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TO      OUR      READERS. 


An  epicure — some  say  't  was  Quin — 
It  matters  not  a  single  pin — 

for  "the  point  of  the  tale  "  is  that,  when  rusticating  on  the  southern  coast,  he  was  told,  with  his  shaving- 
water,  that  there  was  no  John  Dory  in  the  market.  "  Then  I  shall  go  to  sleep  again,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  call  me  to-morrow  morning."  Now,  it  so  happens  that  there  is  no  John  Dory  at  our  command  at  this 
present  time — no  laudatory  letter  deserving  of  being  here  blazoned — no  stir-'em-up  letter  from  Miss  Penelope 
of  Cackleton  Hall  requiring  a  rejoinder — yet  we  certainly  do  not  incline  to  go  to  sleep,  nor  must  we  tell 
the  printer  to  call  again  when  another  volume  commences.  Yet  we  cannot  divine  how  we  should  have 
commenced,  or  what  we  should  have  said,  O  Reader,  had  not  our  eyes  rested  upon  that  most  suggestive 
picture  by  Miss  Gillies,    ''The  Past  and  the  Future." 

In  that  picture  the  elder  form,  with  pensive  reflective  face  turned  upon  the  background  prospect, 
well  impersonates  the  recent  "  past."  That  face  indicates  reflection  gathering  wisdom  from  events ; 
bears  the  impress  of  regret  that  more  was  not  accomplished  during  days  gone  by,  and  of  sorrow  for  those 
taken  from  us  during  their  continuance.  The  expression  of  that  face  well  accords  with  private  regret 
and  sorrow  for  those  irrevocable  events ;  nor  is  it  less  expressive  of  the  sorrow  of  our  whole  nation  for 
the  Leader  we  have  lost — not  merely  the  Leader  of  a  Royal  household,  but  a  Leader  in  all  things  tending 
to  the  improvement  of  physical  and  intellectual  life. 

The  heart  feels  relieved,  and  the  eye  brightens,  as  it  looks  upon  the  fair,  smiling,  upraised  features 
of  the  other  and  more  youthful  figure  in  that  picture.  Those  onward-looking  features  are  indicative  of 
good  resolves,  and  beaming  with  hope  that  those  resolves  will  be  abundantly  fruitful.  They  are  emblematic 
of  "  the  future  "  rve  are  looking  towards.  We  have  resolved  to  be  still  more  useful  even  than  heretofore. 
In  that  "  future  "  are  to  be  fulfilled  the  promises  of  fresh  aid ;  in  it  beneficial  discoveries  are  to  be 
revealed  ;  we  are  aware  of  new  illustrations  to  which  it  will  give  birth  ;  and  in  that  future  the  appropriate 
riches  of  the  International  Exhibition  will  have  to  be  examined  and  reported. 

So,  we  are  hopeful,  trustful,  and  powerful,  not  only  because  the  approaching  harvest  is  plenteous 
but  because  our  harvestmen  are  vigorous  and  well-skilled.  Nor  do  our  causes  for  looking  smilingly  towards 
"the  future"  end  there,  because  we  are  well  assured  that  the  samples  from  our  garners  will  be  above 
an  average  of  excellence  ;  and  "  the  past"  gives  a  guarantee  that  we  shall  obtain  for  them  a  ready  sale. 
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Aberdeen  Poultry  Show,  225,  341 
Abies,  microsperma,  11 ;  Alcoquiana, 
461  ;  William  sonii,  Douglaeii,  and 
Menziesii,  482 
Acacia  arabica,  45 
Acanthus,  molli6, 44  ;  of  the  Romans, 

44 
Achimenes,  propagating,  362 
brides  odorata,  potting,  375 
Agapanthus    umbellatus,   dividing, 

216;  propagating,  176 
Ailanthus  silkworm,  20,465,  515 
Air,  mode  of  admitting,  216 
Albert,  Prince,  death  of,  231 
Aleyrodes,  71 
Alyssum'  variegatum,  propagating, 

69 
Amaryllids,  cross-breeding,  309 
Amaryllis  formosissima  seeding,  103 
American  blight,  303 
Anacharis  alsinastrum,  177 
Ancona  fowls,  323 
Animal  carcases  as  manure,  445 
Annuals,  list  of  some  sweet-scented, 

485  ;  sowing,  521 
Ants,  banishing,  363,  522 
Apiarian  notes,  205,  427,  486 
Aponogeton,  378 
Apple,  the  Melon,  32  ;  dumplings, 

40  ;  scoop,  the  old,  320 
Apple  trees,  from  cuttings,  36  ;  for 
a  small    garden,    116 ;    budding. 
166;    old,  severely  pruned,  281; 
pruning,  295,  303  ;  layering,  383  ; 
largest  in  America,  471 ;  espaliers, 
treatment  of  old,  522 
Apples,  new  use  for,  47 ;  for  espa- 
liers, &c,  136 
Apricot,     trees,     unfruitful,     105 ; 

pruning,  318 
Apricots  under  glass,  494 
Aquarium  and  fernery,  116 
Aquatics,     stove,    temperature    of 
water,  105 ;  notes  on  a  few  tender, 
378,  434 
Arabis,  cuttings  of  variegated,  31 ; 

propagating  variegated,  522 
Araucaria  injured  by  frost,  405 
Arbor  Vitte  hedge,  border  by,  253 ; 

plants  under,  383 
Archimedes'  screw,  67 
Arctotis  grandiflora,  sowing,  355 
Aristolochia  arborea,  439 ;  sipho  for 

a  wall,  424 
Aristotelia  Macqui,  variegated,  127 
Artichoke  as  an  ornamental  plant,  S 
Ashes  for  meadows,  136 
Asparagus,  forcing,  153,  322;  plants, 

old,  removed,  405 
Asphalte,  floor,  to  make,  36  ;  walks, 

95  ;  walks,  making,  445 
Asters,  sowing,  522 
**  Atlas,  Imperial  Library,"  474 
Australian  Grass    Parroquets,   and 

Love  Birds,  430 
Australian  Ivy,  176 
Aviary,  the,  288 

Azalea,    flowers,    obtaining    carlv, 
126 ;  leaves,  262 


Balcony  and  Window  Plakts, 
303 

Balm,  variegated,  14 

Balrath,  478 

Banana  culture,  50 

Bantams,  points  in,  155;  warming 
roost  -house  for,  328 ;  legs  of 
white,  430 ;  roost-house  for,  526 

Sark-bound  trees,  242 

Basket,  plants  for  suspended,  445, 
460 

Baskets  for  poultry,  75 

Beau  culture,  433 

Beans,  Runner  and  Dwarf  Kidney, 
culture,  455 

Bedding-out  plants,  54 

Bedding-out  and  mixed-border 
planting,  61  ;  plants  in  a  green- 
house, 68 

Bedding  plants,  propagating,  35 ; 
and  bedding-out,  68 ;  wintering 
in  a  vinery,  117 

Bedfordshire  Poultry  Show,  37 

Beds  under  trees,  65 


Bees— hive  qucenless,  19;  removing 
to  a  distance,  20  ;  making  swarm 
settle,  20 ;  Ligurian  queens,  20, 
100;  age  of,  38;  at  Wolver- 
hampton in  1861,  39;  drone  in- 
fluence, 39,  77,  158;  age  of  queen, 
39;  notes  on,  39;  feeding,  40; 
moisture  in  hive,  40  ;  virgin  queen 
breeding  drones,  58 ;  ventilating 
hives,  59 ;  young  expelled,  59 ; 
drones  from  old  queens,  59;  howl 
became  a  keeper  >n  Oxon,  59,  26S, 
287,  327  ;  season  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, 60;  song  of,  60;  humble, 
their  fertilisa.ion,  76 ;  partheno- 
genesis in,  77 ;  queen  breeding 
drones,  77;  uniting,  78;  Ligurian 
misadventure,  78;  profits  of,  79; 
parthenogenesis  in,  fecundation 
of  queen,  multiplication  of  Ligu- 
rian, 97  ;  young  expelled,  uniting, 
"  B.  &  W.'s  "  apiary  in  1861,  98  ; 
uniting,  118,  profit  of ;  black  with 
Ligurian  queen  ;  how  it  fared  with 
the  Pluvians,  119;  super-posed 
hive  becomes  the  stock-hive,  139; 
queens  expelled;  uniting,  140; 
season  in  Renfrewshire,  158 ; 
uniting,  misadventure  with  hybri- 
dised queen,  159 ;  super-posed 
hive  does  not  become  the  stock, 
179,  ISO;  storifying  system,  179; 
Ligurian  prowess,  parthenogenesis 
in  bee  and  moth,  179;  uniting, 
180 ;  feeding,  propolis  as  a  var- 
nish, 180;  does  the  super  become 
the  stock  T  205 ;  art  of  queen- 
making,  205  ;  bottle-feeding,  206  ; 
bar-and-slide  hives,  208  ;  super- 
posing, 22/  ;  Ligurian  in  Scotland, 
227;  parthenogenesis  in,  228; 
diiving  and  uniting,  aspect  for, 
£28  ;  solution  of  super-posing 
problem,  247;  Ligurian,  early- 
breeding,  irregular  production  of 
drones,  247;  corsairs,  super-pos- 
ing, driving,  248;  art  of  queen- 
making,  267  ;  Ligurian  queens 
deserting  hives,  268  ;  late  breed- 
ing of,  286;  driving,  286;  hive 
ventilation  in  winter,  338;  driv- 
ing, uniting  in  bar-hives,  308; 
protecting,  305;  examining  with- 
out being  stung  ;  307  ;  honey  and 
chemistry,  feeding  in  the  combs, 
307 ;  irregular  production  of 
drones,  queen's  biting,  interbreed- 
ing, super-posing-  difficulty,  326; 
apiary  in  1861,  346  ;  super-posing, 
348;  queen's  bite,  unfilled  hives, 
348;  winter  temperature,  covers, 
Ligurian,  367 ;  interbreeding ; 
super-posing ;  in  Ceylon,  3G8 ; 
early  pollen  gathering,  385  ;  tem- 
perature of  hives,  ventilation, 
Ligurian  queen,  3SG;  "develop- 
ment of  queen,  397 ;  Ligurian  as 
honey  -  gatherers;  Oxfordshire 
bee-keeping,  409;  honey,  che- 
mistry of,  410;  sugar  for  feeding  ; 
early  pollen-Rathering,  426;  cross 
with  Ligurian ;  chemistry  of 
honey,  in  East  Indie?,  effects  of 
interbreeding,  428  ;  super-posing, 
common  and  native  in  Australia, 
429;  size  of  hives,  &c ,  430;  na- 
tives of  England ;  Welsh  laws 
about,  as  chemists,  superposing 
difficulty,  447  ;  uniting,  448  ;  what 
the  bee  said:  honey  harvest  in 
Australia,  449 ;  loss  of  Ligurian- 
i6ed;  super-posing,  uni'.ing,  467; 
rapid  multiplication  of  Liirwii.m, 
468;  dying  of  dysentery,4i;sn  4^7  ; 
artificial  Ligurian  queen,  488 ; 
stealing,  488;  winter  ventilation, 
506  ;  Ligurian  management ;  put- 
ting in  a  frame-hive,  507;  hives 
facing  north ;  Ligurians  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  distance  they  fly,  5.8; 
unable  to  fly,  508  ;  Ligurian,  unit- 
ing, 524;  as  chemists;  is  fumi- 
gation injurious?  "Woodbury 
on."  525 ;  Ligurian  in  Podoli.i, 
526 


Beet  culture,  433;  novel  use  of, 
450 

Begonia  Kunthiana,  357 

Begonias,  treatment  of  large,  262  ; 
culture  of  variegated,  455 

Birds,  and  insects,  228  ;  destruction 
of  small,  327;  and  buds,  376; 
keeping  from  buds,  463  ;  talking, 
506 ;  keeping  useful  and  orna- 
mental, 523 

Birmingham  Poultry  Show,  74,  75, 
156,  202,  223.  246  ;  sales,  266, 486  ; 
Judges  at,  301 

Bleeding  in  Birch  trees,  504 

Blossoms  on  dwarf  trees,  protecting, 
74 

Boiler,  what  it  can  heat,  242  ;  heat- 
ing slowly,  374 

Boilers,  setting  conical,  391 

Bolbophyllum  barbigerum,  358 

Border  plants,  some  gay,  464 

Boletus  of  the  Romans,  2 

Bones,  for  manure,  176;  reducing 
to  powder,  233 

Borage  flowering,  262 

Borders,  striped,  and  suitable  plants 
for,  400;  one-sided  striped,  416; 
striped,  476 

Borecole  culture,  433 

Bottom  heat,  341;  obtaining,  363 

Bouquet,  criticised,  7  ;  weddintr, 
46 ;  of  foliage,  92 

"  Bouquet,  The  Illustrated,"  312 

Box-edging,  477  ;  planting,  363,  423  ; 
clipping,  484 

Brahma  Pootra,  points  in,  154 

Branca  ursina,  44 

Bridgnorth  Poultry  Show,  17 

Broccoli  culture,  455 

Bromborough  Pool  Works  Horticul- 
tural Society,  111 

Brompton  stocks,  281 

Bronchitis  in  fowls,  117 

Brussels  Sprouts,  propagating,  174 : 
culture,  433 

Buckwheat,  sowing,  55 

Buds,  care  in  brushing  over,  217 

Bulb  culture,  54 

Bulbs,  watering  potted,  31 ;  start- 
ing, 68  ;  to  flower  in  January,  89 ; 
forcing,  125;  treatment  of  Cape, 
350 

Bumble  feet  in  poultry,  430 

Bunium  denudatum,  92 

Burmah,  gardening  in,  474 

Butter  free  from  turnipv  taste,  "SG  ; 
per  pint  of  cream,  483  ;  turaipy- 
flavoured,  526 
Buttercups  in  a  pasture,  522 

Byblis  liniflora,  378 


Cabbage  culture,  13,  456;  insect 

ON,    15 

Cabbages, preserving  white-hearted , 
95 ;  checking  growth  of,  153; 
sowing  cattle,  381,440 

Cachet's  nursery,  351 

Cacti,  Liliputian,  281  ;  cross-breed- 
ing, 310 

Clauses,  201 

Caged  birds,  food  for  seed-eating, 
139 

Cage,  construction  of,  157 ;  for 
breeding,  20S  ;  colouring  the  wires 
of  a,  288 

Calceolaria  cuttings,  3,  241,  505; 
seedlings,  105;  wintering,  116; 
culture,  116  ;  violacea,380  ;  araeh- 
noidea,  416 ;  cuttings  mildewed, 
522 

Calceolarias,  cross-breeding,  310 

Californian  Conifers,  481 

Calla  tethiopica,  double,  504 

Calne  Poultry  Show,  95 

Calves,  fattening,  526 

Camellia— flowers,  obtaining  enrlv, 
126;  and  its  culture,  188.392,534; 
watering,  201  ;  in  a  dwelling,  201; 
calyx  falling,  280;  flower-buds 
falling,  262;  repotting,  &c.,  392; 
habit,  of  some,  393  ;  characteristics, 
culture,  an.^  varieties,  440 ;  cul- 
ture, temperature.  &c.,  491 ;  buds 
not  opening.  522 


Camellias,  blooming  prematurely, 
66;  cross-breedinp,  309;  buds 
crowing  slowly,  316;  in  France, 
351  ;  treatment  of  old,  458;  burtf 
turned  brown,  460 

Oampanea  grandiflora,  278 

Canaries,  food  for,  228  ;  in  a  green- 
house, 348;  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
386;  pairing  and  breeding,  425; 
rearing  and  teaching,  465;  fcedine 
young,  468 

Camry,  asthmatic,  38,76;  Show  at 
De»-by,  157  ;  and  Bullfinch  mute, 
208  ;  invermined,  268  ;  and  British 
Finches,  208,  288,  365,  425,  446, 
4G5,  506;  continually  scratching. 
368;  mule -breeding,  446;  losing 
its  feathers,  508 

Canker,  242 

Cannabis  gigantea,  32 

Capsicum  culture,  470 

Carnation,  seedlings,  management, 
55  ;  the  Bride,  257 

Carnations,  layering,  405 

Carrot  culture,  470 

Ca.*e  for  exporting  plants,  312 

Cats,  to  get  rid  of,  405  ;  work  on,  466 

Cauliflower  culture,  456 

Cauliflowers,  under  hand-lights,  35  + 
storing,  73 

Caution,  364 

Celery,  fly,  55 ;  earthing  and  pro- 
tecting, 115;  sowing,  423;  culture, 
470 


Cerastium,  tomeutosuro,  propagat- 
ing, 6,  214;  as  an  edging,  36;  ar- 
vense  as  an  edging,  214 

Challenge  accepted,  516 

Chamois  fowls,  323 

Charring,  34 

Cherry,  pruning,  319  ;  trees  in  pots 
463 

Cherries  falling,  405;  in  pots,  405 

Chickens,  rearing  without  a  hen, 
19;  age  of,  100;  breeding  from. 
180 ;  parents  of,  ISO ;  rearing 
early,  605 

Children's  nursery  garden,  505 

China  Asters  in  pots,  421 

Chive  culture,  505 

Chippenham  Poultry  Show,  265 

Christmas  flowers  in  a  greenhouse, 


36 


<fl; 


Chrvsanthemum,      training, 

Show,  Crystal  Palace,  141 
Chrvsanthpmums,  classed  in  colours, 
121 ;  at  Mr.  Bird's.  125  ;  notes  on. 
162;  after  blooming  in  a  green- 
house, 292 
Cider,  work  on,  100 
Cineraria,    seedlings    in    a  sitting- 
room,  147;    characteristics,     cul- 
ture, and  varieties,  369 
Cinerarias,    blooming   prematurely, 
84 ;      wintering,      176 ;     autumn- 
flowering,  198;  damping  off,  262 
Claycross  and  its  neighbourhood,  4* 
Clerodendron  calamitosum,  439 
Climbers,    cutting  down,    222;    foi 
house  front,  281  ;  border  for,  317 
Coal  ashes  for  protecting,  201 
Cochin-China,  hen  not  laying,  40; 
pullet's  legs,  203  ;  fowls,  cocking. 
323;    chickens    paraljsed,     430; 
cock's  sickle-feathers,  488 
Cochm-Chinas,      points     in,     137  ; 

Grouse  and  Partridge,  410 
Cochlearia  acaulis  culture,  445 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  129,  434,  462. 
469,  484,  494,  497,  515  ;  its  general 
uses,  134;  for  plunging,  &c  ,  242  .- 
tree,  uses    of,  450;    experiment* 
with,  519 
Collar  why  not  to  be  buried,  166 
Collingwcod  Poultry  Show,  118 
Colour  and  contrast  in  bouquets,  7 
Columbines,  439 
Concrete  making,  362 
Conifers,  modes  of  pruning,  38?* 
Const-ivatorv,  span-roofed,  mnnairo 

ment,  202';  heating,  342 
Cordon  training,  74 


INDEX. 


Cottage  gardening,  benefits  from, 
209 

"  Cottage  Garden,  The,"  297 

Cottages,  add  gardens  to,  494 

Couch-grass  us  physic  and  food,  430 

Cow,  quantity  of  food  required  for, 
80;  management,  297 

•Cows,  Kerry,  99 

Crabs,  spider,  50  ;  fishery  for,  67 

Crawfish  common,  49 

CroveCceur  fowls,  323,  463 

Crinoline,  only  known  use  of,  11 

Crocus-glasses,  55 

Crocus,  ochroleucus,  439;  lagense- 
florus,  497 

Crocuses,  arrangement  of,  46;  dif- 
ferent times  of  flowering,  259  ; 
their  history,  &c,  489 ;  raising 
seedlings,  491 

•Crop,  loose,  in  fowls,  465 

•Cross-breeding  plants,  41 ;  prepara- 
tory treatment,  270 ;  facts  and 
opinions  on,  289;  florists'  flowets, 
309 

Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Show,  117, 
225,212,  263;  Bantam  classes  at, 
267  ;  Bird  Show,  364 

Cucumber  and  Melon  culture  com- 
bined, 70 

Cucumber-house,  flued,  257,  262 

Cucumber  plant  decaying,  522 

Cucumbers,  for  exhibition,  154; 
injured  by  fumigating,  381 

Cultivation,  as  a  fertilising  agent, 
107 

Cultivators,  generally   useful,  .  191, 

Cumberland,  notes  from,  379 
Cupressus,  funebris,  420;  nutkaten- 

sis,  4S2 
Currant,     trees    failing,    95 ;    red, 

white,  and  black,  pruning,  358 
(Currants,  buds  destroyed  bv  birds, 

116 
Cuttings,  boxes  for,   167;  mode  of 

striking,  216 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum  culture, 

154 
Cyclamen,  vernum,  12G.  383;  hede- 

i-& folium  and  neapolitanum,  354; 

europceum,    492 ;     an   evergreen, 

514 
.Cyclamens,  autumn-blooming,  189; 

notes    on,    387;    cocoa-nut    fibre 

refuse  for,  3S8;  leaves  of,    465; 

double,  470,    497 ;    seedling   cul- 
ture, 484 


423 

Dairy  management,  397 

Daisies  in  a  lawn,  74 
-  Damascus,  gardens  of,  439 

Dainasoniuni,  378 

Dangstein  gardens,  &c,  168,  183 

Darlington  Poultry  Show,  204 
,  Datura,    clor.intha,    pruning,    291 ; 
aborea  culture,  504 

Dendrobiuin,  speciosum,  111;  tria- 
denium,  357 

Desfontairia  spinosa  culture,  363 

Di'ivt/ia  gracilis,  flowers  in  January, 
48  ;  leaves  decaying,  176 

Devizes  Poultry  Show,  133 

Dianthus  cuttings,  3 

41  Diary  for  Dairy,  &c,"  227 

Dielytri  spcitabilis,  flowers  in  Janu- 
ary, 4S  ;  in  winter,  115 

Digging,  cost  of,  393 

Dinner-table  p'.ants,  471 

Dioscorea  bit  at  as,  taking  up,  154; 
couking,  248 

Dipb-tasis  tL-nuifulia  variegata,  9 

D  \> ■fiMCjiuhus  spectabilis,  478 

Disa  grandiflora  culture,  183,  522 

Dodder,  35 

Dogs,  cod-liver  oil  for,  430 

Dorking,  cockerel's  claws,  60;  cock's 
ear-lobes,  100;  cock,  points,  178  ; 
lump  in  foot,  180;  pullets*  time 
for  laying,  208 ;  cock'sconib, 
erecting,  248 ;  cockerel's  spur, 
268;  Silver-grey,  268 

Dorkings,  points  in,  137  ;  distinc- 
tions between  grey  and  silver 
grey,  120;  in  confined  space,  208 

Double  flowers,  470 

Drainage  of  stable  as  manure,  504 

Drake,  with  useless  leg,  139 

Drake's  foot,  cut  in,  40 

Drakes,  a  brood  of,  58 

Drumconara  garden  farm,  213 

D'iblin  Society's  Poultry  Show,  283 
Duck,  The  Cayuga  Black,  385 


Ducks,  Aylesbury,  bills,  to  improve, 
60;  points  in,  155;  corns  in  feet, 
430;  breeding  large,  468  ;  breed- 
ing Carolina,  526 

Dumfries  and  Maxwclltown  Orni- 
thological Show,  325 


Earth,  collecting,  34  ;  burnt  for 
potting,  485 

Echinacea  angustifolia,  277 

Edges  for  walks,  293 

Edging,  materials,  6 ;  permanent 
green,  27  ;  live,  27,  -"5 ;  for  walks, 
89  ;  plants,  460 ;  for  kitchen  gar- 
den, 522 

Egg-harvest  deficient,  485 

Egg,  preventing  hatching,  288 

Egg-producing  poultry,  100 

Egg-producing  and  profitable  fowls, 
303 

Eggs,  notes  about,  58;  supply  of, 
60,  247,  248.  288  ;  preserving,  485 

Ellobocarpus  oleraccus,  37S 

Elm,  the  Slippery,  413 

Entomological  Societv's  Meeting, 
33,  149,200,  296,  396,  477 

Friocaulon  culture,  434 

Eucharis  amazonica  culture,  458 

Eucomis  punctata  culture,  434 

Eugenia  Ugni  in  the  north, 
522 

Euphorbia  jacquinia?flora    culture, 

Euryale,  378 

Evergreens,      transplanting,      116; 

flowering,  362 
Exhibitions  of  cattle  and  poultry, 

three  central,  in  December,  246 


FARFLGII'M  GRANDE,  MISTAKE 

ABOUT,    477 

Farm,  taking  a  small,  94 ;  plea  for 

Farmer  and  gardener  combined,  237, 
292 

Feathers,  removing  oil  paint  from, 
156;  cleaning  white,  248;  value 
of,  208 

Fern,  eradicating,  446 

Fernery,  in  greenhouse,  shading, 
485;  atRockville,  517 

Ferns,  in  cool  vinery,  15 ;  in  glass 
cases,  151;  for  plant  case,  199; 
destroving  insects  on,  216  ;  young, 
decaying,  263  ;  for  bouquets,  279  ; 
under  glass,  465  ;  management  of 
tropical  in  pots  and  rockery,  494 

Fertilisation,  process  of,  329 

Ficus  elasticus  management,  176 

Fig  tree,  pruning,  234 

Figs,' culture  of,  14;  not  ripening, 
15;  Rivers'  White,  73;  second 
crop  of,  172;  with  Vines,  323 

Filbert  pruning,  358 

Filberts,  keepine,  32 

Fir  tree  shoots  attacked  by  insects, 
32 

Flax  refuse,  use  of,  519 

Fleas  in  poultry,  488 

"  Florist  and  Pomologist,"  497 

Florists'  flowers,  in  the  ascendant, 
161 ;  aspect  for  wintering,  289  ; 
characters,  &c,  369 

"Flower  Garden,  The  Ladies'  as- 
sistant on  the  formation  of,"  112 

Flower,  beds,  successful,  5,  33;  pot, 
Ghyselin's,  242;  forcing,  342; 
stand,  ornamental,  319;  pots, 
cast3  and  sizes  of,  424 

Flowering  plants,  succession  of  in 
beds,  494 

Flowers,  winter,  in  rooms,  104,  2301 

Flue,  heating  a  Cucumber  and  Melon- 
house,  69  ;  using  pipes  for,  333 

Flues,  watering,  consequences,  234 

Foliage,  plants  with  remarkable,  8 

Foliagedplints,remarkablecommon, 
33 

Forced  flowers,  treatment,  280 

Forcing-pit,  heating,  72 

Fortune,  Mr.  R.,  returned,  297 

Fowl-bouse,  dividing,  430 

Fowls'  flesh  ill-flavoured,  19 

Fowls,  accommodation  for,  100; 
right  to  know  the  purchaser,  117, 
137,  155;  trimming  for  exhibition, 
408;  claiming  at  shows,  410;  egg 
and  chicken  stock,  410  ;  shelter 
for,  465  ;  pecking  each  other, 
468;  deformed,  4S8  ;  food  required 
by,  526 

French  i  urseries,  notes  on,  65,  82, 
147,  212,  250,  351 

Frome  Poultry  Show,  75 


Frosted  plants,  169;  treatment  of, 
233 

Fruit  and  flowers  in  same  house,  437 

Fruit  trees,  for  Wales,  116  ;  in  pots 
under  glass,  129,  136;  renovating 
old,  213  ;  trained  on  roofs,  259 ; 
in  pots,  pruning,  335 ;  forcing, 
bottomtheat  in,  341;  soil  round, 
352  ;  lifting  roots,  362  ;  cutting 
trained,  363 ;  mutilating  young, 
378 

Fruits,  engravings  of,  94;  keeping, 
280;  a  few  select,  504 

Fuchsia,  white  corollaed,  275 

Fuchsias,  wintering,  89,  112;  win- 
tering old,  116;  wintering  grow- 
ing, 142 ;  wintering  in  an  out- 
house, 222  ;  white  corollaed,  253  ; 
cross  -  breeding,  310 ;  winter- 
flowering,  319;  shifting,  422; 
insect  on  roots,  424 ;  growing 
specimens  of,  424  ;  new,  464 

Fuel,  slowly-burning,  201 

Funiigatoi,"a  cheap,  194 


Game  cock,  feathers  of  black, 
208  ;  legs,  colour  of,  324  ;  with 
naillfess  toe,  430 ;  hen's  head 
swollen,  430 

Game  fowls,  judging  ;  their  hackle, 
18;  dubbing,  19;  sneezing,  100; 
cock's  heel  broken  off,  100; 
points,  137 

Gamekeeper,  reminiscences  of,  96 

Gapes,  508;  remedy  for,  40 

Garden  Warblers  in  cages,  20 

Gardener  Spruce's  success,  rules  of, 
33 

Gardeners'  residences,  259 

Gardener's  house,  repairs  of,  424 

Garth,  Rev.  Richard,  393 

Gas  stove,  15;  in  greenhouse,  154; 
in  a  vinery,  464 

Gas,  heating  by,  314,  377 

Gazania  splendens,  260;  wintering, 
69  ;  as  a  trailer,  129 ;  as  a  bedder, 
198,  236,  293 

Gazanias,  wintering,  116 

Geese,  for  exhibition,  155  ;  fattening 
quickly,  247 

Geranium— cuttings,  wintering,  3  ; 
fertilising  Mangles'  silver,  237  ; 
cuttings,  241 ;  Bijou  as  a  border 
plant,  433  ;  bedding,  potting,  446 

Geraniums— wintering,  15,  73,  74, 
89,  94  ;  keeping  bedding  over  the 
winter,  23,  35  ;  cuttings,  31 ;  san- 
guineum  and  lancastriense,  31  ; 
wintering  in  a  frame,  105 ;  iu 
greenhouse,  115  ;  wintering  old, 
136;  wintering  growing,  142; 
wintering  in  cellar,  154,  292 ; 
notes  on  variegated,  197 ;  gene- 
alogy of  some,  249;  propagating 
by  leaves,  262 ;  cross-breeding, 
309  ;  crossing  Mangles'  varie- 
gated, 320;  Mangles'  Variegated, 
356;  Tom  Thumbs  in  pots,  356  ; 
large  in  pots,  383 ;  early  improvers 
of,  394 ;  scarlet,  diseased,  404 ; 
shoots  blanched,  405  ;  T  re  nth  am 
Rose,  not  blooming,  473;  after 
wintering  in  cellar,  484 

Gishurst  compound,  375;  warning 
about,  442 

Gladioli,  for  beds  and  pots,  446; 
attacked  by  wireworms,  456 

Gladiolus,  offsets,  treatment,  220; 
culture  and  list,  312 

Gladioluses,  144;  wintering,  69; 
potting,  363 

Glasnevin  cemetery  and  botanic 
garden,  372 

Glass,  roofs,  angled,  215;  wall,  262 

Glazing,  double,  182 

Gleditschia  triacanthusand  horrida, 
116 

Gloxinias,  cross-breeding,  310 

Goat  management,  208 

Goldfinches,  feeding,  178 

Gonatanthus  sarmentosus,  174 

Gooseberry  trees,  failing,95;  scaring 
birds  from,  174 

Gooseberrv  buds  destroyed  by  birds, 
116 

Gooseberry,  pruning,  339;  caterpil- 
lar, preventing,  504 

Goslings,  sex  of,  430 

Gourds  and  their  culture,  438 

Grape,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  109,  185  ; 
Black  Muscat,  342;  setting  Black 
Damascus,  420 

Grapes,  not.  colouring,  15  ;  in  green- 
house, 15  ;  ulcerated,  15  ;  Muscat, 
shrivelled,  55 ;    Jura  Frontignan 


and    Sarbelle    Muscat,    74;   Lady 
Downe's,  474;  cracking  in,   474; 
in  Peach-house,  504 
Grass,  in  front  of  house,  262;  seeds, 

405 
Green  Gage,  the  Cabool,  220 
Greenhouse— tenant  removing,   55  ; 
ventilation,   89;    proportions   of, 
95;   heating,    116;    flowers,   251; 
climbers,    201,    277 ;    converting 
part  to  a  stove,  202  ;  construction 
of,  259;  banks  for  shelves,  259; 
stove  plants  in,   374  ;  annuals  to 
bloom  in  April,  383;  constructing 
a  small,  394;    climbers  for  back, 
404;   painting   back,   404;    plants 
for  wall,  405;  woodwork,  varnish- 
ing, 456  ;  shading,  461  ;  fitting-up, 
464;  with  wet  soil,  516 
Ground,  or  Earth-nut,  92 
Growth  in  poultry,  rate  of,  75 
Guinea  fowls,  pairing  and  cry,  328 
Guinea  pigs,  time  of  gestation,  80 


Halifax  Piof.on  Snow,  233 

Halifax  Poultry  Show,  4S5,  485 

Hamburgh— cock,  points  in  silver- 
spangled,  75,  248  ;  tail  of  Golden- 
pencilled  cock,  2*58  ;  feathers 
changed  of  Silver -spangir-d,  2*2; 
and  Spanish  fowls,  cross  between, 
325  ;  hen  building  in  a  tree,  425  ; 
legs  of  Golden-pencilled,  430; 
cock,  points  in  a  Golden-spangled, 
465 

Hamburghs,  points  in,  137,  151 

Hamilton  Palace  gardens,  381 

Hares,  excluding,  323 

Heath  in  America,  316 

Heating,  compound  system  of,  81; 
a  greenhouse  and  stove,  252 

Hen  and  adder,  fight  between,  56 

Hens,  food  for  laying,  180 

Herbaceous  border  at  Winchester 
College,  192 

Heibaceous  plants,  plea  for,  274; 
garden,  notes  on,  217,  276,  395 

Herbaceous  perennial  flowerculture, 
435  ;  for  shrubbery  border,  445 

Herbaceous  perennials,  tying,  sta- 
king, thinning  and  watering, 
462;  culture  and  monthly  list  of, 
472;  hardy,  list  of,  512;  arrange- 
ment in  pl'anting,  513 

Herpestes  culture,  434 

Heteranthera  acuta  culture,  434 

IliutjinsU  regalis,  277 

"  Historical  Finger  Post."  297 

Hives,  ventilating,  in  winter,  347 

Hollies,  cutting  down  old  letfless, 
257,  336 ;  cutting  down  sickly,  383 

Holly,  Hodgin's  broad-le?ved,  473 

Hollyhocks,  list  of  best,  434 

Honey,  large  produce,  80;  and 
Chen.istry,  267 ;  chemistry  of, 
366 

Horticultural  Societr,  Royal,  Floral 
Committee,  4,  143,  231,  435,471; 
Fruit  Committee,  52,  143,  231, 
435,  471  ;  Garden  at  Konsington, 
113;  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  121;  garden  adornments, 
148 ;  gardeners  at,  148 ;  the 
Queen's  interest  in.  270;  address 
to  the  Queen,  296 ;  Prince  of 
Wales' letter  to,  296;  anniversary, 
414;  schedule  for  18G2,  453; 
Implement  Committee,  502;  first 
spring  show,  509,  513 

Hot-air  stove,  heating,  357 

Hotbeds,  without  dung,  473  ;  of 
gras?,  &c,  504 

Hothouse  construction,  70 

Hot-water,  apparatus,  Allen's,  321 ; 
pipes,  heating  bv,  434 ;  heating 
by,  456  ;  pipes,  gas  in,  473 

Hoya  lacunosa  var.  pallidiflora, 
174 

Humea  elegans,  stopping,  176;  cul- 
ture, 316 

Humus  in  a  soil,  its  use,  452 

Hvacinths— in  sand,  55  ;  forcing, 
126  ;  for  exhibition  in  April.  1 54  ; 
after  blooming  in  water,  405 ; 
at  W.  Paul's  Nursery,  496  ;  classed 
list  of,  509;  Cutbush's,  513 

Hybrid  Bullfinch  and  Canary,  526 

Hybrid  between  Grouse  and  Black 
Cock,  96 

Hybridising  Mangles'  Geranium, 
"195 

Hybridising  and  cross-breeding,  237 

Hydrangea  culture,  72 

Hydrocera  triflora  culture,  434 

Hygrometers,  construction,  276 


INDEX. 


Ice-house,  175,    177;    alterations 

in  old,  144 
Ice-houses,  and  requirements,  330 
Ice,  ventilating  and  preserving, 
102;  preserving,  209,  229,  349, 
370,  375,  378,  441  ;  preserve,  eco- 
nomical rustic,  335;  supply  in 
Paris,  336  ;  stacks,  351,  493  ;  cheap 
house  for,  352;  conditions  neces- 
sary, 355,  362 ;  houses  v.  lce- 
stacks,  391,  402 ;  stacks  v.  ice- 
houses, 419 

Impatiens  fiaccida,  174 

Indian  corn,  ornamental,  32  ;  cul- 
ture, 55 

Indianrubber,  dissolving  in  naptba, 
445 

In-door  plant-case,  199,  251,  314; 
seedlings  in,  291 

In-door  plant  cases,  management 
of,  130,  146,  154,  165 

Insect,  in  greenhouse,  72  ;  vanipircs, 
100 

Ipomreas  in  a  greenhouse,  262 

Ireland,  a  few  days  in,  21,  02,  89, 
131,  142,  lfi3,  213,  254,  298.  310, 
337,  372,339,  412,  45S,  478,  499, 
517 

Iris  longipetela,  439 

Irrigation  in  -winter,  74 

Ivy,  edging  for  beds,  355;  and 
poultry,  508 

Ixia  planting,  176 

Ixias,  culture  of,  212 

Ixoras  in  winter,  175 


Jacobjba  Lily  culture,  464 
J.isminum     nudiflorum,    removing, 

55;  for  a  wall,  424 
Ja^'a  Sparrow,  cold  in,  446 
Jay  moulting,  228 
Jochroma  grandiflorum,  477 
*'  John's  got  something  to  say,"  360 
Juuiperus,  spheerica,  420;  occiden- 
tals, 482 


Kendal  Poultry  Show, 264 
Kidney   Beans,  in  a  pit,  105  ;  forc- 
ing, 105,  222;  preserving,  410 
Knockmaroon  Lodge,  337  . 

Kohl  Rabi  culture,  351 


Labels  for  fruit  trees,  362 

Laburnum  forcing,  292 

Lcelia  superbiens,  110 

Lapageria  rosea,  culture,  137,  383 

Larch,  is  it  doomed  ?  190;  manage- 
ment, 276 

Lard,  rancid,  to  cure,  160 

Larix  occidentalis,  482 

Lawn,  coarse  grass  on,  55 

Leaf  mould  for  potting,  323 

Leaves  and  roots,  action  of,  411 

Lecythis  allaria,  380 

Leea  coccinea,  439 

Leeds  Poultry  Show,  265 

Leroy's  nursery,  82 

Libocedrus  decurrens,  482 

Lierval's  Nursery,  212 

Ligularia  Kampferi  aureomaculata, 
477 

Lilac  as  coppice  wood,  303 

Lilium  giganteum,  not  flowering, 
36;  culture,  446;  sowing,  504 

Lilium  lancifolium,  wintering,  134 

Lime  and  vegetable  mould  for  grass, 
303 

Limnanthes  rosea,  478 

Linton  Park,  185,  218,238;  garden 
cottage  at,  258 

Liquid  manure,  464;  time  for  ap- 
plying, 74;  to  potted  plants,  352 

Liverpool  Poultry  Show,  405 

Llanelly  Horticultural  Show,  166 

Lobelia  speciosa,  47 ;  propagating, 
6;  sowing,  363 

Lobsters,  various,  49 

Loch  Ness,  features  of  sides,  170 

London  and  its  neighbourhood  a 
hundred  years  ago,  28 

London,  plants  on  its  ruins,  485 

Long  ord  Hall,  353,  417 

Lough  Crew,  254,  298,  310 

Luculia  gratissima  434 :  culture, 
334  ;  in  pots,  383 


Mackay,  death  of  Dr.,  457 
Maize  and  Tobacco,  193 
Maltese  garden,  160 
Manchester  Poultry  Show,  284 
Mandevilla  suaveolens  out  of  doors 
7,  505 


Manetti  Rose  stocks  352 
Mangold  Wurtzel,  leaves    aU..Lkcd 
by  insects,  36;  water,  322;  seed, 
growing,  336 
M.irgottin's  nursery,  250 
Marvel  of  Peru,  sowing,  505 
Maxillaria  venusta,  439 
Mealy  bug,  88 

Melon  and  Cucumber  culture  com- 
bined, 70 
Melon,  Queen  Anne's  Pocket,  464 
Melons.   55 ;  in  a  pit,    176;    out  of 

doors',  464  ;  ridged,  484 
Mctcorologv  of  1861  at  Linton,  316  ; 
at  Fromel  356;  of  1859-00-01,  395  ; 
of  1861 -Bradford,  418 
Meyenia  erecta  culture,  112 
Mice,  preserving  bulbs,  &c,  from, 
176;  and  Crocuses,  362;  protect- 
ing seeds,  &c,  from,  493 
Mimulus  cupreus  and  crosses,  1S3 
Mint,   variegated,    treatment,   106; 

for  edging,  461 
Mistletoe— on  the  Oak,  64;  sowing, 
376,    457;    and    its    propagation, 
413,  420,   431  ;  culture,  481 ;  seed, 
505 
Mite  on  Lettuce  roots,  522 
Monkey-pot,  380 
Monocha?tum    ensi^erum,    damping 

off,  43S 
Morello  Cherry  pruning,  339 
Moss,    on    fruit    trees,     destroying, 

136  ;  on  lawn,  44-5 
Mulberry  wine,  loo 
Mule  birds  dying  young,  40 
Muling  plants,  41 

Mushroom-beds,    35,  222,  382,  483; 
treatment,    93;  culture,    105,  133, 
172,  360;  French  plan,116 ;  under 
a  conservatory,  136  ;  spawn,  405 
Mushrooms,    Chevreuil's    mode    of 
growing,     149;    in    house,    261  ; 
spawn-making,  261 
Mutisa  decurrens,  174 
Muzzle  for  dogs,  120 
Mvrtlc  injured  bv  frost,  treatment, 
89 


Nails,  and  Shreds,  261  ;  rusting, 

Nantwich  Poultry  Show,  480 
Native  plants,  cultivated,  148 
Nectarines—shrivelling,     4b;      not 

ripening,  522 
Nemopuila,  insignis   to    bloom    in 

winter,  259;  sowing,  461 
Nightingales  in  cages,  20 
Northamptonshire    Poultry     Show, 

17 
Nu 


Oaks,  large-leaved,  201 
Oats  for  poultry,  177 
October,  its  character,  108 
Oenothera  macrocarpa  as  a  bedder, 

236 
Opera-girls,  262 
Orach,  purple,  for  a  row,  461 
Orange— a   long-keeping,    10S;  tree 

leaves  scorched,  445;  varieties  of, 

446;  trees,  treatment  of  old,  458; 

management  of  old,  473 
Orchard-house— fruit  culture,  108; 

east  aspected,   242;  ventilating  a 

lean-to,  461 
Orchard-houses,    Peach  and  other 


tre 


,  84 


Orchard,  treatment  of  an  old,  253; 

in  a  grass  field,  323 
Orchids,  buying,  342  ;  potting,  375; 

in  a  greenhouse,  424 
Ortolan,  the,  38 
Osage  Orange,  11,  169,  416 
Osiers,  culture  of,  396 
Oxalis  crenata  culture,  504 
Oxalis  natans,  378 
Oxford  Mills    Celery    and    Flower 

Show,  87 


Painting  Frames,  &c,  504 
Palma  Christi  in  Ireland,  274 
Palmerston's,    Lord,    Sligo    estate, 

442 
Pampas  Grass,  485 
Panelling  long  flower-borders,  451 
Pansy — seed,   sowing,  147;  culture, 

505 
Pansys,  twelve  best,  421 
Paper  clothes,  348 


Paralysed  pullets,  37 

Parroquet,      Australian       Grass, 

management,  486 
P.issirlora  seedlings  in  fitting-room, 

147 
Passion-Flower,  wintering,  222 
Passion-Flowers    in  a  greenhouse, 

262  ;  pruning,  405 
Paul's  (W0  nurseries,  495 
Peach—  Puche  du  Teissier,  32  ;  tiees 
at    Crystal    Palace     Show,     84; 
trees  on    small    space,   136;  tree 
pruning,  273;  trees  shedding  their 
blossom-buds,  383;  blossom,  fall- 
ing, 473  ;    trees  under  glass,   483  ; 
trees  in  bloom  under  glass,  514 
Peaches— falling  off,    43 ;    capacity 
for    enduring   heat,    112;    wall- 
border  for,  295;  in  a  greenhouse, 
464 
Pear-British  Queen,  52;  tree  partly 
enclosed,    172;  tree    grub,    241; 
tree    pruning,     233 ;    trees,    old, 
severely    pruned,   281 ;    trees    in 
pots,  40*5  ;  trees,  treatment  of  old, 
45S  :  tree  espaliers,   treatment  of 
old,  522 
Pears— from    orchard-houses,     32 ; 
exported      from      Fiance,     82 ; 
over-vigorous   espalier,    88 ;     for 
espaliers   &c.,    136  ;  of   this  year, 
216  ;  what  about  the  Scotch  .'  275  ; 
in  Scotland,  441 
Peas,   sowing    early,    403;    sowing 

in  turves,  444 
Peat-bed,  plants  for  wet.  484 
Pelargonium    characteristics,    cul- 
ture, and  varieties,  49S 
Perth  Poultry  Show,  306 
Petunia  cuttings,  241 
Petunias  —  cross  -  breeding,      3-10  : 

sowing,  522 
Phaseolus,  caracassa,  S3 ;  caracalla, 

101 

Phoenix  Park,  62  :  Chief  Secretary's 

Lodge  in,  131;  Under-Secretary's 

Lodge,  142  ;  Mr.  "Wilkie's,  163 

Philoperisteron  Society's  Show,  344 

Phloxes— new,     in    France,     212: 

manuring,  323 
Phyllagathis  rotundifolia,  357 
Picea,    firm  a,    194:    grandis,    481; 

nobilis,  482 
Picotees,  wintering,  116 
Pigeon— laying  soft  eggs,  520 
Pigeons'  eggs,  keeping,  20 
Pigeons— roup    in,     38 ;    Tumbler, 
whole-feathered,    60;     eyes    in- 
flamed,     60 ;       Tumbling,        76 ; 
colour  of  Powter's  eyes,  96  :  keep- 
ing, 178 
Pillars,  hardy  flowers  for,  130 
Pilumuus  hirtellus,  67 
Pimelea  culture,  421 
Pine  Apple— culture,    9,  232,    272, 
390  ;  houses  for,  10  ;   heating,  11 ; 
heating,  varieties,    86;   decayed, 
92;  Fairrie's  Queen,  172:  varieties 
and  soil,  232;  Hurst-house  seed- 
ling. 276  :  watering,  &c,  390;  ven- 
tilating, 391  ;  new,  436 
Pinery,  increasing  its  temperature, 

315 
"  Pinetum,  Gordon's,"  515 
Pinks— Anne    Boleyn     and     other 
highly  perfumed,  43  r  Carnations, 
&c,  465 
Pinus— insignis,  &c.,  seedlings,  212  : 
maritima  for    seaside,   442  :  con- 
torta.ponderosa,  Sabiniana,  Lam- 
bertiana,  and  cernbroides,  481 
Pip,  50S 
Pipe,  supply,  size  of  for  hot-water 

heating,  95 
Pipes,  heating  by  hot  -water  in,  12s  ; 

hot-water,  arrangement  of,  108 
Piping,  length    required    for    hot- 
water  heating,  72 
Pistia  stratiotes  culture,  434 
Pit— converting     a    small    into    a 
forcing-house,  63:  keeping  down 
damp  in,  136  ;  construction  of  a, 
145 ;  and    management    of,    149  : 
formed  of  turves,  191 :  heating  a 
cold,  342:  heating  a  small,  405 
Pits  heated  by  dung  in  simmer  and 

hot  water  in  winter,  109 
Plum,  pruning,  317 
Plumbago  capensis  pruning,  277 
Plums  on  their  own  roots,  27 
Plymouth  Poultry  Show,  203,  345 
Poinciana  pulcherrima  culture,  405, 
.   445 

Polands,  points  in,  137 
Portico  pillars,  plants  for,  504 
Portumnus  variegatus,  68 


Vll 

Put  for  excluding  worms,  195 
Potato— crop  in  Ireland, 49  :  disease, 
Short's  mode  of  avoiding,  148, 
190,  220,  233;  prevention  of,  257  ; 
experiments  on  its  culture,  400; 
in  pots,  404 
Potatoes  — in  open  ground  by  May 
the  1st,  5  ;  which  have  never  been 
diseased,  27  :  forcing  in  a  pit,  105; 
comparative  produce  and  merits 
of  some,  111 ;  large  produce,  167  : 
Skerry  Blue,  436;  culture,  436; 
earthing-up,  523 

Poultry- judging,  15,  IS,  36,  56; 
stand,  GO;  for  exhibition,  155; 
keeping  largely,  156  ;  in  France, 
157;  killing,  160;  importance  of, 
177  :  Crook's  fountains  and  feed- 
ers, 203;  market  price  of,  204: 
food  required,  208  ;  comparative 
merits,  208;  winter-l;;ying,  225; 
food  for,  225;  food  and  laying 
hens,  247  ;  in  common  yard,  248  ; 
age  when  immaterial  for  exhibit- 
ing, 248  ;  food  they  require,  266; 
preparing  for  exhibition,  268 ; 
feeding,  282:  world  in  1861,  281  : 
prizes,  originator  of,  323  :  market, 
Christmas,  343,  303,  383,  425  : 
keeping,  430:  profitable,  480;. 
house  arrangements,  48S 

Prawns,  29 

Prices  given  for  poultry,  304 

Primula,  farinosa,  soil  for,  216  ;  cul- 
ture, 236  :  proliferous,  275 

Primulas,  short-stalked,  36 

Privet  hedge,  treatment,  116 

Prize  lists,  imperfect  description  of 
poultry  in,  304 

Propagation  of  nlants  bv  the  million, 
377 

Propagating-house,  heating  a  very 
small,  154 

Propagating-pans,  521 

Propolis,  chemistry  of,  367 

Protecting  plants  in  a  London 
garden,  47 

Pruning — bevelled,  87  :  shrubbery 
and  forest  trees,  1S1  :  in  spring, 
446 

Pteris  argyra?a,  505 

Pyroligneous  acid,  405 


Quick  hedge,  moving  an  old,  333 


Rabhit  Judges,  20:  breeding  in 
France,  160:  schedule,  286 

Babbits — feeding,  and  food,  79  ;  fat- 
tening, 80,  325  :  mash  for,  &c.5 
140 :  choice  of  stock,  signs  ol 
health,  breeding  in-and-in,  with 
Hare,  gestation ,  suckling,  &c. , 
226  ;  weaning,  227  ;  length  of  ears, 
228  ;  for  market,  208  :  prizes  for, 
304;  excluding,  323:  protecting 
trees  from,  376,  377;  Chinchil.a 
or  Silver  Grey,  425 

Radishes,  forcing,  135 

Raking,  34 

Raspberries— failing,  95  :  October, 
220 

Raspberry  pruning,  358 

Rats,  poisoning,  140 

Redpolls,  management  of,  100 

Red  spider— on  Cucumbers,  14 ; 
mode  of  prevention,  26;  sulphur 
for,  66  :  on  Vines,  445 

Rcuiont's  nursery,  147 

Rhipsalis  salicornoides  culture,  438 

Rhodanthe  Manglesi  var.  sangulnea,. 
357 

Rhododendron  Edgworthi  culture, 
116 

Rhododendrons  —  cocoa-nut  fibre 
for,  242:  cross-breeding,  309 ; 
three  good,  363 

Rhubarb  wine,  100 

Ribbon-border,  176,  445,  484 

Richardia  maculata  alba,  484 

Road,  management,  14;  making  a 
carriage,  84 

Rockery  and  its  formation,  102, 
128 

Rockficld,  countv  of  Meath,  458 

Rockville,  499,  517 

Roofs  of  lean-to  greenhouses,  cost 
of,  352 

Root-pruning  fruit  trees,  73 

Roots  and  leaves,  action  of,  411 

"  Rose  Annual,"  340 

Rose— old  yellow,  116;  Isabella 
Gray,  354  :  stocks,  Manetti,  445, 
477,  493 :  Show  at  Birmingham, 
408,  515  :   Banksian,    injured    by 


INDEX. 


froBt,  476  \  cutting?,  493,  503; 
Hanctti  stock,  advantages  of,  511 ; 
in  Egvpt,  520;  Celine  Forestier 
and  Shanghai,  522 

Ropes— in  pots,  pruning,  6;  for  pil- 
lars in  North  Wales,  '! ;  of  ISC'), 
the  hest,  24  ;  wintering  delicate 
standard,  87  ;  pruning, 
pinning  and  potting,  242 ;  new, 
250,  340;  seedlings,  251;  cutting 
down  climbing,  251  ;  for  chalky 
soil,  253  ;  pruning  Bunksian,  2^2 : 
repotting,  201  ;  pluming  a  bed  of, 
334;  hybrid  perpetuals  iu  pots, 
405;  climbers,  405;  in  not-,  turn- 
ing out,  41G 

Kouglere'a  nursery,  G6 


Salt— as    A.    Pbach    MM-iti;    134: 

for  grass  land,    262  ;    for  Peach 

trees,  183 
Salter's  nursery,  162 
Salvia,    cacalieefoiia,    174 :    patens, 

sowing,  355 
^andy  soil,  improving,  445 
Sapucaia  Nuts,  380 
Sawdust  as  an  ammonia  fixer,  328 
Saxihaga    hypnoides,    or    tridaeti- 

lytes,  8 
Scale— on  Acacias,  100;  or.  Gardenia, 

116:   insect,  241,  242:  clay  paint 

tor,  262 
Scarlet  Runners  failing,  03 
Sehizanthus  culture  in  pots,  0 
Scottish  ornithological  association, 

178 
Screw,  the,  6G 
Seashore,  what  to  look   for  on,  29, 

49,  G7 
Seaside,  trees  for,  415,  442 
Seasonably,  doing  things,  443 
Sea-weed,  law  of,  160  :  as  a  manure, 

433 
^edum  carncum  variegatum,  51 
Selaginella  dampingoff,  2*1 
Sequoia  sempcrvirens,  482 
shakspearc's  garden,  92 
sheep,  a  fortune  from  one,  120 
Sheffield  Tigcon  Show,  155 
Shrimps,  29 
Silkworms'  eggs.  40 
Sinningia  and  Gloxinia,  329 
Skeletonising  leaves,  45 
Slimy  grub,  241 
Slugs  in  Strawberry-bed,  455 
Smithfield  Club  Show,  156 
Soils,  improving  various,  71 
Sohtnum,  pseudo-capsicum  culture, 

176:  capsicastrum  sowing,  405 
*olanums,   ornamental,   for  green- 
house, 323 
Jouth    of   Ireland    Foultry    Show, 

305 
Spanish  cockerel's  white  faee,  180 
Spanish  cock's  face  reddened,  430  : 

blisters  on,  430 
Spanish  fowls,  points  in,  137 ;   for 

exhibition,   140;    trimming,    328, 

114 ;  as  egg-producers,  364 


Sparrows    building  out  of   season, 

157 
Spergula  pilil'era,  sowing,  11*5,  is  1 : 

successful,  235 
Spergulas  as  on  edging,  GO 
Spinach  leaves  attacked  by  insects, 

3G 
Spiraea  venusta,  not  flowering,  184 
Bpirseas  in  geometric  beds,  5IC 
Spiranthes  cernua,  174 
Spring  flowers,  early,  514 
Stakes,  preserving,  405 
Strtnhnpea,   bucephalus,   277  :    ocu- 

lata,  477 
Statice  Holfordi,  damping  off,  438 
Stephanotis  floribunda  culture,  154, 

350 
Stephenson,   G,  as  a  horticultuiist, 

292 
Stornaway,  mildness  of  climate  at, 

393 
Stove— for  heating,  36:  plants  that 

will  endure  the  conservatory,  292 
Strawberry,  culture,  successful,  30  j 

propagated  by  its  fruit-stem,  51 ; 

propagated   by   fiower-sttm,   95  : 

fruit-stalk  rooting,   183:  beds  by 

the  Liffey,  337 
Strawberries,  0;  bed  management, 

13;  in  pots,  53,  73,  130,463,483; 

forcing  in  a  pit,  105,  222;  in  an 

orchard-house,  109  ;  poultrv  dung 

for,  323 
Streptocarpus  biflora,  or  polyantha, 

154 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  36 
Sulphur  fumigation,  322,  341 
Super  foctat  ion,  195 
Super-phosphfite  of  lime,  36,  320 
Sutton    and    Macclesfield    Poultrv 

Show,  304 
Swan,  diseased,  IIS 
Swans  dying,  160 
Sycamore  unhealthy,  84 


Tabernjemontasa  alba,  or  citri- 

FOLIA,  342 

Tacamahac,  262 

Tacsonia  maticata,  330,  3G0;  bloom- 
ing, 134  :  ignea  blooming,  1S3 

Tan,  as  a  manure,  241:  to  Goose- 
berry trees,  405 

Tank,  heating,  127,  332;  wooden, 
leaking,  176 :  in  a  greenhouse, 
436 

Tate,  Mr.,  again,  1 50,  204  :  defence, 
&c.,  225 

Taunton  Poultry  Association,  523 

Taxus  brevifolia,  482 

Thebault  &  Co.'s  nursery,  e5 

Thrips,  destroying,  146 

Thuja  gigantea,  482 

Timber  for  garden  structures,  12,  S7 

Tobacco,  paper  fumigation,  210  : 
drying,  445:  fumigation,  injury 
from,  504 

Tomatoes  for  preserving,  281 

Torreya  californica,  482 

Tracing  outlines,  497 

Training  on  walls,  modes  of,  172 


Training-studs,  503 
Transplanting      moderate!  y-sized 

trees,  &c  ,  397 
Tredegar's,   Lord,    Poultry    Show, 

2G3 
Trees,  quickly-growing,  7! 
Ti ■(  nehing,  cost  of,  393 
Trinity  College-Gardens,  Dublin,  380, 

412 
Tropa?olum,    for  a  wire  fence,  27  : 

elegans  culture,  176 
Trulfaut's  nursery,  143 
Truffles,  2 

Tubers  of  the  Romans,  1 
Tuberose  culture,  5C4 
Tulips  in  sand,  55 
Turf  collecting,  34 
Turkeys,   Nortolk  and   Cambridge, 

325  :  roupy,  430 
Turnips  for  seed,  2G2 


Vacciniom  Imkayi,  277 
Vallota  purpurea  culture,  201,  505 
Variegated  leaves,  cause  of,  452 
Variegation— in  plants.41, 191 ;  what 

causes?  G4 :  is  it  a  disease?  106, 

106;  instances  of,  195  ;  in  leaves, 

237,  276:  in  flowers,  492 
Vase  plants,  523 
Verbena— layers,  31 :  cuttings,  241  : 

its  history,*  &c,  474:  Purple  King, 

Verbenas— propagating,  1G6,  423  : 
damping,  201  :  cross-breeding,  310 

Veronicas,  pruning,  202 

Versailles,   117 

Verticordia  nitens,  358 

Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin,  89 

Victoria  regia  culture,  334 

Vine— borders,  improving  old,  63, 
201;  pruning,  211;  culture  in 
orchard  -  house,  271 ;  border 
making,  361;  leaves  wiinkled,  505 

Vinery— heating  by  a  pipe-flue,  12  ; 
planting,  14;  building  one,  15; 
fruit  trees  for,  04;  ventilation, 
173:  heating,  217;  soil  of,  222: 
arrangement,  303  ;  aspect  for 
ground,  S23  :  temperature  of,  394 ; 
dividing,  424;  glazed  wall  for, 
445  :  roof  of  ribbed  glass,  205 ; 
converting  to  a  stove,  520 

Vineries  ground,  30,  51,  55,  74 

Vines— lifting  roots  of,  5  ;  in  pots  at 
Worksop,  8,  31,  36 ;  borders, 
making,  36;  with  flowers,  36; 
distance  from  glass,  55 ;  treat- 
ment of  old,  83:  in  pots  cutting 
down,  166;  heat  required,  166; 
potting  and  culture,  166  ;  planting 
in  pots,  &c,  167 ;  roots  protrud- 
ing 172:  in  greenhouse,  281: 
mode  of  growing  at  Lough 
Crew,  300  ;  turned  out  of  vinery, 
303;  fruit  from  neglected,  313; 
in  orchard-houses,  317  ;  glazed 
wall  for,  317 ;  and  Figs,  323 ; 
unfruitful,     342;    for    early    and 


late-houses,  362;  in  propagating- 

house,    41G  :   planting  in  vinerv, 

484;  unfruitful,  504 
Violets,  Neapolitan  and  o'.her,  54 

forcing  281 
Vricsia  xyphostachys,  358 

Walk  manauemrnt,  14 

Walks- treatment  in  winter,  2C1  : 
form  of,  423  ;    making,  444 

Wall,  plants  for  covering  a  south, 
320 :  glazed,  503 

Wall  fruit  trees,  regulating  neg- 
lected, 374  ;  winter  dressing,  376  : 
neglected,  415  ;  fruit,  glass  struc- 
ture for,  424 

Walla,  wiu-hforold,  302 

Waltonian  Case,  lamp  lor,  464  ; 
lamp,  oil  for,  461 

Wardian  Case,  managing  plants  in, 
377 

Wasp,  its  fertilisation,  76 

Wasps*  nests,  destroying,  9 

Wasps  excluding  from  Grapes,  36 

Watering  apparatus,  195 

Watering,  care  required,  173,  176 

Water  Weed,  new,  177 

Wax,  chemistry  ot,  366 

Week,  work  for,  12,  33,  53,  72,    93, 

114,  135,    153,  174,    200,  221,  240, 

260,  280,  301,   321,  340,  361,  3S1, 

403,  422,  44.1,  462,  482,  502,  520  ; 
doings   of  last,   13,  34,  53,  75,  03, 

115,  135,    153,    175,  201,  221,  241, 

261,  280,   302,  322,  341,  361,  382, 

404,  423,  443,  4G3,  483,  503,  521 
Weigela  rosea  pruning,  116 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  482  ;  sowing, 

456 
Whitewash,  to  make,  40 
Whitehaven  Poultry  Show,  324 
Wild  flowers,  choice,  31 
Window  conservatory,  88 
Window  plants— stand    for,    200 : 
in  winter  and  spring,  treatment, 
235 
Wine,  English,  450 
Winter  flowers  in  rooms,  25 
Winter  of  1860-61  at  Torquay,  315 
Wintering  young  plants,  55 
Wire  netting  for  poultry  fence,  503 
Wiraworms,    176,  504:    destroying, 

363 
Wood,  colonial  cabinet,  3f8 
Woodlice,  old  wall  infested  by,  353  ; 

to  destroy  in  walls,  439 
Wood    v.   iron   for   garden    struc- 
tures, 492 
Worcestershire  Poultry  and  Pigeon 

Show,  5G 
Worms,  in  soil,  323  :  in  lawn,  driv- 
ing away,  522 
Wortley  Hall,  454 


Vkv 


,  2Gf> 


Zinc  labels,   ink    for,    154,    505 ; 

writino  oy,  234 
Zizypbus  spina-Christi,  2 


WOODCUTS. 


.Shies  miorosp?rma     11 

,,     alcoquiana    461 

Apricot  Pruning 318 

Balrath 479 

See  Bottle  Feeder 207 

SrrdCarc 158 

Camellia  (model)    440 

farapanca  gramiiflura 278 

Cherry  Pruning 319 

Cineraiia  (model) 370 

Cucumber  and  Melon  House 70 

Cupreasus  funebris 420 

Dendrobium  speciosum Ill 

fripter acanthus  spectabilis 478 

»rn  Case 151 

Fig  Tree  Pruning 234 

Filbert  Pruning 358 

Flower  Border  Panelling 451 

„       Stand  319 

Fines,  Pipes  for 333 

<ias  Heating 314 


Gooseberry  Pruning 

Greenhouse 

Hive  Covers , 

llvgrometer 

Ice  Well    

In-door  Plant  Case    

Juniperus  sphterica  

Knockmaroon  Ledge '. 

Laelia  superhiens   

Linton  Park 1S6,  187,  218,  210,  238,  239, 

Loch  Ness  1"0, 

Lough  Crew  254,  255,  293,  299, 

Mistletoe  Germination,  &c 

Peach  Tree  Pruning 

Pear  Tree  Pruning 394, 

Pelargonium  (model)  

Piceahrma  

Pimelea  spectabilis  (model)   

Pine  Apple  Stove 

Pit  for  Plants  (Heated) 

(Cold) 


Plum  Pruning 318 

Poultry  Fountain  and  Feeder  (Crook's) 203 

Pruning  Cut    87 

Ranking  Plants 131 

Rockfleld  Vinery  and  Peachery 460 

Rockville  499,  517 

Screw,  the  66,  G7 

Sedum  carneum  variegatum  51 

Span-roofed  House   215 

Spider  Crabs  (Pisa  and  Maia) 50 

SpincaB  in  Geometric  Bed  516 

Strawberry  Fruit-Btalk  rooting 183 

Tacsonia  manicata 359 

Tank-heating 127 

Transplaniing  Apparatus 398,  399 

Vice-Regal  Lodge  Garden  00 

Vine  Pruning 211 

Vineries  at  Secretary's  Lodge 133 

Vinery,  Ground 3? 

Watering  Apparatus 105 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


OCTOBER  1—7,  18G1. 


Althrsa. 
Dropwort. 
Chrysanthemums. 
Marvel  of  Peru. 

ltudbeckia. 

19  Sunday  after  Tb 

Lupinus  niutabilis. 


Weather 

KEAB   LOKB 

Barometer. 

Thermom. 

deg.  deg. 

30.205-30. 1G7 

CO— 38 

30.279-30.225 

64—10 

30.203-30.075 

61-30 

30.361-30.255 

59-10 

30.093—30.017 

62-11 

30.267—30.189 

68-41 

30.188-30.118 

69—10 

Sun 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sets. 

m.      h. 

m.     h. 

3  af  6 

36  af  5 

1      6 

35      5 

6      6 

32      5 

7       6 

30      5 

9       6 

28      5 

11       6 

26      5 

12       0 

23      5 

Moon 

Rises     Moon's 
and  8ets     Age. 


Clock 
before 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  hist  thirty-four  rears,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  davs  are  63.1'  and  43.8=  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  SO1,  occurred  on  the  5th  in  1834 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  27°, 
on  the  2nd  in  1853.      During  the  period  113  days  were  fine,  and  on  125  rain  fell. 


FLORA  OF  THE  ROMAN  CLASSICS; 

OB,    CATALOGUE    OF    PLANTS    MENTIONED    BY    LATIN    AUTHORS, 

WITH  AN  ATTEMPT  TJ   IDENTIFY  THEM. 

{Continued from  Vol.  L,  page  473.) 

TUBERS. 


N"   HE  appearance  in  your  Journal  of 
Q|5  y        a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
"  Flora  of  the  Roman  Classics," 
induces  me  to  ask  if  the  learned 
contributor   of  that   article   can 
inform  his  readers  what  product 
of  the  garden  Petronius  alludes 
to  in  one  of  his  satirical  descrip- 
tions of  the  approach  of  age  in  the  "  Tuber 
horti  quod  creavit  unda."      The  passage  is 
to  be  found   at  page  051  of   this  author's 
writings  as  follows  : — 

"  Infelix  modo  crinibus  nitebas, 
Phcebo  pulehrior  et  sorore  PhrEbi; 
At  nunc  lrevior  £ere,  vel  rotundo 
Horti  tubere,  quod  creavit  unda, 
Ridentes,  fugis  et  times,  puellas." 

(Unhappy  one  !  formerly  brighter  than  Phcebus  or 
than  the  sister  of  Phcebus,  you  looked  beautiful  with 
your  hair ;  but  now  [your  head  is]  more  smooth  than 
brass,  or  than  the  globular  Garden  Tuber,  which  rain  has 
brought  forth,  and  you  fear  and  flee  from  the  scoffing  girls.) 
It  has  by  some  been  referred  to  the  Tuber  terra?,  the 
Cyclamen  or  Sow-bread  (KvuXafiivos)  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Cyclamen  that  it  is  produced  by  floods. — 
"VV.  R,  Basham. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Tubers  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers — the  Tuber,  which  was  a  tree,  and  the 
"  Tuber  horti,"  or  "  Tuber  terra?,"  mentioned  under  both 
names  by  Petronius  and  others. 

Of  the  Tuber  we  have  this  histor}r  from  Pliny  : — 
"  JEque  peregrina  sunt  zizipha  et  tuberes,  qua?  et  ipsa 
non  pridem  venere  in  Italiam,  ba?c  ex  Africa,  ilia  ex 
Syria.  Sextus  Papinius,  quern  Consulem  vidimus,  primus 
utraque  attulit,  Divi  Augusti  novissimis  temporibus,  in 
castroruin  aggeribus  sata,  baccis  similiora  quam  malis, 
sed  aggeribus  pra?cipue  decora  quoniam  et  in  tecta  jam 
silva?  scandunt.  Tuberum  duo  genera  ;  candidum  et 
a  colore  sericum  dictum."  (The  Jujube  trees  and  the 
Tubers  are  alike  exotics,  which,  indeed,  have  but  recently 
come  into  Italy,  the  latter  out  of  Africa  and  the  former 
out  of  Syria.  Sextus  Papinius,  whom  we  have  seen 
Consul,  first  introduced  both  of  them  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  having  planted 
them  in  raised  beds  within  his  camps.  The  fruits  are 
more  like  to  berries  than  to  Apples.  They  are  chiefly 
ornamenfal,  grown  upon  raised  beds  [terraces],  and 
woods  of  them  clamber  upon  houses.  Of  the  Tubers 
there  are  two  kinds — the  white,  and  that  from  its  colour 
called  sericum  [cerinum  ?  waxen  yellow]). — Nat.  Hist., 
xv.,  c.  14. 

That  the  Tuber  came  from  northern  Africa  and  was 
No.  27. — Vol.  II.,  New  Series. 


improved  by  culture  we  have  the  testimony  of  Martial, 
who  says — 


(Tubers  with  soft  kernels  and  home-grown  are  sent  to 
you  from  suburban  trees  :  why  do  you  require  those  from 
Libya?)— Up  iff.,  1.  xiii.,  12—13. 

Libya  was  the  portion  of  Africa  bordering  on  Egypt, 
but  frequently  was  extended  by  the  poets  to  include 
Carthage.  In  the  same  epigram  Martial  mentions  that 
the^e  stoneless  Tubers  came  from  Nomentum,  a  town  of 
the  Sabines,  aud  not  far  distaut  from  Rome.  Accord- 
ing to  Seneca  the  term  apyrina  did  not  imply  that  there 
was  no  hardness  in  the  kernel,  but  only  less  hardness. — ■ 
(Seneca's  Ep.,  85.) 

Of  the  same  tree,  for  tree  it  evidently  appears  to  have 
been,  Pliny  further  says,  after  directing  the  Zizyphus  to 
be  raised  from  seed,  "  Tuberes  melius  inserunter  inpruno 
sylvestri,  et  inalo  cotoneo,  et  in  ealabrice,  ea  est  spina 
sylvestris."  (The  Tubers  are  better  grafted  upon  the 
wild  Plum,  the  Cotoneaster,  and  the  Calabrix,  which  is  a 
wild  Thorn.) — Ibid.,  xvii.,  c.  10. 

In  that  passage  Pliny  evidently  intimates  that  they 
may  be  sown  like  the  Zizyphus,  though  grafting  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  Palladius  states  the  same.  He  says — ■ 
"Nunc  (Februarius)  tuberes  seruntur  et  inseruutur." 
(Now,  February,  Tubers  should  be  sown  and  grafted.)— 
De  He  Hustira,  iii.,  c.  25. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  he  is  still  more  particular,  as 
follows  : — "  Mense  Septembri  circa  Kalendas  Octobres, 
vel  Februario  tuberes  seremus  sobole,  vel  nucleis,  cujus 
tenera  diligenter  nutriri  debet  infantia.  Sumatur  cum 
radicibus  plant  a  divulsa  :  bubulo  simo  linatur  ac  luto  :  sta- 
tuatur  pingui  terra  et  subacta,  subditis  conchis,  et  marina 
alga  :  terris  magna  sui  parte  condatur.  Alii  pomis  statim 
grana  decussa  et  sole  siccata,  pingui  et  prope  cribrata 
terra,  auctumno  tria  simul  ponunt,  qua?  feruutur  in  ununi 
coire  virgultum:  quod  assidua  rigatione  juvandum  est, 
atque  fossura,  qua?  solum  leviter  scalpens  teneritudini 
robur  inducat,  post  annum  deinde,  vel  aliquanto  tardius, 
qua?  fuerit  de  semine  planta,  transfertur  :  et  hoc  genere 
fructus  efficit  dulciores.  Mense  Januario  ultimo  vel 
Februario  tuberum  surculus  mirabiliter  proficit  cydonio 
insitus,  inseritur  autem  malis  omnibus,  et  piris,  et  prunis, 
et  Calabrici  melius  trunco  fisso,  quam  cortice,  desuper 
qualo  vel  fictili  vase  munitur,  repletis  usque  prope  sum- 
mitatem  surculis  terra  subacta  cum  stercore.  Prosnnt 
tuberibus,  qua?  malis  prodesse  memoravi.  Tuberes  serva- 
buntur.si  obruantur  in  milio,  velurceolis  picatis  et  oblitis." 
(In  the  month  of  September,  about  the  Kalends  of  Octo- 
ber, or  in  February,  we  propagate  the  Tuber,  either  from 
a  sucker  or  from  kernels.  Its  tender  infancy  should  be 
diligently  nurtured.  Let  the  plant  be  taken  up  with  its 
roots,  smeared  with  cowdung  and  clay,  planted  in  rich, 
well-worked  soil,  with  shells  and  sea-weed  placed  beneath, 
a  chief  part  of  it  should  be  buried  underground.  Others 
in  autumn  sow  three  seeds  together,  that  have  been  shaken 
from  the  fruit  and  dried  in  the  sun.  sowing  in  rich,  well- 
sifted  earth.  They  are  said  to  unite  and  produce  one 
No.  C79.— Vol.  NXVI.,  Old  Series. 
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stem.  It  must  be  assiduously  watered,  in  which  it 
delights,  and  the  soil  be  dug  around  and  lightly  scarified, 
which  will  bring  strength  to  the  tender  plant.  A  year 
afterwards,  or  rather  later,  the  plant  raised  from  seed 
is  transplanted,  and  this  produces  superior  fruit.  At  the 
end  of  January,  or  during  February,  a  graft  of  the  Tuber 
inserted  on  the  Quince  thrives  exceedingly.  It  is  grafted 
also  on  all  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  and  on  the  Calihrix. 
with  more  success  in  the  cleft  trunk  than  in  the  bark.* 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  basket  or  earthen  vessel  filled  to  above 
the  graft  with  earth  well  mixed  with  dung.  Those  things 
are  beneficial  to  Tubers  which  I  have  recorded  as  being 
beneficial  to  Apples.  The  fruit  of  the  Tubers  will  be 
preserved  if  buried  in  Millet  seed,  or  in  small  vessels 
pitched  and  well  closed.) — Ibid.,  x.,  c.  14. 

Now,  the  question  to  be  solved  is,  What  is  the  modern 
name  of  the  Tuber  tree  ?  To  guide  us  to  a  correct 
answer  we  have  these  facts — It  was  a  native  of  Africa ; 
probably  resembled  the  Jujube  tree,  for  it  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it ;  it  was  graftable  upon 
the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Thorns  ;  it  was  probably  evergreen, 
because  grown  against  houses  ;  the  fruit  was  eatable,  and 
even  agreeable,  and  capable  of  being  preserved. 

To  all  these  characteristics  agrees  lihamnus  spina 
Christi,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Zizyphus  spina  Christi. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  northern  Africa,  Barbary,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine,  the  very  localities  best,  known  to  Sextus 
Papinius.  It  is  not  only  of  the  same  natural  order 
(Bhamnacea^)  as  the  Jujube,  but  is  now  included  in  the 
same  genus.  It  is  graftable  upon  some,  if  not  all  the 
stocks  stated  by  Palladius  ;  and  we  may  remark  that  if 
it  failed  in  some  it  would  not  be  surprising,  for  pro- 
miscuous grafting  was  one  of  the  delusions  under  which 
most  of  the  Roman  writers  on  gardening  laboured.  It 
is  an  evergreen,  and  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  sides  of 
houses,  the  leaves  much  resembling  those  of  Ivy.  The  ! 
branches  are  round  and  pliant,  and  being  furnished  with 
many  sharp  spines,  calculated  to  give  pain,  Haselquist 
thinks  that  the  crown  of  thorns  put  upon  our  Saviour's 
head  was  probably  formed  of  them  :  hence  the  specific 
name  of  spina  Christi.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  drupe,  the 
size  of  a  small  plum,  enclosing  a  roundish  nucleus  or  stone,  | 
and  is  said  by  Desfontaines  to  be  eatable  and  pleasant. 
Like  those  of  the  Jujube,  they  improve  by  being  kept. 

It  was  not  to  the  tree  Tuber  that  Petronius  alludes 
under  the  name  of  Tuber  horti. 

In  the  passage  quoted  by  our  correspondent  the  satirist 
makes  one  of  his  acquaintances,  Eumolpus,  ridicule  the 
loss  of  hair  which  he,  Petronius,  had  sustained.  The 
passage  has  been  thus  rendered  in  English  verse  : — 

*'  Beauty's  chief  ornament,  your  hair,  is  lost : 
That  vernal  grace  has  felt'untimely  frost. 
Your  naked  temples  mourn  their  ravish'd  shade; 
Waste  as  a  stubble  field  your  pate  is  laid. 
Fallacious  gods  !  how  swiftly  fades  our  bloom  ! 
The  gifts  you  first  bestow  you  first  resume. 
Unhappy  man  !  charms  did  once  surround 
Your  head  with  shining  tresses  crown'd, 
So  bright  that  far  less  brightly  glister 
'the  locks  of  Phoebus  or  his  sister. 
Now  all  is  chang'd,  and  in  their  stead, 
Polish'd  as  brass,  appears  your  head 
Like  a  fresh  Mushroom,  round  and  bright, 
And  scoff  d  by  girls  you  take  to  flight."  t 

Every  one  must  have  noticed  how  often  the  pilus,  or 
cap,  of  the  Mushroom  is  a  miniature  model  of  a  bald 
head.  Nor  is  the  resemblance  much  less  in  some  of  the 
freshly-disinterred  Truffles. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Martial  that  the  term  Tuber 
was  applied  to  the  Mushroom,  at  all  events  by  the 
poets,  for  he  has  these  lines — 


i  stating  that  the  grafting  should  be 


■  Columella,  book  xi.,  c.  2, 
in  January. 

t  A  French  translation,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1756,  has  rendered 
two  of  the  concluding  lines  thus : — 

*'  Ton  crane  aussi  poli  cju'aucun  metails  peut  l'etre 
Kesseuihle  au  champignon  qu'unc  pluye  u  fait  naitre." 


(We.  Tubers,  who  with  tender  head  break  through  our 
mother  earth,  are  second  only  to  the  Boletus.) — Epic/., 
1.  xiii.,  50. 

Now,  the  Truffle  never  does  break  through  the  surface, 
but  is  strictly  a  subterranean  fungus.  What  fungus  was 
known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Boletus  we  need  not  here 
digress  to  determine  ;  it  was  evidently  in  high  esteem, 
for  Juneval  says — 


(LTncertain  fungi  are  given  to  friends  of  small  esteem,  the 
Boletus  to  the  master.) 

Pliny  speaks  of  Tubers  as  follows: — "Et  quoniam  a 
miraculis  rerum  ccepimus,  sequemur  eorum  ordinem,  in 
quibus  vel  maximum  est,  aliquid  nasci  aut  vivere  sine 
ulla  radice.  Tubera  ha>c  vocantur."  (Since  we  have  begun 
concerning  the  wonders  of  nature  we  will  follow  them  in 
order,  and  among  the  chief  is  that  any  plant  should  be 
either  produced  or  live  without  a  root.  Such  are  those 
called  Tubers.)— Nat.  Hist.,  xix.,  c.  2. 

That  Pliny  meant  the  Truffle  there  can  be'  no  doubt, 
for  at  considerable  length  he  proceeds  to  describe  these 
Tubera  in  words  which  have  been  thus  translated  by 
Dr.  Bostock  and  Mr.  Biley  :  — 

"  Truffles  generally  grow  in  dry,  sandy  soils,  and  spots 
that  are  thickly  covered  with  shrubs  ;  in  size  they  are 
often  larger  than  a  Quince,  and  are  found  to  weigh  as 
much  as  a  pound.  There  are  two  kinds  of  them  ;  the  one 
full  of  sand,  and,  consequently,  injurious  to  the  teeth, 
the  other  free  from  sand  and  all  impurities.  They  are 
distinguished  also  by  their  colour,  which  is  red  or  black, 
and  white  within  ;  those  of  Africa  are  the  most  esteemed. 
AVhether  the  Truffle  grows  gradually,  or  whether  this 
blemish  of  the  earth — for  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  no- 
thing else — at  once  assumes  the  globular  form  and 
magnitude  which  it  presents  when  found ;  whether, 
too  it  is  possessed  of  vitality  or  not,  are  all  of  them 
questions,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  easy  to  be 
solved.  It  decays  and  rots  in  a  manner  precisely  similar 
to  wood. 

"  It  is  known  to  me  as  a  fact,  that  the  following  circum- 
stance happened  to  Lartius  Licinius,  a  person  of  praetorian 
rank,  while  minister  of  justice,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Car- 
thage in  ^pain  ;  upon  biting  a  Truffle,  he  found  a  denarius 
inside,  which  all  but  broke  his  fore  teeth — an  evident 
proof  that  the  Truffle  is  nothing  else  but  an  agglomeration 
of  elementary  earth.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Truffle  belongs  to  those  vegetable  productions 
which  spring  up  spontaneously,  and  are  incapable  of 
being  reproduced  from  seed. 

"  Of  a  similar  nature,  too,  is  the  vegetable  production 
known  in  the  province  of  Cyrenaica  by  the  name  of 
'  misy.'  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  its  smell  and 
taste,  but  more  fleshy  than  the  Truffle ;  the  same,  too, 
as  tn  the  Iton  of  the  Thracians,  and  the  Geranion  of  the 
Greeks. 

"  The  following  peculiarities  we  find  mentioned  with 
reference  to  the  Truffle.  When  there  have  been  showers 
in  autumn,  and  frequent  thunder-storms,  Truffles  are 
produced,  thunder  contributing  more  particularly  to 
their  development ;  they  do  not,  however,  last  beyond  a 
year,  and  are  considered  the  most  delicate  eating  when 
gathered  in  spring.  In  some  places  the  formation  of 
them  is  attributed  to  water  ;  as  at  Mytilene,  for  instance, 
where  they  are  never  to  be  found,  it  is  said,  unless  the 
rivers  overflow,  and  bring  down  the  seed  from  Tiara,  that 
being  the  name  of  a  place  at  which  they  are  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  The  finest  Truffles  of  Asia  are 
those  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lampsacus  and 
Alopeconmsus  ;  the  best  in  Greece  are  those  of  the 
vicinity  of  Elis." 

The  opinions  that  the  rain  and  the  overflowing  of  the 
river  gave  birth  to  the  Truffle  agrees  with  the  sentence 
in  Petronius  Arbiter. — G. 
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WINTERING  CUTTINGS  OF  BEDDING 
GERANIUMS, 

CALCEOLARIAS    AND    DIANTHUSES — OBTAINING    BOTTOM 

HEAT. 
The  verv  end  of  September  aud  the  first  half  of  October  is 
about  the  very  best  time  for  planting  cuttings  of  all  the  bedding 
Geraniums,  where  the  greatest  number  is  to  be  kept  over  the 
winter  in  the  smallest  space,  and  I  was  going  to  say  with  the  least 
trouble.  But  when  one  begins  to  talk  about  trouble,  it  is  high 
time  for  that  one,  and  for  all  of  his  or  her  clan,  to  give  up  all 
ideas  of  keeping  any  plants  through  the  winter,  be  they  bedders 
or  be  they  not. 

The  best  cuttings  of  Geraniums  are  the  very  tops  of  the 
weakest  Bhoots,  and  all  the  tops  of  very  stinted  plants,  or  such 
as  may  have  been  hard  up  for  the  last  month  for  want  of  water 
or  free  room  at  the  roots. 

I  once  saw  an  operation  worth  talking  about.  The  family 
left  for  the  long  vacation,  and  the  gardener,  or  the  man  who  did 
the  garden,  rooted  out  all  the  Geraniums  before  the  middle  of 
September.  One  of  them  was  a  seedling  raised  and  flowered 
that  season  in  the  same  garden,  and  they  set  a  store  by  it,  as  the 
saying  is,  but  the  man  forgot  all  about  it  for  a  month.  It  was 
then  the  middle  of  October.  He  had  to  hunt  for  it  outside  the 
garden  ;  found  it — a  very  largo  plant,  all  but  quite  shrunk  up  ; 
but  he  took  it  in  and  took  off  all  the  tops  for  cuttings  not  much 
over  3  inches  long.  They,  the  cuttings,  took  a  very  long  time  to 
root,  but  they  all  did  root,  and  that  man  says  to  this  day  October 
is  the  right  time  to  "  put  down  "  cuttings  for  the  winter. 

After  the  beginning  of  October  it  is  too  late  to  make  cuttings 
of  Verbenas  or  Petunias.  I  mean  too  late  for  such  people  as  I 
am  writing  to  at  present.  There  is  nothing  that  will  pay  for  the 
trouble  to  them  now  but  Calceolarias ;  and  all  good  bedding 
Calceolarias  begin  to  root  now  on  their  own  account  from  the 
back  of  the  shoots  nearest  to  the  ground,  and  unless  it  was  not 
a  hard  time  of  it,  they  would  go  on  and  improve  in  this  their 
natural  way  of  rooting  till  Christmas,  and  good,  soft  little 
cuttings  of  them  will  do  well  enough  to  be  put  in  under  a  hand- 
glass till  that  time.  But  the  luxury  of  a  hand-glass  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  reads  my  letters — I  cannot 
yet  afford  to  have  one  hand-light  myself.  But  I  have  lots  of 
tops  and  Btops,  which  answer  just  as  well  for  propagation,  at  ten 
times  less  cost  and  bother.  The  top  parts  of  flower-pots  without 
the  bottom,  and  that  to  be  turned  upside  down,  will  give  the 
best  idea  of  my  tops ;  but  drain  earthenware-pipes  of  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  the  bore  or  barrel  are  better  than  flower-pots 
with  the  bottoms  knocked  out  with  a  hammer,  and  short  pieces 
of  such  pipes  are  better  than  the  best  hand-glasses  in  the  world 
for  striking  autumn  cuttings ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
better  is  this — you  can  place  them  in  front  of  a  south  window,  or 
on  the  south  side  of  a  house,  or  castle,  or  anything  where  the 
sun  comes  the  strongest,  and,  of  course,  the  hottest  part  about  a 
place,  and  there  you  can  put  down  your  cuttings  in  the  middle 
of  the  dog  days  with  less  risk  of  suffering  than  if  they  were 
under  a  hand-glass  behind  a  house,  .or  wall,  or  castle,  or  fence, 
or  dyke.  The  sun  cannot  touch  them,  the  earthenware  things 
get  hot  as  iron  bars,  and  the  damp  from  the  watering  rises 
and  makes  it  exactly  like  the  top  heat  of  a  very  sweet  hotbed  in 
the  spring.  A  square  of  glass  is  the  stop  to  keep  in  that  heat  for 
the  use  of  the  cuttings. 

Tou  never  saw  how  easy  all  the  new  Pinks  or  Dianthus  tribes 
do  in  and  under  my  tops  and  stops ;  and  that  reminds  me  that  I 
made  a  tremendous  mistake  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  when 
I  said  that  nothing  would  do  much  good  for  out-door  cuttings 
except  Calceolarias  after  October  is  once  in.  Why,  I  shall  have 
to  put  in  scores  of  cuttings  yet  of  many  sorts  of  Dianthuses. 
Capt.  T.  Clark's  hybrids,  single  and  double,  are  the  very  best 
yet  in  existence.  I  never  saw  such  loads  of  cut  flowers  as  I  cut 
this  season  of  his  single  kind.  I  had  only  one  stool  of  the  double 
of  this  strain.  I  had  it  from  Dr.  Lindley's  garden  through  Mr. 
Booth,  our  late  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  it 
must  be  true.  Then  I  ordered  a  plant  of  Dianthus  hybridus 
multiflorus,  or  double  winter-flowering  sort,  which  is  figured  in 
the  "Illustrated  Bouquet;"  but  I  first  saw  it  at  the  Floral 
Committee  this  time  last  year,  and  seeing  it  to  be  such  a  first- 
rate  flower  I  sent  for  it  at  once,  and  now  I  have  a  dozen  of  it, 
and  I  shall  put  in  every  morsel  of  cutting  the  plants  will  make 
till  the  end  of  November. 

But  I  found  out  a  way  for  making  a  damp  hotbed,  or  bottom 
heat  in  summer,  at  no  cost.     I  can  have  a  damp  bottom  heat  on 


the  leads  or  on  the  window-sills  of  the  highest  house  in  London, 
and  my  tops  and  stops  will  strike  cuttings  outside  the  window 
facing  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  July,  August,  or  September 
without  shading  in  the  least,  and  the  bottom  heat  will  rise  or 
fall  of  itself,  according  to  the  light  there  is  for  the  cuttings. 
The  plan  will  also  grow  Geraniums  aud  Fuchsias,  with  many 
other  kinds  of  plants  for  the  shows.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have 
moist  bottom  heat  for  a  plant  the  whole  summer,  and  the  top  to 
be  out  in  the  open  air  all  the  while.  It  is  as  good  as  the  geo- 
thermal  system  of  old  English  gardeners — not  the  dry  destroy- 
ing heat  from  heating  a  bed  of  earth  as  M.  Naudin  very  foolishly 
recommended  in  his  pamphlet.  I  kept  the  plan  quite  a  secret 
till  I  made  sure  of  it  myself.  Then  one  of  the  best  practical 
men  of  our  day  called,  and  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Marnock,  of  the  Kegent's  Park  Botanic,  was  the  first  person 
who  ever  recommended  growing  plants  in  double  pots  ;  and  Mr. 
Eyles,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  the  first  who  proved  to  the 
public,  and  in  a  public  way,  that  plants  could  be  grown  on  the 
surface  of  water  the  year  round  more  easily  than  in  any  other 
way  in  the  same  arrangement  of  house-room.  Now  my  plan 
for  bottom  heat  on  the  top  of  a  house  embraces  the  essence  and 
the  two  best  points  in  the  double-pot  system,  and  in  the  plan  of 
growing  plants  standing  on  the  surface  of  sheets  of  water.  You 
can  understand  how  plants  rest  on  the  surface  of  water  if  you 
suppose  in  the  country  a  four  or  nine-gallon  cask  to  be  put  down 
in  a  horse-pond  till  the  top  end  was  just  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  water,  then  you  would  put  a  pot  Geranium  on  the  end  of 
the  cask;  then,  of  course,  the  bottom  of  the  pot  was  just  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  and  the  roots  could  then  suck  and  be  constantly 
full  of  sap. 

Now,  just  look  at  this.  Suppose  I  put  your  Geranium-pot 
inside  a  bigger  pot,  as  Mr.  Marnock  recommended,  and  suppose 
your  pot  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  my  empty  pot  by  2  inches, 
because  the  rim  of  your  pot  rested  upon  the  top  of  my  pot,  and 
made  your  pot  hang,  as  it  were,  inside  my  pot.  Mow,  that  is 
the  new  dodge.  Where  the  tops  of  the  two  pots  join  issue  for 
the  hanging  of  the  inside  one,  I  run  a  bit  of  putty  or  puddled 
clay,  as  for  grafts,  to  make  the  part  perfectly  air-tight.  The 
plan  hinges  on  the  perfection  of  the  air-tightness  between  the 
rims  of  the  two  pots.  Now,  with  this  putty  on  and  dry,  place 
them  on  the  top  of  the  cask  in  the  pond  again,  and  push 
in  the  cask  till  the  water  is  2  inches  deep  over  it ;  the  water 
will  then  be  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  inner  pot,  and  it 
rests,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  water  just  like  Mr.  Eyles 
did  his  basin  plants  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Instead  of  a  beer- 
cask  to  stand  the  double  pot  on,  suppose  you  put  it  in  a 
hand-basin,  with  water  enough  to  rise  to  the  bottom  of  the 
inside  pot,  or  nearly  so ;  or  a  soup-plate  might  do  ;  but  a  deep 
garden-pot  saucer  is  the  best  of  all,  and  if  you  keep  the  saucer 
full  the  whole  summer,  the  heat  of  the  outer  pot  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  will  cause  the  air  which  is  between  the  pots  to  suck 
up  the  water,  and  vapour  will  ri3e  of  itself  from  the  heat ;  bur 
neither  the  heat  nor  the  moisture  can  escape  from  between  the 
two  pots,  owing  to  the  stopping  with  putty  or  soft  clay.  Then 
the  inside  pot  is  hanging  in  a  vapour-bath  all  the  summer.  rlhe 
roots  next  the  side  of  the  pot  never  get  quite  dry,  even  if  yon 
did  not  water  the  pot,  because  the  inside  pot  itself  is  constantly 
as  wet  from  the  vapour  as  if  it  were  in  a  pond,  and  the  roots 
stick  to  any  moist  surface  like  that. 

I  have  struck  many  sorts  of  cuttings  and  grown  several  plants 
of  different  families  of  plants  by  this  simple  plan,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  some  of  you  will  make  wonders  to  cease  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  growing  and  rooting  systems,  by  some  improved 
method  of  applying  the  thing  inside  as  well  as  outside  all  manner 
of  houses,  hothouses  included.  Hang  up  a  plant  to  the  ridge  of 
a  Pine-stove,  and  it  may  thus  enjoy  damp  bottom  heat  the  whole 
summer.  Ferns,  in  double  pots,  puttied  and  put  in  saucers  of 
water  after  being  potted  in  nine-parts  of  cocoa-nut  refuse,  and 
one-part  yellow  maiden  loam — the  proper  proportions  for  most 
Ferns  which  do  not  rise  above  15  inches  or  18  inches  high — I 
say  Ferns  treated  that  way  would  astonish  Mr.  Sims  himself. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  the  finest  Ferns  will  grow  nearly  so 
easily  as  in  that  very  compost,  and  no  drainage  to  the  pots  either, 
except  a  little  of  the  fibres,  of  which  there  is  a  due  proportion  in 
every  measure  of  the  refuse.  But,  say  cuttings  instead  of  Ferns, 
and  we  shall  be  nearer  perfection.  Every  plant  will  root  in  it 
faster  and  more  to  its  likmg  than  in  any  other  thing  I  ever  saw 
tried. 

I  was  amused  the  other  day  on  receiving  some  rare  plants 
from  near  Bristol,  from  a  rev.  gentleman  there,  all  grown  in  our 
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Kingston  cocoa-nut  refuse  stuff;  and  if  you  could  see  the  vigour 
of  Sibthorpia  europea,  the  most  delicate  of  European  growth, 
you  would  not  wonder  at  my  earnestness. 

If  I  was  young  again  I  would  undertake  to  beat  Mr.  Turner 
at  all  the  shows  with  this  way  of  bottom  heat  to  Pelargoniums, 
and  I  would  never  give  a  drop  of  strong  water  to  the  top  of  a 
pot  Geranium,  but  would  supply  it  in  vapour  from  below.  My 
cuttings  would  be  all  struck  that  way  out  of  doors.  I  mean  the 
cuttings  of  all  common  pot  plants,  as  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias, 
Mimulus,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Geraniums,  and  all ;  so  that  from 
the  cradle  they  would  be  accustomed  to  the  system.  Juat 
consider  yourself  the  difference  there  must  be  between  a  col- 
lection of  plants  reared  this  way  without  as  much  as  a  news- 
paper shading  on  any  of  the  cuttings  from  first  to  last.  Again  : 
the  plan,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  found  just  as  useful  iu-doors  as 
in  the  open  garden — I  mean  in  living-rooms.  Any  plant  one 
could  bring  into  a  drawing-room  where  the  air  is  very  dry  during 
the  winter  on  account  of  the  fires,  and  more  particularly  Ferns, 
would  do  all  the  better  by  having  the  pot  thus  protected  from 
the  thirsty  air  of  the  rooms.  In  great  houses  they  do  this  as 
part  of  the  routine,  but  not  quite  so  effectually  as  it  might  be 
done.  They  plunge  the  pots  in  china  jars  or  in  some  ornamental 
vases,  or  things  of  that  kind,  and  then  with  very  green  moss 
they  mulch  the  surface  as  it  were — a  most  excellent  plan,  and  if 
the  moss  was  made  to  fill  the  top  of  the  open  space  between  the 
vase  and  pot,  very  tightly,  it  would  be  much  better  than  stuff- 
ing in  moss  all  the  way  down  between  them. 

The  great  want  is  to  have  warm  air  well  returned  round  the 
flower-pot,  and  there  would  be  sufficient  moisture  for  the  air 
from  the  drainage.  But  a  common  flower-pot  and  a  common 
empty  pot  of  the  same  kind  would  keep  any  plant  as  safe  as  a 
gold  vase,  if  the  two  rims  were  made  air-tight  as  in  my  out-door 
propagation  tins  very  season.  "We  shall  say  double  potting  is 
very  good  indeed,  both  in  summer  and  winter;  but  an  air-tight 
cavity  between  the  two  pots  has  four  times  more  of  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  practice  of  double  potting.  We  all  know 
the  use  and  value  of  pillow-cases.  What  would  you  say  if  one 
were  to  order  flower-pot  cases  to  be  made  on  purpose  for  this 
very  thing?  Many  a  worse  contrivance  has  been  in  practiiv  in 
my  time  ;  but  I  mean  to  get  some  pillow-cases  for  my  propagat- 
ing-pots  in  the  open  ground.  The  price  of  a  couple  of  hand- 
glasses would  set  me  up  for  all  my  wants ;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  of  Surbiton,  the  inventor  of  the  ridge  tiles  on  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  so  common  now  about  London,  would  soon 
get  them  up  to  my  sizes  and  capacities  in  his  pottery  here.  The 
eases  would  be  merely  upright  pots  without  bottoms,  and  I 
could  use  tliem  constantly  in  two  ways — put  some  of  my  best 
seedlings  in  pots,  case  and  putty,  and  put  them  ou  water;  or 
make  a  ring  with  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  case  on  the  south 
border,  fill  within  the  ring  with  cuttings,  put  the  case  over  the 
cuttings,  and  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  top,  and  what  would  be 
the  difference  between  that  and  my  tops  and  bottomsp  I  shall  call 
this  "  The  Cultivation  and  Propagation  for  the  Million  ;"  and 
whenever  I  shall  hear  of  a  practical  gardener  taking  to  the  thing, 
I  shall  warn  him  off  and  tell  him  plainly  to  stick  to  his  hotbeds, 
or  try  the  geothcrmal  plan,  or  anything  but  this.       D.  Beaton. 


EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
September  24. 
Floral  Committee.— When  firing  that  casual  shot  about  the 
bedding-out  at  Kensington  Gore,  and  the  immense  labour  there 
seemed  to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  I  had  in  mj  mind  a  very  simple 
matter,  which  I  will  explain  presently  ;  and  I  can  assure  "  F.  R." 
that  the  reference  to  the  doings  of  the  past  was  prompted  by  the 
feeling  that  I  share  with  many  others,  that  the  old  leaven  is  not 
eradicated  jet.  That  the  Ko'yal  Horticultural  Society  lias  made 
most  rapid  strides  in  public  favour  the-e  can  bo  no  question; 
that  it  has  taken  many  steps  well  calculated  to  advance  it  in  that 
respect  is  also  patent,  The  appointment  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Murray  and  Mr.  Kvles  as  its  managing  powe»a,  thceslablisbment 
of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees,  the  popular  character  of  its 
exhibitions  (so  ditlerent  from  the  exclusivcness  of  lormer  days), 
all  augur  well  :  but  there  are  still  those  connected  with  it,  of 
whom  to  say  the  least,  the  public  is  somewhat  shy  of  trusting; 
and  already,  as  perhaps  "  F.  R."  is  aware,  a  considerable  sum 
beyond  the  original  estimate  has  been  expended.  However,  as 
they  have  eucli  a  large  accession  of  members,  possibly  the  diffi- 


culty will  be  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  money.  Norshould 
I  have  probably  alluded  to  it  but  for  this  reason  : — I  believe 
it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  not  only  a  show  but  a  model  place ; 
and  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
will  visit  it,  and,  most  likely,  desire  something  of  the  kind  to  be 
done  in  their  own  place. 

Now  I  know  a  little  of  what  comes  of  this.  My  lord  goes 
into  the  garden  at  Belleville,  ca'ls  the  gardener  and  says,  "  Harris, 
I  saw  the  gardens  at  Kensington  Gore  the  other  day,  and  should 
very  much  like  to  know  why  I  can't  have  mine  as  good."  If 
Harris  ventures  to  suggest  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  labour 
he  is  immediately  pooh-poohed  ;  for  although  my  lord  cares  not 
how  many  pounds  he  expends  to  preserve  his  game,  he  grudges 
every  one  expended  on  the  ornamental  part  of  his  grounds  at 
any  rate  :  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  only  but  just  lair  to  let 
good  folks  know  what  really  is  the  labour  required  to  keep  such 
a  garden  in  trim,  and  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  qualified  to  be  a 
model  garden  ;  for  that  we  must  look  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Kew,  or  (as  Mr.  Beaton  seems  to  speak  so  highly  of  it),  Hampton 
Court. 

And  now,  having  exonerated  myself  from  the  charge  of  uufair- 
ness,  1  hope,  the  Floral  Committee  may  be  reported.  The 
subjects  smt  in  for  examination  were  few  in  number. 

From  Mr.  G.  MTntosh  came  Lophospermum  graudiflorum 
coccineum,  not  unlike  Jacksoni,  and  not  considered  distinct 
enough  to  merit  any  award. 

From  Mr.  Hauiey,  cardener  to  Sir  Culling  Eavdley,  came 
Oxalis  tropaioides,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  purchased 
under  that  name  in  Russia.  The  foliage  is  dark  and  the  habit 
dwarf,  well  calculated  for  an  edging;  but  it  was  recognised  as 
an  old  plant,  its  true  name  being  Comiculata  rubra. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  sent  some  interesting  subjects — 
viz.,  Geranium  tetragona ;  Weigela  rosea  variegata  ;  Arabia 
proeurrens  foliis  variegatis,  a  pretty  rock  plant  ;  Fuchsia 
corymbiilora  foliis  variegatis  ;  Yaecinium  vitis-idova  foliis  varie- 
gatis, a  very  pretty  dwarf  shtub,  well  calculated  for  the  edging 
of  an  American  bed — for  this  a  Label  of  Commendation  was 
awarded  ;  and  Mentha  Ik-tcrophylla  foliis  variegatis. 

Mr.  Kingborn,  of  Richmond,  sent  a  very  curious  plant — 
Anigozanthus  Manglesi,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by 
the  Very  Rev.  George  F.  Pownall,  Dean  of  Perth,  Western 
Australia.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  plant,  having  been  figured 
years  ago  in  Sweet,  but  it  is  very  sterling  :  we  heir  sometimes 
people  exelaini  in  looking  at  a  flower,  "How  like  wax!"  This 
really  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  cloth,  an  1  the  back  of 
the  Mower-scape  almost  looks  like  the  tags  on  a  soldier's  shoulder- 
knot.  The  colour  is  a  bright  green  and  brilliant  scarlet,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  will  prove  a  very  great  favourite  witii  ladies.  It 
is  said  to  be  difficult  of  cultivation  ;  but  these  difficulties,  are 
now  vanishing,  and  the  skill  that  has  made  the  Disa  bloom  will 
probably  make  the  Anigozanthus  hold  its  own  in  winter,  when 
it  is  said  to  "fog  off." 

,l<  i...  f  hater  &  Co.,  of  Braintree,  sent  a  seedling  bedding 
Dahlia,  called  King  of  the  Dwarfs,  about  whose  merits  the 
Committee  were  divided  ;  but  I  rather  think  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  something  good  yet. 

From  Mr.  Sauuders,  of  Reigate,  came  Echeveria  ibidora — a 
very  curious  succulent  plant,  with  a  beautiful  puiphsh-mauve 
tint.     For  this  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  Dahlia  Mrs.  Bush,  s.  very 
beautiful  light  rose,  of  good  form,  great  smoothness  of  petal, 
and  wdl  up  in  the  centre — for  this  a  First-cla=s  Certificate  was 
awarded.  He  also  sent  a  magnificent  bloom  of  Pope's  Earl  of 
Derby,  a  flower  of  very  great  substance  and  great  depth,  for 
which  a  First-class  Certifier.!  c  has  been  already  awarded  :  also 
Ensign,  red,  too  small,  and  which  some  one  slyly  said  was 
evidently  not  "  lumpish." 

Mir.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  sent  also  one,  very  rough,  and 
without  a  single  good  property. 

From  Mr.  Day,  of  Tottenham,  came  a  species  of  La-lia,  with 
nothing  of  novelty  about  it.  And  lastly,  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Society,  a  fine  Fern — Cyrtomium  caryotidcum,  to  which  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  given. 

Previous  to  the  Committee  breaking  up,  a  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously  in  reference  to  the  omission  from  the 
schedule  of  the  present  year  of  certain  florists'  flowers— Tulips, 
Pinks,  Pansies,  Carnations,  Picotaes,  Verbenas,  and  Banuu- 
culuses,  and  suggesting  to  the  Council  that  they  he  included  in 
that  for  1SG2.  This  lias  plainly  been  an  omission  in  this  year, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  gladly  remedied. — D.,  Deal. 
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SUCCESSFUL  BEDS. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  a  correspondent  in  a  late  Number  who 
praised  the  Geranium  at  the  expense  of  the  Verbena  as  a  bedder. 
If  the  soil  is  rich  and  beds  large  so  that  you  can  peg  perpetually 
and  keep  Verbenas  growing  they  are  all  very  well;  but  hi  small 
beds  in  small  gardens,  where  the  soil  is  kept  poor  to  prevent 
rampant  growth  in  the  Geraniums,  and  the  room  is  stinted, 
Verbenas  will  not  do  at  all.  They  make  a  splendid  thow  for 
one  monlh  (August),  but  neither  before  nor  after  arc  they  good 
for  much.  Purple  King  is  the  best,  bnt  his  attempts  at  con- 
tinuous blooming  are  very  poor  unless  there  is  continuous 
growth.  If  Mr.  Beaton  can  raise  a  Geranium  to  supply  the 
place  of  Purple  King,  he  will  certainly  deserve  a  peerage  and  be 
created  Baron  Beaton  or  Duke  of  Surbiton.  In  white  Verbenas 
Mrs.  Alford  is  better  than  Snow-flake  ;  she  is  more  dwarf  and 
produces  finer  trusses.  It  is  most  desirable,  if  possible,  to  be 
independent  of  Verbenas  in  small  gardens,  Geraniums  are  so 
much  more  easily  dealt  with  in  winter  and  so  much  more  con- 
tinuous in  bloom.  Bijou  must  do  instead  of  white  Verbena. 
But,  alas!  there  is  nought  to  put  in  the  place  of  Purple  King. 
What  will  Madame  Csillag  do  ?  Amongst  tho  whites  what  a 
beautiful  thing  is  Madame  Vaucher.  I  have  not  yet  bedded  it, 
but  its  trusses  are  bold  and  habit  perfect ;  its  growth  about  the 
same  as  that  beautiful  gem  Christine.  I  observe  that  Frog- 
more  ie  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Crystal  Palace  or  Trentham 
Scarlet :  their  habit  is  precisely  similar,  and  time  of  bloom  the 
same.  Tom  Thumb  beats  them  both  to  nothing  in  July,  but 
they  beat  him  as  completely  now.  Tom  must  be  kept  for  the 
earliest  bloom,  and  Erogmore  or  Crystal  Palace  for  the  later. 
Punch,  if  his  constitution  was  not  quite  so  robust,  would  beat 
both.  I  have  good  beds  this  year  with  the  following  com- 
binations, the  first  named  being  in  each  case  the  centre  r — 
Purple  Nosegay,  Flower  of  the  Day,  Little  David,  and  Lobelia  ; 
Crystal  Palace,  Purple  King,  and  Cerastium  ;  Countess  of  War- 
wick and  plum-coloured  Verbena  Ariosto  ;  Brilliant  and  Purple 
King.  A  long  bed  of  Cerise  Unique  with  a  strip  of  Agerabum 
down  the  centre,  but  not  quite  to  each  end,  and  Cerastium  round 
has  been  much  admired.  Calceolaria,  Imperial  Crimson,  and 
Christine,  a  good  bed.  Imperial  Crimson  and  Christine  contrast 
well. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  best  out  of  many.  Like  many  of 
my  neighbours  I  am  quite  disgusted  with  Gazania  splendens ; 
last  year  it  was  all  right,  but  this  year,  because  the  weather  was 
dry  and  hot  when  it  ought  to  have  been  in  its  chief  beauty,  it 
would  do  nothing.  One  bed  in  the  garden  was  planted  with 
Calceolaria  and  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  plant  for  plant ;  it  was  a 
raised  bed  of  considerable  size,  it  was  frightfully  gay  all  the 
summer,  and  rather  kept  up  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
perpetual  recruiting  party  in  the  garden — its  aspect  was  intensely 
military.  Of  all  the  Scarlets,  Brilliant  has  kept  up  the  most 
continuous  bloom.  It  is,  indeed,  a  friend  in  need ;  under  glass, 
out  of  doors,  in  pots,  or  in  soil,  it  always  does  what  you  want  it. 
If  some  savan  in  the  gardening  world  would  give  us  a  list,  not 
too  long,  of  bedding  Geraniums  of  distinct  colour,  it  would  be 
useful  to  those  who,  like  myself,  niejin  to  adhere  almost  entirely 
to  this  tribe  for  bedding  purposes.  All  plants  intended  to  make 
a  good  summer  show — that  is,  in  June  and  July,  should  be 
struck  in  autumn.  I  have  just  potted  two  thousand  good 
plants,  as  good  as  gardeners'  stock  often  is  in  May.  They  were 
all  put  in  between  July  23rd  and  August  10th. — R.  B.,  Sadrliffe- 
on- Trent. 


LIFTING  THE  BOOTS   OF  VINES. 

As  the  time  of  lifting  and  replanting  Vines  is  at  hand,  I  wish 
to  trouble  you  with  particulars  of  the  Vines  intended  to  be 
lifted,  and  solicit  your  opinion  on  the  way  I  purpose  planting 
them.  First,  a  lean-to  house,  with  an  inside  front  border  4  feet 
wide,  in  which  are  planted  Vines  some  seven  or  eight  years  old  ; 
they  are  strong  and  healthy,  but  shy  bearers  and  much  troubled 
with  shanking.  On  the  outside  border  are  planted  Vines,  some 
thirty  years  old,  in  a  very  poor  state.  I  purpose  to  throw  those 
out  altogether  and  make  a  new  border.  As  the  present  border  is 
5  feet  in  depth,  I  intend  to  turn  all  out  to  that  depth  and 
thoroughly  drain  it,  then  to  fill  in  2  feet  roughish  stones,  on  the 
top  of  which  I  will  place  1  foot  of  lime  riddlings,  chiefly  small 
limestones.  Now,  this  I  am  most  desirous  to  ascertain,  Whether 
there  is  any  fear  of  the  roots  descending  through  the  drainage 
in  any  reasonable  time,  provided  the  compost  is  all  that  can  be 


wished  for.  The  inside  Vines  I  intend  leaving  as  they  are,  to 
make  sure  of  a  few  Grapes.  They  have  the  liberty  of  the  outside 
border  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  leave  them  undisturbed  as  much 
as  possible  at  present,  and  plant  young  Vines  outside,  so  that,  if 
the  inside  Vines  do  not  become  more  productive,  I  can  lift  them 
when  the  outside  ones  are  furnished  — say  three  years  hence. — 
Alpha. 

[Your  plan  seems  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  we  think  excavating  the  border  to  the  depth  of 

5  feet  unnecessary.  We  are  advocates  for  a  wide  border  rather 
than  a  deep  one,  and  it  the  border  was  raised  a  little  above  the 
adjoining  ground  so  much  the  better.  If  your  ground  is  at  all 
wet  with  a  clayey  bottom,  let  the  foundation  of  the  border, 
which  is  the  clay  subsoil,  be  shaped  into  a  sort  of  shallow  ridge- 
and-furrow  form,  the  furrows  being  not  more  than  6  feet  apart, 
and  along  each  lay  a  pipe-drain  sunk  a  little  below  the  bottom 
of  the  ridge  just  mentioned,  and  these  drains  to  communicate 
with  a  main  one  to  carry  (he  water  clean  away.  Now,  supposing 
the  top  of  the  ridge  here  mentioned  was  only  2  feet  6  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  the  ground  to  the  furrow  to   descend 

6  inches,  which  would  be  3  feet.  This  will  be  ample  both  for 
drainage  and  border.  Let  the  clay  border  be  smoothed  fine ;  or  if 
you  like  to  concrete  or  asphalte  it,  or  cover  it  with  blue  slates,  you 
can  do  so.  The  latter  bedded  m  mortar  will  be  cheapest ;  which- 
ever it  is  let  the  drip  enter  the  drain,  and  on  the  top  of  it  lay  a 
covering  of  brickbats  that  have  mortar  adhering  to  them,  or 
stones  will  do,  and  a  little  finer  stuff  nearer  the  top.  We  seldom 
make  our  Vine-borders  more  than  18  inches  or  20  inches  deep 
of  compost,  and  this  also  contains  a  great  deal  of  stones  or  mortar 
rubbish.  We  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  debar  the  roots  from 
rambling  amongst  the  drainage  here  mentioned,  as  they  seemingly 
enjoy  that  more  than  many  fine  mixtures  prepared  for  them. 
The  only  thing  is,  not  to  have  that  drainage  too  far  from  the 
surface;  but  if  there  be  a  foot  of  it  and  18  inches  of  a  suitable 
compost  not  too  rich  in  manure,  wTe  have  no  doubt  but  you  will 
have  excellent  canes  at  the  end  of  two  years.  But  give  the 
border  width.  If  there  be  a  walk  in  the  way  make  it  border  also, 
as  we  have  found  Vine  roots  thirty  feet  from  the  house.  Possibly 
we  may  be  giving  some  more  particulars  on  this  important 
subject,  which  is  one  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  fruit  gar- 
dener and  all  the  community  aB  well.] 


NEW  POTATOES   IN   THE   OPEN  GEOUND 
BY  THE   1st  OF  MAY. 

I  have  just  read  my  notice  and  the  reply  of  "W."  about 
planting  early  Potatoes.  "  A  place  in  England  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  frost!"  Well,  thought  I,  I  have  cemmitted  my- 
self; but  to  make  as  good  a  job  of  it  as  I  possibly  could  I  went 
at  once  to  my  neighbour,  and  the  facts  are  these. 

He  has  grown  early  Potatoes  in  the  spot  mentioned  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  mostly  planting  in  the  latter  part  of  November, 
and  has  never  had  a  crop  injured  h/  frost,  except  that  once  or 
twice  his  Potatoes  were  up  forming  rows,  when  a  very  severe 
frost  rendered  the  land  around  almost  as  impervious  as  iron,  and 
the  pools  would  bear  the  weight  of  man  or  beast,  but  the  plants 
came  up  in  a  short  time  just  a  little  yellow  at  the  top,  but  not 
injured  a  bit.  Many  times  when  it  has  been  rather  tough  work 
to  break  the  frost  on  the  pools  with  the  heel  of  your  shoe,  this 
Potato-ground  was  not  frozen  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  and  for  hoar 
frost  it  is  just  a  thing  to  laugh  at,  for  it  has  never  injured  a 
leaf.  Without  a  single  exception  the  hoar  frost  has  been  as 
harmless  as  the  "  dew  at  summer  eve." 

With  respect  to  "  W.'s "  remark — "  Your  St.  Ives  corre- 
spondent must  not  expect  to  rival  his  neighbours  in  the  vicinity 
of  Penzance,"  my  friend  says,  "  I  challenge  any  man  in  the 
kingdom  to  raise  Potatoes  in  the  open  ground  sooner  than  I." 
He  has  sometimes  taken  his  crop  on  the  1st  of  May,  which 
yielded  about  one-third  of  a  Cornish  bushel  per  lace  of  36  square 
yards,  one-third  of  a  Cornish  bushel  being  about  75  lbs. 

Mark,  my  friend  is  not  a  gardener,  but  a  farmer,  and  a  farmer 
of  the  old  school.  The  fact  that  those  plots,  now  so  valuable 
for  early  Potato  culture,  were  not  cultivated  at  all  for  many 
years  until  a  "sharp one"  in  the  neighbourhood  atked  for  them, 
shows  plainly  enough  that  my  old  friend  is  no  adept  in  the 
culture  of  early  Potatoes.  Indeed  I  know  that  though  he  has 
his  crop  early  in  May,  and  the  seed  not  sprouted — his  seed  has 
not  been  of  the  earliest  kind  ;  he  calls  them  "  Axbridge  Kidneys" 
(Ash-leaved  Kidneys  ?) — and  the  probability  is  that  if  he  planted 
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tlic  earliest  kinds  he  would  have  his  crops  much  earlier  than 
the  1st  of  May. 

I'.S. — I  have  just  been  seeing  the  little  plots  of  ground.  It 
is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Ives  bay,  with  an  aspect  a 
point  or  two  south  of  east,  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  giving 
them  that  advantage.  Sheltered  on  every  side,  except  a  little 
exposed  to  the  east  and  south-east  winds,  but  not  much.  My 
friend  has  never  had  the  plants  blasted  by  the  wind  of  any 
consequence  but  once,  when  the  east  wind  blew  with  great  force. 
The  soil,  I  suppose,  may  be  called  loamy  (I  do  not  understand 
much  about  the  names  and  nature  of  soils).  It  rests  on  a  stony 
clay,  and  is  very  deep;  and  under  the  clay  is  the  "trap"  rock. 
An  inclination  of  at  least  45"  gives  it  the  advantage  of  good 
drainage.  The  sea  is  near  enough  for  one  standing  in  the 
meadow  or  garden  to  throw  stones  to  the  gulls,  and  hit  them  if 
he  can  throw  "  nice  "  enough — in  fact,  a  few  yards  at  most ;  and 
the  bottom  of  the  plot,  the  lower  part  I  mean,  is  only  a  few 
yards  above  the  sea  level.  The  manure  applied  to  the  crops  is 
of  no  particular  kind — guano,  sandy  dung  from  the  house,  &o. 
It  has  the  first  peep  of  the  rising  sun,  and  to-day  the  sunbeams 
were  still  smiling  on  it  at  three  o'clock  ;  but  I  think  they  were 
on  the  point  of  leaving.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  about  the  earthing 
up,  but  will  try  to  remember  next  time  I  see  him.  He  has 
taken  up  his  crop  on  the  1st  of  May  in  the  open  ground,  and 
sold  for  £4,  per  Cornish  bushel,  and  made  of  a  small  part  of  the 
plot  at  the  rate  of  £250  per  acre  at  home ;  but  of  course  he  did 
not  make  that  of  the  whole. 

I  suppose  the  rocks  below  must  favour  him  by  the  sun's  rays 
striking  there  and  glancing  on  the  land  ;  for  they  run  out  at  a 
gentle  inclination  for  a  good  way. — M.  Anthony,  Providence 
Mines,  St.  Ices,  Cormoall. 


PROPAGATING  CERASTIUM  TOMENTOSUM 
AND  LOBELIA  SPECIOSA. 

Win,  you  inform  me  whether  Cerastium  tomentosum,  which 
I  use  as  an  edging,  should  be  reared  from  cuttings,  or  if  the 
plants  are  left  in  the  ground  will  they  remain  alive  through  the 
winter,  and  make  a  good  edging  for  next  season  ?  Also,  whether 
Lobelia  speciosa  should  be  reared  from  cuttings  taken  now,  or 
from  seed ;  or  would  a  few  old  plants  saved  through  the  winter 
furnish  cuttings  in  the  spring? — B.  B. 

[These  inquiries  have  been  answered  repeatedly.  The  Ceras- 
tium tomentosum  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  to  be  divided  at  the 
roots  every  year  in  April  and  replanted,  and  it  comes  from 
cuttings  to  begin  with  easier  than  any  other  plant.  Old  plants 
of  Lobelia  speciosa  should  be  kept  over  the  winter,  and  cuttings 
made  from  them  in  the  spring ;  but  it  comes  quite  true  from 
seeds.  Some  of  the  first  houses  in  London,  however,  did  not 
send  it  out  true  the  last  two  seasons  ;  but  you  can  get  it 
guaranteed,  or  a  certain  sum  of  money  if  it  is  not  true.  We 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  buy  Lobelia  speciosa  seeds.  There 
were  thirty  kinds  of  Lobelia  speciosa  sent  for  trial  at  Chiswiekin 
1860,  and,  of  course,  only  one  of  them  was  true.  The  seed 
trade  in  general  do  not  know  it  at  all,  and  every  one  must  save 
his  own  seed  of  it  till  the  true  kind  gets  into  the  regular  market. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  grow  their  own  seeds  of  Lobelia 
speciosa;  at  the  Crystal  Palace  they  do  the  same ;  and  at  most  of 
the  large  country  seats  the  same  also,  and  it  never  varies  in  the 
smallest  degree  with  all  these  parties.  Nevertheless,  we  ourselves 
failed  to  procure  it  in  London  no  later  than  last  season.  "We 
recommend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  dealers.] 


PRUNING  EOSES  IN  POTS. 

Mary  is  trying  to  grow  a  few  Roses  in  pots.  They  are  all 
China  and  Tea-scented  ones,  on  their  own  roots,  most  probably 
from  cuttings  struck  early  this  year;  at  all  events,  with  the 
exception  of  one — Devoniensis,  which  is  two  years  old,  they  are 
not  more  than  twelve  months  old.  Mary  has  read  carefully 
Mr.  Appleby's  directions  for  the  culture  of  Roses  in  pots,  but 
she  is  afraid  she  does  not  quite  understand  the  term  used 
in  reference  to  pruning  China  and  Tea  Roses.  He  says 
(Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  14,  July  31st,  1860,  page  212),  the  method 
of  pruning  them  may  be  designated  pollard  pruning,  or  cutting 
the  shoots  close  to  the  soil  of  the  pot.  Does  he  mean  all  the 
shoots  are  to  be  so  treated  ?  and  are  old  as  well  as  young  plants 


to  be  pruned  so  closely?  Mary  intends  to  put  her  Roses  in 
larger  pots.  AVill  it  be  better  to  prune  them  in  November,  or 
to  wait  until  the  spring  ?  They  will  be  in  a  cold  frame  during 
the  winter,  and  be  placed  in  a  small  conservatory  in  the  spring. 
Mary  would  not  have  troubled  the  Editors  with  these  questions, 
but  the  gardener  of  whom  the  frees  were  bought  told  her  the 
less  Rose  trees  growing  in  pots  were  pruned  the  better  for  them, 
and  to  take  the  point  of  the  shoots  out  was  quite  sufficient  for 
them.  The  names  of  the  Roses  Mary  lias  at  present,  are  Adam 
Moire,  Archduke  Charles,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  and  Devoniensis.  This  last  has  three  stems,  and  is  in  an 
eight-inch  pot.  The  others  are  in  five-inch  pots.  Most  of  them 
have  had  flowers  on,  but  they  are  not  in  a  good  shape,  and 
Mary  would  like  to  try  to  grow  them  into  a  better  shape. 

[The  gardener  who  told  "Maet"  that  the  less  Rose  trees 
growing  in  pots  were  pruned  the  better  for  them,  and  to  take  out 
the  points  of  the  shoots  was  quite  sufficient  for  them,  cannot  have 
had  much  experience  of  the  culture  of  Roses  in  pots,  nor  can  he 
ever  have  seen  the  Roses  in  pots  exhibited  by  the  great  Rose 
growers  at  the  shows  near  London.  The  particular  clas9  of 
Roses  "  Maet"  alludes  to — namely,  Tea  and  China, require  close 
pruning,  because  they  bear  their  fragrant  flowers  on  the  current 
year's  wood,  and,  therefore,  when  they  are  pruned  they  are 
something  like  pollards,  a  term  Mr.  Appleby  uses  to  distinguish 
that  mode  from  the  more  open  system  that  stronger-growing 
classes  of  Roses  require  in  pruning.  The  reason  why  Tea-scented 
and  China  Roses  are  better  for  pruning  close  is,  because  the 
young  wood  of  these  kinds  is  more  tender,  and  does  not  ripen 
much  beyond  the  lowest  parts  of  the  year's  shoots.  If  "  Maby's  " 
plants  are  weak  and  have  but  few  shoots  she  should  cut  them 
down  close,  and  in  the  spring  when  fresh  shoots  appear  and 
have  made  some  length  of  shoot,  they  should  be  spread  out 
equally  on  every  Bide,  so  as  to  form  handsome  specimens.  The 
best  compost  for  Tea  and  China  Roses  is  a  mixture  of  loam — 
that  is,  decayed  sods  one  half,  and  old  cowdung,  leaf  mould, 
and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts  to  form  the  other  half.  Repot 
now  and  place  the  Roses  against  a  shady  wall  on  coal  ashes. 
Towards  the  end  of  October  remove  them  into  the  cold  pit, 
keeping  the  soil  just  moist  and  no  more.  Then  when  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  partly  fall  off,  prune  the  plants  down  to  near 
the  soil,  and  let  them  remain  at  rest  till  February  or  March. 
Then  give  them  a  soaking  of  milkwarm  water  and  remove  them 
into  the  conservatory.  Attend  to  the  training  as  the  shoots 
advance,  and  keep  down  insects,  and  with  regular  watering, 
syringing,  and  keeping  up  a  moderate  temperature  "  Mast's 
Roses  will  give  her  satisfaction.  Repeat  the  potting  and  pruning 
in  the  following  autumn,  and  then  the  plants  will  continue  to 
advance  in  size  and  beauty  year  after  year.] 


EDGING  MATERIALS  FOR  WALKS  AND  BEDS. 

I  hate  read  with  interest  Mr.  Robson's  communication  on 
the  above,  and  having  tried  various  things  allow  me  to  say  that, 
like  many  other  discoveries,  I  accidentally  found  some  bricks 
with  round  top-sides  which  I  found  to  answer  very  well  by 
putting    a    row   of    common 

brick  for  a  foundation  under  ~~\ 

them  thus  :  — 

They  have  stood  the  test  of 
seven  years,  and  are  as  good 
now  as  then.  I  then  got  the 
maker  to  lengthen  both  the 
depth  and  length  of  the  bricks, 
in  order  that  I  might  dispense 
with  the  bricks  below,  and  have 
now  had  them  in  use  five  years 
— 18  inches  long,  9  inches 
deep,  3  inches  thick, and  round 
on  the  top,  made  of  fire-clay, 
and  cost  Grf.  each.  The  great 
secret  is  to  take  care  not  to 
cut  or  break  in  any  way  the 

outer  crust,  for  if  done  the  weather  speedily  gets  in.  I  consider 
them  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of  bordering,  and  I  fancy  that 
many  plants,  the  Asarum,  Gentianella,  Saxifrages,  Veronicas, 
Campanulas,  Sedums,  and  other  dwarf  edging  plants,  show  a 
decided  preference  for  the  brick  edgings  to  grow  upon  or  against. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  them  made  angular  or  curved 
for  corners  and  bends. — W.  X.  W. 


October  1,  18G1.  ] 
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COLOUK  AND  CONTRAST. 

A  BOUQUKT  CRITICISED. 
"  7? .  E."  is  much  obliged  for  the  information  contained  in  Tiie 
Journal  or  Horticulture,  of  the  17th,  relative  to  the  law  of 
colour  and  contrast ;  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  him- 
self to  be  still  rather  perplexed  in  the  matter.  If  scarlet  is  inad- 
missable  with  purple,  what  would  Mr.  Nesfield  say  about  the 
oblong  beds  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 
which  branch  out  in  long  succession  on  either  side  the  centre 
■walk,  which  leads  to  the  large  circle  in  front  of  the  conservatory  ? 
*'  if.  E."  is  willing  to  admit  it  may  not  be  according  to  rule,  but 
there  are  few  rules  that  have  not  some  exceptions ;  and  if  we 
look  at  the  extreme  richness  of  colour  in  the  beds  before  men- 
tioned, and  which  in  the  perspective  form  a  long  mass  of  scarlet 
and  purple,  it  must,  he  thinks,  be  allowed  that  the  rule  which 
prohibits  such  an  arrangement  must  be  rather  precise  and  unwise 
It  is  true  a  bed  of  flowers  should  not  be  taken  as  a  model  for  a 
bouquet ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  if  the  combina- 
tion is  right  in  one  it  Bhould  be  wrong  in  the  other.  "With  regard 
to  the  foliage  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium  in  the  beds 
alluded  to  at  Kew,  altering  the  case  in  any  way  is  also  difficult 
to  understand,  as  the  bouquet  in  question  was  surrounded  with 
foliage  of  that  Geranium,  and  giving  much  the  same  effect  as  the 
beds  do.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  foliage  that  the  effect  is  so 
rich,  which  is  only  seen  when  standing  near  the  beds ;  but 
taking  about  fifty  paces  away,  when  the  tops  of  the  bloom  of  the 
Geranium  are  seen  surrounded  by  the  violet  of  the  Purple 
King  Verbena,  the  contrast  is  truly  beautiful.  It  is  certainly 
more  correct,  perhaps,  to  mix  or  place  in  juxtaposition  purple 
and  primrose,  or  purple  and  white ;  and,  perhaps,  it  ought  to 
have  been  mentioned  that  one  of  the  eight  bouquets  which  were 
used  in  the  floral  design  was  of  violet  Aster,  edged  with  Calceo- 
laria amplexicaulis  ;  the  whole  of  the  bouquets  being  laid  on  a 
circular  bed  of  Lycopodium  denticulatum  more  than  a  yard  in 
diameter,  the  bright  green  of  which  formed  a  nice  groundwork 
for  the  flowers.  Purple  or  violet  undoubtedly  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  red  and  blue,  but  when  the  blue  so  much  predominates 
as  it  does  in  violet,  is  it  a  great  mistake  to  place  vermilion  or 
scarlet  near  it  ?  much  less  a  yellow  shade  of  vermilion,  which  is 
the  shade  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium.  If  the  colours 
are  separated  which  compose  violet  they  will  be  found  to  be 
carmine  and  blue,  the  former  colour  having  little  or  no  affinity 
to  vermilion.  This  is  a  fact,  probably,  not  always  considered : 
hence  the  confusion  caused  by  the  two  colours  being  classed  as 
red;  But  "  M.  12."  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editors  of 
The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  or  any  other  learned  con- 
tributor for  a  little  further  information  on  the  subject  if  they 
would  kindly  favour  him. 

[I  do  not  think  I  could  have  undertaken  to  reply  to 
"  R.  E.'s  "  question  a  few  days  ago,  had  it  been  understood  to 
involve  any  reference  to  the  practice  of  laying  out  flower-beds — 
a  practice  subject  to  innumerable  modifications  and  exceptions 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  perfect  in  its  arrangement  in  the 
instances  "R.  E."  means,  and  an  arrangement  of  which  the 
writer  cannot  speak  from  experience,  never  having  been  able  to 
see  those  beautiful  plans  in  the  gardens  mentioned. 

"  R.  E.'s  "  question  referred  expressly  to  "  the  rule "  of 
colour,  and  to  a  bouquet  arrangement  of  "violet  and  cerise." 
Thinking,  of  course,  that  it  was  a  strict  question  of  rule,  the 
writer  replied  by  stating  that  rule  certainly  to  exclude  the  juxta- 
position of  the  colours  named,  in  which  colours  every  flower 
painter  knows  the  addition  to  the  cerise  of  a  good  deal  more 
blue,  and  to  the  blue  of  a  good  deal  more  carmine,  would  render 
the  cerise  violet  and  the  violet  cerise.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  would  certainly  hit  the  exact  shades  of  the  flowers 
used,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  for  mixing  the  flowers  they 
would  be  the  same. 

"  Purple  and  scarlet,"  of  which  "  R.  E."  now  speaks  broadly, 
while  he  also  asks  if  the  rule  has  "  no  exceptions,"  may  be  in 
two  ways  admissible.  A  cold  purple  approaching  to  dark  blue 
in  its  general  effect  and  a  yellowish-Bcarlet  would  be  a  striking 
contrast.  But  no  colour  that  I  can  think  of  is  more  free  from 
the  slightest  tinge  of  blue  than  is  that  same  scarlet,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  cerise  to  the  same  extent. 

Purple  or  even  dark  violet  and  scarlet  have  again  in  their  use 
as  many  exceptions  as  possible  to  fall  back  upon.  A  regular 
design  of  scarlet  on  a  purple  ground  can  be  readily  conceived  to 
look  very  striking.  Probably  in  the  garden  arrangements,  which 
must  be  so  beautiful,  the  impression  is  that  the  purple  only 


enframes  the  more  brilliant  colour,  and  thus  it  may  be  con- 
sidered more  as  an  accessory  than  as  the  colour  of  the  design. 

It  strikes  me  in  confirmation  of  this  idea,  that  in  speaking  of 
these  designs  it  is  always  the  bright  flower  which  is  mentioned 
first,  the  other  only  as  its  accessory.  Not  Flower  of  the  Day, 
and  Purple  King,  but  Flower  of  the  Day  edged  by  Purple  King. 
After  all  it  is  possible  that  "  R.  E."  and  myself  are  writing  at 
cross  purposes  regarding  the  use  of  the  terms  violet  and  cerise, 
purple  and  scarlet.  I  define  violet  as  a  very  warm — i.e.,  reel 
shade  of  purple,  and  cerise  as  scarlet,  one  stage  advanced  towards 
crimson. 

The  expression  "  pale  yellow,  white,  or  green,  are  the  onh- 
rjood  contrasts  to  a  purple  flower,"  refers  to  those  cases,  as  in  the 
bouquet  described  by  "  R.  E.,"  in  which  the  purple  and  the 
other  flowers  are  equally  the  colours  ;  not  where  one  is  made  the 
mere  foil  of  the  other ;  and  the  terms  purple  and  red  were  used 
in  the  former  reply  merely  in  the  idea  of  including  the  violet 
and  cerise,  supposing  there  to  be  a  difference  in  the  definition  of 
those  colours,  while  cerise  and  violet  would  not  have  so  well 
embraced  the  reds  and  purples  generally. 

One  more  point  must  be  mentioned.  Is  not  the  effect  ex- 
tremely different  of  a  bright  colour  framed  in  a  mass  of  a  darker 
tone  and  done  with,  or  a  dark  flower  surrounded  with  bright 
ones,  and  then  edged  with  a  third  colour  also  very  light? 

I  have  given  Borne  thought  to  the  subject  since  receiving 
"R.  E.'s"  first  letter,  and  though  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the 
flowers  at  hand  to  try,  it  strikes  me  that  as  far  as  the  colours 
were  concerned,  a  reversal  of  the  design — cerise,  or  rather  pale 
scarlet  centre,  variegated  band,  and  purple  edge,  would  have 
produced  more  nearly  the  colour  effect  of  the  beds  at  Kew,  and 
been  at  the  same  time  correct  as  to  the  usual  rules  of  colour. 
This  would  not,  however,  of  course,  have  been  a  good  bouquet. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  the  same  designs  can  succeed  for  two  such 
different  purposes. 

If  blue  did  very  greatly  preponderate  in  the  violet  of  Purple 
King  Verbena,  the  scarlet  certainly  would  be  more  in  place. 
But  is  it  possible  that  in  violet,  blue  can  be  said  to  have  more 
than  a  slight  share  in  the  tint  at  all  ? 

The  other  bouquet  being  correct  as  to  colour,  no  doubt 
added  greatly  to  the  bad  effect  of  that  under  discussion. — 
— E.  A.  M.] 


PILLAR  EOSES  FOE  NOETH   WALES. 

MANDEVILLA      SUAVEOLENS     AN      OUT-DOOR      PLANT. 

Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  a  few  climbing  and  pillar 
Roses  suitable  for  north  Wales,  the  situation  about  four  miles 
from  the  sea,  sheltered,  and  generally  mild  ?  The  proof  being 
that  Myrtles,  Sweet  Verbena,  and  many  other  greenhouse  plants 
live  out  all  the  year  round,  though  the  last  severe  winter  has 
killed  many  of  them  to  the  roots.  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
that  the  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  which  was  trained  against  the 
house  three  years  back,  has  never  been  the  least  affected  by  the 
seasons ;  it  now  reaches  to  the  windows  of  the  second  story, 
and  has  been  in  very  fine  bloom  best  part  of  the  summer,  but  I 
do  not  observe  that  it  will  seed  this  season  which  it  did  the 
autumn  of  1859.— H.  A.  D. 

[The  first  climbing  Rose  for  that  mild  climate,  the  very  first 
where  we  have  heard  of  in  Britain,  where  Mandevilla  lives  out 
the  year  round,  is  Isabella  Gray,  on  a  south  wall,  and  not  to  be 
touched  with  a  knife  for  the  first  seven  years.  You  must  get  one 
on  its  own  roots.  The  rest  are  true  and  proved.  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  finest  buff  yellow.  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  splendid  canary 
yellow.  Celine  Forestier,  a  flat,  pale,  yellow  flower.  Lamarque, 
all  but  pure  white.  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Solfaterre,  same  treat- 
ment as  Isabella  Gray.  Fellemberg  and  Jaune  Desprez,  very 
strong.  AU  Noisettes  for  climbers  except  Gloire  de  Dijon,  a 
Tea.  The  following  only  for  pillars  :—Bi/brid  Perpetuate.— 
Alexandrine  Bachmetoff,  Anna  Alexief,  Auguste  Mie,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Duchess  of  Hoi-folk,  General  Jac- 
queminot, General  Simpson,  Jules  Margottin,  Lord  Raglan, 
Leveson  Gower  or  Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  Mathurin 
Regnier,  Mrs.  Standish,  and  Oriflamme  de  St.  Louis.  Bourbons. 
—Louis  Odier,  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr,  Sir  Josaph  Paxton,  and  the 
Malmaison  or  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.] 


Centaubea  candissima. — I  cannot  understand  the  difficulty 
of  propagating  Centaurea  candissima.  I  bought  one  two  years 
or  more  since,  and  in  the  summer  of  1860  turned  it  out,  when  it 
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made  numbers  of  Bide  shoots  ;  these  I  took  off  and  placed  under 
a  hand-class,  removing  it  every  night — only  two  missed.  This 
year,  as  1  wan  ad  a  few  to  give  away,  and  was  about  leaving 
home  for  a  time,  I  earthed  up  round  the  stem  of  one  with  fine 
sandy  earth,  first  slightly  putting  outwards  all  side  shoots;  they 
rooted  freciv. — H.  B. 


COMMON  PLANTS  WITH  REMARKABLE 
FOLIAGE. 

(Continued  from  page  380.) 
Saxifhao.a  iivpxoides,  or  S.  TRrDACTixTTis  (Moss  or  Stag- 
horn-leaved  Saxifrage).— This  beautiful  moss-looking  plant  is 
certainly  not  so  much  cultivated  as  it  deserves,  as  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  plant  of  the  Lycopodium  or  Selaginella 
family  that  looks  half  so  lovely.  Close  and  compact  ingrowth, 
and  of  the  most  inimitable  green,  which  the  severest  winter 
scarcely  affects,  the  frost  of  last  season  which  browned  and 
discoloured  all  the  wild  Mosses  or  Hypnunis  had  no  impression 
on  this  hardy  alpine ;  and  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
end  of  April  it  presents  a  close,  compact  mass  of  the  densest 
emerald  green,  the  little  cushion-like  tufts  of  thick-set  stems 
resting  on  each  other,  with  their  terminal  points  all  turned 
upwards.  It  grows  best  in  rather  moist,  shady  places.  Shade, 
however,  is  more  necessary  than  moisture,  and  if  planted 
between  stones  it  speedily  overtops  them,  forming  tufts  or 
cushions  of  the  richest  possible  green,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
fernery  it  is  indispensable.  Neither  do  I  regard  it  second  to 
any  Fern  for  beauty  and  interest ;  its  thickly  clothed  foliage, 
moulded  into  something  very  like  a  stag-horn  shape,  will  bear 
inspection  with  the  fronds  of  any  of  the  larger  Ferns,  and  cer- 
tainly is  more  handsome  than  those  of  the  Hymenophyllum  and 
smaller  sorts.  It  is  also  easy  of  culture,  spreading  over  the 
ground  in  a  compact  and  not  rampant  manner.  It  grows  to  it  as 
it  advances,  and  these  self-layers  become  excellent  plants,  growing 
at  any  time  of  year  if  supplied  with  shade  and  moisture  to  begin 
with.  It,  however,  dislikes  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  though  it 
will  bear  an  eastern  or  western  aspect,  but  on  a  bank  facing  the 
south  it  does  not  look  so  well.  I  had  an  instance  of  this  the 
present  season.  In  forming  a  rustic  ornamental  bed  for  bedding 
plants  on  the  lawn,  which  was  slightly  raised  and  surrounded 
with  rough  stones,  this  Saxifrage  was  planted  as  an  edging 
amongst  these  stones  some  time  in  April  last,  and  during 
the  showery  weather  of  the  early  part  of  summer  grew  freely, 
more  especially  on  the  north  side  ;  and  when  dry  weather  set  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  the  plants  on  the  south  side  ceased 
growing,  while  those  on  the  north  side,  though  receiving  no 
farther  tirade  than  occupying  the  northern  slope,  continued  to 
grow,  and  have  looked  all  that  could  be  desired,  only  the  tips  of 
the  stones  being  visible,  and  these  it  is  not  intended  to  cover. 
On  the  south  side,  though  the  plants  look  green,  they  are  much 
smaller,  but  may  with  the  autumn  rain  make  up  much  of  their 
lost  position.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  plant  so  well 
adapted  for  ornamental  rockwork  as  this.  The  only  time  in 
which  it  is  not  ornamental — and  all  plants  have  this  period  in 
their  annual  duties,  and  some  that  are  much  esteemed  have 
quite  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve  that  are  ao — is  the  time 
the  plant  is  forming  fresh  shoots  after  flowering,  which  is  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  same  time  in  July,  not  more  than  two 
months,  and  during  that  period  the  flower  is  far  from  being 
uninteresting.  A  white  blossom  on  a  stem  fi  inches  to  8  inches 
high,  the  plant  at  the  time  making  a  sort  of  wiry  growth,  is  not 
so  pretty  ;  but,  as  above  stated,  it  is  not  long  in  resuming  its 
deep  rich  green  hue,  which  it  retains  all  the  rest  of  the  year, 
unless  it  be  unduly  exposed  to  an  extraordinary  glare  of  long- 
continued  Bimshine,  when  it  suffers  a  little,  but  as  we  possess 
plants  better  adapted  tor  such  sunny  quarters  this  one  need 
not  be  so  exposed.  Some  of  the  Sedums  like  a  sunny  spot,  and 
many  alpine  plants  will  endure  that  also  ;  but  as  plants  with 
remarkable  foliage  were  the  subject  under  notice,  we  must  keep  to 
that  matter. 

The  Globe  Artichoke. — It  would  be  difficult  to  take  a  wider 
step  in  the  range  of  vegetable  matters  than  cne  from  the  neat 
but  humble  Saxifrage  to  the  aspiring  Artichoke,  and  in  colour 
they  are  almost  as  widely  different  as  if  neither  of  them  had  any 
claim  to  one  original  hue  (green).  Their  purposes  are,  however, 
widely  different.  The  Saxifrage  may  be  planted  close  under  the 
eye,  and  is  better  of  being  so.  The  Artichoke  ought  to  be  some 
distance  from  the  spectator,  its  foliage  being  larger,  and  having 


a  sort  of  exotic  aspect  looks  best  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  bo,  and  for  giving  effect  to  a  shrubbery  at  the  dis- 
tance here  mentioned  it  is  useful.  A  few  plants  standing  in  front 
of  a  mass  of  some  common  evergreens  give  it  quite  an  oriental 
aspect,  the  foliage  being  more  necessary  that  way  than  the  flower- 
heads,  although  these,  as  vegetable  productions,  are  singular  and 
interesting.  The  Globe  Artichoke  likes  a  deep,  rich,  garden 
soil  with  a  well- drained  bottom  ;  and  though  it  is  about  as  hardy 
as  most  plants,  yet  it  is  sometimes  killed  by  very  severe  winters, 
if  not  protected,  which  it  is  easy  to  do  by  sticking  a  little  fern  or 
laying  some  litter  around  the  collar,  covering  up  some  of  the 
central  shoots,  and  allowing  the  outside  ones  to  fall  over  to  act 
as  an  additional  protection.  But  as  its  appearance  in  winter  is 
not  so  good  as  in  summer,  it  ought  only  to  be  planted  in 
situations  where  its  summer  services  are  wanted — on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  piece  of  water  or  inaccessible  object,  and  clothed  with 
evergreens  behind  it,  which  look  well  at  all  seasons,  but  are 
quite  cost  into  the  shade  by  the  graceful  foliage  of  the  Globe 
Artichoke  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  every  undulation  disclosing 
the  silvery  whiteness  of  the  under  side  of  its  foliage,  conveying  a 
tolerably  good  idea  of  tropical  vegetation,  though  in  itself  it  may 
be  one  of  the  most  common  and  neglected  of  plants. — J.  Robson. 
(To  ie  continued. ) 


MR,  BENNETT'S    VINES    IN    POTS    AT 
WORKSOP. 

YorK  correspondent  Mr.  Bennett  is  determined  to  be  both 
judge  and  jury.  The  coolness  of  his  letter  in  your  Journal  of 
last  w  eek  must  be  most  amusing  to  those  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  his  Vines,  and  thus  practically  knowing  the  serious  dis- 
crepancy between  the  implied  meaning  of  his  words  and  that 
told  by  the  roots  of  the  Tines. 

Probably,  the  best  way  of  giving  yon  a  fan-  knowledge  of  the 
case  will  be  to  state  the  exact  measurement  of  one  of  the  roots — 
viz.,  3  feet  3  inches,  hanging  from  the  top  of  the  outside  pot;  add 
to  this  the  length  from  the  crockhole  of  the  inside  pot  to  the  top 
of  the  outside  one,  which  we  may  fairly  state  at  18  inches,  and 
we  have  4  feet  9  inches.  It  is  to  be  regretted  now  that  the  Vines 
were  not  lifted  clean  out  of  the  outside  pot,  bo  as  to  show  the 
full  extent  of  the  roots  outside,  for  the  roots  may  have  been 
much  longer  than  I  have  mentioned.  The  insertion  of  the 
Judge's  hand  once  brought  away  four  roots. 

The  crockhole  of  the  outside  pot  was  fastened  up  with  a  cork 
and  the  space  between  the  pots  filled  up  with  roots  and  water, 
a  ad  the  top  carefully  covered  over  with  moss,  so  as  to  hide  the 
inner  pot. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  Society  printed  in  the  schedule  says, 
that  "  the  decision  of  the  Judges  shall  be  final."  Mr.  Bennett 
places  himself  in  a  false  position  when  he  proposes  himself  as 
the  judge  of  the  Judges. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  present  last  spring  when  the  rules  and  the 
schedule  passed  the  Committee,  and  he  drew  numerous  very  fine 
distinctions  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  phrases;  but  he  entirely 
forgot  to  inform  his  brother  Committeemen  as  to  his  meaning  of 
Vines  in  pots. 

Why  did  Mr.  Bennett  refuse  to  have  a  fair  statement  of  the 
case  placed  before  a  competent  authority  and  then  send  bis  own 
ex  parte  statement  to  him  with  every  question  answered  by 
himself? 

Every  first-class  gardener  in  the  district,  and  there  were  many 
of  them  present  at  the  Show,  gave  a  very  decisive  and  undoubt- 
ing  answer  against  Mr.  Bennett. 

Will  Mr.  Bennett  be  kind  enough  to  state,  for  the  information 
of  other  gardeners,  how  he  is  able  to,  keep  his  BO-called  tap-root 
(by  which  I  suppose  he  means  the  leading  root)  within  the  pot, 
whilst  all  the  other  roots  find  their  way  out  ?  and,  as  he  himself 
strongly  objects  to  the  roots  going  over  the  top  of  the  pot,  is  it 
because  his  tap-root  would  go  over  the  top  in  preference  to 
through  the  bottom  ?— J.  T.  &  G. 

Having  read  Mr.  Bennett's  letter  of  the  17th  inst.,  relating 
to  pot  Vines  rooting  through  the  crockhole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  your  reply  to  the  same  in  reference  to  the  Judges* 
decision,  I  was  highly  interested  with  your  conjectures,  which 
I  thought  admirable,  showing  well  your  intimate  acquaintance 
witli  the  subject  you  had  in  hand. 

Well,  in  reference  to  the  Vines  having  any  other  support  than 
the  soil  contained  in  the  pot ;    of  that  there  is  not  the  least 
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doubt,  for  the  Judges  having  exposed  the  roots  which  the  outer 
pot  contained  (where  they  were  well  supplied  with  moss  and 
water),  mid  placing  thein  carefully  over  the  edge  of  the  same, 
they  were  there  telling  their  own'  tale  as  to  what  service  they 
had  been  to  the  Grapes,  which  were  so  skilfully  supported  above 
with  iron  and  timber. 

Now,  just  to  give  yon  an  idea  of  the  general  feeling  confirming 
tho  Judges'  decision,  thirteen  practical  gardeners  were  called 
together  by  the  Committee  on  the  ground,  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  Judges  had  justly  disqualified  Mr.  Bennett's  Vines. 
or  not,  and  their  decision  was  unanimous  (with  one  exception)  ; 
for,  seeing  the  fine,  healthy  roots  hanging  in  profusion  from  3  feet 
to  4  feet  long,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  approve  of  the 
manner  mwhich  the  Judges  had  so  conscientiously  and  intelligently 
acquitted,  themselves  by  then-  decision — viz.,  disqualifying  the 
should-be  pot  Vines.  I  think  this  unfair  attempt  being  detected 
met  its  due  reward — viz.,  a  multitude  of  thorns.  Myself  being 
a  lover  of  fair  play,  I  forward  you  the  above  true  statements, — 
A  Growee  of  Pot  Vines. 

[The  wording  of  the  rule  ought  to  have  been  more  precise. 
A  similar  want  of  precision  led  to  a  similar  occurrence  with 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots  at  a  Colchester  Show.  "  For  Vines 
qronm  entirely  in  pots"  would  admit  of  no  mistake.  —  Ens. 
J.  OF  H.] 


GARDEN  NOTES. 

Wasp-nests. — I  think  the  small  can  of  coal  tar  "T.  R." 
recommends  would  not  fill  many  wasp-nests.  I  destroy  them 
in  a  much  easier  way :  I  take  spirits  of  tar,  turpentine,  or 
paraffin  oil,  whichever  comes  handiest,  pour  a  little  into  the 
hole,  stop  it  with  cotton  or  rag,  pour  a  little  on  that,  and  the 
job  is  finished — a  great  improvement  on  the  old  plan  of  powder 
and  sulphur  squib,  with  all  the  trouble  of  driving  them  out. 

TROP.EOLrM3. — As  Mr.  Robson  invites  communications  about 
Tropoeolums,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  a  seedling  of  the  Stani- 
fordianutn  breed  which  has  done  good  service  as  ribbon-rows. 
It  is  a  good  scarlet,  and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
leafing  it  is  superior  to  scarlet  Geraniums.  It  does  better  in  a 
bed,  as  it  sooner  exhausts  the  soil,  and  does  not  go  so  much  to 
leaf.  The  wet  season  we  have  had  in  the  north  has  made  it  grow 
rather  luxuriant. 

Diplotaxis  tenttifolia  VAEIEGATA.—  Many  and  various  are 
the  variegated  plants  that  are  madj  use  of  as  ribbon-rows  and 
edgings  to  beds,  but  amongst  all  the  reports  of  the  most  cele- 
brated places  I  have  never  seen  this  mentioned  as  being  made 
use  of.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  it,  as  it  makes 
a  very  good  edging  about  9  inches  in  height — some  think  equal 
to  Golden  Chain  Geranium  ;  and  as  it  is  very  hardy,  and  easily 
propagated  in  spring,  it  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  worth  the 
attention  of  all  who  iiave  a  great  amount  of  edging  to  do,  and 
also  a  demand  for  variety.  The  flowers  are  insignificant,  but  it 
is  easily  kept  in  order  by  cutting  them  oif.  —A,  K. 


the  new  soil,  but  not  longer  ;  for  if  allowed  to  remain  in  such  a 
growing  state  they  would  soon  get  weak.  A  steady,  robust 
growth  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  flimsy,  long-jointed  growth 
which  must  follow  from  the  excitement  of  a  higher  temperature. 

Having  brought  them  back  to  the  greenhouse,  the  best  treat- 
ment to  give  them  is  precisely  the  same  as  you  give  vour  Pelar- 
goniums. Two  more  shifts  will  make  them  fit  objects  of  adorn- 
ment for  any  conservatory  as  a  single  or  specimen  plant.  For 
general  purposes  at  this  season  they  will  be  found  to  be  highly 
valuable  also,  affording  a  very  agreeable  change  both  in  colour 
and  character. 

In  conclusion  I  must  add,  these  remarks  are  only  applicable 
to  the  taller-growing  kinds,  as  the  others  are  not  so  well  adapted 
for  pot  culture.  The  varieties  I  grow  are,  Houkeri,  piunatus, 
and  pinnatus  Prestii.—  J.  C.  Clarke,  Wakeliurst  Place. 


SCHIZANTHUS  CULTURE  IN  POTS. 

The  Schizanthus  is  undoubtedly  a  charming  thing  when 
grown  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  care  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  in  the  early  summer  months.  It  is  one  of  those 
annuals  that  never  fail  to  obtain  the  admiration  of  all,  when 
cultivated  in  pots. 

To  do  this  successfully  seeds  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a  gentle 
hotbed  if  one  is  at  hand;  if  not,  in  a  close  cold  frame.  Here 
the  seeds  will  soon  germinate.  Keep  the  seedlings  moderately 
moist,  but  avoid  damp.  As  soon  as.  large  enough  place  them 
singly  iu  small  pots,  and  encourage  them  to  grow  as  much  as 
the  season  and  state  of  the  weather  will  permit  till  the  end  of 
November,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  cool  greenhouse. 

Here  they  will  require  some  little  attention,  as  they  are  at  this 
season  liable  to  suffer  from  damp.  Water  sufficiently  to  keep 
them  from  flagging  is  all  they  require  from  the  time  of  their 
admission  to  the  greenhouse  till  the  end  of  February,  at  which 
time  they  will  show  appearances  of  growing.  Then  is  the  time 
to  give  them  a  shift — say  from  a  sixty  to  a  forty-»ight-sized  pot, 
using  compost  thoroughly  pulverised,  but  which  should  be  both 
light,  and  rich. 

After  shifting,  the  plants  would  be  benefited  if  they  could  he 
placed  in  a  higher  temperature  till  they  can  form  fresh  roots  in 


POIttOLOCICAL    GLEANINGS. 

Steawbeeiues. — Is  the  well-advertised  Strawberry  General 
Havelock  the  same  as  the  old  French  sort  Crenaont  at  one  time 
advertised  as  a  "  perpetual  Strawberry  "  by  a  Bath  grower  ?  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Nicholson  queries  this  in  his  catalogue.  Is 
Rival  Queen  the  same  as  Omar  Pacha  and  Myatt's  Eliza,  as 
stated  by  the  author  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual,"  and  by  all  the 
growers  ?  The  question  is,  Who  is  the  person  that  renames 
these  things  ?  If  done  for  the  purposes  of  trade  he  should  be 
inquired  for  and  exposed. — Hautbois. 

Seedling  Steawbeekies. — I  have  a  plot  of  ground  about 
20  feet  square  devoted  to  a  batch  of  seedling  Strawberries  raised 
from  seed  in  1859.  This  year  every  plant  bore  fruit,  and  a  most 
interesting  employment  it  was  during  last  July  to  look  at  and  taste 
the  numerous  varieties,  for  no  two  were  alike  ;  and  amongst  some 
hundreds  of  plants  scarcely  a  very  inferior  kind  could  be  found. 
They  were  raised  from  two  or  three  good  varieties,  hybridised 
with  the  hope  of  procuring  something  very  early  or  very  late ; 
for  we  have  enough  mid-season  varieties  and  plenty  to  spare. 
I  believe  that  I  could  have  found  among  my  seedlings  at  least 
one  hundred  varieties  which.,  well  described,  would  have  formed 
a  very  respectable  catalogue.  The  wonderful,  the  unlimited 
variations  that  Nature,  assisted  by  man,  gives  is  to  me  more 
mysterious — more  beyond  our  "ken"  than  ever.  Allow  me  to 
illustrate  this  proposition.  Take  one  large  ripe  fruit  of  a 
British  Queen  Strawberry,  squeeze  it  quite  flat  so  that  its  pulp 
will  spread  over  a  surface  equal  to  a  breakfast-cup.  Place  the 
pulp  thus  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  some  mould  in  a  flower- 
pot ;  take  some  fine  mould,  and  sprinkle  over  it  till  it  is  covered 
to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  ;  cover  the  pot  with  a  piece 
of  wire,  so  as  to  admit  moisture  but  keep  the  seed  from  injury 
by  mice  or  birds.  The  following  spring,  about  the  month  of 
April,  your  young  Strawberry  plants  will  make  their  appearance. 
You  will  probably  raise  from  your  single  large  Strawberry  a 
hundred  plants.  The  most  marvellous  thing  is  that  not  one  of 
these  young  plants  will  be  like  its  parent  the  British  Queen, 
and  no  ttso  exactly  alike. — T.  R. 


PINE  APPLE  CULTURE. 
The  Pine  Apple  has  been  denominated  the  "  King  of  Fruits," 
and  I  think  justly  so,  whether  we  consider  its  qualities  in 
reference  to  its  wholesomeness,  its  agreeable  rich  flavour,  or  its 
size  :  in  all  these  qualities  it  is  equal  to,  and  in  some  superior  to 
any  other  known  fruit.  In  regard  to  its  being  good  for  food, 
the  only  drawback  I  ever  heard  of  was,  that,  eaten  in  large 
quantities,  it  was  astringent — a  quality  in  hot  climates  rather  of 
advantage  than  otherwise.  In  rich,  aromatic,  agreeable  juice  I 
know  no  fruit  that  is  equal  to  it.  I  remember  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  I  had  the  charge  of  the  extensive  range  of 
pineries  at  Horsforth  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  exhibiting  some  large 
Providence  Pines  at  an  exhibition  at.  Leeds.  The  Rev.  James 
Armitage  Rhodes,  my  employer,  was  chairman  ;  and  on  my  being 
called  up  to  receive  the  head  prize  for  Pines  (that  was  the  fashion 
there  then),  he  ordered  me.  to  cut  them  into  slices  and  distribute 
them  amongst  the  company.  In  cutting  them  I  found  the  juice 
so  abundant  as  to  fill  the  large  dish  with  it :  this  juice  was  of  a 
rich  amber  colour,  and  very  aromatic  and  refreshing  to  the 
palate  ;  no  Melons,  Peaches,  Apricots,  &c,  would  have  yielded 
so  much  juice.  The  last  quality  size  in  the  Pine  Apple  is  Al,  no 
other  eatable  fruit  approaching  it.     I  have  grown  it  from  8  lbs. 
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to  10  Ib3.  weight.  My  old  friend,  Mr.  Mills,  grew  one  in  a  pit 
at  Guunersbury  15  lbs.  weight ;  and  there  is  this  advantage — that 
the  larger  the  kind  is  grown  the  higher  flavoured  it  will  be.  I 
do  not  know  to  what  weight  they  are  grown  in  their  native 
country  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  specimens  imported  from 
the  West  Indies,  we  grow  them  much  larger  in  our  hothouses 
than  they  are  ever  seen  in  tropical  countries.  It  is  very  likely, 
however,  that  the  gardeners  there  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
culture  of  the  Pine  Apple  to  obtain  heavy  fruit ;  in  that  quality 
our  best  gardeners  have,  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  greatly 
improved.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  now  to  find  Queen  Pines  fully 
7  lbs.  or  even  8  lbs.  weight. 

In  other  points  the  culture  of  the  Pine  Apple  has  improved 
much  since  the  days  when  I  was  a  lad  in  gardens,  and  that  is 
the  fruiting  them  in  less  time.  Loudon  describes  the  Pine  as  a 
triennial  plant — that  is,  producing  fruit  when  three  years  old  ; 
but  since  he  published  that  we  manage  to  fruit  our  Piues  in 
half  that  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  have  known  Antigua  Pines 
grown  for  six  years  and  never  fruited.  Any  good  Pine  grower 
now  would  think  that  fact  incredible.  The  reason  why  Pines  do 
not  fruit  I  will  give  hereafter.  Another  modern  improvement  is 
in  the  size  of  the  pineries ;  generally  they  are  not  so  large  nor  so 


lofty  as  formerly.  Reflecting  upon  these  points  and  some  others 
I  have  taken  up  my  pen  with  the  intention  of  writing  down  my 
experience  in  Pine  Apple  culture,  and  embodying  with  it  every 
point  of  modern  culture  worthy  of  imitation.  As  there  is 
nothing  like  order,  I  intend  to  divide  my  subject  into — 1st,  the 
best  kind  of  houses  for  Pine  culture  ;  2nd,  list  of  the  most  es- 
teemed varieties ;  3rd,  the  best  kind  of  soil ;  4th,  watering, 
which  includes  syringing  and  atmospheric  moisture;  then  5th, 
summer  culture ;  6th,  winter  culture  ;  7th,  propagation,  includ- 
ing by  crowns,  by  suckers,  and  by  seeds  ;  and  lastly,  insects 
that  feed  on  this  plant,  and  the  modes  of  destroying  them. 
Many  of  these  sections  will  be  subdivided  so  as  to  be  more 
intelligible. 

I  conclude  these  preliminary  remarks  by  observing,  that  I 
write  this  essay  on  Pine  culture,  supposing  that  my  readers  are 
desirous  of  full  and  minute  directions  on  every  point  of  culture. 
In  a  great  measure  my  instructions  will  be  superfluous  to  such 
of  my  brethren  as  are  well  acquainted  with,  and  in  full  prac- 
tice of,  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  this  noble  fruit.  To  the 
beginner  and  young  gardener  I  do  hope  my  observations  and 
instructions  may  be  of  some  service.  If  any  such  growers  are 
benefited  by  my  remarks  I  shall  not  think  my  labour  in  vain. 


Houses  job  Pines,  Usually  Teemed  Pineries. — To  culti- 
vate the  Pine  Apple  to  the  highest  perfection,  three  houses  are 
advisable.  One  for  the  youngest  plants — viz.,  crowns  and 
suckers ;  another  to  grow  the  plants  a  stage  further  till  they  are 
fit  to  fruit ;  and  lastly,  the  fruiting-house.  Unless  a  large  number 
of  young  Pine  plants  are  wanted  for  sale  or  exchange,  the  first 
house  need  not  be  above  half  the  size  of  the  other  two.  Many  good 
growers  place  their  suckers  and  crowns  in  a  pit  or  a  deep  large 
frame,  the  heat  for  which  is  obtained  and  kept  up  by  linings  of 
dung.  For  small  places  such  a  mode  may  be  of  service ;  but  where 
expense  at  first  in  erecting  the  best  houses  for  Pine  Apples  is  not 
a  consideration,  I  recommend  good  brick  erections  for  all  stages, 
with  walls  all  round,  in  order  that  every  plant  may  be  constantly 
in  sight  iu  all  weathers  and  seasons.  It  is  obvious  that  when  so 
arranged  greater  facility  is  given  for  every  operation — such  as 
watering,  steaming,  removing  for  repotting,  and  so  forth.  For 
convenience,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  pineries  should 
be  all  in  one  range  with  glass  divisions  and  widish  doors,  so 
that  the  plants  when  large  enough  may  be  moved  from  one 
house  to  another  without  breaking  the  leaves.  A  large  and  \ 
commodious  warm  shed  behind  is  indispensable  for  the  purpose 
of  repotting  the  plants,  and  to  be  spacious  enough  to  hold  all  I 
the  plants  of  at  least  one  of  the  houses,  whilst  the  renewal  of  the 
pit  in  which  they  are  to  be  plunged  or  planted  out  is  effected. 
As  the  pits  inside  the  houses  are  of  similar  form,  whether  the 
plunging  or  planting-out  system  is  adopted,  I  need  not  in  this 
place  consider  which  of  the  two  plans  is  the  best.  The  form 
of  the  house  is  of  some  consequence.  From  all  that  I  have  ' 
observed  on  this  point,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
is  called  lean-to  houses  are  the  best  for  the  growth  of  the  Pine 
Apple.  The  advantages  of  this  method  above  span-roofed  houses 
are — 1st,  Economy  of  fuel.      It   is   evident   that  a  solid  brick 


wall  on  the  north  side  of  a  lean-to  house  will  keep  more  htat  in 
than  a  glass  wall,  and,  consequently,  there  will  be  less  heating 
power  required  to  keep  up  the  internal  atmosphere  to  its  proper 
height.  2nd,  The  roof  of  a  lean-to  house  may  be  at  a  lower 
angle,  and,  consequently,  the  pit  may  be  nearly  level,  the  plants 
will  then  be  all  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  glass.  3rd,  The 
plants  in  such  a  house  occupy  the  best  position  for  growth.  In 
a  span-roof  the  walk  generally  is  in  the  centre  on  account  of 
head-room  :  hence  the  best  space  for  plants  is  wasted.  "Whereas 
in  a  lean-to  the  back  walk  may  be  slated,  and  then  all  the  glazed 
part  will  be  occupied  by  the  plants.  Lastly,  When  the  plants 
require  potting  they  are  easily  carried  into  the  wami  shed 
behind  a  lean-to  house ;  whereas  in  a  span-roof  they  must  neces- 
sarily he  exposed  to  the  external  cold  whilst  being  carried  to  the 
potting-sbed. 

Size  oe  the  Houses. — To  produce  about  one  hundred  fruits 
annually,  I  have  calculated  that  the  houses  should  be  respectively 
— fruiting-house,  60  feet ;  succession-house,  46  feet ;  and  nursing- 
house,  30  feet.  The  width  of  them  all  to  be  equal — that  is, 
14  feet.  That  will  give  8  feet  in  width  to  the  pits,  and  3  feet 
each  to  the  paths,  which  should  run  all  round.  Fach  house 
to  be  separated  by  a  glass  partition  and  glass  doors.  The 
nursing-house  pit  will  necessarily  be  shortened  in  length  by 
the  cross  wall :  hence  I  set  it  down  as  26  feet  in  length.  As 
the  plants  will  be  small  at  this  stage,  1  foot  apart  in  the  row 
and  five  rows  longitudinally  will  give  ample  space  for  130  plants. 
It  is  better  to  have  a  few  too  many  for  fear  of  accidents  or 
failures.  In  the  succession-house  there  will  he  no  cross  walk  : 
hence  we  have  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  pit  46  feet  long  ; 
and  as  the  plants  will,  when  brought  into  it,  be  much  larger,  I 
plunge  them  at  1J  foot  apart,  and  put  them  in  four  rows,  which 
give  the  number  to  fill  it  124.     In  this  pit  they  remain  till  they 
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are  fit  for  the  fruiting-house  ;  and  as  I  expect  they  will  then  be 
large  and  in  large  pot?,  and  the  pit  is  56  feet  in  length,  being 
shortened  about  4  feet  by  the  end  cross-walk  and  end  wall  in 
this  their  last  home,  I  allow  them  fully  2  feet  in  the  row  from 
plant  to  plant,  which  gives  me  twenty-eight  in  a  row,  and  four 
rows,  of  course,  gives  112  fruiting  plants,  and  if  all  goes  on  well 
will  produce  that  number  of  fruits. 


Ground  Plan  and  Section  of  a  Fruiting  Pine  Stove,  60  feet  long  and  14  feet 
wide,  heated  by  hot-water  pipes. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  think  that  number  not  sufficient  for 
a  range  of  houseB  45  yards  long,  but  if  the  number  is  less  the 
■weight  will  be  more.  Nothing  is  gained  by  growing  Pine  Apple 
plants  too  thick.  There  ought  always  to  be  sufficient  space  for 
the  leaves  to  have  full  exposure  to  the  light.  They  are  then 
stout  and  broad  and  able  to  bear  their  own  weight  when  moved  ; 
whereas,  when  grown  very  thick  the  leaves  are  long,  thin,  and 
weak,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  what  is  called  drawn — some- 
thing like  seedling  Cabbages  when  allowed  to  stand  too  long  in 
the  seed-bed.  Every  grower  of  that  useful  esculent  knows 
that  if  his  Cabbages  are  not  planted  out  at  least  half  a  yard 
apart  the  heads  will  be  small  and  almost  worthless.  So  it  is 
with  Pine  plants  grown  too  thick  in  the  pits,  whether  in  a 
nursing,  succession,  or  fruiting  stage. 

Heating. — On  this  piint  I  believe  all  growers 
of  the  Pine  Apple  agree  that  there  is  no  mode 
equal  to  that  of  a  well-arranged  system  of  hot- 
water  pipes,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
smoke-flues.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  allow  all  the 
heat  from  the  fire  under  the  boiler  to  waste  its 
power  in  the  open  air  out  of  the  chimney  top.  My 
plan  is  to  have  hot-water  pipes  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity running  across  one  end,  on  the  front,  across 
the  other  end,  and  returning  the  same  way  to  the 
boiler.  The  smoke  from  the  fire  I  conduct  in  a 
flue  in  the  back  wall,  returning  back  once,  and 
then  again  to  the  chimney.  By  the  time  it  reaches 
the  chimney  the  heat  will  be  pretty  nearly  given 
out.  By  heating  this  wall  it  not  only  warms  the 
house  in  part,  but  also  the  potting-shed  behind. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  boilers  for  heating 
the  water  to  circulate  in  the  pipes.  Tubular 
boilers,  multitubular  boilers,  cannon  boilers,  and 
what  not ;  but  of  all  the  Bhapes  and  forms  give  me 
a  good  saddle  boiler.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best, 
simple  in  form,  and  easily  set  and  heated,  holding 
enough  fuel  to  last  through  the  longest  night. 
The  pipes  containing  the  water  should  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  4  inches  diameter,  and  there  should  be  four 
in  number,  two  ascending,  and  two  descending,  and  as  the  seasons 
vary  the  pipes  could  be  used  accordingly — that  is,  one  pair  might 
work  in  mild  weather,  and  the  whole  four  in  severe  frost.  This 
might  be  easily  managed  by  having  a  stop-cock  to  one  or  both 
of  the  pairs  of  pipes. 

Heating  the  Pits  pob  Bottom  Heat. — The  common 
method  is  to  fill  the  pits  with  spent  tanner's  bark,  and  when 
judiciously  managed  no  better  material  can  be  found  ;  but  when 


tan  is  used  it  should  never  be  thrown  into  the  pits  direct  from 
the  tanyard,  especially  if  fresh  taken  out  of  tho  tanner's  pits. 
It  should  be  carted  home  and  laid  in  a  heap  either  under  a  shed, 
or,  if  in  the  open  air,  covered  with  something  that  will  turn  rain 
off  it.  In  this  state  it  should  remain  till  all  the  superfluous 
water  has  run  from  it,  and  a  fermentation  has  commenced,  then 
it  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  pit  inside  the  house,  and  then 
allowed  to  become  warm  before  the  plants  are  plunged  in  it. 
This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  pits  of  a  new  range  of  houses  being 
filled  for  the  first  time.  Afterwards  the  best  of  the  old  bark 
may  be  preserved  and  put  up  on  the  top  of  the  new  whenever 
the  heat  requires  to  be  renewed. — T.  Appleby. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  OSAGE  ORANGE. 

The  only  method  of  bringing  this  tree  into  a  bearing  state 
would  be  to  place  it  in  a  13-inch  pot  in  an  orchard-house,  not 
allowing  it  to  root  through,  but  starving  it  into  fruitfulness, 
always  remembering  that  the  fruit,  although  like  an  Orange,  like 
the  Apple  of  Sodom,  is  dry  and  utterly  uneatable.  It  does  not 
come  from  South  America,  as  stated  by  your  correspondent, 
page  496,  but  from  North  America.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  I 
have  a  hedge  170  yards  long  growing  in  a  sandy  soil.  This  was 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and  was  killed  down  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground  last  winter  owing  to  the  shoots  being  quite 
unripe.  In  the  winter  of  1S59  not  a  shoot  was  touched,  they 
were  ripened  by  the  preceding  warm  summer. — T.  R. 


THE   ONLY  KNOWN  USE   OF  CRINOLINE. 

The  fruit  trees  in  my  orchard-house  have  been  much  blighted 
this  year,  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots  curl  up.  I  have,  I  think, 
destroyed  the  fly  now.  Not  being  able  to  smoke  the  house  in 
the  ordinary  way,  I  have  used  a  lady's  crinoline.  I  bought  a 
cheap  one  covered  with  glazed  calico,  pulled  it  up  round  a  pole, 
making  it  as  close  as  possible.  It  is  just  the  size  to  cover  one  of 
Mr.  Rivers'  miniature  trees.  I  use  Sidney's  Fumigator,  and 
leave  on  the  crinoline  till  the  next  morning,  I  then  syringe  the 
trees.  The  fly  has  no  chance  against  the  tobacco  in  so  small  a 
space,  and  the  tree  does  not  appear  the  worse. — Kate. 


NEW  PLANTS  FROM  JAPAN. 
Abies  miokospekma.    Lindl. 


Among  the  Conifers  sent  home  by  Mr.  J.  G-.  Veitch  is  one 
which,  on  account  of  the  unusual  smallness  of  its  seeds,  Dr. 
Lindley  has  named  microsperma. 

Mr.  Veitch  characterises  it  as  a  tree  from  40  feet  to  50  feet 
high,  with  foliage  resembling  the  Spruce  Fir  in  point  of  colour, 
and  very  glaucous  on  the  under  surface.  The  leaves  are  as  long 
as  those  of  A.  amabilis,  and  perfectly  silvery  underneath.  It  was 
at  Hakodadi. 
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TIMBER    FOE    STOVE    AND    GBEENHOUSE 
BUILDING. 

Ix  reference  to  what  is  said  in  your  last  Volume,  page  460, 
let  mr  state  that  I  have  some  railing  of  pitch  Pine  which  has 
been  out  of  doors  for  at  least  forty  years,  and  is  now  quite 
sound.  It  may  hare  had  three  or  four  coats  of  paint  during  the 
period.  There  has  been  no  exudation  of  resin  more  than  is 
common  to  most  Pine  timber. 

The  resin  which  exudes  from  such  when  exposed  to  the  sun  Is 
not  what  pervades  the  wood  as  in  pitch  Pine,  but  that  which 
has  accumulated  from  the  effects  of  injury  or  disease  during  the 
growth  of  the  tree — e.g.,  at  knots,  which  are  the  ends  of  dead 
branches  overgrown  by  the  stem,  and  where  the  bark  lias  been 
injured. 

I  am  not  aware  that  pitch  Pine  has  any  affinity  for  dry  rot 
more  than  Oak.  I  have  always  considered  it  induced  by  cir- 
cumstances independent  of  the  nature  of  the  timber. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  tbe  value  of  good  red  deal  for 
the  above  or  any  out-door  purpose  (for  which  it  is  suitable)  out 
of  the  ground.  '  Pitch  Pine  will  stand  the  ground  almost  as  well 
as  Oak.— K. 


As  I  see  in  your  last  Number  that  a  correspondent's  inquiries 
about  the  varieties  of  wood  fit  for  plant-house  building  have  not 
been  answered  satisfactorily,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

In  a  specification  good  red  deal  means  nothing ;  if  Baltic  is 
added  it  is  a  different  affair.  AVe  must  condemn  all  American 
timber,  although  the  carpenter  will  say  it  works  so  easily  and 
takes  such  a  good  face.  Got  tenberg  yellow  deal  is,  although  last- 
ing, to  be  rejected  ;  as  a  sash-bar  it  will  twist  till  it  strains  the 
glass,  and  then  the  first  fro6t  breaks  it.  Memel  does  not  come 
80  good  as  it  used  to  do,  but  more  like  white  timber.  Dantzic, 
although  rather  hard  to  work,  will  outlast  any  fir  I  have  seen. 
Of  course,  no  one  woidd  think  of  working  sap  ;  if  it  is  objected 
to  as  being  difficult  to  cut  into  small  sash-bars,  Orega  or  Peters- 
burg are  both  good  and  fine.  When  pocket  money  was  short  I 
sat  down  to  work  and  made  some  pit -lights,  twenty  years  since, 
and  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  bottom  of  two  sash-bars, 
as  good  as  new.  Mr.  Bobson's  objection  to  Oak  will  be  overcome 
if  the  plank  is  well  seasoned  before  being  cut,  three-inch  plank 
will  take  quite  twelve  months. 

I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  thickly  smear  the  tenons  of  sashes 
with  good  white  lead  when  they  are  put  together.  Carpenters 
are  too  fond  of  narrow  rabbets  in  their  bars.  They  are  little 
trouble  and  look  neat ;  but  the  glazier  has  to  cut  in  the  glass 
very  light,  and  much  mischief  consequently  arises. — H.  B. 


36  feet  long,  heat  >d  in  this  manner,  the  pipes  being  Portland 
cement,  and  1  foot  in  diameter.  If  you  run  your  flue  first  along 
the  front  wall  and  return  it  at  the  end,  and  close  along  the  back 
wall,  you  will  have  room  in  the  centre  lor  a  bed  about  5  feet 
wide,  which  being  filled  with  fermenting  material  will  help  to 
heat  the  house,  and  be  of  great  service  to  the  Tines,  and  will  be 
of  infinite  service  in  supplying  beat  to  bedding  plants  wanting 
to  be  forced  on.  In  the  early  part  of  winter  it  would  be  better 
not  to  have  much  bottom  heat,  the  drier  heat  being  more  useful 
in  preserving  plants  ;  but  by  the  middle  or  end  of  January  you 
may  begin  to  force  if  you  want  to  increase  your  bedding  stuff 
to  any  great  extent,  and  from  then  up  to  the  end  of  April  your 
house,  paths,  and  all,  will  likely  be  crowded.  If  you  have 
good-fitting  earthenware  pipes,  perhaps  white  lead  would  make 
as  good  a  joint  as  anything;  but  cement  may  he  tried.  As 
pipes  of  twelve-inch  diameter  of  Portland  cement  only  cost 
some  1*.  6d.  per  foot  run,  and  the  joints  require  very  little 
setting,  this  will  perhaps  be  as  cheap  as  anything.  When  you 
first  light  a  fire  in  a  house  heated  by  a  flue,  let  some  of  the 
ventilators  be  open,  as  there  is  always  an  offensive  vapour 
arising  from  a  flue  when  the  fire  is  first  lit,  and  perhapB  an 
escape  of  smoke  from  even  the  best-managed.  It  is  certainly 
better  for  the  fireplace  to  be  lower  than  any  portion  of  the  flue; 
but  the  flue  may  dip  gradually  at  a  doorway,  or  any  other  place 
in  its  course.  Avoid  abrupt  turnings,  and  as  the  smoke  rolls 
along  the  upper  side  of  the  flue  let  there  be  no  obstruction,  such 
as  a  direct  perpendicular  descent,  in  its  course.  Attention  to  these 
little  matters  will  insure  success.] 


HEATING  A  VINERY  BY  A  PIPE-FLUE. 

I  am  thinking  of  heating  a  vinery  so  as  to  give  some  assistance 
to  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes,  and  to  secure  my  bedding  shift" 
from  frost.  My  house  is  33i  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide,  9|  feet 
high  at  back,  and  3A  feet  at  front.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if 
glazed  or  terra  cotta  pipes  of  six-inch  bore  would  answer  for  a 
flue,  by  having  8  feet  or  9  feet  of  brick  flue  nearest  the  furnace, 
as  cheapness  is  a  great  object,  provided  it  is  permanent.  I 
purpose  having  the  furnace  at  the  back  of  the  house  at  one  end, 
and  to  bring  the  flue  under  the  floor,  by  the  door,  then  along  the 
front,  and  return  by  the  back  to  the  chimney  at  the  furnace.  I 
have  a  walk  sunk  18  inches  deep  and  2  feet  wide,  within  3  feet 
of  the  front  of  the  house.  Should  I  bring  the  pipes  (if  they 
answer)  along  either  the  walls  of  this  walk,  or  could  I  bring 
them  along  the  floor  near  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  make 
them  usclul  for  boltom  heat  if  I  build  a  pit  in  my  house?  1 
shall  be  most  thankful,  if  you  think  the  pipes  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  the  heat,  if  you  soy  what  is  the  best  material  to  use  at 
the  joints  to  staunch  them,  and  if  they  can  conveniently  be 
cleansed  of  snot,  &c,  ancl  if  it  is  necessary  to  sink  the  furnace 
lower  than  the  flue  at  the  doorway.  I  know  the  return-flue 
should  lie  higher  than  the  furnace. — Kate. 

[We  Ivi  id  had  much  experience  in  earthenware  pipes, 
but  have  seen  them  answer.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  getting 
the  cement  to  adhere  properly  to  the  joints,  which  it  is  unwilling 
to  do  to  a  glazed  surface.  But  six-inch  pipes  will  not  do ;  let 
them  be  nine-inch,  or  even  a  foot  would  be  better ;  and  the  ends,  or 
atleast  thn  angle  turnings,  had  better  be  brickwork;  am! 
the  covers  as  to  lake  oli'and  permit  sweeping  the  whole  length  of 
pipe-flue   without  disturbing  it.      We  have   two  houses,  each 


"WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
As  the  summer  crops  are  removed,  manure  and  dig  or  trench 
the  ground  before  the  autumnal  rains  set  in  ;  in  stiff  soils  this 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Weeds  at  this  season  are  viery 
troublesome  if  any  have  been  allowed  to  drop  their  seeds  during 
the  summer.  The  autumn-sown  crops  must  he  kept  clear  of 
them,  or  they  will  be  soon  overrun  by  them.  Kemove  or  dig  in 
all  decayed  leaves,  and  all  litter  that  affords  harbour  for  slugs. 
Artichokes,  cut  down  the  flower-stems  of  tbe  late  plantations  as 
soon  as  done  with,  and  keep  the  plants  free  from  decayed  leaves. 
Cabbage,  continue  to  plant  out  the  main  crops.  Keep  tbe  late 
seed-beds  free  from  weeds.  Cupsiaiyns,  the  green  pods  of  the 
large  to  be  gathered  if  there  are  any  apprehensions  of  frost. 
Carroll,  slightly  thin  the  autumn  sowing,  and  keep  them  free 
from  weeds.  As  soon  as  the  main  crops  are  full  grown  they 
should  be  taken  up.  Cauli/lou-crx,  continue  to  prick  out  the 
Toung  plants  under  hand-glasses  and  in  frames.  A  few  may  be 
potted  in  small  pots  and  placed  in  a  fraine  where  they  can  have 
an  abundance  of  air  and  light,  and  be  protected  from  excessive 
wet.  Celery,  a  few  rows  of  that  which  is  required  for  immediate 
use  to  be  earthed  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  leaves.  It  should 
at  all  times  be  thoroughly  dry  before  earthing,  or  it  will  soon 
rot.  Lettuce,  plant  some  of  the  Cabbage  kind  for  winter  use 
into  frames  as  they  become  unoccupied.  The  soil  in  which  they 
are  planted  to  be  very  light ;  but  liule  air  to  be  given  until  the 
plants  begin  to  grow.  Prick  out  on  a  warm  border  some  of  the 
Cos  kinds,  previous  to  planting  them  where  they  arc  to  remain 
through  the  winter.  Iilvs/ircoms,  keeja  the  out-door  beds  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rains  by  a  good  covering  of  litter.  Maintain 
a  regidar  degree  of  heat  in  houses  containing  beds,  and  guard 
against  dryness.  Onions,  slightly  thin  the  autumn  sowing  when 
they  are  a  few  inches  high.  Immediately  the  main  summer 
crops  are  done  growing,  pull  them  up  and  house  them  when  dry. 
Parsley,  cut  down  a  portion  of  the  spring  sown,  so  that  it  may 
shoot  again  before  winter.  Pot  some  good  roots  to  place  in  aoy 
warm  house  for  furnishing  a  sup; rly  during  stvere  weather. 
Potatoes,  continue  to  take  up  the  crops  as  they  reach  maturity. 
Sort  them  before  they  are  housed,  as  it  will  save  much  future 
trouble  and  waste.  Sadishes,  slightly  thin  the  late  sowings  of 
the  Spanish  sorts.  If  a  succession  of  the  common  sorts  is 
required,  a  sowing  should  be  made  in  a  frame.  Spinach,  thin 
the  \i  inter  crop,  leaving  the  plants  about  'J  inches  from  each 
other.  Keep  them  free  from  weeds.  Tomatoes,  should  there  be 
any  apprehensions  of  a  frost,  the  unripe  fruit  to  be  cut  and 
placed  in  some  dry  warm  place  to  ripen.  Fresh  plantations  of 
Cahbages  and  Lettuce  should  be  frequently  examined.  Any 
that  droop  without  an  apparent  Basse,  should  be  examined  at 
the  roots,  where,  very  probably,  a  grub  will  be  found,  which,  if 
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not  destroyed,  will  continue  its  ravages.      Earth  up  the  plan- 
tations of  Broccoli,  as  they  will  now  be  growing  rapidly. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
This  season  has  been  most  auspicious  for  the  flower  garden. 
The  masses  of  colour  still  retain  some  brilliancy,  and  but  for  the 
falling  of  the  leaves  we  might  deceive  ourselves  into  the  impression 
that  the  summer  was  not  yet  over ;  but,  alas !  for  the  transient 
nature  of  all  sublunary  things !  in  a  few  more  nights  we  may  be 
visited  by  a  frost  which  will  lay  prostrate  the  glories  of  our 
gardens.  As  there  are  many  plants  of  which,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  preserve  some  of  the  old  stock  for  blooming  next  year,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  pot  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  place  them 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  or  in  a  close  pit,  until  they  are  somewhat 
established  in  their  pots.  Look  over  the  arrangement  of  your 
beds,  and  mark  and  learn  the  errors  of  commission  and  omission. 
Secure  what  is  good  to  add  to  next  year's  display,  but  remember 
that  novelty  and  excellence  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  fruit  on  the  trees  to  be  looked  over  frequently,  and  to  be 
gathered  as  it  becomes  fit ;  for  if  left  to  get  over-ripe  it  is  liable 
to  be  blown  down  and  bruised  when  high  winds  occur.  As 
some  decaying  fruit  is  generally  to  be  found  for  a  few  weeks 
after  being  stored,  it  is  advisable  to  look  over  them  occasionally, 
and  to  remove  such  fruit.  Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  any 
fruit  trees  this  season,  the  ground  should  be  prepared  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  any  fresh  soil  to  be  used  for  planting 
should  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  so 
as  to  have  it  iu  a  mellow  state  when  wanted  for  use. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 
Where  there  are  many  stove  plants  in  the  conservatory,  it 
will  be  necessary,  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  wet,  to  use  a  little 
fire  heat ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  as  sparing  of  this  as  possible, 
especially  if  there  are  other  things  in  the  house  likely  to  be 
injured  by  being  kept  too  warm.  Use  weak  manure  water  for 
Salvia  splendens  and  gesnerseflora  so  as  to  preserve  the  plants  in 
a  vigorous  state,  and  to  keep  them  blooming  as  long  as  possible. 
The  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  will  shortly  give  a  feature  to  the 
general  display.  Large  plants  may  be  taken  up  in  showery 
weather,  potted,  and  kept  in  a  close  frame  or  pit  for  a  week  or 
two,  when  they  will  flower  equally  well  with  others. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
Continue  to  'afford  the  young  stock  in  these  structures  careful 
attention,  and  endeavour  to  get  it  well  rooted  and  strong  without 
keeping  it  so  close  or  warm  as  to  render  it  sappy  and  liable  to 
damp  off  on  the  first  approach  of  winterly  weather,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  stock  got  up  late  in  autumn,  and  then  stored  away 
ia  cold  pits  for  the  winter.  Admit  air  freely,  therefore,  to  all 
plants  that  are  rooted  sufficiently  to  bear  it  without  flagging. 
Newly-potted  off  plants  to  be  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  roots,  but  sufficient  air  to  be  given 
to  prevent  anything  like  weakly  growth.  Cuttings  of  Scarlet 
Geraniums,  &c,  may  be  still  put  in  where  it  is  considered  that 
the  stock  of  these  is  likely  to  be  deficient.  Secure  as  many 
cuttings  as  possible  of  any  scarce  plants  which  it  is  desirable  to 
increase,  while  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  rooting  them. 

W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

CABBAGES. 

Trenching  up  ground  where  the  main  crop  of  Onions  had 
grown,  adding  a  little  light  manure  to  the  surface,  forking  it  in, 
and  after  rolling  the  ground  with  a  light  wooden  roller,  to  break 
the  knots  of  soil,  and  prevent  potching  with  the  feet,  planting 
out  the  main  crop  of  Cabbage  for  next  spring  and  early  summer, 
using  chiefly  the  Matchless  for  this  purpose,  as  giving  early 
heads  and  a  large  return  in  little  room.  Watered  when  planted, 
and  dusted  round  the  plants  with  soot  and  lime,  to  prevent  any 
slugs  remaining  having  a  pleasant  nibble  at  the  sweet  young 
plants.  The  rolling  of  the  ground  as  above  specified  having  also 
some  reference  to  these  slimy  gentry,  as  without  compressing  the 
ground  much,  the  refuges  which  they  so  much  like  under  clods 
are  much  lessened ;  and  if  picking  them  up  in  a  morning  or 
evening,  or  trapping  with  Lettuce  leaves,  or  enticing  with 
brewers'  grains  are  resorted  to,  they  may  also  get  these  alluring 
morsels  more  easily  without  touching  the  young  plants  in  then- 
route. 

A  great  ado  all  this  truly,  about  common  Cabbages  ;  but  to 


have  Cabbages  when  wanted,  even  such  common  things  need 
attention,  as  a  good  many  found  to  their  cost  last  season,  when 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  these  Cabbages  when  wanted.  We 
will  plant  some  more  a  month  later,  in  order  that  if  the  winter 
should  be  very  severe,  and  the  frost  very  early,  they  may  escape 
from  being  in  a  slightly  decayed  slate,  when  those  planted  out 
now  might  suffer  from  being  so  full  of  juico  and  growing  freely. 

general  kitchen-garden  work. 
Planted  out  also  Lettuces  and  Endives  in  open  ground,  and 
in  turf  pits  where  a  little  protection  could  be  given  them. 
Cleared  away  all  Peas  that  no  more  gathering  could  be  got  from. 
Putting  past  those  valuable  sorts  that  had  any  pods  nearly  ripe, 
to  be  tin-ashed  out  on  a  wet  clay,  and  digging  the  ground  and 
filling  with  useful  autumn  and  winter  crops,  so  that  no  space 
should  be  empty,  aud,  besides,  few  things  give  a  garden  a  more 
woebegone,  careless,  unsightly  appearance  than  rows  or  quarters 
of  decaying  crops  of  Peas.  As  unlike  our  neighbours  in  Ireland, 
and  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  we  have  had  few  down- 
comes  of  rain  that  would  thoroughly  drench  the  crops.  Watered 
Celery  effectually,  and  when  soaked  in  put  on  an  inch  or  so  of 
soil  to  keep  the  moisture  in,  and  earthed  up  a  little  more  for 
succession  for  table,  giving  that  previously  an  extra  watering,  and 
in  order  to  keep  the  heads  sweet  and  clean  placed  a  few  ashes 
close  to  the  stems.  Gathered  more  Tomatoes,  pickling  Cu- 
cumbers, &c,  regulated  the  latter  a  little,  and  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows, top-dressing  those  Cucumber  plants  in  pots  that  are  to 
have  a  little  heat  when  needed,  and  went  through  the  old 
Cabbage-quarters,  removing  all  split  Cabbages  that  nobody  cares 
about  now,  and  all  decayed  and  decaying  leaves  to  the  rubbish- 
heap,  where  with  short  grass  and  refuse  from  the  potting-bench, 
and  pickings  from  flower-beds,  a  rare  manure-heap  will  be  formed, 
and  the  heat  generated  will  be  enough  to  destroy  all  seed  weeds. 
Hoed  and  forked  such  ground,  as  it  could  be  best  managed,  and 
run  th3  Dutch  hoe  through  the  kitchen  garden,  as  moist  days 
may  now  be  expected,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  get  rid  of  weeds 
when  they  are  six  lines  in  height,  or  almost  imperceptible,  than 
when  they  are  6  inches,  to  say  nothing  of  6  feet,  to  which 
height  some  fanciful  people  allow  them  to  rise  before  they  think 
them  big  and  gigantic  enough  to  be  worthy  of  combating  with 
their  destructive  skill. 

strawberry-beds. 
Got  through  the  Strawberry-beds  at  last — it  should  have  been 
done  earlier,  but  better  late  than  never.  All  runners  were 
removed  from  plants  put  out  this  last  season — say  March  and 
l  onwards.  In  addition  to  that,  older  plants  rising  two  and  three 
years  old  were  thinned  out  a  little,  the  smaller  buds  being 
removed  and  the  strongest  and  boldest  left  and  all  the  leaves 
attached  to  them,  which  leaves  are  beginning  to  brown  sooner 
this  season  than  usual,  showing  signs  of  ripeness  of  bud  and  an 
early  winter.  Plants  so  thinned  will  bear  well  a  great  many 
years,  and  hardly  ever  wear  out  if  furnished  with  top-dressing 
every  winter.  Our  usual  time,  however,  is  to  take  three  years, 
chiefly  that  we  may  bring  on  our  ground  for  rotation  of  crops, 
as  Carrots,  &c,  dearly  like  to  follow  deep-trenched  Strawberry- 
beds,  and  all  the  Cabbage  tribe  like  to  follow  Onions.  We  follow 
the  above  course  with  our  Strawberries,  because  our  ground  is 
close  and  stiff  and  rather  cold,  and  we  should  lose  and  not  gain 
anything  by  removing  any  leaves  from  the  plants  left.  When 
thus  cleared,  the  ground  was  forked  slightly  on  the  surface,  and 
when  convenient  we  will  pull  some  fresh  soil  to  the  crowns,  and 
place  some  rough  manure  between  the  rows.  Whilst  under 
such  circumstances  we  would  consider  the  cutting  or  mowing  off 
the  leaves  of  a  Strawberry-quarter  as  an  act  of  barbarism,  we 
would  not  consider  such  practice  so  thoroughly  outrageous  as 
some  cotemporaries  affirm  under  ordinary  circumstances.  We 
have  seen  Strawberry  plants  attain  a  large  size  in  rich,  light  soil ; 
and  in  a  dry  summer  the  leaves  will  be  browned  by  August  and 
yield  nothing  to  the  ripening  and  swelling  of  the  buds.  In  such 
a  case  we  would  not  hesitate  to  clear  the  rows  of  most  of  their 
leaves  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  gathered  and  runners  secured,  and 
if  either  a  good  watering  or  a  good  mulching  could  be  given,  we 
should  expect  to  have  nice  green  leaves  cloBe  to  the  ground,  and 
fine  plump  buds  before  winter,  instead  of  brown,  dried-up  foliage 
waving  in  the  breeze,  and  starved  little  pin-headed  buds  at  their 
base.  In  one  word,  we  have  seen  cases  where  a  scythe  judiciously 
used,  kept  high  enough  above  the  buds,  might  be  a  very  proper 
weapon  to  use  however  barbarous  ;  but  in  most  good  St  rawberry 
soils,  consisting  of  strong  loam  with  a  touch  of  the  adhesiveness 
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of  clay  to  give  it  compactness,  anything  like  the  cutting  down  of 
the  foliage  by  scythe  or  otherwise,  must  not  be  thought  of,  if 
fine  continuous  crops  are  desirable.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  must  regulate  our  practice,  rather  than  the  sweeping 
assertions  of  authorities  however  otherwise  trustworthy.  No 
authority  ought  ever  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  thinking  and 
considering  for  ourselves. 

Wont  over  a  second  time  Strawberry  plants  in  pots,  removing 
every  vestige  of  a  weed,  and  every  mite  of  a  runner,  and  using 
manure  water  when  any  is  necessary  ;  and  as  now  the  dews  are 
getting  heavy,  have  placed  a  pinch  of  soot  over  the  surface  of  each 
pot  that  the  virtue  may  be  washed  in,  and  in  a  {e\r  days  will 
give  each  plant  a  pinch  of  guano.  These  plants  were  verv  small 
when  potted,  but  they  are  now  large  enough  to  my  fancy,  with 
bold  buds  standing  above  rather  than  below  the  rims  of  the  pots, 
and  the  soil  almost  as  firm  as  a  brick  being  so  full  with  roots. 
Ere  long  all  attempts  at  mere  growth  must  be  relinquished,  and 
October  must  chiefly  be  devoted  to  ripening  the  buds  by  givin" 
all  the  sun  possible,  and  allowing  no  more  water  than  will  keep 
the  leaves  from  flagging;  and  for  that  little  will  be  needed.  For 
want  of  better  arrangements  the  pots  should  soon  be  laid  on 
their  broad  sides  in  heavy  showers,  as  it  will  be  easier  to  water 
than  to  keep  them  dry. 

PET/IT  GABDEN. 
Went  over  all  fruit  trees,  as  dwarf  bushes  and  standards,  re- 
moving laterals,  breastwood,  shortening  shoots,  and  even  cutting 
leaves  in  two  of  Peaches  getting  a  little  too  strong,  to  arrest 
growth  and  assist  the  maturation  ;  and  for  this  purpose  all 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  &c,  under  glass,  will 
have  little  water,  and  all  the  sun  possible,  whilst  to  give  the  sun 
more  power  the  air  will  now  be  diminished  to  a  point  of  safety 
in  all  sunny  days.  Only  let  us  get  such  wood  as  hard  as  Oak 
twigs  and  no  danger  of  having  plenty  of  bloom-buds.  A  few 
Figs  in  the  open  air  have  been  dressed,  to  allow  of  this  sun 
action.  Our  crop  this  season  has  been  scanty,  though  the  indi- 
vidual fruits  were  good  ;  but  this  is  of  less  consequence,  as  the 
second  crop  in  the  Fig- house  is  producing  abundantly,  though 
the  fruit  are  not  so  fine  as  in  the  first  crop.  Some  plants  in  pots 
in  a  cold  house  will  have  to  be  moved  to  a  warmer  place  to  per- 
fect their  fruit.  Some  of  them  are  the  Singleton,  which  came 
out  lately  as  a  new,  white,  small  Fig  ;  though  now  having  grown 
it,  I  find  it  the  same  as  I  discarded  years  ago,  partly  because  I 
had  too  much  of  it,  haying  the  name  of  Bacifico  and' some  other 
aliases,  and  which  has  been  grown  for  some  generations  at 
Brockett  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire.  It  is  a  fine,  splendid,  small, 
white  Fig,  and  I  understand  Mr.  Ruffit,  the  able  gardener  there, 
succeeds  in  having  fruit  from  it  almost  continuously — at  least  as 
with  other  kinds  he  gets  a  good  first  crop,  whilst  in  my  case 
and  that  of  some  other  friends,  we  have  mainly  to  content  our- 
selves with  a  second  crop,  the  first  crop  having"  such  a  tendency 
to  drop  when  very  small.  Any  hint  on  this  subject  would  be 
desirable. 

BOADS  AND  WAIKS. 
Cleaned  the  sides  of  carriage  roads  that  there  might  be  neat- 
ness outside  as  well  as  inside  ;  swept  and  rolled  the  walks,  that 
they  might  be  smooth  and  easy  for  the  feet  as  well  as  nice  to 
look  at,  as  I  think  a  piece  of  lawn  quite  as  useful  to  walk  on,  and 
far  more  pleasant  to  look  at  than  a  walk  rough  with  worm-heaps, 
and  so  green  that  really  you  can  hardly  make  out  whether  it  was 
intended  for  gravel  or  lawn.  In  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
matters,  well  done  is  easy  done.  There  is  hardly  a  place  of  any 
size  where  the  walks  are  not  far  too  numerous. '  Walk-making, 
merely  for  walk-making,  has  been  a  perfect  frenzy,  and  altogether 
apart  from  neatness  or  utility.  In  some  fine  places  you  may 
stand  and  count  numbers  of  them  within  the  reach  of  your 
vision,  when  one  or  two  would  serve  all  the  purposes.  That 
makes  walks  an  indispensable  evil;  for,  in  fine  scenery,  even  a  fine 
walk,  or  a  fine  road,  is  such  a  break  up  as  to  be"  in  itself  an 
evil,  and  only  to  be  allowed  when  kept  nice,  and  its  seen  utility 
and  necessity  demonstrated.  As  the  walk-making  time  is  now 
approaching,  our  readers  will  do  well  to  consider  how  they  can 
keep  those  they  have  in  the  best  possible  condition,  instead  of 
increasing  their  number,  or  allowing  some  to  remain  as  so  many 
shallow  ditches,  for  carrying  off  the  surface  water  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

PLANTS  TJNDEB   G1AS8. 
Fresh   arranged  conservatory,  removing  everything  the  least 
faded;  repotted  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  and  Humeas, 


and  top-dress?d  hard-wooded  plants  previously  to  housing  them 
ere  long.  Repotted  also  Chinese  and  other  Primulas,  tied  out 
young  Pelargoniums,  picked  over  the  flower-beds,  which, especially 
the  Calceolarias  lately  so  fine,  suffered  much  from  the  storm  o'f 
Sunday,  and  continued  propagating  bedding  plants  as  much  as 
could  be  got  at,  placing  them  in  cold  pits  and  frames  that  they 
might  not  be  drawn  weakly.  We  noticed  two  or  three  friends 
trying  Golden  Chain  in  heat.  We  hope  they  may  succeed.  It 
does  best  struck  cool  and  airy  with  us  at  this"  season.  In  spring 
it  strikes  well  in  heat,  though  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  we 
like  to  strike  Cineraria  maritima,  as  already  detailed,  yet  in  case 
the  frost  should  be  again  severe  in  winter,  we  have  put  in  some 
cuttings,  and  will  secure  some  of  the  old  roots.  We  notice  that 
last  week's  seedlings  of  the  above  are  recommended  as  the 
best.  They  certainly  occasion  far  less  trouble,  but  they  are 
anything  but  best.  I  have  some  500  feet  of  them,  but  you  can 
detect  a  plant  raised  from  a  cutting  ever  so  far  off  among  them. 
My  impression  is,  that  the  plants  require  two  or  three  years  to 
get  their  nice  white  colour.  The  seedlings  have  a  dull,  "greyish 
appearance,  instead  of  the  rich  silver  white  appearance  of  those 
raised  from  cuttings.  Seedlings,  however,  are  good,  thoueh  not 
best,— B.  F. 


TEADE  LISTS  EECEIVED. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  of  Hoses,  ly  William 
Paul,  CJieshunt  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross.— Mr.  William  Paul 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  great  Rose  authorities,  and 
we  have  in  this  catalogue  a  description  of  the  Roses  in  his 
collection,  which  appears  to  be  not  only  a  large  but  also  a 
select  one. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  ofSoses,  ly  Paul  $  Son, 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshtint. —This  is  an  excellent  descriptive  cata- 
logue, and  contains  a  very  complete  collation  of  all  the  best 
Roses  in  cultivation. 

A  Catalogue  of  Bulls  and  Few  Plants,  ly  James  S.  Pike, 
Winch-more  Hill.— This  is  a  good  selection  of  all  the  choicest 
new  things  in  the  way  of  florists'  and  general  nursery  stock. 

Godwin  cf  Son's  Alridged  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees  and 
General  Nursery  Stock,  Ashbourne,  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  ten 
pages. 

A  Catalogue  of  Foreign  and  Native  Grape  Tines,  ly  Wm.  S. 
Prince  <$•  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  York.— In  this  catalogue  we 
have  a  record  of  the  names  of  344  varieties  of  Tines,  of  which 
243  are  native  American  sorts  whose  qualities  have  been  fully 
proved.  What  the  merits  and  characters  of  these  243  kinds 
are  we  should  be  glad  to  know  ;  but  if  they  are  all  possessed  of 
the  characteristic  foxy  flavour,  there  cannot  be  much  room  for 
variety.  We  should  like  to  know  something  more  about  these 
American  Grapes. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the   "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  §e."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  F.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and    conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communications. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Vinery  (An  old  Subscriber,  Brighton).— In  converting  your  greenhouse 
into  a  grapery,  plant  the  Vines  opposite  the  rafters  inside.    The  two  White 
Grapes  to  grow  with  your  eicht  Black  Hamburghs  had  better  be  one  Royal 
Muscadine  and  one  Buckland  Sweetwater.    You  do  not  state  your  subsoil, 
but  the  border  must  be  nearly  2  feet  deep  and  well  drained.    It  you  refer  to 
our  No.  13,  page  17S,  N.S.,  you  will  find  full  directions  for  making  the  border. 
Spiders  ok  Cucumber  Leaf  (Cucumis). — The  gartener  was  quite  correct, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  miserably  afflicted  Cucumber  leaves. 
They  are  swarming  with  red  spider.    The  air'of  the  frames  has  been  kept 
too  dry.    Syringing  under  the  leaves  with  sulphur  mixed  in  soapsuds  will  6e 
your  only  remedy. 

Variegated  Balm  (A  Subscriber,  Bradford), —  It  would  not  come  true 
from  seed.  For  seven  stamps  you  can  have  from  our  office  "Greenhouses 
for  the  Many,"  and  at  page  43  is  a  description  of  Arnott'6  stove,  and  other 
modes  of  heating  too  lengthy  for  us  to  extract. 
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Works  on  tub  CUCUMBER  {S.  A ,  a  Subscriber  from  the  Commence- 
ment) —Both  the  books  you  mention  are  out  of  print,  hut  maybe  met  with 
At  the  second-hand  book-shops.  The  directions  given  in  the  Cottage  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary  are  by  a  good  authority. 

Building  a  Vinery  [An  Old  Subscriber),— You  propose  building  a  vinery 
CO  feet  long  and  16  feet  vide  in  Yorkshire.  If  the  natural  advantages  of 
your  place  be  good,  we  see  no  reason  why  your  undertaking  may  not  become 
a  good  Investment  if  vou  go  the  right  way  to  work.  First  of  all,  secure  good 
dr  linage  ;  and  though  you  mention  you  do  not,  intend  to  heat  the  house  at 
first,  still  let  the  mode  of  heating  it  be  considered  at  the  time  of  building,  as 
it  will  most  likely  have  to  be  done  after,  and  may  be  more  difficult  then. 
And  a*  coals  are  cheap  in  Yorkshire,  a  good  flue  may  serve  your  purpose. 
Keep  the  house,  or  rather  the  border,  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground  rather  than  under  it,  and  if  you  only  want  It  for  growing  Grapes 
fflas*  in  the  front  may  be  dispensed  with ;  only  if  the  front  wall  be  more  than 
3  feet  high  there  ought  to  be  glass;  if  below  that,  sliding  shutters  not  less 
than  2  feet  square  and  3  feet  apart  may  be  worked  in  for  ventilation. 
Ratters  and  sa^h-bars  fastened  to  a  purline  in  the  middle  will  do  very  well  if 
the  whole  of  the  glass  is  to  be  fixed,  which  it  may  be  if  thought  well  of, 
having  a  board  not  less  than  a  toot  wide  to  act  as  a  flap  to  give  air  at  top. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  doors  at  the  ends  and  the  front  shutters,  will  do  very 
well.  We  do  not  rally  understand  your  ideas  about  the  dazing;  but 
assuming  you  to  use  twenty-one-ounce  glass  squares  about  8  inches  wide 
and  about  20  inches  long  work  in  very  well,  it  is  better  not  to  have  them  any 
wider,  and  the  Vines  may  be  planted  a  yard  apart.  And  us  the  house  is  to 
be  used  only  for  Vines,  wires  stretched  "the  whole  length  of  the  house  and 
about  1  foot  from  the  glass  and  1\  foot  from  each  other  answer  as  well  as 
any  way  ;  and  if  the  end  fastening  be  good,  any  small  wire  will  bear  them 
from  the  rafter  or  glazing-bars,  and  you  can  train  your  Vines  any  way  you 
please.  If  the  materials  for  your  Vine-border  be  good,  yon  will  have  canes 
fit  to  carry  a  fair  good  crop  in  two  years  ;  and  some  soils  in  North  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Derbyshire,  S3em  to  contain  in  themselves  everything 
wanted  to  secure  good  Grape- growing.  But  you  will  have  noticed  what  has 
been  said  by  Mr.  Appleby  and  others  in  this  Journal  on  that  head.  At  all 
■events,  let  good  drainage  be  thought  of  at  the  beginning,  and  other  things 
will  present  themselves  to  you  in  a  manner  that  will  prompt  you  to  under- 
stand their  wants  ;  and  our  columns  are  ready  to  reply  to  any  further  com- 
munication you  may  think  fit  to  make. 

Grates  not  Colouring—  Figs  not  Ripening  (A  Three-years  Subscriber^. 
— It  is  no  easy  matter  to  account  for  Grapes  not  colouring  well  at  certain 
times,  as  there  is  sometimes  an  unaccountable  capriciousness  in  certain 
Grapes  to  do  so.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  something  wrong  when  they 
do  rot  colour  well,  as,  when  they  begin  to  change,  the  transition  from  green 
to  black  ought  to  be  rapid -no  hanging  in  the  red  state.  Neither  do  all  the 
berries  in  a  bunch  colour  together,  some  being  green  while  others  are  quite 
black.  This  is  when  all  is  right.  It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that  a 
too  heavy  crop  occasions  the  berries  to  colour  badly,  or  the  growth  of  some 
other  crop  on  the  border  occasions  their  doing  so,  or,  what  is  quite  as  bad, 
their  shanking.  Perhaps  this  is  the  case  with  our  subscriber's  Vines.  The 
description  of  the  Vines  and  of  the  house  they  are  grown  in  is  very  good; 
but  it  may  be  all  neutralised  if  the  border  is  used  for  flowers,  and  such 
things  as  Fuchsias  are  allowed  to  cheat  the  Vines.  Figs  like  a  great  deal  of 
water  while  in  a  growing  condition,  and  they  also  require  the  full  sun.  which 
they  cannot  have  at  the  back  of  a  vinery  :  it  is  therefore  only  a  few  fruit  at 
the  top  that  are  likely  to  do  well.  It  tlie  evil  should  arise  from  the  roots  of 
trees  or  other  things  getting  into  the  border  remove  them  ;  and  if  the  Vines 
require  it,  lift  them  up  and  replant,  after  securely  making  the  border  afresh 
in  the  manner  described  in  former  Numbers  of  this  Journal. 

Cottagers1  Horticultural  Societies. — The  undersigned  would  be  much 
obliged  to  any  reader  of  The  Joukeai,  of  Horticulture  who  would  send 
him  rules  and  directions  for  the  formation  of  a  society.— J.  H.,  3,  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet  Street. 

Insect  on  Cabbages,  <fec.  (A..  C.).—  It  is  the  Aphis  brassica',  or  cabbage 
louse.  Tobacco  water  will  destroy  it  if  applied  with  a  syringe.  The  Brussels 
Sprcut3  when  cut  may  be  cleared  from  them  by  washing  in  three  or  four 
waters,  having  salt  dissolved  in  the  water. 

Various  [R.  E.  T.). — Twelve  pages  of  questions  from  one  reader  by  one 
post  like  yours  would  soon  defeat  the  object  we  have  in  view,  and  we  should 
be  obliged  to  answer  the  first  question  only.  1,  Vegetable  Marrows  and 
Custards  are  preserved  like  common  Gourds  and  Apples  for  winter  use. 
2,  Reigate  sand  is  only  best  for  cuttings.  Any  sand  is  as  good  as  any  other 
for  mechanically  making  a  soil  more  porous  or  loose  for  pot  plants.  3,  We 
do  not  know  yet  the  best  way  to  pack  Grapes.  The  common  way  is  ta  wrap 
the  bunches  in  silver  paper,  then  in  a  box  with  bi*an  or  chaff  or  husks  of 
hemp.  4.  Fuchsias  to  be  now  set  to  rest  till  the  spring.  5,  Cuttings  made 
now  ot  Heliotrope,  Verbenas,  Geraniums  to  remain  in  the  pots  over  the 
winter.  G,  Rooted  cuttings  will  keep  better  in  a  greenhouse  than  in  a  brick 
pit.  7,  It  is  not  too  late  to  strike  Variegated  Mint  in-doors,  not  out  at  this 
season.  8,  It  will  not  improve  the  circles  for  Rose  trees  to  have  variegated 
plants  to  edge  them.  9,  The  best  sorts  ot  edging  plants  are  named  every 
■year.  Consult  the  indices  of  the  last  three  Volumes.  10,  Very  rotten  dung 
is  very  good  indeed  tor  Deodars,  as  Mr.  Beaton  proved  in  the  Experimental 
Garden.  He  also  proved  that  flies  and  bugs  are  "cured"  by  cleaning  the 
parts  with  pure  spring  water  as  well  as  if  they  were  cleaned  with  all  the 
decoctions  in  the  world.  The  expense  is  the  time  doing  it.  Every  plant  in 
-cultivation  can  be  kept  free  from  all  the  insects  by  common  spring  water  if 
we  could  afford  the  labour  to  do  the  work. 

Seedling  Geranium:  [George  Holmes).— Your  seedling  Geranium  is  very 
good,  but  of  no  value— there  are  so  many  like  it,  and  they  are  all  descended 
of  the  blood  of  Rubens.  You  would  not  know  your  own  seedling  from  a  bed 
of  the  best  Rubens  now  on  the  Rose  Mount  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  we 
have  many  as  good. 

Gas  Stove  [Novice)- — If  the  fumes  arising  from  the  burning  gas  are 
carried  away  by  a  tube  through  the  roof  of  the  conservatory  no  injury  will 
be  caused  to  the  plants.  If  you  will  buy  "Greenhouses  for  the  Many,"  as 
recommended  to  another  correspondent  to-day,  you  will  find  in  it,  at  page  38, 
directions  tor  heating  by  a  gas- heated  small  boiler,  as  weU  as  by  a  gas-stove, 
with  illustrations. 

Seedling  Trop^eolums  (A  Regular  Subscriber).— Of  the  Scarlets,  No.  1 
has  the  advantage  over  Perfection  in  being  deeper  and  richer  coloured,  and 
is  the  best  of  the  three  described  as  compact-habited  sorts  (marked  1,  2,  3), 
which,  being  similar  in  character,  are  not  all  required.    Of  the  other  Scarlets, 


No.  0,  apparently  or  intermedJateJiabit,  is  far  the  best— indeed  the  best  or 
the  whole  as  regards  the  form  of  the  flowers,  which  is  very  perfect.  No  14, 
if  not  coarse-habited,  is  also  fine,  having  large,  well-formed,  smooth,  orange- 
scarlet  flowers.  Nos.  10  and  11  are  inferior.  13  is  near  the  large-flowered 
Brilliant  of  the  darks.  No  8,  with  flowers  smaller  than  Nigricans,  but 
described  as  of  good  bedding  habit,  is  apparently  good,  having  firm  smooth 
flowers.  An  unnumbered  one  {apparently  No.  4,  which  otherwise  is  not 
sent),  with  larger  flowers,  also  appears  to  be  superior  in  smoothness  to 
Nigricans,  but  was  rather  faded.  No.  7  not  so  good  as  the  foregoing.  Ot  the 
vellows  No.  G  is  distinct  and  good  as  regards  colour — a  golden  yellow  with 
large  feathered  blotch  on  all  the  petals.  No.  5  is  near  Gauntlet  in  character, 
but  a  shade  or  two  paler  ;  its  value  would  depend  on  its  habit,  which  looks 
promising  enough.  No.  12.  pale  straw-coloured,  is  too  loosely  formed.  The 
best  are  therefore  Nos.  1,  5,  6,  8,  9. 

Grapes  in  a  Greenhouse  {A  Subscriber).— Neither  the  Muscatel,  nor  the 
Canon  Hall  Muscat,  nor  the  Alexandrian,  will  ever  ripen  well  in  your  green- 
house, which  is  never  heated.  We  should  have  a  furnace  and  flue  to  ripen 
these  Grapes,  if  the  Vines  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old  are  healthy.  If  you 
do  not  obtain  artificial  beat  you  must  uproot  these  Vines,  and  plant  in  their 
place  the  Royal  Muscadine  and  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

Names  of  Fruit  {Leighton). — The  Pear  is  Williams'  Bon  Chretien;  the 
scarlet  Apple  Red  Astrachan ;  and  the  Russet  Golden  Russet. 

Ulcerated  Grapes  [A.  T.  TF.).— They  are  so  much  affected  by  what  is 
technically  called  "the  spot,"  that  the  berries  are  totally  gangrened.  We 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  occisioned  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
activity  in  the  roots,  so  that  they  do  not  supply  sap  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  growth  within  the  house.  If  the  roots 
were  kept  warmer,  and  supplied  with  a  little  tepid  liquid  manure  during  the 
berries*  growth  and  ripening,  such  ulceration  would  not  appear.  The  roots 
might  be  kept  warmer  by  exposure  of  the  border  to  sunshine,  and  covering 
at  night  and  during  cold  days. 

Work  on  Flower  Garden  Designs  {A  Subscriber). — "The  Ladies* 
Assistant  on  the  Formation  of  the  Flower  Garden,"  can  be  had  from  our 
office  free  by  post  for  lis.    Its  price  is  105.  Gd. 

Ferns  in  a  Cool  Vinert  (A  Subscriber).~The  species  of  Cheilanthes 
mentioned— namely,  viscosa  and  elegans,  together  with  Platyloma  calo- 
mdanos  and  Nntli'iclrena  chrysophylla.  will  live  in  the  cool  vinery  from 
which  frost  is  only  just  excluded,  provided  the  roots  and  the  atmosphere  are 
kept  dryish.  Pteris  scaberula  at  no  time  requires  heat;  but  it  likes  more 
moisture  both  in  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  than  the  foregoing.  We 
should  doubt  if  Adiantum  concinnum,  Pteris  aspericaulis,  tricolor,  and  cretica 
iilhn-liiicjita,  would  succeed  under  such  circumstances,  especially  P.  tricolor, 
which  comes  from  the  hot  Malay  Islands.  Still,  however,  many  stove  Ferns 
will  live  in  a  low  temperature  if  kept  quite  at  rest,  and  these  may  do  eo. 
Ih  is  worth  trial. 

Wintering  Geraniums  (A  Lady).— The  best  plan,  in  your  case,  was  told 
last  week.  But  now  the  Geraniums  and  the  Fuchsias  to  be  pruned  in  to  the 
old  wood  just  before  the  frost,  and  nothing  more  to  be  done  to  them  till 
March,  except  seeing  the  mould  does  not  get  quite  dry  in  the  pots  they  are 
now  in.  The  system  of  keeping  Geraniums  in  pots  and  boxes  for  many 
years  without  a"  change  has  been  called  Harry  Moore's  system  in  our  pages 
for  the  last  dozen  years ;  but  your  plants  and  pots  are  yet  too  small  for  that 
plan. 

Tomato  {3f.  P.).— There  are  several  varieties  of  Tomato,  and  that  which 
among  your  plants  differs  from  the  more  common,  is  probably  the  "  Cherry- 
shaped."    It  is  a  well-known  kind. 

Tulips  and  Gladioli  (S.  T.).— We  never  give  the  names  of  seedsmen. 
Let  the  seedling  Gladioli  remain,  but  well  covered  with  coal  ashes  in  winter 
to  exelude  frost. 

Names  of  Plants  {M.  Sturge).— It  is  Clitoria  ternatea,  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  1739.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  climbers  among  our  stove 
perennials.  It  is  called  ternatea  from  being  first  discovered  in  Ternate,  one 
of  Mi"  Molucca  Islands.  A  drawing  of  it,  with  directions  for  its  culture,  are 
in  vol.  vii.  of  Paxton's  "Magazine  of  Botany."  (R.  F.  S.).—  Hoya  bella. 
{H.  G.  X.).  —Nos.  1  and 3,  indeterminable  scraps  without  flowers;  2,  seedling 
of  Pteris  aquilina.  (G.  B.).—On\v  nineteen  plants  sent  for  names  at  once  ! 
Have  you  nevei  seen  our  notice  that  we  cannot  name  more  than  six  at  one 
time?  1,  Pteris  tremula;  2,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  3,  Davalba  canariensis; 
4,  Adiantum  hispidum ;  5,  Diplazium  decussatum ;  6,  Pteris  hastata . 
7,  Adiantum  formosum;  8,  Adiantum  assimile ;  9,  Pleopeltis  Billardieri', 
10.  11,  Gymnogramma  ochracea  ;  12, 15,  Adiantum  cuncatum ;  15,  Asplenium' 
l-nibiferum  ;  17,  Asplenium  flabellifolium;  the  rest  are  Selaginellas.  [Cape). 
—The  seedling  plant  sent  appears  to  he  some  Casuarinia,  which  we  do  not 
suppose  would  endure  our  winters  exposed.  We  donot  know  the  Boer  Bean. 
'J  he  name  of  Wattle  is  given  in  Australia  to  several  species  of  Acacia:  thus. 
A.  mollissima  is  called  the  Black  Wattle;  and  A.  dealbata,  the  Silver  Wattle 
{A.  Cole).— It  gives  much  trouble  to  send  us  leaves  without  flowers.  1,  a 
Hoya,  probably  carnosa.  If  so,  it  requires  stove  heat  while  growing,  to  be 
pnt'tcd  in  good  peat  and  loam,  mixed  with  pounded  brick  or  old  lime  rubbish, 
and  well  drained,  to  have  the  full  sun,  to  he  moderately  watered,  and  in 
winter  to  be  rested  in  the  cooler  temperature  of  a  warm,  dry  greenhouse  ; 
2,  Nerium  oleander;  3,  some  Rhododendron. 


FLOWER    SHOWS    FOR    1861. 

6th  and  7th.  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  (Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemums.)     Garden  Superintendent,  G.  Eyles. 

November  12th  and  13th.  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
Sec,  W.  T.  Howe.  ai_       , 

November  14th  and  15th.  Crystal  Palace.  (Chrysanthemum  Show.) 
Sec,  W.  Houghton. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE 


JUDGING  POULTRY. 

It  seems  imperative  that  some  other  means  of  judging  poultry, 
&c,  Bhould  be  adopted  than  the  plan  now  in  use.  Nearly  all 
parties  seem  displeased  at  some  point  or  other ;   and  my  opinion 
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is,  that  unless  a  change  is  adopted,  very  soon  many  respectable 
exhibitors  will  cease  to  send  to  shows. 

I  think  a  fair  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  solicit  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  all  connected  with  shows  and  exhibitors, 
and  so  obtain  a  universal  voice  in  the  matter. 

For  my  own  part,  as  an  exhibitor,  I  find  fault — I  condemn 
entirely  the  plan  of  Secretaries  sending  the  numbers  of  their 
pens  to  exhibitors,  for  more  than  one  person  is  aware  that  a 
Judge  is  often  invited  and  made  welcome  at  certain  estates  of 
breeders,  where  the  marks,  general  character  of  the  stock,  &c, 
could  be  carried  in  the  eye  and  judged  accordingly. 

Again,  the  judgment  of  one  person  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
strangers  as  to  the  capabilities  of  those  judges.  If  a  number 
were  invited  to  judge  separately,  placing  their  opinion  under 
cover  on  paper,  the  result  must  be  more  satisfactory.  For 
example,  take  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  the  advertisement  for  next 
Show,  they  should  invite  persons  who  are  known  breeders,  and 
can  show  by  having  been  exhibitors,  poultry  fanciers,  &c,  that  they 
must  understand  to  some  extent,  to  come  on  such  a  day.  The 
Secretary  Jirst  numbering,  quite  indiscriminately,  all  the  pens, 
each  person  shall  pass  through  the  Show  singly,  write  on  a  list, 
containing  his  name  and  address,  his  judgment,  placing  them  as 
usual — 1,  2,  3  prize,  Highly  Commended,  and  Commended,  in 
this  form — 

Opinion  of 

Address 

State  if  Exhibitor  ;et  this  Show  or  not.    [Yes  or  No]    If  so,  what  No. 

If  not,  state  if  a  Breeder  of  poultry. 


CLASS   I 

.-SSAHlSh. 

Stages  of  excellence  for  awards. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

High.  Com. 

Com. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

No.  16 

16       .. 

17 

17       .... 

18 

18 

19 

...      19 

20 

20       .... 

21 

21 

22 

22       .... 

23 

23 

24 

Arbitrators— Messrs.  Eaily  &  Hewitt. 

All  present,  for  a  certain  limited  time,  and  each  placing  his 
judgment  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  then  proclaim  "  state  of 
the  poll,  &c." 

Another  plan  I  would  advise,  not  to  give  the  chance  in 
chicken  shows  of  stating  such  barefaced  and  palpable  untruths 
as  to  ages  as  were  told  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Chicken  shows 
are  not  altogether  good  at  any  time;  hut  if  they  must  exist,  be 
very  severe  in  rules  laid  down  that  they  are  the  chickens  of  the 
year  named,  but  avoid  the  age  being  required  to  the  day. 
Almost  as  well  have  a  register  and  state  the  moments,  &c. 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  lengthy  epistle.  Many  friends  of 
mine  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself:  therefore  I  write  as  it 
were  jointly,  and  have  no  doubt  if  you  put  the  question  as  I 
mention  you  will  find  plenty  of  replies,  and  not  much  variation. 

I  would  not  do  away  with  the  office  of  Judges,  the  present 
two  (Messrs.  Baily  and  Hewitt)  should  still  give  their  opinion 
the  same  as  the  rest,  but  their  office  should  be  that  of  arbitrators 
if  necessary. — T.  B. 

[We  insert  this  communication  in  the  hope  of  eliciting 
opinions  from  our  readers.  We  fear,  although  such  a  system, 
under  stringent  regulations,  might  be  likely  to  secure  impartial 
judgments  ;  yet  it  would  involve  so  much  delay,  and  impose  so 
much  extra  trouble  on  the  Secretary,  that  we  believe,  unless 
well  paid,  no  one  would  undertake  the  office,  already  sufficiently 
laboriors  and  sufficiently  attended  by  disagreeables. 

If  a  judge  possessing  a  competent  knowledge  and  of  known 
integrity  can  be  found,  economy,  rapidity,  and  undivided  re- 
sponsibility are  best  consulted  by  his  dictatorship.  But  never 
should  one  judge  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  one  class — he  is 
liable  to  the  justified  suspicion  of  knowing  too  much  about  the 
birds  exhibited. 

But,  in  every  instance,  we  should  prefer  two  or  three  judges — 
not  mere  ciphers  only  serving  to  screen  the  real  judge  from  re- 
sponsibility, but  men  really  having  a  good  knowledge  of  fowls. 

Let  us  avow,  however,  our  decided  opinion  that  generally  the 
awards  are  correct.  There  are  mistakes  made  occasionally,  but 
they  are  very  rare.     Sometimes;  the  awards  are  apparently  made 


from  corrupt  motives,  but  these  occurrences  we  are  quite  certain 
are  still  more  rare. 

Before  any  one  exhibits  he  ought  to  make  one  resolve — "  If  I 
lose  the  prize,  I  will  not  lose  my  temper."  With  many  men  this 
resolution  would  be  more  easily  made  than  kept ;  and  the 
clamour  we  have  sometimes  heard  raised  in  an  exhibition-room 
by  disappointed  exhibitors,  has  always  be™  as  unreasonable  as 
that  of  the  spectators  who  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  man  get 
into  a  wine-bottle  and  rioted  because  he  did  not  do  so!  If 
they  had  rioted  one  another  because  they  had  shown  an  error  of 
judgment,  they  might  have  been  excused  ;  but  they  never  suspect 
error  in  that  direction. 

Neither  clues  it  ever  seem  to  occur  to  exhibitors  to  inquire — 
"Who  does  an  exhibition  benefit?"  .Certainly  not  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  Secretary — they  are  certainly  losers  of  time,  and  too 
often  losers  of  money.  Neither  does  it  benefit  the  Judges,  for 
they  rarely  ask  for  more  than  their  expenses,  and  too  often  do 
not  have  them  paid.  The  benefit  then  is  chiefly  to  the  exhibitor. 
Poultry  shows  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  superior 
specimc -ns,  of  selling  his  surplus  stock,  and  of  making  public 
the  merits  of  his  birds. 

Such  are  our  impressions  relative  to  those  connected  with 
poultry  shows;  and  we  record  as  our  unbiased  opinion,  that  they 
are  usually  well  and  honourably  conducted,  and  are  altogether 
beneficial  to  the  community.  The  exceptions  are  very  few,  and, 
as  in  other  transactions,  these  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

Our  columns  are  open  to  those  who  agree  with,  and  to  those 
who  dissent  from,  us  ;  but  nothing  must  be  sent  to  us  anony- 
mously, let  nothing  be  said  that  a  man  would  be  afraid  to  say 
standing  on  the  centre  pen  in  Bingley  Hall. 

We  will  conclude  with  some  extracts  from  a  letter  we  have 
received  upon  the  subject : — 

"  I  once  did  accept  a  very  urgent  request  to  act  as  referee  at 
a  poultry  show,  some  gentlemen  amateurs  officiating  as  the 
actual  arbitrators,  and  I  was  given  especially  to  understand  my 
duties  would  begin  only  in  case  these  gentlemen  should  differ 
in  opinion  so  much  as  to  go  on  no  farther ;  '  but  they  hoped  my 
position  would  prove  a  sinecure  altogether.'  I  at  first  declined 
the  proposal,  but  a  second  pressing  but  truly  courteous  note 
made  me  yield  compliance — a  circumstance  I  have  always  re- 
gretted. 

"  I  duly  arrived  on  the  ground,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some 
time,  the  Judges  proceeded  to  duty,  leaving  me  with  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  or  employ  my  time  as  best  I 
could,  lime  passed  on  hour  after  hour,  and  yet  they  made  no 
application  ;  the  visitors  were  coming  in  at  mid-day.  I  had 
read  the  Times  almost  through,  and  I  felt  assured  if  they  wanted 
me  at  all  they  would  go  through  every  class  before  any  applica- 
tion was  made.  Time  still  progressed,  but  at  length  they  did 
come,  when  I  found,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  they  had  barely 
completed  a  half  of  their  duty.  After  an  abundance  of  talk 
in  support  of  their  relative  divided  opinions  —  for  though 
'referee,'  they  would  not  submit  to  me  as  such,  but  evi- 
dently considered  me  as  one  only  of  themselves,  and  'only  a 
voice  among  many' — I  at  length  pulled  through  two  disputa- 
tions carried  on,  purely  as  though  I  had  not  a  voice  to  control, 
but  simply  to  discuss  in  any  way — in  fact,  I  could  scarcely 
speak,  so  disputant  did  they  become  among  themselves.  Of 
course,  much  of  this  took  place  before  visitors,  at  least  in  ear- 
shot of  them,  and  I  was  repeatedly  called  to,  '  Go  in  yourself 
and  finish  it,  and  leave  them  to  quarrel  it  out,  for  it  will  be  time 
to  close  directly.'  Of  course,  though  similar  i\ quests  were 
urged  by  various  exhibitors,  I  did  not  go  as  desired ;  but,  at 
last,  the  show  was  finished,  myself  acting  with  them  for  the  last 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  classes,  and  suggesting  most  of  these  latter 
decisions. 

"  After  I  was  at  liberty  I  took  a  stroll  along  the  previous 
classes  in  which  I  was  not  consulted  at  all,  and  the  prize  cards 
being  up;  I  found  in  two  different  first-prize  pens  a  hiimped- 
backed  bird  in  each,  and  a  rosy-combed  pullet  in  a  second-prize 
Game  pen ! 

"I  would  not  myself  accept  again  an  office  so  painful,  and  so 
completely  unsatisfactory  to  my  own  notions  of  common  recti- 
tude for  any  amouut  of  emolument  that  could  be  preferred  me 
m  return. 

"  Poultry  judging  is  no  sinecure  I  can  assure  you,  and  at  best 
the  duty  is  a  thankless  one,  nor  do  I  myself  believe  mi  I  ie  ol 
determination  will  prove  satisfactory  to  all.  Dissent i  nis  will 
always  push  their  way,  if  clashing  with  their  own  success,  to 
every  plan,  however  well  preconsidcrcd   and  advisedly  carried 
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out,  and  let  them  be  altered  as  frequently  as  they  may  be  to  suit 
the  views  of  tile  time  being. 

"  Writers  on  the  subject  usually  know  little  of  the  financial 
management  of  poultry  exhibitions.  You  will,  perhaps,  be 
astonished  to  learn,  that  although  (as  you  know)  my  stipulation 
is  for  expenses  out  of  my  own  pocket,  giving  my  services 
gratuitous,  I  only  some  fortnight  back  reckoned  up  more  than 
forty  meetings  that  have  never  refunded  me  a  single  farthing 
of  these  outlays.  The  replies  I  receive  are  cither  '  They  are 
very  sorry  there  are  no  funds;'  'The  Society  is  broken  up  ;  ' 
or  by  preserving  a  rigid  silence  to  any  application,  and  that,  I 
am  sure,  from  parties  who  in  their  own  affairs  would  certainly 
Dot  thus  compromise  their  position  in  society. 

"  I  have  more  than  once  been  fettered  to  a  drag-chain  col- 
league, and  was  actually  once  asked  by  a  volunteer  arbitrator 
(who  was  a  very  spirited  local  money  supporter  of  the  Show, 
and  had  pressed  forward  to  be  allowed  by  the  Committee  to 
assume  office)  '  Now,  as  I  don't  know  anything  of  these  things 
myself,  pray  which  are  the  Dorkings  ?  for  I  only  took  office  to 
benefit  the  Society,  and  knew  I  should  be  right  enough  with  you 
or .'     What  a  gratuitous  help ! 

"  But  the  next  item  is  time.  There  are  plenty  of  shows  open 
at  10  to  visitors,  and  close  the  sime  evening ;  one  hour,  or  little 
better,  b?ing  devoted  to  arbitrations,  after  previous  penning 
being  made  complete  of  the  birds  the  same  morning,  the  Com- 
mittee enjoining  it  must  be  opened  as  to  time  specified.  None 
but  uncontrolled,  and  diligent,  well-practised  eyes  can  do  it  at 
all  in  that  period."] 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thursday,  Sept.  26tu. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  supineness  of 
those  connected  with  agriculture  when  poultry  is  the  subject  ; 
but  here  we  must  change  our  note,  because  the  progress  made 
justifies  us  in  saying,  it  was  the  largest  and  best  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  county.  We  think  ourselves  justified  in  deviating 
a  little,  to  remark  that  the  advance  was  not  confined  to  poultry, 
but  was  apparent  in  every  department,  beginning  with  the 
locality  that  was  chosen.  It  will  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  much 
better  spot  than  the  racecourse  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  praise  the 
enterprise  that  encountered  considerable  expense,  with  only  half 
a  day's  admission  besides  the  subscriptions  to  depend  upon  to 
meet  it. 

This  meeting  is  a  holiday  wherever  it  goes.  From  the 
concourse  of  people  that  attend  it,  the  number  of  entries  in  the 
different  classes,  and  the  perfection  of  its  arrangements,  it  is 
more  like  that  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  than  any  we  know, 
except  the  Bath  and  West  of  England.  On  Thursday  the  race- 
course was  covered  with  cattle,  while  the  hoarding  that  sur- 
rounded the  yard  supplied  the  sheds  and  stalls  in  which  the 
competing  horses  were  shown.  Outside  the  yard  hundreds  of 
acres  were  being  ploughed  by  two  horses,  four  horses,  six 
horses,  and  by  steim.  The  latter  will,  we  think,  swallow  up  the 
former.  Then  there  were  military  bands,  flower  and  fruit 
shows,  and  exhibition  of  roots.  In  the  afternoon  presentation  of 
colours  to  the  Northampton  Rifles,  and  dinner  in  the  pavilion 
at  three. 

We  are  very  partial  to  these  large  gatherings,  and  during  the 
many  years  we  have  attended  this  county  meeting  we  have  never 
seen  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  belief  they  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  Outside  the  yard  the  road  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  fi-ir,  where  every  sort  of  sport  is  carried  on,  but 
everything  appears  to  be  done  in  perfect  good  humour,  and  every 
one  seems  to  be  on  his  good  behaviour.  One  thing  we  most 
gladly  note,  and  that  is,  we  visit  no  place  in  our  peregrinations 
where  so  little  swearing  or  bad  language  is  used.  Swearing 
would  appear  to  be  uncommon,  and  may  it  long  remain  so. 

It  was  always  wished  to  encourage  at  an  agricultural  meeting 
the  breeds  most  useful,  in  a  farmyard,  and  it  will  not,  therefore, 
cause  surprise  that  Dorkings  are  the  most  numerous ;  and  if  we 
add  thereto,  that  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  Dorking  breeders, 
the  Rev.  F.  Thursby,  has  aided  his  neighbours  with  couusel  and 
birds,  that  will  give  the  cue  to  unusual  excellence.  There  were 
thirty-five  pens  in  the  Dorking  classes.  The  old  birds  were 
many  of  them  in  bad  plumage  "from  moulting,  but  their  quality 
left  nothing  to  desire.  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Hensbury  Hill,  took 
first  and  second  prizes,  and  Mr.  Wood  third.  Seven  out  of 
eleven  pens  were  in  the  prize  sheet.    There  were  nineteen  entries 


of  Dorking  chickens.  Wo  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  this  a  first- 
rate  class,  and  to  say  that  many  pens  Bhown  here  will  (barring 
accidents)  figure  in  larger  prize  lists  than  Northampton.  They 
sold  freely  at  the  prices  put  upon  them.  Mr.  Shaw,  again, 
took  first  and  second  prize.  Mr.  Tatham,  of  Kingsthorpe,  took 
third.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thursby,  Mrs.  Harris,"  and  Messrs. 
Dawkings  and  Wood,  all  deserved  more  than  a  "  high  com- 
mendation;" but  there  was  nothing  more  to  give.  There  was 
also  a  marked  improvement  in  the  Spanish,  both  adults  and 
chickens,  especially  the  latter.  These  brought  eighteen  pens. 
Mr.  C.Wright,  and  Messrs.  Rogers,  Bull,  Smith,  and  Talham 
took  the  prizes.  The  Game  fowls  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Shield,  of 
Northampton,  were  so  far  superior  to  anything  else  that  was 
shown  in  the  same  classes,  that  they  achieved  an  easy  victory. 
There  is  not  the  improvement  we  look  for  in  the  Game.  Cochin- 
Chinas  were  very  good,  especially  the  cock  in  Mr.  Brown's  first- 
prize  pen.  Hamburgh*  were  weak  as  usual.  The  "Distinct 
Breeds "  brought  SUkies,  Bantams,  Malays,  and  Brahma 
Pootras.  There  were  also  shown  as  "Extra  Stock"  three  pens 
of  remarkably  good  Game  Bantams.  They  were  not  for  sale,  or 
they  would  have  readily  found  purchasers. 

There  were  excellent  pens  of  Aylesbury  Ducks,  but  the  best 
lost  its  position  by  having  a  ruptured  Duck  in  it.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Buenos  Ayreaus  were  good  and  numerous.  It 
would  seem  as  though  they  intended  to  become  nearly,  or  quite, 
the  most  numerous  of  the  Duck  classes.  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Shaw  took  prizes  with  them  and  the  Rouens. 

The  Turkeys  were  very  good. 

An  extra  prize  of  £1  offered  for  the  best  pen  of  fowls  in  the 
Exhibition,  was  awarded  to  the  first-prize  Dorking  chickens,  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Shaw. 

So  far  as  could  be  known  when  we  left  the  yard,  the  meeting 
was  a  decided  success.  We  mention  this  not  because  success  is 
a  novelty  to  this  Exhibition,  but  because  on  this  occasion  more 
expense  was  incurred  than  usual. 

Mr.  Baily  was  the  Judge. 


BRIDGNORTH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Foe  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
Bridgnorth  Poultry  Show  has  been,  one  of  the  most  popular 
throughout  the  midland  counties,  no  small  proportion  of  the 
public  excitement  arising,  without  doubt,  from  the  extraordinary 
interest  always  manifested  by  several  of  our  principal  breeders  of 
exhibition  fowls,  to  secure  to  themselves  the  much-coveted  silver 
cup,  value  seven  guineas,  so  liberally  offered  by  the  Committee  for 
the  best  collection  shown  by  any  single  proprietor.  As  the 
number  of  pens  entered  for  this  special  prize  in  former  years  was 
left  quite  unrestricted  on  those  occasions,  each  competitor  not 
only  exhibited  all  the  gems  in  his  possession,  but  also  got 
together  as  great  an  amount  of  tolerable  specimens  as  attainable 
to  still  farther  increase  his  chances  of  success.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  limited  the  number  of  pens  competing,  and 
as  a  natural  sequence,  the  collection  as  a  whole  fell  short  of  the 
aggregate  of  preceding  years — in  fact,  the  only  party  who  now 
ran  hard  for  the  premium  secured  it — Mr.  Martin,  of  Gaines, 
Worcester,  who  on  'several  former  occasions  had  ranked  among 
the  unsuccessful  ones,  but  as  invariably  stated  he  would  never 
relax  his  exertions  until  he  did  win  it.  The  fact  that  the  present 
winner  had  in  previous  years  shown  even  by  far  a  better  collec- 
tion than  at  this  time,  and  was  then  defeated,  shows  beyond 
controversy  that  on  the  peculiar  conditions  imposed  by  the  regu- 
lations of  past  years  hung  the  great  popularity  of  the  Meeting ; 
and,  possibly,  the  discontinuance  of  any  restrictions  in  future 
would  at  once  restore  all  the  enthusiasm,  the  loss  of  which  on  this 
occasion  seemed  so  universally  regretted  by  the  visitors  assem- 
bled. We  heard  with  sorrow  that  personal  or  family  illness  had 
precluded  altogether  entries  for  this  cup,  from  some  who  in 
bygone  years  struggled  to  the  utmost  for  its  possession  ;  and 
repeatedly  we  heard  the  inquiry,  "Where  are  Chune,  Peters, 
Rodbsird,  &c.  P  each  of  whom  had  rejoiced  in  the  ascendancy 
at  some  previous  occasion.  We  indulge  the  hope  that  in 
1862  the  spirited  rivalry  of  former  meetings  will  be  perfectly 
restored.  One  Iresh  arrangement  of  this  year,  however,  seemed 
a  most  advisable  one — viz.,  to  again  hold  the  poultry  exhibition 
in  a  tent  upon  the  field,  in  connection  with  the  other  agricultural 
produce  generally  ;  as  during  the  past  few  seasons  we  heard  of 
visitors  who  actually  left  Bridgnorth  without  seeing  the  poultry 
at  all,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  express  their  conviction  that 
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no  poultry  whatever  was  exhibited.  So  singular  as  such  an 
assertion  may  appear,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  but  under  present 
arrangements  it  is  impossible  such  a  contingency  can  occur. 

The  Cochins  headed  the  list,  and  here  Mr.  Bates,  of  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  attained  an  easy  victory  with  his  well-known  pen 
of  Buffs,  although  other  colours  competed.  As  we  have  so  fre- 
quently spoken  of  late  in  terms  of  well-merited  praise  of  these 
birds,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  our  opinions.  We 
cannot,  however,  pass  them  by  without  dropping  a  friendly  hint 
to  their  owner.  He  is  quite  over-exhibiting  them.  The  cockerel, 
admittedly,  is  a  bird  of  that  happy  temper  that  would  make  him- 
self quite  as  comfortable  in  an  exhibition-pen  as  when  enjoying 
all  the  advantages  of  his  home  "  walk."  Not  so  the  pullets  ;  they 
manifested  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  unhappiness  and  dis- 
comfort, by  raising  the  feathers  on  the  head  and  shaking  it  con- 
tinually sideways — the  best  of  all  possible  proofs  that  condition 
is  waning.  It  is  really  a  pity  to  exhibit  so  perfect  a  pen  so  con- 
tinuously ;  for  we  were  informed  that  for  three  consecutive  weeks 
they  have  been  in  competition — a  trial  quite  too  much  for  any 
fowls,  and  still  more  especially  chickens.  The  second-prize 
Partridge-coloured  Cochins  were  also  very  good.  In  White 
Cochins,  Mr.  Bates  was  again  the  successful  one,  although  Mr. 
Chase  was  but  triflingly  in  the  rear. 

The  Grey  Dorkings,  that  hitherto  at  Bridgnorth  were  always 
good,  were  this  year  quite  a  deficient  class. 

As  to  Game  fowls,  in  which  variety  condition  alone  is  so  all- 
important,  we  hardly  anticipated  a  very  perfect  collection,  it 
being  just  now  the  very  midst  of  moulting  time.  This  temporary 
imperfection  was  peculiarly  visible  in  the. ''Single  Game  Cock1' 
class,  the  whole  of  which  were  in  deepest  pin-feather.  Still  we 
willingly  admit,  in  the  Game  classes  were  to  be  seen  many  fowls 
that  some  six  weeks  to  come  would  add  most  materially  to  the 
credit  and  interest  also  of  any  poultry  show. 

The  Hamburgh  classes,  though  not  numerically  well  filled, 
were  decidedly  good.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  favourably  mention 
some  of  the  best  Poland  pullets  (Black  with  White  Crests),  we 
have  seen  for  several  years  past. 

The  two  prize  pens  of  Spanish  were  "alone  in  their  glory," 
not  a  single  opponent.  They  were  very  good  birds,  but  quite 
out  of  condition. 

In  the  "  any  variety  class,"  Mrs.  Blay,  of  Worcester,  showed 
a  pen  of  very  singular  Polands,  the  whole  of  the  bodies  being  of 
an  exquisite  metallic  blackness,  combined  (even  in  the  pullets), 
with  feathers  formed  very  similarly  to  those  of  the  Cormorant. 
The  cock's  crest  was  a  bright  bronze  colour,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  backle-feather  or  two,  the  pullets  were  not  in  any  way  a 
match  to  their  male  companion.  Their  singularity  and  mar- 
vellously capital  feather,  however,  caused  them  to  be  very 
attractive. 

Some  first-class  White-booted  Bantams  were  shown  in  the 
Bantam  class,  open  to  all  breeds. 

To  say  Mrs.  Seamons,  of  Aylesbury,  took  first  and  second  prize 
for  Aylesbury  Ducks,  is  singing  one  of  the  oldest  songs  of  the 
season.  They  stood  out  like  giants  among  their  opponents  ;  and 
we  heard  a  very  wealthy  landed  proprietor  say  jocosely,  "  Mrs. 
Seamons,  to  give  fair  play,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  enter  her 
Ducks  in  the  Geese  class."  A  friend  of  the  speaker  retorted, 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  persuade  the  lady  ?  I  fancy  not."  In 
the  united  class  for  all  other  varieties  of  Ducks  save  Avlesburys, 
Mrs.  Wolferstan  (Miss  Steele  Perkins),  of  Stafford  Hall,  near 
Tamworth,  exhibited  a  pen  of  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks,  quite  able 
to  support  the  prestige  of  that  lady's  strain  of  this  beautiful 
variety.  They  were  not  only  very  small,  but  in  exquisite 
plumage,  and  being  entered  at  the  unusually  low  figure  of  two 
guineas,  they  were  speedily  "  claimed,"  and  we  were  informed 
the  lucky  buyer  would  not  re-sell  them  although  he  could  almost 
have  doubled  his  outlay.  The  remainder  of  the  class  was 
composed  entirely  of  Rouens,  they  being  also  of  very  excellent 
quality. 

As  "  Extra  Stock,"  George  Pritchard,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Bridg- 
north, showed  a  pen  of  beautiful  White  Call  Ducks,  another  of 
domesticated  Wild  Ducks,  and  a  third  as  Black  Rouens  :  these 
latter  were,  as  most  amateurs  will  suppose,  Buenos  Ayrean 
Ducks,  all  three  of  the  pens  being  of  great  merit  were  highly 
commended. 

The  rifle  band  of  the  Bridgnorth  volunteers  played  exceed- 
ingly well  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  and  excited  much 
applause  ;  the  uniform  of  this  baud  is  very  peculiar.  The  old 
adage  that  "  practice  makes  master  "  was  amply  illustrated  in 
the  system  and  management  of  the  whole  Exhibition  ;  the  poultry- 


tent,  indeed,  was  closely  filled  with  visitors  during  the  entire 
proceeding. 

The  whole  of  the  poultry  was  promptly  returned  at  the  close 
of  the  day  without  accident  or  mishap  of  any  kind — a  feature  we 
strongly  recommend  to  every  Committee  of  Management  in  such 
exhibitions,  as  tending,  perhaps,  even  more  than  any  other  to 
the  repute  and  success  of  future  meetings  of  their  respective 
societies. 

As  on  former  occasions,  the  arbitrator  was  Edward  Hewitt, 
Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham. 
Foe  Chickens  of  1861. 

Cochin-China  (any  colour  except  White  or  Black).— First,  H.  Bates, 
Edgbaston,  Rirminglam  (Buffj.  Second,  J.  B.  Walthew,  Aughton,  Orms- 
kirk  (Partridge).  Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Walthew  (Partridge).  Com- 
mended, B.  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham  (Buff). 

Cochin-China  (White  or  Black).— tirst,  H.  Bates,  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham (White).  Second,  R.  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Binniagbam  (Wh  te). 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Bates. 

Dokkings.— First,  J.  Whittington,  Wootten  Wawen,  Henley-in-Arden. 
Second,  Mrs.  Wolferstan,  Stafford  Hall,  Tamworth. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  A.  Dyas,  Madeley  (Red). 
Second,  J.  Martin,  Worcester.    Commended,  A.  Dvas  (Red). 

Game  (White  and  Piles).—  First,  A.  Dyas,  Madeley  (Piles).  Second, 
J.  Barnlorth,  Holmflrth,  Huddersfleld  (White). 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues). — First,  A.  Dyas,  tfadeley 
(Duckwings).  Second,  Miss  Beldon,  Park  Cottage,  Bradford  (Duckwings). 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham   (Duckwings). 

Game  (any  other  variety).— First,  A. "Dyas,  Madeley  (Black,.  Second,  J. 
Martin,  Worcester  (Black). 

Game  Cocv. — First,  —  Cherrington,  Allscott  (Brown-breasted  Red). 
Second,  A.  D /as,  Madeley.  Commended, — Cherrington,  Allscott  (Brown- 
breasted  Red). 

Hamburgh's  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  J.  Martin,  Worcester.  Second, 
R.  Robson,  Tulip,  Monkswearmoutb,  Sunderland.  Highly  Commended,  H. 
Bates,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Hambckghs  (Golden-spangled).— First,  J.  Martin,  Worcester.  Second, 
J.  Bamfortb,  Holmfirth,  Huddersfleld. 

Hambckghs  (Silver-pencilled). —  first  and  Second,  J.  Martin,  Worcester. 
Highly  Commended,  Miss  Beldon,  Park  Cottage,  Bradford. 

Hambcrghs  (Silver-spangled). — First,  J.  Martin,  Worcester.  Second, 
Countess  of  Dartmouth,  Patshull  Park.  Commended,  Miss  Beldon,  Park 
Cottage,  Bradiord,  Yorkshire. 

Polands  (Black  with  White  Crests).  —  First,  J.  Barnforth,  Holmflrth, 
Huddersfleld.    Second,  Miss  Beldon,  Park  Cottage,  Bradford. 

Polands  (Golden-spangled).— First,  withheld.  Second,  It.  Chase,  Moseley 
Road,  B  rmingham. 

Polands  (Silver-spangled).— First,  Mrs.  Blay,  the  Poplars,  Gregory's 
Bank,  Worcester.     Second,  Miss  Beldon,  Park  Cottage,  Bradford. 

Spanish. — First  and  Second,  J.  Martin,  Worcester. 

Ant  other  Vaeiett.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Blay,  the  Poplars,  Gregory's 
Bank,  Worcester  (Black  Polands  and  Andalusian). 

Bantams. — First,  H.  Bates,  Bdgbaston,  Birmingham.  Second,  Miss  Beldon, 
Park  Cottage,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Robson,  tulip, 
Monkswearmoutli,  Sunderland    Game  . 

Ducks  White  Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hartwel!- 
Commended,  —  Rainforth,  Monkhopton. 

Dccks  (any  other  variety).— First,  Mrs.  Wolferstan,  Statford  Hall,  near 
Tamworth  (East  Indian).— Second,  J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  near  Prescot. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Knock,  Bridgnorth  (Rouen) ;  J.  Holme,  Knowsley, 
near  Prescot. 

Extra  Stock.— Highly  Commended,  G.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  Bridg- 
north (Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks,  Domesticated  Wild  Ducks,  and  White  Call 
Ducks). 


JUDGING  GAME  FOWLS— THEIR  HACKLE. 

Being  an  exhibitor  of  poultry,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  write 
you  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  hearty  concurrence  in  your 
remarks,  relative  "  to  the  exclusion  of  poultry  from  our  shows 
that  are  privately  marked,"  contained  in  your  Journal  of 
the  17th. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  much  dissatisfaction  has 
been  caused  to  exhibitors  by  some  of  our  Judges,  who,  no  doubt, 
know  the  private  marks  of  most  of  our  largest  breeders  of  Game 
fowls,  and  who  allow  these  marks  to  have  much  influence  over 
them  in  giving  their  decision.  I  know  that  every  exhibitor  is  a 
little  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  own  birds  at  our  shows  ;  still  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  best  bird  does  not  always 
win,  consequently  dissatisfaction  arises.  The  Judges  should 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  visit  the  various 
shows  who  know  quite  as  much  of  poultry  as  they  do,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  our  poultry  shows  will  soon  become  extinct  unless 
there  is  a  little  more  uniformity  amongst  our  Judges  in  the 
judging  of  Game  fowls.  Some  will  tell  you  that  a  pure-bred 
Game  cock  should  have  short  hackle-feathers ;  others  will  tell  you 
that  this  is  all  moonshine,  and  the  longer  the  feathers  are  the 
better  the  breed.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription has  recently  come  under  my  own  observation,  where  a 
bird  was  deprived  of  the  prize  by  one  Judge,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  hackle,  but  on  being  sent  to  another  show  (the 
Sheffield)  he  had  the  first  prize  awarded  him.  Now  you  could 
probably  tell  me  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.     In  con- 
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elusion,  I  will  just  remark  that  I  (Link  it  would  be  well  if  our 
Judges  would  agree  on  the  principal  points  about  Game  fowls, 
and  lay  down  some  rules  as  a  guide  to  exhibitors. — Fidelis. 

[It  may  be  that  some  of  the  Judges  who  undertake  to  award 
prizes  to  Game  classes  know  the  private  marks  of  some  of  the 
exhibitors  ;  but  all  are  not  marked  alike,  and  the  inspection  of  a 
book  or  list  would  show  some  marked  to  the  right,  some  to  the 
left,  some  in  one  place  or  way,  some  in  another.  Other  fowls 
are  not  so  marked,  and  we  do  not  at  all  think  marks  are  ever 
looked  for — we  ore  sure  they  are  not  by  our  oldest  Judges.  You 
are  wrong  in  saying  that  Judges  "  allow  these  marks  to  have 
much  influence  over  them  in  giving  their  decisions."  Such  a 
remark  should  not  be  written  unless  it  can  be  proved.  Even 
Judges  cannot  agree  about  the  points  of  birds,  by  your  own  ad- 
mission ;  how,  then,  can  they  be  called  upon  to  draw  up  rules  ? 
It  is  generally  supposed  scanty,  firm,  and  close  plumage  is  pre- 
ferable to  long  and  necessarily  loose  feathers  in  a  Game  cock. 
We  only  give  our  own  opinion. 

Under  the  awards  of  some  of  our  old  Judges,  poultry  showing 
has  become  what  it  is,  and  their  awards,  as  a  whole,  have  been 
almost  unquestioned.  They  have  certainly  been  approved.  We 
have  the  pleasure  to  know  most  of  these  gentlemen.  They  have 
told  us  frequently  that  they  are  quite  ready  at  any  time  to  retire 
in  favour  of  yo.mger  or  more  able  persons  than  themselves ;  but 
that  if  they  officiate,  it  must  be  on  their  own  terms.] 


DUBBING  GAME   COCKS. 

As  one  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  question,  let  me  ask 
Why  is  the  clubbing  of  Game  cockerels  to  continue  imperative  ? 
Why  should  good  dubbing  be  essential  with  Game,  while  to 
tamper  with  the  head  disqualifies  with  Spanish  ?  Surely  it  is 
admitting  more  mechanical  dexterity  as  an  aid  to  excellence  in 
competition.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  a  yard  full  of  Game 
chickens,  but  I  never  dubbed  one,  and  know  no  one  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood who  can.  Personally — I  confess  to  the  depraved  taste — 
I  prefer  the  look  of  a  well-dubbed  bird.  Probably,  years  ago,  I 
should  have  admired  the  spigot  tail,  cropped  ear,  and  hogged 
mane  of  the  "  neat  cob."  I  like  with  "  Gailus  Pugnax,"  but 
feel  and  judge  (partially)  with  "  Humanitas."  With  deference 
to  the  former  I  must  think  that  scalping  brings  more  than  a  very 
little  pain  to  all  bipeds. 

Give  us  liberty.  Our  birds  are  not  candidates  for  the  mat 
and  the  silver  spur.  If  readiness  for  the  pit  is  to  be  the  criterion 
of  excellence,  then  let  them  be  shown,  not  only  dubbed  and  in 
condition,  but  with  the  squared  tail  and  trimmed  wing. 

Give  breeders  the  liberty  allowed  this  last  summer  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  for  birds  of  all  ages.  Do  not  let  the  Judges'  fiat 
be  distanced  when  a  good  bird  comes  home  in  front,  carrying 
comb  and  wattles  extra.— Ducktving. 


REARING  CHICKENS  WITHOUT  A  HEN. 

I  have  very  often  noticed  letters  from  many  of  your  corre- 
spondents begging  to  be  informed  how  to  rear  young  chickens 
without  the  hen's  assistance.  I  have  dabbled  in  this  to  a  great 
extent  myself,  both  aa  to  young  birds  and  chickens  ;  and  though 
it  is  not  quite  the  proper  time  of  year  for  chickens  to  be  most 
about,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  more  likely  that  one  or  two  of  a  stray 
choice  breed  should  demand  extra  care. 

There  are  three  great  points  to  consider — How  to  make  the 
young  chicks  ea%  How  to  keep  them  warm  enough,  and  How  to 
keep  them  through  the  increasing  hours  of  darkness. 

For  the  first — How  to  make  them  eat.  I  always  observed 
in  feeding  young  birds  in  nests  that  if  one  held  the  bread  and 
milk  too  close  to  the  nest  they  never  thought  of  taking  it — hold- 
ing it  overhead  as  the  birds  do  they  snapped  it  up  directly. 
Now,  in  watching  a  hen  with  her  chicks,  we  find  she  always 
scratches  the  ground  at  their  feet,  and  when  she  feeds  the  brood 
she  picks  up  grains  and  holds  them  under  their  bills.  So  I  go 
now  on  that  line — chickens  that  will  not  peek  are  always  brought 
to  me,  and  I  throw  the  crumbs  about  with  a  bit  of  stick,  and 
keep  touching  the  chickens  underneath  the  bill,  and  stroking 
down  their  throats  outside,  sometimes  till  they  naturally  look 
clown  after  the  stick,  or  finger,  and  see  the  food  and  eat  it. 
They  stuff  sometimes  till  their  crops  stick  out  in  the  most  ridi- 
culous way,  just  like  large  walnuts. 

Crumbs  of  bread  do  almost  best,  I  think,  to  feed  them  withj 


and  grains  of  rice ;  but  my  chicks  will  not  eat  rice  unless  it  is 
boiled  quite  properly  in  the  Indian  fashion,  as  if  it  was  for  a 
curry.  They  also  have  potatoes  and  barleymeal,  or  little  scraps 
of  fresh  meat.  The  how  to  keep  them  warm  enough  is  partly 
involved  in  the  next  step.  We  never  let  them  get  cold.  The 
moment  the  meal  is  over  they  go  into  a  punnet  filled  daily  with 
nice  soft  moss,  and  this  basket  is  entirely  wrapped  up  in  a  large 
piece  of  baize  or  flannel,  and  once  or  twice,  to  my  great  amuse- 
ment, we  had  to  give  them  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  keep  their 
little  feet  warm.  The  basket  then  was  put  to  rest  up  against  the 
bottle.  We  always  place  something  rather  solid  on  the  top  of 
the  basket  to  keep  down  the  chickens,  which  like  to  feel  covered 
up.  For  a  long  time  a  big  duckling  sat  there  etery  night ;  but 
now  he  is  grown  up  and  has  long  ago  changed  his  quarters,  as 
have  the  chickens  theirs  ;  but  anything  heavy  does  to  press  them 
down.  We  invariably  put  the  chicks  to  bed  the  moment  they 
have  done  eating,  except  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day, 
wrhen  they  run  about  in  a  large  cage  standing  in  the  sun. 

The  keeping  them  through  the  night  is  very  simply  done,  as 
it  is  chiefly  want  of  food  that  makes  them  feel  the  cold.  We 
give  them  a  good  supper  just  about  ten  o'clock  ;  they  can  then 
wait  tolerably  till  seven  the  next  morning,  though  the  earlier 
and  later  they  can  be  fed  the  better. 

Treating  them  thus  they  get  most  absurdly  fame,  will  not 
acknowledge  a  hen  by  any  means  when  we  have  sometimes  tried, 
but  come  scutting  back  to  their  own  proper  friends.  This 
spring  there  was  some  plague  with  a  hen  having  eggs  given  her 
some  later  than  the  others,  and  tiie  ten  little  chicks,  of  which 
I  was  taking  care,  used  to  come  rushing  up  my  sleeves  and  close 
to  my  face,  and  then  screw  themselves  in  and  make  the  peculiar 
purr  that  pleased  chickens  do  make. 

A  duckling  and  chicken  were  again  the  only  produce  of  a  far- 
brought  set  of  eggs  ;  the  duck  took  to  the  chickens  and  I  took 
to  the  duck  ;  and,  when  ducky  had  a  soup-plate  full  of  water,  he 
would  insist  on  taking  chick  with  him,  and,  like  a  meek  little 
girl  with  a  naughty  big  brother,  little  Miss  chieky  went. 

Some  of  those  home-reared  chickens  are  now  very  fine,  they 
are  some  weeks  in  advance  of  others  hatched  before  them,  and 
brought  up  by  a  hen. — E.  M. 


OFFENSIVE  FLAVOUR  IN  THE  FLESH  OF 
FOWLS. 

I  see  in  last  week's  Journal  "  An  Oid  Spbsceibee  "  com- 
plaining of  offensive  smell  with  fowls.  Mine  were  in  the  state  as 
he  mentions,  and  I  was  some  time  before  I  could  find  out  the 
cause,  the  eggs  being  so  bad  we  could  not  eat  them.  At  last  I  found 
by  steaming  some  of  each  of  their  food,  the  odour  arose  from  the 
grain  given  them,  which  I  had  been  having  from  Mark  Lane, 
which  is  gatherings  of  all  kinds  of  grain  mixed.  Since  purchasing 
the  grain  separately — viz.,  to  one  bushel  of  barley  mix  one  peck 
of  good  sweet  oats,  and  half  a  peck  of  Indian  corn,  I  have  never 
found  the  slightest  trace  of  it.  The  roosting-houses  smelt  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  eggs  tasted,  although  they  are  cleaned  out 
two  and  three  times  each  week. — T.  B. 


A  QUEENLESS  HIVE. 

On  August  12th,  1861, 1  wrote  to  you  detailing  a  result  of 
introducing  a  Ligurian  queen  to  common  bees  up  to  that  date. 
On  August  26th,  saw  first  young  Ligurian  bees,  just  five  weeks 
after  introduction  of  queen,  being  a  week  longer  than  seems 
to  be  generally  the  case. 

All  went  on  right  till  September  5th,  when,  as  subsequent 
events  have  proved,  the  queen  was  lost.  On  going  to  the  bees 
on  this  date  I  saw  the  queen  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive.  She  im- 
mediately attempted  to  fly,  but  apparently  owing  to  her  great 
weight  she  was  unable  to  do  so,  for  she  fell  to  the  ground.  She 
again  made  another  attempt  and  flew  about  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  and  got  amongst  some  lupins.  Here  I  saw  her  very  distinctly, 
looked  at  her  very  attentively,  and  attempted  to  get  her  to  crawl 
upon  a  leaf  I  put  to  her ;  but  instead  of  going  on  the  leaf  she 
again  attempted  to  fly,  and  Beemed  to  get  to  some  raspberry 
bushes,  when  I  lost  sight  of  her,  and  could  not  find  any  traces 
of  her  though  I  examined  the  place  very  attentively. 

I  regret  now  that  I  did  not  seize  the  queen  whilst  on  the  lupin 
with  my  fingers,  and  place  her  again  in  the  hire,  but  at  the  time 
I  was  not  sure  she  was  the  Ligurian  queen,  as  I  could  not  see 
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any  orange  bands  round  her  body.  I  thought  it  possible  it 
might  be  the  queen  from  the  old  stock  of  black  bees  which  had 
got  to  the  site  she  (the  black  queen),  originally  occupied,  as  the  old 
stock  is  only  200  yards  or  300  yards  off,  within  an  easy  distance. 

The  queen  was  much  the  finest  one  I  ever  saw,  the  wings  did 
not  seem  to  cover  more  (if  so  much),  than  half  her  body  :  hence 
her  inability  to  fly.  This  queen  must  have  gone  much  darker 
since  I  received  her,  as  the  orange  on  her  body  was  then  quite 
visible.  I  also  watched  the  hive  for  a  considerable  time  to 
see  if  the  queen  returned,  or  if  any  commotion  would  take 
place.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  as  far  a9  I  was  able  to 
determine,  did  take  place ;  and  as  I  had  always  been  led  to 
expect  that  a  commotion  among  the  bees  would  take  place 
as  soon  as  the  queen  was  missed,  I  was  led  to  think,  that 
possibly  the  queen  might  have  returned,  or  else  that  the  queen 
belonged  to  the  black  hive,  and  so  that  all  was  right.  To-day, 
after  an  absence  from  home  for  about  a  week,  I  went  to  the  bees 
and  was  atonished  to  find  no  fewer  than  six  dead  queens  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  hive,  proving,  as  I  think,  that  the  queen 
was  lost  on  September  5th,  and  that  the  bees  have  been  rearing 
artificial  ones.  The  above  confirms  what  the  "Devonshire  Bee- 
keeper" says  in  this  Journal,  that  it  is  not  always  the  case  that 
excitement  takes  place  in  the  hive  when  the  queen  is  lost. 

The  advice  I  want  is,  what  to  do  in  this  case,  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  lose  the  stock.  From  the  article  in  this  Journal,  and 
from  previous  remarks  made  by  the  "  Devonshire  Bee-keeper," 
he  seems  convinced  that  the  queen  can  lay  eggs  though  un- 
impregnated,  but  that  all  thejn-oduce  will  be  drones.  Now,  has 
it  been  shown,  or  does  the  "Devonshire  Bee-keeper"  know, 
whether  after  drones  are  produoed  that  these  drones  will  have 
intercourse  with  the  queen,  their  mother,  and  so  render  her 
capable  of  laying  female  eggs  ?  If  so,  there  is  a  reason  for  her 
laying  drone  eggs,  or  rather  we  may  oonsider  it  a  wise  provision 
of  Nature  to  prevent  the  hive  dying  out.  Should  I  let  the  bees 
alone  and  watch  theresutt  ?  Should  lTmitethem  to  another  stock, 
or  should  I  introduce  another  Ligurian  queen  to  them,  provided 
the  "  Devonshire  Bee-keeper  "  could  furnish  me  with  one  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  leave  the  bees  alone  and  see  if  the 
queen  would  ultimately  lay  female  eggs,  only  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced  and  the  hive  is  not  very  strong— both  against  the 
experiment :  however,  I  wait  your  advice. — A. 

[The  queen,  doubtlessrmissed  her  footing  on  the  combs  (which 
I  fancy  were  not  worked  nearly  down  to  the  floor-board),  and 
not  finding  her  way  up  very  readily  quitted  the  hive  and  was 
lost.  Had  you  seized  her  at  once  and  returned  her  to  the  hive 
through  an  opening  at  the  top,  all  would  have  been  right.  If 
no  drones  are  left  either  in  your  own  or  any  neighbouring  apiary, 
the  young  queen  must  remain  unimpregnated,  and  in  this  case 
will  breed  drones  only.  She  will  oertainly  not  be  impregnated 
by  her  own  offspring.  If  you  leave  things  as  they  are  iou  may 
(in  the  absence  of  drones),  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
doctrine  of  parthenogenesis  ;  but  the  «tock  will,  of  course,  be 
valueless  if  the  queen  remain  unimpregnated. — A  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper.] 

REMOVING  BEES  A  GREAT  DISTANCE- 
MAKING  A  SWARM  SETTLE. 

I  am  about  to  clmnge  my  residence,  and  have  four  hives  of 
bees  that  are  pretty  strong.  What  would  be  the  best  way  to 
move  them  ?     The  distance  is  about  eighty  miles. 

To  make  a  swarm  settle  I  take  a  looking-glass,  and  throw  a 
few  flashes  of  lightning,  as  we  said  when  children,  among  them. 
The  bees  settle  at  once. — Ireland. 

[The  hives  should  be  tied  up  in  cloths  of  an  open  texture 
(cheese-cloth  is  the  best),  inverted,  and  kept  as  steady  as  possible. 
With  these  precautions  they  may  be  removed  with  perfect  safety.] 


GARDEN   WARBLERS  AND  NIGHTINGALES 

IN  CAGES. 
I  hate  just  procured  a  couple  of  Garden  Warblers,  washing 
to  keep  them  on  account  of  their  beautiful  song.  On  referring 
to  the  instructions  of  Bechstein  I  find  that  on  account  of  the 
quantityof  food  of  a  farinaceous  nature  (German  paste)  which  they 
consume  they  do  not  live  long  in  cages.  Do  you  think  that  n 
I  give  them  a  great  deal  of  raw  meat  and  fruit,  instead  of  the 
usual  diet,  I  shall  succeed  in  keeping  them  in  health  ?  Also,  as 
I  keep  the  birds  entirely  for  their  song,  whether  they  sing  equally 


well  if  I  put  half  a  dozen  birds  together.  For  instance  :  the 
two  above  named,  one  Nightingale,  one  Blackcap,  one  Red- 
start, and  one  Whitethroat  ?  The  size  of  my  largest  cage  is  3  feet 
high,  2  feet  deep,  and  6  feet  long.  At  present  my  birds  are  in 
the  ordinary  cages,  rather  less  than  a  foot  square. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers  who  keep  soft- 
meat  birds  to  inform  them  that  I  have  kept  Nightingales  in  full 
song,  also  Robins,  throughout  the  winter  as  follows  : — During 
August  and  September  I  collect  all  the  caterpillars  and  maggots 
from  rose  trees  and  cabbages,  putting  them  in  a  large,  covered 
jar,  with  a  little  fresh  earth  and  leaves  of  either  lettuce  or  cab- 
bage. They  continue  growing,  and  eventually  change  to  the 
chrysalis  state,  which  they  retain  all  the  winter.  My  birds 
enjoy  them  exceedingly  in  either  form  at  the  rate  of  two  per  day 
each'  bird. — Atiaey. 

[My  father  says  Garden  Warblers  are  not  likely  to  sing  if 
kept  together,  and  that  each  should  have  a  separate  case.  Ger- 
man paste  he  considers  too  heating,  and  a  bad  food.  He  thinks 
the  nuts  of  a  bullock's  liver  boiled  hard  and  grated,  and  mixed 
with  yolk  of  egg,  bread  crumbs,  and  orushed  hempseed,  with 
occasionally  a  Utile  raw  meat,  the  best  artificial  food. — B.  P.  B.] 


THE    AILANTHUS    SILKWORM. 

I  am  just  now  much  interested  in  the  growing  of  Bilk.  I 
have  been  in  communication  with  a  lady  in  the  south  of  England, 
who  has  been  engaged  for  years  in  cultivating  the  finest  Mul- 
berry silk.  I  have  just  been  reading  a  short  article  on  the 
subject  of  silk  in  your  Journal  of  August  27th,  in  which  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill  assures  you  of  her  success.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  (since  she  uses  Ailanthus  instead  of  Mulberry,  and  the 
coarser  worm  instead  of  the  white)  to  what  extent  she  has 
carried  the  experiment  ?  What  number  of  worms  ?  What  pro- 
portion of  labour  required  ?  Proportion  of  silk  to  number  of 
cocoons,  and  the  worth  of  the  silk  ?  These,  I  conceive,  are  only 
lawful  questions  to  ask,  and  ready  as  I  should  be  to  enter  upon 
the  labours  of  a  silk  plantation,  I  should  not  like  to  do  so 
without  I  had  some  data  to  go  upon  ;  and  where  is  Dangstem, 
Lady  Nevill's  residence  ?  Is  it  in  Germany  ?  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  expect  silk  may  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  England,  and  if  I  could  obtain  through  your 
valuable  paper  the  requisite  information,  I  should  be  delighted. 
Two  more  questions — What  species  of  Ailanthus  is  it  ?  and  if 
the  copses  of  trees  are  used,  do  not  the  birds  devour  them  ? — - 
Fred.  W.  Towxe. 

[It  is  quite  a  different  worm  from  the  Mulberry  one ;  it  feeds 
entirely  on  the  ailanthus  tree,  a  most  hardy  Bhrub  (a  kind  of 
ash),  which  may  be  grown  as  our  beech  copse  woods  are  here — 
that  is,  if  out  down,  they  shoot  again  from  the  stems.  Lady 
Dorothy  Kevin"  s  worms  were,  after  having  been  hatched  a  week, 
placed  on  the  trees,  where  they  were  left  till  they  made  their 
cocoons.  The  second  crop  of  worms  were  hatched  too  late,  and 
Lady  Nevill  was  away  from  home  during  three  fine  days,  and 
ihe  wasps  having  no  fruit  to  get  at  devoured  them  all.  Not 
having  been  pestered  with  wasps  before,  Lady  Nevill  did  not 
guard  against  this,  which  another  year  she  will  do.  Mr.  Towle 
had  better  wait  till  Lady  Nevill's  pamphlet  is  published,  as 
then  there  will  be  every  dot:  il,  where  the  eggs  are  to  be  obtained, 
&c,  and  there  is  nothing  can  be  done  till  the  spring.  Dangstein 
is  six  miles  from  FeteA'sfield  station  on  the  Portsmouth  direct 
line.] 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Judges  at  Snows  {A  Rabhit  Fancier).— The  Judge  who  acknowledged 
that  "he  had  not  been  .particular  in  his  measurement"  of  the  ears  of 
Rabbits  shown  in  (he  cla.ss  for  length  of  ears,  certainly  was  guilty  of  a  dere- 
liction of  duty,  but  we  cannot,  insert  anonymous  communications.  The 
Show  in  question  is  under  a  cloud;  and  if  many  more  complaints  are  pub- 
lished about,  it,  its  next  yi  ar's  prospects  will  not  be  very  encouraging. 

Keeping  Pigeons'  Eoo.s  (JI.  7.'.).— If  the  eggs  of  I'igeons  are  removed 
before  being  sat  upon  and  carefully  kept,  thev  will  remain  good  for  hatching 
fur  about  a  fortnight.— B.  P.B. 

Ligurian  Queens  {If.  BrookxX. — "I  regret  to  say  that  lam  very  much 
in  am  ar  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  Ligurian  queens.  Had  I  been  aware 
that  it  would  have  turned  our  so  troublesome  anil  unsatisfactory  an  affair,  I 
Should  never  have  attempred  to  supply  queens,  but  should  h  tve  confined  my 
attention  to  the  propagation  of  stocks,  which  I  find  will  travel  safely  to  any 
distance,  and  are  free  from  the  uncertainty  and  frequent  disappointment 
which  attend  the  introduction  of  queens.  If  a  queen  arrives  safely  at  her 
jonrney's  end,  I  cunslder  my  responsibility  ends  also.— A  Dlvonsimu*;  Bee- 
keeper." 

Ailanthus  Silkworm  ['A  Lath/). — You  had  belter  wait  for  a  few  week?. 
Lady  Hon.  thy  Nevill  is  about  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  which  will  yive  you 
all  the  information  you  need. 


October  8,  1861.  ] 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Weather  near  London  ik  1860. 
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Scabiosa  gramuntia. 
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Euphorbia  emarginata. 
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Ilelianthus  divarioans.                      30.604-29.418        49-25 
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Scolymus  hispanicus.                      ,  29.875—29.790         53-36 
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20  Sunday  after  Trinity.             1  29.557—29.389        54—39 

S.W. 
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14 
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Eupatorium  aromaticum.                   29.776-29.513        54—29        N.W. 

•01 

24      6 

Meteorology    of  the   Week.— At  Chiswiek,  from   observations   during  the 

last   thirty-four  years,   the  average   highest  and 

owest 

temperatures   of   these  days  are  G!F  and  i^  respectively.     The   greatest  heat,  74 

%  occurred  on  the  8th  in  1859;  and  the  lowest  cola,  2bu, 

on  the  llth  in  185S.      During  the  period  114  days  were  fine,  and  on  124  rain  fell. 

A  FEW   DAYS  IN  IRELAND.— No.  1. 

ONG  have  we  been  convinced  that  in  this 
country  justice  is  not  done  to  the  gar- 
dening and  gardeners  of  Ireland  — in 
fact,  inquire  wherever  we  might,  or  from 
whoever  we  hoped  to  gain 
information  on  those  to- 
pics, we  were  invariably 
disappointed.  Little  could 
be  gathered  —  and  what 
was  gathered  was  crude.  So  we  resolved  to  send  thither 
"  Our  Special  Commissioner,"  and  the  following  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  details  of  the  results  of  his  visit.  We 
rejoice  to  find  that  his  observations  fully  confirm  our 
anticipations,  and  to  learn  the  fact  that  now  the  third  of 
the  Island  Graces  has  her  drapery  arranged  as  tastefully 
as  that  of  her  two  sisters.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  for, 
changing  our  simile,  every  man  among  us  must  feel  that 
our  national  cable's  greatest  strength  is  to  be  attained, 
and  its  working  rendered  most  easy,  only  by  having  its 
three  strands  perfectly  equal. 

Mr.  Fish  has  used  his  critic  eye  and  critic  pen  acutely 
and  faithfully — but  there  is  no  wormwood  in  his  ink. 
— Eds.  J.  of  H.] 

Several  circumstances  rendered  it  desirable  that  some  idea 
should  be  formed  and  expressed  of  the  state  of  horticulture  in 
its  various  branches  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  Among  these  circum- 
stances was  an  opinion  that  it  would  afford  something  like  a  test 
by  which  we  might  judge  of  the  social  progress  and  mental  re- 
finement of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  In  this  our  first 
attempt  to  realise  that  opinion  we  made  Dublin  a  sort  of  centre ; 
and  as  our  time  was  very  limited,  what  we  may  have  to  say  of 
the  places  visited  must  be  looked  upon  as  merely  hurried 
glances  rather  than  as  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  de- 
scriptions. Any  deductions  which  we  may  afterwards  draw 
from  such  a  hurried  visit  must  be  looked  upon  as  having  a 
general  rather  than  any  particular  application.  If  we  attempt 
criticism  at  all,  even  in  matters  of  taste,  it  will  be  done  in  the 
most  kindly  spirit,  feeling  that  if  we  can  give  no  pleasure  we 
have  little  right  and  less  inclination  to  inflict  pain,  and  more 
especially  since  from  all  we  came  in  contact  with  we  received 
the  greatest  kindness,  courtesy,  and  willingness  to  oblige. 

Before  noticing  any  places,  it  may  be  as  well,  in  the  way  of  in- 
troduction, to  dispel  at  once  two  ideas,  which,  though  ignored 
by  the  well-informed,  are  yet  found  lurking  in  the  minds  of 
many  in  this  larger  island — namely,  that  the  Irish  are  even  now 
only  slowing  emerging  from  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism  ; 
and,  again,  that  so  far  behind  are  they  in  general  industry,  in 
gardening,  and  in  agriculture,  that  any  poor  wight  who  woidd 
or  could  use  neither  his  brains  nor  his  hands  at  home,  might  yet 
manage  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  among  the  still  lazier  and  more 
indolent  natives  of  Ireland. 

Than  this  last  idea  no  greater  error  can  exist ;  and  we  Bhall     c 
our  canny  friends  of  the  spade  and  the  plough  some  service  if 
No.  28.— Tol.  II.,  New  Series. 


we  tell  them,  once  for  all,  that  they  had  better  keep  Ireland  out 
of  their  thoughts,  unless  determined  to  take  active,  intelligent 
heads  and  active  hands  and  feet  with  them  there. 

Laziness  might  have  been  too  much  of  a  national  trait  when 
the  few  pennies  a-day,  and  these  procured  with  difficulty,  con- 
stituted the  sole  motives  for  activity.  '1  here  is  no  resisting  the 
fact  that  a  man  must  eat  and  live  comfortably  before  he  can 
work  energetically.  Sad  and  disastrous  times  have  been  endured 
by  our  Irish  brethren,  the  bare  recollection  of  which  saddens  and 
darkens  the  spirit.  But  the  angel  of  want  and  of  woe,  as  he 
passed  through  the  land,  scattered  from  his  wings  the  seeds  of 
future  progression  and  prosperity.  Government  aid,  state  help, 
in  the  shape  of  loans  for  effecting  permanent  improvements  ; 
above  all,  Christian  benevolence,  rising  superior  to  all  petty 
sectarianism,  and  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  the  old  re- 
sident proprietors  of  the  soil,  who  in  the  most  unfortunate  times 
never  lost  faith  in  the  future  destinies  of  their  country — true 
noblemen  these,  whose  deeds  and  whose  efforts  have  made  for 
themselves  shrines  in  the  hearts  of  a  people  ; — these,  combined 
with  assistance  to  willhjg  emigrants,  and  the  land  coming  into 
the  possession  of  owners  who  had  capital  to  work  it,  instead  of 
absentee  possessors,  who  took  all  and  gave,  or  could  give,  nothing 
in  return,  along  with  other  causes  too  numerous  to  mention, 
have  given  an  impetus  to  exertion  and  labour,  and  showed  that 
Irishmen,  so  active  and  industrious  in  other  lands,  could  be 
equally  energetic  at  home  when  sufficient  motives  could  be  pre- 
sented for  that  industry.  And  now  in  the  activity  displayed  in 
the  docks  and  quays  of  Dublin  ;  in  the  railroad  pace  with  which 
the  cars  rattle  along  the  streets ;  in  the  excellent  management  of 
the  railways  ;  in  the  bustle  in  the  warehouses  and  marts  of 
business  ;  in  the  ability  with  which  machinery  is  managed  on  im- 
proved farm  homesteads  ;  in  the  zestwilh  which  the  long-handled 
spade  or  shovel,  and  the  short-handled  steel  forks,  are  used  in 
garden  and  field  ;  in  the  neat  whitewashed  cottages  taking  the 
place  of  the  chimneyless  and  windowless  mud  hovel,  we  not  only 
see  everywhere  indubitable  signs  of  active  go-a-headism,  but 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  anything  like  laziness  and  sloth 
will  ere  long  be  unable  to  find  any  elbow  or  standing  room  there. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  signs  of  progress,  the  wages 
of  labour  in  some  districts  are  still  too  low  to  permit  the  full 
development  of  human  muscular  labour  power.  On  this  account 
some  of  the  best  friendB  of  Ireland  would  be  sorry  if  the  number 
of  returning  emigrants  to  Ireland  should  be  greatly  increased. 
Perhaps  just  now  it  would  be  as  well  if  these  emigrants  continued 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  But  the  tendency  of  all  improve- 
ment is  so  to  increase  labour,  that  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
ere  long  much  more  labour  power  will  be  wanted  than  can  now  be 
obtained,  and  then  wages  will  rise  to  the  benefit  alike  of  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  There  seems,  from  all  we  have  been 
told,  a  principle  at  work  in  Ireland  which  will  tend  to  make 
wages  more  uniform  than  they  are  likely  to  be  for  some  time  in 
England.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  energetic  among  the  Irish,  as 
it  is  among  the  Scotch  and  English,  that  emigrate  to  distant 
lands  ;  but  whilst  in  England  the  stayers  at  home  can  hardly  be 
induced  to  leave  the  sound  of  their  parish  church  bells,  there  is 
little  of  the  same  feeling  among  the  resident  Irish,  provided  they 
can  still  locate  themselves  within  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  isle. 

There  is  a  little  soreness  mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  fun 
and  sarcastic  irony  among  our  Irish  friends,  as  they  quiz  you 
respecting  the  opinions  still  held  of  them  by  the  good  people 
of  Great  Britain.  "  Well,  Mr.  P.,  do  you  really  find  us  as 
great  barbarians  as  you  were  led  to  believe  ?  "  "  What !  really 
ventured  among  us  Paddyites,  without  being  ball  and  cudgel 
No.  680.— Tol.  XXVI.,  Old  Series. 
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proof?  "  "  Don't  you  find  us  woefully  behind  your  clever  John 
Bnllites?"  "Ain't  we  thoroughly  sunk  in  wretchedness  and 
misery  P  "  "  Haveu't  you  found  a  poor  tattered  beggar  at  every 
turn  ?"  &c.  Well,  our  hearts  arc  glad  that  our  good  neighbours 
can  poke  their  rollicking  satire  and  dry  humour  at  us.  We  will 
take  it  all  and  look  for  more,  if  it  only  makes  them  happier,  and 
gives  them  more  resolution  not  to  be  satisfied  until  they  far  out- 
strip us  in  improvement. 

We  forget  whether  it  was  Leigh  Hunt  or  Charles  Lamb 
that,  after  passing  one  of  the  wretched  mendicants  sitting  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  bis  heart  smote  him,  and  returning  to 
the  man  he  said,  upbraidingly,  "If  you  are  really  in  want,  why 
don't  you  beg?"  "Ain't  it  begging  I  am?"  said  the  poor 
wretch,  as  every  shake  and  movement  of  his  rags  showed  the 
shrivelled  and  famine-struck  skin.  Now,  no  such  sight  did  we 
witness  in  Ireland.  Only  three  times  were  we  asked  for  alms. 
Had  we  gone  to  an  equal  extent  through  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  we  should  have  expected 
to  be  applied  to  mucli  oftener,  and  to  see  more  filth  and 
wretchedness  too.  Not  but  that  among  the  females  some 
dresses  were  seen  that  might  form  a  pattern  for  some  new 
style  of  scolloping  and  fringing  ;  not  but  that  among  the  males 
coats  might  be  found  of  divers  colours,  and  openings  to  let 
in  the  wholesome  air,  where  no  piece  of  suitable  colour  could  be 
found  to  fill  it;  but  these  were  merely  such  exceptions  as 
seemed  destined  ere  long  to  become  curiosities. 

Mud  huts  and  chimneyless  huts  do,  no  doubt,  still  abound  in 
Ireland.  We  were  privileged  to  see  only  one,  some  eighty  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  that  close  to  a  miserable  drink  shop,  that 
seemed  never  to  have  known  the  smell  of  lime  inside  or  out. 
These  mud  huts  with  just  such  a  patch  of  ground  as  a  family 
might  possibly  exist  upon,  but  more  likely  starve  upon,  were  a 
fruitful  cause  of  misery.  Owing  to  the  strange  and  complicated 
modes  of  tenure  of  land,  the  most  benevolent  landlords  would 
have  been  next  to  powerless  in  breaking  up  a  system  which  was 
sapping  the  life  blood  of  the  nation.  The  famine  and  the 
emigration  to  which  it  led  did  much  to  break  up  the  system — 
did  more  than  any  reasoning  could  have  accomplished.  Many 
who  starved  upon  their  plots  are  now,  not  small  farmers,  but 
will  to-do  labourers,  living  in  pretty  cottages,  with  an  allotment 
of  an  eighth  or  even  more  of  an  acre — sufficient  to  employ  them 
in  their  overtime,  with  convenience  for  keeping  a  pig,  and  also  iu 
many  cases  a  cow,  if  they  choose  to  hire  enough  of  grass  land 
for  the  purpose.  Many  of  these  men  from  their  saving  habits 
will  ultimately  become  bona  fide  small  farmers.  The  more  such 
a  system  has  been  adopted,  the  more  we  see  the  narks  of  im- 
provement. It  was  quite  pleasant  to  see  the  clusters  of  cottages 
so  clean  whitewashed  inside  and  outside,  and  going  before  the 
English,  and  Scotch  too,  in  a  matter  of  science,  by  washing  the 
-roofs  when  consisting  of  tiles  or  slate,  and  thus  making  their 
■houses  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 

Though  our  view  was  limited,  we  do  not  speak  altogether 
without  book.  In  one  clay  we  passed  through  Bray  twice,  where 
a  fair  was  being  held.  There  were  a  number  of  cows  and  oxen, 
a  greater  number  of  sheep,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  pigs,  many 
of  which  seemed  on  friendly  terms  with  their  owners,  as  tbey 
held  them  in  something  like  submission  by  a  straw  rope  round 
the  legs.  The  pigs  of  all  sizes,  even  when  each  pig  seemed  to 
belong  to  a  separate  owner,  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition; 
and  about  their  owners  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of  well-to-doism.  On  returning  we  met  with  many  cars, 
the  riders  in  which  were  just  cheerful  and  happy,  and  ready  to 
vent  their  good  humour  on  all  they  met.  The  streets,  though 
full,  bad  every  trace  of  good  order  as  well  as  good  fellowship. 
We  saw  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  way  except  a  pretty  girl  dancing 
in  the  street,  with  a  circle  of  very  quiet  well-behaved  people 
around  her;  but  whether  she  was  learning  them  some  new  step 
or  was  merely  giving  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits  we 
could  not  learn.  In  expressing  our  approbation  of  the  general 
respectability,  we  were  told  to  wait  until  it  was  la'e  and  then  we 
would  sen.  Well,  we  did  not  wait,  and  therefore  can  say  nothing 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  prophet  of  evil. 

A  few  days  later  at  Eilkenny  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
cars,  and  the  cars  themselves  crowded  with  riders  to  see  some 
races  a  few  miles  distant.  Only  a  very  few  were  seen  in  the 
streets  vthose  garments  had  anything  of  the  tattered  or  torn  ; 
and  many  an  old  lady,  and  young  damsel  too,  looked  ext'a 
respec'a'le,  as  they  surveyed  the  scene  dressed  in  their  fine  blue 
cloth  cloaks  with  a  hood,  which  they  pulled  over  their  nice 
braided  hair  instead  of  a  bonnet  or  a  pork-pie  hat.     There  were 


figures  and  faces  there  which  many  a  painter  would  have  been 
delighted  to  transfer  to  his  canvass.  But  if  the  bulk  should 
approach  in  character  to  the  little  we  have  seen,  then,  to  all 
those  who  delight  in  rags  and  wretchedness,  and  who  consider 
that  the  highest  branch  of  art  consists  in  depicting  the  extremes 
of  human  agony  and  woe,  we  would  say,  "  If  you  think  of  going 
to  Ireland  at  all  you  must  go  quickly,  for  all  such  specimens 
will  soon  be  numbered  with  the  curiosities  of  the  past." 

One  simple  fact,  like  the  feather  thrown  into  the  air,  will 
often  give  a  good  idea  of  the  state  of  a  country.  The  first 
morrung  we  were  in  Dublin  we  got  up  early  and  had  a  ramble 
before  breakfast,  map  in  hand,  looking  at  some  of  the  finest 
churches  and  chapels,  the  Custom-house,  the  docks  and  splendid 
quays,  furnishing  an  example  to  proud  London  ;  the  College, 
Bank,  St.  Stephens  and  other  Greens,  Merrion  Square,  and  the 
house  in  which  the  great  O'Connel  lived  there;  and  as  we  had 
listened  to  his  burly  eloquence  iu  London  we  bent  our  steps  to 
Conciliation  Hall,  the  scene  of  ;ome  of  his  greatest  and  most 
successful  efforts — and  lo  and  behold  !  it  was  crammed  to  the  wide 
doorway  with  sacks  of  flour!!  Many  and  different  opinions 
may  yet  be  held  as  respects  the  power  and  genius  of  O'Connel. 
Few  will  now  deny  that  to  wrongs  and  injustice  he  owed  the 
power  which  he  wielded.  Oppression  in  every  case  ever  brings 
with  it  a  double  curse — a  curse  to  the  oppressed,  a  curse  ulti- 
mately but  surely  to  the  oppressor.  Some  would  even  now  stir  up 
the  expiring  embers  of  ill-feeling  :  better  smother  them  in  flour- 
bags,  sing  a  requiem  over  the  past,  and  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
Britain  has  shown  that  she  will  treat  Ireland  as  a  loving  sister, 
anxious  that  she  should  be  happy,  prosperous,  free,  independent 
as  herself;  and  Ireland,  ever  generous  and  kind,  will  not  decline 
the  mutual  embrace.  One  thing  we  are  certain  of — and  that  is, 
that  when  a  people  have  plenty  of  flnur-bags,  plenty  of  pork, 
beef,  and  mutton,  they  are  neither  likely  to  lag  behind  in  the 
march  of  improvement  nor  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  oratory 
of  the  political  agitator.  Good  dinners  go  a  long  way  to  make 
quiet,  contented,  comfortable  citizens.  Good  dinners  will  yet 
play  a  great  game  in  Ireland. 

Lest  we  forget  the  subject,  we  must  savin  conclusion,  that  we 
were  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  a  sign  which  we  associate 
here  with  social  and  moral  refinement.  We  saw  nothing  worthy 
of  the  name  of  window  gardening.  Even  most  of  the  squares  in 
Dublin,  so  far  as  flowers  and  any  pleasure  from  the  grass  to  the 
surrounding  inhabitants  are  concerned,  seemed  to  be  kept  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  some  neighbouring  dairyman.  The  utter  lack 
of  window  plants  was  a  great  loss  to  us  in  our  wandering,  as  we 
have  got  into  a  habit  of  forming  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  people 
live  inside  of  a  house  from  noticing  the  plants  outside,  and  we 
seldom  make  a  mistake  in  this  matter.  However,  we  had  no 
means  of  thus  musing  in  Dublin.  Some  told  us  that  it  was 
against  the  civil  regulations  to  have  plants  outside  of  windows, 
as  they  might  be  dangerous  ;  but  that  could  be  easily  prevented, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  balconies  from  whence  no  plant  could 
fall.  Others  said  that  mauT  had  little  gardens  out  of  town, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  trouble  themselves  witli  them  in  their 
windows  in  Dublin.  Be  these  reasons  as  they  may,  the  want  of 
such  plants  was  depressing.  We  do  not  say  that  it  exactly  savours 
of  want  of  refinement,  for  until  lately  there  was  but  little  of 
window  plants  seen  either  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  We  do  not 
know  how  such  northern  friends  would  like  it  if  told  that  not- 
withstanding their  hardheadedness,  shrewdness,  and  intellect, 
they  were  something  behind  their  southern  brethren  in  refine- 
ment. Our  Dublin  friends  will  delight  us  if  they  improve  also 
in  this  respect.  We  went  through  miles  of  streets  and  squares 
without  seeing  a  single  plant  in  a  window.  Amid  such  a  wilder- 
ness of  brick  and  stone,  we  landed  at  last  on  a  charming  oasis  in 
the  shape  of  a  beautiful  blue  china  basket  or  box,  just  the  size  of 
the  window-sill,  and  filled  to  overflowing  with  fine,  healthy, 
blooming  Scarlet  Geraniums.  This  was  in  Clare  Street,  close  to 
Merrion  Square.  We  have  no  right  to  make  public  the  name  on 
the  door  of  the  house,  but  if  man  or  woman  had  come  out  we  must 
have  thanked  them  for  the  treat.  Some  more  impetnous,  like 
the  girl  at  Bray,  might  have  tripped  the  Highland  Fling  on  the 
pavement.  At  all  events,  we  hope  such  a  beautiful  box  will  net 
long  remain  "  alone  in  its  glory."  K.  Fish. 


A  Vabiegated  Oak. — A  common  Oak  tree  growing  near 
Mawley,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Blount,  containing  upwards  of 
30  feet  of  timber,  was  struck  on  the  26th  of  June,  1838,  by 
lightning,  during  a  severe  thunderstorm  which  passed  over  that 
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part  of  the  country.  The  tree  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
at  the  time,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  foliage,  which  was  pre- 
viously green,  as  in  other  trees  of  the  same  species,  became 
beautifully  variegated,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to  produce 
variegated  leaves,  and  otherwise  to  maintain  quite  a  healthy 
appearance. — (Scottish  Farmer.) 


KEEPING  BEDDING  GERANIUMS   OVER. 
THE  WINTE1J. 

This  is  the  most  pressing  question  in  October  to  thousands, 
if  not  to  the  million.  The  sweeping  out  of  the  last,  severe  winter 
was  like  that  of  a  new  broom,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  plants 
was  left  to  thousands  but  to  begin  a  fresh  start  in  the  spring. 
I  was  among  the  sufferers,  and  I  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf  this 
winter. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  will  be  the  mildest  winter  we  have 
had  for  the  last  twenty  yeavs,  and  suppose  that  some  of  us 
would  believe  the  weather  prophets  if  they  told  us  the  prediction, 
and  let  things  go  in  the  old  tracts,  and  then  suppose  the  ensuing 
winter,  after  Christmas,  would  be  even  more  severe  than  the  last, 
how  should  we  get  out  of  the  fix?  It  is  foolish  to  trust  to  the 
weather  at  any  time  in  matters  horticultural,  and  in  the  winter 
keeping  of  plants  more  than  in  any  other  point  the  year  round. 

I  shall  begin  at  home,  and  say  how  I  mean  to  keep  two  or 
three  thousand  Geraniums  after  all  my  under-glass  room  is  filled 
up  witli  things  which  would  not  rest  or  keep  dry  for  ten  days 
together.  The  oldest  plan  of  keeping  Scarlet  Geraniums  in 
winter  in  a  dry  state  is  still  one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  them, 
and  I  shall  put  up  four  or  five  hundred  plants  that  way.  My  cellar 
is  as  dry  as  a  bone,  as  the  saying  is,  but  it  is  rather  too  warm  ;  I 
mean  to  give  it  more  ventilation  to  make  it  cooler  in  the  first 
start.  48°  was  the  regular  heat  of  the  cellar  in  the  coldest  of 
last  winter,  and  that  was  exactly  the  degree  while  there  was  no 
frost  at  all.  Now  I  want  to  keep  the  heat  for  my  keeping  Gera- 
niums down  below  40°,  or  say  40°  itself;  for  with  all  our  know- 
ledge there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  three  kingdoms  who 
is  yet  certain  of  the  best  degree  of  heat  or  cold  of  the  place 
where  Geraniums  keep  best  in  long  winters.  The  best  degree 
for  keeping  Potatoes  is  32",  just  the  freezing-point,  and  if  Pota- 
toes could  be  kept  at  that  temperature  the  whole  of  the  winter 
and  to  planting-time  in  the  spring,  they  would  never  sprout  in- 
doors or  wherever  they  were.  But  I  must  assume  the  best 
degree  for  keeping  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  shall  say  35°  to  be  the 
very  best  till  experience  proves  a  better  point  on  the  scale.  I 
am  quite  confident  that  the  right  degree  of  heat  is  the  grand 
secret  for  keeping  Geraniums  in  a  dry  or  half-dry  state  in 
winter ;  also  that  the  heat  should  be  as  even  as  possible  the  whole 
time,  and  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  changes  out  of  doors  :  there- 
fore a  cellar,  which  is  perfectly  dry,  is  a  far  better  place  to  put 
them  in  than  a  room  above  stairs  in  any  part  of  a  house. 
Unless  the  place  is  perfectly  dry  it  is  next  to  useless  trying  to 
keep  Geraniums  there. 

Then,  the  oldest  plan  is  this — A  man  was  ordered  all  at  once 
at  the  end  of  October  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy.  It  was  a 
mild  autumn,  and  his  beds  were  not  then  touched  by  the  frost ; 
but  he  must  be  off  that  afternoon,  or  else  lose  the  chance  of  getting 
off  for  a  month — the  worst  in  the  year  for  his  chest.  He  ordered 
his  best  Geraniums  to  be  taken  up  "  as  they  were "  on  the 
instant,  that  he  might  see  them  in-doors  before  he  left.  They 
were  soon  up,  and  they  had  them  bunched  as  they  bunch  Cole- 
worts  for  the  markets — that  is,  three,  four,  or  six,  or  so  many, 
according  to  their  size,  were  tied  together  ;  the  ties  just  over  the 
roofs  or  round  the  necks  of  the  plants,  and  each  bunch  was 
hung  up  on  a  nail  against  the  passage  going  into  one  cellar  from 
another.  Every  leaf  was  left  on,  and  some  of  the  mould  to 
the  roots  on  account  of  the  hurry.  Some  one  was  told  to 
look  after  them,  and  pluck  off  the  leaves  when  they  dried 
up,  but  he  forgot  all  about  them  till  very  late  in  March, 
and  every  one  of  the  plants  was  then  alive,  smothered  in  a 
dry  dusty  covering  of  old  leaves,  and  sprouting  below  this 
covertng  in  all  directions.  I  had  the  story  from  the  clergy- 
man of  this  district — for  we  are  not  parish  people  here  in  Sur- 
biton— and  it  must  be  true  ;  but  then  that  cellar  was  as  dry 
as  mine  is.  I  could  keep  ten  thousand  Geraniums  safe  as  nuts 
in  my  cellars,  for  I  have  more  than  one,  if  they  would  stay  or 
stop  with  me ;  but  that  is  my  difficulty.  They  will  not  stop 
with  me  in  the  cellar ;  they  are  on  the  go  as  soon  as  I  put  them 
there ;  they  will  not  stop  and  I  cannot  keep  them.     That  shows 
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the  place  ought  to  be  as  cool  as  I  say — 35°,  or  at  all  events 
under  40°.  I  can  conceive  a  case  in  which  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  leaves  on  the  plants  till  they  withered  would  be  of  great 
advantage — say  a  bed  of  strong  succulent  plants.  The  leaves  in 
a  dark  dry  cellar  would  gradually  suck  all  the  extra  sap  out 
of  the  succulent  stems,  and  leave  them  in  a  medium  state 
between  soft  and  hard  wooded— just  the  right  condition  supposing 
the  place  was  not  over  35°  of  heat,  the  whole  winter ;  but  if  it 
was  much  warmer  and  currents  of  air  allowed  through  it,  the 
dryness  from  the  sucking  of  the  leaves  and  the  parchiness  of  the 
air  in  motion,  would  dry  up  the  whole  of  the  plants  to  cinder 
substance. 

Then,  three  conditions  are  absolutely  necessary  to  render  it 
safe  to  put  up  Geraniums  with  all  their  leaves.  The  first,  a 
uniform  temperature  of  35°,  supposing  that  to  be  the  right  point ; 
the  second,  perfect  exemption  from  all  damp  ;  and  thirdly,  a 
still  atmosphere.  Secure  these  three  points,  and  your  Gera- 
niums may  be  pulled  up  out  of  the  beds  and  be  hung  up  in  the 
place  the  same  day. 

The  best  way  I  ever  found  to  keep  Geraniums,  however,  was 
to  cut  off  every  leaf  of  every  one  of  them,  and  to  leave  them 
their  entire  length,  and  I  have  begun  on  the  first  day  of  October 
to  prepare  my  mmimums  or  smallest  kinds  that  way,  such  as 
Harkaway,  Baron  Hugel,  Crimson  Minimum,  Golden  Chain, 
and  a  dozen  more  kinds  of  the  same  stamps  and  habits  that 
have  not  yet  been  named.  Whether  these  be  in  pots  or  in  the 
open  ground  I  do  them  all  exactly  alike,  and  I  shall  not  lose 
one  out  of  five  hundred  of  them  ;  and  all  Geraniums  that  are 
bigger  than  mine  would,  of  course,  keep  much  more  easily. 
Let  me  take  one  kind,  the  most  difficult  of  them  all,  the  Golden 
Chain,  and  say  I  had  500  of  them  back  from  the  Experimental, 
which  I  had  not  by  the  way,  and  that  300  of  them  were  planted 
out  all  the  summer,  and  200  being  very  small  bits  of  plants, 
were  kept  in  pots  till  the  first  of  October.  I  shook  them  out  of 
all  the  pots  and  up  with  those  in  the  open  ground,  and  did  not 
leave  a  single  leaf  on  any  of  them,  nor  a  bract.  The  little  blades 
which  fold  over  the  buds  of  Geraniums  before  they  come  out 
into  leaves  are  called  bracts  ;  but  no  wound  or  cut  was  made  in 
the  shoot,  so  that  there  should  he  no  wounds  to  fester  with 
damp  or  cold.  These  I  planted  in  very  light  loose  soil  in 
shallow  boxes  well  drained,  and  the  whole  will  bo  kept  half  dry 
and  as  cool  and  dark  as  I  can  to  the  end  of  January.  By  that 
time  a  few  top  leaves  will  be  made,  and  I  must  bring  them  to 
the  light. 

The  next  degree  of  plants  will  be  of  the  strength  of  Tom 
Thumb,  or  thereabouts.  They  also  will  be  kept  in  separate 
boxes  after  being  stripped  of  their  leaves.  I  shall  have  them  in 
the  dark,  but  not  quite  dry  at  the  roots.  They  will  need  to  be 
watered  once  in  six  weeks  or  so,  and  next  day  after  the  watering 
the  surface  of  the  soil  will  be  loosened,  and  a  thin  covering  of 
soil,  as  dry  as  dust,  will  be  sprinkled  over  the  whole  surface  to 
keep  down  the  damp  from  the  last  watering. 

All  my  Variegated  Geraniums  will  be  thus  wintered,  except 
one  lot  of  seedlings,  for  which  I  must  find  light,  and  room,  and 
warmth  as  best  I  may.  Punch,  and  all  of  the  strength  of 
Punch,  after  the  leaves  are  clean  cleared  off  them,  will  be  planted 
in  by  the  heels  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar  at  one  end,  and  as  there 
must  be  a  large  bed  of  mould  4  inches  or  5  inches  deep,  they 
will  need  no  watering  hardly ;  their  own  substance  will  keep 
them  fresh  enough  till  they  begin  to  sprout  in  the  spring,  when 
the  real  battle  begins.  Now  what  I  would  recommend  when 
there  are  only  a  dozen  of  plants  and  all  in  pots,  or  some  in  pots, 
and  some  in  boxes  or  baskets,  or  in  a  bed,  would  be  this  — never  to 
attempt  to  keep  a  Geranium  dry  in  the  pot  it  was  growing  in 
the  season  before  unless  the  plant  is  over  three  years  old,  and 
the  pot  is  a  No.  16.  They  would  keep  as  safe  in  the  pots  as 
out  of  them,  and  more  safe  in  some  places ;  but  in  the  spring 
you  cannot  moisten  the  old  balls  without  giving  them  ten  times 
"more  water  than  they  ought  to  have.  All  the  young  fibres  will 
then  be  dead  in  the  halls,  just  like  the  annual  roots  in  Mr. 
Rivers'  orchard-house  trees,  and  the  young  fibres  will  not  take 
readily  to  old  balls,  or  to  balls  too  wet  or  too  dry,  and  no 
mortal  can  have  the  balls  in  exactly  the  right  state. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  roots.  I  shorten  all  the  roots  of 
all  my  Geraniums,  those  of  the  Golden  Chain  as  murh  in  pro- 
portion as  those  of  Punch  ■  and  all  the  very  small  fibres  I  cut 
right  out  in  October  — a  quicker  way  than  allowing  them  to  die 
by  inches.  When  an  Apple,  or  a  Peach,  a  Kose,  or  an  Oak,  or 
a  sapling,  or  a  Golden  Chain  Geranium,  or  all  Geraniums,  have 
their  youngest  roots,  cut  off  as  early  as  October,  the  very  first 
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thing  the  oldest  and  remaining  shoots  will  do  will  be  to  break 
out  into  small  white  points  of  roots  all  over  their  BUrface  if  they 
are  put  in  warm  moist  soil ;  and,  what  is  very,  very  singular, 
this  new  rooting  will  come  faster  if  all  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
have  been  cut  off  at  the  time  the  roots  were  trimmed.  But  you 
can  prove  that  yourself  just  now  with  any  two  plants  in  the 
garden,  two  young  Laurels  will  do,  two  Geraniums,  two  Goose- 
berries, or  two  of  any  kind  ;  up  with  the  pair  and  pare  their 
roots  ;  off  with  all  the  leaves  of  No.  1,  but  No.  2  must  have  them 
on,  but  No.  1  will  have  made  as  many  young  roots  in  one  month 
as  No.  2  will  make  in  double  that  time,  so  that  the  presence  of 
leaves  does  not  always,  and  under  all  conditions,  hurry  on  the 
making  of  roots. 

It  has  only  been  since  I  had  to  do  things  of  this  kind  at  my 
own  expense  that  I  began  to  understand  the  value  of  one  process 
over  another  which  might  be  very  like  it,  and  Cobbelt's  definition 
of  economy  is  my  only  rule.  According  to  him  good  manage- 
ment means  economy,  and  no  saving  of  time  or  money  ever  was 
or  ever  will  be  real  economy  in  the  absence  of  good  management. 
Well,  to  winter  a  lot  of  bedding  Geraniums,  or  these,  or  any 
other  plant  seems  easy  mough,  and  so  it  is ;  but  it  is  the  want 
of  economy  of  good  management  through  the  winter  which  tells 
so  sadly  against  people  in  the  spring.  They  never  look  at  them 
for  months,  and  some  forget  them  altogether,  like  the  man  who 
left  the  leaves  on  all  the  winter.  I  look  over  my  plants  through 
custom,  and  if  I  should  be  ten  days  without  seeing  them  I 
should  think  they  were  all  dead.  It  is  true  I  do  very  little  to 
them  many  a  time  I  see  them  ;  hut  it  is  equally  true  that  they 
never  want  but  very  little  doing  to  them  when  it  is  done  so 
often,  and  with  such  care  as  practice  suggests  at  first  sight.  If 
I  see  a  spot,  or  a  speck,  or  a  bit  of  mouldiness,  or  a  very  dry 
corner,  or  a  damp-like  place  in  the  bed,  I  rectify  it  on  the 
instant.  There  are  fifty  little  things  which  want  doing,  and 
which  one  could  never  remember  two  days  together  ;  but  every 
one  of  them  is  sure  to  meet  the  eye  in  a  long  winter  with  a  largo 
lot  of  plants  in  a  dry  store. 

To  sum  up  in  one  paragraph,  all  Geraniums  for  dry  housing 
to  have  all  their  leaves  cut  clean  off,  and  all  their  small  roots  in 
October,  and,  if  the  tops  are  to  be  touched,  to  have  all  the  green 
soft  parts  cut  away,  to  shake  them  out  of  all  the  old  balls,  and 
to  pot,  or  box,  or  bed  the  roots  in  shallow,  light,  sandy  soil,  and 
not  to  let  them  get  quiie  dry.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  ROSES   OF   I860. 

All  who  have  frequented  the  exhibitions  this  year  where 
Roses  have  been  shown  have  seen  (and  many  of  them  borne  wit- 
ness to  it)  that  never  was  there  a  season  in  which  their  favourite 
flower  came  so  untrue  to  character.  This  has  taken  place 
not  merely  with  those  of  recent  introduction,  but  also  with  old 
and  long-established  claimants  to  popular  favour;  many  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  recognise,  and  the  thought  was  not  seldom 
entertained  the  grower  has  lest  his  tally,  and  does  not  know  what 
to  put  on  them,  and  so  puts  the  nearest  he  can.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case  ;  the  fault  lay  entirely  with  the  unpropitious 
season. 

It  may,  therefore,  seem  (and  in  fact  is)  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide  safely  on  the  character  of  new  Roses ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  matter  almost  of  impossibility  to  decide  on  them  the  first 
year  of  their  culture  here,  they  are  so  hacked  and  hewn  about, 
their  constitution  is  so  tried  for  the  purpose  of  increase,  they 
are  so  heated  and  drawn,  that  a  flower  must  have  very  superior 
qualities  that  suggests  to  growers,  "  this  is  a  topper."  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  now  speak  of  those  which  came  out  in  the  autumn 
of  1859,  and  are  popularly  known  as  the  Roses  of  1860. 

If  we  have  to  complain  of  raisers  here  that  they  carry  their 
plan  to  excess  of  pushing  new  flowers  forward  whether  they 
have  merit  or  not,  we  may  at  any  rate  say  that  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel  are  not  less  to  blame  in  this  respect. 
About  forly  Rosea  were  announced  as  coming  out  in  the  year 
1859-60.  Many  of  them  will  never  more  be  heard  of;  but  I 
think,  with  all  deductions,  I  may  confidently  say  that  no  season 
has  ever  produced  such  a  number  of  really  good  flowers  as  that 
did.  The  season  of  1861,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  (producing 
forty  Roses),  is  by  no  means  equal  to  it,  and  certainly  no  season 
previous  was  so  prolific  in  good  flowers.  Those  whose  merits 
were  so  Binall  as  not  likely  to  give  them  a  permanent  place  in 
our  rosarium  were  numerous.  And  there  is  one  point  in  which 
the  really  ^cod  Roses  of  that  yen-  were  remarkable — viz.,  habit, 


This  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  well  attended  to.  We  have 
flowers  of  all  hues,  and  shades,  and  tints,  such  at  least  as  are 
possible  in  a  Rose ;  but  we  want  now  good  robust  habit — such, 
for  instance,  as  Eugene  Appert  and  Madame  C.  Crapelet. 
Again,  I  think  our  lively  neighbours  should  be  reminded  that 
we  do  not  now  want  any  "  ragged  Jacks,"  or  larg3  coarse  flowers  ; 
they  may  be  "  useful "  for  a  show,  but  I  do  hope  that  soon  the 
better  taste  of  the  public  will  compel  judges  to  regard  such  flowers 
as  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  de  l'Angleterre  and  Anna  de  Deisbach  as 
materially  damaging  the  chance  of  a  stand.  Let  us  aim  at  size  by 
all  means,  but  do  not  let  us  sacrifice  refinement  to  it.  No  one 
can,  I  think,  deny  the  superiority  of  a  large  handsome  Rose  to  one 
of  smaller  calibre  ;  but  if  the  former  has  great  coarse  petals,  and 
the  latter  well  imbricated  ones,  or  nearly  cupped,  the  smaller 
one  will  be  the  favourite.  The  exquisite  shape  of  Prince  Leon, 
or  Coup  d'Hebe,  or  Gloire  de  Sautenay  is  what  should  be  aimed 
at ;  and  if  I  have  an  opportunity  (as  I  hope  to)  of  chatting  to 
our  friends  the  French  raisers,  I  shall  not  fail  to  press  this 
matter  very  strongly. 

Those  flowers  whose  rejection  is  tolerably  certain  are  Duchesse 
de  Magenta,  Gourdanelt,  Isoline,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdicr, 
Madame 'Pauline  Villot,  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Verdier,  Made- 
moiselle Marie  Dauvessc,  Montebello,  Triomphe  de  Bagatelle, 
Tainqueur  de  Solfarino,  and  Tictoire  de  Magenta  among  the 
Hybrid  Perpctuals ;  Cesonie,  Madame  Hoche,  Mosses ;  and 
Guidetta  and  Guillaume  Tell,  Bourbons.  Those  whose  position 
is  somewhat  doubtful  are  Alexandrine  Belfroy,  Admiral  Nelson, 
Buffon,  Coquette  de  Lyon,  Leonie  Moise,  Princesse  Imperiale, 
Clothilde,  and  Triomphe  de  Lyon,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ;  and 
America,  Noisette.  Those  which  I  have  every  expectation  of 
seeing  general  favourites  are  Belle  de  Bourg-la-Reine,  Empereur 
de  Maroc,  Eugene  Appert,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Louis  Quatorze, 
Louis  Guillico,  Madame  Boll,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  Made- 
moiselle Louise  Carique,  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
and  Victor  Verdier,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ;  Baron  Gonella,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  George  Peabody,  Bourbons  ;  Due  de  Magenta, 
Madame  Blachet,  and  President,  Teas.  Most  of  these  have 
been  exhibited  this  year,  and  some  of  them  very  finely  so. 

With  regard  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the  detur  pi'Icliriori 
must,  I  think,  belong  to  Gloire  de  Santenay,  said  to  he  a  seed- 
ling from  General  Jacqueminot.  It  is  of  a  rich  purplish-red, 
and  approaches  nearer  to  Paul  Eicaut  than  any  other  Rose  out. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  fine  shape,  has  a  thick  shelly  petal,  and  a 
vigorous  habit,  and  is  in  fact  a  Rose,  not  without  a  thorn,  but  I 
do  believe  without  a  fault.  Both  Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Eadolyffe 
have  expressed  the  same  opinion  to  me  relative  to  its  merits. 
Next  comes,  I  think,  Senateur  Vaisse.  This  is  also  a  truly 
magnificent  Rose,  apparently  of  the  same  strain,  and  is  little 
behind  the  former  flower.  Madame  Charles  Crapelet  is  a  deep 
glossy  cerise  flower  with  great  breadth  of  petal,  but  has  a  little 
too  few  of  them.  Mademoiselle  Louise  Carique  is  thought  more 
highly  of  by  my  friend  Mr.  Radclyffe  than  by  myself.  It  blooms 
very  freely  in  clusters,  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  but  I  rather 
fear  is  inclined  to  show  a  green  eye,  and  is  not  equal  in  shape  to 
those  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Louis  Quatorze  is  a 
Rose  of  brilliant  velvety  crimson  colour,  very  full,  but  has  the 
fault  of  carrying  a  very  long  footstalk,  the  stalk  itself  being 
rather  too  slender.  Eugene  Appert  I  have  frequently  spoken  of. 
Its  outline  is  defective,  but  there  is  no  Rose  more  striking  for 
its  brilliant  colour  and  fine  foliage,  and  will  for  many  years  be  a 
favourite.  Emptrer.r  de  Maroc  is  a  very  striking  Pose,  admirably 
figured  by  Andrews  in  Paul's  "Rose  Annual"  for  1860-61,  of 
better  habit  than  I  believed  it  to  be,  and  quite  necessary  for  any 
exhibitor.  Louis  Guillico  is  brilliant  in  colour,  but  I  fear  its 
petals  are  loo  few  in  number  ever  to  make  it  a  very  desirable 
Rose  ;  still  for  the  present  we  must  retain  it  for  its  brilliancy. 
These  are  the  high-coloured  Roses  of  the  group,  and  high- 
coloured  (lowers  are  most  generally  appreciated.  Belle  de  Bourg- 
la-Iieine  has  llowers  of  a  deep  satin-like  rose,  large  and  tolerably 
full,  the  petals  being  thick  and  the  bloom  well-shaped.  Madame 
Soil  is  a  ilower  of  the  same  class,  of  fine  habit  and  large  size. 
This  will  be  a  very  useful  flower,  if  it  does  not  show  the  green  of 
the  eve,  for  exhibitors,  having  size  and  quality  as  well.  Victor 
Verilier  is  an  enlarged  Jules  Margottin,  but  not  so  full  or  well- 
formed  as  that  very  deservedly  favourite  Rose.  Mademoiselle 
Bonnaire  is  the  nearest  approach  to  white  we  have  as  yet  had  in 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  :  and  what-  is  of  great  importance  is 
a  Rose  of  good  habit  (delicacy  of  constitution  having  generally 
marked  its  predecessors),  for  we  cannot  class  Madame  Rivers 
and  Caroline  de  Sansal  amongst  whites.     Approaching  to  them 
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in  colour  is  J' Elegante,  a  Beautiful  clear  flesh-coloured  Rose, 
well-rounded  peMs,  and  of  admirable  growth.  My  friend  Mr: 
RadrlyU'e  thinks  very  highly  of  this  (lower.  Vic/or  Emmanuel 
and  Geotye  Peabody  are  two  fine  Bourbon  Roses  ;  the  latter  of 
American  origin,  very  free-flowering,  of  good  size,  and  bright ; 
the  former  very  brilliant,  but  inclined,  I  fear,  to  the  Paul  Joseph 
style  of  growth.  Baron  Oonella  is  a  fine,  vigorous-growing 
Bourbon,  somowhat  resembling  Louis  Odier ;  the  flowers  are 
whitish-rose,  and  the  back  of  the  petals  deeper  in  colour. 
Madame  Blaehet  seems  to  be  a  hardy,  vigorous-growing  Tea,  of 
delicate  rose  colour.  Lastly,  President  is  a  very  superior  flower, 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  Adam  ;  but  more  of  the  peculiar  salmon 
tint  of  the  Tea  Roses  is  found  in  it  than  in  that  old  favourite 
flower. 

I  have  just  heard  from  my  friend  Mr.  Radclyffe,  of  Rushton, 
that  he  lias  written  an  article  for  the  "Florist"  on  new  Roses. 
Whether  he  and  I  shall  agree  I  know  not ;  we  have  had  com- 
munications together  about  them,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
hare  much  difference  of  opinion,  though  as  he  is  an  exhibitor 
and  I  am  not,  it  will  probably  happen  that  he  will  have  the 
appearance  of  a  flower  in  his  stand  in  his  mind'B  eye — I,  its  mere 
intrinsic  beauty. 

Nothing  can  be  more  favourable  than  the  present  fine  autumnal 
weather  for  maturing  the  wood,  and  I  think  that  Rose  lovers 
have  a  rich  prospect  before  them  in  the  year  18G2. — D.,  Deal. 


WINTER  FLOWERS  IN  ROOMS.— No.   2. 

The  Tulips  placed  last  week  in  damp  sand  will  not  yet  have 
Bhown  much  sign  of  starting.  The  Hyacinths  (my  own  at 
least),  ten  days  in  the  cellar,  are  getting  on  very  well.  The 
roots  of  some  of  them  already  are  nearly  an  inch  in  length. 

The  next  thing,  then,  is  to  look  up  the  stock,  and  have  those 
most  advanced  brought  at  once  to  the  light.  Most  people  will 
also  wish  to  put  in  a  new  set  to  succeed  the  first,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  to  adopt  for  all  my  bulbs  the  same  plan  as  that 
adrised  for  Tulips ;  it  economises  space,  and  will  make  a  much 
completer  dish  at  last.  The  bulbs,  moreover,  get  a  little  mouldy 
very  often  in  the  cellar,  and  by  this  plan  they  have  the  advantage 
of  having  clean,  well-aired  sand. 

My  method  is  to  draw  each  bulb  gently  out  of  its  nursery- 
dish  ;  and,  having  placed  a  little  dry  sand  at  the  bottom  of  that 
which  I  wish  to  arrange  for  flowering,  I  hold  the  bulb  up  gently 
while  pouring  the  dry  sand  in  round  it. 

This  plan  has-  been  often  tried  by  myself  in  removing  Hyacinths 
and  Scillas,  though  not  hitherto  in  entirely  planting  dishes. 
The  removal  does  not  cause  the  slightest  injury  to  the  roots, 
but  the  nursery-dish  had  better  be  made  rather  wet  before  the 
bulbs  are  touched. 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  securing  an  even  start ;  and  if 
a  bulb  does  fail,  as  it  is  generally  Bhown  by  its  not  growing  at 
all,  we  in  this  way  avoid  having  one  to  replace  in  a  set  that  are 
already  twisting  their  roots  much  about.  The  Tulips  take 
generally  some  time  to  start.  If  carliness  is  a  great  object 
we  may  try  a  few  on  a  chimney-piece  over  a  fire  at  night,  re- 
placing them  in  the  dark  cellar  by  day  till  the  roots  are  well 
started. 

The  few  that  will  be  ready  this  week  to  arrange  for  flowering 
'  may  be  done  as  follows  ;  for  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  for  grouping 
later: — Taking  a  number  of  small  pots  (or  a  range  of  tumblers), 
they  may  be  filled  with  a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal  for  about  an 
inch  deep  ;  then  some  sand ;  and  then,  thebulb  being  held  steadily 
in  its  place,  dry  sand  may  be  gently  poured  in  all  round,  shaking 
the  pot  a  little  now  and  then.  If  the  roots  are  long  before  the 
change  is  made,  the  bulb  should  be  wound  round,  carefully 
avoiding  injuring  any  of  the  roots ;  and  this  is  done  more  easily 
by  dipping  them  in  water  and  then  drawing  them  up  through  a 
half-closed  hand — they  go  together  almost  like  a  wet  bird's 
feathers.  Few,  however,  will  have  sjich  long-rooted  bulbs  for 
several  weeks  to  come. 

I  proceed  to  the  arrangements  that  have  succeeded  well  in  my 
own  case  for  Tulips  and  Crocuses. 

Each  Crocus  bulb,  or  rather  conn,  generally  throws  up  several 
blossoms — as  many  as  eight  or  nine  in  little  groups,  each  of  the 
white  sprouts  we  see  making  one  of  the  groups.  These  blossoms 
succeed  eaeli  other  quickly  ;  so  that  if  fading  flowers  are  always 
cut  off  at  once,  and  the  plants  are  shaded  from  sunshine  while 
they  are  in  blossom,  which  is  most  essential,  they  will  often 
continue  gay  during  mnnv  daTs  or  weeks. 


The  Tulips,  also,  are  vW^longMbttfflg  (lowers,  closing  trp  at 
flight  and  opening  again  by  (Ay.  I  1.  nil  1  Be  quitfe  afraid  to 
say  how  long  the  BoWert  of  some  of  my  own  Van  Thols  have 
lasted  ;  but  their  being  in  a  plant-case  gave  them  very  great 
adrantoges  both  as  to  growth  and  duration. 

These  very  delightful  little  Tulips  may  be  grown  either  in 
sand  or  soil.  They  answer  admirably  three  bulbs  in  a  large 
60-pot — that  is  nearly  close  together1,  though  th  y  should  be  as 
far  apart  as  the  sides  of  the  pot  will  allow;  the  pot  well  drained 
with  charcoal,  placed  so  as  to  prevent  the  hole  being  filli-d  ; 
some  soil  mixed  with  a  little  sand  ;  and  then  placing  the  Tu'.ip 
on  the  soil  put  in  lightly,  the  remaining  part  should  Be  pn ■—  d 
firmly  down  on  the  bulb,  leaving  out  only  the  point.  Pressing 
the  soil  at  the  top  down  firmly  has  been  most  effectual  with  me 
in  preventing  all  sorts  of  bulbs  from  rising  out  of  it ;  the  resist- 
ance, of  course,  being  less  below  than  above  if  this  is  well 
attended  to.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  transplanting  Hya- 
cinths and  anything  of  the  kind.  The  roots  are  shaken  lightly 
in  and  only  covered  firmly;  and  every  one  knows  the  very  great 
discomfort  of  watering  a  too-full  flower-pot,  as  well  as  the  ugly 
look  which  this  eives  the  flower.  The  small  red  Yan  Thols  are 
certainly  most  attractive,  because  they  are  so  extremely  sweet ; 
and  when  they  are  planted  three  in  a  pot,  or  even  two  in  a  very 
small  one,  as  I  had  some  last  winter,  they  are  very  useful  for 
working  up  into  any  shape  or  pattern. 

These  Tulips  answer  most  charmingly  arranged  with  white 
Crocuses,  or  with  the  white  Chinese  Primrose. 

A  flower-stand  fitted  with  one  of  the  large  glass  Hyacinth- 
dishes  alluded  to  last  week  coxild  be  thus  made  into  a  pretty 
pattern  : — Three  rows  ;  the  centre,  for  instance,  a  white  Hyacinth 
or  Narcissus  surrounded  with  Scilla  sibirica,  or  a  blue  Hyacinth 
surrounded  with  the  large  double  Snowdrops  (named  expressly 
for  in-door  use")  ;  the  small  pots  of  red  Tan  Thols  alternating 
with  pale  blue  Crocuses  edged  round  with  white,  or  with  white 
Crocuses  edged  with  blue  Scilla. 

These  edgings  may  be  easily  managed,  either  by  using  rather 
larger  pots  (tumblers  take  up  less  room  than  flower-pots),  and 
placing  these  round  the  edge ;  or  by  planting  the  Tulips,  &C, 
and  having  all  the  interstices  filled  amongst  the  green  moss  with 
the  pretty  white  or  blue  Bowers.  The  Lycopodium  itself  grows  in 
damp  sand,  and  the  Snowdrops  and  Scillas  of  course  do  perfectly. 
If  a  Hyacinth-dish  or  milk-pan  large  enough  were  bought,  a 
dish  edged  and  fringed  with  Snowdrops  wordd  be  very  pretty  filled 
entirely  with  the  red  Tan  Thol  and  a  clear  while  Cr  cus,  though 
I  think  it  is  prettiest  with  the  blue  Scilla  added.  In  that  case 
the  centre  would  exactly  have  to  match  the  Scilla  or  the  Tan 
Thol  in  colour ;  and  the  whole  arrangement  being  in  bands  or 
alternate  groups,  the  ground  would  require  to  be  filled  up  with 
white.  The  colour  of  the  common  small  blue  Periwinkle  would 
be  just  the  right  thing,  or  of  the  blue  Hepatica,  alternating  with 
Chinese  Primroses,  the  Primroses  require  to  be  rather  low,  and 
their  pots  should  stand  also  lower  than  the  others. 

The  Tulips  require  never  to  become  dry.  The  more  light  they 
have  the  better;  buttlie  great  requirements  of  all  are  avoiding  heat 
and  dryness,  and  broken  leaves,  which  is  one  of  the  great  dangers 
I  find  in  window  gardening ;  but  then,  when  people  have  birds 
which  often  are  flying  loose,  their  difficulties,  of  course,  are  a 
good  deal  increased — for  birds  are  certainly  passionately  fond  of 
Tulips. 

With  Crocuses  the  difficulty,  if  it  is  to  be  called  one,  is  not  to 
let  them  draw  up.  Kept  in  a  window  far  from  a  fire  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  will  really  happen ;  and  of  all  the  useful  plans 
for  economising  light,  the  best  I  know  is  a  series  of  hanging- 
baskets — mere  frames  of  strong  wire  in  which  to  suspend  these 
dishes  while  growing. 

In  planting  Tulips  it  is  dreadfully  tempting  to  pull  the  red 
"  cap  "  open  to  see  the  little  shoot  the  sooner.  If  people  do 
not  do  that  it  is  the  better  for  their  Tulips. 

The  Van  Thols  and  Scillas,  if  tolerably  well  managed,  will  be 
out  in  December  early,  and  so  will  the  Narcissi. 

The  other  kinds  of  Tan  Thol  might  be  also  used  according  to 
their  colonr,  only  they  are  not  so  early. — E.  A.  M. 


THE  RED   SPIDER. 

There  is  nothing  like  taking  up  a  position  ;  and  so  I  say  in 
direct  opposition  to  "  E.  T.,"  page  199,  that  sulphur,  if  properly 
applied,  is  the  best  and  most  simple  of  all  remedies  agkn  !  re  ! 
spider. 
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Pointing  my  chimney  and  flues  did  no  good  in  my  house  ;  but 
a  pan  of  water  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  sulphur,  standing  in 
a  hot  place  directly  under  the  Tines,  has  been  for  years  a  perfect 
preventive.  The  sulphur,  floating  in  water,  gives  off  its  fumes 
gently  and  for  a  long  time.  Sulphur  used  with  lime  in  painting 
flues,  or  the  more  dangerous  practice  of  placing  sulphur  in  pans 
so  as  to  nearly  melt  it,  is  soon  exhausted  ;  it  then,  although  its 
smell  is  perceptible,  is  innocuous  to  red  spider  life.  If  "E.  T." 
had  strewn  sulphur  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  under  his  Melon 
leaves  no  spider  would  have  attacked  them.  Painting  the  frame, 
and  placing  a  large  pan  of  sulphur  in  it,  would  fill  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  frame  with  fumes  obnoxious  to  the  spider,  while  he 
would  be  living  riotously  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 

I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  write  only  from  my  own 
experience,  and  seldom  or  never  to  theorise  ;  and  so  let  me  tell 
the  result  of  a  very  recent  experiment  on  red  spider. 

In  one  of  my  ground  vineries  I  have  two  Peach  trees  trained 
"  en  cordon,"  and  pegged  down  to  the  slates.  When  the  month 
of  June  came,  in  the  summer  just  passed,  I  looked  daily  for  the 
advent  of  our  scarlet-coated  enemy,  for  no  plant  or  tree  is  more 
liable  to  his  attacks  than  the  Peach.  About  the  middle  of  June 
he  came,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  so  persevering  was  he 
that  not  a  leaf  was  untouched.  By  the  first  week  in  July  (for 
I  must  mention  that  I  wished  to  thoroughly  test  the  curative 
powers  of  sulphur,  and  so  allowed  him  to  have  his  way),  the 
leaves  became  brown  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling.  Now 
was  my  time.  I  directed  my  man  to  take  off  the  glass  ridges, 
and  then  to  lift  up  each  tree  while  I  strewed  flowers  of  sulphur 
all  over  the  slates  on  which  the  trees  were  to  rest.  The  trees 
were  replaced,  the  glass  ridges  placed  over  them,  and  I  looked 
to  the  result  of  my  experiment.  In  about  a  week  the  young 
leaves  lost  their  spider-tainted  appearance;  and  by  the  end  of 
July  the  old  leaves  that  I  had  thought  dead  became  green  and 
healthy,  and  the  trees  ever  since  have  made  the  finest  and  most 
healthy  growth  possible.  In  the  beginning  of  this  month 
(September),  I  partially  renewed  the  sulphur  dressing  as  the 
weather  was  very  hot  and  dry,  but  I  could  not  see  any  remains 
of  spider  life.  After  this,  "  let  them  all  say  what  they  will,"  I 
shall  believe  flowers  of  sulphur  properly  applied  a  sure  pre- 
ventive and  an  equally  sure  cure  for  red  spider.  The  proper 
mode  of  procedure  in  Melon-frames  would  be  to  place  large 
pieces  of  slate  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  slightly  sinking  them 
so  as  to  be  level  with  it,  cover  them  with  a  thick  coat  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  renewing  it  occasionally,  and  train  the  shoots  over 
them.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  as  effectual  with  Melons 
as  with  my  Peach  trees. — T.  R. 


This  pest  is,  perhaps,  the  most  troublesome  of  the  gardeners' 
enemies.  The  chief  cause  of  its  appearance,  or  prevalence, 
seems  to  me  to  be  dryness,  for  it  seldom  attacks  plants  under 
glass  where  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  is  present.  For 
instance,  it  seldom  or  never  fixes  upon  Melons  while  the  heat 
from  the  bed  is  moist,  and  until  we  give  a  diminished  supply  of 
water  or  withhold  it  altogether,  to  obtain  rich,  well-flavoured 
fruit,  red  spider  makes  little  progress.  But  so  soon  as  the 
moisture  becomes  lessened,  the  spider  finds  a  fit  and  proper 
medium  for  its  labours,  which  soon  (unless  checked),  annihilates 
the  leaves  to  which  it  clings  witli  remarkable  tenacity,  spoiling 
the  present  crop,  and  the  future  is  a  matter  for  hazardous 
conjecture. 

The  red  spider  cannot  live  in  a  house  or  frame  having  a  greater 
amount  of  moisture  than  90°  (Saturation  =  100),  and  it  seldom 
makes  its  appearance  where  a  mean  humidity  of  85°  is  kept. 
Neither  will  it  thrive  in  a  temperature  (mean),  below  45°, 
although  its  eggs  will  endure  a  considerable  amount  of  frost. 

We  have  had  a  severe  attack  this  year  of  it  on  the  Elm  trees 
in  this  locality,  which  may  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  trees  being 
now  (September  26th)  almost  entirely  denuded  of  their  foliage; 
but  the  drought  of  August,  no  doubt,  greatly  assisted.  How- 
ever, if  the  red  spiders'  eggs  stood  the  last  winter,  which  I  sup- 
pose they  did,  it  is  evident  their  eggs  will  bear  a  very  great 
amount  of  cold,  no  less  than  35°  of  frost  ( —  3.) 

"We  may  also  observe  that  the  red  spider  rarely  infests  a  plant 
attacked  by  mildew.  The  last  some  writers  seem  to  attribute  more 
to  dryness  than  moisture ;  but  I  never  heard  of  it,  nor  have  I 
seen  mildew  in  a  dry,  well-ventilated  vinery,  but  in  such  a 
house  red  spider  may  be  seen  by  myriads. 

The  plants  most  liable  to  his  attacks  are  those  with  smooth 
leaves,  whose  texture  is  hard  to  the  touch  and  without  hairs,  as 


Gardenias,  Fraucisceas,  Chorozemas,  Clianthus,  &c.  ;  amongst 
fruit-bearers,  Peaches,  Vines,  Pears,  Plums,  Fil's,  and  Melons  ; 
but  we  seldom  have  any  trouble  with  it  on  Geraniums,  Be-jonias, 
Gloxinias,  or  Achimenes,  Ac,  which  have  hairs  on  the  leaves  ; 
or  on  succulent  plants  either,  as  Cacti,  Ac 

In  order  to  combat  successfully  against  it  two  things  are 
necessary — first,  the  operations  for  its  destruction  should  be 
accompanied  with  considerable  moisture ;  second,  a  healthy 
state  of  the  plant  should  be  promoted  above  the  leaves  and 
below  the  roots,  which  will  do  more  than  all  the  nostrums  in  the 
universe. 

The  following  nostrum  may  be  as  old  as  the  hills  for  any- 
thing that  I  know  to  the  contrary ;  it  is  made  as  follows  : — 
Take  7  lbs.  sulphur  vivum,  1  lump  of  lime  unslacked,  the 
size  of  both  hands  ;  boil  in  3  gallons  of  rain  water  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  add  2  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  and  1  lb.  of  tobacco  ; 
add  i)  gallons  of  rain-water,  and  boil  again  for  half  an  hour. 
The  liquid  should  be  gently  stirred  all  the  time.  Allow  the 
mixture  to  remain  until  cold,  it 'may  then  be  put  into  stone 
bottles  well  corked.  It  may  be  used  when  fresh  made,  or  it  will 
keep  for  years.  After  being  kept  three  months  it  will  be 
clear,  having  the  appearance  of  "  stout,"  for  which  it  might 
easily  be  passed  off  so  far  as  looks  are  concerned. 

Application. — First,  in  its  pure  state  to  the  wood  of  Vines, 
or  the  wood  of  any  plants  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider, 
thrips,  aphis  (green,  brown,  and  black),  having  previously  been 
heated  to  140°. 

Second,  one  pint  (imperial)  to  3  gallons  of  water,  which 
imparts  to  the  water  a  white  colour,  or  exactly  like  old  milk : 
this  applied  to  the  Peach  trees  after  the  fruit  is  set  destroys  the 
aphides  that  generally  infest  the  trees  about  that  period.  A 
syringe  is  necessary  ;  and  another  point  must  be  attended  to — 
thoroughly  wetting  every  shoot  and  every  leaf  on  both  sides.  If 
this  be  repeated  every  fifteen  days  from  the  first  syringing  with 
it  to  the  second  week  in  August,  or  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen,  very  little  spider  will  show  itself,  or  any  insect  either.  It 
is  equally  efficacious  when  used  to  any  plants  having  smooth 
leaves,  but  it  destroys  the  leaves  of  plants  that  are  woolly, 
downy,  or  hairy,  and  so  does  any  composition  or  liquid  that 
contains  soap,  unless  highly  diluted  with  water. 

To  clear  plants  in  pots  of  red  spider,  take  2  lbs.  of  soft  soap, 
place  it  in  8  gallons  of  water  (mix,  of  course),  heated  to  140°, 
dip  the  plants  infested  into  it  for  half  a  minute,  let  them  stand 
until  dry,  then  dip  again  in  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  120° 
for  one  minute,  and  the  spiders'  days  are  numbered.  If  the 
plants  are  infested  with  brown  scale,  rub  the  infested  parts  with 
the  hand,  dipping  a  time  or  two  more  than  for  red  spider.  By 
these  means  we  get  rid  of  the  brown  scale  and  mealy  bug  also. 
The  further  this  solution  is  from  Geraniums  and  plants  having 
similar  foliage  the  better. 

Both  these  above  mentioned  are  difficult  to  apply  to  some 
plants,  as  Melons,  &c.  With  Melons  that  are  pestered  with  red 
spider,  I  treat  as  hereafter — 1  lb.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed 
(by  hand)  with  3  gallons  of  lukewarm  water  (110°).  On  a  fine 
day  having  a  cloudless  sky,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely, 
I  take  a  wide-rosed  syringe  and  fill  it  with  water  (for  if  the 
sulphur  is  properly  mixed  it  sinks  to  the  bottom)  from  the 
bucket  containing  the  liquid,  forcing  it  out  into  the  same  (this 
makes  it  all  alike),  the  next  two  syringefuls  are  sprinkled  on  the 
plants.  The  next  one  returns  to  the  bucket  as  before,  and  so  on 
until  the  plants  are  thoroughly  wetted.  Then  shut  up  close, 
shading  with  a  single  thickness  of  tiffany,  and  treat  them  the 
next  day  in  the  usual  way.  The  day  after  that  let  the  plants  be 
lightly  syringed  overhead  (omitting  the  necks  of  the  plants), 
afterwards  shutting  up  o'ose  at  2  P.M.,  &c,  as  before  ;  following 
this  course  for  a  week,  and  we  shall  find  our  fruit  will  ripen,  and 
if  not  too  late  a  second  crop  will  follow. 

However,  if  the  spider  has  made  such  havoc  that  the  leaves 
are  half  a  yellow  or  greenish- white  colour,  we  can  then  destroy 
the  spider;  but  to  cause  these  leaves  to  become  healthy  and 
green,  so  necessary  to  ripen  the  crop  properly,  this  remedy  will 
not  do  that,  neither  am  I  able  to  point  out  any  nostrum  that 
will.  The  above  is  equally  efficacious  for  mildew  on  any  plants 
whatever  ;  and,  used  for  that  purpose,  there  is  no  need  of 
shutting  up  the  house,  but  only  syringe  it  on  (which  is  done  in 
half  the  time  as  dusting  with  sulphur  is),  giving  more  heat  and 
ventilation,  but  less  moisture. 

This  year  we  have  had  more  red  spider  than  ever  I  remember; 
but  having  sulphured  the  flues  and  pipes  it  has  been  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  except  in  the  orchard-house,  where,  owing  to 
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water  being  scarce,  the  trees  were  seldom  syringed — in  fact,  they 
had  not  plenty  at  the  roots,  so  the  spider  held  absolute  sway  all 
August  and  into  S»ptember  against  sulphur-basins  or  evaporat- 
ing-troughs;  when  water  being  plentiful  the  spider  at  last 
yielded.  I  used  water  freely  by  syringing,  for  there  was  no 
fruit  to  spoil,  owing  to  the  wood  never  ripening  last  season,  the 
frost  killed  greater  part  of  the  wood,  no  bloom  at  all  showing 
the  trees  were  cut  in  ;  but  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  fine  bloom 
next  season,  notwithstanding  what  red  spider  has  done  for  us. 

With  your  correspondent  "E.  T.,"  I  believe  moisture  com- 
bined with  a  healthy  growth  will  greatly  assist  any  remedy  for 
destroying  red  spider,  or  any  other  disease,  be  it  insect  or  virus. 
— George  Abbey,  Gardener,  Korion  Rail,  Bradford,  York- 
shire. 
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POTATOES   WHICH  HAVE  NEVER  BEEN 
DISEASED. 

After  the  notice  you  were  pleased  to  take  of  my  communi- 
cation, and  inserting  it  on  March  the  5th,  No.  649,  page  333,  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  respecting  the  Potato  disease,  I  was 
fully  determined  to  forward  to  you  for  your  notice  and  in- 
spection this  autumn  a  sample  of  a  variety  of  Potatoes  out  of 
many  I  have  unremittingly  and  carefully  cultivated,  and  tried 
various  experiments  with,  to  find,  if  not  a  preventive,  a  check  to 
the  disease  ;  and  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  describe  the  Potato 
I  forward  in  The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  at  your  con- 
venience, some  of  the  numerous  readers  and  subscribers,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  recognise  it.  The  same  variety  has  been  grown  in 
the  west  of  England  for  many  years,  and  in  different  counties  it 
goes  by  different  names,  as  the  Rough  Red  Kidney,  the  "White- 
eye  Kidney,  the  AVhite  Red  Kidney,  &c.  It  is  not  the  name 
alone,  colour,  or  shape,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  notice  ;  it  is  the 
only  variety  I  have  found  to  be  free  from  the  disease,  when  all 
others  are  more  or  less  affected.  This  and  last  year  with  me  it 
was  entirely  free.  The  sample  I  forward  is  a  true  sample  taken 
out  of  the  bulk  after  being  lifted,  and  grown  amongst  several  other 
sorts  in  the  same  garden,  and  very  often  I  plant  two  varieties  in 
the  same  row,  to  test  the  effect  of  the  disease  upon  different 
varieties  ;  and  I  do  without  hesitation  avouch,  that  if  the  variety 
was  carefully  selected  and  cultivated  in  the  way  I  described  in 
The  Cottage  Gardener  in  March  last,  the  disease  would  be 
less  heard  of.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  send  two  or  three  pecks 
to  you,  so  that  you  can  place  them  in  different  individuals' 
hands  to  try  them  next  year.  The  impression  upon  my  mind 
ten  years  ago,  when  I  first  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  in 
cultivating  the  Potato,  was  that  not  all  and  every  individual 
variety  of  that  valuable  root  was  equally  liable  to  a  disease 
that  has  baffled  science  to  find  a  cause  or  a  cure.  Surely  there 
are,  with  judicious  care  in  selection  and  cultivation,  some  that  can 
be  saved  and  be  proof  against  the  disease. — J.  Down,  Gardener, 
Woolslon,  near  Wincanton,  Somerset. 

[The  variety  nearest  resembling  the  sample  you  have  sent  is 
one  we  have  not  seen  for  some  years.  It  was  known  to  us  as 
the  large-eyed  variety  of  the  Perthshire  Red,  and  like  yours  was 
kidney-shaped,  medium  size,  dull  red,  rather  deeper  coloured 
round  the  eyes,  which  were  deeply  sunk,  and  stalk  end  deeply 
basined.  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  try  this  undiseased 
variety,  they  must  apply  to  Mr.  Down,  taking  care  that  he  is 
not  subjected  to  any  loss.  The  Apple  enclosed  with  the  Potatoes 
is  the  Downton  Pippin,  and  the  Pear  the  Chaumontel  grown  on 
a  standard  tree. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


PERMANENT  GREEN  GARDEN-EDGING. 

I  will  premise  by  saying  few  persons  are  more  attached  to 
their  flower  garden  than  your  present  correspondent,  or  expend, 
so  far  as  a  quarter  of  an  acre  will  allow,  a  greater  amount  of 
time,  expense,  or  trouble  in  its  adornment.  I  unfortunately  lie 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  from  this  cause  the  severity  of  winters 
affects  my  neighbours  and  self  somewhat  heavily.  Although 
not  disposed  to  give  way  to  trifles,  there  is  one  mishap,  that 
by  almost  invariable  annual  repetition  quite  upsets  further 
persistency. 

The  Box  edgings  die  quite  away  nearly  every  year,  and  for 
many  years  past  I  have  annually  been  compelled  to  incur  several 
pounds  expense  in  replacing  it  at  spring-time,  simply  with  the 
certain  result  of  seeing  it  as  bad  as  before,  in  less  than  the  same 
time  next  season. 


I  confess  1  like  Box  far  better  than  anything  else  I  have  yet 
seen  as  edging,  although  I  have  visited  the  gardens  of  many  of 
our  aristocracy.  It  looks  more  like  the  country,  the  usual  grey- 
coloured  garden  edge-tiles  appearing  to  my  mind  very  town-like 
— in  fact,  too  much  of  the  causeway  character  to  suit  my  fancy. 
Several  of  my  close  neighbours  have  replaced  the  Box  to  their 
flower-borders  with  iron  edgings,  grey  Btone  ones,  and  even 
boarded  ones.  The  latter  party  by  painting  has  certainly  pro- 
duced the  best  effect  of  any,  but  the  paint,  naturally,  is  gone 
almost  as  Boon  as  finished,  and  the  dampness  of  the  material, 
now  it  is  fixed,  prevents  its  successful  repetition.  As  I  Bhall 
want  some  hundreds  of  yards  to  refit  my  own  little  place,  I  am 
anxious  to  do  so  in  the  most  effective  and  permanent  way 
possible,  and  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  advise  me 
how  I  could  get  a  plain,  neat-lookiug  border-edging  made  at  the 
outset  of  a  nice  clear  green  colour,  without  painting,  as  I  fancy 
that  colour  to  be  most  suitable  as  a  relief  to  flower-borders,  and 
wish  to  get  it  so  indestructible  as  to  require  no  further  attention 
after  once  laying  down.  Again,  if  you  can  devise  anything  pre- 
ferable for  the  purpose  of  flower-borders  exclusively,  I  shall,  as 
will  many  others  in  my  locality,  esteem  the  information  as  a 
peculiar  obligation. — Edwd.  Hewitt,  Sparklroolc. 

[It  so  happened  the  very  day  this  note  arrived,  that  we 
had  submitted  to  us  for  our  opinion  an  edging  made  of  green 
glass.  It  is  very  stout,  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  very  durable. 
Moreover,  it  is  "cheap,  for  the  manufacturer  says  that  it  can  be 
made  for  1*.  Gd.  per  yard.  We  shall  say  more  upon  the  subject  so 
soon  as  we  see  the  manufacturer  again,  and  find  that  he  is  ready 
to  execute  orders. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


TROP.FOLUM  FOR  A  WIRE  FENCE— FLOWERS 
FOR  EDGINGS  AND  BEDS. 

Which  would  be  the  best  species  of  Indian  Cress  to  cover  a 
low  wire  fence  20  inches  high?  Would  Cattell's  Dwarf  sorts 
answer  ? 

Would  a  bed  of  yellow  Calceolarias  look  well  if  edged  with 
Perilla  nankinensis  pegged  down  ?  Or  how  would  Cineraria 
maritima  look  also  pegged  down,  or  Saponaria  calabrica,  or 
Cerastium  tomentosum  ? 

Can  CEnothera  macroeaipa  be  depended  upon  for  making  a 
good  flowering  bed  ? — Senateur  Vaisse. 

[Elegans  would  be  the  best  of  all  the  Indian  Cresses  to  cover 
a  wire  fence  20  inches  high  and  up  to  the  height  of  4  feet. 
Cattel's  new  seedlings  are  of  the  Tom  Thumb  tribe  and  would 
not  do,  but  they  are  good  bedders. 

Perilla  would  make  a  good  edging  to  a  bed  of  yellow  Calceo- 
larias. Cineraria  maritima  would  also  make  a  good  edging,  and 
so  would  Cerastium  tomentosum  ;  but  Saponaria  calabrica  would 
not  make  a  good  edging  to  any  flower-bed  that  we  can  think  of. 

Oenothera  macrocarpa  may  be  depended  on  for  constant  flower- 
ing after  the  first  season  of  planting  the  bed,  but  not  for  the  first 
season,  unless  the  plants  were  very  good  and  out  of  pots.] 


CULTIVATION    OF    PLUMS    ON    THEIR  OWN 
ROOTS. 

As  the  season  is  approaching  for  putting  in  Plum  cuttings,  I 
now  remind  the  readers  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
by  giving  a  few  more  details  than  were  written  by  Mr.  Beaton 
last  year.  When  corresponding  with  him  on  the  subject,  I  told 
him  it  was  the  best  way,  and  will  now  give  my  reasons  for  having 
come  to  that  conclusion. 

Among  the  first  ideas  that  young  gardeners  imbibe  is  that 
certain  sorts  of  fruit-bearing  trees  must  be  grafted  upon  some 
particular  stock,  and  for  the  Plum  there  are  several  usually 
employed.  These  which  I  am  acquainted  with  and  have  used 
are  six,  not  including  seedlings.  These  six  I  have  grown  and 
fruited  for  observation,  such  as  their  hardiness,  durability,  fruit- 
fulness,  and  propensity  to  throw  up  broods  of  suckers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Plum  has  a  natural  tendency  to  send  up 
suckers,  and  this  peculiarity  may  be  strengthened — first,  by  pro- 
pagating in  a  way  favourable  to  that  tendency  ;  and  secondly,  by 
grafting  on  tliem  a  variety  with  a  different  constitution,  for  how- 
ever free  the  Morocco  may  receive  the  crude  ascending  sap  from 
a  stock  of  the  White  Pear  Plum,  it  does  not  thrive  with  the 
elaborated  descending  sap  of  the  Morocco:  hence  the  stock 
resorts  to  its  natural  resources  in  throwing  up  suckers.     Some  of 
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these  stocks  are  considered  to  bring  tbe  choice  sorts  into  an  early 
hearing  state.  This  can  only  be  the  case  where  the  stock  cramps 
the  natural  energies  of  the  graft,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  stock 
and  graft  swell  of  an  equal  size,  and  although  not  always  the 
case,  it  is  generally  so  that  the  stock  is  the  smallest.  There  is 
only  one  variety  of  Plum-stock  that  I  have  practised  with  that 
invariably  swells  larger  than  the  graft ;  but  even  this  stock  that 
receives  freely  the  descending  sap  of  others,  gives  no  advantage 
over  those  trees  on  their  own  roots,  for  with  such  the  cultivator 
has  a  whole  tree,  root,  and  top,  with  one  constitution.  Eudding 
and  grafting  I  look  upon  as  a  necessity,  from  the  facility  they 
offer  in  propagating  on  an  extensive  scale ;  but  only  as  such,  for 
when  injudiciously  applied  they  cause  the  greatest  blight  that 
befalls  the  fruit. 

The  advantages  of  a  Plum  tree  on  its  roots  are  a  sound 
healthy  tree,  with  every  appearance  of  being  long-lived,  coming 
naturally  early  into  bearing,  surpassed  by  none  for  productiveness, 
with  no  rubbish  of  suckers  to  pester  the  cultivator,  and  the  easiest 
way  to  propagate  it.  And  this  last  I  look  upon  as  a  boon  to 
the  amateur  and  cottager  who  have  a  favourite  Plum  they  wish  to 
increase,  but  for  want  of  a  stock,  or,  more  probably,  their  ignorance 
of  grafting,  they  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  economv  of 
raising  their  own  tree  ;  and  the  chances  of  success  that  a  novice 
would  have  with  a  Plum-graft  and  a  good  cutting  are  too  far 
apart  for  comparison. 

Tor  preparing  and  planting  the  cutting,  take  a  two-year-old 
shoot,  the  stronger  it  is  the  surer  of  glowing,  and  the  sooner  a 
fruiting  tree.  A  mere  strawmoat  of  a  twig  will  not  do ;  it  must 
be  of  a  certain  substance,  containing  a  store  of  the  material  to 
send  down  to  make  roots  before  the  leaf  calls  for  supplies.  As 
a  guidance,  no  shoot  ought  to  be  used  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  Shorten  all  the  side  shoots  or  fruit-spurs 
to  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  take  a  small  slice  of  bark  off  at 
opposite  sides  at  the  bottom  3  inches  long,  or  more. 

The  first  effort  the  cutting  makes  to  root  is  to  callus  round 
the  edges  where  the  bark  is  taken  off,  and  from  this  callus 
spring  tufts  of  roots.  However,  they  will  root  without  this 
preparation ;  but  it  has  an  advantage.  Prepare  a  piece  of 
ground  by  digging  and  breaking  it  fine,  then  firm  it  down  by 
trampling ;  into  this  force  the  cutting  8  inches,  observing  that  it 
is  perfectly  firm.  If  the  ground  is  light  a  good  mulching  will 
be  a  benefit. 

The  season  for  putting  in  cuttings  is  an  important  point, 
although,  like  many  other  gardening  operations,  it  dees  not 
require  to  be  done  on  a  certain  day  or  week  to  insure  success. 
To  be  early  is  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  it  is  better  to  put  in 
the  cutting  by  the  middle  of  September  than  leave  it  to  the 
latter  end  of  December,  or  later.  I  have  generally  confined 
myself  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf — about  the  second  week  in  November 
with  success.  If  they  were  put  in  where  they  are  not  intended 
to  remain  permanently,  they  gain  strength  faster  by  remaining 
two  seasons  in  the  same  place  before  transplanting.  The  first 
season  they  are  weak,  much  resembling  a  tree  that  has  suffered 
from  transplanting,  after  this  they  rapidly  gain  strength  from 
year  to  year. 

What  wood  they  make  the  first  year  should  be  cut  back  as 
when  the  cutting  was  prepared.  After  this  pruning,  if  an  object 
is  to  get  them  into  an  early  bearing  state,  use  the  knife  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  growing  season.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
form  the  tree,  whether  for  the  wall,  dwarf,  or  full-grown 
standard.  The  latter  when  full  grown  require  but  little  pruning, 
keeping  them  thin  of  wood  is,  however,  necessary.  For  the  full- 
bearing  wall  tree  the  knife  must  be  freely  used,  by  cut!  in"  out 
old  and  exhausted  wood,  and  laying  in  a  yearly  supply  of  young 
shoots.  This  is  the  sound  principle  of  Plum  training,  for  it 
insures  a  crop,  and  that  of  the  finest  quality.  The  shoots  must 
be  laid  in  their  whole  length,  for  if  shortened  the  chances  are  a 
crop  of  wood  instead  of  fruit  would  be  the  result.  It  is  the 
spurs  that  the  young  wood  makes  the  second  season  that  can  be 
depended  upon.  These  fruitful  spurs  are  those  directed  to  be  cut 
back  when  the  cutting  is  prepared,  and  it  is  probable  this  fruit- 
fulness  and  the  rooting  of  the  cutting  may  be  traced  to  tlte  same 
source— viz.,  from  the  two-year-old  wood  being  abundantly 
stored  with  organisable  matter,  for  I  have  observed  that  the 
blossom-buds  left  on  the  cutting  expand  with  the  appearance 
Of  strength  as  if  they  had  never  been  removed  from  the  parent 
tree,  but  it  is  seldom  the  fruit  sets,  and  only  on  two  occasions 
have  I  seen  it  come  to  perfection.  To  return  to  the  pruning 
Avoid  shortening  the  fruit-spurs,  for  it  often  happens  that  all 
the  buds  except  the  one  at  the  point  are  flower-buds,  and  if 


shortened  there  is  no  leaf  left  beyond  the  fruit,  which  is  essential 
for  having  high-flavoured  fruit.  All  that  are  longer  than  3  inches 
or  4  inches,  if  foreright,  to  be  out  clean  off,  the  others  thinned  out 
and  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  at  the  next  winter  pruning  what 
is  not  wanted  to  replenish  the  tree  with  wood  cut  them  clean  off. 
By  this,  old  spurring  is  avoided,  and  by  using  the  knife  freely 
the  tree  is  kept  in  a  vigorous,  healthy  state. 

If  a  Plum  tree  does  not  make  young  wood  the  fruit  will  not 
be  of  the  first  quality,  and  such  a  tree  is  liable  to  become  the 
prey  of  insects,  from  being  in  a  stunted,  unhealthy  slate,  arising 
from  some  cause  or  other,  and  too  often  from  being  worked  on 
a  stock  which  has  become  paralysed  from  the  position  it  is  placed 
in  :  hence  an  advantage  of  Plums  on  their  own  roots. — A. 
M'EELTIE,  Stevenstoae,  near  Torrington. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  ONE 

HUNDRED  YEAES  AGO. 
If  a  graphic  and  minutely  particular  account  of  any  country, 
its  inhabitants,  and  their  manners  and  habits  is  required,  employ 
for  its  preparation  an  intelligent  foreigner  about  to  visit  it  for 
the  first  time.  To  him  everything  will  be  novel  and  be  noted ; 
whereas  if  you  employ  as  your  reporter  an  old  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  lie  will  leave  uncriticiscd  the  greater  part  of  subjects  of 
especial  interest,  for  no  more  valid  reason  than  that  he  thinks 
every  one  else  must  be  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  himself. 

No  better  illustrations  of  this  truth  can  be  obtained  than 
from  two  volumes  now  before  us,  published  in  the  year  1772, 
entitled,  "A  Tour  to  Loudon,  or  New  Observations  on  England 
and  its  Inhabitants.  By  M.  Grosley,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academies  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres."  His 
descriptions  are  so  minute,  and  afford  such  ample  materials  for 
contrasting  what  we  were  then  with  what  we  are  now,  that  we 
feel  assured  that  our  readers  will  be  as  much  amused  as  we  have 
been  with  the  extracts  we  shall  place  before  them.  Before  doing 
so  we  will  briefly  relate  who  was  their  author. 

Pieebe  Jean  Geosley  was  born  at  Troyes,  Nov.  18th,  1718. 
He  lost  his  father,  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  district,  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  and  like  mauy  other  youths  of  ardent 
temperament,  he  seemed  to  fear  himself,  and  wished  to  enter  the 
Oratoire.  From  this  he  was  dissuaded,  and  he  went  to  Paris 
and  fell  in  with  men  very  different  from  ecclesiastics — Aoltaire, 
Piron,  and  Le  Franc.  Returning  to  Troyes  he  succeeded  to  his 
father's  practice,  yet  found  time  for  his  favourite  pursuits — belles 
leiires,  the  arts,  and  travelling.  In  1745  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
being  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  army,  was  in  the 
campaign  of  1746.  Again  returning  to  Troyes,  he  was  made 
syndic  in  1751.  He  afterwards  accepted  the  grand  mayoralty 
of  St.  Loup,  and  was  also  bailiff  of  Chasses  and  Tancharsis. 
On  his  uncle's  death,  by  which  he  inherited  21,000,000 
francs,  though  not  rich,  he  gave  a  portion  to  his  sister,  and 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  income  to  the  erection  of  busts  to 
the  memory  of  his  illustrious  countrymen.  Adverse  fortune 
compelled  him  to  abandon  this  expense,  but  he  never  gave  up 
his  fondness  for  literary  pursuits.  Paix  et  pen  (quiet  and  little) 
was  his  maxim.  In  1758,  he  the  second  time  visited  Italy,  in 
1765  England,  and  in  1772  Holland.  He  died  Nov.  4th,  17S5. 
"  Embakking  the  Thames. — They  will  proceed  by  degrees 
to  clear  the  river,  to  open  communications  with  it,  and,  in  fine, 
to  border  it  with  quays,  in  the  very  body  of  which  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  contrive  proper  places  for  loading  and  unloading. 
These  quays  being  once  opened,  the  first  noblemen,  the  wealthiest 
merchants,  the  richest  of  those  who  undertake  to  fit  out  pri- 
vateers, allured,  some  of  them  by  the  grand  and  noble  prospect, 
others  by  the  conveniency  of  commerce,  will  come  to  build  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  emulation  of  each  other  ;  and  that 
river  will  at  last  be  as  much  frequented  as  it  deserves.  Then  the 
improvement  of  London  will  resemble  that  of  Lyons.  So  long 
as  Lyons  was  confined  to  the  quarter  of  Fourviere,  its  con- 
struction prevented  it  from  having  a  view  of  either  the  Saone  or 
the  Rhone,  which  its  first  founders  endeavoured  to  procure. 
Since  it  descended  to  the  confluence,  the  quays,  which  it  has 
opened  itself  upon  both  rivers,  have  given  it  all  the  advantages 
that  might  result  from  its  situation,  the  principal  of  which  is, 
being  out  of  danger  of  the  contagion  of  the  plague  and  other 
epidemical  disorders  by  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

"Such  are,  with  regard  to  the  city  of  London,  the  views  and 
hopes  of  the  architect  of  the  new  bridge,  as  he  explained  them 
to  me  himself.     '  I  will  even  leave  them,'  added  he,  '  a  model  of 
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what  they  are  capable  of  doing  in  this  way,  by  joining  my  bridge 
to  the  old  one  by  a  quay,  so  that  there  will  be  nothing  more  to 
do  bat  to  continue  it,  when  reason  has  at  last  overcome  old 
prejudices.' 

"  The  bridge  whica  this  architect  is  building  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  name.  Some  are  for  calling  it  Pitt's  bridge,  from  the 
present  English  Demosthenes  ;  those  in  the  party  opposite  to 
Sir.  Pitt  are  for  calling  it  Blackfriars  Bridge,  from  a  monastery 
that  had  been  demolished  in  the  placj  which  it  occupies.  What- 
ever may  be  its  name,  it  will  surpass  even  Westminster  Bridge 
in  boldness  and  in  the  magnificence  of  its  decorations.  It  was 
to  have  been  built  in  five  years,  during  each  of  which  the  par- 
liament assigned  the  architect  300  guineas.  Various  accidents 
and  obstructions  have  protracted  the  building  of  it,  which  in 
1765  was  in  its  fifth  year." 

"  Diht  of  London — English  Gravel. — In  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  Strand,  and  near  St.  Clement's  Church,  I  have, 
during  my  whole  stay  in  London,  seen  the  middle  of  the  street 
constantly  foul  with  a  dirty  puddle  to  the  height  of  3  or  4 
inches  ;  a  puddle  where  splashings  cover  those  who  walk  on  foot, 
fill  coaches  when  their  windows  happen  not  to  be  up,  and  bedaub 
all  the  lower  parts  of  such  houses  as  are  exposed  to  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  prentices  are  frequently  employed  in  wash- 
ing the  fronts  of  their  houses,  in  order  to  take  off  the  daubings  of 
dirt  which  they  had  contracted  overnight. 

"  The  English  are  not  afraid  of  this  dirt,  being  defended  from 
it  by  their  wigs  of  a  brownish  curling  hair,  their  black  stockings, 
and  then-  blue  surtouts  which  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  night- 
gown. 

"  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  how  frequently  this  daubing 
must  happen,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  him  that  the  pave- 
ment of  London  is  formed  of  stones  just  as  when  taken  out  of 
the  quarry.  These  stones,  which  are  almost  entirely  round, 
have  neither  tail,  foot,  nor  any  part  so  formed  as  to  stand  upon  ; 
they  roll  about  and  hit  one  another  incessantly  upon  a  bottom, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  heap  of  old  dirt.  The  whole  art  of 
the  pavior  consists  in  placing  these  stones  as  near  each  other 
as  possible  ;  yet,  bad  as  it  is,  this  pavement  is  exceeding  dear, 
there  being  no  materials  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  sand,  gravel,  and  chalk.  With  regard  to  the  freestone 
pavement,  the  materials  of  it  are  brought  at  a  great  expense 
from  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  one  of  the  dearest 
commodities  in  London.  If  we  may  believe  a  story  told  by  the 
people  of  London,  Louis  XIV.  offered  to  supply  Charles  II.  with 
freestone  to  pave  his  capital,  upon  condition  that  the  English 
monarch  should  furnish  him  with  that  fine  gravel  with  which 
the  English  strew  the  walks  in  their  gardens,  and  which  when 
well  rolled  assumes  the  smoothness  of  a  bowling-green. 

"  Meaus,  however,  have  been  found  to  pave  with  freestone 
the  great  street  called  Parliament  Street,  which  reaches  from 
Westminster  Abbey  to  Charing  Cross.  The  fine  street  called 
Pall  Mall  is  already  paved  in  part  with  this  etone ;  and  they 
have  also  begun  to  new  pave  the  Strand.  The  two  first  of  these 
streets  were  dry  in  May,  all  the  rest  of  the  town  being  still 
covered  with  heaps  of  dirt.  It  was  even  customary  to  water  them 
as  well  as  the  bridges  and  the  high  roads  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  This  has  been  a  practice  in  England  time  out  of 
mind,  and  was  some  years  ago  introduced  at  Paris  by  Joseph 
Outrcquin." 


WHAT    TO  LOOK  FOR   ON    THE   SEASHOKE. 

(Continued  from  page  502.) 

Crustacea— (eoB^Mwed). 

The  Banded  Shrimp  (Crangon  faseiaius). — Our  knowledge 
of  this  pretty  little  specimen,  which  is  indigenous  to  our  coasts, 
is  due  to  Professor  Bell,  who  found  three  of  them  amongst 
some  small  Crustacea  taken  in  Salcombe  Bay,  Devonshire.  The 
Banded  Shrimp  very  much  resembles  the  common  Shrimp, 
although  it  is  smaller,  and  distinct  in  other  particulars.  Its 
chief  peculiarities,  however,  are  "  a  remarkable  brown  band 
across  the  fourth  segment  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  spot  or  two 
of  the  same  colour  on  the  sides."  It  measures  in  length  about 
six-tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  Sculptured  Shrimp  (Crangon  sculptiis) .—The  shell  of 
this  strange  creature  is  rough,  having  five  or  more  raised  lines, 
each  armed  with  two  or  three  small  teeth.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  distinct  sculpture  seen  on  the  abdomen.  Its  length  is 
about  seven-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  has  been  dredged  off  Wev- 


mouth.  There  are  several  other  species  of  Shrimp  —for  instance, 
the  Spinous  Shrimp  (Crangon  spinosui),  the  Three-spined 
Shrimp  (Crangon  Irispinosas),  and  the  Two-spined  Shrimp 
(Crangon  bispinosm)  ;  but  they  are  very  rare  on  our  coasts — so 
rare,  indeed,  that  of  the  last  two  kiuds  Professor  Bell  had  not 
seen  a  single  specimen  ;  the  mere  mention  of  them  will,  there- 
fore, be  sufficient. 

We  now  proceed  to  the 

Prawns  (Genus  Palcemon). 

The  greater  number  of  species  of  this  genus  are  of  small  size, 
although  in  the  tropical  seas  some  have  been  known  to  reach  a 
foot  in  length.  Professor  Bell  gives  an  account  of  four  British 
species,  each  distinct  from  the  other  ;  wo  will,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  four  enumerated  by  him. 

The  Common  Prawn  (Palcemon  serratus). — Although  a  de- 
scription of  these  very  familiar  creatures  would  seem  almost 
superfluous,  still  a  few  of  their  points  must  be  mentioned  for 
the  satisfaction  of  such  as  may  meet  with  them  in  their  wan- 
derings ;  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  an  animal  of  this 
description,  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  activity,  presents  a  some- 
what different  appearance  to  that  which  it  assumes  when  cooked 
and  stretched  out  upon  the  breakfast  table. 

The  shell  of  the  common  Prawn  is  even  and  rounded.  It  has 
a  loug  beak  armed  with  seven  or  eight  teeth;  the  eyes  are  round 
and  large  ;  antenna;  very  long,  about  half  as  long  again  as  the 
creature  itself.  It  has,  as  usual,  five  pairs  of  legs,  the  first,  or 
anterior  pair,  very  slender,  the  second  extending  nearly  to  the 
extremity  of  the  beak,  the  remaining  pairs  simple  and  slender; 
the  false  feet  of  the  abdomen  extremely  long;  the  last  joint  of 
the  abdomen  narrowing  to  a  point  and  armed  with  teeth,  the 
tail-plates  provided  with  long  hairs.  Its  length  is  ordinarily 
about  four  inches  or  upwards.  In  colour  it  is  of  a  bright  semi- 
transparent  grey,  lined  and  spotted  with  grey  of  a  much  darker 
hue. 

The  common  Prawn  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  all 
our  coasts.  As  before  mentioned,  loads  of  them  are  taken  in 
shrimp-nets,  and  sold  as  Shrimps  in  several  places.  These  are 
the  young  of  the  Prawns,  which  retain  the  name  of  Shrimps 
even  on  reaching  a  middle  size,  only  acquiring  their  proper 
nomenclature  when  they  attain  the  largest  dimensions.  Their 
favourite  haunt  is  the  clear  bright  water  in  the  rocky  parts  of 
the  shores.  The  ordinary  mode  of  taking  them  is  by  means  of 
pots  resembling  the  lobster-pots,  but  made  of  more  delicate 
material.  The  chief  supply  for  London  is  furnished  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire  coasts  ;  but  as  they  deteriorate  in 
the  interval  between  the  time  of  their  capture  and  that  of 
reaching  their  destination,  a  real  treat  of  Prawns  must  be 
enjoyed  in  the  fresh  bright  precincts  of  Shanklin  and  the  Under- 
clitf. 

Small  Prawn  (Paloemon  squilla). — This  specimen  chiefly 
differs  from  the  former  in  its  size,  not  being  above  half  the 
length ;  the  other  distinctions  b.tween  the  Palcemon  squilla 
and  the  common  Prawn  being  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  warrant 
notice,  save  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  examination.  They 
chiefly  consist  in  the  beak,  which  is  almost  straight,  having  but 
a  very  slight  curve  towards  the  end  ;  whereas  that  of  the  common 
Prawn  is  very  long,  and  ascends  after  a  progress  of  about  half 
way.  The  length  of'this  creature  is  about  two  inches,  and  is  to  be 
found  on  most,  if  not  all  of  our  coasts,  particularly  on  that  of 
Devonshire,  where,  indeed,  it  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  Shrimps 
sold  there. 

Leach's  Prawn  (Palcemon  Leachii),  is  another  of  the  creatures 
sold  at  Poole  as  a  Shrimp.  Its  general  appearance  to  a  casual 
observer  is  similar  to  that  of  both  the  preceding  specimens  ;  but  on 
a  closer  examination  a  difference  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
formation  of  the  beak  again ;  but  unless  carefully  examined  the 
distinction  of  formation  is  not  perceptible.  A  more  marked 
variation,  however,  is  found  in  the  beak  of  this  specimen  being 
covered  with  reddish  spots,  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the 
Palcemon  squilla. 

Variable  Prawn  (Paloemon  various)  .—This  is  a  small 
specimen  by  no  means  so  common  on  our  coasts  as  those  pre- 
viously mentioned.  It  has  fewer  teeth  on  the  beak,  which  is 
perfectly  straight  and  sharply  pointed.  The  antennae  are  also 
shorter  than  in  the  other  specimens,  not  exceeding  the  length  of 
the  creature's  body. 

We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  Lobsters  and  Crayfish,  which 
also  belong  to  the  class  Deeapoda  (ten-footed),  and  ?'!"..v:>ura, 
(or  long-tailed). 
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The  Common  Lobster  (Homarus  vulgaris). — The  body  of 
the  common  Lobster  is  round  and  thick  ;  the  cephalothorax  long 
and  compressed  at  the  sides;  the  beak  is  short,  and  armed  with 
four  teeth  on  either  side ;  the  eyes  are  round  and  com- 
paratively small ;  the  abdomen  is  semi-cylindrical,  the  sections 
smooth,  and  terminating  on  each  side  in  a  flat  triangular  plate  ; 
the  tail  is  broad ;  the  anterior  legs  very  large  and  powerful ; 
they  are  unequal,  however — one  being  larger  than  the  other,  the 
larger  one  having  strong  tubercles  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
fingers,  the  smaller  one  being  furnished  with  small  sharp  teeth 
instead.  The  other  legs  are  thin  and  weak,  the  second  and 
third  pairs  having  two  fingers,  the  fourth  and  fifth  only  one. 

In  colour  the  common  Lobster  is  usually  of  a  dull,  pale, 
reddish-yellow,  spotted  with  blueish  black.  It  is  taken  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast,  more  particularly  in  rocky  localities.  South- 
ampton, Bristol,  jersey,  and  Guernsey  supply  a  vast  number  to 
the  London  markets.  Scotland,  the  Orkneys,  also,  furnish  a 
large  quota  ;  but  by  far  the  most  considerable  number  is  sent 
from  Norway,  whence  it  is  said  we  receive  600,000  during  the 
season,  which  extends  from  March  to  August.  Lobsters  are  by 
no  means  migratory  in  their  habits,  never  straying  far  from 
their  birthplace  ;  the  discovery,  therefore,  of  a  new  settlement 
is  a  lucky  thing  for  the  fisherman.  With  regard  to  the  easting 
of  the  shell,  we  shall  not  have  any  necessity  to  add  anything  to 
what  was  said  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Lobsters  are  incredibly  prolific  ;  but  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  young  ones  fall  a  prey  to  fish  of  various  descriptions  serves 
to  keep  the  race  a  little  within  bounds. — W. 
{To  be  continued.) 


GROUND  VINERIES. 

I  HAVE  the  great  pleasure  of  sending  you  some  ripe  Grapes  from 
my  "  Ground"  ci  devant  "  Curate's  Vinery."  From  the  first  I 
felt  a  strong  impression  that  these  useful,  cheap  structures  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  us  small  gardeners.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
glee  that  I  send  you  some  berries  of  Black  Frontignan  and  ditto 
of  Chasselas  Noir  Grapes.  Neither  of  these  are  early  sorts,  yet 
I  think  you  will  find  them  ripe  and  of  good  flavour.  They 
would  lie  on  their  floor  of  slate  for  another  month  and  become 
dead  ripe  ;  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to  send  them  now 
(Sept.  25),  so  that  you  might  judge  of  the  ripening  power  of 
these  glass  ridges.  As  I  am  a  fortnight  later  than  the  western 
and  southern  suburbs  of  London — say  Fulham  and  Chiswick,  I 
feel  tolerably  certain  that  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  would  be 
fully  ripe  now  in  those  neighbourhoods  ;  for  in  my  ground 
vinery  adjoining  that  from  which  I  have  gathered  the  fruit  of 
Chasselas  Noir  are  some  Hamburghs  fu'ly  coloured,  which  will 
be  ripe  in  a  week.  The  Hamburgh  Grape  ripens  in  the  open 
air  in  the  south  of  France  about  the  second  week  in  September ; 
so  that  with  our  glass  and  skill  we  are  not  much  behind  a 
climate  so  favoured.  But  how  gratifying  is  the  thought  that 
good  Grapes  may  bo  grown  in  all  our  London  suburban  gardens 
with  a  sunny  aspect  in  the  highest  perfection,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  bricks  and  a  ridge  of  glass.  May  I,  therefore,  hope  that 
you  will  repeat  the  figure  and  description  you  gave  in  your 
Journal  ?  You  have  many  new  readers,  and  every  one  ought 
to  see  the  method  and  as  soon  as  possible  practise  it.  There 
is  now  no  doubt,  no  fear. 

To  Dr.  Samuel  Newington,  of  Tieehurst,  the  horticultural 
world  is  indebted  for  this  most  simple  yet  efficient  method  of 
growing  Grapes.  His  method  was,  however,  different  to  that 
which  I  practise,  and  from  a  vinery  under  which  system  I 
send  the  Grapes  for  you  to  taste.  "Sigma's"  invention, 
which  Mr.  Rivers  named  "  the  curate's  vinery,"  was  a  ridge  of 
glass  placed  over  a  trench  or  furrow  lined  with  slates ;  over 
this  trench  the  stem  of  the  Yine  was  suspended  by  cross-pieces 
of  wood  or  iron,  and  the  bunches  of  Grapes  were  to  hang  in  the 
trench,  so  as  to  be  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  adjoining 
soil.  My  vineries  have  no  trench,  but  are  merely  ridges  of  glass 
placed  on  bricks,  the  soil  under  the  ridge  being  paved  with 
slates.  On  these  the  Vine  rests,  and  the  bunches  of  Grapes  lie  ; 
and,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  surface  on  which  they 
rest,  they  ripen  early  and  thoroughly.  Let  me  earnestly  advise 
all  those  who  love  ripe  Grapes  (and  who  does  not  ?)  and  who 
have  no  vineries,  no  garden  large  enough  for  them,  and,  above 
all,  no  money  to  spare  to  build  them,  to  buy  some  of  these  glass 
ridges  or  make  them.  They  are  easily  made  if  they  cannot  be 
bought.     Any  amateur  carpenter  could  make  them  ;  and  what 


a  comfort  they  are  capable  of  being  made  to  the  proprietor  of 
a  small  garden,  who  could  have  two  or  three  fine  Black  Ham- 
burgh Tines,  each  14  feet  long,  and  each  capable  of  bearing 
twenty  bunches. — Mcscat. 

[These  Grapes  were  of  a  jet  black  colour,  perfectly  ripe,  and 
the  muscat  flavour  of  the  Black  Frontignan  was  quite  full.  This 
is  an  admirably  simple  way  of  growing  Grapes.  Below  are  the 
figure  and  description  our  correspondent  refers  to. — Eds.  J.orH. 


"  Place  two  rows  of  bricks  endwise  (leaving  4  inches  between 
each  brick  for  ventilation)  on  a  nice  level  piece  of  sandy  ground, 
and  then  paved  between  them  with  large  slates  ('  duchesses ') 
placed  crosswise.  On  the  bricks  place  two  of  the  ridges  of  glass, 
as  given  in  the  foregoing  figure,  each  1\  feet  long,  and  thus 
form  the  vinery  15  feet  in  length.  One  Vine  will  in  the  course 
of  two  years  fill  a  vinery  of  this  length  ;  but  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  the  project  quickly,  plant  two  Vines,  one  in  the  centre,  the 
other  at  the  north-east  end  ;  for  these  structures  should  stand 
north-east  and  south-west."] 


SUCCESSFUL  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Ik  fulfilment  of  my  promise,  I  now  communicate  to  your 
Journal  a  method  of  growing  Strawberries,  the  most  successful  I 
have  hitherto  adopted,  and  which,  I  consider,  insures  a  crop  of 
extraordinary  productiveness  at  the  least  possible  expense  and 
trouble. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  ground  previously  to  planting,  the 
usual  course  of  double  trenching  and  well  mixing  good  rotted 
manure  is  to  be  decidedly  recommended,  and  the  plants  to  be 
set  in  rows  30  inches  apart  in  the  spring,  having  been  first 
planted  in  a  nursery-bed  in  the  previous  autumn.  I  consider 
this  advisable,  because  in  the  spring  any  weak  plants  may  be 
repotted,  and  a  regularity  of  plant  secured.  Nothing  more  that 
season  is  necessary  beyond  occasional  watering  after  planting, 
and  care  taken  to  clear  away  the  runners,  and  avoiding  fruiting 
as  much  as  possible.  The  second  spring  after  planting  I 
recommend,  just  before  the  flowers  open,  a  thorough  watering  with 
liquid  manure,  say  two  good-sized  watering-pots,  to  be  given  to 
the  square  yard.  Let  it  be  poured  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  as  the  watering  is  proceeded  with,  let  a  quantity  of 
bean  chaff  be  ready,  with  as  much  dust  in  it  as  comes  from  the 
dressing-machine  where  the  Beans  are  winnowed,  remixed  with 
it.  The  dust  having  been  separated  from  the  chaff  in  the 
operation  of  dressing  the  Beans,  let  the  whole  Burfacc  of  the 
ground  have  of  this  mixture  at  least  3  inches  in  depth  applied, 
and  close  up  to  the  crown  of  the  plants.  After  this  let  some 
wheat  straw,  bean  straw,  or  clover  seed  straw  (the  latter  I 
prefer,  as  it  is  the  more  sightly),  be  cut  into  one-inch  lengths 
with  a  chaff-cutter,  and  let  this  be  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the 
bean  chaff  to  keep  the  fruit  clean;  and  now  no  more  watering 
will  be  necessary  for  this  season,  for  no  storm  will  penetrate  the 
covering,  and  no  sun  will  evaporate  the  moisture.  A  tremendous 
thunderstorm  passed  over  my  bed  of  Strawberries  last  year,  but 
it  did  not  percolate  through  the  covering  beyond  half  an  inch, 
though,  of  course,  it  proved  beneficial  to  the  foliage. 

The  chaff  I  laid  on  this  spring  is  now  decaying  into  a  fine 
black  leaf  mould,  exciting  the  Strawberry-roots  to  increased 
action,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  increased  productiveness 
for  next  year.  Although  my  fruit  this  year  was  extraordinarily 
large,  I  anticipate  increased  size  next,  in  consequence  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  leaf  mould.  I  by  no  means 
recommend  its  application  before  the  winter  sets  in,  as  it  might 
encourage  wireworms  and  other  insects,  but  just  as  the  Straw- 
berries are  getting  into  bloom. 

Probably  by  some  of  your  readers  it  may  be  difficult  to  procure 
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the  bean  chatT;  but  any  one  residing  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
Beans  are  grown,  could  easily  procure  it  of  the  grower  at  about 
2d.  per  bushel,  and  who  would  probably  supply  him  with  the 
out  chaff  at  the  same  price.  This  application  may  be  thought 
rather  expensive,  but  it  must  be  remembered  it  is  answering  two 
purposes— doing  away  with  the  trouble  and  cost  of  repeated 
waterings,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  coat  of  manure  highly 
conducive  to  increased  production  of  fruit.  My  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  the  stimulating  power  of  the  bean  chaff  by  having 
seen  the  effect  of  some  I  had  directed  to  be  thrown  on  a  pasture, 
which  was  surprising,  and  which  led  me  to  direct  its  application 
to  my  Strawberry-beds. 

I  have  now  given  you  as  concisely  as  in  my  power  a  method 
which  I  can  practically  recommend  to  your  readers,  and  trust  that 
many  who,  with  myself,  have  received  the  most  courteous  and 
practical  replies  to  their  inquiries  through  your  Journal,  may  in 
return  give  any  information  in  their  power  which  would  assist 
the  conductors,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  acceptable  informa- 
tion to  the  subscribers  to  The  Journal  of  Horticulture.— 
A.  Gordon,  Crystal  Palace. 


GERANIUM  CUTTINGS— VERBENA  LAYEES. 

Do  Mr.  Beaton's  remarks  on  striking  Geranium  cuttings 
in  September  and  October  apply  to  striking  under  a  hand-light 
in  the  open  borders,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  or,  at  all  events,  without 
heat  ?  I  presume  it  can  only  be  meant  where  heat  can  be  given, 
and  the  late-rooted  cuttings  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse  through 
the  winter,  and  not  where  they  could  only  be  kept  just  free  from 
frost. 

Will  cuttings  taken  up  from  the  borders  now  (just  rooted) 
keep  as  well  through  the  winter  by  putting  eight  or  ten  together 
in  a  large  pot  or  deep  pan,  as  separately  in  small  pots — no 
warmth  in  either  case  ? 

And  can  well-rooted  Verbena  layers  be  kept  through  the 
winter  in  a  cold  frame  or  cold  conservatory  ? — A  Lady. 

[After  the  middle  of  September,  Geranium  cuttings  are  not 
made  by  gardeners  under  hand-glasses  in  the  open  borders, 
because  the  frost  would  be  upon  them  ere  they  rooted.  Late 
autumn  cuttings  of  Geraniums  are  always  set  in  pots,  middle- 
sized  pots,  or  48's  and  32's  ;  they  are  planted  round  the  sides 
of  the  pots  as  thick  as  they  will  stand,  and  none  in  the  middle 
of  the  pot.  The  pots  are  then  put  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  a  pit  or 
house,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  they  never  want  bottom  heat  nor 
much  watering.  October  cuttings  should  hardly  make  a  new 
leaf  till  the  new  year,  and  that  saves  room  wonderfully.  But  a 
warm  greenhouse  is  a  luxury,  and  the  best  of  all  places  for 
Geranium  cuttings  to  winter. 

Rooted  cuttings  taken  up  now  would  do  better  in  single  pots ; 
but  for  want  of  room  we  are  compelled  to  cram  ever  so  many 
of  them  into  pots,  and  those  not  very  large  ones. 

Well-rooted  layers  of  Verbenas  will  keep  far  better  in  a  cold 
pit  than  iu  the  best  conservatory.  The  fly  takes  to  them  so 
ravenously  in  houses  that  there  is  no  keeping  them  alive ; 
besides,  they  seem  to  like  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere.] 


WATERING    POTTED    BULBS  —  CUTTINGS    OF 
VARIEGATED  ARABIS. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me,  if  bulbs  (Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  Tulips,  &c),  when  potted  in  soil  neither  wet  nor  dry, 
and  to  be  put  in  a  dark,  damp  cellar  where  the  mould  will  keep 
quite  as  moist  as  when  potted,  should  be  watered  in  before  put 
away  ?  or  will  they  be  sufficiently  moist  in  the  cellar  without 
watering  until  rooted  and  brought  out  ?  If  to  be  watered, 
should  they  stay  in  the  air  until  a  good  deal  of  the  moisture  has 
evaporated,  before  being  put  in  the  cellar  ?  and  is  plain  garden 
mould  better  for  Crocuses  than  a  compost  with  leaf  mould  and 
sand  added  ?  Will  cuttings  of  Variegated  Arabis  struck  in 
September  and  October  live  out  of  doors  and  unprotected 
through  the  winter  ? — G.  L. 

[Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  all  other  bulbs  without 
roots  at  the  time  of  potting  should  be  put  in  soil  between  wet 
and  dry,  and  if  the  soil  could  be  kept  in  that  state  as  your  damp 
cellar  will  do,  the  pots  ought  not  to  be  watered  till  the  leaves 
are  seen ;  but  you  must  take  care  that  the  dampness  of  the 
cellar  does  not  cause  the  top  part  of  the  Hyacinths  to  mould. 


Crocuses  will  do  in  any  good  garden  soil  just  as  well  as  in  the 
best  prepared  compost.  We  believe  cuttings  of  the  Variegated 
Alyssum  will  root  out  of  doors,  if  they  are  put  in  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  November.  We  have  put  some 
in  last  week,  and  we  have  many  more  to  put  in  yet.  The 
cuttings  ought  not  to  be  put  in  close  together,  as  the  soil  between 
them  must  be  gently  pressed  down  after  frost.  Put  them  in 
single  rows  3  inches  apart,  and  1  inch  clear  from  leaf  to  leaf  in 
the  row,  and  you  will  be  on  a  footing  with  your  instructors.] 


CHOICE  WILD   FLOWERS. 

We  here  and  there  meet  with  one  who  grows  a  few  of  our 
rare  wild  flowers,  yet  it  is  only  in  some  secluded  out-of-the-way 
spot  where  such  a  rarity  can  be  found.  Many  of  us  tread 
under  foot,  without  the  least  notice,  plants  which,  if  they  were 
more  rare,  would  be  highly  prized,  and  cultivated  with  care 
and  delight. 

Our  beautiful  winter  greens,  Pyrola  media  and  rotumlif cilia, 
would  be  grown  in  our  gardens  if  they  were  natives  of  some 
foreign  clime,  but  being  British  wild  flowers  they  are  neglected, 
except  by  a  very  few  who  know  and  value  them. 

The  blood-coloured  Cranesbill  {Geranium  sanguineum)  is  a 
lovely  plant  for  the  cottage  garden.  Its  purplish-red  coloured 
flowers  are  very  pretty ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and 
somewhat  shaped  like  a  Petunia,  and  I  have  known  them  called 
by  that  name.  They  may  be  found  on  the  plants  from  May  to 
the  end  of  September,  and  in  favourable  seasons  far  into  October. 
In  a  suitable  situation  the  plants  will  grow  a  foot  high,  yet  in 
many  are  trailing  plants  ;  but  always  form  a  pleasing  object 
either  in  front  of  the  mixed  border  or  rockery.  It  is  a  plant 
which  will  grow  in  the  same  situation  without  any  care  or  atten- 
tion for  a  lifetime.  I  have  a  plant  in  my  mind's  eye  which  has 
experienced  some  rough  treatment,  yet  is  still  healthy  and  grow- 
ing in  the  same  spot  where  it  has  grown  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  I  have  grown  it  in  pots  with  protection  from  cold, 
but  with  me  it  always  grows  and  flowers  best  in  the  open  ground. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  root  division  or  by  seed,  of  which  there 
is  abundance  this  season — my  plants  are  loaded.  We  number 
G.  sanguineum  in  our  Yorkshire  flora.  Plants  may  be  found 
sparingly  in  many  places  ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  never 
found  growing  truly  wild,  except  on  the  limestone,  and  in  our 
gardens  seems  to  grow  and  flower  best  where  there  is  a  mixture 
of  old  lime  in  the  soil. 

Geranium  lancastriense  (Lancashire  Cranesbill)  is  rather 
smaller  in  the  foliage  than  the  preceding  ;  the  flowers  witli  me 
are  about  the  same  size,  colour  white,  veined  with  red.  _  It  will 
grow  and  flower  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  easily 
increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing 
season.  This  Cranesbill  is  not  often  found  in  gardens,  nursery- 
men too  often  sending  out  G.  sanguineum  in  lieu  of  it.  I  hare 
had  it  sent  so  from  nurserymen.  Not  having  it,  and  wishing  to 
have  it  in  my  garden,  a  friend  who  got  it  in  Lancashire  kindly  gave 
me  a  small  plant.  Those  who  do  not  grow  these  wild  flowers  in 
their  gardens  ought  to  try  them,  and  I  feel  assured  they  will  not 
be  disappointed. — Rustic  Robin. 


THE  VINES  IN   POTS  AT  WOEKSOP. 

It  has  been  a  question  from  the  first  whether,  according  to 
the  wording  of  the  schedule,  I  was  not  entitled  to  the  prize.  You 
have,  I  believe,  now  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
schedule  was  not  worded  in  the  proper  sense — the  thing,  you 
are  quite  aware,  that  I  always  disputed,  and  which  I  fully 
consider  entitles  me  to  the  prize.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Judges  did  not  turn  the  Vines  out  of  the  pots ;  they 
would  have  seen  one  Vine  (only),  had  any  roots  more  than 
6  inches  in  length.  One  Vine  only  had  got  away  ;  but  not  as 
your  correspondents  insinuate,  from  the  bottom,  for  not  one  root 
came  through  the  hole  ;  but  one  pot  having  a  hole  in  the  side, 
the  roots  got  through  against  the  wall  of  the  pit  where  the  Vine 
was  standing,  and  run  along  by  it  some  length.  That  is  the 
dispute,  and  in  order  that  I  would  not  act  dishonourably,  I 
had  every  piece  of  root  taken  to  the  Show,  well  knowing  it 
mattered  but  little  according  to  the  schedule  whether  it  had 
roots  outside  the  pot  or  not.  As  regards  the  second  pot,  it 
would  not  have  been  used  at  all,  but  it  was  feared  the  weight 
of  the  Grapes  and  the  iron  fork  would  burst  the  pot ;  so  the  roots 
of  the  Vine  were  brought  to  the  top  of  the  pot  in  some  moss,  and 
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the  cavity  wa9  filled  as  I  before  stated  with  moss  and  water. 
The  moss  did  not  hide  the  second  pot  as  stated,  for  one  pot  was 
2  inches  above  the  outside  one.  The  Tines  have  been  in  perfect 
health,  and  have  only  been  cut  down  the  day  before  I  got  your 
paper — in  fact,  I  have  not  quite  finished  one  yet. 

It  is  stated  I  was  present  last  spring  when  the  schedule  was 
made.  I  well  remember  objecting  to  a  prize  being  given  at  all 
for  pot  Tines  in  the  month  of  September.  I  said  such  should 
be  given  in  June,  as  any  old  woman  could  grow  a  Tine  in 
September  when  Grapes  were  ripe  against  the  open  wall.  I  did 
not  refuse,  as  stated,  to  have  a  fair  statement  placed  before  a 
competent  authority ;  but  as  they  proposed  Dr.  Lindlcy,  I  said, 
then  I  shall  also  refer  to  the  Editors  of  The  Journal  of  Hor- 
ticulture, and  after  being  nearly  swallowed  up  by  a  whole  host 
collected  together  for  the  purpose,  without  asking  me  to  get  a 
friend,  although  one  or  two  were  found  amongst  the  number  at 
last,  and  one  the  best  plant  grower  in  the  county.  The  Meeting 
thus  broke  up. 

Another  correspondent  states  the  Tines  had  other  support 
than  the  soil  contained  in  the  pots  :  of  course  they  had.  Could 
a  Tine  grower  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  think  such  Tines,  with 
thirteen  bunches  each,  some  weighing  1J  lb.,  could  be  grown 
without  artificial  aid  p  No,  they  had  soot  water,  gas  water,  and 
manure  water;  but  not  one  spoonful  of  soil  beside  what  was  in 
the  pot :  they  stood  only  on  an  old  spent  tan-bed,  containing 
about  8  inches  of  tan,  and  the  moss  was  not  put  into  the  pot 
until  the  morning  of  the  Exhibition,  so  that  there  coidd  not  be 
any  benefit  derived  from  that  further  than  keeping  them  cool. — 
Edward  Bennett. 

[Having  now  given  Mr.  Bennett  space  for  his  reply,  this 
controversy  must  cease ;  for  it  can  be  carried  no  further,  except 
to  give  vent  to  private  feelings,  and  for  such  purpose  our  columns 
are  not  intended.  Two  things  by  the  controversy  have  been 
brought  to  public  notice,  and,  we  hope,"  settled" — 1st,  That 
however  the  words  of  a  prize  list  may  be  worded,  the  roots 
of  a  Tine  in  a  pot  must  he  confined  within  the  pot.  Roots  in 
8  inches  of  spent  tan  outside  the  pot,  and  watered  with  liquid 
manures,  would  give  more  nourishment  to  a  Tine  than  the  roots 
inside  the  pot.  2nd,  That  the  words  of  a  schedule  of  prizes  should 
be  precise  and  fully  explanatory.  A  Tine  exhibited  in  a  pot 
with  all  its  roots  outside  would  not  have  been  in  defiance  of  the 
words  of  the  Worksop  schedule.  However,  common  sense 
should  have  pointed  out  the  intention  of  the  words.  And  now, 
let  bygones  be  bygones — they  shall  be  so  far  as  our  columns  can 
render  them  so. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


broken  streaks  of  red  somewhat  resembling  Late  Admirable.  The 
flesh  is  very  melting  and  richly  flavoured,  with  a  deep  dark  stain 
of  red  round  the  stone. 

Keeping  Filberts. — T\*e  have  within  these  few  days  had  a 
parcel  of  the  Kentish  or  Lambert  Filberts  submitted  to  us, 
which  have  been  preserved  for  four  years,  and  which  are  now  as 
fresh  and  fit  for  use  as  they  were  the  first  season  they  were 
gathered.  They  were  grown  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  The  Grange, 
Worth,  Sussex,  and  preserved  simply  in  jars,  in  which  they 
were  packed  close,  and  kept  in  the  wine-cellar.  The  nuts  were 
quite  sound,  and  the  kernels  perfectly  plump  and  sweet. 


POMOLOCICAL    GLEANINGS. 

Peabs  from  Orchard-houses. — At  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show,  September  4th,  in  the  first  class  of  Pears  for  flavour  were 
Beurre  d'Amanlis  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  both  sorts  under- 
stood to  be  orchard-house  fruit.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  September  10th, 
George  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  sent  a  dish  of  magnificent  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears,  among  the  largest  ever  seen  of  that 
variety ;  they  were  grown  in  pots  in  an  orchard-house,  but 
moved  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months.  The  flesh  was 
very  tender,  melting,  and  juicy,  and  the  flavour  delicious.  The 
question  agitated  by  some  unskilful  growers  that  Pears  cannot  be 
cultivated  with  success  in  orchard-houses  seems  disposed  of. — An 
Amateur. 

Melon  Apple. — The  largest  specimen  of  this  fine  fruit  we 
have  ever  seen  has  been  sent  to  us  by  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  of 
Gishurst  Cottage,  Weybridge.  It  measured  14£  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, -4j  inches  across,  and  was  4*  inches  high.  The 
shape  waB  more  conical  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
the  fruit ;  hut  in  regard  of  flavour  there  was  not  the  slightest 
difference  from  what  we  have  always  fouud  it.  The  flesh  was 
quite  tender,  and  the  flavour  delicate  and  excellent.  The  fruit 
is  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  grown  in  a  pot. 
The  crop  was  set  in  an  orchard-house,  and  ripened  out  of  doors. 

New  Late  Peach. — We  have  had  submitted  to  us  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  late  Peaches  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It 
was  received  from  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  and  is  called 
Peche  du  Teissier.  It  measures  10J  inches  in  circumference,  is 
of  a  remarkable  shape,  being  somewhat  pinched  in  towards  the 
stalk  in  the  way  of  a  Quince,  and  very  much  flattened  laterally; 
the  suture  is  very  marked  both  on  the  crown  and  on  the  side. 
The  skin  is  pale  green,  with  dull  red  on  one  side,  and  with 


COMMON    PLANTS.  WITH    REMARKABLE   OK 
OKNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE. 

{Continued  from  page  8.) 

Although  botany  as  a  science,  taken  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense,  has  certainly  been  for  some  years  on  the  decline,  still 
sections  of  that  science  receive  their  due  meed  of  attention  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  public  opinion  takes  in  the  matter. 
Some  years  ago  Orchids  were  all  the  rage,  and  most  of  these 
were  distinct  species  (not  garden  varieties)  requiring  a  botani- 
cal nomenclature  to  a  certain  extent  descriptive  of  the  plant, 
and  thereby  conveying  a  little  information  on  the  science. 
Thfii,  again,  we  have  had  the  extensive  Pinus  family  forming 
distinct  genera  and  species,  mostly  all  dignified  with  names 
expected  to  be  persistent.  These  two  sections  of  the  vegetable 
family  have  been  followed  by  a  third,  which  promises  by  the 
long  array  of  hard  names  by  which  it  announces  itself  to  b?  as 
extensive  a  group  as  either  of  the  others,  and  still  more  a  botanical 
class  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words.  It  is  needless  to  say  the 
section  now  alluded  to  is  Fern,  which  for  the  variety  of  forms  it 
takes,  as  well  as  the  extensive  range  of  climate  its  members 
belong  to,  is  certainly  deserving  the  attention  it  receives  at  the 
hands  of  its  most  devoted  admirers,  and  much  more  than 
it  usually  receives  from  the  general  mass  of  the  public.  But 
it  is  not  for  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  Fern  that  I  now  call 
attention,  graceful  as  all  the  family  are,  but  merely  to  point  out 
that  (lure  is  in  reality  beauty  in  other  plants  as  well,  which  the 
stirring  impulses  of  poetry  hove  not  deigned  to  notice,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  neglect.  But  as  the  fashion  for  fine-foliaged  plants 
will  after  awhile,  doubtless,  descend  into  humble,  and  what  may, 
perhaps,  now  be  regarded  as  vulgar  matters,  and  as  the  foliage 
of  plants  suitable  to  embellish  a  nosegay,  bouquet,  wreath,  or 
other  fanciful  decoration,  or  the  plant  itself  may  be  useful  in 
some  other  ornamental  way  as  a  whole,  I  will  here  mention 
a  few  merely  as  a  nucleus  for  others  to  be  added  to  ;  and  if  their 
extreme  commonness  gives  offence  to  the  fastidious  flower-gardener 
or  the  ardent  admirer  of  Ferns  and  exotics,  I  can  only  ask  him 
to  examine  the  plants  I  mention  either  closely,  or  notice  them  at 
the  distances  indicated,  and  he  will  see  that  true  beauty  is  ob- 
tained in  other  forms  than  in  the  much-divided  leaf  of  a  Lastra\i 
or  an  Adiantum,  handsome  as  these  plants  doubtless  are.  But 
Nature  presents  her  beauties  in  other  and  more  varied  forms  as 
well  as  these ;  and  I  hope  the  short  list  I  here  give  will  receive 
augmentation  from  other  quarters,  as  the  subject  is  one  well 
worth  general  attention. 

Cannabis  gigantea. — This  is  a  large  form  of  the  common 
Hemp,  and  grows  6  feet  or  more  high,  with  a  beautifully  pin- 
nated leaf,  clustered  in  a  scrt  of  fan-like  form  at  the  top  of  every 
branchlet,  which  are  pretty  numerous  but  not  crowded.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  oriental,  reminding  one  of  the  Palms 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  eastern  scenery.  As  a 
plant  nothing  is  more  easily  grown.  Seed  sown  in  March  with 
other  annuals  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in 
May,  quickly  shows  the  neatly  furrowed  character  of  the  leaflets 
and"  the  general  outline  of  the  plants.  I  believe  there  are  some 
other  varieties,  and  possibly  some  one  will  he  presenting  us  with 
one  by-and-by  having  the  rich  claret-coloured  foliage  of  the 
purple  spicant  with  its  own  inimitable  graceful  form.  That 
such  may  be  I  have  no  doubt ;  only  let  public  taste  intimate 
its  wants,  and  caterers  for  it  will  accomplish  much  at  one  time 
thought  impossible. 

Indian  Corn  or  Maize. — This,  I  believe,  to  be  more  gene- 
rally known  than  the  last  named,  and  differs  widely  from  it 
in  all  its  features ;  and  its  appearance  is  more  striking  when 
viewed  some  50  yards  or  more  off  than  when  examined  close  at 
hand.     Nevertheless,  its  graceful  foliage  in  a  half-farrowed,  half- 
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curved  condition  gives  it  a  form  at  once  pleasing  and  yet  tropica], 
■while  tlie  terminal  spikes  of  male  blossoms  are  in  themselves 
interesting,  though  not  possessing  the  high  colouring  required 
iu  flower  gardening  of  the  present  day;  but  grown  at  the  back 
of  a  mixed  herbaceous  border,  or,  what  is  better,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  a  piece  of  water  or  impassable  gulf,  it  stands  out  in  bold 
outline  to  the  many  plants  witli  which  it  may  be  grouped.  It.  is, 
however,  advisable  to  say  that  it  requires  shelter,  high  winds 
breaking  the  foliage.  A  warm  situation  and  warm  summer  are 
also  wanting  to  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  but  it  will  thrive  and 
look  well  under  ordinary  treatment. — J.  RobSON. 
(To  be  continued.) 


SUCCESSFUL  FLOWER-BEDS. 

Having  read  the  invitation  in  your  Journal  to  send  a  descrip- 
tion of  our  pet  bed  for  the  season,  I  send  you  the  same  of  my 
pet  which  I  leave  to  you  to  judge  the  worth  of. 

The  bed  is  an  oval,  18  feet  by  9  feet,  a  two-year-old  Canna 
indica  in  the  centre,  then  six  two-year-old  Flower  of  the  Day, 
three  on  each  side  the  Canna,  then  a  row  of  Perilla,  then  three 
rows  of  Flower  of  the  Day,  antumn  struck,  edged  with  Lobelia 
speciosa  from  seed.  This  is  my  pet,  every  plant  having  done  its 
duty  without  an  exception,  and  the  bed  graduates  from  the 
centre  on  all  sides.  The  Lobelia  I  had  about  this  time  last  year, 
but  did  not  sow  it  till  the  spring,  and  first-rate  it  was ;  but  I 
have  seen  some  from  the  same  seedsmen  that  was  obtained  in 
the  spring  that  grew  so  straggling  and  coarse  that  it  was  pulled 
up,  being  more  an  eyesore  than  ornament.  Is  this  caused  by 
the  soil  ? 

Will  you  please  say  how  an  oval  bed,  14  feet  by  7  feet,  will 
look  with  amplexicaulis  Calceolaria  in  the  centre,  Purple 
King  round  that,  and  Mangles'  Variegated  for  an  edging  ?  I 
have  seen,  too,  the  notes  for  and  against  the  Variegated  Gera- 
niums out  in  beds.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  them  myself,  but 
I  have  just  seen  a  little  part  of  a  garden  planted  with  them 
entirely,  each  kind  in  a  bed  by  itself,  such  as  Mountain  of  Light, 
Alma,  Countess  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Lennox,  Golden  Chain, 
Ivy  Cup  Leaf,  and  Silver  Queen,  and  they  look  as  fresh  as 
they  did  at  Midsummer.  Whilst  Calceolarias  and  Scarlet 
Geraniums  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  rain,  they 
look  all  the  better  for  the  washing.  The  same  with  my  pet,  the 
Lobelia  not  sufl'ering  from  the  rain  like  other  things. — Sokibbleb. 

[You  are  quite  right,  Variegated  Geraniums  are  invaluable  in 
flower  gardening.  Your  pet  bed,  for  instance,  is  entirely  of  one 
kind  of  Variegated  Geraniums,  and  two  neutral  plants — the 
Canna  and  Perilla. 

Tour  proposed  bed  of  amplexicaulis  Calceolaria,  kept  in  its 
proper  place  by  the  upright  Purple  King  Verbena,  and  the  edge 
of  Mangles'  will  be  charming  to  look  at ;  but  put  two  rows  of 
Purple  King  close  together  to  make  the  belt  thicker  and  more 
strong ;  also,  two  rows  of  Mangles',  but  do  not  train  it  close  so 
as  to  look  like  a  steel  chain  round  a  bull  dog's  neck,  as  some 
do  it.  If  you  keep  it.  even  on  the  two  sides,  it  is  all  the 
training  that  Mangles'  ever  should  get.  Did  you  never  hear  or 
notice  that  a  whole  bed  of  Mangles'  Variegated  makes  the  best 
telling  bed  of  all  the  Variegated  Geraniums  ?  Such  a  bed  needs 
only  the  longest  and  strongest  points  of  the  plants  to  be  stopped 
and  the  sides  kept  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  bed.] 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  GARDENER  SPRUCE. 

The  key  to  his  success  is  this :  He  makes  gardening  a  science, 
reduces  principle  to  practice,  matures  his  plans  beforehand,  and 
carries  through  whatever  he  undertakes. 

To  aid  him  in  his  endeavours,  G  ardener  Spruce  in  his  earlier 
days  adopted  the  following  valuable  maxims  as  his  guide  : — 

1.  I  will  perform  every  operation  in  the  proper  time. 

2.  I  will  perform  every  operation  in  the  best  manner. 

3.  I  will  finish  every  part  of  an  operation  as  I  proceed. 

4.  I  will  complete  one  undertaking  before  I  begin  another. 

5.  I  will  always  leave  my  work  and  tools  in  an  orderly  manner. 

6.  I  will  clean  every  tool  when  I  leave  off  work. 

7.  I  will  return  every  tool  and  implement  to  its  proper  place 
at  night. 

8.  In  general — I  will  have  a  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place. 

Gardener  Spruce  is  emphatically  a   "law  and  order"   man, 


and  in  being  such  has  acquired  what  every  tiller  of  the  soil  has 
not — namely,  the  reputation  of  being  a  neat  and  successful 
gardener.     Let  others  do  likewise. — (Genesee  Farmer). 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  September  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  wa9 
well  attended,  and  a  number  of  interesting  and  new  species  of 
insects  were  exhibited  by  various  members,  notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  scarcity  of  insects  in  general  during  the  present 
season. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  exhibited  two  splendid  specimens  of  a 
new  Goliath  Beetle,  Dicranorhina  Layardi,  closely  allied  to 
D.  Derbyana,  taken  on  the  borders  of  Lake  N'gami,  in  Central 
Africa  by  Mr.  Layavd.  Also  a  new  species  of  Paussida1,  allied  to 
Platyrhopalus  dentieornis,  taken  at  Rangoon,  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  also  distributed  among  the  members  a  number  of  specimens 
of  the  rare  Beetle,  Triplax  russica,  which  he  had  reared  from  the 
larva?  found  iu  a  fungus  upon  an  Ash  tree. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  Noetuida?, 
Nonagria  Elymi,  recently  described  in  this  country  for  the  first 
time,  which  had  also  been  captured  at  Stettin,  in  Prussia. 

The  President,  J.  W.  Douglas,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  beautiful 
Moth,  Orodesma  apicina,  which  had  been  taken  alive  in  the 
London  Docks,  having  been  imported  from  Porto  Rico  in  a 
vessel. 

Dr.  Knaggs  exhibited  two  species  of  Caddice  Flies  new  to  this 
country — Agrypnia  picta,  from  Skiddaw,  and  Leptoeerus  fulvus, 
captured  at  Rnislin,  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Scott  also  exhibited  four  species  of  Hemiptera,  new  to 
this  country. 

The  Rev.  F.  Orpen  Morris  exhibited  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  Lasioeampa  quercus,  having  the  antenna?  much  shorter  than 
in  the  normal  condition  of  the  species. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bond  exhibited  specimens  of  two  very  rare 
British  Moths,  Lithosia  caneola,  arid  Dianthcecia  capsophila. 
And  Dr.  Knaggs  a  specimen  of  a  species  of  Noetuida?  new  to 
these  islands  from  Ireland. 

A  case  of  beautiful  insects,  captured  at  Dacca,  in  the  East 
Indies,  containing  many  rare  species,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Brettingham. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Edwin  Shepherd,  read  a  second  communi- 
cation from  Lord  Dunsany  on  the  ravages  upon  the  foliage  of 
Ash  and  Lime  trees  in  Dunsany  Park,  Ireland,  committed  by 
myriads  of  the  larva?  of  one  of  the  Geometrida?,  Biston  hirtarius. 
The  trees  were  rendered  completely  leafless,  after  which  vast 
numbers  of  the  caterpillars  were  found  crawling  upon  the  adjacent 
walls. 

Mr.  Francis  Walker  read  some  notes  on  the  habits  of  various 
insects,  including  Chlorops  tarsatus,  a  little  Fly  found  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  roofs  of  apartments  exposed  to  gardens  and  fields 
at  this  season  of  the  year ;  also  on  several  species  of  parasitic 
Hymeuoptera. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Take  advantage  of  favourable  mornings  for  wheeling  out  old 
hotbeds  and  other  manures  on  spare  ground,  and  for  getting  the 
ground  well  trenched  and  roughly  ridged  to  receive  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Asparagus,  when  the  tops  are 
decayed  cut  them  off  close  to  the  ground.  The  beds  to  be  then 
cleaned,  and  afterwards  covered  with  3  inohes  of  rotten  dung  or 
leaves.  The  alleys  to  remain  as  they  are,  not  dug  out,  as  by  so 
doing  many  of  the  roots  are  injured.  Broccoli,  the  Cape  sorts 
and  Cauliflowers  now  forming  their  heads  to  be  protected  from 
frost  by  covering  them  with  a  few  of  the  under  leaves,  or  by 
breaking  down  the  heart  leaves  on  the  head  which  is  forming. 
Where  it  is  growing  very  strong  it  is  advisable  to  dig  it  up  and 
lay  it  in  trenches  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  covering  the 
roots  aird  stems  up  to  the  leaves.  This  has  the  effect  of  checking 
luxuriant  growth,  and  of  protecting  the  hearts  of  the  plants  in 
severe  weather.  Brussels  Sprouts,  those  who  grow  tall  varieties 
should  take  off  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  as  they  become  ripe,  to 
encourage  the  sprouts.  Cabbage,  the  quarters  planted  to  be 
searched  for  slugs  and  grubs,  and  any  blanks  that  occur  to  be 
filled  up  without  delay.  Those  planted  out  in  August  for  Cole- 
worts  to  be  earthed  up.  Endive,  by  placing  3  inches  or  4  inches 
of  sand  on  the  floor  of  the  fruit-room,  vegetable-shed  or  cellar, 
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ami  taking  up  some  plants  with  balls  of  earth  about  once  a-week 
in  succession  and  placing  them  in  the  sand,  where  it  will  blanch 
beautifully  without  further  trouble.  Lettuce,  continue  to  plant 
the  Cabbage  varieties  into  frames  for  winter  use.  The  Cos 
varieties  for  spring  use  should  also  be  planted  on  a  shallow 
border  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  sizu.  Sea-kale,  gather 
seed  when  ripe,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay  clear 
them  away.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  as  early  as  possible  where 
it  is  required  for  early  forcing.  Turnips,  thin  the  late  sowing; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  them  at  so  great  a  distance  apart 
as  the  spring  and  early  summer  sowings.  Xake  every  favourable 
opportunity  of  clearing  the  ground  from  weeds.  In  many  of 
the  best-kept  gardens  they  are  troublesome  at  this  season  when 
the  ground  is  usually  too  wet  for  hoeing  and  raking ;  but 
these  are  more  especially  so  where  they  have  been  allowed  to 
seed  during  the  summer. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Some  spare  beds  should  now  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  and  other 
Buch  early-flowering  bulbs.  Crown  Imperials,  hardy  Lilies, 
bulbous  Irises,  &c,  should  now  be  planted  in  the  borders. 
Ornamental  shrubs,  whether  evergreen  or  deciduous,  may  be 
removed  with  every  chance  of  success.  No  hesitation  need  take 
place  as  to  the  kinds,  provided  the  ground  is  properly  prepared 
by  trenching,  and  thoroughly  devoid  of  stagnant  water. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

The  principal  operations  in  this  department  are  the  gathering 
in  of  the  fruit  as  it  becomes  in  proper  condition ;  making 
preparations  for  filling  up  blank  spaces,  and  trenching  ground 
for  orchards  and  fruit  plantations,  which  should  be  well  done  to 
insure  success.  Continue  to  keep  the  runners  removed  from  the 
Strawberry  plantations  ;  and  those  that  have  been  some  time 
potted  for  forcing  to  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  situation  that 
they  may  not  get  too  much  soddened  with  wet.  Strong  pricked- 
out  plants  may  still  be  potted  with  good  success  if  placed  on  a 
kindly  bottom  heat. 

STOVE. 

Forcing  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible :  nevertheless, 
the  cold  nights  must  not  be  allowed  to  reduce  the  temperature 
bo  as  to  check  prematurely  the  declining  growth. 

FORCING-PIT. 
Get  in  an  ample  supply  of  all  kinds  of  shrubs  fit  for  this 
purpose,  pot  them  and  plunge  them  in  old  Ian.  This  will  apply 
more  especially  to  American  plants.  All  kinds  of  Dutch  bulbs, 
if  not  already  done,  to  be  immediately  potted  and  plunged  in  a 
convenient  situation  ready  to  be  removed  when  wanted  to  the 
forcing-pit.  Lily  of  the  Valley  to  be  potted  for  the  same 
purpose.  Mignonette  to  be  protected  from  rain  and  frost,  and 
when  advanced  sufficiently  they  may  be  placed  in  the  forcing- 
pit  to  bring  them  into  bloom. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CCNSERVATORT. 
In  these  structures  many  summer-flowering  plants  must  now  be 
cleared  out  to  make  room  for  early-blooming  Camellias,  Scarlet 
and  other  Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  Gesnera  zebrina,  Primula 
sinensis,  Neopohtan  and  Russian  Violets.  See  that  Epacrises 
are  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  house  where  they  will  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun  so  as  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened  to  insure 
their  blooming  freely.  Examine  Heaths  or  anything  else  subject 
to  mildew  frequently,  and  apply  sulphur  immediately  the  pest 
can  be  seen.  Any  of  the  late-growing  sorts  which  may  be  in 
want  of  more  pot  room  may  still  be  shifted,  but  do  not  expose 
them  to  cold  winds,  and  water  them,  as  also  the  large  plants, 
very  carefully,  for  the  roots  cannot  be  expected  to  progress  very 
rapidly  at  this  season.  Take  care  that  the  Chrysanthemums  are 
placed  near  the  glass  and  well  supplied  with  manure  water,  air 
to  be  given  to  them  freely,  as  anything  like  close  confinement 
would  seriously  damage  them. 

PITS  AND  FIUMES. 
Presuming  that  all  the  tender  stock  of  plants  is  safely  housed, 
and  anxiety  about  the  future  considerably  diminished^  proceed 
with  the  arranging  and  removing  into  any  spare  cold  pits  the 
stock  of  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Linums,  Phloxes,  Brompton, 
Intermediate,  and  other  Stocks,  and  all  herbaceous  plants  in 
pots  that  require  a  little  protection.  The  pots  to  be  plunged  in 
sand  or  coal  ashes,  which  are  both  a  protection  and  save  much 
labour  in  watering  during  the  spring  months.  If  cuttings  are 
now  taken  from  Chrysanthemums   showing  bloom,  put  singly 


into  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  they  will  soon  root 
and  bloom  beautifully  for  decorating  fronts  of  stages  or  any  other 
place  where  dwarf  specimens  may  be  required.  All  cuttings  that 
ore  now  required  must  have  more  heat  and  air  to  prevent 
damping  off.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF   THE   LAST  WEEK. 

C.  ENERALITIE8 —  CHARRING. 

Collected  all  the  refuse,  printings,  and  toppings  during  the 
summer  into  one  heap,  to  be  covered  with  turf  and  earth  and 
charred  as  soon  as  a  chance  offers,  when  the  smoke  will  not  be 
annoying.  In  large  places  this  work  can  be  done  at  any  time, 
but  in  small  places,  and  where  the  kitchen  garden  is  near  the 
mansion,  fit  times  should  be  chosen  for  all  such  work,  as  nothing 
is  more  annoying  than  the  smoke  from  a  rubbish,  smouldering, 
or  charring-heap,  when  it  is  wafted  against  the  windows  of 
living-rooms.  The  direction  of  the  wind,  therefore,  should  be 
watched,  and  if  the  family  should  be  absent  for  a  day  or  two, 
then  is  the  chance.  Our  next  heap  will  be  made  up  of  mere 
prunings,  Hollyhock-stalks,  &c.,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Dahlias  and  other  herbaceous  plants  are  generally  more  fitted 
for  rotting  into  compost  than  charring.  Iu  charring  such  prun- 
ings, &c,  the  chief  thing  is  to  get  them  as  closely  packed  as 
possible,  and  covered  before  setting  fire  to  them.  If  the  fire  is 
lighted  in  the  morning,  and  a  few  holes  left  near  the  top  for  the 
smoke,  the  heap  will  generally  be  brought  down  to  manageable 
dimensions  before  night.  But  if  the  lieap  is  large,  it  will  be 
sound  economy  to  employ  a  man  to  watch  it  for  two  or  three 
nights,  to  prevent  the  flame  finding  a  vent,  for  whenever  that  is 
the  case  you  will  be  rewarded  with  white  ashes  instead  of  charred 
material,  so  useful  for  seed-sowing,  cutting-striking,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  In  managing  Buch  heaps,  light  where  you  will,  the 
fire  will  take  possession  of  the  top  of  the  heap,  and,  therefore, 
the  air-holes,  to  keep  up  a  smouldering,  charring  combustion, 
must  be  made  round  the  top.  As  soon  as  you  find,  by  inserting 
a  crowbar,  that  the  material  at  the  top  is  charred,  the  holes  there 
must  be  stopped  securely,  and  a  row  made  all  round  farther 
down,  and  so  on,  until  the  bottom  of  the  heap  is  reached,  which 
will  be  the  last  to  be  charred.  We  frequently  mix  sawdust  with 
such  heaps,  and  thus  get  it  charred  nicely ;  but  we  never 
attempted  it  by  itself  without  finding  that  the  trouble  exceeded 
the  profit. 

RAKING. 

But  for  the  longer  nights  and  the  heavy  dews,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  sing  out  for  the  want  of  water.  The  fields  are  very 
dry,  and  the  tanks  low  ;  but  little  watering  is  wanted  now.  No 
better  chance  could  be  had  for  giving  the  weeds  a  scuttling ;  but 
though  the  days  are  hot,  the  weeds  do  not  flag  up  very  quickly, 
owing  to  the  heavy  dews  at  night.  We  seldom  allow  rakes  to  be 
seen  on  our  grounds,  but  we  have  scuffled  some  ground  with  them 
after  hoeing.  Except  for  the  very  outside  of  a  flower-bed,  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  levelling  with  the  head  of  the  rake  more  than  for 
using  the  teeth,  I  would  as  soon  see  a  donkey  in  a  flower-border 
as  a  rake.  The  one,  in  general,  would  do  less  damage  than  the 
other.  There  is  no  end  to  the  injury  which  the  teeth  of  a  rake 
may  do  under  such  circumstances,  especially  when  a  man  would 
rather  play  with  such  teeth  round  a  plant  instead  of  stooping 
and  doing  what  was  wanted  with  the  best  rake  that  ever  was 
invented — his  own  good  fingers.  When  we  want  plants  to  fill 
their  allotted  space,  we  have  no  notion  of  dressing  the  ground 
until  the  surface  is  as  hard  as  a  gridiron. 

COLLECTING  TUBE  AND  EARTH. 
We  got  a  little  from  the  sides  of  a  road,  but  the  supply  was 
limited.  A  small  group  of  trees  having  to  be  planted  in  the 
park,  and  to  be  filled  up  with  under  cover,  it  was  found  that  the 
turf  would  be  in  the  way,  and  we  were  glad  to  take  a  thin 
paring,  though  not  of  the  colour  nor  the  consistence  we  chiefly 
value.  In  these  days  we  must  often  cut  our  garment  according 
to  our  cloth,  aud  any  garment  after  all  is  better  than  none.  This 
turf  we  build  in  narrow  stacks  3i  feet  wide,  and  some  6  feet  high 
to  the  ridge.  The  ridge  may  rise  from  the  level  about  2k  feet 
on  each  side.  Most  likely  we  shall  fasten  some  turf,  grass  up- 
wards, on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  but  we  find  if  well  beaten  little  ■ 
water  penetrates,  even  if  the  ridge  has  no  covering  whatever. 
Such  narrow  stacks  built  with  turf  containing  some  portion  of 
rough  grass,  will  allow  the  air  to  pass  through  them  pretty 
freely,  and  thus  become  sweet  and  partly  decomposed  without 
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any  undue  waste  of  the  fibre,  so  that  when  used  the  compost 
will  be  porous  and  open.  It  is  easy  to  give  it  consistence 
enough  by  ramming  when  wanted.  Such  heaps  thus  get  sweet 
without  turning,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  every  way  when 
they  can  be  piled  up  dry.  I  should  have  liked  better  if  the  grass, 
instead  of  being  rather  broad-leaved,  had  been  small  and  sharp 
like  so  many  needles  and  pins. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Notwithstanding  the  dry  weather  the  Cabbage  plants  that  suc- 
ceeded the  Onions  have  grown  amazingly — almost  too  much  in 
fact,  for  the  stronger  they  get  the  more  apt  will  they  be  to  suffer 
from  frost.  Anotherplanting,  therefore,  will  be  advisable  after  the 
mid. lie  of  the  month,  and  if  the  first  stand  well  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  keeping  the  second,  if  ground  is  valuable  and  scarce. 
Pricked  out  Brown  Cos,  Hammersmith,  and  brown  Cabbage 
Lettuces,  at  the  foot  of  walls,  and  will,  ere  long,  put  some  thickly 
under  protection,  in  case  the  weather  should  he  severe.  Hoed 
and  stirred  the  earth  about  Lettuces  and  Endive  in  turf  pits, 
where  they  will  receive  protection  in  winter.  Turned  out  some 
hand-glasses  on  an  open  space  of  ground,  so  as  to  fill  them  partly 
with  Cauliflowers  sown  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
others  sown  after  the  second  week,  as  sometimes  the  first  are  apt 
to  button  prematurely.  We  generally  put  nine  plants  in  a  hand- 
light,  and  in  March  single  them  out  to  four  to  each  light.  We 
thus  generally  get  them  early  by  using  a  little  protection  in 
spring,  and  giving  protection  in  winter  only  after  the  plants  and 
ground  are  slightly  frosted.  We  shall  pot  also  some  hundred 
plants  of  the  last  sowing,  giving  each  a  60-sized  pot,  keeping 
them  on  the  floor  of  a  cold  house  in  winter,  giving  them  a  five- 
inch  pot  in  February,  and  turning  out  into  fine,  rich  ground  at 
the  middle  or  end  of  March.  These  sometimes  beat  those  under 
hand-lights,  but  in  general  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them  ; 
but  it  is  as  well  to  have  two  chances  instead  of  one.  Will  prick 
out  a  lot  a  few  inches  apart  under  glass  in  a  frame  ere  long,  and 
a  number  more  out  of  doors  by  the  side  of  a  wall.  When 
planting  under  glasses  and  in  a  frame,  we  cover  the  ground  with 
an  inch  or  more  of  rough  sand,  which  is  not  only  a  little  pro- 
tection against  slugs,  but  keeps  the  stems  free  from  rot  and  spots, 
because  keeping  them  dry,  and  is  also  so  far  a  protection  against 
frost.  I  picked  up  this  move  from  an  old  gardener  in  a  small 
place,  when  I  was  a  school-boy,  and  thinking  nothing  about 
Cauliflowers  then.  I  recollect  the  old  gentleman  saying,  "They 
may  well  let  me  have  a  fewT  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants,  for  they 
come  to  me  every  spring  for  Cauliflowers.  It  is  no  use  telling 
them  why  their' s  fail,  they  would  only  laugh  at  me  and  my  sand  ; 
but  look  there  !  "  And  sure  enough  not  a  plant  was  diseased, 
or  a  solitary  instance  of  a  failure. 

MUSHROOM-BEDS. 
Swept  over  and  fresh  covered  Mushroom-beds.  Wanting  a 
quantity  for  a  certain  purpose,  we  covered  the  earliest  bed  in 
the  house  with  wheat  straw  ;  and  though  we  got  plenty  of  Mush- 
rooms, we  found  that  the  straw,  as  we  had  often  found  before, 
was  apt  to  pull  off  and  unsettle  the  little  ones  we  wished  to 
grow  on ;  but  we  could  not  help  ourselves  at  the  time.  Now 
a  slight  dusting  with  hay  remedies  all  the  inconveniences. 
When  the  beds  are  bearing  in  winter,  and  artificial  heat  used, 
the  covering  of  the  beds  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  at  this 
season  it  tends  to  keep  the  beds  moist  and  cool  on  hot  days, 
and  close  and  warm  on  cold  days.  We  find  that  the  Mushrooms 
always  come  quicker  with  a  little  covering  on  the  surface,  pro- 
vided the  surface  is  kept  firm,  smooth,  and  clean.  A  good  part 
of  the  new-spawned  bricks  have  been  removed,  the  making  and 
management  of  which  were  previously  described,  and  the  autumn 
being  so  warm  the  heap  required  nothing  more  to  cause  the 
spawn  to  run  freely  than  being  surrounded  by  dry  litter. 
Gathered  a  quantity  of  Chilis  and  Capsicums  fully  ripe,  to  be 
dried  and  ground  for  cayenne,  as  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  cayenne  generally  sold.  The  fruit  on  the  plants  will 
ripen  all  the  better  from  being  relieved  of  the  fruit  that  was 
ripe. 


heads  leaning  inwards,  and  placing  only  one  row  all  round  the 
sides  of  the  pot  rather  thickly  ;  and  these  we  will  give  a  mild  heat 
to  by  taking  off  the  soil  from  Melon-beds,  forking  over  the 
manure-beds,  and  placing  a  little  fresh  heating  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  as  we  go  along.  The  old  manure  will, 
therefore,  be  still  at  the  surface,  and  be  rather  dry  than  other- 
wise. A  few  ashes  will  be  placed  on  the  top  to  plunge  or  half 
plunge  the  pots  in,  and  air  will  be  left  on  at  night,  and  very 
often  a  little  all  day  ;  a  little  shading  being  given  in  bright  sun- 
shine only.  The  air  here,  and  merely  a  mild  heat,  are  the  valves 
cf  safety.  We  always  recommend  all  such  cuttings  to  be  struck 
cool  before  the  middle  or  end  of  September.  After  October  has 
set  in,  however,  we  should  sooner  depend  upon  such  a  plan  for 
general  things  than  bother  taking  up  and  trying  to  keep  old 
plants.  In  such  a  place  Verbenas,  washed  well  to  clear  off  thrips, 
will  be  struck  in  ten  days,  and  then  should  have  more  air.  Scarlet 
Geraniums  are  almost  the  only  things  worth  taking  up,  unless 
it  be  large  plants  of  other  things  for  standards.  Even  they  will 
strike  well  in  such  a  place  during  this  month,  and  will  require 
little  room  in  winter.  We  should  except  Calceolarias,  they  will 
do  better  in  the  cool  on  a  firm  surface  and  a  porous  bottom. 
The  middle  of  October  is  the  best  time  for  inserting  the  cuttings, 
provided  frost  does  not  come  previously. — R.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  by  Thomas  Mivers,  Saw- 
bridgeworth. — Most  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  this 
excellent  catalogue,  the  new  edition  of  which,  this  year,  has 
undergone  revision,  and  received  several  additions,  particularly 
in  the  list  of  Grapes. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Selected  Moses,  by  Thomas 
Hirers,  Sawbridgeworth,  is  a  very  good  and  well-selected  cata- 
logue. 

Charles  Turner's  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Soses,  Coniferee, 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Sfc,  Slough  and  Salt  Bill,  near 
Windsor. — This  is  a  very  useful  catalogue  for  those  who  wish  to 
have  the  best,  kinds  of  the  plants  it  contains,  the  selection  being 
good  and  judicious. 


PROPAGATING    BEDDING   PLANTS. 

In  the  fruit  garden,  much  the  same  routine  as  last  week,  with 
the  exception  of  gathering  some  Apples  and  Pears,  that  are 
scanty  indeed  this  season.  In  propagating,  we  have  hitherto 
used  no  artificial  heat.  As  we  could  not  well  get  all  we  wanted 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  svmmetrv  of  the  beds,  the  most 
of  what  we  take  off  now  will  be  "placed  'in  small  pots  thiekly- 
the   base  ot   the  cutting  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  the  |  P.iddell  Crosb    Hall  Chambers,  Biskopsgate  Street,  London ,  E  C 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  cfc."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly   and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communications. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Wintering  Geraniums   (/.  L.  M.).— Drying  bedding    Geraniums,   or 
keeping  them  in  a  dry  state  over  the  winter,  is  one  of  the  oldest  plans,  and 
under  some  circumstances  it  is  the  best  plan.  Mr.  Beaton  has  gone  s..  fully 
into  the  subject  of  wintering  Geraniums  to-day,  that  we  have  nothing 
to  add. 

Evergreen  Edgings— Planting  out  Dahlias  (A  Young  Amateur). — 
"Is  there  any  evergreen  suitable  for  a  border  in  addition  to  Box  1 " 
On  peaty  soil,  common  Heath;  on  other  soils  Thrift,  Saxifraga  hypnoides, 
and  turf.  The  Dahlias  jou  name  are  hardy  enough  to  be  planted  out,  not 
only  by  the  10th  of  May,  but  just  one  month  sooner,  the  10th  of  April, 
provided  you  have  the  tubers  now.  and  can  keep  them  over  the  winter. 
We  always  plant  our  Dahlia  tubers  just  like  Potatoes,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Potato  planting  is  finished  in  the  spring  we  prepare  for  planting  the 
Dahlias  before  they  begin  to  sprout,  or  very  soon  after,  and  that  saves 
nine-tenths  of  the  trouble  which  some  people  usually  take  with  Dahlias. 
Their  tubers  are  quite  as  hardy  as  Potatoes,  and  they  may  be  as  safely 
trusted  to  the  earth  quite  as  early  in  the  spring  as  Potatoes. 

Dodder  (Old  Bond  Street).— The  plant  which  is  infesting  your  Lucern 
is  Cuscuta  Trifolii,  one  of  the  Dodders,  a  parasite  which  will  overrun  the 
whole  crop  if  it  is  not  arrested.  It  comes  from  seed,  hut  so  soon  as  its  stem 
lias  lixe.l  itself  to  a  plant  of  Lucern,  the  stem  emits  suckers  which  rob  (he 
Lucern  of  its  sap.  Jt  is  said  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  grub  up  the  whole 
crop  and  burn  it  before  the  Dodder  ripens  its  seed  ;  but  we  should  like  as 
soon  as  the  Dodder  stem  has  decayed  from   its  root,  after  establishing 


_„  the  Lucern,  to  have  the  latter  all  mown   and  consumed  in  some 
ay.    The  Dodder  not  having  seeded  we  think  the  next  cut  of  Lucern 
ould  be  free  from  the  parasite. 
Fruit-gatherers    (A    Constant   Subscriber,    Worthing).— Apply  to  Mr. 
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Primulas  Short-stalked  [Primula).— V,re  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing the  matter  with  your  Primula  plants.  Plants  now  are  apt  to  be 
short-stn'krd :  hut  the  reason  of  that  is  obvious  enough  in  all  plants  not 
firmly  established  in  their  pots.  If  you  pick  off  your  present  flowers,  use 
nther  Bmall  pota  instead  of  large  ones,  so  that  the  pots  will  be  full  of 
roots,  the  flower-stems  will  then,  we  presume,  ge*  high  enough  to  please 
you  :  therefore  in  this  case  the  seedsmen,  we  prc-ume,  arc  not  to  blame. 
As  to  the  other  case,  you  should  have  complained  to  the  tradesman.  Jt  is 
not  impossible  that  your  tuber  might  have  been  tampered  with.  Certainly 
■we  should  prefer  a  sound  whole  tuber  though  smaller,  to  one  cut  about  in 
the  way  you  describe.    But  you  should  have  complained  to  the  party. 

Raising  Apple  Trees  fhom  Cuttings  {A  Subscriber}.— There  is  no 
doubt  that  not  only  the  Ribston  Pippin  but  all  other  Apple  trees  could  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  if  treated  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  cuttings  of 
other  hard-wooded  trees.  The  Bur-knot,  the  Codlings,  and  the  Joannetting 
■are  the  most  easily  so  propagated,  so  far  as  is  known.  See  what  is  said  in 
onr  pages  to-day  about  propagating  Plum  trees  by  cuttings. 

Making  a  Vine-border—  Stove  tor  Heating  (A  Subscriber,  Dublin). — 
"We  think  your  border  will  be  a  great  deal  too  rich,  even  without  the  sacks 
of  superphosphate  and  the  butcher's  blood,  especially  for  Vines  to  be 
forced  early.  We  should  prefer  giving  the  superphosphate  as  a  top-dressing 
if  the  Vines  were  not  strong  enough  afterwards.  We  should  say  make  your 
border  three-quarters  of  good  turfy  soil,  with  fresh  but  sweetsoil  to  plant 
in,  half  of  a  part  lime  rubbish,  and  the  other  half  bones  and  dung,  but 
chiefly  bones.  This,  with  good  drainage,  will  grow  fine-flavoured  Grapes. 
You  may  add  a  little  garbage,  if  you  prefer  size  to  quality,  but  chiefly  on 
the  surface.  The  kinds  mentioned  are  verv  good  down  to  Black  Prince. 
VTe  do  not  know  Gros  Colman  or  Due  de  Magenta.  Gros  Maroc,  Muscat 
St.  Laurent,  and  Chaptal,  are  said  to  be  new  Vines  of  excellent  quality ; 
the  Muscat  growing  like  a  Muscadine,  but  with  something  of  the  flavour 
of  a  Frontignan.  "We  have  no  doubt  your  arrangements  will  answer.  For 
a  small  lean-to  vinery,  20  feet  by  11 'feet,  an  iron  stove,  or,  better  still,  a 
small  brick  stove,  will"  keep  out  frost;  but  until  you  are  ap  to  :he  manage- 
ment you  must  not  attempt  to  force  much.  Cannot  you  detect  why  the 
flue  will  not  heat  properly,  and  thus  save  yourself  all  this  bother?  "We 
have  scarcely  met  with  a  flue  that  we  could  not  make  work  with  a  little 
alteration,  if"  the  alteration  was  possible.  You  would  see  this  spring  that 
Mr.  Kivers  forced  a  house  of  Poses  double  your  size  with  an  Arnott's  brick 
stove.  Remedy  the  flue  if  you  can.  If  the  bars  of  the  grate  are  18  inches 
below  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  and  the  flue  rises  the  least  from  the  furnace 
to  the  chimney,  it  can  scarcely  help  itself— it  must  draw.  We  should  hive 
liken  the  ventilators  in  the  back  wall  to  be  nearer  the  top  th.in  2  feet  from 
it;  however,  if  you  have  plenty  of  them  it  may  do  without  opening  the 
top  sashes.  "We  can  say  nothing  satisfactory,  as  we  know  neither  the  size 
of  the  house,  nor  the  size  of  the  ventilators.  For  common  purposes  you 
would  need  no  ventilation  lower  down.  In  orchard-houses  such  ventilation 
is  desirable. 

Flowel-s  at  Christmas  in  a  Greenhotjse  {Inquirer).— Retarded  Chry- 
santhemums and  such  plants  as  Salvia  fulgens.  Scarlet  Geraniums  of 
different  colours,  kept  rather  drv,  Chinese  Primroses,  Neapolitan  and 
other  Violets,  and  bulbs  potted  directly,  forced  in  a  fr^me  when  the  pot  is 
full  of  roots,  and  al-o  Camellia  ■  with  forward  buds  will  bloom  in  such  a 
house;  and  Epacri-,  Cytisus,  and  many  other  things  could  be  brought  in, 
if  more  heat  was  used. 

Vines  in  Pots  { Argus).— Vf  e  aie  complimented  by  you  thinking  that 
we  "have  set  at  rest  the  question— What  is  growing  Grapes  in  pots?" 
The  subject  need  not  be  discussed  further,  and  we  must  say  that  Mr. 
Bennett,  like  others  before  him,  was  quite  entitled  to  plead  thai  he  acted 
np  to  the  words  of  the  Society's  rule.  As  we  said  last  week,  the  rule 
should  be  more  unmistakcably  worded.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  differ 
from  the  Judges'  decision.    They  decided  quite  correctly. 

Cerastipm  tomentosum  as  an  Edging  [E.  C.).— Last  week,  and  the 
week  previously,  we  gave  directions  for  its  propagation.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  only  requires  to  be  propagated  every  spring,  planting  the  divided 
pieces  where  the  edging  is  to  be. 

Names  of  Insects  [F.  A.).— The  maggots  which  infest  the  Mangold 
Wurtzel  leaves,  feeding  upon  the  parenchvma  or  inner  substance  of  the 
leaves,  are  the  young  of  a  fly  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  common 
house  fly.  They  go  into  the  ground  to  undergo  their  transformations 
Those  in  the  Spinach  leaves  are  the  larvse  of  a  closely  allied  species* 
Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy.— W. 

Diseases  in  Fir  Trees  [A  Co?i$i<i7it  Header).— The  young  shoots  are  in- 
fested with  the  common  Hylurgus  piniperda,  a  Beetle  allied  to  the  family 
of  the  Weevils.  The  shoots  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  thev  show  the 
least  sign  of  being  injured,  and  immediately  burnt.— W. 

Asphalte  (JV;  H.).~u  would  do  very  well  for  flooring  a  greenhouse.  It 
is  made  of  lime  rubbish  two  parts,  and  coal  ashes  one  part,  both,  very 
dry  and  sifted  fine.  In  a  drv  place  and  during  drv  weather,  mix  it  with 
boiling-hot  coal  tar  into  a  mass  as  thick  as  mortar, 'put  it  3  inches  thick  to 
form  the  floor  ;  sprinkle  over  it  coarse,  dry  sand,  and  when  cold  pass  a 
light  roller  over  it. 

SfPERPHOSTHATE     OF     LlME— SULPHATE     OF     AMMONIA     (IT.    Adams).— 

About  5  cwt.  of  the  first  and  2cwt.  of  the  second  per  acre,  is  an  average 
quantity  to  apply  to  your  light  land  grass.  Apply  them  in  the  spring.  We 
should  sow  them  broadcast  over  the  surface  during  wet  weather.  Apply 
to  the  artificial  manure  companies  for  other  information. 

Orchard-house  {M.).— The  eastern  aspect  will  do,  as  we  presume  the 
south  end  would  be  also  exposed  to  the  sun.  There  is  no  paper  devoted  to 
market  gardening.  We  gave  up  publishing  the  market  prices  as  we  found 
that  they  only  misled.  The  retail  prices  afford  no  criterion  whereby  a 
seller  can  calculate  what  he  would  realise. 

Limvm  gigantevm  not  Flowering  (Kate].— If  kept  dryish  all  the 
"winter,  the  Lilium  in  your  greenhouse  may  do  well  enough  next  spring; 
but  all  things  considered,  unless  this  can  be  done,  we  would  repot  it  care- 
fully, and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place  free  from  frost,  patting  the  earth  in 
firmly,  and  just  seeing  that  the  roots  did  not  suffer  from  dryness.  When 
it  commenced  grovs  ing  next  season,  we  would  set  the  plant  on  moss  kept 
moist,  or  in  a  saucer,  with  half  an  inch  of  water  in  it,  in  preference  to 
watering  much  on  the  surface  until  growing  freely. 

Excluding  Wasps  from  Grapes  (A  Constant  Subscriber).— The  best 
plan  is  to  use  stiff  glazed  th:n  muslin  made  into  bags.    The  bags  will  stand 


out  from  the  bunch,  and  allow  light  and  air  to  get  to  the  berriefc  It  must 
be  tied  tight  al  the  stalk.  If  it  will  not  go  quite  close,  stick  in  some  cotton 
wadding  with  the  woolly  part  out.  We  have  also  used  bigs  of  fine  silk 
paper,  but  that  is  not  equal  to  the  muslin.  A  daring  fellow  will  make  a 
way  for  himself,  and  then  myriads  will  follow.  The  wasp;  are  getting 
thin  now.  If  you  could  drive  them  all  out  of  the  house,  you  might  cover 
the  ventilators  with  gauze. 

Vines  and  Flowers  IS.  J...  Clarendon  Villa).— Prune  your  Vines  as 
you  propose,  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Cut  them  back  to  1  foot  or  15  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  rafter.  The  seeming  sacrifice  will  pay  you  good 
interest  afterwards.  In  winter  you  may  have  bulbs,  elsewhere  forced, 
brought  into  the  vinery.  Epacris,  Camellias,  Coronillas,  Primrose*.  Violets, 
and  Cinerarias,  &c,  without  any  forcing,  in  bloom  most  of  the  winter  with 
a  temperature  never  about  45°  with  fire  heat.  If  you  go  above  that  vou  will 
start  your  Vines  prematurely.  With  the  exception  of  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
hardly  any  bedding  plants  are  worth  taking  up,  as  young  plants  will  thrive 
betterand  take  less  room.  Geraniums  may  be  potted  and  kept  growing  in 
a  cool,  sh:dy  place.  To  merely  keep  old  Scarlets  take  them  up,  shorten 
them,  remove  every  leaf,  and  pack  them  closely  together  in  pot---  or  boxes. 
Keep  your  bedding  plants  in  the  coldest  end  of  the  house.  Suppose  vou 
take  up  a  Calceolaria  or  a  Verbena,  you  would  need  a  four-inch  or  five- 
inch  pot,  and  you  might  have  a  score  of  young  ones  in  that  simce. 

Name  of  Fruit  {Fairfield,.—  Your  Apple  is  the  summer  Golden  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  f  W.  Smith). — 1,  Po'ypodium  vulgare  ;  2,  Pteris 
longifolia ;  3,  Polypodium  dryopteris ;  4,  Bleehnutn  occtdentale,  zar. 
minor.     {FannyK — Adiantum  formosum. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


JUDGING  POULTRY. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  useful  paper,  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  published  opinions  on  the  subject  of  judging, 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time;  and,  especially  so  in 
your  remarks  in  last  week's  Number  on  the  suggestions  of 
u  T.  B."  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of  awarding  the 
prizes  at  exhibitions.  You  haTe  gone  so  fully  into  the  subject 
that  there  is  but  little  left  for  myself  or  any  one  else  to  comment 
upon  ;  but  I  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines  as  you  express  the 
hope  "  that  opinions  may  be  elicited  from  your  readers."  From 
my  experience  of  twenty  years  as  a  breeder  and  exhibitor,  and 
latterly  as  judge,  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  carry  out  into 
practice  the  suggestions  of  "  T.  B. ;  "  the  expense  attending  the 
engagement  of  "  a  number  "  of  poultry  amateurs  would  be  an 
objection  in  limine.  Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
both  ends  meet  in  the  accounts  of  poultry  exhibitions  ;  and  if 
committees  are  to  undertake  the  "out  of  pocket"  expenses  of 
"a  number"  of  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  pay  the  usual  Judges  as  well  to  act  as  arbitrators,  I  fear 
they  will  need  in  the  first  instance  materially  to  increase  their 
subscription  list  to  enable  them  to  meet  this  extra  expense  :  and 
further,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  our  best  Judges  would  like 
to  be  tied  down  to  a  selection  of  pens  from  amongst  those 
marked  by  these  amateur  gentlemen.  Their  experience  and 
their  judgment  are  necessarily  so  much  more  extended  and 
perfect  than  can  be  the  ease  with  exhibitors  who  never  act  as 
judges,  that  I  am  persuaded,  if  a  poll  could  be  taken,  at  least 
nine  exhibitors  out  of  ten  would  vote  for  the  engagement  of  two 
or  three  of  the  best  judges  who  could  be  obtained,  rather  than 
adopt  the  intricate  and  expensive  plan  suggested  by  your  cor- 
respondent. I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  as  a  rule  "  poultry 
shows  are  well  and  honourably  conducted ;"  and  that  the 
exceptions  are  so  rare  (if  exceptions  there  be),  as  should  lead 
exhibitors  to  pause  and  reflect  whether  the  mistake  may  not 
arise  in  their  own  opinions  rather  than  he  traceable  to  unfairness 
on  the  part  of  the  Judges. 

I  do  not  like  to  trespass  upon  your  space  further,  as  doubtless 
others  may  have  something  to  soy ;  so  I  will  conclude  by  re- 
marking that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  correct 
decision?  should  be  arrived  at  in  awarding  the  prizes,  and  my 
firm  conviction  that  none  but  those  who  have  had  large  expe- 
rience as  breeders  and  exhibitors  of  every  variety  are  competent 
to  award  the  prizes  satisfactorily.  The  character  and  reputation 
of  the  Judges,  the  credit  of  the  Committee,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  exhibitors,  alike  combine  their  influence  towards  a  right 
decision;  and  I  believe  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  this 
right  decision  is  arrived  at. — C.  BAU_i>rcE,  Taunton. 


If  readers  judged  from  some  of  the  effusions  which  appeal- 
occasionally  in  the  columns  of  The  Jotjesai  of  HoETicrLTTBE 
and  elsewhere,  they  would  most  certainly  imagine  that  the  office 
of  judgeship  of  poultry  shows  is  both  lucrative  and  agreeable. 
The  former  it  decidedly  is  not,  and  the  latter  but  seldom  ;  as 
hut  few  shows  pass  off  at  which  there  is  not  some  disappointed 
and  riled  exhibitor  more  ready  to  attribute  his  want  of  success 
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to  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  the  unfortunate  judge  thtm  to 
any  fault  of  his  birds  or  his  own  want  of  judgment  in  matching 
them.  He  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  bursts  forth  into  a 
torrent  of  rage  ;  but  fortunately  he  has  not  the  power  to  vent  it 
personally  on  the  Judge,  as  he  has  left  the  show-room  and 
leaves  the  town  by  next  train.  He  therefore  resolves  to  write, 
and  does,  and  such  a  letter ! — one  which  would  not  convey  a 
favourable  impression  either  of  his  conduct  or  temper.  And 
why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  this  gentleman,  who  is  an  acknow- 
ledged good  judge,  was  of  opinion  that  one  exhibitor's  birds 
were  better  than  another,  and  therefore  with  all  honourable 
intentions  awards  the  prize  accordingly  ;  and  for  this  he  is  to  be 
abused  worse  than  any  swell-mobsmnn !  This  is  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  poultry  judging.  Another  is  having  to  travel 
perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  aud  from  the  show, 
work  hard  for  a  whole  day,  and  afterwards  perhaps  not  to  get 
his  expenses  paid.  How  much  bettor  would  it  have  been  for 
this  impatient  exhibitor  if  he  had  written  to  the  Judge  in  a 
gentlemanly  and  courteous  manner,  asked  an  explanation  of  his 
awards,  which  lie  no  doubt  would  willingly  have  given  him. 
He  would  then,  probably,  have  been  able  to  improve  his  pen,  and 
the  next  show  be  a  successful  instead  of  a  disappointed  exhibitor. 

I  mention  these  particulars  merely  to  show  that  it  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  to  suppose  that  poultry  judging  is  such  a  sinecure 
as  some  seem  to  imagine. 

I  am  iuduced  to  intrude  myself  upon  your  columns,  having 
seen  a  letter  in  your  paper  of  last  week  signed  "  T.  B.,"  con- 
taining a  proposition  next  to  impossible  to  be  adopted,  and 
which  if  adopted  would,  I  believe,  be  most  unsatisfactory  and 
inconvenient,  and  I  do  not  think  he  need  hope  for  one  minute 
that  it  will  ever  be  adopted. 

As  at  the  present  time  I  am  an  exhibitor  of  poultry,  also  am 
connected  with  a  poultry  6how,  and  am  occasionally  a  Judge  of 
poultry,  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  absurdi- 
ties which  appear  in  the  shape  of  complaints  made  by  exhibitors 
against  awards,  I  well  remember  once  judging  a  class  of  Game 
cocks  ;  and  after  the  awards  were  made  and  the  show  opened, 
the  owuer  of  one  of  the  birds  came  to  me  in  a  most  courteous 
manner,  and  calling  my  attention  to  his  bird,  remarked  that 
"  he  thought  he  would  have  won."  I  then  told  him  that  he 
had  a  crooked  breast,  which  on  handling  be  found  to  be  correct, 
and  was  perfectly  satisfied.  I  mention  this  incident  to  prove, 
first  that  exhibitors  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  as  well  as 
Judges  ;  and  next,  how  much  better  it  is  for  disappointed 
exhibitors  to  go  to  Judges,  as  this  gentleman  came  to  me,  and 
ask  explanation,  which  no  doubt  will  be  willingly  given  them, 
than  to  pour  forth  torrents  of  abuse  upon  the  poor  Judge,  the 
Secretary,  Committee,  and  poultry  shows  generally— and  it  is 
but  seldom  but  that  they  could  have  an  explanation  of  their  want 
of  success,  which  would  amply  satisfy  them  that  the  Judge  was 
right  and  they  "were  wrong.  They  would  not  lose  their  character 
as  gentlemen,  the  Judge  would  not  be  abused  as  a  rogue ;  and 
they,  knowing  the  faults  of  their  birds  which  shut  them  out  of 
the  prize  list,  would  probably  be  able  to  remedy  them  by  changing 
the  birds,  and,  as  I  before  said,  at  the  next  show  be  a  successful 
instead  of  a  disappointed  exhibitor. 

As  to  the  query  as  to  one  judge  or  more,  I  am  of  opinion, 
after  consideration  and  some  experience,  that  one  is  best,  provided 
that  one  is  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  first-rate  judge  of  all 
classes — and  there  are  several  who  may  be ;  but  I  think  the 
question  which  has  beeu'often  discussed  is  still  open  to  argument, 
as  there  are  pros  and  cons  on  each  side.  "  T.  B."  had  better  get 
up  a  show,  and  not  have  the  labels  numbered,  and  see  the  trouble 
and  inconvenience  it  would  put  him  to.  He  also  says,  he  has 
no  doubt  you  will  have  plenty  of  replies,  and  not  much  variation. 
I  think  lie  may  be  right  in  this  first-named  particular,  and 
possibly  in  his  latter,  as  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  all  do  not 
condemn  his  proposition,  as  well  as  his  anonymous  attack  upon 
the  judges.  As  I  make  no  attack  upon  any  one,  but  wish  to  see 
all  have  their  due,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  not  publishing  my 
name,  but  simply  sign  myself — Justitia. 


BEDFORDSHIRE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
meeting  for  the  first  time  on  Friday  last.  It  was  but  small, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  encouragement  to  persevere,  and  there 
was  the  proof  that  the  nucleus  exists  for  a  much  larger  one. 
Poultry  has  been  so  long  neglected  in  agricultural  districts,  that 


it  is  seldom  those  who  have  the  management  of  these  meetings 
know  anything  of  the  subject,  and  zeal  is  a  sorry  substitute  for 
knowledge  or  experience.  The  former  believes  it  has  foreseen 
and  remedied  everything  ;  but  the  latter  soon  teaches  the  valuable 
lesson  by  upsetting  all  theory.  It  is,  however,  astonishing  how 
much  may  bo  learned  by  managing  one  show,  and  we  look  for 
large  competition  next  year  at  this  Meeting.  We  are,  however, 
bound  to  state  it  will  be  from  gentry,  townsmen,  and  professional 
men.  The  agriculturists  will  not  attend  to  poultry  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  love  of  it  that  is  born  with  some  people,  and  which 
causes  them  to  try  experiments  and  to  interest  themselves  in 
every  phase  of  the  question,  we  should  be  gradually  giving  up 
the  supply  of  our  own  tables  with  part  of  its  most  deliciousfood. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  poultry  shows  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural meetings  increase  in  number,  but  it  is  not  less  so  that 
few  of  the  entries  come  from  the  class  especially  interested  in 
these  meetings  j  and  although  the  poultry  is  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  Show,  yet  it  is  frequented  principally  by  the  gentry 
and  the  townspeople. 

This  Show  lasts  but  a  few  hours.  It  opens  to  the  public  at 
eleven,  and  is  over  by  four  o'clock.  Every  exhibitor  is  bound 
to  provide  the  baskets  in  which  his  poultry  is  shown,  and  they 
are  made  according  to  pattern.  While  this  insures  the  uniformity 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  deters  some  exhibitors,  because 
they  think  the  basket  will  be  afterwards  useless.  If  these  shows 
become  general,  we  doubt  not  some  one  will  be  found  to  provide, 
and  let  them  on  hire.  A  large  lofty  shed  capitally  placed,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Show,  was  selected  for  the 
poultry,  which  were  ranged  around  about  3  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  Dorkings  contributed  nearly  half  the  Show,  and  were 
excellent  in  quality.  If  proof  were  needed  of  our  assertion,  we 
would  only  say  the  Rev.  F.  Thursby  took  first  prize  for  adults, 
and  first  and  second  for  chickens.  It  was  quite  refreshing  to  see 
some  good  rose-combed  chickens  shown ;  they  deservedly  had 
the  third  prize.     There  were  excellent  White  Dorkings. 

The  Cochin- Chinas  were  not  good  in  quality.  It  seems  a  pity 
to  keep  birds  that  are  neither  commendable  at  a  show  nor  sale- 
able at  a  market,  for  want  of  merit,  when  such  consume  quite  as 
much  food  as  would  serve  an  equal  number  of  fowls  of  better 
quality,  and,  consequently,  twice  as  valuable. 

There  were  some  good  Hamburglis ;  but  as  we  suppose  some 
of  those  who  exhibited  may  look  tor  a  record  of  their  exploits  in 
our  columns,  and  as  we  are  bound  to  notice  anything  that  may 
be  of  use  to  them  hereafter,  we  mention  the  little  care  that 
was  taken  in  the  selection  of  some  of  the  pens ;  crooked  backs 
and  faulty  plumage  were  there.  The  colours  of  these  birds 
should  not  run  into  an  indistinct  and  mossy  shade,  but  the 
pencilling  should  be  distinct.  The  various  breeds  brought 
Brahma  Pootras,  Polands,  Sebright,  Game,  and  Black  Bantams. 
We  hope  to  see  a  class  for  Brahma  Pootras  at  every  agricul- 
tural meeting  where  interest  is  taken  in  poultry.  We  are 
satisfied  they  are  among  our  most  valuable  fowls  ;  and  if  these 
meetings  are  to  carry  out  their  professions  of  being  schools, 
trials,  and  lectures,  then  small  entries  at  first  must  not  dis- 
courage, but  if  it  is  believed  that  which  is  proposed  will  event- 
ually be  a  benefit,  the  motto  must  be  "  Persevere." 

Before  we  conclude  we  must  mention  very  favourably  Mrs. 
Ames'  Dorkings ;  also  those  belonging  to  the  Rev.  J.  G.  A. 
Baker,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Thursby's  Spanish. 

Mrs.  Ames'  Aylesbury  and  Mr.  Thursby's  Buenos  Ayrean 
Ducks  were  perfect.  The  Turkeys  and  Geese  were  very  good,  and 
Mr.  Leno's  Bantams  would  have  graced  any  show  in  England. 

Mr.  Baily  was  the  Judge. 


PARALYSED  GAME  PULLETS. 

I  have  several  of  my  Game  pullets  drop  down  on  their  knees. 
They  are  four  months  old.  Is  there  any  remedy?  They  look 
well  about  head  and  eye,  but  are  quite  paralysed  in  the  feet ; 
they  have  a  good  run  (14  acres),  and  a  change  of  diet  constantly. 
— F.  Baily. 

[Your  Game  hens  are  suffering  from  weakness  or  cramp 
induced  by  improper  flooring  of  their  roosting-place,  or  from 
overgrowth.  If  the  flooring  be  bricks,  stone,  or  wood,  that  will 
be  the  cause ;  if,  however,  it  is  of  earth  or  gravel,  as  it  should 
be,  then  it  will  be  werkness  that  must  be  met  and  remedied  by 
good  and  regular  feeding.  The  reason  of  their  dropping  on 
their  knees  is,  their  legs  are  too  weak  to  support  their  bodies. 
Feed  them  well  on  ground  oats,  mixed  with  milk,  three  or  four 
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times  per  day,  cadi  time  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  but  no  more. 
They  must  not  have  food  always  by  them.  It  is  likely  if  they 
have  grown  fast,  they  will  now  gain  strength,  and  the  resting  on 
their  knees  is  only  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  strange 
positions  of  a  lanky,  overgrown  boy,  who  looks  and  feels  as  if 
he  would  fall  to  pieces.] 


EOUP  IN  PIGEONS. 

I  have  a  valuable  large  white  Trumpeter  cock  seized  with 
this  disease.  The  scale  has  been  removed  from  his  tongue,  his  j 
tail  cut  a  little  to  induce  bleeding,  and  butter  administered  to 
act  as  a  purgative.  Is  there  anything  more  effectual  I  could 
try?  Is  this  disease  infectious  ?  if  so,  should  I  confine  the  bird 
by  himself,  the  cot  being  a  large  room  in  the  loft  of  an  out- 
house ? — A  Subscribes. 

[Keep  the  Pigeon  clean,  and  free  from  damp  or  cold  winds  ; 
give  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  water,  or  smiths'  forge-water 
to  drink.  Let  him  have  such  condiments  as  grit  and  broken 
oystershells,  and,  if  convenient,  let  him  fly  out.  Good  whole- 
some food,  fresh  air,  and  the  bath  will  often  cure  the  roup  in 
Pigeons.— B.  P.  B.] 


CANAET  ASTHMATIC. 

I  have  a  Canary  which  has  entirely  lost  his  voice  ever  since 
he  moulted,  twelve  months  ago  ;  he  has  been  ailing  ever  since, 
and  lias  lately  become  much  worse.  He  eats  all  day  long,  and 
sits  panting,  with  his  feathers  all  ruffled.  He  has  been  in  this 
state  for  several  weeks.  Can  you  tell  what  is  the  matter  with 
him,  or  suggest  any  remedy  P — Inquirer. 

[Your  Canary  is  suffering  from  asthma  :  most  likely  he  caught 
cold  during  his  last  moult.  If  the  disease  has  so  far  advanced 
as  to  seriously  affect  the  lungs  I  fear  there  is  no  cure.  In  the 
earlier  stages  I  have  found  the  following  treatment  of  much 
benefit  : — Avoid  all  heating  and  pungent  seeds,  as  rape  ;  give 
bread  and  milk  about  a  thimbleful  fresh  every  day,  and  plenty 
of  green  meat,  as  chickweed,  groundsel,  and  lettuce  ;  put  some 
Stockholm  tar  iu  his  water,  and  keep  him  out  of  the  draught. — 
B.  P.  Bbent.] 


THE  CANAEY  AND  THE  BRITISH  FINCHES. 

(Concluded  from  page  430.) 


6.— THE    ORTOLAN    {Emberiza  hortulana). 
German,  Der  Gartenammer.  French,  Ortolan. 

The  Ortolan  cannot  be  considered  as  an  English  bird  ;  but 
as  great  numbers  are  imported  into  this  country  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  epicure,  a  short  notice  of  the  bird  may  not  be 
out  of  place  in  these  papers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fashion  of  eating  Ortolans  in  this 
country  became  more  common  during  the  French  Revolution 
on  account  of  6uch  dainties  being  then  prohibited  in  Paris. 
The  few  individuals  of  this  species  that  have  been  captured  in 
this  country  are  not  unlikely  escaped  birds  that  have  been 
imported,  still,  as  they  are  said  to  migrate  as  far  north  in 
Bunimer  as  Sweden,  it  seems  strange  that  they  are  not  more 
common  in  England. 

The  following  description  I  have  endeavoured  to  translate 
from  Bechstein's  "  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  Germany," 
to  which  excellent  work  I  have  been  much  indebted  in  the  study 
of  seed  birds. 

"  The  Ortolan  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Yellowhammer,  though 
stouter  in  breast  and  beak,  which  latter  is  not  so  much  flattened 
at  the  sides,  and  yellowish  flesh-coloured  ;  the  irides  of  the  eye 
dark  brown,  the  eyelids  are  edged  with  deep  yellow  ;  the  feet 
flesh-coloured,  and  the  nails  brown  ;  t lie  head  and  neck  are 
greyish-olive  ;  the  throat  and  a  stripe  from  the  corner  of  the 
beak  running  down  the  neek  yellow ;  the  back  and  shoulders 
red  brown,  spotted  with  black  ;  the  rump  dingy  greyish-brown  ; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  vent-feathers  reddish-yellow,  shaded  with 
light  brown,  and  lighter  towards  the  rump ;  the  wings  blackish, 
the  primary-feathers  outwardly  grey,  the  secondaries  and  the 
covert-feathers  broadly  edged  with  red  brown,  so  that  the  closed 
wing  appears  reddish-brown,  spotted  with  black  ;  the  tail-feathers 
are  blackish,  the  two  outer  ones  having  a  wedge-shaped  white 


spot  on  the  inner  side  reaching  to  the  middle,  the  remainder 
bordered  with  reddish-yellow. 

"  The  hen  is  rather  smaller.  On  her  head  and  neck  the 
ash-grey  colour  more  predominates,  with  small,  oblong,  black 
specks  along  the  shafts  of  the  feathers,  and  her  breast  is  less  brown . 

"The  young  have  previous  to  the  first  moult  an  undefined 
yellow  throat,  mixed  with  grey  ;  their  breasts  and  bellies  are 
reddish-yellow,  speckled  with  grey." 

Further,  "  the  Ortolan  is  a  restless  bird,  to  which  day  and 
night  are  the  same,  and  it  calls  and  6ings  at  either  time.  His 
song  has  much  resemblance  to  the  Yellowhammer's,  except  that 
the  voice  is  fuller  and  clearer,  and  also  the  last  tone  falls  deeper 
instead  of  rising  as  in  that  bird." 

He  gives  the  song  as  Got,  gob .'  peck,  peck,  peck,  peck,  peck  ! 
tzmit,  tzwit  !  gye,  gye  ! 

The  Ortolan  is  a  bird  of  passage. 

To  prepare  them  for  the  gourmand  they  are  placed  in  a  lighted 
room,  and  well  fed  on  oats,  hempseed,  and  bread  and  milk.  In 
a  short  time  they  become  so  fat  as  to  weigh  3  ozs.  They  must 
then  be  killed,  or  they  would  die  of  fatness.  They  are  then 
considered  a  bon  bouche. 

All  the  different  species  of  Buntings  are  equally  good  to  eat, 
and  if  treated  in  the  same  manner  would  become  equally  fat. — 
B.  P.  Brent. 


AGE  OF  BEES. 

They  say  bees  live  only  six  months.  Last  July  I  added  to 
two  swarms,  or  rather  stock,  Ligurian  queens.  One  has  swarmed 
thrice,  the  other  twice,  and  now  to-day  there  are  a  very  large 
quantity  of  the  English  bees  that  must  be  more  than  twelve 
months  old.  Besides  which,  some  of  these  bees  have  been  twice 
fumigated,  and  they  say  bees  do  not  live  the  winter  after  fumi- 
gation ;  but  I  think  when  properly  done  it  does  not  seem  to 
affect  them— indeed,  if  I  may  judge  of  two  wasps'  nests  that  I 
fumigated  with  puff-ball  nitre  and  sulphur,  and  closed  them  up, 
they  seem  to  be  more  lively  after  it,  as  they  were  hard  at  work 
next  morning,  and  had  made  two  fresh  holes  out.  Driving  bees, 
no  doubt,  is  a  better  way  when  you  want  to  take  the  queen 
away ;  but,  then,  bees  will  not  always  drive,  and  it  is  not  any 
one  that  is  clever  enough  to  do  this,  and  find  the  queen  ;  or,  like 
M.  Hermann,  make  the  bees  pass  in  review,  and  1  wish  any  one 
woidd  inform  your  readers  how  he  does  it  :  and,  consequently, 
the  only  other  way  I  know  is  to  fumigate. 

18th  September  (South  Durham"). — I,  yesterday,  saw  drones 
going  into  two  of  my  hives.  One  I  have  had  at  the  moors,  the 
other  I  have  had  to  feed.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  and 
having  my  net  in  hand  caught  one,  and  so  saw  that  I  was  right. 
One  of  my  old  Ligurian  stocks  from  throwing  off  two  good 
swarms  has  left  herself  weak  in  bees,  and  as  it  is  a  large  hive, 
20  inches  square,  I  must  add  some  more  bees  to  it.  Would  you 
kindly  say  if  I  were  to  take  the  queen  away  from  a  this-years 
swarm,  and  then  put  the  hive  and  bees  on  the  top,  there  woidd 
be  any  chance  of  the  Ligurian  queen  and  bees  going  up  into  the 
hive,  so  that  in  the  cold  weather  I  should  be  able  to  take  away  the 
bottom  hive,  as  I  fancy  a  small  hive  swarms  sooner  than  a  large 
one,  and  I  wish  to  increase  my  Ligurians  ?  Would  you  also  say 
if  moist  brown  sugar  answers  for  feeding  bees  ?  The  poor  people 
round  here  use  it,  as  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  lump  at  ~>\d. 
and  Gd.  ;  but  I  fancy  unless  it  is  good,  and  a  light  colour  it 
does  not  answer  well. — A.  W. 

[It  is  certain  that  working  bees  do  not  live  much  above  sir 
months.  The  common  bees  which  you  find  in  your  Ligurian 
stocks  and  swarms  have  either  strayed  from  other  stocks  or  have 
been  bred  by  the  Ligurian  queens.  A  little  practice  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  drive  bees  with  ease  and  certainty. 
When  this  has  been  effected  the  cluster  may  be  readily  knocked 
out  upon  a  cloth,  and  the  bees  passed  in  review  as  described  by 
M.  Hermann.  The  existence  of  drones  at  this  season  would  lead 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  hives  in  which  they  are  found  are  either 
queenlesB  or  have  drone-breeding  queens.  No  time  should  be 
lost  in  ascertaining  how  far  these  suspicions  are  correct.  If  you 
place  one  hive  upon  another  after  removing  the  queen  of  the 
upper  one,  the  bees  (after  probably  more  or  less  fighting,  in 
which  we  have  known  the  only  remaining  queen  to  be  sacrificed) 
will  unite,  and  ultimately  descend  into  the  lower  hive,  first 
hatching  out  any  brood  there  may  happen  to  be  in  the  other. 
Bees  will  sometimes  do  well  on  syrup  formed  of  brown  sugar, 
but  lump  sugar  is  decidedly  better,  and  the  difference  in  price 
inconsiderable.] 
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BEES   AT  WOLVERHAMPTON   IN   1861. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  different  reports  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  relative  to  the  success  of  apiaries 
in  different  localities. 

A  correspondent  living  about  seven  miles  north  of  London 
tells  me  that  the  season  there  was  uninterruptedly  favourable 
till  near  the  end  of  August,  and  that  swarms  hived  quite  in 
the  latter  end  of  June  (the  25th)  weighed  upwards  of  43  lbs., 
exclusive  of  I  lie  hive. 

Here  bees  have  fared  worse  than  what  they  did  last  year, 
when  early  swarms  (both  first  and  second)  which  had  time  to 
lay  in  a  sufficient  slock  of  provisions  to  carry  them  on  through 
June,  were  enabled  to  amass  a  considerable  quantity  of  honey 
in  July. 

I  weighed  an  old  hive,  and  a  first  and  second  swarm  in 
August  1860,  with  the  following  results :— Old  hive  25  lbs. ; 
first  swarm,  40  lbs.  ;  second  swarm,  3S  lbs.  ;  exclusive  of  the 
hives.  But  I  find  on  inquiry  this  season  that  a  great  number 
of  swarms  have  died  of  starvation  since  the  commencement  of 
August,  and  I  have  found  it  requisite  to  feed  my  own  bees  (no 
honey  has  been  taken  from  any  of  them),  comprising  two  stocks 
and  two  swarms  (one  of  the  latter  a  very  populous  hive  of 
Ligurians  which  I  obtained  from  Exeter  in  the  beginning  of 
July)  very  liberally.  They  have  already  had  40  lbs.  of  lump 
sugar  dissolved  in  20  lbs.  of  water  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  are  still  scarcely  up  to  weight,  and  I  expect  the  mortality 
this  winter  will  far  exceed  that  of  last. 

I  administered  the  syrup  in  bottle-feeders  made  according  to 
my  own  directions,  with  very  short  necks  and  wide  mouths  like 
glass  ink-stands,  containing  4J  lbs.  of  syrup  when  filled.  The 
neck  is  1J  inch  wide  inside,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  so  that  when  inverted  over  the  circular  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  hive,  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  the  bees  to  pass  freely 
over  the  comb-bars  underneath,  whilst  the  square  shoulder  of  the 
feeder  resting  flat  on  the  crown-board  closes  the  circular  aperture 
against  all  intruders.  If  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  is  put  over 
the  bunghole  a  short  time  before  applying  the  feeder,  the  free 
admission  of  cold  air  will  induce  the  bees  to  retire  from  the 
aperture,  and  allow  the  feeder  to  be  inverted  over  them  without 
risk  of  annoyance  to  the  operator,  or  danger  of  crushing  the 
bees.  A  puff  or  two  of  tobacco  smoke  will  make  them  retire  at 
once,  if  the  delay  involved  in  the  first  method  is  objected  to. 
Tiffany,  such  as  is  employed  for  protecting  fruit  trees,  tied 
tightly  over  the  mouth  of  the  feeder  seems  to  answer  very  well, 
and  the  same  piece  may  be  employed  several  times ;  but  muslin 
is  generally  soon  eaten  into  holes  when  the  feeder  has  been 
emptied.  The  4J  lbs.  are  generally  taken  in  a  little  over  twenty- 
four  hours. — J.  E.  B. 


DRONE   INFLUENCE, 

TO    WHAT    DISTANCE    DOES    IT    EXTEND  ? 

Some  time  last  year  "  A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper"  in- 
quired as  to  the  probable  effect  of  Ligurian  drone  influence  upon 
neighbouring  apiaries.  Whilst  replying  that  this  influence  must 
at  all  events  prove  beneficial,  by  introducing  new  and  superior 
blood  into  any  apiary  which  might  be  affected  by  it,  I  had  no 
idea  that  it  would  make  itself  felt,  except  in  cases  where  bees 
were  kept  by  tolerably  near  neighbours.  A  circumstance  has, 
however,  recently  come  under  my  observation  which  proves  that 
the  flight,  of  either  queens  or  drones  must  extend  much  faitber 
than  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  drone  influence  may  extend 
over  a  greater  area  than  I  had  previously  deemed  possible. 

About  the  second  week  in  August  I  drove  a  stock  of  con- 
demned bees,  which  was  fully  two  miles  distant  from  my  own 
apiary.  During  the  operation  I  was  much  surprised  at  finding 
a  portion  of  them  distinctly  marked  Ligurians.  Although  the 
bees  which  bore  the  distinctive  mark  were  in  a  decided  minority 
{probably  not  more  than  one-tenth)  as  compared  with  the 
common  inhabitants  of  the  hive,  they  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  negative  the  idea  which  first  occurred  to  me — that  they  might 
possibly  be  the  remains  of  a  band  of  foragers  from  my  own 
apiary  which  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign, 
and  had  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  a  native  colony.  The  next 
hypothesis  was  that  the  queen  (which  was  a  young  one,  the 
6toek  having  thrown  two  swarms  during  the  summer)  might 
have  been  impregnated  by  one  of  my  Ligurian  drones,  which 
would,  of  course,  at  once  explain  the  whole  affair ;  but  looking 


at  the  distance  which  separated  the  two  apiaries,  and  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  there  were  probably  some  thousands  of 
drones  in  the  four  or  five  colonies  which  formed  the  apiary  at 
the  time  the  last  swarm  issued,  of  which  some  hundreds  still 
survived  in  two  adjoining  stocks,  this  hypothesis  appeared  almost 
as  improbable  as  the  one  which  had  first  occurred  to  me. 
Being  extremely  unwilling  to  leave  this  mystery  unsolved,  I 
took  especial  care  of  the  queen,  and  presented  her  with  a  few 
workers  to  my  friend  Mr.  Fox,  who  succeeded  in  placing  her  at 
the  head  of  one  of  his  stocks.  On  the  16th  ult.,  I  received  a 
note  from  him,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  Ligurians  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  hive  to  which  he  had  introduced  her. 
This  appears  to  settle  the  point,  and  proves  beyond  question 
that  drone  influence  may  make  itself  felt  at  a  distance  of  fully 
two  miles. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 


AGE  OF  THE  QUEEN  BEE. 

Every  apiarian  should  know,  as  far  as  is  practicable  at  least, 
the  age  of  every  queen  in  his  apiary. 

Those  who  depend  upon  natural  swarming  may  save  them- 
selves much  trouble,  and  frequently  the  loss  of  a  swarm,  by 
knowing  the  age  of  their  queens  ;  or,  from  which  stock  to  expect 
a  queen  that  will  not  fly,  which  she  seldom  fails  to  do,  except 
when  enfeebled  by  age. 

When  a  swarm  issues,  if  the  queen  is  too  old  to  fly,  she  drops 
to  the  ground,  and,  if  not  picked  up  and  put  with  the  swarm,  is 
usually  lost,  and  the  swarm  returns  to  the  hive,  and  must  wait 
the  same  length  of  time  that  would  be  requisite  to  bring  out  a 
second  swarm  ;  and  sometimes  will  not  come  out  at  all. 

If  the  apiarian  does  not  expect  a  feeble  queen,  the  swarm  will 
generally  return  to  the  old  hive  before  he  is  aware  that  she  cannot 
fly.  Then  his  only  alternative  is,  if  he  finds  her,  to  return  her 
to  the  hive,  and  she  will  generally  come  out  again  the  n<  xt  day, 
if  the  weather  is  fair. 

The  queen  will  fly  until  she  is  four  years  old.  At  four  she  is 
too  ranch  enfeebled,  and  will  generally,  perhaps  always,  fail  to 
fly,  though  her  wings  may  appear  to  be  whole.  There  may  be 
instances  when  a  queen  will  fail  to  fly  from  some  other  cause  ; 
but  such  very  seldom  occurs  in  natural  swarming.  The  old 
queen  is  sometimes  destroyed  and  a  young  one  substituted.  In 
such  a  case  the  queen  might  fly  when  she  is  supposed  to  be  too 
old  to  do  so.  When  such  an  instance  occurs,  I  call  her  one-year- 
old,  presuming  that  the  old  queen  has  been  changed  off  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

I  will  give  my  method  of  knowing  the  age  of  the  queen. 

An  old  stock  that  cast  a  swarm  last  year,  or  an  after-swarm 
last  year,  will  have  a  queen  one-year  old. 

I  mark  mj  hives  thus  :  if  a  first  swarm,  on  the  15th  day  of 
June, — 

1st.  June  15th,  1861—1.  If  an  after-swarm,  thus :  2nd, 
June  15th,  1861. 

The  first  figure  1  denotes  a  first  swarm,  then  the  date,  the  last 
figure  denotes  the  age  of  the  queen. 

A  figure  2  denotes  a  second  swarm,  of  course  a  young  queen. 

The  hive  from  which  this  swarm  came,  I  mark  thus  : — 

1,  June  15th,  1861,  in  another  or  different  place  on  the  hive, 
so  that.  I  can  readily  distinguish  this  from  the  mark  at  hiving. 

By  referring  to  this  simple  record  on  my  hive,  I  am  not  at  a 
loss  to  know  when  to  exeect  a  queen  that  will  not  fly. — C.  Coe, 
Union  Springs,  N.Y.  —  (American  See  Journal.) 

[The  foregoing  suggestions  are  of  value.  The  age  of  queens  is, 
without  doubt,  a  very  important  point  in  bee-keeping,  and  should 
he  noted  wherever  practicable.  Independent  of  this,  there  is  a 
very  great  variation  in  the  breeding  powers  of  different  queen 
bees,  and  every  endeavour  should  therefore  be  made  to  furnish 
stocks  with  queens  of  the  greatest  degree  of  fecundity.  It  is  in 
this  re-pect  that  I  have  found  Ligurian  queens  excel  all  others.— 
A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper.] 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

In  answer  to  your  excellent  correspondent,  "A  Devonshire 
Bee-KEEPER,"  I  have  grave  doubts  that  a  virgin  queen  lays 
drone  eggs.  From  analogy  take  the  wild  bees,  or  humble  bees 
as  they  are  vulgarly  called.  The  queen  mother  of  all  the  genus  of 
Bombi,  at  least  to  the  number  of  fifteen  species — all  social  bees, 
which  live  in  more  or  less  numbers  in  communities — the  queen 
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mother  of  the  whole  of  these  is  impregnated  between  the  middle  ! 
of  July  and  the  end  of  August,  in  England,  and  she  remains  in  a  • 
dormant  state  in  the  earth  after  impregnation  until  the  following  i 
March    or  April.     She  commences  nidification  generally  from 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May.     In  most 
seasons  the  first  workers  appear  about  twenty-five  days  after  the 
comb  is  male,  generally  only  one  or  two  at  first.     Towards  the  I 
last  week  in  June,  and   sometimes  a  fortnight  later,  the  males 
appear,  and   immediately   after  the  young   females,  which  are 
the   founders   of  the   colonies   of  the   following   year.      These  j 
latter  are  impregnated  by  the  drones,   and  only  one  impreg- 
nation ever   takes   place,  the   effects    of  which   last    until   the  j 
whole  of   the   bees   are    hatched    in   the    succeeding    summer. 
The  workers  and  males  of  all  these  species  perish  before  winter 
commences. 

As  the  "  Devonshire  Bee-keeper  "  is  one  of  the  new  school, 
I  strongly  recommend  him  to  get  a  bee-book  published  by  the  | 
ingenious  Mr.  Huisli  about  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  that  gentle- 
man throws  overboard  all  the  theory  of  the  immortal  Huber  by 
a  stroke  of  his  pen.  Mr.  Huish  insists  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  queen  mother  and  the  drone,  "  that  the 
aura  "  of  the  drone  fecundates  the  eggs,  but  that  the  queen  has 
the  power  of  laying  all  the  eggs  both  of  drones  and  workers, 
and,  of  course,  queens  (which  in  precedence  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  first).  He  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say  (cle  mortuis  nil 
nisi  ventm),  enters  into  a  long  tirade  against  poor  Mr.  Huber 
for  many  pages,  condemning  the  whole  of  his  work  as  an  im- 
position on  the  gullability  of  the  public.  Mr.  Huish's  work  is  a 
very  comprehensive  one,  and,  I  think,  contains  more  matter  of 
one  sort  and  another  than  almost  any  of  the  sort  extant. 

Should  a  hive  lose  its  queen  and  no  confusion  take  place  in 
consequence,  depend  upon  it  there  is  another  young  queen  in 
embryo,  or  one  ready  to  take  her  place.  This  must  have  been 
the  case  in  the  account  given  by  the  "  Devonshire  Bee- 
keeper "  in  a  late  Number  of  The  Joernal  oe  HoH-ncri/ruHE. 

Water  ought  to  be  given  to  bees  from  the  middle  of  March 
until  the  end  of  the  swarming  season,  as  they  require  water 
only  during  the  great  breeding  season.  I  have  found  the  easiest 
method  is  to  use  a  moderate  stone  trough  filled  with  pebbles  to 
the  brim,  or  pieces  of  wood  floating  at  the  top  of  the  water. 
The  wood  should  cover  nearly  the  whole  surface.  I  have 
noticed  frequently  that  fresh  rain  water  is  preferred  to  pure 
spring  water,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  bees  settle  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  or  trees  after  rain,  even  near  the  usual  place — the 
trough  intended  for  them.  'Where  there  are  nice,  gravelly, 
shallow,  running  brooks,  there  is  no  occasion  to  offer  water. 

One  of  your  correspondents  is  puzzled  at  Mr.  Taylor's  descrip- 
tion of  a  good  bee  country.  There  is  little  obscurity  in  the 
statement.  What  Mr.  Taylor  means  is,  I  think,  quite  true— that 
a  rather  poor  country,  such  as  is  found  in  parts  of  Dorsetshire 
and  Hampshire,  where  there  is  abundance  of  heath,  is  better 
adapted  for  bees  than  a  highly  cultivated  country  without 
heath,  although  the  land  may  be  let  for  double  the  sum  or 
more.  Parts  of  Hampshire  near  the  New  Forest  will  support 
many  more  bees  than  the  richest  tracts  which  can  be  found. 
There  are  heath  and  white  clover  in  abundance,  and  numerous 
wild  flowers,  trees  of  all  sorts,  and  honeydew,  &c. 

The  honey  of  the  past  summer  is  of  excellent  quality  ;  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  tasted  better. 

The  finest  honey  I  ever  met  with  was  in  the  north  of  Devon, 
and  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  showery  summer — 1849. 

I  hope  soon  to  read  a  favourable  report  of  the  Ligurian  bees 
from  some  correspondent,  and  detailed  particulars  as  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  honey  taken  from  some  of  the  most 
flourishing  stocks.  From  the  appearances  and  the  southernly 
and  westerly  winds  continuing  over  the  equinox,  we  may  expect 
a  mdd  winter  very  unlike  the  last. — H.  W.  Newman,  Hillside, 
Cheltenham. 


milk  to  make  it  foam — any  more  than  this  is  injurious  ;  now 
moisten  the  c-ust  about  as  soft  as  ordinary  biscuit,  roll  out  and 
butter  it  over  lightly,  then  double  it  over  once  and  repeat.  Put  in 
no  more  apples  than  the  crust  will  easily  lap  over  on,  and  two  small 
dumplings  are  better  than  one  large  one,  as  they  are  more  easily 
got  into  a  bag,  and  take  less  time  in  cooking.  When  the  fruit 
is  cooked  the  pastry  is  done,  and  the  time  of  cooking  must  be 
regulated  accordingly.  If  we  cook  the  fruit  before  putting  it  in, 
half  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  boil  an  ordinary-sized  dumpling 
made  in  this  way — though  in  roll-form  two  hours  are  necessary. 
Pudding-bags  must  be  kept  sweet  and  clean,  dipped  in  boiling 
water  and  well  floured  en  the  inside  before  using.  A  good  sauce 
to  be  eaten  with  apple  dumplings  is  as  follows  : — To  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  add  a  good  slice  of  butter,  half  a  nutmeg  grated, 
two  table-spoonsful  of  flour,  previously  mixed  in  cold  water, 
and  half  a  tea-spoonful  extract  of  lemon,  with  a  coffee-cup  full 
of  white  sugar ;  boil  one  minute.  As  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  heavy  apple  dumplings  are  owing  to  too  much  cooking,  or 
want  of  enough  shortening,  or  perhaps  a  poor  fire,  and  water  not 
boiling  to  start  with. — M.  J.  Stephenson. —  (Prairie  Farmer.) 

WHITEWASH. — Whitewash  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  the  world  when  properly  applied.  It  prevents  not  only  the 
decay  of  wood,  but  conduces  greatly  to  the  healthiness  of  all 
buildings,  whether  of  wood  or  stone.  Outbuildings  and  fences 
when  not  painted  should  be  supplied  once  or  twice  every  year 
with  a  good  coat  of  whitewash,  which  should  be  prepared  in  the 
following  way  : — Take  a  clean,  water-tight  barrel  or  other  suitable 
cask,  and  put  into  it  half  a  bushel  of  lime.  Slake  it  by  pouring 
water  over  it  boiling  hot,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  it 
5  inches  deep,  and  stir  it  briskly  till  thoroughly  slaked.  When 
the  slaking  has  been  effected,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  add  2  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  1  lb.  of  common  salt.  These  will  cause 
the  wash  to  harden,  and  prevent  its  cracking,  which  gives  an 
unseemly  appearance  to  the  work.  H  desirable,  a  beautiful 
cream  colour  may  be  communicated  to  the  above  wash  by  adding 
3  lbs.  of  yellow  ocre ;  or  a  good  pearl  or  lead  colour  by  the  addi- 
tion of  lamp,  vine,  or  ivory  black.  For  fawn  colour,  add  4  lbs. 
of  umber,  Turkish  or  American  (the  latter  is  the  cheapest),  1  lb. 
of  Indian  red  and  1  lb.  of  common  lampblack.  For  a  common 
stone  colour,  add  4  lbs.  of  raw  umber  and  2  lbs.  of  lampblack. 
This  wash  may  be  applied  with  a  common  whitewash-brush, 
and  will  be  found  much  superior  both  in  appearance  and  dura- 
bility to  common  whitewash. — (Chem.  Gazette.) 

Buttermilk  eok  Gapes  in  Chickens. — A  correspondent 
says,  "  Feed  chickens  with  plenty  of  Indian  meal  made  into  a 
dough  with  sour  buttermilk,  and  they  will  not  be  troubled  with 
the  gapes." — (Genesee  Farmer.) 


VARIETIES. 

Apple  Dumplings. — In  every  paper  you  will  see  some  time  or 
other  the  query,  How  can  I  make  light  pot-pie?  How  can  I 
make  light  apple  dumplings  ?  And  certainly  I  had  rather  go 
hungry  a  little  while  than  eat  the  slices  of  "specific  gravity.''  I 
have  before  now  masticated  for  politeness  sake.  Some  time  since 
I  promised  to  give  our  way  of  making  apple  dumplings  which  is 
as  follows  : — Having  pared  and  thinly  sliced  the  apple,  I  rub 
butter  in  the  flour  nearly  enough  for  an  ordinary  pie-crust ; 
mix  a  little  soda  in  some  water,  and  pour  enough  in  some  butter- 


OUE,  LETTEE  BOX. 

Cct  ix  a  Dbake's  Foot  (Pou/rry  Fancier).— Wash  the  cut  of  the 
drake's  foot  thoroughly,  and  be  pure  vou  leave  no  stone  or  pebble,  not  the 
smallest,  in  it ;  if  you  do  it  will  fester.  If  there  is  inflammation  poultice  it ; 
if  there  is  not,  tie  tip  in  leather,  and  let  the  bird  walk  onlv  on  the  grass. 
It  will  soon  be  well. 

Cochtn-China  Hen  not  Laving  I  fa  7,  in),—  Xo  one  who  wishes  for  a  good 
snpply  of  eggs  keeps  a  Cochin-China  hen  after  she  is  one  year  old.  Your 
hen  is  three  years  and  a  half,  and  is  becoming  worthless.  You  might  oral 
the  Indian  corn  from  your  poultry  diet.  Barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  would 
be  better. 

Patent  Cattle  Food  (A  Subscriber). — If  you  give  ycui  cattle  the  best 
meal,  and  the  best  oil  cake,  you  wilt  fatten'them  quite  as  fast,  and  very 
much  cheaper,  as  you  could  with  any  patent  food. 

Young  Mile  Bieds  Dying  (X.  Ji.). — It  is  a  common  occurrence  for 
young  birds  to  die  about  the  moulting  time.  I  think  it  often  arises  from 
reeding  them  on  too  heating  or  exciting  food,  such  as  rape  .;nd  hempseed. 
It  is  like  pampering  the  appetite  of  a  child  on  hot  and  highly-spiced  food 
and  brandy  sauce.  Plain,  nutritious,  unstimulating  diet  will  produce  a 
strong1,  healthy  constitution,  and  enable  the  birds  to  moult  without  diffi- 
culty.—B.  P.  B. 

Feeding  P.:  i  -— M«.isi  DBS  in  Bee-hives  (A.  IT).— My  bees  did  quite  at 
well  last  winter  on  sugar  and  water  as  they  could  possibly  have  done  on 
honey.  I  gave  no  specific  quantity  to  each  hive,  but  fed  until  they  were 
heavy  ei  ough  to  stand  the  winter.  I  was  certainly  much  ann< ■yen  by  the 
presence  ui  internal  moisture,  but  do  not  believe  the  qnalitj  of  the  food 
had  any  influence  upon  this  evil.  I  am  quite  undecided  as  to  the  best 
plan  of  getting  rid  of  it,  but  object  to  ventilation  duiing  winter.  At 
present  I  avoid  large  windows,  and  allow  only  one  in  each  bos.  I  also 
intend  trying  unpainted  boxes  not  exceeding  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  with  efficient  external  protection.  I  fully  agree  with  yon  as  to  the 
superiority  of  Ligurian  bees.— A  0BTOKSHTKS  P.h-kseper. 

Silkworm's  Egos  (F.  W.  Tmclel.— These  'the  common)  may  be  bought 
at  some  of  the  shop*  in  Cove-nt  Garden  Market.  We  do  not  know  where 
those  of  the  Ailanthus  silkworm  are  to  be  bought.  Seeds  are  best  sent  to 
Australia  in  separate  small  canvass  bags  (no  paperj  each  suspended  by 
itself  from  the  ceiling  of  a  cabin. 
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Meteorology    of  the    Week.— At   Chiswick,   from   observations   during  the    last   thirtv-four 
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in  1813.      During  the  period  130  days  wore  fine,  and  on  108  rain  fell. 

VARIEGATION,   CROSS-BREEDING,   AND 
MULING  OF  PLANTS. 


m* 


T  is  only  recently/  that 
my  attention  was  di- 
rected to  your  maga- 
zine  for  animadver- 
sions on  an  article  I 
liad  written  in  a  co- 
temporary,  on  the  va- 
riegation in  the leaves 
of  plants;  and  having 
now   possessed  myself  of   the 
whole  Numbers  of  your  current 
volume,  I  have  read  with  in- 


terest the  very  ably  written 
articles  of  those  who  have  so  animadverted  on  the  remarks 
I  made,  and  also  with  still  higher  interest  the  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Beaton  on  the  same  subject.  However  much  I 
lament  to  stand  opposed  to  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Mr.  Beaton,  whose  vast  experience  and  great  powers  of 
observation  entitle  his  opinions  to  much  respect;  yet  as 
he,  and  he  only  so  far  as  I  can  see,  maintains  the  belief 
and  asserts  it  as  doctrine  not  to  be  gainsayed  that  varie- 
gation is  not  disease,  I  do  humbly  demur  to  that  assertion, 
and  adhere  to  the  views  I  adopted— that  it  is. 

I  cannot  appeal  like  Mr.  Beaton  to  the  experience  of 
forty  years,  but  I  can  do  so  to  at  least  half  that  term, 
during  which  time  I  have  made  no  end  of  experiments 
which,  if  one-tenth  of  them  had  succeeded,  would  have 
gone  far  to  establish  the  Lamarckian  doctrine  so  recently 
revived  by  Mr.  Darwin — that  all  plants  now  so  diversified 
had  their  beginnings  in  a  few  original  forms.  How 
impressed  with  this  belief  I  laboured  to  establish  it,  by 
trying  to  unite  races  and  genera  very  distantly  allied,  I 
would  now  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  in  detail.  But 
of  this  again. 

How  stands  the  question,  and  how  stand  opinions  for 
variegation  being  health  or  disease? 

The  opinions  of  an  "Old  Showman, "  which  I  generally 
endorsed  bv  my  own  views,  have  been  animadverted  on 
as  I  have  observed,  not  controverted  by  the  other  writers 
who  give  evidence,  or  offer  remarks  on  the  question. 

"  Nickerboe  "  (why  should  men  who  write  so  well  as 
"Nickeebor,"  an  "Old  Showman,"  or  ■'  G.,"  not  give 
their  names  in  full?)  no  doubt  sets  out  holding  with 
deference  "  that  variegation  is  not  disease ;"  and  he  cites 
the  case  of  "the  variegated  Pelargonium  Flower  of  the 
Day"  not  being  a  seedling,  as  an  "Old  Showman" 
believed,  but  a  sport,  or  if  he  will  have  it  so,  a  diseased 
branch  of  a  Scarlet  Geranium  whose  history  was  known, 
and  from  which  he,  "Nickeebor,"  once  raised  a  batch 
of  seedlings,  every  one  of  which  "was  variegated  or 
diseased  from  the  seed-lobes."  This  I  can  perfectly  well 
understand.  It  is  the  common  case  of  a  diseased  parent 
transmitting  its  taint  to  the  progeny,  of  which  we  have 
instances  every  day  as  well  in  the  animal  as  in  the 
vegetable  world.  He  next  notices  my  own  experiment 
of  seedlings  raised  between  the  white-flowered  and  the 
No.  2S. — Vol.  II.,  New  Series. 


scarlet-flowered  Geraniums  as  adverse  to  my  own  views, 
and  as  tending  to  show  that  variegation  is  not  disease. 
But  may  not  disease  be  in  the  root  as  well  as  in  the 
branch,  in  the  seed  as  well  as  in  the  leaf?  That  is  what 
I  contend  for,  and  I  do  think  my  experiment  repeated, 
be  it  remembered,  and  with  like  results  both  times,  proves 
it,  and  Mr.  Beaton  to  this  extent  confirms  the  fact,  that 
the  disease  or  affection,  for  he  disputes  disease,  is  in  the 
pollen.  My  white-flowered  Pelargonium  was  the  first  of 
all  its  race  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  It  was  given  to  me 
as  a  white-flowered  variety  of  the  common  Scarlet  Gera- 
nium, and  I  believed  it  to  have  been  accidentally  raised 
from  seed,  just  as  the  Venus  victrix,  or  first  white- 
flowered  Fuchsia  was  obtained;  no  one  could  tell  how. 
But  I  do  not  know,  and  cannot  vouch  for  its  origin.  If 
it  was  in  itself,  by  whatever  law,  a  departure  from  its 
kindred  in  the  flower,  might  not  a  like  departure  be 
transmitted  to  the  foliage  of  its  progeny?  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  certainly  originated  in  the  pollen  — i.e.,  in  the 
male,  and  not  in  the  female  parent ;  for  when  the  cross 
was  inverted,  and  the  white-flowered  kind  made  the  seed- 
bearer,  the  healthy  pollen  of  Tom  Thumb  was  attested  in 
the  unbroken  verdure  of  the  seedlings,  no  malaffection 
ensuing  from  the  taint  or  disease  (supposing  it  present) 
in  the  seed-bearer.  This  is  a  fact,  if  it  be  not  a  law, 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  at  one  with 
Mr.  Beaton  upon  it.     But  to  proceed. 

In  this  experiment  "Nickeebor"  can  maintain  nothing 
against  disease  being  the  cause  of  variegation.  I  agree 
with  him  the  result  is  remarkable. 

I  am  not  to  dispute  the  indelible  nature  of  variegation 
in  some  plants,  though  it  is  far  from  permanent  in  all, 
and  I  know  of  none  where  it  is  more  fixed  than  in  the 
Arundo  donax,  var.  versicolor,  or  common  Gardener's 
Garters,  a  plant  whose  variegation,  I  believe,  no  cultiva- 
tion will  eradicate.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  this  is 
set  down  by  Loudon,  I  presume  correctly,  as  a  sport  of 
3  feet  in  height  of  the  true  Arundo  donax,  which  he  sets 
down  as  10  feet  high.  Now,  if  this  do  not  instruct  disease 
in  the  striped  variety,  it  establishes  a  great  shortcoming 
in  the  vigour  which  characterises  the  non-variegated 
original  species. 

And  this  brings  me  to  notice  the  very  candid,  and  I 
think  just  comments  offered  by  your  other  correspoudent 
"G,"  who,  though  following  suit  to  "  Nickeebor,"  frankly 
admits  "  one  thing  which  may  go  far  to  support  Mr. 
Anderson's  views,  and  that  is — that  variegation  is,  I 
believe,  invariably  accompanied  with  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution in  vigour  of  gronth."  I  do  hold  with  "G."  that 
this  fact  is  invariable.  Let  any  one  look  at  a  variegated 
plant,  and  compare  it  with  its  non- variegated  congener, 
i  r  with  the  leaves  of  a  stray  shoot  (which  may  often  be 
found  on  a  variegated  plant)  having  leaves  of  unvaried 
green,  and  compare  their  separate  aspects,  he  will  find 
the  green  tree  or  shoot  possessed  of  a  vigour  and  full 
development  of  leaf  which  are  not  in  the  variegated  one. 
On  goirnr  round  our  Botanic  Garden  here  lately,  with 
Mr.  McNab,  the  curator,  I  observed  a  striking  instance 
of  this  in  a  variegated  Oak,  a  tree  of  some  10  feet  or 
No,  681.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Series. 
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12  feet  high,  and  well  spread  on  the  top,  no  great  dimen- 
sions for  an  Oak  certainly,  the  leaves  of  which  were  all  less 
or  more  attenuated,  and  as  if  nipped  round  the  edges,  the  true 
outline  being  deficient  in  all  of  them.  But  amid  the  varie- 
gation, there  arose  a  shoot  or  two  of  deep  verdure,  and  here  the 
leaves  were  entire,  and  about  twice  the  size  of  the  variegated 
ones.  The  case  is  common  over  all  or  most  variegated  plants, 
insomuch  so,  that  but  for  the  high  authority  arrayed  against  my 
views,  or  the  views  which  I  endorsed,  I  would  have  left  the 
question  to  its  fate,  or  its  own  solution. 

But  I  must  cito  the  testimony  of  no  less  a  witness  than  Mr. 
Beaton  himself  to  support  my  views.  He  tells  us  (page  3 '  2) 
what  Mr.  Standish  has  done,  and  can  do  among  Rhododendrons 
in  this  way,  that  he  can  cross  these,  great  and  small,  "  down  or 
up  to  the  verge  of  variegation,  and  until  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  colour  in  the  leaves,  and  no  art  of  man  can  grow  the  seedlings  ; 
yet  every  one  of  them  is  in  perfect  health,  according  to  its  own 
degree  of  existence."  Now  this  is  just  what  I  contend  for.  If 
Mr.  Standish  cannot  get  these  blanched  shoots  to  grow,  it  is 
just  what  I  learned  from  his  own  lips  not  long  since  when  he 
visited  me  here,  and  what  my  own  experience  taught  me  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  when  I  got  some  shoots  entirely  blanched 
among  the  variegated  batch  of  crossed  seedling  Pelargoniums 
referred  to,  which,  as  they  made  no  progress  on  the  plant,  I 
tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  strike  as  cuttings.  Truly  this  looks 
very  like  disease.  It  is  a  pure  albino,  whose  unhappy  state  in 
the  human  family,  few,  I   presume,  regard  as  anything  but  as 


But  I  will  not  fall  out  with  Mr.  Beaton,  "  Nickekbor,"  or 
"  G."  about  names.  We  are  all  at  one  as  to  the  main  thing — 
that  if  it  is  not  disease  it  is  an  affection  of  the  plant  entailing 
impaired  vigour,  and,  I  hold,  diminished  growth,  whose  true 
cause,  whether  originating  in  the  seed  or  occurring  in  the 
branch,  it  is  alike  desirable  to  have  ascertained ;  for  there  is 
at  present  a  rage  for  th^se  variegated  things,  and  if  the  laws 
which  produce  or  affect  them  can  be  clearly  shown,  then  it  will 
be  profitable  to  some  and  instructive  to  all  to  know  them. 

I  had  gone  on  thus  far  when  your  new  Part  for  August 
reached  me,  and  there  I  found  a  much  higher  and  more  reliable 
evidence  given  to  the  same  effect  with  my  own  in  the  excellent 
article  by  Dr.  Morren,  whose  very  searching  investigations  must 
settle  the  question  thus  far — that  variegation  is  disease ;  for, 
afier  going  over  M.  Sageret's  conclusions,  some  of  which  may  be 
exceptionable,  he  sums  up  by  observing,  "  After  this  exposition 
of  facts  variegation  may  be  regarded  as  a  malady."  The  various 
causes  assigned  by  M.  Sageret — such  as  the  seed  being  too  old, 
imperfectly  ripe,  or  defective  in  conformation,  or  that  impreg- 
nation was  imperfect  by  immature  pollen,  &c. — all  necessarily 
infer  that  variegation  is  the  result  of  disease,  or  imperfection  of 
some  sort  in  the  seed,  where  it  originates  in  the  seedling.  This 
very  scientific  paper  must  be  held  to  close  all  further  debate; 
yet  the  causes  which  produce  such  result*  are  still  a  mystery, 
whose  solution  the  practical  physiologist  has  still  to  make  out, 
the  way  to  which  certainly  has  been  made  less  difficult  by  the 
facts  and  experiments  communicated  in  the  papers  referred  to. 

I  had  intended,  ere  I  concluded  this  puper,  to  have  gone  a 
little  into  the  subject  of  all-engrossing  interest  of  hybridising 
and  cross-breeding  of  plants,  upon  which  Mr.  Beaton  in  his 
recent  papers  has  thrown  much  light  and  communicated  many 
facts  known  to  few  if  any  before.  But  though  I  cannot  now  go 
into  the  subject,  I  may  take  it  up  at  a  future  time,  and  state 
some  results  of  my  own  manifold  experiences  in  this  way  ;  by 
many  of  whieh  I  will  corroborate  Mr.  Beaion,  though,  on  the 
whole,  what  I  have  made  out  warrant  me  in  expecting  much 
stranger  things  to  be  accomplished  "than  have  been  dreamt  of 
in  his  philosophy."  Few  take  into  account  the  possibility  of 
doing  at  one  time  what  they  have  failed  to  do  at  another,  and  so 
abandon  in  disgust  experiments  tfhieh  may  have  oft  before  led 
only  to  disappointment.  The  patient,  experimentalist  must  wait 
weeks  and  months  for  a  favourable  time.  In  my  article  in  Mr. 
M'Intosh's  "Book  of  the  Garden,"*  I  insisted  upon  this 
being  studiously  watched  for  and  improved.  All  my  subsequent 
experience  confirms  me  more  and  more  in  that  view.  Few  sueh 
days  as  I  considered  fit  for  hybridising  (not  merely  crossing), 
occurred  in  this  bygone  summer,  and  scare,  ly  any  in  the  summer 
of  last  year.     Many  things  all  but  given  up 'as  hopeless  I  would 

*  Tins  paper  will  be  found  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Garden,"  pp.  319,  320, 
321.  322;  and  the  practical  portion  of  it  has  been  honoured  v,ilh  a  place 
in  Professor  Lindle.v's  last  edition  of  the  "Theory  of  Horticulture." 
pp.  41)0-494. 


resume  on  an  auspicious  day  (which  in  this  climate  are  truly 
like  angels'  visits) — a  day  not  of  strong  but  of  subdued  sunlight, 
with  a  sky  so  charged  with  electricity  as  to  give  a  buoyancy  to 
the  spirits  and  elasticity  to  the  limbs — a  day  when  man,  and 
bird,  and  beast  are  in  their  most  joyous  mood — seize  such  a  day 
and  shun  "  the  short  anthers  ;"  and  Darwin  himself  might  yet 
take  heart  of  grace  and  do  something  to  sustain  his  own  doc- 
trines. These  doctrines  I  long  clung  to,  and  gave  up  only  after 
hundreds  of  failures.  But  I  gave  expression  to  one  view  in  the 
paper  above  referred  to — in  the  "  Book  of  the  Garden,"  vol.  ii., 
page  320,  which  I  think  has  not  been  fully  if  at  all  regarded 
by  Mr.  Darwin  or  any  other  naturalist  bearing  closely  on  the 
subject  of  these  inquiries — namely,  the  gaps,  some  greater  and 
some  smaller,  which  occur  between  various  orders  of  plants. 
May  there  not  have  been,  ere  tins  globe  suffered  from  so  many 
disruptions,  an  affinity  between  plant  and  plant,  which,  by  the 
losses  these  convulsions  occasioned,  is  now  also  broken  up  and 
so  creating  these  gulfs  between  which  have  given  rise  to  races, 
genera,  and  species  of  all  the  various  dissim  ilar  forms  we  see 
around  us  ?  May  there  not,  too,  have  been,  in  the  early  stages 
of  this  world's  history,  a  very  different  state  of  atmospheric 
properties  from  what  now  obtains  more  favourable  to  the  ends 
in  question  ?* 

Having  already  trespassed  on  your  space  so  far,  I  must  now 
draw  to  a  close.  Ere  I  do  so,  however,  I  must  congratulate 
and  compliment  Mr.  Beaton  on  his  discovery  about  the  "  short 
anthers."  At  page  312  of  your  last  volume  he  observes,  "In 
the  great  bulk  of  Scarlet  and  Horseshoe  Geraniums  there  are  but 
seven  stamens,  four  long  ones,  one  of  medium  length,  but  which 
is  often  wanting,  and  two  almost  sessile  like  the  anthers  of 
Wheat — that  is,  very  short  indeed,  and  opening  at  the  bottom 
face  to  face.  These  two  are  they  which  reduce  a  whole  lamily 
to  beggary — first  to  dwarfs  or  Tom  Thumbs,  or,  better  still,  to 
Minimums,"  &c.  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  this  remarkable  enunciation  ;  for  I  had  from  time 
to  time,  for  ten  years  past  or  more,  been  drawn  to  consider  the 
purposes  of  these  short  stamens  in  the  races  of  the  Rhododendron, 
and  wrought  with  them  till  I  produced  the  very  results  Mr. 
Beaton  has  observed. 

The  Rhododendron  Edgworthi  had  no  sooner  delighted  culti- 
vators with  its  lovely,  large,  sweet-scented  flowers,  than  the 
desire  became  general  to  transfer  its  rare  properties  into  a  dwarfer 
progeny.  And  many,  unhappily,  for  this  purpose  began  their 
operations  by  attempting  crosses  on  this  species.  The  results 
were  a  disappointment ;  for  where  seeds  were  produced  the 
progeny  were  found,  I  believe  in  some  cases  only  after  many 
years,  to  be  pure  Edgworthi,  native  pollen  having,  perhaps, 
by  means  of  insects  superseded  the  foreign  application.  I  fortu- 
tunatcly  started  on  the  proper  track,  and  made  the  crosses 
with  its  pollen  on  the  other  species.  But  it  may  be  proper  and 
interesting  in  passing  here  to  mention,  that  though  I  have  often 
subsequently  tried  to  make  the  cross  upon  Edgworthi,  I  never 

*  I  took  this  view  in  the  article  referred  to  ("Book  of  the  Garden," 
vol.  ii.,  pape  319).  Nature,  as  conjectured  by  Linmeus,  was  occupied  by 
but  a  few  original  tvpes  of  the  innumerable  vegetable  forms  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  How  these  few  first  types,  if  that  great  authority 
was  right  in  that  belief,  have  become  varied  and  multiplied  from  classes  to 
tribes,  from  tribes  to  genera,  and  from  genera  to  species  and  endless 
varieties,  belongs  to  those  mysteries  of  Divine  agency  which  set  all  inquiry 
at  nought,  and  upon  which  it  were  equally  unprofitable  and  presumptuous 
at  the  pre.-ent  time  to  speculate.  For  who,  entreating  of  such  a  science, 
dare  invade  a  field  where  the  Omnipotent  evoked  no  aid  from  man,  ere 
yet,  indeed,  man  was — while  the  sun.  and  skiey  influences,  and  the  whole 
host  of  insect  races  now  extinct,  were  perhaps  but  parts  of  the  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  bv  which 


and  made  it  fit  for  man's  use  and  habitation  ?  "Who  can  speculate  now  on 
thpse.  or  hose  atmospheric  properties,  instinct  with  life,  under  whose 
influence  man  grew  and  increased  in  strength  till  the  span  of  man's 
existence  extended  to  near  a  thousand  years — when  there  were  giants  on 
the  earth — 

"  When  man  was  in  stature  as  towers  in  our  time. 
The  firstborn  of  Nature,  and,  like  her,  sublime," 

—a  life-giving  and  a  life-sustaining  Spirit  breathed  the  will  and  effected 
the  purposes  of  the  Creator  ?  Perh  ps  a  larger  portion  and  a  more  genial 
form  of  electricity  than  now  obtains  may  have  imparted  a  principle  of 
higher  vitality  to  the  air,  and  through  that  medium  have  communicated  a 
stronger  impulse  and  more  enduring  energies  to  both  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  ;  certain  it  is  that  a  change  hasta.en 
place.  Since  th"  Deluge  the  vital  forces  have  been  greatly  weakened. 
Man  since  then  has  scarce  lived  a  tithe  of  his  former  term  ;  and  the  vast 
exhumation  of  fossil  flora  bespeak  an  exuberance  and  variety  of  vegetation 
in  temperate  zones  that  have  no  parallel  at  the  present  day  even  in  tropical 
regions. 
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succeeded  in  getting  seeds  from  any  cross  so  attempted  upon 
that  most  untraceable  species. 

I  began  my  operations  on  another  pure  species  of  Dr.  Hooker's 
introduction — viz.,  R.  ciliatum,  both  being  from  the  Sikkim 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  the  latter  baring  all  the  fine  dwarf  habit, 
the  absence  of  which  is  the  great  fault  of  Edgworthi,  a  straggling, 
ungainly  thing.  Well,  to  work  I  went,  and  as  my  great  aim 
was  to  make  the  progeny  as  puny  as  possible,  I  purposely  used 
the  two  short  anthers  which  Mr.  Beaton  refers  to.  But  I  used 
long  as  well  as  short  stamens.  These  crosses,  which  were  effected 
in  the  spring  of  1S55,  took,  and  I  sowed  the  seeds  in  September 
and  October  of  that  year.  There  were  five  separate  batches, 
marked  A,  B,  C,  &c.  Now,  of  the  taller-growing  kinds,  I  have 
two  plants  set  with  flower-buds.  But  these  were  a  set  of  dwurfs, 
which,  with  all  my  care  never  raised  their  heads  above  the  pots, 
and  these,  so  far  as  they  are  now  living,  creep  along  with  small 
tufts  of  foliage  on  the  surface  of  the  pots,  pretty  enough  in  their 
way,  but  without  showing  the  least  appearance  of  bud  or  blossom. 
Through  the  six  years  of  their  existence  the  tallest  have  got 
shifted ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  the  pigmy  progeny  of  the 
short  stamens. 

Mr.  Beaton  as  the  first,  perhaps,  to  find  out,  and  certainly  the 
first  so  far  as  I  know,  to  announce  this  strange  discovery,  is 
entitled  to  its  full  merit.  Its  full  value  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently tested.  For  although  I  have  produced  the  tiny  things  in 
the  Rhododendron  family  which  he  has  done  with  Pelargonium, 
inquiry  should  not  stop  here.  And  for  my  part  I  did  not  limit 
my  aim  merely  to  produce  by  them  more  dwarfish  plants  than 
the  parents.  Regarding  as  I  did,  the  pollen  of  these  small 
anthers  as  of  finer  particles  than  the  pollen  of  the  longer  and 
larger  ones,  I  used  it  as  a  provision  of  Nature's  own  suggesting, 
in  preference  to  the  latter  in  crossing  the  smaller  species  whose 
pollen-tubes  I  feared  might  not  admit  the  grosser  globules  of 
these  larger  anthers.  And  when  the  two  dwarf  stamens  failed,  I 
used  the  smallest  and  shortest  of  the  remaining  stamens.  I  still 
cling  to  the  belief  that  in  this  way  I  effected  crosses  in  which 
with  larger  anthers  I  should  have  failed.  I  look  on  them  as 
affording  the  chance  of  effecting  unions  with  remote  species  or 
genera — as  the  links,  in  short,  by  which  large  and  family  groups 
might  be  united.  These  were  in  the  days  of  my  Lamarckian 
notions  ;  and  the  recoil  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  fanciful 
theories  I  then  indulged,  discouraged  me  from  pursuing  or  even 
recording  the  results  of  my  experiments  with  them.  I  did 
wrong  in  this,  and  fresh  trials  ought  yet  to  be  made  ;  and  though 
these  odd  pair  of  tiny  stamens  are  peculiar,  perhaps,  to  the 
Pelargonia  and  Rhododendra,  yet  stamens  analogous  whose 
pollen  possesses  like  properties,  may  be  found  in  other  races. 
The  experimenter  should  go  hit  by  bit,  and  never  despise  the 
day  of  small  things,  and  if  he  cannot  produce  a  mule  between  a 
Raspberry  and  a  Strawberry,  or  a  Currant  and  a  Gooseberry  (I 
never  tried  the  latter),  let  him  try  the  muling  of  more  nearly 
allied  things.  I  do  not  despair  yet  of  producing  a  mule  between 
the  Blackberry  and  Raspberry.  I  made  the  effort  this  past 
summer,  but  my  experiment  was  marred  by  an  accident.  I 
certainly  did  try  for  a  mule  between  the  Bubus  idseus  and  the 
Strawberry,  and  the  latter  with  Rubus  glabratus,  an  Andean 
species  which  I  alone  possess,  from  both  of  which  crosses  1  have 
young  plants,  the  Strawberry  being  the  seed-bearer  in  both. 
Though  the  seedlings  are  dissimilar  to  look  at,  I  cannot  vouch 
as  yet  for  the  crosses  being  true.  I  have  a  plant  of  the  former 
cross,  now  three  years  old,  which  has  never  yet  fruited.  The 
leaves  often  divide  into  four  instead  of  three  lobes,  and  the 
footstalks  are  much  more  wiry  or  shrubby  than  the  Strawberry. 
Here  Myatt's  Pine  was  the  seed-bearer.  There  seems  evidently 
a  variation  from  the  female  parent,  and  though,  certainly,  it  is 
most  like  the  Strawberry,  there  is  little  disposition  to  throw 
off  runners.  My  other  crosses  in  these  tribes  being  of  this 
summer,  the  seedlings  are  too  young  to  hazard  any  opinion  about 
them. 

These  trials  may  suggest  similar  experiments  to  others.  This 
is  not  a  field  where  any  one  can  assign  a  definite  limit  bevond 
which,  in  some  favourable  season,  another  may  not  go,  and  none 
should  be  discouraged  by  another's  failure.  Neither  should  the 
bold  experimentalist  follow  suit  to  the  most  enlightened.  As 
the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  medicine  have  been  made  by 
those  whom  the  faculty  call  quacks,  so  may  like  success  await 
those  who  here  adventure  somewhat  on  their  own  inventions. 
Yet  let  them  not  go  to  far  extremes,  else  failure  and  vexation 
will  inevitably  be  the  fruit  of  theii  labours. — Isaac  Anheesox 
Heney,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity,  Edinburgh. 


ANNE   BOLEYN  AND   OTHER  HIGHLY 
PERFUMED  PINKS. 

As  recently  as  1S40,  which  seems  but  as  yesterday,  the  best  of 
all  the  spicy-scented  flowers,  the  most  wholesome  of  all  the 
scents  of  flowers  that  one  could  get  for  love  or  money  for  Christ- 
mas-eve, was  one  sort  of  Dianthus,  a  cross-bred  Pink  between  a 
common  rose  Pink  and  a  deeper-coloured  single  seedling  of  a 
Carnation,  and  that  sort  was  called  Anne  Boleyn.  If  any  one 
would  give  me  now  a  pair  of  plants  of  that  Anne  Boleyn  I 
should  feel  very  much  obliged.  The  reason  I  want  it  is  this  :  it 
was  the  very  best  cross  that  ever  was  raised  between  a  garden 
Pink  and  a  half-wild  Carnation,  as  ninety-nine  seedlings  out  of 
every  hundred  of  all  the  Carnation  seedlings  I  ever  saw  might 
be  called.  I  want  to  cross  with  it  again  among  the  new  races 
of  English,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  Dianthuses,  unless  some  one 
with  more  leisure  should  volunteer  to  do  the  thing  for  me. 

We  English  florists  are  certainly  the  most  extravagant  class  of 
men  under  the  sun.  We  spend  no  end  of  time  and  money  to  get 
new  plants  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  We  increase  and  mul- 
tiply them  with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  and  we  cross  as  many 
of  them  as  will  submit  to  the  process  ;  and  the  moment  we  get 
hold  of  a  seedling  out  of  a  hundred  which  is  inclined  to  some 
Btrain  or  other,  which  some  one  or  other  of  us  has  a  fancy  for, 
away  go  the  ninety-nine  to  the  rubbish-heap,  and  the  pet  seedling 
has  more  indulgence  than  would  suffice  to  prove  that  ten  or 
twenty  of  the  seedlings  which  were  cast  out  in  the  hurry  had 
better  properties  in  bud,  so  to  speak,  than  the  one  which  was 
made  choice  of,  because  its  properties  were  one  or  two  years 
sooner  out  of  bud,  and  fit  to  be  seen. 

It  is  not  money  or  skill  we  want  at  all — indeed,  we  have  too 
much  of  both  for  our  good  ;  what  we  want  is  patience  and 
industry  in  the  prosecution  of  races  of  garden  plants  for  improve- 
ment. There  is  not  one  class  of  plants  that  we  prosecute  for  im- 
provement, of  which  we  might  not  have  had  double  the  number 
of  sections,  or  Btrains,  or  class,  or  whatever  we  may  call  them, 
and  of  some  of  them  from  six  to  a  dozen  sections,  and  the  plants 
in  each  of  these  sections  might  just  be  as  good  as  those  we  now 
possess  or  have  possessed  in  a  single  strain.  These  multiplied 
sources  of  enjoyment  have  been  lost  to  us  for  our  want  of 
patience,  and  through  a  vitiated  taste,  which  expelled  every 
seedling  of  the  ninety  and  nine  because  they  did  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  so  quick  in  showing  of  what  properties  and  proportions 
they  were  made  of. 

Dianthus  is  one  of  the  happy  families  to  which  we  lend  a 
helping  hand  ;  but  like  all  the  rest  of  the  families  which  enjoy  our 
support  and  patronage,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
seedlings  are  sent  to  destruction  for  not  being  what  we,  or  some 
of  us,  pride  ourselves  in  rearing. 

Now,  he  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  of  all  the 
properties  of  which  flowers  can  be  possessed,  the  best  property 
that  any  of  the  race  of  Dianthus  can  ever  be  gifted  for  my 
own  eye  and  for  my  nosegay,  is  to  be  of  the  most  grateful, 
spicy,  or  aromatic  fragrance  ;  and  the  next  property  to  that  is  a 
most  pleasing  colour  ;  and  the  third  and  only  other  point  I  would 
insist  on,  or  be  thankful  to  obtain,  would  be  a  habit  of  perpetual 
blooming,  or  what  you  might  call  an  evergreen  climbing  Moss 
Rose  with  yellow  flowers.  Be  it  known,  also,  to  all  those  who 
do  not  happen  to  know  it  already,  that  Anne  Boleyn  Pink  is 
the  most  true  sweet  of  all  the  garden  Pink  races,  that  its  fra- 
grance is  a  compound  of  that  of  the  Clove  Carnation  and  the 
wild  mountain  Pink,  called  plumosus,  which  wild  Pink  has  the 
most  genuine  Pink  scent  of  all  the  family,  as  the  Clove  is  cer- 
tainly and  better  known  to  be  the  most  gratefully  sweet  of  all 
the  Carnation  tribe.  And,  moreover,  Anne  Boleyn  is  the 
strongest  constitution  of  all  the  seedlings  we  yet  know  of  as 
crosses  between  some  Pink  and  some  Carnation,  and  yet 
retaining  the  full  character  and  looks  of  a  garden  Pink  at  the 
same  time  :  therefore,  if  Anne  Boleyn  produces  pollen,  or  if  it 
will  take  to  the  pollen  of  others,  it  would  not  be  going  back  a 
step  of  twenty  years  to  bring  it  up  now  for  cross-breeding,  but 
the  very  reverse. 

Scent  is  fast  falling  out  of  Dianthus,  or  out  of  the  Cloveworts, 
through  injudicious  crossing — I  mean  injudicious  in  the  sense  of 
scenting  a  flower.  The  Rose  is  in  peril  of  the  same  over- 
whelming misfortune.  ABose  without  a  thorn  and  without  scent 
might  do  very  well  for  a  fashionable  flower-gardener,  but  it  would 
not  do  for  a  Rose  to  a  lady  or  to  a  laundrymaid.  Just  so  with  a 
Pink  or  Carnation,  or  anything  that  might  come  from  the  union 
of  the  two,  and  that  is  my  sole  reason  for  wishing  a  cross  bout 
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with  Anne  Boleyn.  But  some  long-headed  fellow  oti  the  con- 
tinent has  been  two  or  three  years  before  me  in  the  race  — I  do 
not  moan  the  race  of  Dianthus,  but  the  run  to  get  the  cream  off 
the  top  of  Dianthns,  before  it  is  mixed  tops  and  bottoms. 

The  l'ink  called  Dianthns  hybridus  multillorus  in  the  "  Illus- 
trated Bouquet,"  and  which  was  exhibited  for  the  first  ti  ae  before 
tin-  Plot  il  Committee  this  time  last  year  by  the  Welling! on  Road 
Nursery,  is  undoubtedly  a  cross  between  the  Anne  Boleyn  l'ink 
and  some  pale  variety  of  the  perpetual  tree  Carnations.  The 
paleness  of  the  tree  Carnation  has  taken  the  deep  pink  out  of 
the  Anne  Boleyn  side  of  the  cross,  and  the  new  multillorus  is  of 
a  rose  pink  hue.  But  I  shall  get  in  my  best  plant  of  it  from 
the  window-sill  and  examine  it  again  ;  and  so  I  did,  and  find  I 
have  been  mistaken  in  referring  one  side  of  the  cross  to  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  other  parent  mnst  have  been  much  less  sweet 
than  Anne  Bo'.eyn,  or  else  the  fragrance  of  the  particular  kind 
of  hybrid  perpetual  Carnation.  The  other  side  of  the  cross 
happens  to  be  of  very  weak  scent,  as  some  seedlings  do  turn  out 
often.  At  all  events  here  is  a  key  to  the  greatest  want,  and  the 
most  difficult  want  to  supply  twenty  yeurs  back  when  I  first 
undertook  to  have  Moss  Roses  and  Anne  Bolejn  Pinks  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Christmas,  as  I  certainly  did  the  next  year 
after  I  went  to  Shrubland  Park — that  is,  in  1841,  and  what 
a  tremendous  hard  winter  it  was.  How  wonderful  has  been 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  gardening  since  that  day ;  but 
none  of  the  wonders  are  more  wonderful  than  that  the  same 
parties  can  now  have  all  but  true  Anne  Boleyn  Pinks  at  Christ- 
mas, without  the  least  forcing  at  all.  Dianthns  hybridus  inulti- 
florus  can  be  had  by  the  score,  or  by  the  gross,  or  thousand,  to 
come  naturally  into  Grst  bloom  from  the  end  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  November,  in  mild  autumns  in  the  open  ground, 
and  they  can  be  lifted,  potted,  staked,  and  put  by  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  a  shaded  place,  and  alter  that  have  the  pots  on  the 
outside  of  the  window-sill,  just  as  I  have  them  now,  or  inside 
where  you  please,  or  out  in  the  conservatory — I  mean  out  of  pots 
along  the  front  borders.  Nothing  can  be  more  sweet  than  the 
old  Cloves,  if  we  could  have  them  so.  But  when  we  come  to 
cross  for  sweetness  we  shall  use  the  pollen  of  all  the  Cloves,  and 
of  all  the  Pinks  and  common  border  Carnations,  with  the  per- 
petual tree  Carnations  ;  and  before  the  end  of  it  all  our  Sweet 
Williams  may  be  as  fragrant  as  the  name  is. 

Let  us  go  at  the  object,  however,  like  people  of  common  sense 
and  patience.  The  result  itself,  you  must  keep  in  mind,  is  to  be 
the  sweetest  we  can  make  of  all  our  Cloves  and  Pinks,  to  supply 
rooms  and  glasses  the  whole  winter  through  with  cut  flowers  of 
that  stamp,  with  symmetrical  plants  of  them  in  bloom  from  the 
size  of  a  No.  60-pot,  io  a  pot  of  No.  16,  as  full  as  it  will  hold  of 
no  end  of  flowering-stems  rising  from  quite  a  tussack  of  leaves, 
Clove  fashion.  Then  by  having  so  many  different  sizes  of  plants, 
as  the  difference  is  in  pots  from  60's  to  16's,  there  will  be  no 
bother  about  being  not  able  to  fit  the  pots  with  what  they  have 
in  the  rooms  to  put  the  pots  in.  Some  have  one  thing,  some 
another,  some  are  almost  too  small  to  hold  a  60-pot,  and  some 
are  not  small  enough.  Then  the  vay  to  (Sect  the  object  is,  to 
order  as  many  packets  of  seeds  of  all  the  Clove  and  Carnation 
tribes  as  one  can  afford  ;  from  among  the  seedlings  choose  the 
colours  you  like  best.  They  will  be  all  but  single  flowers,  but 
singles  are  the  best  for  this  kind  of  work.  We  want  all  colours 
for  all  tastes,  and  to  be  able  to  get  them  we  must  use  every  one 
of  the  crosses  which  we  have  already,  including  those  from  the 
Indian  Pinks,  as  well  as  all  that  have  been  got  from  our  own 
garden  plants.  Some  of  these  have  pollen  and  some  have  no 
pollen  ;  some  will  seed  by  cross  pollen,  and  some  will  not  seed  by 
any  pollen  ;  but  which  is  which,  and  which  will  do,  no  mortal 
can  tell  just  yet,  the  fact  has  to  be  proved  in  every  way  you  take 
it.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  garden  races  of  Pinks,  Picotees, 
Carnations,  &c.,  will  cross  with  Indian  and  Japan  Dianthuses, 
and  with  our  own  Sweet  Williams.  ■  The  aim  being  to  keep  the 
old  aromatic  scent  of  the  Pink  and  Clove  ia  the  seedlings,  and  to 
get  as  many  of  them  as  we  can  on  the  model  of  the  hybrid  per- 
petuus in  other  classes,  and  in  this  class  of  plants  also,  as  is  in- 
stanced in  Dianthns  hybridus  multillorus,  which  is  a  true  hybrid 
perpetual  betwa  n  a  Pink  and  a  perpetual-flowering  Carnation. 

Seeing  the  ice  is  broken  in  that  plain  cross,  do  you  not  see  the 
water  already  clear  as  crystal  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  stream, 
and  all  kinds  of  fishes  sporting  between  you  and  the  bottom  ? 
Ka  li  i  in'  of  them,  take  my  word  for  it,  might  be  made  the  parent 
of  a  new  race  :  therefore,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sweet  in 
the  Clove  and  Pink,  do  not  let  the  biggest  of  them  absorb  all 
your  attention,  but  let  each  as  it  is  caught  up  in  your  cross-line 


have  as  much  of  your  care  aud  patience  as  if  it  of  itself  would  be 
the  father  or  mother  of  many  natures  ;  and,  with  all  you  do, 
lose  not  sight  of  the  sweetness  of  the  family. 

It  has  not  yet  been  clearly  proved  when  sweet-scented  plants 
like  these  are  raised  by  cross-breeding  if  the  scent  follows  the 
pollen  more  than  the  pistil  in  the  seedlings.  We  must,  there- 
fore, cross  both  ways,  but  in  every  instance  let  one  of  the 
perpetual  tree  Carnations  he  one  of  the  parents. 

To  obtain  very  healthy  free-growing  plants,  the  very  sweetest 
of  the  single  half-«ild-looking  seedlings  of  the  Carnation  seed- 
packets  should  be  made  choice  of  for  mothers  ;  and  as  frills  and 
fringes  are  just  as  likely  to  be  sweet-scented  and  retain  it  as 
quakers'  collars,  take  no  thought  of  how  the  old  florists  banded 
together  for  obtaining  "  rose  edges  "  to  their  seedlings  of  these 
races.  Your  aim  and  theirs  ought  to  be  as  wide  apart  as  the 
poles.  They  look  to  the  eye,  and  we  must  look  to  the  nose  and 
nosegay.  They  exhibit  in  summer  tents  on  the  edge  of  a  wilder- 
ness ;  but  we  will  present  our  sweet  offerings  in  the  first  floor 
drawing-rooms  on  Christmas-eve.  So  there  is  little  danger  in 
our  coming  in  contact  or  in  opposition  with  better  people  than 
our  own. 

Talk  about  forcing  Pinks  after  that,  and  I  could  tell  you  at  this 
moment  how  many  kinds  of  Pinks  have  been  forced  during  this 
century,  and  how  many  of  these  I  had  forced  myself  between 
the  Paddington  Pink  and  the  mountain  Pink,  and  on  to  del- 
toides  Pink,  and  the  Pink  plumosus,  for  all  the  old  gardeners 
had  years  and  years  at  that  sort  of  uphill  work  ;  but  ihe  next 
generation  will  have  Pinks,  Cloves,  and  Carnations  which  will 
come  to  bloom  when  you  want  them,  be  it  in  summer  or  winter, 
and  that  without  more  forcing  than  to  lift  them  from  the 
borders  and  put  them  in  pots.  Capt.  T.  Clarke's  mule  Pinks, 
single  and  double,  are  the  only  two  kinds  I  ever  attempted  to 
cross.  I  never  saw  finer  kinds  or  plants  better  to  grow.  The 
single  kind  seemed  to  have  some  few  good  anthers  full  of  light 
blue  pollen;  but  I  could  no  more  hit  a  cross  or  get  a  seedling 
from  any  of  them  than  if  it  was  with  the  pollen  of  the  Oak,  yet 
I  had  a  thousand  blooms  open  many  days  during  the  six  or 
seven  weeks  they  were  in  bloom.  D.  Beaton. 


FLORA  OF   THE  ROMAN   CLASSICS; 

OE,     CATALOGUE     OF     PLANTS     MENTIONED    BT    LATIN    AUTHORS, 
WITH    AN    ATTEMPT    TJ    IDENTIFY   THEM. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

ACANTHUS. 

Theee  were  two  very  different  plants  known  to  the  Romans 
by  this  name.  One  was  herbaceous,  and,  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  we  believe  that  this  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  men- 
tioned by  the  poets. 

The  only  passage  in  Virgil  that  can  be  applied  to  it  is  this  : — 
"  Errantes  Hederas  passim  cum  P.accare  tellus, 
Mixtaque  ridenti  Colocasia  fundet  Arantho." 

(The  earth  everywhere  yields  the  vagrant  Ivies,  together  with 
Bacear,  and  Colocasia  mingled  with  the  shining  Acanthus). — 
Eclog,  iv.,  19-20. 

Whether  these  lines  apply  to  the  herbaceous  Acanthus  or  not, 
we  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  synonymous  with  the  Acan- 
thus mollis  of  modern  botanists,  and  which  was  used  in  medicine 
by  old  pharmacists  under  the  name  of  Branca  ursina,  or  Bear's 
Breech.  This  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Parkinson  in  his  "  Paradisus  :  " — 

"  The  leaues  of  this  kind  of  smooth  Thistle  (as  it  is  accounted) 
are  almost  as  large  as  the  leaves  of  the  Artichoke,  but  not  so 
sharp-pointed,  very  deephT  cut  in  and  gashed  on  both  edges,  of  a 
sad  green  and  shining  colour  on  the  vpperside,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
green  vndern,eath,  with  a  great  thicke  rib  in  the  middle,  which 
spread  themselues  about  the  root,  taking  vp  a  great  deale  of 
ground.  After  this  plant  hath  stood  long  in  one  place,  and  well 
defended  from  the  iniury  of  the  cold,  it  sendeth  forth  from 
among  the  leaues  one  or  more  great  and  strong  stalkes,  three  or 
foure  foote  high,  without  any  branch  at  all,  bearing  from  the 
middle  to  the  top  many  flowers  one  aboue  another,  spike-fashion 
round  about  the  stalke,  with  smaller  but  not  diuided  greene 
leaues  at  euery  flower,  which  is  while,  and  fashioned  somewhat 
like  rata  a  gaping  mouth  ;  after  which  come  broad,  flat,  thicke, 
round,  brownish-yellow  seede  (as  I  haue  well  obserued  by  them 
haue  beene  sent  me  out  of  Spaine,  and  which  haue  sprung  vp, 
and   doe  grow  with  me  ;    for  in  our   countrey   I   could   neuer 
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obserue  any  seode  to  bane  growne  ripe)  tlia  rootes  are  composed 
of  many  great  and  thieke  long  strings,  which  spread  farre  in 
and  vnder  the  ground,  somewhat  darkish  on  the  outside,  and 
whitish  within,  full  of  a  clammy  moisture  (whereby  it  sheweth 
to  haue  much  life )  and  doe  endure  our  winters,  if  they  be  not 
too  much  exposed  to  the  eharpe  violence  thereof,  which  then  it 
will  not  endure,  as  I  haue  often  found  by  experience.'* 

How  closely  this  description  agrees  with  one  Acanthus  of  the 
classics  we  may  easily  appreciate  by  comparing  it  with  the 
following  extract  from  Dioscoridos.  The  herb  Acanthus,  he 
says,  has  leaves  much  longer  and  broader  than  those  of  the 
Lettuce,  divided,  dark-coloured,  thick,  and  smooth.  The  stem 
is  2  cubits  high,  of  a  finger's  thickness,  smooth,  encompassed 
near  the  top  at  certain  distances  with  long,  prickly  leaves,  out  of 
which  come  white  flowers.  The  seed  is  yellow  and  broad.  The 
roots  are  long,  gummy,  red,  and  glutinous. 

Pliny  the  elder  (Nat.  Mist.,  1.  xxii.,  c.  22)  in  describing 
this  Acanthus,  says — "  Acanthus  est  topiaria  et  urbana  herba, 
elato  longoque  folio ;  crepidines  marginum,  adsurgentiumque 
pulvinorum  toros  vestiens.  Duo  genera  sunt,  aculeatum  et 
crispum,  quod  brevius  :  alterum  Ia?ve,  quod  aliqni  psederota 
voeant,  alii  nielamphyllutn."  (Acanthus  is  a  city  and  topiary 
(formable  into  figures)  plant,  with  an  outspread,  long  leaf,  used 
for  clothing  the  margins  of  water,  and  growing  against  banks. 
There  are  two  kinds ;  the  thorny  and  crisped,  which  is  the 
shorter ;  the  other  smooth,  which  is  by  some  called  prederos, 
and  by  others  melarnphyllus  [dark-leaved]). 

Columella  (De  Re  Rustica,  1.  x.,  241)  confirms  the  opinion 
that  ttiie  Acanthus  of  the  Romans  was  our  Acanthus  mollis  by 
saying,  when  describing  the  Artichoke,  "  Pallida,  nonnunquam, 
tortos  imitatur  Acanthos."  (Sometimes,  being  palo,  it  resembles 
the  crisped  Acanthus)  for  the  entire  plant  of  Acanthus  mollis 
very  much  resembles  the  Artichoke. 

The  leaves  of  this  Acanthus  were  adopted  as  a  model  by 
artists  in  ornamental  work.  They  are  peculiarly  suited  to  this 
by  their  form,  and  bold  varied  outlines  ;  and  Vitruvius  thus 
relates  how  they  were  first  selected  to  adorn  the  capital  of  what 
is  now  called  the  Corinthian  pillar.  A  basket  closed  by  a  tile 
was  left  with  its  bottom  upon  the  soil,  beneath  which  was  a  root 
of  Acanthus.  In  the  spring  the  stems  and  leaves  of  this  plant 
grew  up  around  the  basket,  and  were  bent  back  by  the  pro- 
jecting tile.  Callimachus,  a  famous  architect,  saw  the  elegance 
of  the  form  and  combination  thus  accidentally  produced,  and  in 
designing  some  pillars  destined  for  Corinth,  he  adopted  for  their 
capitals  this  Acanthus-embraced  basket. 

The  other,  or  tree  Acanthus,  known  to  the  Romans  was  much 
more  frequently  mentioned  by  their  poets  and  other  writers. 
Virgil  speaks  of  it  in  the  five  passages  following  : — 

"  Alcimedon  duo  pocnia  fecit, 
Et  molli  circum  est  ansas  amplexus  Acantho." 

(Alcimedon  made  two  vases  and  entwined  their  handleB  with 
the  pliant  Aeanthns). —  Virgil's  Eel.,  iii.,  44-5. 

"  ant  flexi  tacuissem  vimen  Acanthi." 
(Nor  had  I  been  silent  concerning  the  rods  of  the  pliant  Acan- 
thus).—Ibid.,  Georg.,  iv.,  123. 

"Et  cum  tristis  hyenas  etiaoi  nunc  frigore  saxa 

Runiperet, 

Ille  comam  mollis  jam  turn  tondebat  Acanthi." 

(Even  when  cheerless  whiter  rent  with  its  frost  the  rocks,  he 
was  clipping  the  leafy  twigs  of  the  pliant  Acanthus.) — lb., 
Georg.,  iv.,  135-7. 

"  et  pictum  croceo  velamen  Acantho." 
(And  a  veil  embroidered  with  yellow  Acanthus). — lb.,  Mneid,  i,, 
715  and  653. 

"  Quid  tibi  ortorato  refcram  sudantia  Msruo, 

Balsamaque,  et  baecas  6emper  frondentis  Acanthi  /'• 
("Why  should  I  describe  to  you  the  balsams  exuding  from  the 
fragrant  wood,  and  the  berries  or  fruit  of  the  evergreen  Acan- 
thus 1)— Georg.,  ii.,  117-19. 

This  "evergreen  Acanthus"  was  a  tree,  for  Virgil  begins  this 
portion  of  his  subject  by  saying,  "  Divisa?  arboribus  patriae " 
(countries  are  distinguished  by  their  trees),  and  then,  after  par- 
ticularising the  Ebony  of  India,  and  the  Frankincense  tree  of 
Saba?a,  he  adds  the  two  lines  we  have  quoted. 

That  this  Acanthus  was  valued  by  the  Romans  for  its  plia- 
bility is  evident  from  the  employment  of  the  epithet  "  mollis ;" 
for  though  this  is  Englished  by  the  word  soft,  it  is  equally  so 
by  the  word  bending.  Pliny  the  younger  ("  Epistles,"  1.  v., 
Ep.,  6)  in   describing  his  garden,   says — "  Acanthus   in   piano 


mollis,  et,  pene  dixerim,  liquidus."  (Upon  a  level  surface,  is 
a  pliant,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  a  liquid  Acanthus).  It  was 
evidently  a  single  tree,  for  there  was  a  walk  around  it,  "  ambit 
hunc  ambulatio."  In  a  following  passage,  after  mentioning 
some  Plane  trees,  he  adds,  "Post  has  Acmthus  hinc  indo 
lubricus  et  flexuosus."  (After  these  an  Acanthus  waving  and 
bending  here  and  there). 

Now,  what  tree  not  indigenous  to  Italy,  yet  known  to  the 
Romans,  is  evergreen,  with  waving  pliant  branches,  has  yellow 
flowers,  exudes  a  balsam  or  gum,  has  fragrant  wood,  and  berries 
highly  esteemed  ? 

Theoplrrastus  gives  us  some  further  indications,  for  lie  says 
that  this  tree-Acanthus  was  so  called  because,  with  the  exception 
of  the  trunk,  it  was  covered  with  prickles  ;  even  the  shoots  and 
leaves  were  so.  The  tree  was  large,  yielding  timber  12  cubits 
long.  The  fruit  grew  in  pods,  after  the  manner  of  pulse,  and 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians  instead  of  galls  in  dressing  leather. 
The  flowers  were  used  in  garlands  ;  a  gum  flowed  from  its  trunk, 
and  a  large  wood  of  it  was  near  Thebais. 

The  Acacia  arabica  agrees  with  this  description  most  remark- 
ably. It  attains  the  height  of  40  feet  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  its 
native  country  ;  it  is  very  spiny  ;  its  brandies  are  long  and 
pliant;  its  pods  are  necklace-shaped,  like  a  row  of  berries  ;  the 
wood  is  tough  and  durable  ;  the  skin  of  the  pods  as  well  as  the 
bark  of  the  tree  is  used  in  dying  and  tanning ;  the  flowers  are 
yellow,  so  as  to  be  suited  for  garlands  and  copying  in  em- 
broidery ;  and  Hasstlquist  says  not  only  is  gum  arabic  but  a 
frankincense  obtained  from  it. — G-. 


TREATMENT  of  OLD  AGERATUM  MEXICANUM 
—LILY  OF    THE  NILE. 

In  reply  to  a  query  in  a  late  Number  of  your  paper  you  said 
that  "  old  Ageratums  keep  well  in  a  greenhouse  during  winter." 
Am  I  to  understand  by  this  that  Ageratums  grown  from  seed 
sown  in  the  spring  of  1861,  if  kept  during  the  winter  from 
frost,  will  answer  for  bedding  plants  in  the  summer  of  1862? 
and  if  so,  Why  are  Ageratums  called  "  half-hardy  annuals  "  in 
seed  catalogues  ? 

What  is  the  best  culture  for  the  Lily  of  the  Nile  ?  Should  it 
be  kept  in  a  pan  filled  with  water  ? — 13.,  A  Subscriber. 

[The  answers  to  correspondents  do  not  always  apply  to  more 
than  the  persons  answered.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
case  which  is  told  to  us  in  th*  letter,  and  we  answer  according 
to  "  something  peculiar."  Old  Ageratums — that  is,  the  plain 
and  variegated  kinds  of  Ageratum  mexicanum,  are  the  easiest  of 
all  plants  to  keep  over  the  winter,  and  the  most  easy  to  make 
cuttings  of  early  or  any  time  in  the  spring.  Ageratums  raised 
from  seeds  in  I860  will  do  very  well  to  plant  out  as  bedders  for 
the  next  threescore  years  and  ten,  if  they  are  token  up  before 
they  are  frosted,  and  are  made  into  cuttings  next  spring.  After 
that  keep  the  very  same  plants  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn, 
and  do  away  with  the  rest  of  the  plants,  or  keep  the  old  plants 
and  make  cuttings  of  them  in  the  spring.  But,  of  course,  the 
green-leaved  Ageratum  may  be  sown  every  year,  and  then  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  annual,  and  would  need  the  treatment 
of  half-hardy  annuals  just  as  the  catalogues  say. 

If  you  have  the  Lily  of  the  Kile  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  it 
the  more  to  your  comfort.  In  the  first  place,  it  wants  a  house 
as  hot  as  that  of  the  Victoria  regia  at  Xew,  and  in  the  next 
place,  it  would  need  one  of  the  best  gardeners  at  Kew  to  look 
after  it,  and  after  all  he  mi{>ht  look  foolish  at  last  for  not  being 
able  to  bloom  it.  It  is  the  Nelumbium  speciosuni,  or  Sacred 
Lily  of  the  Nile.] 


SKELETONISING  LEAVES. 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  in  The  Jotjbnal  of  Hoeticumtre 
for  September  24th,  page  503,  an  excellent  article  on  the  pretty 
art  of  skeletonising  leaves,  &c,  token  from  the  Fi'iend's  Intelli- 
gencer. I  approve  of  it  all  according  to  the  plan  of  maceration  ; 
but  sometimes  if  the  leaves  are  too  long  in  water  the  fibre  will 
rot.  The  only  thing  I  disapprove  of  in  the  article  is  that  it 
takes  two  or  three  months  for  most  leaves,  and  that  it  would 
require  eight  to  twelve  months'  maceration  for  the  Oak,  as,  I 
assure  you,  by  a  plan  of  mine  I  can  skeletonise  any  leaf  in  ten 
minutes — the   Oak  being  the  easiest.     I  once  had  a  prize  and 
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certificate  of  merit  for  fifty  varieties  of  British  fruit  and  forest 
tree  leaves. 

Any  one  wishing  to  know  the  secret  may  have  it — I  refer  them 
to  my  advertisement  in  the  present  Number. — E.  Pebsac,  St. 
Mary  Clkt,  near  Exeter. 


I  will  now  proceed  to  give  three  or  four  separate  designs, 
which  may  be  done  very  shortly,  taking  for  granted  the  explana- 
tions above. 

1st.    A   perfectly   white   design.      Centre    Camellia,    Azaleas 

gathered  round  it,  but,  yet  put  in  lightly,  and  without  trying  to 

force  a  quite  level  surface,  which  is  nearly  impossible,  and  quite 

undesirable.     Five  more  Camellias  at  intervals,  mixed  again  with 

a   few   of  the  largest  Azaleas  standing  lightly.    A  few  Orange 

A    WEDDING    BOUQUET.  flowers  may  be  interspersed,  and  then  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  or 

In    the   papers   that  recently    appeared  in   this   Journal   on     white  Heath,  or  Clematis.    If  the  former,  a  few  leaves  of  their 

arranging  flowers  there  was    a    striking  omission,  and  one  the     own  may  be  used,  but  they  should  be  of  the  youngest  and  palest 

more  inexcusable,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the  writer  had  seen  \  kind,  belonging  to  roots  which  have  not  flowered,  and  should 

and  dissected  some  very  first-rate  specimens  of  a  wedding  bouquet.  |  only  just  show  their  heads  between  the  Lilies  and  their  frame  or 

This  posteript  comes,  then,  to  supply  that  grave  neglect,  and  I  ;  case.     If  Clematis  or  Heath  is  used,  the  Orange  flowers  and  some 

hope  no  lady  reader  will  be  wicked  enough  to  call  it  the  most     Lilies  may  be  mingled  with  it ;    but  in  these  snow  white  groups 


important  part  of  these  little  hints. 

As  a  general  ride  in  a  bride's  bouquet,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  wedding  flowers,  white  is  certainly  the  colour  to 
predominate. 

It  is,  however,  far  more  difficult  to  arrange  white  flowers  well 


a  very  little  green  tells  quite  sufficiently,  and  no  separate  foliage 
need  be  used  at  all.  The  small  pale  green  fronds  of  the  Maiden- 
hairs could  hardly,  however,  fail  to  add  some  grace  and  light- 
ness whatever  may  be  the  centre. 

In  arranging  all  these  flowers  it  is  very  essential  not  to  cut  off1 


than  to  do  those  which  give  the  help  of  colour,  and  some  of  the  !  the  leaves  a  little  below  the  flower  as  far  a9  they  are  good  ;  they 
difficulties  are  even  difficult  to  describe  ;  though,  as  I  have  tend  to  keep  the  arrangement  lighter,  and  also  to  obviate  the 
myself  made  up  a  great  many  of  these  white  designs,  I  will  do  |  appearance  of  unnaturalness  in  removing  green, 
my  best  to  describe  the  principal  things  that  are  essential  in  2nd.  White  edged  with  blue.  In  this  arrangement  a  little 
them.  While,  as  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work,  I  must  j  more  green  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  cential  part;  it,  also,  will 
refer  my  readers  to  a  former  chapter.  ,  bear  somewhat  heavier  flowers,  such  as  the  Double  Primrose ; 

Every  one  knows  that  there  are  shades  of  white,  we  may  call     and  Banksian  Roses  look  very  well  in  this  case.     They  ought, 


them  three — the  yellow,  blue,  and  pink  tinge  ;  and  there  is,  also 
the  perfectly  snow  white,  which  is  of  all  the  loveliest. 

The  grand  thing  is  to  get  plenty  of  this  snow  white,  and  then 
to  add  whichever  one  of  the  other  colours  may  be  preferred. 
The  pink  tinge,  if  not  more  than  that  of  a  blush  rose,  is  much 
the  most  effective;  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  deeper 
than  the  rosy  tint  of  a  pale  pink  shell 


however,  to  be  mingled  with  larger  flowers — Roses  or  Camellias. 
The  half-opened  Gardenias  and  the  delightful  thick-petalled 
Steplianotis  are  amongst  the  most  charming  flowers  that  can  be 
employed,  either  in  this  or  any  other  case. 

The  last  line  should  be  of  small  broken  sprays  mingling  with 
blue.  Lobelia,  Forget-me-not,  small  Campanula,  and  prettiest 
almost  of  all  blue  Harebells,  may  make  this  border,  and  break 


I  do   not  think  any  other  colour  is  really  good    for   bridal  !  into  a  waving  fringe  of  Fern.     Where  Fern  is  used  the  beautiful 


flowers.  Other  colours  require  a  more  fonce  shade  ;  and  even  the 
beautiful  blue  quite  alone  with  white  would  look  rather  poor. 
The  only  way  I  think,  at  least,  in  which  it  comes  in  well,  is  as  a 
fringe  of  blue  encroaching  here  and  there  on  the  perfect  white, 
and  running  all  round  it  in  little  sprays  of  blue.  I  once  saw  a 
very  pretty  white  bouquet  thus  edged  round  with  blue.  I  am  not 
certain  now  what  the  flowers  were,  hut  they  had  exactly  the 
effect  of  pale  Nemophilas,  or  Forget-me-not";  and  I  think  the 
latter  would  be,  at  least,  ben  trovato.  These  blue  flowers  peeped 
out  like  little  stars  amidst  a  shower  of  the  lightest  Fern 


little  Harebells  seem  to  be  quite  at  home,  shaded  by  it  and 
peeping  out  amongst  it. 

For  a  blush  bouquet  the  smaller  flowers  should  be  quite 
white,  and  only  a  few  half-open  Roses  tinted ;  or  the  flowers 
should  be  white  with  a  very  delicate  mixture  of  the  palest  pink- 
tinged  Rose  buds.  The  Multiflora  Roses  are  amongst  the  very 
best  to  use  in  this  way,  their  long  tapering  buds  having  such  a 
waxen  look. 

Many  Camellias  and  Azaleas  have  the  faint  stripe  or  shade  of 
rose  I  speak  of.     In  these  cases,  of  course,  care  must  be  taken 


The  mention  of  the  Ferns  brings  to  mind  one  of  the  greatest     to  have  a  sufficiency  of  real  snowy  white,  and  so  to  arrange  it  as 
objects  in  introducing  colour.      Unless  this  is  done  the  green  !  to  make  it  harmonious. 


itself  is  hard  to  keep  sufficiently  in  the  background.  My 
readers  will  see  at  once  that  an  ordinary  bouquet  deprived  of  its 
gayer  flowers  would  be  at  once  green  and  white,  and  this  we 
have  to  guard  against.  At  the  same  time,  to  have  green  is 
essential — no  bouquet  can  do  without  it ;  and,  I  think,  the  way 
of  best  avoiding  this  serious  objection  is  to  have  flowers  to 
which  green  belongs  so  naturally  that  they  can  scarcelv  be  de- 
prived of  it.  White  Clematis,"  Snowdrops,  Banksian  Hoses, 
Flowering  Myrtle,  strike  me  at  once  to  mention  as  amongst 
this  number,  and  even  here  I  prefer  naming  the  common  flowers 
— unsurpassable,  indeed,  in  loveliness,  but  such  as  all  must 
know.  All  flowers  almost,  however,  have  some  green  of  their 
own,  which  cannot  be  unconnected  mentally  from  the  flowers 
when  they  are  seen  together. 

2  he  white  Rose,  for  instance,  with  the  spray  peeping  up  beside 
it;  the  white  Camellia,  with  its  large  shiny  leaf;  the  Lily  of  the 
Palley  with  its  snowy  bells  lying  in  their  cool  sheath,  if  we  want, 
green — and  we  must  have  green— it  must  be  brought  in  thus. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  it  is  often  well  to  make  up 
such  bouquets  piece  by  piece  on  the  smallest  and  lightest  sticks, 
adding   to   each  flower  its  peculiar  green,  and  then  grouping 
them  together  with  a  filling-up  of  Clematis,  or  of  white  Heath, 
or  of  something  similar.     White  Jasmine  is  not  amongst  the 
most    desirable,  as   the    flowers   drop   so   readily.     A   ground     ar 
of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  would,  I  think,  look  extremely  lovelv.  I  st 
White  Violets  would  do  tolerably,  though  a  little  too  broken.  '  _ 
A\  hits  Lilac  does  very  well ;  and  double  Chinese  Primroses  are 
only  so  far  objectionable  that  they  are  a  little  stiff,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  solid.     I  have  seen  white  Azaleas,  also,  answer  very 
beautifully.      Perhaps  Camellias,   Azaleas,   Lilies,   and   Orange 
blossom  are  of  all  the  very  best  things  to  have ;  but  it  does  not 
do  to  use  Azaleas  for  the  filling-up,  or  ground,  unless  they  are 
smaller  than  the  principal  flowers  used. 


In  any  case  where  flowering  Myrtle  is  used  it  should  be  con- 
tinued, or  at  least  repeated  several  times.  It  is,  however,  rather 
too  dark  a  green  for  a  quite  white  bouquet,  though,  sometimes, 
the  fresh  shoots  do  well  to  mount  other  flowers  upon. — E.  A.  M. 


AEEANGEMENT  OF   CEOCUSES. 

Our  garden  lies  behind  the  house,  is  of  square  form.  As  a  relief, 
the  wall  has  been  built  with  a  semicircular  curve  in  the  central 
portion  at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  curves  at  every  corner,  but 
there  of  greater  depth.  In  the  first,  described  as  No.  1,  east 
exposure,  as  well  as  in  No.  2,  south,  I  have  placed  three  hives  of 
bees.  Observing  the  large  quantities  of  pollen  carried  in  by  my 
winged  favourites  from  a  row  of  large  Dutch  Yellows,  planted 
from  corner  to  corner  of  No.  1,  and  that  the  ground  around  the 
hives  is  all  the  better  to  lie  vacant  during  the  summer,  so  that 
no  shelter  may  be  afforded  to  toads,  snails,  &c.,  besides  affording 
free  footing  for  inspection,  under  which  pressure  the  roots  do 
not  seem  to  suffer  after  their  withered  straw  has  been  removed. 
I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  plant  both  bends  entirely  with 
these  beautiful  bulbs,  excepting  the  shaded  portions  beneath  the 
boards,  and  as  they  are  to  stand  permanently,  would  like  to 
arrange  them    so   effectively   that  they  may   come  up  to  that 

andard  of  perfection  so  requisite  to  please  the  critical 
Beatoniau  eye. 

Having  had  the  ground  dug  and  prepared,  I  presume  I  must 
first  and  foremost  start  out  the  yellow  row,  and  am  then  all 
ready  to  begin  de  novo.  If  I  recollect,  Mr.  Beaton's  idea  was 
to  plant  in  stripes  or  bands,  decidedly  superior  in  effect  to  the 
hotch-potch  system.  Now,  in  such  spaces  as  I  have  described, 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  plant  the  band  all  of  one  colour 
from  end  to  end — say  yellow  being  strongest  outermost,  next 
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■entire  band  white,  and  so  on;  or  each  band  of  mixed  colours 
beginning — say  with  white,  yellow  next,  white  next,  and  purple 
next,  &c.  What  length  in  that  case  of  each  colour,  if  I  plant 
every  band  with  the  same  colour  opposite  in  its  neighbour, 
would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the  whole  into  stripes  of  the 
dill'erent  colours  up  and  down,  tho  bends  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  eye  and  walk.  How  would  this  look  ?  or  should  I  study  to 
lay  down  the  ribbons  so  that  there  may  be  always  a  different 
colour  opposite  in  the  row  above  ?  or  what  other  mode  could  you 
suggest  as  an  improvement  ?  As  they  thicken  quickly,  I  presume 
4  inches  close  enough  from  bulb  to  bulb,  and  row  to  row.  How 
broad  should  I  make  the  bands,  or  rather  how  many  rows  of  same 
colour  ?  perhaps  I  might  leave  2  inches  more  from  band  to  band, 
than  from  row  to  row  ?  I  mean  to  plant  with  three  colours  only  — 
large  yellow,  large  purple,  and  white,  eschewing  Cloth  of  Gold 
stripes,  and  such  early  varieties  so  as  to  have  them  all  in  bloom 
at  one  time.  Would  the  old  pure  white  be  better  for  effect  than 
the  large  lights,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Queen  Victoria  ? 
Perhaps  having  all  large  they  would  bloom  more  evenly.  If  you 
recommended  planting  bands  with  broken  colour,  then,  perhaps, 
I  might  put  in  for  variety,  different  light  ones  as  they  came 
round,  as  Mammoth,  Majesteuse,  &c— Scotus. 

[Your  idea  of  a  Crocus  garden  for  the  bees  is  capital,  and  that 
of  planting  them  still  better.  Your  plan  No.  1,  a  half-moon,  a 
little  over  10  yards  along  the  straight  edge,  and  about  2  yards 
through  the  middle  of  the  half-moon.  On  that,  the  centre  axis, 
you  have  a  hive,  and  there  is  one  hive  at  the  roots  of  the  two 
horns  of  the  moon.  You  look  across  the  half-moon,  not  along 
from  horn  to  horn,  and  the  man  in  the  moon  himself  could 
hardly  err  in  planting  such  a  space  seen  in  such  a  way,  with  the 
only  three  colours  in  Crocus — white,  dark,  and  yellow.  The  back 
and  the  two  horns,  or  two  angles,  to  be  yellow— large  Dutch, 
four  rows  in  the  widest  part,  then  three  rows  as  the  space 
narrows,  and  two  rows  at  the  points  and  turn,  the  two  in  a 
volute  of  yellow  back  as  far  as  the  inner  side  of  each  hive.  Then 
your  purple  in  the  centre  and  white  next  the  walk  will  be  more 
on  the  square  and  look  exceedingly  well. 

We  would  plant  three  kinds  of  white  for  the  front,  and  three 
kinds  of  purple  for  the  centre — say  one  Queen  Victoria,  two  Sir 
Walter  Seott,  and  three  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  Mr.  Paul 
exhibited  last  spring  before  the  Floral  Committee — that  is, 
shaded  white.  The  first  row  of  purple  to  be  the  lightest — say 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  ;  the  second  row  Prince  Albert ;  and  the  thir,fl 
row  the  darkest  purple,  which  we  forget  just  now,  on  purpose  to 
allow  yourself  a  choice,  or  take  only  one  kind  of  white  and 
one  kind  of  purple.  Your  plan  No.  2  will  only  be  the  same 
-arrangement  on  a  larger  scale.] 


PROTECTING   PLANTS    IN  A  GARDEN  NEAR 
LONDON. 

My  garden  lies  east  and  west,  having  a  wall  on  either  side. 
I  wish  to  know,  if  I  have  some  wire  netting  hung  from  hooks 
on  the  wall  facing  the  south,  and  covered  with  some  kind  of 
matting,  whether  that  will  be  sufficient  protection  throughout 
the  winter  for  such  cuttings  and  plants  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Pentstemons,  and  Antirrhi- 
nums ?  Also  will  the  roots  of  Lilium  lancifolium  and  Amaryllis 
keep  securely  in  silver  sand,  or  what  is  the  best  method  of 
keeping  them  ? 

I  have  two  Fuchsias  in  the  drawing-room  window  facing  the 
west,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  S.W.  by  W.  I  was  rather 
proud  of  them,  they  looked  so  healthy  and  robust.  I  have  kept 
them  in  the  same  place  all  through  the  last  winter  (there  is  a 
fire  in  the  room  every  day  throughout  the  winter),  and  expected 
a  good  show  of  flower  this  season.  But  alas !  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed. One  of  them  has  had  only  about  six  blossoms  on, 
and  all  on  one  side  of  the  plant  :  the  other  not  one  or  any  sign 
of  one.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  and  remedy?  — 
G.  S.  N. 

[We  do  not  think  your  proposed  plan  would  enable  you  to 
keep  such  plants  as  you  specify,  unless  the  weather  in  winter 
jvere  to  be  unusually  mild.  Then  you  might  save  some  things 
plunged  in  sawdust,  if  covered  with  waterproofed  glazed  calico 
to  let  in  light,  and  -with  a  stout  woollen  or  padded  cloth,  water- 
proofed outside,  to  put  on  at  night  and  on  cold  frosty  days. 
We  think  all  this  would  involve  more  trouble  than  a  glass  case, 
which  you  might  cover  in  a  similar  way,  and   either  help   in 


extreme  easeg  by  borrowing  some  heat  from  the  house,  or  sup- 
plying with  large  earthenware  bottles  filled  with  hot  water. 
Failing  such  means,  we  would  advise  keeping  Buch  plants  in  a 
room  in  which  a  small  stove  could  be  placed,  or  a  fire  be  made 
in  the  fireplace  with  a  damper  in  the  chimney.  The  plants 
should  stand  on  tables  near  the  window  on  fine  days  and  air  be 
given  to  them  ;  but  in  cold  clays  and  nights  the  shutters  Bhould 
be  shut,  and  tho  tables  be  moved  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
giving  all  tho  light  possible  when  the  temperature  was  a  few 
degrees  above  freezing. 

If  the  Liliums  and  Amaryllises  are  in  pots,  you  could  not  do 
better  than  allow  them  to  remain  in  them  ;  and  if  the  pots  were 
set  on  the  floor  of  a  cellar  at  all  dampish,  the  earth  will  need  no 
water,  and  the  bulbs  may  remain  as  they  are  until  they  begin  to 
push,  when  they  should  be  taken  into  the  light,  top-dressed  and 
watered,  and  the  best  treatment  that  your  rooms  can  afford 
given  to  them.  If  the  bulbs  are  out  of  pots  now  and  the  roots 
mostly  gone,  you  may  keep  them  in  sand  as  you  propose  in  any 
cool  place  of  the  kitchen  where  they  will  not  be  too  hot  nor  yet 
likely  to  be  frosted  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  growth 
pot  them  into  pure  loamy  soil  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  using 
the  pots  small  at  first  rather  than  large.  Water  sparingly  until 
you  see  that  growth  is  freely  proceeding,  and  then  continue 
watering  until  the  leaves  begin  to  change;  then  refrain,  and 
winter  in  the  pots  as  above. 

The  Fuchsia  plants  were  growing  too  much  and  too  long  in 
winter,  when  there  was  not  enough  sun  to  ripen  the  wood. 
Unless  there  is  the  assistance  of  a  hothouse  to  grow  on  young 
plants  in  winter  to  bloom  in  summer,  older  plants  of  Fuchsias 
do  best  when  treated  as  deciduous  plants  that  need  a  rest  in 
winter.  When  we  have  tried  to  save  large  Fuchsias  out  of 
doors  in  winter  we  were  always  disappointed  the  following 
summer — they  never  bloomed  so  fine  as  those  hard  pruned  in  or 
cut  down  the  previous  autumn.  Keep  your  Fuchsia  plants  full 
in  the  sun  now ;  give  hardly  any  water,  unless  the  soil  is  very 
dry  and  the  leaves  flag.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow 
prune  off  part  of  the  young  shoots,  and  place  your  pots  on  the 
damp  floor  of  a  cellar,  where  they  will  need  no  water ;  or  if  in 
a  garret,  place  damp  moss  or  damp  hay  all  round  the  pots,  and 
in  severe  weather  cover  the  tops  with  a  little  hay  to  keep  the 
frost  from  them.  In  spring,  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  break, 
examine  the  plants,  prune  back  to  the  desired  shape,  place  the 
plants  in  the  light ;  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  shake  away  most  of  the  old  soil,  repot  in  fresh, 
and  give  water  in  proportion  to  growth,  and  we  feel  assured  you 
will  have  plenty  of  bloom  in  summer  on  your  pet  Fuchsias. 
If  before  fresh  potting  you  were  to  dip  the  roots  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  in  clean  water  at  70°,  you  would  not  need  to  give 
water  at  the  roots  for  some  days ;  but  if  the  days  were  sunny 
a  sprinkle  of  clean  water  over  the  heads  of  the  plants,  such  as 
you  might  shake  from  a  dusting-brush,  will  do  them  more  good. 
Do  not  over-pot  or  use  too  rich  soil.  It  is  better  in  your  case 
to  add  a  little  rotten  dung  every  fortnight  or  so  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  or  just  as  much  as  you  can  hold  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  superphosphate  of  lime.] 


LOBELIA  SPECIOSA. 

In  reference  to  an  article  that  appeared  in  The  Jor/RNAL  or 
Horticulture,  of  October  1st,  page  6,  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  correcting  you  respecting  Lobelia  speciosa  being  unknown  to 
the  seed  trade.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  the  greater  part 
that  was  sold  last  year  was  imported  seed,  as  but  little  was  saved 
in  England,  owing  to  the  wet  autumn ;  but  we  beg  leave  to 
state  that  we  have  just  harvested  two  large  beds  of  the  true 
Crystal  Palace  variety  of  Lobelia  speciosa  at  our  seed  farm,  at 
St.  Osyth,  and  we  have  now  orders  for  the  same  from  most  of  the 
principal  seed-houses  in  the  trade. — James  Carter  &  Co.,  237, 
Sigh  Holborn. 


A  New  Use  eor  Apples. — We  are  threatened  with  a  cider 
famine,  not  from  the  failure  of  the  Apples,  although  a  partial 
crop,  but  because  they  are  likely  to  be  applied  to  a  more  pro- 
fitable purpose  (so  far  as  the  growers  are  concerned)  than  in 
making  a  household  beverage.  It  seems  that  the  Manchester 
calico  dyers  and  printers  have  discovered  that  Apple  juices 
supply  a  desideratum  long  wanted  in  making  fast  colours  for 
their  printed  cottons,  and  numbers  of  them   have  been   into 
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Devonshire  and  the  lower  parts  of  Somersetshire  buying  up  all 
the  Apples  they  can  pet,  and  giving  sucli  a  price  for  them  as  in 
the  dearest  years  hitherto  known  has  not  been  offered.  "We 
know  of  one  farmer  in  Devonshire  who  has  a  large  orchard,  for 
the  produce  of  which  he  never  before  received  more  than  £250, 
and  yet  he  has  sold  it  this  year  to  a  Manchester  man  for  £360. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discovery  will  create  quite  a 
revolution  in  the  Apple  trade. — (Times.) 


NECTARINES    SHRIVELLING,  AND   TEACHES 
FALLING    OFF. 

Tee  last  two  seasons — the  first  wet,  cold,  and  ungenial,  this 
present  one  altogether  the  reverse  in  this  part  of  the  country 
(Bideford),  the  Nectarines  and  Peaches  on  a  south  wall  (stone) 
have  not  ripened  ;  the  Nectarines  some  two  or  three  hundred 
as  fine  as  could  be  seen  coming  to  their  full  size,  instead  of 
maturing  began  to  split  and  shrivel  up,  but  not  to  fall  off; 
and  not  one  this  year  or  last  came  to  perfection.  The  Peaches, 
equally  large  and  splendid  in  appearance,  instead  of  ripening, 
one  by  one  fell  off;  no  trees  can  or  could  look  more  healthy,  or 
fruit  more  beautifully  :  hence  my  surprise.  The  subsod  is  clay. 
But,  if  it  be  the  soil,  why  should  the  trees  grow  and  prosper, 
always  in  vigour,  full  leaf,  and  plenty  of  new  wood  ?  The 
drainage  is  good,  the  soil  they  are  planted  in  is  3  feet  or  4  feet 
from  the  foundation  in  height,  and  the  water  infiltrates  through, 
yet  not  a  single  Peach  or  Nectarine  came  to  perfection,  or  eatable 
either  this  or  the  past  season;  yet  the  weather  each  year  could 
not  be  more  different.  Can  any  of  your  readers  intimate  a  pro- 
bable cause,  and  suggest  a  remedy? — J.  C.  H. 

[It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  such  an  extraordinary 
result,  as  we  suppose  everything  necessary  had  been  attended  to. 
We  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  such  a  thing  had  happened 
last  season,  as  the  fruit  might  be  more  glutted  with  moisture 
than  they  could  well  throw  off'  by  evaporation  ;  and,  therefore, 
splitting,  and  rotting,  and  falling  off'  would  be  almost  a  natural 
consequence.  If  you  have  had  as  much  dryness  as  we  have  had, 
such  a  result  might  have  taken  place  from  dryness  at  the  roots. 
A  similar  result  might  also  take  place  if  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  soaked,  and  a  few  very  dull  days  succeeding  after 
such  a  soaking.  We  noticed  both  cases  in  our  experience. 
When  the  ground  was  soaked  about  the  roots,  and  the  weather 
dull  and  cold,  the  juices  absorbed,  did  not  find  the  'fruit  ex- 
panding to  receive  them  ;  and  the  cracking  of  the  skin  was  the 
result  to  give  vent  in  the  one  case,  and  falling  off  in  the  other. 
Other  trees  similarly  placed,  only  with  a  little  heat  applied  to 
cause  the  fruit  to  expand  with  the  absorption  of  the  moisture, 
swelled  off  beautifully.  On  another  occasion  in  a  fine  season  like 
this,  wc  found  some  cracking  and  falling  as  you  represent. ;  but 
on  examining  the  soil  down  to  the  roots,  we  found  it  too  dry  : 
and,  hence,  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  sun  on  the  fruit.  Some  trees  that  were  well 
watered  escaped  the  evil.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  were  causes  in  your  case,  but  we  merely  mention  them 
as  facts;  and  would  be  glad  if  some  coadjutor  or  correspondent 
would  try  and  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject,  as  the  fruit 
that  did  stand  this  season  did,  we  believe,  on  the  whole  ripen 
well.  There  were  few  crops  so  good  as  yours.  Even  the  blossom 
that  appeared  on  our  trees  dropped  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
unripeness  of  the  wood.] 


FLOWERING  DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS  AND 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS  IN  JANUARY. 

I  have  some  plants  of  Dielytra  spectabilis  growing  in  the 
borders  which  I  intend  to  force,  and  would  like  to  have  them  in 
flower  by  the  new  year.  A  hint  how  to  manage  them  would 
oblige. 

Can  I  have  Deutzia  gracilis  in  flower  at  the  same  time  ?  and 
will  the  same  treatment  do  for  both? — Bub. 

[We  presume  the  Deutzia  is  in  pots ;  if  so,  keep  them  full  in 
the  sun,  and  give  them  a  little  water.  About  the  first  week  in 
November  top-dress  them,  and  place  them  in  a  mild  heat  in 
November  ;  if  a  little  sweet  bottom  heat  all  the  better — say  tOD 
heat  50°,  and  bottom  heat  70°.  Increase  the  top  heat  gradually, 
so  that  at  the  third  week  it  will  be  from  60°  to  63°,  and  as  soo'n 
as  the  flower-buds  appear  lessen  the  heat  with  more  air,  to  make 


the  flowers  robust  and  strong.     You  will  have  plenty  of  flowers 
if  the  wood  is  well  ripened  this  autumn. 

Take  up  the  Dielytra  out  of  the  borders  directly,  save  the 
ball  if  possible;  but  ball  or  no  ball,  use  no  bigger  pot  than  you 
can  get  the  roots  in  nicely,  and  pack  sandy  loam  and  a  little 
leaf  mould  firmly  round  them.  Then  plunge  the  pots  in  a  slight 
hotbed  out  of  doors — say  in  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  75°, 
leaving  the  tops  exposed,  but  protecting  from  frost  ;  and  then 
in  the  second  week  of  November  treat  much  the  same  as  the 
Deutzia,  giving  if  anything  more  heat  to  encourage  the  flower- 
stems  to  rise.] 


JOTTINGS  IN  NORTH  DERBYSHIRE. 

CLAY   CEOSS   AND   NEIGHBOTTBHOOD. 

In  the  last  Volume  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  appeared  an 
article  by  "  Ben  Bolt,"  on  Eecleston's  Conqueror  Cucumber, 
which,  I  believe,  induced  many  to  try  that  useful  variety. 
Ilaving  lately  been  in  that  district  and  jotted  down  a  few  ob- 
servations, they  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

Clay  Cross  is  chiefly  known  from  its  extensive  coal  mines  and 
iron  works  belonging  to  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  and  others.  There  is 
also  the  Wingerworth  Company,  who  have  extensive  works  on 
the  estates  of  the  late  Sir  H.  Hunloke,  and  other  pits  of  minor 
importance,  yet  employing  many  men.  There  is  a  building 
here  in  wbioh  are  held  the  schools  under  an  efficient  master, 
and  supported  by  the  Clay  Cross  Company.  Here  are  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  Public  Library,  the  latter  containing, 
I  believe,  nearly  3000  volumes.  Indeed,  C.  Binns,  Esq.,  the 
manager,  with  liberality  of  spirit  does  all  in  his  power  to  raise 
the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  the  people,  by  support- 
ing and  sanctioning  any  scheme  having  for  its  object  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  working  classes.  With  this  end 
in  view,  there  is  held  annually,  the  second  Tuesday  in  August 
(the  Wakes  week),  a  horticultural  and  floral  exhibition,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  manager,  when  prizes  are  given,  I  understand, 
amounting  to  £200  or  more.  This  season  it  has  been  decided 
by  the  Committee  not  to  hold  one  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings 
of  the  bereaved  families  of  twenty -three  poor  fellows  who  lost 
their  lives  through  the  late  melancholy  inundation  of  one  of  the 
pits.  The  classes  are  as  follows  : — 1st,  For  the  men  in  the  employ 
o/  the  Clay  Cross  Company,  vegetables,  florists'  flowers,  window 
plants,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  prize  of  10s.  for  the  garden  best 
cultivated  and  in  the  neatest  condition.  2nd,  Prizes  varying 
from  Ss.  to  10*.,  for  cottagers  within  six  miles  round  on  paying 
a  small  subscription  similar  to  the  above.  3rd,  For  amateurs 
paying  a  subscription,  for  vegetables,  plants,  &c.  This  is  open 
to  all  England.  4th,  For  gentlemen's  gardeners,  with  the  usual 
class  of  prizes,  open  to  all  England.  5th,  Nurserymen  and 
market-gardeners,  open  to  all.  6th,  For  farmers  ;  1st,  for  the 
best  cultivated  farm  in  the  occupation  of  a  widow  farming  a 
certain  number  of  acres,  a  silver  cup  ;  2nd,  for  tenant  farmers, 
a  cup.     Then  prizes  for  various  cereals,  roots,  &c. 

This  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  love  of  gardening.  One 
is  famous  for  his  Pansies,  another  for  his  Fuchsias  ;  one  for 
Dahlias,  another  for  Celery ;  one  for  Rhubarb,  another  for  Cucum- 
bers \,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  character  of  this  Society, 
that  the  working  men,  many  of  whom  are  working  down  the 
pits  and  for  months  do  not  see  daylight  only  on  "pay  Satur- 
days" (once  a-fortnight),  and  Sundays — yet  these  men  and 
others  who  are  occupied  in  various  ways  in  the  iron  works  and 
other  departments,  lead  the  tradesmen  in  horticultural  matters. 
And  to  show  still  more  the  kindly  sympathising  feeling  of  the 
noble,  large-hearted  manager,  with  the  well-known  philanthropic 
spirit  of  the  proprietors,  a  second  exhibition  is  held  in  the 
autumn  for  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  when  prizes  are 
offered  for  the  best  autumnal  garden  productions.  It  is  held  in 
the  school-room,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  Exhibition  held 
there  last  September  would  have  put  to  the  blush  many  of  the 
"  blue  flag  practicnls."  So  are  the  concurrent  opinions  of  censors 
and  gardeners  themselves  who  were  there,  some  of  whom  were 
Southerners.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  take  up 
these  matters,  that  frequently  other  Shows  are  held  at  the  Gar- 
deners' Arms  Inn,  for  teakettles,  teapots,  &c.  Another  pleasing 
trait  in  connection  with  this  affair,  and  at  the  same  time  showing 
the  provident  habits  engendered  by  the  introduction  of  hor- 
ticulture, is  seen  in  the  number  of  Cucumber-houses,  pits,  and 
frames,  which  are  increasing  every  year,  and  still  may  they  increase. 
While  speaking  of  Cucumber-houses,  I  may  as  well  here  say, 
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that  there  are,  perhaps,  some  of  the  best  growers  of  Cucumbers 
in  this  district  i  have  ever  seen — far  surpassing  any  I  hare  seen 
evon  among  the  professionals  this  season  souih  of  London. 
Some  grow  tor  sale  and  make  a  good  profit  on  their  outlay.  Mr. 
Eccleston,  gardener  to  C.  Binns,  Esq.,  is  a  sort  of  father  among 
them,  being  held  in  great  respect  by  all  classes  ;  if  information 
or  instruction  is  required,  he  is  always  applied  to.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  whole  of  the  garden,  but  note  his  Cucum- 
ber and  Celery.  The  latter  was  very  fine  when  I  saw  it  in  July, 
nearly  37  inches  high  and  11  inches  round.  I  did  not  see  it 
surpassed  among  the  growers  even  at  Sheffield,  and  only  equalled 
by  one — viz.,  Mr.  J.  Limbs,  of  Sheffield  Koad,  Chesterfield. 
The  kind  grown  was  chiefly  Laing's  Mammoth. 

Here  I  saw  and  tasted  the  Conqueror  Cucumber,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  has  a  fault  or  two.  I  certainly  do  not  like  the 
colour — it  is  too  pale,  and  the  shoulder  is  too  long  and  small 
in  proportion  to  the  circumference  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
fruit ;  but  for  flavour  and  general  cropping  it  is  unequalled. 
Mr.  Eccleston  informed  me,  that  by  some  means  he  found  the 
fruit  which  he  saved  for  seed  had  been  impregnated  by  some 
other  kiud,  as  was  proved  by  a  plant  growing  by  the  side  of 
anoili  v — one  was  true,  the  other  had  degenerated.  He  was 
very  anxious  lest  some  parties  who  purchased  seed  of  him 
should  have  been  disappointed  or  dissatisfied.  If  any  should 
have  had  cause  of  complaint,  I  would  advise  them  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Eccleston,  as  he  has  taken  every  precaution  to  save 
seed  from  a  true  stock  and  no  others  are  growing  near.  He 
has  a  magnificent  kind  in  bearing  this  season  for  tlie  first  time, 
which  he  calls  Phenomenon.  This  will  become  a  favourite  witli 
all  growers,  being  free  from  ribs,  a  short  square  shoulder, 
beautifully  spined.  There  is  no  coarseness  about  it ;  and  the 
colour  is  good  dark  green,  carrying  a  fine  bloom.  It  is  suitable 
for  table,  and  is  a  good  bearing  kind.  The  fruit  I  saw  was 
24  inches  long  and  still  growing.  I  understood  he  purposed  to 
send  a  brace  of  each  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  this  autumn. 

The  following  notes  of  other  kinds  may  be  useful: — Mr.  W. 
Walters  had  Hamilton's  Black  Spine,  a  coarse,  deep-ribbed 
variety.  Epps'  Garibaldi,  received  direct  from  Maidstone.  It 
is  the  most  worthless  thing  ever  sent  out  by  the  trade  ;  it  is  no 
better  than  the  Stockwood  Ridge.  Indeed,  this  season  I  have  seen 
better  fruit  growing  in  the  open  air.  Dreadnought  carries  a  good 
bloom,  is  a  good  bearer,  but  a  bad  setter,  has  the  longest  foot- 
stalk, perhaps,  of  any  grown  kind.  It  is  a  strong,  coarse  grower, 
about  18  inches  to  Zi  inches  long.  Eugenie  is  a  kind,  useful 
variety,  and  deserving  of  extensive  culture.  Webb's  Improved 
Black  and  White  Spine9,  received  from  an  eminent  firm  in 
London,  are  condemned.  E  wings'  Waterwiteh,  a  local  variety 
from  Godfrey's  Black  Spine,  is  a  good,  square-shouldered  kind, 
very  prolific,  and  requires  a  strong  bottom  heat  to  grow  it  well. 
It  will  be  a  good  kind  for  market  purposes.  Barlow's  Prolific 
still  holds  its  place  among  the  good  ones. 

Here  I  saw  a  useful  kind  of  house  lately  built  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Holland,  a  blacksmith,  fitted  with  hot-water  pipes  (or  bottom 
and  top  heat,  and  heated  with  a  small  boiler,  which  must  be 
called,  I  think,  "  Holland's  Cottager's  Boiler,"  a  description  and 
cost  of  which  I  will  forward  to  you  on  receiving  permission  from 
him  to  do  so.  It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  effective  in  its 
work,  moderate  in  price,  and  does  not  require  much  attention, 
and  to  judge  by  the  look  of  the  plants  growing  there  it  was  all 
that  could  be  required. 

The  effect  of  the  late  winter  was  very  plainly  seen.  Oaks, 
Common  Hollies,  Aucubas,  Laurels,  and  even  Portugal  Laurels 
kdled  to  the  ground  in  many  places.  Some  of  the  latter  at  the 
residence  of  the  late  G.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  Tapton  House,  of, 
perhaps,  forty  years'  growth,  had  their  south  sides  kdled  ;  while 
at  Hardwicke  Hall  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire's),  the  only  plant 
hurt  appeared  to  be  Pinus  insignia.  There  is  scarcely  a 
standard  Rose  to  be  found  alive.  One  of  the  most  notable  places 
is,  perhaps,  Kingwood,  at  Stavely,  the  residence  of  R.  Barrow, 
Esq.  The  gardens  lie  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  to  form  a  series  of  terraces.  There  are  some 
excellent  houses  here  for  Peaches,  Vines,  and  plants ;  two  con- 
servatories, in  one  of  which  are  some  excellent  Acacias,  par- 
ticularly A.  grandis  and  A.  pubescens.  There  are  also  six  new 
vineries  being  ereoted  here  at  a  cost  of  £3000.  The  borders  are 
covered  with  glass  and  heated  with  hot-water  pipes.  They  are 
erected  by  Meredith,  of  Liverpool,  I  believe,  and  are  of  a  sub- 
stantial character. 

I  have  not  time  to  touch  on  Chatsworth,  the  "  Palace  of  the 


Peak,"  or  some  other  places.  Fruit  is  exceedingly  scarce  in  the 
district.  One  other  note  I  find — viz.,  the  Potato  called  Chats- 
worth,  a  second  early  kind  and  very  productive.  Mr.  S.  Low,  of 
Tapton,  is  growing  this  season  a  large  breadth  of  them.  It  is  a 
fine,  dry  kind,  and  not  so  liable  to  disease  as  some  others, 
generally  ripening  ere  the  electric  storms  come  on. — Nickebboe. 


POTATO   CROP  IN   IRELAND. 

It  appears  from  the  tables  published  annually  by  the  Regis- 
trar-General that  the  yield  of  the  Potato  crop  last  year  was 
smaller  than  in  any  year  since  the  famine,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  1859,  the  quantity  of  land  devoted  to  the  crop  was 
greatest  of  all.  In  1817  it  was,  in  round  numbers,  28,000  acres; 
in  I860  it  was  117,000.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  produce  was 
nearly  as  great  in  the  former  year  as  in  the  latter,  it  being  per 
statute  acre  fifty-seven  barrels  in  1817,  and  only  eighteen  barrels 
in  1860.  This  shows  that  the  impression  that  the  Potato  was 
gradually  recovering  its  former  healthy  condition  is  a  mistaken 
one— in  fact,  it  has  been  rather  degenerating  since  1817,  the 
year  after  the  general  failure.  This  does  not  prove  that  the 
crop  cannot  be  restored  ;  it  only  proves  that  the  means  employed 
to  restore  it  while  the  panic  lasted  have  been  unaccountably 
neglected.  Potatoes  get  into  a  state  of  decay  from  causes  that 
produce  the  decay  of  any  other  crop,  and  these  causes  are  pre- 
ventible.  The  farmers  reverted  to  tlie  use  of  worn-out  degene- 
rate seed,  which  they  committed  to  worn-out  soil.  A  proper 
selection  of  foreign  seed  and  of  fresh  ground  for  the  crop,  due 
care  in  draining,  cultivation,  and  weeding,  all  of  which  were 
anxiously  attended  to  with  the  best  results  in  IS  47,  would  have 
produced  similar  results  ever  since,  had  not  the  farmers  relapsed 
into  their  old  lazy  feeling  of  security,  for  which  they  are  now 
again  likely  to  be  severely  punished. — {Tittles'  Correspondent.) 


WHAT    TO  LOOK  FOR    ON    THE    SEASHORE. 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 

Ceu  stacea—  (continued) . 

The  Common  Spiny  Lobstee  (Palinurus  vulgaris). — On 
the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  England  this  strange  speci- 
men may  be  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  large  numbers 
are  despatched  to  the  London  markets.  Its  flavour  is  not  con- 
sidered equal  to  that  of  the  common  Lobster ;  still  it  has  its 
admirers,  by  whom  it  is  held  in  high  esteem.  This  creature 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  shell  being  covered  with 
spines  of  various  sizes.  It  is  ten-footed,  like  others  of  this 
class ;  the  first  pair  of  feet  in  the  male  strong  and  robust,  in  the 
female  smaller  and  weaker,  but  in  either  sex  shorter  than  the 
rest,  and  having  but  one  claw  or  finger  furnished  with  tufts  of 
hair.  The  remaining  pairs  of  feet  are  all  one-fingered  also,  and 
likewise  tufted  with  hair.  The  eyes  are  large  and  globose,  the 
external  antenna?  are  extremely  long,  and  have  a  strong,  thick, 
spinous  peduncle. 

The  length  of  the  Spiny  Lobster  is  about  eighteen  inches, 
measuring  from  the  front  of  the  shell  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  and  its  colour  is  usually  a  purplish-brown,  spotted  with  a 
dull  white.  The  legs  are  a  reddish-white,  having  longitudinal 
bands  of  reddish-brown. 

The  Noeway  Lobster  (JVep/jrojw  norcegicus)  may  be  passed 
over  with  but  slight  mention ;  for  although  it  is  occasionally 
met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
still  more  northern  species,  the  largest  quantities  being  sent,  as 
its  name  implies,  from  Norway.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  creature, 
measuring  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  of  a  pale  flesh 
colour,  rather  darker  in  some  parts  than  others.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  are  highly  sculptured  ;  the  raised  portions 
being  smooth  aud  polished,  the  depressions  covered  with  thick, 
short,  downy  hair. 

It  is  said  that  the  Norway  Lobster  has  been  taken  off  the 
Irish  coast,  as  well  as  the  Scotch  ;  but  its  appearance  is  com- 
paratively rare,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  to  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  ordinary  tourist. 

The  Common  Rivee  Ceaytish  (Astacus  fluviatilis)  has 
strictly  speaking  no  claim  to  our  notice  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
an  inhabitant  of  our  rivers  and  large  streams,  and,  therefore, 
no  resident  on  the  seashore.  It  has  a  rough,  scabrous  shell. 
Its  anterior  pair  of  legs  are  thick  and  rounded,  slightly  spinous. 
Its  colour  is  a  dull  greenish-grey. 
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We  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  Crab  tribes, 
distinguished  from  the  Lobsters  by  being  short,  instead  of  long- 
tailed  ;  both  species,  however,  are  ten-footed. 

The  Long-legged  Spidee-Cbab  (Stenorhynchus  phajan- 
gium). — This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  small  Crabs,  and 
is  found  on  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Professor  Bell  states 
that  he  has  obtained  it  from  "Wales,  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Sussex,  from  Scarborough,  and 
from  Orkney.  He  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hailstone, 
that  "  it  is  very  common  at  Hastings,  both  among  the  rocks  on 
the  shore,  and  in  deep  -water,  and  is  occasionally  caught  in  the 
trawl-net  in  vast  numbers.  Of  sixty-eight  specimens  brought  up 
at  once,  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  was  as  two  to  one." 

The  shape  of  the  shell  is  triangular,  the  posterior  angles 
being  rounded,  and  the  anterior  surface  furnished  with  a  few 
spines.  The  first  pair  of  legs  are  strong  and  hairy,  and  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  body.  Each  hand  has  two  fingers,  one 
of  which  is  moveable.  These  feet  are  smaller  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male  ;  the  remaining  pairs  of  feet  are  very  slender.  The 
Spider-Crab  is  sluggish  and  timid  ;  moves  with  very  little  anima- 
tion, and  dies  very  quickly  on  being  removed  from  the  water. 

The  Scoepion  Spidee-Chab'  (Inachus  dorsetensis) . — So  called 
from  its  being  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the  Dorset- 
shire coast,  particularly  at  Weymouth.  The  shell  of  this 
specimen  is  also  triangular  and  swelling;  the  angles  rounded 
posteriorly,  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  strong  and  thick,  and  of 
some  length  ;  the  others  considerably  longer,  and  very  slender  ; 
the  second  pair  is  the  longest,  being  more  than  three  times  the 
length  of  the  body.  This  species  is  very  widely  distributed. 
Professor  Bell  says  : — "  I  obtained  it  in  Studlaud  Bay,  Dorset- 
shire, and  at  Hastings.  Mr.  Couch  states  that  in  Cornwall  it  is 
commonly  taken  in  crab-pots,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore 
at  all  depths.  And  Mr.  Eyton  informs  me  that  it  is  found  on 
the  oyster-beds  at  Rhoscolyn,  near  Hollyhead.  In  Ireland  it 
has  been  found  in  many  places  in  the  harbour  of  Cove,  in  the 
loughs  of  Strangford  and  Belfast,  and  in  Dublin  Bay.  It  is 
also  recorded  that  Captain  Beeehy,  R.N.,  brought  up  a  specimen 
of  this  species  alive  in  the  dredge,  from  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  fathoms,  in  the  mull  of  Galloway." 

The  ForK-noKNED  Sfidee-Cbab  (Pisa  tetraodon). — These 


creatures  may  be  met  with  in  considerable  quantities  among  the 
rocks  at  Bagnor,  and  other  places,  concealed  under  the  hanging 
vegetation  ;  the  shell  is  triangular,  posteriorly  round,  and  entirely 
covered,  as  well  as  the  limbs,  with  close  shaggy  hair— the  first 
pair  of  feet  is  extremely  strong  and  thick,  the  hands  nearly  as 
broad  as  they  are  long,  and  two-fingered,  the  fingers  meeting  at 
the  points  ;  the  remaining  feet  are  only  of  moderate  size  and 
length,  the  second  pair  being  about  as  long  as  the  creature's 
shell,  and  the  fifth  not  so  long  as  the  shell  is  broad.  Beneath 
the  hairy  covering  the  shell  is  polished  ;  the  colour  is  a  dull 
reddish-brown,  which,  on  becoming  subject  to  the  action  of 
spirit  or  boiling  water,  turns  to  a  bright  red ;  its  usual  length 
is  a  little  more  than  two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth. 
There  are  several  tubercles  on  the  surface  of  the  shell,  and  the 
beak  is  formed  of  two  strong  horns.  This  creature,  like  the  rest. 
of  its  species,  is  timid,  lazy,  and  slow-moving,  from  which  latter 
cause  it  is  frequently  covered  with  minute  marine  plants,  which 
flourish  among  the  roots  of  its  shaggy  coat. 

Htas  araneus. — This  is  a  species  of  Spider-Crab,  which  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Leach,  "  very  common  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland 


and  Kent ;  on  the  shores  of  Devonshire  it  is  of  rare  occurrence." 
Professor  Bell  says : — "  I  have  received  it  from  Worthing,  in 
Sussex,  and  from  the  coast  of  North  Wales.  I  have  obtained  it 
at  Hastings  where  it  occurs  in  considerable  abundance,  and 
dredged  it  on  oyster-beds  at  Sandgate  of  large  size,  at  from 
ten  to  twelve  fathoms." 

The  Hyas  araneus  is  almost  the  largest  of  the  Spider-Crabs 
measuring  Bomewhat  over  three  inches  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth  ■  whilst  the  anterior  legs  are  upwards  o{  five  inches 
long.  The  shell  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  rather  elongated  ; 
the  posterior  portion  being  rounded,  it  is  covered  with  small 
tubercles ;  but  both  shell  and  limbs  are  entirely  destitute  of 
spines.  The  creature,  however,  is  covered  with  a  thick,  shaggy 
coat. 

The  Spixors   Spii>eb-Ceab  (Maia  squinado). — This    Crab 


is  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  nearly  all  parts  of  our 
southern  and  western  coasts,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  species,, 
measuring  sometimes  eight  inches  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth^ 
the  foremost  pah*  of  legs  reaching  a  length  of  fifteen  inches. 
The  shell  is  convex  and  somewhat  oval,  getting,  however,  more 
triangular  in  shape  as  it  increases  in  age.  The  shell  is  covered 
with  countless  tubercles  and  sharp  spines.  The  anterior  pair 
of  legs  much  longer  and  larger  than  the  rest.  A  quotation  from 
Professor  Bell,  with  regard  to  this  and  other  Spider-Crabs,  may 
be  entertaining : — "  Like  all  other  triangular  Crustacea,  the  fisher- 
men invelerately  term  it  'Spider,'  and  they  appear  to  have  very 
little  idea  of  any  affinity  between  these  forms  and  the  Crabs  pro- 
perlv  so  called.  I  remember  some  years  since  seeing  in  one  of 
the  "back  streets  of  Poole,  near  the  water  side,  a  little  girl  standing 
by  a  small  table,  on  which  was  a  plate  containing  two  of  these 
Crabs  of  moderate  size,  cooked,  and  for  sale.  On  my  accosting 
her  with  'Pray  do  they  eat  these  Crabs  here?'  she  replied  with 
a  look  of  great  surprise  at  my  ignorance,  '  They  be'nt  Crabs,  sir, 
them's  Spiders!'  "  As  an  astonishing  announcement  with  regard 
to  the  fecundity  of  the  Spinous  Spider-Crab,  we  may  also  quote 
the  Professor,  who  states  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Couch,  that 
a  specimen  of  ordinary  size  will  bear  at  one  time  upwards  of 
seventy-six  thousand  eggs. — W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CULTURE  OF  THE  BANANA. 

I  hate  a  young  plant  (arrived  a  few  weeks  ago  from  Egypt) 
about  3  feet  in  height,  and  with  two  leaves  each  about  18  inches- 
long.  Will  it  require  heat  through  the  winter,  or  will  it  do  in 
a  greenhouse  heated  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out  ?  I 
can  put  it  in  a  vinery  during  summer.  Please  also  state  what 
sized  pot,  what  sort  of  soil,  and  what  quantity  of  water  it 
requires. — J.  D. 

[If  your  Banana  is  one  of  the  strong-growing  and  lofty  kinds 
you  will  do  little  good  with  it  either  in  a  greenhouse  or  vinery. 
If  a  dwarf  sort  like  Musa  Cavendishi  you  might  grow  it  in  the 
vinery,  if  that  vinery  was  rarely  below  45°  in  winter.  You  can 
only  succeed  with  your  young  plant  by  placing  it  in  the  warmest 
corner  near  the  heating  apparatus  either  in  the  greenhouse  or 
vinery,  and  surrounding  the  pot  with  moss  or  tan,  so  as  to  keep 
the  roots  warm.  At  present  it  will  be  best  to  put  the  plant  in  a 
pot  rather  small  than  otherwise,  using  fresh  fibry  loam  and  a  Httl3 
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6and  to  encourage  rooting.  As  the  heat  in  your  vinery  gets  up 
he  plant  will  then  need  another  pot,  and  you  may  add  some 
8weet  rotten  dung  or  leaf  mould  to  the  compost.  These,  pro- 
perly speaking,  are  all  tropical  plants,  and  though  they  may 
live  they  will  not  thrive  under  common  greenhouse  treatment : 
hence  the  recommendation  as  to  the  warm  place  in  winter.  In 
the  first  winter,  if  the  pot  is  plunged,  little  water  will  be 
wanted.  As  the  leaves  grow  in  summer,  and  plenty  of  heat  can 
be  given,  water  will  be  needed  liberally.] 


PROPAGATION  OP   A    STRAWBERRY   BY  ITS 
PRUIT  STEM. 

I  nATE  a  Sir  Harry  Strawberry  plant  in  a  pot  which  I  rooted 
late  last  summer,  by  way  of  experiment,  from  a  fruit-stalk.  I  just 
cut  off  after  the  fruit  had  been  gathered,  and  pegged  it  into  a 


pot  the  same  as  a  runner.  The  little  plant  has  fruited  the  whole 
of  this  summer.  I  picked  off  the  last  ripe  Strawberry  this 
morning,  and  cut  off  another  truss  of  blossom  for  fear  the  plant 
should  be  exhausted.  It  has  been  kept  in  the  sitting-room,  and 
placed  outside  the  window  when  the  weather  was  fine.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  repot  this  plant?  the  pot  it  is  now  in  measures 
inside  5  inches  diameter  at  the  top.  Only  two  runners  have 
made  their  appearance  in  June,  which  I  cut  off. 

[Did  you  really  root  the  stalk  which  carried  the  flowers  and 
fruit  in  1860  ?  If  so,  did  it  make  leaves  ?  and,  if  it  did  make 
leaves,  which  part  of  the  stalk  did  they  come  from,  and  what 
part  of  the  rooted  stalk  did  the  two  runners  come  from?  We 
have  no  doubt  about  advising  you  to  keep  the  pot  just  as  it  is 
till  the  fine  weather  in  the  spring  causes  the  plant  to  make  a 
fresh  push  :  at  that  time  we  would  shake  off  all  the  old  soil,  and 
replant  it  in  fresh  soil  in  the  same  pot.  The  fungus  you  enclosed 
is  Geoglossum  glutinosum.] 


SEDUM   CAENEUM  VARIEGATU1VI  (Siebold). 


This  is  a  new  Japanese  plant ;  highly  interesting  and  beautiful, 
of  a  succulent  suffruticose  dwarf  habit,  with  compact  branching 
growth,  the  first 
radical  shoots  sub- 
erect  ;  afterwards 
decumbent,  and 
drooping.  The 
numerous  slen- 
der round  stems 
are  of  a  light 
pink,  or  a  flesh- 
colour,  clothed 
with  numerous 
lance-shaped  green 
leaves,  edged  with 
white  on  the  pa- 
rallel margins,  and 
by  full  exposure 
to  light  the  plant 
assumes  a  beau- 
tifully variegated 
silvery  tint.  Its 
close  growth 

adapts  it  for  either 
conservatory,  or 
open-air  summer 
culture.  By  its 
very  free  habit  and 
ready  increase,  it 
will  be  found  an 
admirable  plant 
for  front  row  ef- 
fect in  ribbon  lines 
and  flower-beds, 
or  for  decorat- 
ing the  summits 
of  small  fancy 
stone-mounds,  di- 
versifying the  ef- 
fect on  larger 
masses  of  rock- 
work    during   the 


summer  months,  and  equally  Buitable  for  covering  the  surface 
of  dry,  warm,  gravelly  banks   around   terrace   slopes,  or   pillar 

bases.  It  is  also 
a  valuable  plant 
for  marginal  effect 
around  large  vasea 
and  rural  baskets ; 
whilst  in  green- 
house-conservato- 
ries it  appears  to 
great  advantage 
for  permanent  ef- 
fect in  baskets, 
vases,  &c,  sus- 
pended by  brack- 
ets from  the  side 
walls. 

For  pot  culture 
it  thrives  in  all  or- 
dinary light  sandy 
loam  soils,  and 
for  open-air  beds 
or  borders  it  lux- 
uriates in  a  mix- 
ture of  one- fourth 
finely  broken  or 
sifted  gravelly 
sand  or  brick  com- 
post. 

In  autumn  it 
should  be  repot- 
ted in  masses  for 
house  -  decoration 
throughout  the 
winter. 

1 1  is  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson, of.the  Wel- 
lington RoadNur- 
sery,  St.  John's 
Wood,  London. 


GROUND 
I  must  decline  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  "  ground 
vineries,"  my  idea  was  merely  to  cover  a  space  with  slates,  and 
place  over  this  a  Cucumber-light.  My  gardener  suggested  the 
frame  and  the  furrow.  The  original  idea,  if  it  was  an  original 
one,  I  never  carried  out,  as  I  heard  of  a  person  who  covered  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  his  house  with  slates,  and  trained  Vines 
against  them,  which  did  not  ripen  their  fruit  so  well  as  against 
the  natural  wall. 

To  Mr.  Rivers  is  due  the  credit  of  ripening  Grapes  on  slates 
placed  on  the    ground    under  glass,  taking  advantage  of  the 


VINERIES, 
earth's  heat  to  assist  the  ripening.  This  answers  thoroughly,  a 
I  saw  the  Grapes  last  week  at  Sawbridgeworth  well  ripened,  and 
perfectly  black.  I  would  suggest  an  alteration  to  this  plan, 
embracing  all  the  advantages  with  some  little  improvements.  I 
would  measure  out  plots  of  ground — say  100  feet  long  by  6  feet 
6  inches  wide.  I  would  take  a  spit  of  earth  out  on  each  side 
sufficient  to  raise  the  plot  into  a  slight  ridge.  This  is  to  answer 
threi  purposes.  First,  the  trench  would  keep  the  plot  high 
and  dry  ;  second,  it  would  bring  the  ridge  nearer  to  the  hands  iu 
thinning,  &c. ;    third,  it  would  cause  the  distance  between  the 
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lights  and  tbe  earth  to  be  even.  In  the  centre  of  the  ridge  I 
should  drive  in  small  charred  posts  every  3  feet,  having  them 
out  of  the  earth  soy  15  inches.  On  each  side  of  the  ridge  I 
should  place  Hie  largest  slates,  side  to  side,  leaving  a  space  of 
1  foot  between  the  rows  of  slates  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  and  a 
space  of  about  10  inches  on  the  outsides.  On  these  slates  I 
should  place  the  canes,  arranging  each  plant  so  as  to  be  able  to 
add  to  the  case  as  required.  On  the  top  of  each  post  I  would 
fix  a  staple,  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to  fit  a  hook  into  it,  by 
which  the  lights  are  to  hang.  These  lights  should  be  about 
4  feet  by  3  feet,  and  placed  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  suspended 
in  the  centre  by  the  staples.  On  the  outside  they  may  be  raised 
by  stumps,  and  let  down  at  night  if  required.  (This  case  I 
think  might  do  for  forwarding  Strawberries,  &c.)  Any  gardener 
could  make  these  lights.  I  should  think  that  the  top  and 
bottom  might  be  made  of  flat  pieces  of  wood,  to  which  the  bars 
might  be  nailed  ;  a  little  marine  glue,  p>robably,  might  here  be 
useiul ;  the  bars  might  be  grooved  to  admit  of  small  squares  of 
16-oz.  glass,  lie/,  per  foot,  being  slipped  clown  without  laps.  The 
frame  might  he  saturated  with  boiling  coal  tar  six  months  before 
wanted,  and  if  the  glass  be  slipped  into  the  grooves  before  dry 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  putty.  The  lights  might  rest, 
probably,  on  bricks,  and  the  ends  be  stopped  with  the  same.  I 
think  these  plots  should  run  north  and  south.  The  Vines  grow 
very  luxuriantly  in  these  eases,  so  that  all  superfluous  shoots 
should  be  kept  under  to  assist  the  effects  of  sun  and  air. 

I  have  given  rather  a  rough  sketch  of  my  plan,  I  hope  it  may 
be  understood.  Professional  duties  do  not  now  admit  of  my 
paying  much  attention  to  these  matters. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  that  we  could  not  cause  plants  to  grow 
all  the  winter  by  taking  advantage  of  the  earth's  heat — a  plan 
successfully  adopted  by  Mr.  Rivers  during  the  severe  frost  of 
last  winter,  when,  by  merely  laying  the  pots  with  plants  on  one 
side  and  covering  them  with  mats,  he  prevented  the  confined 
air  cooling  down  to  the  freezing-point.  I  think  that  if  a  case 
were  constructed  somewhat  like  the  one  I  endeavoured  to 
describe  abuve,  with  the  addition  of  double  glazing — i.e.,  with 
a  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  the  two  glasses  to  con- 
tain motionless  air,  -which  is  about  the  best  nonconductor,  the 
heat  radiating  from  the  earth  would  not  only  prevent  the  air 
cooling  down  to  32°,  but  would  keep  the  temperature  consider- 
ably above  this  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  test  the  temperature 
under  different  degrees  of  external  temperature.  During  the 
day,  particularly  in  sunlight,  the  plauts  would  no  doubt  grow, 
even  if  sufficient  air  be  admited,  and  at  night,  if  shut  up  early 
and  closely,  the  temperature,  excepting  in  severe  weather,  would 
trot,  probably,  be  below  the  growing-point.  A  cheap  porous 
material  would  answer  very  well  for  the  frame  of  the  lights  and 
also  the  sides  where  the  lights  would  rest  on,  this  being  satu- 
rated in  a  mixture  of  boiling  coal  tar  and  linseed  oil,  or  creosote 
(6r?.  per  gallon),  the  preparation  used  for  steeping  the  ends  of 
hop-poles,  would  act  as  a  good  nonconductor.  The  bars  of  the 
Kghts  could  he  double  grooved,  and  each  bar  being  under-notched 
could  be  nailed  to  the  cross-bars,  forming  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  light.  These  cross-bars  should  be  3  inches  wide  by  1  inch 
thick,  the  double-grooved  bars  being  1  inch  wide  and  l.V  inch 
deep.  Faeh  pane  of  glass  should  be  15J-  inches  long  by  about 
10  inches  wide.  The  joint  between  the  upper  panes  might  be 
secured  to  prevent  drip  :  probably  this  might  be  effected  with 
liquid  glass,  a  receipt  for  making  which  appeared  in  the  Field 
newspaper  a  short  time  since,  which  might  prove  a  useful  article 
in  all  cases  of  fractures.  How  would  Chaumontel  Pears,  on  the 
spur  system,  do  in  these  eases,  each  case  holding  five  rods  ?  If 
extra  heat  were  required,  as  there  woidd  be  no  radiation,  I 
should  say  that  one  pipe  1  inch  in  diamter  would  be  sufficient. 
— Sceutatob. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Fbctt  Committee.— The  Committee  met  on  Tuesday,  October 
8th.     Mi-.  Edmonds  in  the  chair. 

A  repot t  of  the  Oxfordshire  Committee  was  received  from 
Mr.  BaUev,  the  Chairman,  which  was  read  and  highly  approved 
for  the  interesting  information  it  communicated. 

Mr.  Whiting,  of  the  Deepdene,  was  tfce  only  competitor  for 
the  prizes  offered  for  Pears  nnd  Plums.  In  the  former  class  he 
exhibited  Benrre'  d'Amanlis,  Jersey  Gratioli,  and  Brown  Beurre, 
to  which  a  Second  Prise  was  awarded.  In  Plums  he  exhibited 
Iekworth  Imperatrice,  Coe's  Late  Red,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
*o  which  a  First  Prize  was  awarded. 


A  very  interesting  collection  of  Grapes  was  received  from  Mr. 
Thomson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  Stanstead  Park,  near  Ems- 
worth,  Hants.  The  object  of  this  exhibition  was  to  show  how 
the  different  varieties  succeeded  in  an  orchard-house  and  in  other 
houses  without  fire  heat,  and  how  superior  the  Black  11 
is  for  this  purpose  over  all  the  other  varieties.  The  bunch 
of  Black  Hamburgh  was  large,  well  set  with  large,  well- 
coloured  berries,  which  were  excellent  in  flavour.  Grove  End 
Sweetwater,  well  ripened,  and  small  bunch.  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, acid.  Esperione,  a  long,  loose  bunch,  small  round  berries 
with  squashy  flesh.  Golden  Hamburgh,  a  small  bunch  badly  set 
with  small  berries,  which  were  rather  sweet.  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
bunch  well  set,  berries  small,  with  only  a  trace  of  muscat  aroma, 
and  rather  acid.  Loyal  Muscadine,  large  bunch,  looselv  set  wi'h 
small  berries  of  good  flavour. 

Mr.  Whiting,  of  the  Deepdene,  exhibited  a  bunch  of  a  black 
Grape,  name  unknown.  It  was  densely  set  with  jet  black,  oval 
berries  of  good  size,  and  a  very  tough,  thick  skin,  but  the  flavour 
was  rather  watery  and  not  remarkable. 

Mr.  David  Thomson,  gardener  at  Archerfield,  near  Drem, 
N.B.,  sent  a  bunch  of  a  white  Grape  of  high  character.  It  was 
well  set,  the  berries  of  a  fine  amber  tinge,  oval,  and  of  good  size, 
and  with  somewhat  of  a  muscat  aroma  in  the  rich  sugary  and 
sprightly-flavoured  flesh. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Stanstead  Park,  also  exhibited  a  dish  of 
very  fine  specimens  of  Salw~ay  Peach,  finely  grown  and  beautifully 
coloured.  In  flavour  they  were  infinitely  superior  to  those  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Dwernhouse  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

A  seedling  Pear  was  received  from  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to 
Her  Majesty,  at  Frogmore.  We  believe  it  was  raised  from  seed 
of  Marie  Louise.  It  is  called  British  Queen,  and  is  most  appro- 
priately and  worthily  named.  The  fruit  is  large  and  pyramidal, 
of  a  fine  golden  yellow  colour  on  the  shaded  side,  and  covered 
with  a  crust  of  fine  cinnamon-coloured  russet  next  the  sun,  and 
with  a  blush  of  rosy  crimson.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  not  crisp, 
very  juicy  and  melting,  sugary,  and  with  rich  brisk  flavour,  and 
a  fine  aroma.     This  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 

An  Apple,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling,  was  received  from  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Colchester,  which  proved  to  be  Hollandbury. 

Three  extraordinary  specimens  of  Northern  Spy  Apple,  were 
sent  by  George  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Gishurst,  near  Weybridge. 
They  measured  14  inches  in  circumference,  and  their  aggregate 
weight  was  36  ozs.  They  were  grown  in  pots ;  the  fruit  set  in 
an  orchard-house  and  ripened  out  of  doors  in  the  open  air. 
They  were  not  quite  ripe,  and,  therefore,  the  flavour  could  not 
at  present  be  determined. 

Mr.  John  Spencer,  of  Bowood,  Chairman  of  the  Wiltshire 
Committee,  sent  an  interesting  collection  of  Apples  from  the 
valley  of  the  Severn.  They  were  principally  cider  varieties,  but 
some  were  very  large,  fine  culinary  Apples. 

Mr.    Newton,   gardener  to  J.  G.  Graham,  Esq.,  East  Lodge, 
asa,  exhibited  excellent  specimens  of  Apples — Ribston 
Pippin,  Margil,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  exhibited  very  long  pods  of  Dolichos 
sinensis. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Chiswiek  House,  sent  two  roots  of  an  im- 
mensely large  Tui'nip  -Radish,  as  large  as  a  field  Turnip.  It  w  as  a 
new  kind  introduced  from  Madagascar,  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson. 

Mr.  Cock,  of  Chiswiek,  sent  plants  of  Brussels  Sprouts  grown 
from  home-saved  seeds,  and  they  were  quite  equal  in  quality  to 
any  raised  from  seed  of  foreign  growth. 

Floral  Committee. — A  Special  Certificate  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Rogers,  gardener  to  S.  Noble,  Esq.,  Berry  Hill,  Taplow,  for 
some  very  splendid  specimens  of  the  flowers  of  Bignonia  venusta, 
so  superior  as  a  stove  climber.  Messrs.  Teitch  &  Son  had  a 
similar  award  for  that  exquisite  little  variegated  plant  Eriocnema 
marmorata;  Messrs.  Henderson  &  Sons,  Wellington  Road,  for 
Pompcne  Dahlias  ;  and  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Dorking,  for  Ferns. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following : — 
Messrs.  Teitch  for  the  very  ornamental  variegated  Cyperus 
alterni'olius,  the  elegant  Palm  Calamus  australis,  and  the  hand- 
some Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata  ;  Mr.  Bull  also  for  Cyperus 
alternifolius  ;  to  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Son,  Fulham,  for  some 
silvery-marked  Ancectochiluses  and  some  Orchids  from  South 
America  ;  to  Mr.  Daniels,  gardener  to  the  Lev.  C.  E.  R.  Keene, 
of  Swyncombe  House,  for  Bougainvillaea  glabra,  not  so  handsome 
but  more  easily  grown  than  B.  speeiosa. 

There  were  many  other  interesting  plants  exhibited,  but  none 
which  received  a  Commendation  except  Miss  Henshaw,  a  creamy 
white  Dahlia  from  Mi-.  Henshaw,  of  Haudfortb. 
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WOKE  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cardoons,  tie  up  for  blanching  when,  the  leaves  are  quite  dry  ; 
twist  haybands  round  to  prevent  the  earth  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  leaves  when  earthed  up.  Callages,  continue  to 
plant  out  strong  plants  for  Coleworts,  and  a  succession  of  the 
test  plant  for  standing  as  spring  Cabbages.  Prick  out  a  quantity 
on  a  border  or  other  convenient  situation  as  a  reserve  for  filling 
blanks  that  may  occur  through  the  winter,  and  for  planting  suc- 
cessions in  spring.  Cauliflowers,  continue  to  prick  them  out 
under  hand-glasses  and  in  frames  as  they  become  fit  to  handle. 
Any  that  are  now  fit  for  use  to  be  preserved  in  a  cool  place. 
Celery,  take  advantage  of  favourable  opportunities  for  earthing 
it  up,  see  that  it  is  quite  dry ;  the  leaves  to  be  kept  together, 
and  the  earth  to  be  applied  in  a  pulverised  state.  If  attacked 
by  the  fly,  dredge  it  with  soot  and  charcoal  dust.  Serb-beds,  fill 
up  and  dress  them  for  the  winter.  Onions,  those  that  are  stored 
to  be  looked  over  occasionally,  and  the  defective  ones  removed. 
Potatoes,  continue  to  take  up  the  main  crops,  the  weather  at 
present  being  exceedingly  favourable  for  the  purpose.  As  it  is 
but  rarely  that  we  have  such  a  favourable  season  as  the  present 
for  digging  and  trenching  ground,  and  as  there  are  but  very  few 
gardens  but  would  be  benefited  by  trenching,  we  hope  the  fine 
weather  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  over  without  attention  to 
this  beneficial  operation. 

FLOWER    GABDEN. 

Scarlet  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c,  which  it  is  intended  to 
winter  for  use  next  season,  to  betaken  up  immediately  and  placed 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  for  a  short  time,  to  excite  the  roots  to 
establish  themselves  in  their  pots  ;  they  should  not  be  cut  back, 
but  should  hi  kept  over  the  winter  just  as  they  are  lifted  from 
the  beds,  and  cut  back  only  in  the  spring  after  starting  them 
into  growth,  when  the  cuttings  will  root  very  freely  in  heat,  and 
will  make  good-sized  plants  by  turning-out  time. 

FBUIT  GABDEN. 
Continue  to  collect  and  store  away  the  late  varieties  of 
Pears  and  AppleB  carefully,  and  see  that  those  already  stored 
are  in  good  condition.  When  Walnuts  have  been  collected  and 
sweated  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a  heap,  then  cleared  of  their 
outward  covering  and  shaken  in  a  sack,  should  be  placed  in 
earthen  pans  that  are  quite  dry  and  not  glazed,  and  to  be 
covered  with  a  piece  of  canvass  or  thick  brown  paper,  and  about 
an  inch  of  dry  sand  over  them  ;  to  be  stored  away  in  any  mode- 
rately dry  place ;  and  when  required  for  use,  m  su;cession,  to 
be  placed  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  a  damper  situation,  which 
will  freshen  them  and  cause  the  inner  skin  to  peel  off  freely. 
Run  a  soft  broom  over  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  with 
great  care,  to  take  off  just  the  very  ripest  of  the  leaves.  The 
present  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  lifting  and  transplanting 
very  vigorous  unfruitful  trees  on  walls.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines  may  be  so  treated  with  great  advantage,  and  after  the 
operation  is  performed  they  should  be  well  mulched  with  short 
litter  to  protect  the  roots  from  severe  frosts.  Fill  up  all  vacan- 
cies on  the  walls  with  young  trees  ;  never  let  this  be  left  until 
the  spring  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

STOVE. 

A  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  by  day,  and  60°  by  night,  will 
suffice,  still  using  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere  in  the  afternoon 
and  during  the  night,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  keeping  also 
a  little  ventilation  on  at  night.  As  some  of  the  Orchids  become 
ripe,  such  as  the  Catasetum  family,  the  Cyenoches,  Lycastes,  &c, 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  drier  and  somewhat  cooler  atmosphere. 
Pursue  a  kindly  course  of  treatment  with  the  Euphorbias, 
Gesneras,  and  such  things  for  winter  blooming  ;  these  will  soon 
be  of  great  service.  The  Phaius  grandiflorus  with  the  Stenor- 
hynchus  speciosus  will  soon  begin  to  bloom  ;  also  the  Cypri- 
pedium  ineigne  and  venustum.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture, 

FORCING   PLANTS. 

All  plants  for  this  purpose  to  be  got  under  cover  if  possible, 
placing  them  either  in  cold  pits  or  making  some  temporary 
protection  for  them.  Roses  may  be  pruned  and  regulated,  and 
the  same  of  Lilacs.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other  American 
plants  to  be  potted  without  delay.  Plunge  all  the  pots  in  tan, 
or  some  other  light  material,  and  that  before  the  frost  has 
destroyed  the  outer  roots. 

GREENHOUSE   AND    CONSERVATORY. 

Water,  when  necessary,  to  be  given  early  m  the  day,  so  as  to 


allow  fhe  superfluous  moisture  to  be  dried  up  before  night ;  for 
damp  among  flowers  at  this  season  is  more  injurious  than  a 
moderately  low  temperature.  On  cold,  dull,  foggy  days  it  will 
be  advisable  to  use  a  little  fire  heat,  with  air  during  the  day,  so 
as  to  secure  a  moderately  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  before 
night.  The  early-floweting  Chrysanthemums  that  have  for  some 
time  been  staked  and  placed  inside  some  structure  will  now  be 
showing  their  bloom-buds,  take  care  that  they  are  thinned  indue 
time,  as  a  few  well-formed  blooms  are  to  be  preferred  to  many 
inferior  and  defective  ones.  By  this  time  most  of  the  specimen 
plants  will  have  been  securely  housed.  The  conservatory  will 
now  become  the  principal  feature  of  attraction  for  the  winter, 
and  to  this  house  every  plant  which  has  a  bloom  upon  it  must 
be  removtd.  Look  the  Camellias  over,  and  thin  out  the  flower- 
buds  where  necessary.  The  leaves  also,  if  dirty,  to  be  washed 
perfectly  clean,  and  the  same  of  Orange  trees.  Above  all  things 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  insects.  If  worms  are  observed  in  any 
of  the  large  pots  water  them  with  clear  lime  water.  The  speci- 
mens on  the  walls  and  in  the  borders  to  be  examined  at  the 
roots,  and,  if  necessary,  to  receive  a  gentle  soaking  of  weak, 
clear,  liquid  manure. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
The  rooted  stock  of  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  &c,  to  be  well 
attended  to,  keeping  them  clear  of  green  fly,  and  exposing  them 
freely  to  the  air  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent growth  as  much  as  possible  after  this  time,  and  to  keep  the 
plants  hardy,  in  which  state  they  will  be  much  less  liable  to 
fog  off  under  a  week  or  two's  confinement  in  winter. 

W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cleared  away  all  decayed  leaves  from  Cabbages,  grub-infested 
leaves  from  Celery,  running  heads  of  Lettuces ;  and  hoed  and 
watered  Endive,  Lettuces,  and  a  late  crop  of  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  just  setting  and  swelling  nicely,  which  will  have  the  pro- 
tection of  sashes  placed  over  them,  and  a  little  straw  over  the 
sashes  if  a  frosty  night  should  come.  These  Beans  come  in  very 
useful  after  those  in  the  open  ground  are  destroyed.  Watered 
Scarlet  Runners  well,  as  the  pods  seemed  to  refuse  to  swell 
owing  to  being  so  dry  at  the  bottom.  Frequently  run  a  rough 
straw  band  through  the  stakes,  longitudinally  in  the  row  and 
near  the  top  of  the  stakes,  which  often  saves  this  valuable  vege- 
table from  the  first  frost.  Late  Peas  are  often  prolonged  by  the 
same  means.  Find  they  are  very  good  as  yet.  Thinned  the 
last  sowing  of  Turnips.  Made  another  sowing  of  Radishes  on  a 
sloping  bank,  on  which  a  two-light  box  can  be  placed  by-and-by, 
and  ere  long  will  sow  in  a  slight  heat  in  a  frame.  Lifted  the 
earliest  Carrots,  as,  if  longer  in  the  ground,  they  are  apt  to  be 
affected  with  the  worm,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  several 
successions,  the  young  Carrots  eating  so  much  more  sweet  and 
crisp  than  older  ones.  Finished  large  brick  tank,  cemented  to 
catch  the  water  from  orchard-house,  as  water  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  with  us.  Strung  and  hung  up  Onions  on 
every  favourable  opportunity,  when  from  heavy  fogs  or  drizzling 
rain  the  ground  was  too  greasy  to  be  comfortably  worked  upon. 

Pruit  garden. 
Kept  moving  off  every  vestige  of  a  runner  in  the  Strawberry 
pots;  and  whenever  rain  threatens  to  be  continuous  will  move 
them  under  protection  from  wet  at  least.  Glass  is  best  for  this 
purpose  when  it  can  be  spared,  with  plenty  of  air  back  and 
front,  such  as  the  floors  of  common  orchard-houses  ;  and  in 
default  of  these  the  pots  might  be  built  in  stacks  to  throw  the 
water  past  them,  or  plunged  in  beds,  and  any  simple  means 
adopted  for  throwing  past  them  the  heaviest  rains,  and  saving 
them  from  the  severest  frost.  A  little  frost  at  the  end  of 
October,  or  about  the  third  week,  does  good  rather  than  other- 
wise, as  it  arrests  all  growth ;  and  if  any  little  sun  reaches  them 
after  that  it  helps  to  more  thoroughly  ripen  the  buds.  We 
frequently  see  Strawberry-pots  standing  out  at  Christmas  exposed 
without  the  least  protection,  and  soil  and  pot  frozen  as  hard  as 
a  cannon  ball.  Need  we  wonder  that  fibres  are  snapped,  and 
that  pots  are  broken  by  Buch  exposure,  and  that  the  best-looking 
plants  disappoint  the  grower  in  the  little  fruit  they  render  after- 
wards? The  least  such  plants  deserve  is  to  be  plunged,  and 
the  surface  covered  with  some  nonconducting  substance,  such 
as  straw,  to  keep  out  severe  frost.      If  in  addition  to  this  they 
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dug,  and  every  attention  paid  to  get  the  ground  in  the  kindest 
possible  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  bulbs,  whilst  the  bulbs 
are  all  the  time  making  progress  in  your  reserve  garden.  A 
little  good  rough  leaf  mould  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
which  bulbs  are  placed  for  this  temporary  purpose,  as  then  they 
will  lift  with  little  balls,  and  never  feel  the  removal,  but  will 
strike  away  into  the  nicely-p.dverised  soil  at  once.  This  is  better, 
much  better  every  way,  than  making  holes  in  a  hard  bed  in 
which  to  insert  the  bulbs  before  it  is  possible  even  to  dig  the 
bed  on  account  of  the  crop  it  now  contains. 

BEDDING   PLANTS. 

We  can  add  little  to  what  was  said  last  week.  With  a  little 
mild  bottom  heat,  and  air  left  on,  almost  everything  may  be 
struck  between  this  and  the  end  of  October,  and  will  stand  in 
little  room  in  winter.  For  this  we  chiefly  use  what  are  called 
60-pots,  a  third  filled  with  drainage,  and  the  rest  with  sandy 
loam,  and  for  small  things  a  little  white  sand  on  the  surface, 
with  one  row  of  cuttings  close  to  the  edge  all  round,  and  the 
points  of  the  cuttings  pointing  inwards,  so  that  the  pots  may 
Btand  close  to  each  other.  We  have  just  been  putting  in  some 
good  Rose  cuttings  in  this  way,  bedding  Pelargoniums,  Va- 
riegated-leaved Geraniums,  and  generally  these  turn  out  fine 
plants  in  the  spring.  We  have  also  found  Anagallis  and  Ver- 
benas do  well ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  latter  have  no 
thrips  on  them,  so  see  they  are  all  washed  away.  Even  at  this  late 
period  we  would  prefer  such  cuttings  to  securing  old  plants  ; 
but  all  who  have  old  Geraniums  that  are  pets,  had  better  adopt 
some  of  the  plans  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Beaton  last  week. 

In  the  case  of  Calceolarias  we  have  been  a  little  nonplussed,  as 
we  like  to  strike  them  cool  on  a  porous  bottom.  Well,  the  only 
place  we  could  command,  was  some  six  lights  of  a  brick-pit, 
emptied  of  boxes  of  Geraniums,  just  making  roots  nicely,  and 
which  were  at  such  a  distance  from  the  glass  as  never  to  need 
shading.  But  the  very  depth  was  against  our  Calceolarias, 
which  we  did  not  wisli  to  be  more  than  15  inches  from  the  glass. 
So,  we  took  some  littery  dung  that  had  been  thrown  together 
until  it  had  caked  and  heated  itself  white,  and  was  not,  therefore, 
likely  to  heat  again,  unless  some  damp  and  water  was  getting  to 
it,  which  it  was"  not  likely  to  do  except  slowly  during  the  winter. 
We  put,  therefore,  about  15  inches  of  this  litter  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  well  shaken,  and  well  trod.  Then  above  that  3  inches 
of  rough  leaf  mould,  well  trod  again,  and  then  a  sprinkling  all 
over  with  lime,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  leaf  mould  to 
destroy  anv  worms.  Then  2  inches  of  sweet  brown  loam,  and 
all  well  trod  again.  Then  Z\  inches  of  loam  and  sand  well 
mixed  and  sifted  together,  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand  on  the 
top,  and  all  well  beat  level  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Here 
we  will  commence  to-morrow  to  fill  these  six  lights,  and  shall 
most  likely  find  more  room  afterwards,  using  the  short,  stubby 
side  shoots  as  cuttings  about  li  inch  to  2  inches  long,  and 
from  these  we  will  remove  a  good  portion  of  leaves,  leaving  the 
points  and  the  buds  on  the  sides,  and  inserting  them  in  rows  a 
little  more  than  1  inch  apart,  and  2  inches  from  row  to  row. 
There  they  will  remain  until  planted  out  thinner  under  calico  m 
March.     Amplexieaulis  we  will  place  in  pots,   and  try  to  get 

of  dryish  litter  and  a  few  leaves,  just  to  be  raised   2  feet  or     whej.e  fire  heat  can  be  used,  by  November,  as  it  is  so  much  more 

eo  from  the  ground,  and  to  yield  the  mildest  possible  bottom 

heat.     rlhe  use  of  the  bed  being  more  to  enable  linings  to  be 

applied  to  throw  in  a  little  heat  in  cold  weather  than  for  the 

purpose  of  getting  much  heat  now.     Every  runner  should   be 

carefully  removed,  every  leaf  at  all  withered  or  showing  signs  of 

mildew ;  and  if  traces  of  mildew  or  red  spider  should  appear, 

every  plant  whilst  held  in  the  hand  should  be  dusted  under  the 

leaves  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and   bruised  charcoal.      In 

planting,  water  as  you  go,  so  that  the  dry  soil  may  be  on  the 


be  protected  from  rains  and  snows  from  November  to  March, 
the  early  forcing  part  will  pay  for  all  the  trouble  in  more  plen- 
tiful productions.  Watered  the  plants  pricked  out  in  the  border 
to  be  raised  in  March  and  April  if  wanted  for  forcing.  They 
will  do  well  at  that  time.  For  early  forcing  two  things  are 
essential — firm  potting,  and  the  pots  full  of  roots  and  the  buds 
getting  ripe  before  the  middle  of  October.  For  expediting  that 
ripening  we  do  not  like  our  pots  to  be  plunged  when  growing ; 
but  we  would  resort  to  plunging  or  any  other  means  to  keep 
severe  frosts  and  heavy  rains  from  the  plants  and  pots,  after  the 
middle  of  October. 

Some  Figs  in  pots,  not  likely  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  a  cold 
house,  have  been  removed  to  a  pit,  where  fire  beat  can  be  given  to 
perfect  them.  Unless  the  autumn  should  be  fine,  it  is  rare  that 
Figs  are  worth  eating  after  the  third  week  in  October.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Melons.  Have  cleared  most  of  ours  out,  and 
placed  fruit  worth  keeping  in  a  warm  place  in  a  vinery.  Have 
smoked  the  vinery  with  a  little  tobacco,  bruised  Laurel  leaves 
and  a  few  Capsicums  cut  into  pieces,  as  the  thrips  was  making 
its  appearance — a  nuisance  we  got  some  years  ago,  by  placing 
some  Azaleas  there  to  help  them  to  make  their  wood  more  freely 
and  early.  Removed  all  plants  from  the  late  vinery,  and  raked 
the  floor  that  all  might  soon  be  in  a  dry  condition  ;  and  looked 
over  the  bunches,  to  see  that  no  diseased  or  rotting  berries  were 
present  to  affect  their  neighbours.  A  little  fire  will  be  put  on 
most  days  and  air  given  freely,  the  air  never  being  taken  all 
away  at  the  back  except  during  a  frosty  night.  Peach  trees  and 
Apricot  trees  have  been  gone  over  and  every  lateral  removed, 
the  longest  shoots  shortened,  the  ripest  leaves  brushed  off,  and 
those  yet  quite  green  shortened  in  their  length,  that  the  sun 
might  have  more  free  access  to  the  wood  and  buds.  Some 
Vines  in  pots,  put  in  too  late  to  fruit  much  next  year,  have  been 
put  into  a  pit,  where  they  may  have  a  little  fire  heat  to  ripen 
them  at  the  base. 

ORNAMENTAL  GABDEN. 
Means  will  be  taken  soon  to  remove  all  Fuchsias  and  things 
of  that  kind  from  the  conservatory,  and  to  fill  with  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Epacris,  Citisus,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  &c.,  and  by- 
and-by  with  Chrysanthemums.  Chrysanthemums  should  now 
receive  what  tying  and  regulating  they  require,  and  be  watered 
with  manure  water ;  and  where  very  large  flowers  are  desired 
have  some  of  the  buds  thinned  out,  and  be  protected  from 
endden  frost,  or  any  lashing,  heavy,  cold  rains.  Salvia  fulgens 
and  splendens  will  also  come  in  well  as  contrasts ;  and  if  the 
conservatory  ranges  at  night  from  45°  to  50°,  Gesnera  zebrina, 
Euphorbia  jacquinifeflora,  and  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  brought  on 
elsewhere  will  bloom  well  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  A 
few  late  Fuchsias  may  also  still  be  retained  ;  and  the  Fuchsia 
serratifolia  is  a  fine  winter-flowering  kind,  and  contrasts  well 
with  such  plants  as  Justieia  carnea,  flavicoma,  &c. 

Neapolitan  and  other  Violets  should  now  be  potted  or  planted 
in  beds  under  glass  for  the  winter.  If  the  situation  is  warm 
aud  the  ground  light  and  sandy,  the  Neapolitan  does  well  planted 
out  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould.  In  cold  places,  where  early 
aud  continuous  gathering  is  desirable,  it  is  best  to  build  a  bed 


tender  than  the  rest.     By  a  similar  plan  last  season  we  hardly 
lost  one  per  cent. — E.  F. 


TRADE   LISTS  RECEIVED. 
A  Catalogue  of  Plants  Cultivated  by  George  Jachnan  .$■  Son, 
Woking,  is' an  excellent  general  catalogue;   and   to  the  Fruit 
Trees  and  Roses  are  appended  useful  descriptive  notes. 

William    Cinder's  List   of  Superb   Double  Hollyhocks    and 
surface  of  the  bed  j  and  this  and  also  pamting  the  back  and  ends  |  e„   Saffron   Walden,  will    be  found    useful  to    those  who 

of  the  frame  with   sulphur  will  generally  set  the  last  vestige  of    f,     n    '„,.;.'    t  :„  tllp9p  ,  ,,wers. 


red  spider  adrift.  In  potting,  put  the  fresh  loamy  soil  firmly 
round  the  plants,  and  do  not  use  pots  larger  than  will  let  the 
balls  conveniently  in. 

BULBS. 

We  have  not  done  much  with  bulbs  of  late  ;  but  the  sooner 
those  who  intend  growing  them  obtain  them  the  better  it  will 
be;  and  if  not  convenient  to  pot  them  or  plant  them,  the  bulbs 
may  be  placed  anywhere  under  protection  in  sweet,  kind  soil, 
covered  over,  and  neither  potted  nor  planted  out  until  they 
begin  to  grow.  This  is  the  best  plan  for  those  contemplating 
beds  of  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  &c,  in  the  flower  garden. 
The  beds  may  remain  a  little  longer  in  their  summer  garb,  and 
when  the  bedding  plants  are  removed  the  beds  may  be  properly 


take  an  interest  in  these  flowers. 

Supplement  an  Catalogue  de  1' hirer  I860,  des  Pepinieres  Andre 
Leroi/,  a  Angers,  consists  principally  of  Ornamental  Trees  aud 
Conifers. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request,  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  Hie 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Afc,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
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We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mis  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly   and    conveniently,  but  write   them   on    separate 
communications.     Also  never   to  send  more  than   two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Altering  Flower  Garden   {Young  Gardiner).— We  never  give  plans, 
we  only  criticise  those  proposed.    Cut  down  your  Sea-kale  just  before  you 
wish  to  commence  forcing  it. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in  Sand  (jV.  C.).~ You  must  add  water  as  often 
as  the  sand  appears  dryish,  but  not  otherwise.  Late-flowering  Tulips  could 
be  grown  in  the  same  way. 

Muscat  Grapes  Shrivelled  (A  Subscribe?-). — The  shrivelling,  in  all 
probability,  arises  from  the  roots  being  too  cold  in  proportion  to  the  tempe- 
rature in  which  the  Grapes  are  growing.  If  the  roots  are  outside,  cover  the 
border  every  night,  but  uncover  it  during  sunny  days.  We  should  remove 
the  soil  until  we  came  to  the  first  roots,  and  then  return  over  these  not  more 
than  6  inches  deep  of  fresh,  rich,  light,  warm  soil ;  covering  and  uncovering 
as  we  have  said.  If  the  roots  have  descended  deep,  or  are  in  a  wet  or  heavy 
subsoil,  they  should  be  lifted  to  nearer  the  surface  in  the  mode  we  ha.ve  often 
directed. 

Wintering  Scarlet  Geraniums  ( Hector)—  You  will  have  seen  full 
directions  in  our  pages  last  week.  Buckwheat,  or  Brank,  should  be  sown  in 
May. 

Indian  Corn  (A  Devonshire  Vicar). — In  your  climate  Indian  Corn  would 
probably  ripen  annually;  hut  in  less  temperate  districts  of  England  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  too  uncertain  a  crop.  It  requires  a  very  long  and  hot 
summer  there  to  ripen.  It  is  propagated  by  setting  the  seed  in  equidistant 
rows,  from  2  feet  or  3  feet  to  5  feet  asunder.  The  proper  season  for  planting 
it  is  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  May.  For  this  purpose 
the  earth  is  opened  with  a  hoe  to  the  depth  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  and  in  each 
hole  are  deposited  four  or  five  grains  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear,  the  wee<is  are  carefully  eradicated,  and 
the  earth  gradually  heaped  around  them,  till  the  cars  appear;  after  which 
they  are  left  till  the  harvest  arrives.  The  ears  are  then  gathered  and  dried 
in  an  open  situation  ;  tor  if  this  corn  be  heaped  together,  it  is  apt  to  ferment 
and  putrefy,  or  to  sprout  and  grow.  The  best  method  of  preserving  it  is  to 
husk,  or  thrash  it  out,  as  soonas  the  harvest  is  completed,  to  dry  it  perfectly 
in  the  sun,  and  deposit  it  in  cool,  dry,  and  airy  situations.  Maize,  in 
countries  where  it  is  extensively  grown,  is  subservient  to  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses: its  bulky  stalks  afford  an  excellent  winter  food  for  cattle,  provided 
they  have  not  been  cut  in  too  dry  a  state.  The  American  Indians  parch  the 
corn  carefully  over  a  fire,  without  burning  it,  after  which  they  pound  it,  sift 
the  meal,  and  preserve  the  latter  for  their  constant  provision.  In  the 
United  States  excellent  bread  is  prepared  from  Indian  Corn  by  kneading  the 
boiled  flour  into  a  stiff  paste,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  that  of  rye  or  wheat, 
which  is  fermented  with  leaven  or  yeast,  and  then  regularly  baked.  This 
bread  is  called  Johnny-cake.  It  is  sometimes  made  from  the  pottage  of 
ground  Maize,  called  homony,  and  is  extremely  palatable  and  nutritive. 
The  AmericaiiS  also  convert  the  Maize  into  a  species  of  malt,  from  which,  as 
well  as  from  the  bread  itselt,  they  brew  a  wholesome  beverage.  The  many 
purposes  to  which  this  grain  may  be  applied,  will  be  found  well  set  forth  in 
Cobbett's  work. 

Removing  Jasminum  nudiflorf/m  (Rector).— October  and  November 
would  be  a  good  time  to  remove  Jasminum  nudiflornm;  but  as  that  is  its 
natural  time  of  flowering  it  should  not  be  removed  then,  except  in  a  case  of 
necessity.    The  end  of  February  is  the  next  best  time  to  remove  it. 

Barnton  Beauty  Geranium  (J.  M.  B.).— Cotton  wadding  is  the  very 
worst  thing  to  pack  flowers  in.  We  could  not  disentangle  the  flowers,  or  see 
what  your  seedling  is  likely  to  be.  The  petals  were  mashed  into  the 
wadding. 

Work  on  Soils  {A  Consta?it  Reader).— Morto:i  *lOu  Soils"  will  suit 
your  requirements. 

Seedling  Carnations  (£?.  TT.). — Damp  is  the  great  enemy  of  Carnations. 
Pot  off  your  seedlings  into  single  pots  about  3  inches  across;  keep  them  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  cover  up  when  frost  makes  its  appearance.  In  spring,  plant 
them  out,  oi  better  still  grow  them  in  pots.  The  soil  to  winter  in  had  better 
be  nearly  all  loam.    Drain  the  pots  well. 

Dahlia  Tubers  {A  Taxing  Amateur).— The  circumstance  you  mention 
would  make  no  difference  whatever. 

Ground  Vinkht  (F.  6.  5.).— This  useful  structure,  described  at  page  ;10, 
is  30  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  15  inches  high  from  the  ground  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof. 

Melons  [A  Young  Melon  Grower). — None  will  su;t  you  for  exhibition  in 
June,  July,  and  September,  and  to  be  grown  on  a  dun  4-bed,  so  well  as  either 
the  Beechwood,  or  Trentham  Hybrid, 

Catalogue  of  Stove  Plants,  &c.  (J.  F'uideay). — Write  to  some  of  the 
leading  nurserymen;  they  will  send  you  a  catalogue  gratis.  We  do  not 
publish  such. 

Crocus-glasses  {Edith).—  None  but  the  finest  bulbs  of  Crocuses  should 
be  employed  for  growing  in  water,  and  such  bulbs  we  have  never  found  too 
small  for  the  cup  of  those  glasses.  However,  if  you  determine  to  use  small 
bulbs,  though  it  would  be  cheaper  tn  buy  finer,  you  may  have  small  circular 
plates  of  zinc  cut  at  any  tinman's,  just  to  fir  the  cups  of  the  glasses,  and  have 
a  small  hole  cut  out  oi  the  centre  of  each  zinc  plate. 

Tenant  Removing  Greenhouse  (  W.  P.  T.). — Have  a  wall-plate  fixed  to 
the  leads  on  the  roof  of  your  house,  and  thtn  fix  the  greenhouse  to  that  with 
screws  ;  you  may  then  unscrew  and  remove  it  at  any  time,  leaving  the  wall- 
plate.  Haw  can  we  tell  you  how  to  stock  a  greenhouse  in  London  without 
"Knowing  what  kind  of  plants  you  prefer  ;  when  you  wish  them  to  bloom  ; 
what  is  its  size  ;  or  whether  is  is  heat  able  in  winter  ? 

Soil  for  Camellias  and  Azaleas  [An  Old  Subscriber). — The  sample 
enclosed  to  us  is  of  the  right  sort,  but  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  leaf 
mould. 


Verbena  and  Pansy  Seedlings  (G.  Bootltbij).— The  Verbena  was  so 
withered  that  nothingcan  be  said  about  it.  The  Pansies  are  inferior  to  many 
varieties  of  the  same  class  now  in  cultivation  ;  and  very  much  so  to  some  of 
the  newer  ones  coming  out  this  season. 

Rainfall  (C.  Fullbroo7c).—Tha  metevological  calendar  Is  quite  correct. 
The  agreements  are  recorded  as  we  have  printed  them. 

Wintering  Young  Plants—Stages— Celery  Fly  (J.  Wilson). — We 
have  no  doubt  the  stoves  will  answer  the  desired  purpose.  It  will  be  as  well 
to  have  them  flat  on  the  top  to  receive  a  vessel  of  water.  In  such  a  glazed 
house,  if  there  was  a  convenience  for  a  sm.ill  furnace  outside,  we  would  take 
a  six-inch  flue  round  the  front  and  end,  and  back  again  below  the  tiles  of  the 
floor  if  they  could  be  raised  without  trouble,  and  that  would  dispense  with 
all  the  bother  of  the  stoves.  The  floor  of  the  house  will  hold  a  great  many 
pots  without  a  stage.  However,  you  might  fill  the  sta^e,  and  a  good  portion 
of  the  floor  likewise.  There  Is  no  remedy  for  the  Celery  now  but  picking  off 
the  attacked  leaves  and  burning  them.  When  such  an  attack  is  dreaded 
a  little  lime  and  soot  thrown  over  the  plants  will  prevent  the  fly  depositing 
the  eggs.  Nothing  will  reach  the  grub  that  is  securely  defended  by  the  two 
skins  of  the  leaves  whilst  he  feeds  away  inside.  fcWe  have  a  little  of  it, 
and  have  not  been  troubled  previously  for  twenty  years,  and  hence  our 
carelessness  in  not  preventing  the  eggs  being  deposited.  We  should  have 
expected  myriads  of  caterpillars  on  our  Cabbages  if  we  had  not  sent  a  boy 
to  beat  down  the  butterflies. 

Beds  under  Trees  (A  Novice,  $c.).—  The  bare  space  under  your  group 
of  Cedars  would  make  the  be?t  and  earliest  flower-bed  in  the  spring  if  you 
planted  it  now  with  Winter  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  and  a  succession  crop  of 
Crocus,  to  come  in  in  February,  and  go  off  in  April ;  and  the  mice  must  be 
trapped.  In  April  sow  the  space  with  common  hay  seeds  from  the  stable- 
loft,  and  some  of  the  grasses  will  be  sure  to  do. 

Coarse  Grass  on  Lawn  (  W.).—  The  grass  on  your  lawn  is  not  one-half  so 
coarse  as  that  on  the  turf  with  which  the  new  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  was  greened  ;  but  by  sowing  plenty  of  white  Clover  seeds  in  February, 
and  by  constant  and  oft-repeated  close  mowings  you  may,  in  two  or  three 
seasons,  have  a  lawn  soft  as  Epsom  downs.  Coarse  lawns  require  to  be  very 
closely  mowed  once  a-week  all  the  summer,  and  as  late  and  as  early  as  the 
blades  can  get  a  bite  at  it ;  that  is  the  only  secret. 

Various  (A  Novice  and  Old  Subscriber)*—  Nothing  whatever  could  be 
made  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  ;  they  were  as  much  dried  up  as  if  they  had 
been  in  an  oven.  If  not  securely  sent,  any  neighbouring  gardener  or  nur- 
seryman would  not  hesitate  to  give  you  the  information  The  mode  of 
sending  such  things  to  us  has  o'ten  been  mentioned.  In  such  circumstances 
the  best  mode  to  heat  such  a  house  would  be  by  a  small  Iron  stove,  with  the 
funnel  passing  through  a  square  of  your  glass  window.  In  winter  the  rest  of 
the  square  might  be  iron,  with  the  hole  left  for  the  size  of  the  funnel ;  you 
could  remove  that  iu  summer,  and  substitute  the  glass  square  if  you  thought 
proper.  In  a  fine  season  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  in  other  words 
ihe  Royal  Muscadine,  will  bear  and  ripen  on  a  west  wall ;  but  it  would  do 
better  on  a  south  wall.  Plums  for  wall — Greengage,  Reine  Claude  de  liavay, 
Jefferson's,  Coe*s  Golden  Drop  For  bushes— Greengage,  Orleans,  Victoria, 
Washington.  The  New  Hawthornden  is  a  fine  Apple  for  jelly.  The  Ribston 
is  much  esteemed  for  preserves. 

Many  Questions  about  Geraniums  (E.  Mahy),— Apologies  will  never 
excuse  too  many  questions  in  one  letter.  1,  Some  plants  do  and  some  do 
not  show  signs  of  being  crossed  in  the  seedling  state.  You  did  not  say  what 
plants  you  crossed  2,  Plain-leaved  Geraniums  are  just  as  liable  to  pro- 
duce variegated  seedlings  as  the  most  variegated  plant.  3,  There  are 
many  double  Geraniums,  and  none  of  them  worth  much.  4,  Half-double 
Geraniums  are  more  likely  to  give  double  seedlings  than  single  flowers. 
5,  Champion  is  not  a  very  good  Pelargonium.  G,  Pearl  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  most  commonly  grown  Pelargoniums.  7,  Your  semi-double  Pelargo- 
nium with  the  "slim  petals  "  is  a  very  old  purple  kind,  and  never  gives  a 
double  seedling;  at  least  not  for  the  last  forty  years  ;  but  it  is  much  older 
than  that. 

Fuchsia  many-sepaled  [G.  K.).—  We  cannot  tell  why  your  Queen 
Elizabeth  Fuchsia  basso  many  sepals;  but  this  transformation  of  stamens 
into  petals  and  sepals  is  not  uncommon . 

Strawberries,  &c.  (B.  S.  B.).—  If  you  cannot  get  the  Strawberry  under 
the  name  ot  Duchesse  de  Trevise,  try  for  it  as  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. 
It  is  the  same  thing.  Why  do  not  nurserymen  advertise  these  things? 
Nelson's  Glory  Apple  must  be  the  Nelson  Codlin ;  and  Omar  Pacha  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  known  to  have  a  reputation. 

Distance  of  Vines  from  Glass  (Nottinghamcnsis).— About  1  foot  is  a 
good  distance  from  the  glass  for  the  wires  to  be  placed.  We  answer  only 
one  question  out  ot  five,  as  we  must  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  sending  so 
many  questions  at  once. 

Name  of  Grape  (C.  P.  G.).— It  is  a  Black  Hamburgh,  but  the  berries 
are  small. 

Names  of  Plants  [H.  &):—  1,  Argemone  mexicana;  2,  Hydrangea  querci- 
folia;  3,  Clematis  tubuiosa;  4,  Polygonum  orientale  album.  {A  Subscriber) 
— 1,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  2,  Agatha? a  ccelesiis ;  3,  not  sent;  4,  Linuffi 
grandiflorum;  5,  Pilsea  serpyllifolia;  6,  Adiantum  trapeziforme:  7,  Selagi- 
nell'-ewsia  ;  8,  Rhodanthe  Ma'nglcsi;  9,  Portulaca,  no  flowers.  {£».  Cameron). 
—The  Scurvy  Grass,  Cuchlearia  officinalis.  It  is  a  seaside  plant  A  pinch  of 
fresh  seed  of  it,  if  you  have  any,  would  be  accepted  by  us  with  thanks, 
(J.  0.  G.).—  1,  very  imperfect.  An  Eryngium,  probably  cceiuleum;  3, 
Astrr.ntia  maxima;  2,  Spiirea  barbata,  sometimes  called  japonica  in  gardens. 


FLOWER    SHOWS    FOR    1861. 

November  6th  and  7th.    Royal  Horticultural  Society.     (Fruit  and 

Chrysanthemums.)     Garden  Superintendent,  G.  Eyles. 
November  12th  and  13th.    Stoke  Newinoton  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Sec.,  W.  T.  Howe. 
November  14th  and  15th.    Crystal  Palace.     (Chrysanthemum  Show.) 

Sec,  W.  Houghton. 
N.B.— Secretaries  of  Societies  intending  to  advertise  in  our  columns  will 

oblige  ns  by  sending  an  early  intimation  of  their  exhibition  days. 
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JUDGING  POULTRY. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  hare  trespassed  again  on  your 
valuable  space,  but  for  the  remarks  which  appear  in  your  last 
Journal  I  trust  you  will  grant  me  another  portion  of  your  columns. 

The  object  I  have  in  view  in  proposing  a  plan  is,  not  to 
attack  the  honour  or  known  integrity  of  our  several  respected 
poultry  Judges;  and  under  any  plan  however  good,  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  retire  in  favour  of  any  young 
men,  for  more  competent  we  are  aware  cannot  be  found,  for 
their  great  experience  must  have  given  wisdom. 

My  idea  is  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  useful  institution  'of 
poultry  exhibitions.  As  far  as  they  concern  me,  I  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied  and  have  expressed  myself  to  that  effect  before,  and, 
therefore,  consider  myself  not  of  the  number  of  "  riled  or  dis- 
appointed exhibitors." 

It  is  my  intention  to  show  the  necessity  for  amateurs,  breeders, 
&c,  to  co-operate  without  expenses  of  any  kind  on  the  com- 
mittees, lliis,  I  believe,  I  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  but 
which  did  not  appear  ;  also,  they  should  even  pay  the  ordinary 
charge  to  the  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  funds. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Ballance's  letter,  I  do  not  believe  any  of 
the  exhibitors  think  of  any  incompetency  of  the  present  Judges, 
and,  as  a  rule,  believe,  of  course,  the  majority  to  be  honestly 
and  fairly  judged  ;  but,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  letters  published 
that  there  is  dissatisfaction,  not  only  in  poultry  judging  but  in 
judging  Pigeons,  Dogs,  and  Babbits,  it  must  be  evident  my 
desire  is  pro  bono  publico. 

As  regards  the  other  letter  in  the  same  Journal,  I  feel  rather 
astonished  at  the  temper  there  shown  by  one  who  adopts  the 
cognomen  of  "JrsTlTiA." 

I  never  heard  a  person  consider  poultry  judging  a  sinecure, 
however  great  the  number  of  present*  he  may  receive  from 
breeders,  &e. ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  frequently  attended 
with  much  personal  pleasure. 

For  the  plain  plan  I  propose,  I  desire  nothing  but  what 
should  be  approved  by  all  concerned.  If  "Justitia"  will  assert 
that  all  are  satisfied,  I  will  send  the  names  of  some  who  have 
cause  to  contradict. 

My  motion  is  not  an  anonymous  attack  upon  our  respected 
Judges,  as  he  says,  my  name  and  address  being  known  to  the 
Editors.  To  refresh  the  memories  of  your  readers,  the  following 
appeared  in  your  Journal : — 

*'  Correspondent l  Banker,'  complains  of  the  system  of  judging." 

41  September  3rd.— Editors  notice  the  imperfect  judgment  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  falsity." 

"  September  17th.— Editors  state  '  It  is  understood,  Mr.  Challoner  knows 
the  marks  of  every  breeder  of  Game  fowls.' "  (Is  not  this  the  notion  of 
unfairness?) 

"  September  24th.— Captain  Hornby  sees  the  necessity  of  more  judges  at 
shows  generally.     Exhibitors  see  the  same." 

tL  October  1st— Editors  notice  the  fallibility  of  judges  at  a  rabbit  show." 

"  October  1st. — '  Fidelis  '  complains  of  judgment,  and  Editors  back  the 
opinion." 

With  regard  to  my  plan  of  the  printed  form  for  placing  judg- 
ment, I  cannot  at  present  see  the  extra  expense.  Prepaid  letters, 
and  stamps  enclosed  for  all  reply,  would  more  than  pay  for  this 
printing. 

There  would  be  a  little  extra  trouble  to  Secretaries  in  summing 
up  the  6tate  of  the  poll,  &c. ;  but  for  penning  there  could  be  no 
waste  of  time.  If  cards  were  printed  with  any  two  numbers,  viz.: — 

(The  Secretary  under  present  plan  registers  the  num- 

ber  he  sends  I  presume.)     Take  down  a  register  of  the   I  „   I  ■., 
panic,  cut  the  oard  through  the  centre ;  keep  one  for 
the  exhibitor  which  he  sends  to  him,  the  other  for 
the  show  he  keeps,  register  the  cards  thus  : — No.  9  sent  to  ex- 
hibitor,  No.  14  for  the  pen,  or  vice  versa.     When  the  basket 
comes  with  the  fowls,  &c,  he  turns  to  his  register  and   finds 
No.  9  card  is  sent  to  the  exhibitor,  and  is  returned  with  the 
basket,  and  finds  corresponding  No.  14  is  on  the  pen.     This, 
surely,  is  not  much  trouble. 

Emoluments  I  will  not  now  dwell  upon.  Suffice  it  to  say  I 
think  the  Birmingham  plan  should,  if  there  is  anything  like 
management,  pay  its  judges  (arbitrators  only),  secretary,  and 
servants  in  a  proper  manner — in  fact,  I  think  the  21*.  a  shade 
too  high,  when  one  could  only  6end  a  single  pen.  In  conclu- 
sion, allow  me  again  to  impress  upon  nil  connected,  or  to  whom 
my  letters  may  apply,  that  my  intention  is  not  to  be  disrespect- 
ful in  my  wordings  ;  nor  to  thrust  my  notions  down  peoples' 
throats  as  infallible,  being  open  to  conviction  if  in  error. — T.  B. 


"VYOECESTEBSHIEE  POULTEY  AND  PIGEON 
SHOW.— October  8th,  'Jth,  asd  lntl,. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  few  towns  in  the  kingdom  that  possess 
so  suitable  a  building  for  the  purposes  of  holding  a  poultry 
exhibition  as  Worcester,  the  Corn  Exchange  being  not  only  very 
roomy  but  one  of  the  most  equally -lighted  buildings  in  which  we 
have  as  yet  seen  a  show  of  this  description  placed  before  the 
public.  The  Committee,  too,  are  very  indefatigable  ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  natural  result  that  this  Meeting  is  commonly  admitted 
as  being  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  poultry  breeders  of  any  of 
our  autumnal  gatherings  ;  a  feature  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  successes  gained  at  the  Worcester  Show  are  generally 
considered  as  affording  a  pretty  conclusive  idea  of  the  relative 
strength  of  most  of  our  principal  poultry-yards  in  the  fast 
approaching  competitions  of  Bingley  Hall  and  the  Crystal 
Palace.  For  these  particular  reasons  it  is  always  regarded  with 
both  special  interest  and  enthusiasm  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
the  earliest  information  as  to  the  probable  competition  at  these 
our  two  largest  poultry  exhibitions.  We  will  add  no  more  than 
that  the  arrangements  throughout  did  every  credit  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  first-class,  Biack-breas'ed  Red  Game,  the  disp'ay  was 
a  good  one  ;  Mr.  Horton,  of  Worcester,  after  a  close  competition, 
holding  good  the  credit  of  the  locality  with  a  very  superior  pen. 
The  Hon.  W.  W.  A'ernon's  birds  are  also  well  deserving  of  especial 
mention.  In  class  2,  Brown-breasted  Reds,  Mr.  J.  B.  Chune, 
of  Coalbrookdale,  took  precedence  with  a  capital  pen  ;  and  one 
that,  if  we  are  not  mui-h  mistaken,  will  show  to  even  greater 
advantage  wlrn  they  become  adult.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Nantwich, 
was  an  exhibitor,  who  here  ran  in  easily  for  the  6econd  prize. 
Mr.  Corles,  of  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Manchester, 
stood  very  closely  for  the  Duckwinged  Game  prizes.  In  the 
class  for  any  other  colour  in  Game  fowls,  Air.  Fletcher  again 
took  even  a  higher  position  with  a  pen  of  Blacks,  Mr.  Chime 
showing  some  excellent  Red  Piles  for  the  second  premium.  In 
Spanish,  Mr.  Rodbard  took  the  premiums  without  any  competi- 
tion, but  with  capital  birds.  Th  ■  Grey  Dorking  class  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  excellent  in  the  Show.  In  this  variety 
the  Hon.  W.  Vernon  exhibited  a  pen  difficult  to  surpass  any- 
where, whilst  the  birds  shown  by  H.  Garrard,  Esq.,  were  but 
triflingly  inferior  ;  Mrs.  Pettat's  third-prize  birds  were  also  very 
good.  In  the  Cochin  classes,  the  best  represented  of  any  variety 
was  undoubtedly  the  Partridge-coloured  ones  ;  the  White  ones 
were  also  most  commendable.  The  Hambvrghs  of  all  varieties 
were  capital,  except  the  Golden-spangled  ones,  of  which  breed 
only  a  single  pen  was  entered,  and  even  that  barely  good  enough 
to  take  a  second  premium.  All  the  winning  pens  of  Polands 
were  very  superior — indeed,  much  better  than  commonly  met 
with  ;  two  or  more  pens,  however,  were  completely  thrown  out 
by  the  folly  of  their  owners  showing  a  humped-back  bird.  In 
every  such  case  defeat  is  certain. 

The  Oeese,  and  still  more  especially  the  Turkey  poults,  were 
first-rate. 

In  Sebright  Bantams,  this  season,  the  Worcester  Show  has 
far  exceeded  any  we  have  attended.  Messrs.  Leno,  Bayly, 
Cruwys,  Peters,  Hodson,  and  Everett  all  showed  capital  pens  ; 
and,  possibly,  even  yet  the  Sebrights  may  assume  as  important  a 
position  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  past  years,  when  they 
were  the  most  attractive  feature  to  general  visitors  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  beauty  of  plumage  and  general  character. 

The  weather  was  most  auspicious,  and  the  attendance  highly 
respectable.  

{From  another  Seporter.) 
The  "faithful  city  "  always  supplies  a  treat  to  amateurs,  and 
the  present  Exhibition  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
locality  lias  been  and  remains  celebrated  in  poultry  annals.  In 
the  earliest  days  of  the  pursuit  there  were  celebrated  breeders  of 
Game — Messrs.  France  and  Hoiton.  Mrs.  Herbert  connected 
it  with  White  Cochins  ;  Mr.  Archer  first  with  Silver-pencilled 
Hamburghs,  then  with  Game  ;  Mr.  Wakefield  with  Dorkings, 
and  Col.  Clowes  with  Polands.  There  are  thus  all  the  outlines 
of  the  classes  on  the  spot,  and  fuglemen  of  no  mean  order. 
They  have  not  remained  at  home,  but  they  are  heard  of  at 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  other  places 
where  the  elite  most  do  congregate.  Worcester  also  possesses 
one  thing,  the  want  of  which  has  hindered  many  shows  and 
discouraged  others.  Some  of  us  who  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
movement   can  recollect    the  difficulties  of  the  pioneers   of  it. 
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Lofts  and  yards  wore  set  round  with  pens;  while  the  stalls  of 
stables,  where  once  coach  horses  were  located,  now  received 
coverings  of  wire,  and  accepted  pens  of  Turkeys  and  Geese  as 
tenants.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  necessary  at  Worcester.  The 
Corn  Exchange  supplies  all  that  can  be  wished  for.  It  is  roomy, 
lofty,  light,  and  well  ventilated. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  prettier  coup  d'oeil  than  met  us  on 
entering  the  Exchange  Tuesday  last.  Turner's  pens  were  used, 
and  the  different  shades  visible  to  the  eye,  as  it  took  in  the  five 
or  six  rows  that  filled  the  place,  each  surmounted  by  the  varied 
hues  of  the  Pigeons  made  a  sort  of  animated  kaleidescope.  We 
noticed  the  condition  of  the  birds  left  nothing  to  desire  ;  and  we 
did  not  observe  one  sickly  one.  This  was  a  pleasing  exception 
to  some  of  the  exhibitions  we  have  had  to  report. 

The  lists  opened  with  Game,  a  good  and  numerous  entry  of 
Black-breasted  Reds,  most  of  the  celebrities  being  represented. 
Worcester  held  its  own,  and  Mr.  Horton  was  first,  the  Hon.  W. 
Vernon  second.  The  Brown-breasted  Reds  were  not  as  good 
as  their  predecessors,  and  even  the  successful  call  for  no  especial 
mention.  The  Puckwings  and  other  varieties  were  not  above 
the  average.  Exhibitors  at  this  Show  seemed  to  have  ex- 
pended all  their  energies  in  the  first  class.  In  the  Variety 
class  there  were  two  pens  disqualified  by  having  crooked  birds 
in  them.  Dorkings  were  a  large  and  capital  entry  ;  many  of  our 
best  yards  were  competitors,  and  the  successful  names  will 
afford  an  insight  into  the  merits  of  the  class — the  Hon.  W.  Vernon 
was  the  first,  Mr.  Garrard  second,  and  Mrs.  Pettat  third.  All 
the  merits  and  properties  that  go  to  make  up  good  Dorkings 
might  be  freely  met  with  in  this  class,  and  we  were  glad  to 
observe  the  birds  were  not  fatted  for  competition. 

There  was  but  one  class  for  this  breed,  and  all,  therefore, 
brought  their  best  into  it.  If  it  can  be  considered  an  open  list, 
where  colour  could  pit  itself  against  the  other  properties  that  go 
to  make  up  a  prize  pen,  colour  had  the  wtrst  of  it.  The  Silver 
Greys  did  not  get  beyond  high  commendations. 

Spanish  were  weak  in  numbers.  Mr.  Rodbard  was  the  suc- 
cessful exhibitor. 

Cochin-Chinas  were  all  good  classes  in  every  respect.  Miss 
Viola  Musgrove  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  first  prize  for  Buff, 
followed  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  achieving  the  proud  distinction  of 
defeating  Messrs.  fomlinson  and  Oattell.  Good,  however,  as 
the  Buffs  were,  their  Grouse  and  Partridge  brethren  were  better, 
and  the  beautiful  pen  with  which  Miss  Musgrove  won  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  August,  and  which  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Tud- 
man,  here  repeated  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  since  the  pur- 
chase the  exploit  of  easily  distancing  all  competitors,  gaining  not 
only  the  first  prize,  but  a  beautiful  china  vase  offered  by  Mr. 
Kerr,  of  the  celebrated  Porcelain  Works,  for  the  best  pen  of 
Cochins  exhibited.  The  Whites  also  challenge  our  encomiums, 
and  deserve  them.  We  should  grant  them  more  readily  if  some 
of  them  were  not  so  extravagantly-  vulture-hocked.  We  were 
delighted  to  see  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Herbert  first,  but  rather  hard 
run  by  Mr.  Chase. 

Golden-pencilled  Hvmbtirglis  were  very  good,  and  Messrs. 
Nuttal!  and  Munn  deserved  their  prizes,  but  they  were  not 
equal  to  the  Silver.  The  first-prize  pen  of  these  birds  was  very 
beautiful,  and  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Griffith  were 
also  meritorious.  We  can  say  nothing  in  favour  of  the  Golden- 
spangled  that  were  shown,  and  the  first  prize  was  withheld ;  but 
the  Silvers  made  amends,  producing  a  class  worthy  of  praise 
in  every  respect.  Even  Mrs.  Pettat  was  obliged  for  once  to  be 
second,  and  to  succumb  to  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis.  She  revenged 
herself  by  taking  both  the  prizes  for  Golden  Polands.  Mr, 
Adkins  seemed  to  have  resumed  the  place  he  held  years  ago  at 
the  head  of  the  Silvers.  He  was  closely  pressed  by  Colonel 
Clowes. 

The  "distinct  varieties"  were  Brahmas,  White  Polands, 
Siliie8,Andalusians,  Black  Polands,  Ptarmigan,  and  cross-breds. 

The  Turkeys  were  excellent,  and  brought  out  a  new  exhibitor 
in  Mr.  Cattell.  Had  there  beeu  more  prizes,  Messrs.  Crawshay 
and  Milward  would  have  deserved  them. 

Mr.  Fowler  took  all  the  prizes  for  Geese  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 
Mr.  James  Holme  took  both  prizes  for  Bouens.  There  was  very 
good  competition  in  the  class  for  any  other  Ducks.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Bayley  deservedly  won  with  beautiful  Brown  Calls,  and  Mr. 
Martin  with  Buenos  Ayrean.  These  last  were  numerous,  but 
exhibitors  must  bear  in  mind  that  with  these  birds  large  size 
is  a  fault. 

We  seldom  recollect  seeing  a  better  show  of  Bantams.  Every 
class  was  well  represented.     We  may  speak  positively  as  regards 


the  Silver  Sebrights,  it  is  long  since  we  have  seen  them  so  good 
or  so  numerous.  Mr.  H.  D.  Bayley  won  two  first  and  one 
second  prize  for  cock  and  two  hens,  and  both  the  prizes  for 
Single  Cocks.  Mr.  Heath's  Black-breasted;  Mr.  Camm's,  Miss 
Musgrove's,  and  Mr.  Leno's  Silvers  all  deserve  especial  notice. 
The  prizes  for  Single  Game  Cocks  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Horton 
and  Edward  Archer. 

Everything  was  well  conducted,  the  birds  were  carefully  tended 
and  sent  off,  and  Mr.  John  Holland  was  always  at  his  post. 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds!.—  First,  H.  Horton,  St.  John's  Worcester' 
Second,  Hon.  w.  W.  Vernon,  Ranton  Abbey,  Stafford.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington,  near  Bristol.  Commended,  e' 
Archer,  .Malvern ;  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Morchard  Court,  Tiverton,  Devon. 

Game  (Brown-breasted  Reds).  —  First,  J.  B.  Chnne,  Coalbrookdale. 
Second,  S.  Edwards,  Beam  Street,  Old  Red  Cow,  Nantwich,  Cheshire.  Com- 
mended, E.  Archer,  Malvern. 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  W.  Corles,  the 
Grange,  St.  John's,  Worcester.  Second,  J.  Fleicher,  Stone  Clough,  near 
Manchester.    Commended,  J.  B.  Chune,  Coalhrookdale. 

Game  (any  other  variety). — First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stone  Clough.  Manchester 
(Black).  Second,  J.  B.  Cfiune,  Coalbrookdale  (Piles).  Highly  Commended, 
J.  B.  Clume  (Black);   H.  Corbett,  Tallow  Hdl,  Worcester. 

Dorkings  (Coloured). —  First,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  Ranton  Abbey, 
Stafford.  Second,  E.  H.  Garrard,  Salford  Vicarage,  near  Evesham.  Third, 
Mrs.  Pettat,  A*he  Rectory,  Basingstoke,  Hampshire.  Highly  Commended, 
Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park,  Stapbhur-t ;  E.  n.  Garrard;  Rev.  F.  J. 
Newton,  Kirby  in-Cev  land,  Stokcsley,  Yorkshire;  H.  W.  B.  Berwick, 
flolmsley,  Yorkshire  ;  W.  Dolby,  Syston  Old  Hall,  Grantham.  Commended, 
Lady  J.  Cornwallis  ;  E.  Tudman,  Ash  Grove.  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Spanish — First  and  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington, 
near  Bristol. 

Cochin-China  (Cmnamon  and  Buff). -First.  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove,  West 
Tower,  Anghton,  near  Ormskirk.  Second,  H.  Bates,  Harboorne  Heath 
Cottage,  Edghaston,  Birmingham.  Commended,  H,  Tomlinson,  Balsall 
Heath  Road,  Birmingham  ;  J.  Cattell,  Birmingham. 

Cochin-Ciiina  (Partridge  and  Grouse).  — First,  F..  Tudman,  Ash  Grove, 
Whitchurch,  Salop.  Second,  J.  B.  Walthew,  Bircles,  Brow  Aughton,  Orms- 
kirk. Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Herbert,  Powick,  near  Worcester. 
Commended,  P.  Cartwright,  Oswestry. 

Cochin-china  (Any  other  variety).— First,  Mrs.  S.  R.  nerbert,  Powick, 
near  Wurcesfer.  Second,  R.  Chase,  Moscley  Road,  Birmingham.  Highly 
Commended,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Herbert.  Commended,  W.  Dav  son,  Hopton  Mirfleld, 
Yorkshire;  R.  Chase. 

Hambcrohs  (Golden-pencilled).  —  First,  A.  Nuttall,  New  Church,  near 
Manchester.    Second,  J.  Munn,  Stackstoads.  near  Manchester. 

Hamburghs  ('Silver-pencilled).— First,  J  Martin,  Mildenham  Mill,  Claines, 
Worcester.  Second,  W.  Pierce,  Hartford,  Northwich.  Highly  Commended, 
G.  Griffiths,  Church  Street,  Worcester. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled).— Prize,  S.  Hyde,  Taunton  Hall,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled). — First,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park, 
Stnpleliurst.  Second,  Mrs.  Pottat,  Ashe  Rectory,  Basingstoke  Highly  Com- 
mended, P.  Joshua,  Perrot's  Brook,  near  Cirencester;  J.  Fielding,  New 
Church,  near  Manchester. 

Polands  (Golden).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  Basing- 
stoke. 

Polands  (Silver).— First,  G.  C.  Adkins,  the  Lightwoods.  near  Birmingham. 
Second,  Lieut. -Col.  Clowes,  Froxmcre  Court,  Crowle.  Highly  Commended, 
Mrs.  Blay,  the  Poplars  Gregory's  Bank,  Worcester. 

Poi.anls  (Black  with  White  Crests) —Prize,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst, 
Hants. 

Any  Djstinct  Variety  not  Included  in  the  above  Classes.— First, 
J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebend al  Farm,  Aylesbury.  Second,  Lieut-Col.  Clowes,  Frox- 
mere  Court,  Crowle.    Commended,  Mrs.  Blav,  Worcester. 

Turkey  Poults.— First,  J.  Cattell,  Birmingham.  Second,  Master  E. 
Guy,  Eaton,  near  Grantham.  Highly  Commended,  MissL.  Crawshay,  Caver- 
sham  Tark,  Reading  ;  Miss  J.  Milward,  Newton  St.  Lee,  near  Bath. 

Goslings. — Prize,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Ay)esbury. 

Ducklings  (Aylesbui-y).— First  and  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm, 
Aylesbury. 

Ducklings  (Rouen).  — First  and  Second,  J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  near  PrescoL 
Highly  Commended,  J.  K    Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury;  W.  Joshua. 

Ducklings  fany  other  variety). — First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House, 
Biggleswade,  Beds.  Second.  J.  Martin,  Claines,  Worcester.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Beardmore,  Uplands,  near  Farcham,  Hants  ;  W.  Joshua. 

Bantams  (Game,  Black-breamed,  and  other  Reds).— First,  T.  H.D.  Bayley, 
Ickwell  House,  near  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Second,  J.  Heath.  Nantwich, 
Cheshire.     Highly  Commended,  J.  Camm,  Farnstield,  Southwell,  Notts. 

Bantams  (Game,  any  other  colour).  First,  J.  Camm.  Second,  Miss 
V.  W.  Musgrove. 

Bantams  (Gold  and  Silver-laced).— First,  M.  Leno,  jun.,  the  Pheasantry, 
Markvate  Street,  Herts.  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Highly  Commended, 
Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Pethertou,  near  Bridgwater,  Somerset ;  G.  C. 
Peters;  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Tiverton. 

Bantams  (Black  or  White). -First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Second,  G.  S.  Cruwys. 
Highly  Commended,  G.  Peters.  Commended,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  near 
Leeds. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Game  Cock  Olass.— First,  H.  Horton,  Worcester.  Second,  E.  Archer; 
Malvern.  __„     „ 

Game  Bantam  Cock.— First  and  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Camm. 

Pigeons-  Fou-ters  (any  colour).— Prize,  H.  Child,  jun.  Carriers.-  First, 
withheld.  Second.  A.  S.  Sylvester,  Bnmingham  Almond  Tumhlers.— 
FirBt,  J.  Pcrcivall,  Rye  Lane,  Pcckbam.  Second,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Lightwoods, 
near  Birmingham.  Mottled  or  other  Tumblers.  -Prize,  J.  Pereivall. 
Commended,  F.  Esquilnnt,  34G.  Oxford  Street  London.  Balds  or  Beards. 
Prize,  F.  Esnuilant.  Commended,  J.  W.  Kdge,  Birmingham  ;  H.  Morris, 
Forest  Hill,  Kent,  Owls  (Silver  or  Blue'.-  Prize,  J.  W.  Edge.  Commended, 
E.  A.  Haigiove,  Haudsworth.  Birmingham.  Onh  (any  other  colour).— 
Prize,  J.  Pereivall.     Highly  Commended,  W.  Squire,  Hanwell,  Middlesex. 
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Barbs  fany  colour).— First,  E.  A.  Hargrove.  Second,  A.  S.  Sylvester.  Com- 
mended, H.  Morris.  Fantuils  (White). —  tirst,  J.  W.  Edge.  Commended, 
Mi'S  J.  Milward;  G.  C.  Adkins.  JVtlfM  any  colour  .—First,  withheld. 
Second,  J.  W.  Edge.  Trumpeters. — Prise,  J.  Percivall,  Turbits. — First, 
G.  C.  Adkins.  Second.  F.  R.  Else.  Commended,  J.  Percivall  (Vcrv  nice 
class).  Jacobins.— First,  F.  Esquilant.  Second,  withheld.  Bunts.— Prize, 
G.  C.  Adkins.  Antu-erps.—  Prize,  H.  Yardley.  A"y  New  or  Deserting 
Variety. — Prize,  E.  A.  Hargrove. 

Mr.   John  Baily,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of 
Birmingham,  were  the  Judges. 


ABOUT  EGGS. 

As  egg  of  the  average  size  weighs  1000  grains,  or  one-seventh 
of  a  pound.  Three-fourths  of  its  weight  are  water.  One-seventh 
is  albumen,  a  Irghly  nutritious  substance,  resembling  lean  meat 
in  its  composition,  and,  therefore,  adapted  to  produce  strength 
of  muscles  when  consumed  as  food.  One-tenth  of  the  weight  of 
the  egg  is  fat  or  oil,  which  is  useful  to  supply  carbon  for  respira- 
tion, and  heating  the  body,  and,  therefore,  especially  valuable 
for  eating  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  The  yolk  contains  some 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  compounds,  the  latter  affording  material 
for  the  bones  (and  brain).  The  shell  is  chiefly  carbonate  of 
lime,  similar  in  composition  to  marble  or  limestone.  The  shell  is 
porous,  and  admits  air  for  the  chicken  b°fore  it  breaks  out.  Of 
the  entire  egg  the  shell  weighs  about  one-tenth ;  the  yolk,  three- 
tenths  ;  the  white,  or  transparent  portion,  six-tenths.  The 
composition  of  an  egg  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  a  piece  of  good 
fat  beefsteak  with  the  bulk  of  the  loose  fat,  or  tallow,  trimmed 
off:  eggs  are,  therefore,  nutritious  food.  Seven  eggs,  weighing 
a  pound,  are  nearly  as  valuable  for  food  as  a  pound  of  good 
meat,  and  they  generally  cost  much  less.  During  the  past  few 
months  seven  eggs  have  cost  only  7  cents  at  retail  in  our  market ; 
while  a  pound  of  sirloin  beef  has  cost  14  to  16  cents,  and  a  good 
steak  from  the  round,  12  to  14  cents  per  pouud — being  two  to 
one  in  favour  of  eggs. 

In  cooking  eggs  most  families  boil  or  fry  them  hard.  This 
renders  them  bad  to  digest,  unless  they  are  masticated  very  fine, 
and  this  is  seldom  done  in  rapid  eating.  They  are  every  way 
better  if  soft  boiled,  and,  after  a  little  practice  in  eating  them 
thus,  a  hard-boiled  egg  is  comparatively  dry  and  tasteless.  An 
egg  placed  in  boiling  water  just  three  minutes,  or,  if  a  large  one, 
three  minutes  and  a  quarter  to  three  minutes  and  a  half,  is 
abundantly  cooked.  After  removing  from  the  water,  the  eggs 
need  to  stand  a  few  minutes  to  heat  through  to  the  centre. 
After  becoming  a  little  accustomed  to  them,  eaten  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  or  other  condiment,  eggs 
thus  cooked  are  palatable  as  butter,  instead  of  requiring  to  be 
covered  with  butter. 

Preserving  Eggs. — As  above  stated  the  shells  are  porous, 
and  the  water  of  the  egg  is  constantly  evaporating,  and  air 
entering  to  take  its  place.  After  a  time,  decay  commences.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  stopping  the  pores  of  the  shell  will  tend 
to  preserve  the  contents  in  their  natural  state.  This  may  be 
dene  by  dipping  them  quickly  in  melted  tallow,  or  coating  them 
with  sweet  oil,  or  a  solution  of  gum,  or  varnish.  Milk  of  lime — 
that  is,  fresh-slaked  lime  mixed  witli  water  to  a  milky  consistency, 
fills  up  the  pores  pretty  well.  Thus  coated,  they  need  only  to 
be  placed  in  a  cool  place  of  uniform  temperature.  A  packing  of 
chaff,  bran,  salt,  ashes,  charcoal,  dry  sawdust,  or  any  similar 
porous  material,  preserves  the  unilorroity  of  temperature  by 
means  of  the  nonconducting  air  confined  in  the  spaces.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  simpler  way  of  keeping  eggs  than  to  dip  them  in 
melted  tallow,  pack  them  in  dry  chaff,  and  store  them  in  a  cool, 
dry  cellar. — (American  Agriculturist. ) 


and  another  above  the  grass,  until  a  whole  brood  of  chickens 
appeared  and  clustered  around  her,  of  whose  existence  we  were 
not  aware  during  the  combat ;  but,  doubtless  it  was  for  their 
protection  that  chuckie  had  engaged  in  so  dangerous  a  duel. 


A  BROOD   OF  DRAKES. 

About   five  months  ago  I  purchased  a  sitting  of  eggs  from 

prize  Aylesbury   Ducks.     Seven   hatched   to  my  great   delight, 

thinking,  of  course,  I  had  got  a  breed  of  them  at  last.     I   took 

every  possible  care  of  them,  giving  them  all  kinds  of  nutritious 

iood  to  make  them  very  fine  ones,   which  I  have  pleasure  in 

saying  they  are.     But  what  do  you  think  I  have  for  my  trouble, 

not  to  say  my  expense  ?     I  have  the  pleasure,  after  five  months' 

careful  attention,   of  finding  that  they   are   every   one   drakes! 

Now,  is   it  possible  by  examining  eggs  to  foretel    the  gender  of 

)  the  young  one  ?      I  feel  very  much   inclined  to   believe  it   is. 

1  Perhaps  it  is  an  omen  of  something  very  bad  going  to  happen  to 

j  me,  as  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  it  was  a  sign  that  I  should  die  a 

bachelor.     I  killed  off  all  my  old  stock  to  make  room  for  these 

eight  pure-bred  gentlemen,  which  now   constitute  the  whole  of 

my  stock  for  next  year's  breeding. — Drake. 

[There  is  no  mode  of  foretelling  the  sex  of  the  future  product 
of  an  egg  ;  nor  do  we  think  a  brood  of  drakes  prophetic  of 
I  bachelorship ;  at  all  events  we  know  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
!  brood  all  Ducks,  yet  he  has  no  chance  of  having  more  than, 
one  wife.  Keep  one  of  your  drakes,  and  buy  three  pure  Ayles- 
bury Ducks  to  form  his  harem.  The  progeny  will  be  finer  than 
if  you  bred  from  Ducks  of  the  same  brood.] 


Combat  between  a  Hen  and  an  Adder. — The  Ayr  Ad ver- 
tiser  notices  a  battle  between  a  hen  and  an  adder,  near  the  village 
of  Old  Minnighoff.  From  the  manner  in  which  she  jumped 
among  the  long  grass  on  the  bank  we  at  first  concluded  that 
dhuckie  was  tethered.  Not  so,  however,  for  on  making  a  sudden 
dart  down,  she  suddenly  lifted  and  threw  about  a  yard  high, 
what  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  a  worm  of  10  incites  or 
12  inches  in  length.  This  she  continued  to  do  half  a  dozen  times 
in  succession  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  until  it  finally  fell  over 
the  bank,  when  we  at  once  perceived  the  reptile  of  chuckie's 
attention  was  no  other  than  an  adder.  Having  gazed  a  moment 
Over  the  bank  after  it  fell,  she  turned  round  about  and  uttered  a  few 
victorious  chucks,  when  to  our  further  astonishment,  there 
appeared  first  one  tiny  head  and  long  neck,  and  then  another 


THE   QUEEN   BEE. 

DOES    A   VIRGIN    QUEEN    BREED    DRONES. 

Lietjt.-Col.  Newman  may  well  hesitate  at  receiving  the  doc- 
trine of  true  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee,  which,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  is  a  phenomenon  of  so  extraordinary  a  character 
as  to  require  the  most  conclusive  evidence  before  it  can  be  recog- 
nised as  on  undoubted  fact.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  what  argument  he  seeks  to  draw  from  analogy 
with  the  natural  history  of  humble  bees.  Although  circum- 
stances have  occurred  in  my  own  apiary  which,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  testimony  of  others,  leave  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  they  are,  as  I  have  already  stated,  so  far  short  of  absolute 
proof  as  scarcely  to  be  admissible  as  arguments.  I  can,  therefore, 
only  refer  the  gallant  Colonel  to  the  evidence  of  Siebold,  Dzierzon, 
Berlepsch,  and  Langstroth,  recommending  him  at  the  same  time 
to  satisfy  himself  by  actual  experiment  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  modern  theory. 

The  present  is  a  very  able  period  for  repeating  the  experiment 
of  Berlepsch  by  rearing  a  few  queens  at  a  season  when  no  drones 
exist  to  fecundate  them.  Assurance  might  at  the  same  time  be 
rendered  doubly  sure  by  clipping  their  wings  as  soon  as  they 
issue  from  their  cells.  If  under  these  conditions  the  young 
queens  turn  out  drone-breeders  in  the  spring,  I  fancy  Colonel 
Newman  will  have  little  reason  for  further  doubt. 

I  beg  to  assure  your  respected  correspondent  that  I  am  a  very 
ardent  admirer  of  the  immortal  Huber,  and  esteem  his  work  as  a 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  production.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  far  from  believing  that  it  has  by  any  means  exhausted  the 
subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  feel  assured  that  its  illustrious 
author,  if  now  living,  would  rejoice  to  find  it  a  stepping-stone  to 
further  discoveries  in  that  science,  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
advance. 

I  happen,  also  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Huish's  book, 
and  rate  both  it  and  its  author  at  their  true  value.  Whilst 
thanking  Col.  Newman  for  his  advice  to  peruse  it,  will  he  excuse 
my  hinting  a  suspicion  that  a  slight  spice  of  irony  lurks  under 
that  strong  recommendation?  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  if  he 
can  point  out  any  one  passage  of  my  writing  which  warrants  his 
insinuation  that  I  have  anything  to  learu  from  a  source  so 
utterly  contemptible  ?  and  in  my  turn  recommend  him  by  no 
means  to  retrograde  fifty  years,  but  attentively  to  peruse  the 
modern  and  trustworthy  authorities  whose  names  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  with  all  due  deference  to  the  gallant 
Colonel  to  controvert  one  of  his  very  positive  but  decidedly  in- 
correct assertions.  I  have  repeatedly  proved  that  the  absence 
of  confusion  on  the  discovery  of  the  loss  of  a  queerj  by  no  means 
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demonstrates  the  existence  of  either  royal  embryos  or  young 
queens  within  the  hive  at  the  time. — A  Devonshire  Bee- 
KEEPEE. 

P.S. — I  fancy  Colonel  Newman  will  be  disappointed  in  the 
hope  he  professes  to  entertain  of  soon  perusing  detailed  particu- 
lars of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  honey  taken  from  flourishing 
Ligurian  stocks.  I  hare  already  given  the  results  of  my  own 
experience,  which  I  consider  most  favourable ;  and  Messrs. 
Neighbour  can  show  him  two  boxes  of  honey  collected  by  my 
Ligurians  which  may  well  satisfy  him  in  respect  of  quality.  But 
I  imagine  the  fortunate  possessors  of  strong  Italian  stocks  will 
have  been,  like  myself,  far  more  anxious  to  propagate  the  species 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  than  to  test  for  the  present  their  honey- 
producing  qualities. 


VENTILATING    OBSERVATORY-HIVES. 

To  assist  your  correspondent,  "A.  W.,"  in  getting  rid  of  the 
condensation  in  his  observatory-hive,  complained  of  at  page  47 1 
of  the  last  volume,  I  may  be  permitted  to  describe  the  plan  I 
hit  upon  when  similarly  situated.  He  informed  us  previously 
of  having*rendered  his  hives  complete  by  adopting  the  Wood- 
bury-bar,  further  improved  by  grooves  being  run  in  its  sides  to 
work  slides  ;  thus  dispensing  with  the  clumsy  crown-board. 

Assuming  his  observatory  so  provided,  by  cutting  up  fine 
India  matting  into  strips,  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the 
slides,  one  end  tacked  to  the  under  side  of  a  little  end  bit  of 
slide — say  1J  inch  long,  the  other  being  run  into  the  grooves, 
after  the  wooden  slide  has  been  withdrawn,  acts  as  a  handle  to 
work  with. 

On  adopting  this  simple  device  he  will  find  the  ventilation 
more  in  keeping  with  the  perfection  attained  in  straw  hives,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  Ligurians  materially  promoted. 

I  previously  alluded  to  this  at  page  90,  but  from  a  typo- 
graphical error  my  meaning  was  somewhat  obscured. — A  REN- 
FREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPEE. 


jYOUNG  BEES   EXPELLED  FROM'  HIVES. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  editorial  remarks,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Fox,  and  "A  Nortec  Staffordshire  Bee-keeper,"  for 
their  kindly  co-operation  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the  enigma  of 
the  expelled  bees. 

So  fur  as  my  comparatively  limited  experience  went,  such  a 
proceeding  was  quite  inexplicable.  I  recollect  the  end  of  May 
was  a  twelvemonth  of  a  good  hive  throning  out  half-formed 
drone-brood.  I  was  puzzled  at  first,  but  on  feeding  liberally 
that  difficulty  was  removed.  I  also  witnessed  well  on  in  July 
of  this  year,  a  couple  of  stocks  that  long  hung  out  threatening 
swarming,  east  forth  large  quantities  of  similar  drone-brood. 
This,  however,  I  looked  upon  as  the  signal  they  had  determined 
not  to  swa'-m,  and  that  this  measure  was  an  exemplification  of  their 
usual  wonderful  foresight  ;  but  when  my  best-stored  hive,  after 
throwing  a  couple  of  swarms,  too,  commenced  the  wholesale 
expulsion  of  living  worker  bees,  their  very  desideratum,  I  must 
confess  I  was  as  much  nonplussed  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon as  chagrined  at  it;  and  with  all  the  light  that  has  sub- 
sequently been  thrown  upon  the  subject,  I  fear  I  must  own  I  am 
yet  in  the  da-k.  This  colony  has  expelled  as  many  young  bees 
as  would  form  a  small  swarm.  The  case  of  last  season  ttnd 
the  other  two  this  were  hardly  worth  mentioning  in  comparison. 
The  evil  by  degrees  slackened  till  a  fortnight  since  it.  totall'. 
terminated.  I  am,  therefore,  now  unable  to  satisfy  Mr.  Fox  as 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  wings,  but  my  own  impression  at  the 
time  was,  the  wings  were  as  far  advanced  in  proportion  as  the 
rest  of  their  bodies.  Their  not  attempting  to  fly  I  felt  disposed 
to  ascribe  more  to  general  debility  tlttin  to  any  particular  short- 
coming in  these  organs — in  a  word  that  they  had  issued  pre- 
maturely. That  good  apiarian  is  perfectly  correct  as  to  external 
heat  hiving  nothing  to  do  with  the  mischief.  We  had,  as  he 
remarks,  but  a  low  temperature  this  summer  besides  little  sun- 
shine, and,  in  addition,  this  particular  hive  was  well  shaded  by 
a  thick  Btraw  thatch. 

The  only  satisfactory  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  the  long 
continuance  of  uncongenial  weather  was  the  cause  ;  hut  how  it 
operated  to  produce  the  effect  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  conceive, 
unless  I  fall  back  on  hit  original  surmise,  that  the  bees  bidng 
imprisoned  withiu  the  hive  from  the  above  cause,  although  they 


had  plenty  of  honey,  were  unable  to  carry  in  pollen  in  anything 
like  the  quantity  requisite  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  breeding 
of  a  vigorous  young  queen  ;  and,  consequently,  from  a  deficiency 
of  this  most  essential  condiment  in  the  early  age,  lacked  con- 
stitutional stamina,  and  emerged  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  or 
owing  to  the  same  bad  weather  the  whole  inmates  through  con- 
finement were  converted  into  involuntary  nurses  on  the  brood, 
and  by  the  high  temperature  thereon  the  youngsters  issued 
prematurely. 

I  cannot  coincide  with  the  supposition  that  the  bees  are  in 
any  way  diseased  (the  other  two  hives  are  in  no  way  related). 
On  the  contrary,  the  existing  adult  population  are  numerous 
and  very  vigorous  ;  indeed,  ever  since  their  establishment  last 
season  (a  couple  of  weak  colonies  in  Stewarton-boxes  then 
joined),  they  have  displayed  an  irascibility  and  blood-thirstiness 
extending  to  all  and  sundry,  as  well  as  their  own  offspring,  I 
have  never  seen  equalled,  no  one  daring  to  pass  within  a  yard  or 
two  without  molestation.  Indeed  I  scrawl  these  lines  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  one  eye  about  closed — the  effect  of  a 
sortie  when  recently  passing  their  octagon  stronghold. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  I  ascribe  the  cause  to  the  long 
continuance  of  bad  weather,  from  witnessing  the  same  peculiarity 
during  such  weather  last  season  as  well  as  this.  The  other  two 
hives  also  proving  it  was  not  attributable  to  anything  individually 
defective  in  the  worst,  but  only  its  greater  extent,  resulting  from 
superior  strength  in  population  and  store,  exerting  their  wonted 
stimulating  effects  on  a  vigorous  young  queen.  I  have  also 
heard  of  a  similar  bad  case  with  a  neighbour.  The  ultimate 
fate  of  his  hive  as  well  as  my  own  shall  be  duly  reported  by — 
A  Perplexed  Young  Bee-keepee. 


DRONE  PRODUCTION  BY  OLD  QUEENS. 

Confirmatory  of  what  "  A  Devonshiee  Bee-keepee"  re- 
marks at  page  492  in  your  last  volume,  on  old  queens  returning 
to  the  drone-laying  condition  of  virgins,  I  may  remark,  the  first 
colony  of  bees  I  possessed  was  a  prime  swarm  in  a  common 
straw  hive,  consequently  a  queen  of  the  previous  year  at  least. 
Although  the  hive  was  weighty,  for  the  three  following  good 
seasons  it  stood,  anxiously  expected  and  carefully  watched,  but 
gave  no  swarm.  I  recollect,  my  hopes  were  greatly  buoyed  up 
by  its  strength  in  drones,  which  each  season  increased  till  the 
last,  when  th?y  exceeded  all  due  proportion  ;  so,  being  thoroughly 
sickened,  I  fumigated  the  hive,  caught  and  killed  the  venerable 
lady,  adding  her  subjects  to  another  colony. — A  Renfrewshire 
Bee-keepee. 


HOW  I  BECAME   AN  OXFORDSHIRE 
BEE-KEEPER. 

(Continued  from  page  432.) 

Now  for  the  details  of  my  present  swarming  season,  and 
towards  a  quicker  comprehension  of  my  ways  and  means,  I  will 
tally  my  hives,  so  that  my  readers  may  follow  their  offspring 
without  any  very  great  tax  upon  their  memories.  I  will  specify 
my  four  hives  as  age  6,  age  3,  age  2,  age  1,  each  figure  corre- 
sponding to  its  length  of  years  respectively.  Should  I  go  from 
home  in  the  swarming  season,  I  take  care  to  leave  every  requisite 
that  may  be  wanted  lor  that  end  in  proper  order,  and  to  intimate 
to  my  friend  and  pupil  (in  bee-keeping)  how  I  wish  swarm  so- 
aud-.-o  to  be  placed,  premising  so  and  so  should  happen.  And 
it  happened  tins  year  that  I  was  very  delightfully  occupied  in 
tiie  new  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Kensington 
Gore,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  day  of  their  opening,  when  age  3 
and  age  2  gave  me  two  "prime  swarms."  Age  3  issued  first, 
and  settled  on  a  row  of  peas  (Snngster's  No.  1.)  Age  2  then  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  flew  and  joined  them,  which  saved  Mr.  Morris 
that  operation  in  the  evening.  12th,  a  cast  issued  from  age  3, 
and  one  also  from  age  2  ;  they  also  settled  in  the  peas,  from 
whence  I  hived  them,  and  they  apparently  took  to  their  new 
quarters  comfortably,  though  both  casts  harked  back  again  to 
their  parental  homes  within  the  period  of  two  hours.  When  I 
was  a  watchmaker  and  working-jeweller  in  Knightsbridge,  years 
ago,  I  well  remember  a  tall  man,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  who 
cried  his  "  shrimps  as  large  as  prawns  ;"  but  my  casts  really  are 
as  large  as  common  swarms.  Loud  trumpeting  in  the  above 
hives  in  the  evening. 

June  13th,  a  swarm  issued  from  age  1,  and  settled  in  the  peas. 
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The  two  casts  of  the  previous  day  also  issued  again  :  the  one 
from  age  3  settled  in  the  peas,  and  the  other  seemed  bent  upon  a 
neighbour's  garden  ;  but  I  appeared  hi  the  nick  of  time  to  hail 
them  with  "  Boys,  boys,  b-o-o-o-o-vs!"  when  they  returned  and 
settled  in  a  gooseberry  bush.  After  hiving  the  cast  from  age  3, 
took  a  fancy  to  fly  and  unite  themselves  to  the  cast  from  age  2, 
which  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  them  to  do,  and  I  felt  much 
obliged.  At  hall»past  nine  r.M.,  I  placed  the  swarm  in  its  new 
station,  and  joined  the  two  casts  to  it ;  and  the  bees  had  all 
amicably  ascended  the  hive  by  eleven  o'clock,  so  I  placed  them 
at  once  upon  their  stand,  which  relieved  me  from  the  necessity  of 
arising  by  daybreak  the  next  morning  to  do  so. 

My  method  of  uniting  bees  is  as  follows  : — A  few  hours  pre- 
viously, and  from  the  hive  which  I  intend  to  add  to  its  numbers, 
I  take  oft'  the  pan  and  disconnect  the  propolis  from  the  board  by 
forcing  the  hive  a  little  out  of  the  position  which  it  occupies. 
Then,  just  at  the  dusk  of  evening,  I  spread  a  cloth  by  its  side  upon 
the  walk,  and  at  about  a  foot  apart,  extend  two  three-qu:  r;  i  rs-of- 
an-inch-square  sticks,  about  2  feet  long,  upon  it.  Then  carefully 
bring  the  hive  with  the  new  swarm,  or  cast,  quietly  set  it  upon 
the  Eticks,  and  strike  it  on  the  crown  rather  smartly  with  a 
moderate-sized  shillaleh  ;  then  catch  up  the  hive,  instantly,  and 
clapper  it  quickly  three  or  four  times  between  one's  hands,  and 
the  concussions  will  project  every  bee  upon  the  cloth.  Then, 
expeditiously,  and  with  main  strength,  place  the  hive  from  the 
stand  over  them,  when  the  sticks  will  prevent  it  from  crushing 
the  bees.  Waft  what  bees  remain  upon  the  bee-board  with  the 
wing  on  to  the  cloth,  bring  the  four  corners  of  the  latter  on  to 
the  top  of  tl  e  hive,  and  secure  them  there  with  a  piece  of  brick, 
or  a  stone  ;  and  presently,  the  uproar  will  prove  tremendous. 
Place  the  pan  over  the  bee-board  on  the  stand,  and  in  an  hour 
or  so's  time  spread  out  the  corners  of  the  cloth  again,  w  hen, 
should  the  bees  have  all  ascended  the  hive,  it  may  be  placed  on 
its  stand  at  once,  though  it  rarely  happens  that  they  will  have 
achieved  so  much  when  they  are  united  to  a  hive  which  has  been 
previously  Ion/  occupied  and  stored  :  therefore,  arise  and  adjust 
it  hi  the  morning,  just  at  the  break  of  day. 

In  early  summer  unitings  few  dead  bees  will  have  to  be  deplored, 
in  autumn  joins  with  old  bees  a  more  fatal  battle-field  may  be  the 
result,  though  I  have  never  had  a  case  to  cause  me  much  affliction 
through  pangs  of  conscience  in  that  respect;  but  then  I  allow  the 
new  subjects  to  gorge  themselves  to  repletion  before  I  enforce  the 
encounter,  of  which  more  anon.  A  dead  queen  is  sure  to  be  the 
result ;  and  in  the  event  of  uniting  a  cast  in  summer,  sometimes 
two  or  three,  and  three  times  during  my  experience.  As  regards 
the  latter,  instead  of  bringing  the  cast  to  the  stock,  I  have  been 
obligated  to  take  the  stock  to  the  cast — for  this  reason  :  fre- 
quently a  plural  number  of  queens  will  issue  with  a  east,  and  when 
that  happens  latish  in  the  day,  there  will  not  be  time  sufficient 
allowed  tor  them  to  settle  their  little  differences,  as  to  which  is  to 
retain  possession  of  the  Napsean  belt.  There  will  be  one  queen, 
perhaps,  with  a  complement  of  subjects  congregated  outside  the 
hive,  another  inside,  and  another  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  In 
those  transactions  the  plan  is  to  bring  the  stock-hive  on  its 
board  to  the  Bpot,  eject  the  divided  community  on  to  the  cloth, 
shillalehwUe,  and  place  the  stock-hive  on  the  bricks  over  them, 
and  there  will  soon  be  heard  trumpeting  sufficient  to  compete 
with  half-a-dozen  children  at  a  fair.  Early  in  the  morning  place 
the  hive  upon  its  board  upon  the  spot,  and  bear  it  oft'  to  its 
stand  with  its  new  colonial  increase.  An  extended  battle-field 
will  be  found  to  be  the  result  on  these  occasions  amongst  the 
commonalty,  more  or  less,  and  I  have  by  me  now  three  dead 
queens  which  met  with  their  death  last  year  in  an  encounter, 
similar,  amongst  numerous  dead  subjects.  I  have  had  no  fighting 
at  all  amongst  the  uniting  workers  tbis  season  at  present,  neither 
have  I  experienced  one  wet  night  whilst  performing  the  amal- 
gamations. Last  year  I  was  very  unfortunate  in  this  respect  : 
but  I  bethought  me  to  take  the  wheelbarrow,  with  the  cloth 
spread  over  it,  to  dash  the  bees  on  to  it,  place  the  stock-hive  into 
it,  with  part  of  an  old  door  over  all  to  cast  the  wet  slantingly  oil' 
from  it,  and  I  found  the  plan  answer  well.  —  Upw abds  and 
Onwaeds. 

[To  be  continued.') 


whole,  has  been  a  bad  one  for  bees.  They  had  only  a  fair  begin- 
ning in  the  making  of  flower-honey  when  the  rain  commenced, 
which  sealed  over  the  honey-producing  flowers.  Bees  generaSj 
begin  to  lay  up  flower-honey  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  July  the  weather  broke  up,  and  it  continued 
wet,  more  or  less,  until  the  be^t  of  the  bee  reason  was  past. 
Many  hives  recruited  much  on  the  heather,  which  this  year  has 
been  in  fine  bloom  on  the  border  moorlands.  The  honey  is 
scarcely  so  fine  as  in  years  when  flower*  are  less  rain-closed  and 
bee-proof.  The  honey  yield  is  also  much  below  an  average  in 
quantity.  Some  splendid  hives  have  been  brought  home,  and 
many  miserable  ones.  The  heaviest  we  have  any  knowledge 
of  weighed  58  lbs.  and  gome  of  the  accompanying  hives  to  this 
weighed  so  low  as  8  lbs.  and  10  lbs.  Many  hives  are  from 
15  lbs.  to  25  lbs.  A  hive,  it  is  considered  among  "bee-men," 
can  winter  if  30  lbs.  in  weight,  but  those  below  that  require 
food.  The  number  of  bee-keepers  on  the  borders  is  great,  and 
many  of  them  have  from  ten  to  thirty  skeps.  We  know  some 
with  even  more.  No  hobby  seems  to  take  firmer  root  than 
that  of  bee-keeping,  and  it  is  a  hobby  that  give?  daily  anxiety 
or  pleasure,  and  one  that  occasionally  leaves  a  sting  behind. 
Whole  hives  of  bees,  by  the  way,  found  their  way  into  some 
shois  in  the  towns.  We  know  a  draper's  shop  intoVhieh  two 
hives  came,  they  having  apparently  lost  their  queen.  The  extra 
number  of  bees  about  shops  in  general  this  year  plainly  shows  that 
the  season  has  been  a  poor  one  for  them. —  (Scottish  Partner.) 


SONG  OF  THE  BEE. 

By  Hannah  F.  Gould. 
AVe  watch  for  the  light  ol  the  moon  to  break 

And  colour  the  eastern  sky, 
With  its  blended  hues  of  saffron  and  lake, 
Then  s  y  lo  each  other,  "Awake!  Awake! 
Tor  'air  winter's  honey  is  all  to  make, 

And  our  winter  bread  for  a  loner  su;  ply. " 
And  off  we  hie  to  the  hill  and  the  dell, 

I  o  the  field,  to  the  meadow,  and  bower ; 
We  love  in  the  columbine's  horn  to  dwell. 
To  dip  in  the  lily  with  snow-white  bell, 
To  search  the  balm  in  its  odorous  cell, 

The  mint  and  the  rosemary  flower. 
We  *cek  the  bloom  of  the  eglantine, 

Of  the  pointed  thistle  and  briar ; 
And  fol'ow  the  steps  of  the  wandering  vine, 
Whether  it  trail  on  the  earth  supine, 
Or  round  the  aspiring  trec-t  >p  twine, 

And  reach  for  a  state  still  higher. 
While  each,  on  the  good  of  her  sisters  bent, 

Is  busy  and  cares  for  all  ; 
We  hope  for  an  evening  with  hearts  content, 
For  the  winter  of  life  without  lam.nt 
That  summer  is  gone,  its  hours  misspent, 

And  the  harvest  of  life  is  past  recall. 

—  (Prairie  Fanner.) 


THE   BEE   SEASON  IN  ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

The  in-bringing  from  the  heather  is  just  over,  and  a  very 
great  inequality  of  weight  is  noticeable  among  hives  that  have 
been  located  even  on  the  same  moorlands.      The  season,  as  a 


OUR  LETTER   BOX. 

More  DEATns  of  Birds  Shown  at  Sheffield.— J".  IT.  K.  exhibited  Game 
fowls,  a'hil-s  anrl  chickens.  A  day  or  two  alter  their  return  all  the  chickens 
died,  and  one  hen. 

Supply  of  Eggs  (F.  A.  C.).~ Six  Cochin-China  pullets  for  -winter  supply, 
and  mx  Hambui-ghs  fur  fu  nmer,  will  keep  you  well  supplied. 

Claws  of  Pork  kg  Cockerel  (/.  /'.  Atu ton).— The  <  ouhle  nail  on  the 
claw  of  the  1  totting  eoefc  will  not  disqualify  him  ;  nor  will  the  (Saw  placed 
forward  as  you  describe,  unless  it  be  so  pieced  as  to  appear  a  deformity. 

Poultry  T"n.\iu.e  to  Stand  (All  ^njriefy).— "Sfour  birds  from  your 
description  are  crumped.  If  the  floor  of  their  roosting-house  be  brick  or 
[■tone,  that  will  in  son.e  measure  account  f.»r  it.  Put  the  birds  on  straw  or 
drv  gravel  ;  keep  them  waim,  and  well  fed  on  meal  and  stimulating  food, 
but  no  rice  or  whole  corn. 

v  Picks'  Pills  [Constant  Subscriber)— As  their  bills  are  too 
yellow,  let  them  have  grit  and  chalk  in  their  water.  Keep  them  carefully 
fr  m  all  pond  o  discoloured  water,  or  water  with  iron  in  it.  Let  the  Ducks 
out  in  mi  adows  when  cold  dew  or  white  trust  is  <  n  tin  gxs 

Whole- feathered  Tcmbler  Pigeons  i  J'hilo).—  Yon  might  enter  the  pair 
of  whole-feathered  Tumblers  in  the  class  for  "any  other  variety  "  at  Uinning- 
ham.      They  are  clearly  not  eligible  for  either  of  the  Tuiuhk 
they  are  for  Almorids  and  Mottled.    There  would  be  nu  chance  of  their  being 
cUstnialHted  hi  the  "  variety  "  das?. 

Pigeon's  Etes  Inflamed  (7'.  JTitssrt/  ).—  It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
the  cause  ot  the  disease  iu  the  eyes  of  your  c  irrespondsafs  Pigeon.  Possibly 
it  may  be  simply  a  colt  or  inflammation,  in  which  case  give  tonics,  and 
bathethe  eyes  with  a  cooling  lotion  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  bird  is  suffering 
from  i onp.  'and  the  nostrils  have  become  clogged,  so  that  the  discharge 
passes  i  in  of  the  eyes,  and  constquently  inflames  them.  If  such  is  the  case 
give  smith's  forge"  water,  cr  sulphate  of  iron  in  its  drink;  feed  on  good 
wholesome  f»  od  ;  endeavour  to  clear  the  nostrils  and  remove  the  obstruction, 
ami  bath-  the  <y<'-  with  weak  goulard  or  eld<-r-flo\ver  water.  A  purge  or 
two  oi  butter,  fresh  air,  and  a  run  in  Lhe  garden,  may  greatly  improve  the 
I  inis'  general  health  — B.  P.  C. 

Wore  oh  Canaries  i  J.  Phillips:.—  There  is  no  such  woik  yet  published; 
but  very  shortly  we  shall  produce  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Brent. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


OCTOBER  22-28,  1S-31. 


Linum  trigynum. 
Arbutus  longiiolia. 
Phlomis  ncpetifolia. 
Ntati.-e  n;  iKiontita. 


30.O22-29.9S2 
30.041—30.02!) 
30.054—29.903 
30.00S-29.990 
29.921—29.885 
29.903—29.894 
30.016-29.953 


Thermom. 

Wind. 

dog.  de*. 

01-411 

S. 

62-50 

s.w. 

63-46 

s. 

64-50 

S.W,     | 

62-40 

s.w. 

6L-39 

s. 

67-42 

s. 

M-ton 

Rises     Moon's 
and  Sets      Age. 


34  10 
50  11 
morn. 


Clock 

before     Day  of 
Sun.       War. 


15  44 
15  51 
15     57 


Metkorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  .W.V  and  39.4  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  73',  occurred  on  the'21st  in  1830  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  17', 
on  the  23rd  in  1859.      During  the  period  121  days  were  Bne,  and  on  117  rain  fell. 


THE   BEDDING-OUT  AND   MIXED   BORDER 

SYSTEMS. 

AY  what  yon  will  in  fa- 
vour of  mixed  herba- 
ceous borders,  popular 
opinion,  I  was  almost 
going  to  say  prejudice, 
runs  high  in  favour  of 
thebedding-out  system. 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  you 
who  cater  for  multitu- 
dinous variety,  for  I 
j  applaud  your  exertions 
and  enthusiasm,  al- 
though not  a  convert 
to  your  notions.  It  is 
true  you  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  something  new  in 
your  morning  walk  all  the  year  round,  which  the  most 
fastidious  opponent  to  your  way  of  thinking  would  be 
obliged  to  concede  wa3  beautiful,  interesting,  or  rare,  as 
the  case  might  be,  individually  ;  but  collectively  the  best- 
arranged  herbaceous  border  seems  always  clad  in  half 
mourning. 

"  This  is  all  very  well  this  bedding-out  system,"  says 
an  eloquent  friend,  "  grand  masses  of  bloom,  a  fine  field 
for  displaying  artistic  arrangement  j  but  don't  tell  me 
there  is  this  difficulty  and  that  difficulty  in  mastering 
that  part  of  your  business-,  for  you  only  want  to  know 
the  names  of  about  a  dozen  plants  and  have  plenty  of 
them." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  thebedding-out  system  is  notoriously 
fashionable,  and  is  more  and  more  fostered  every  year. 
The  ladies  descant  upon  its  beauties,  pay  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  a  well-arranged  parterre,  and  are  ever 
ready  to  suggest  other  colours  to  harmonise,  or  other 
colours  to  contrast  with  one  another  in  the  various  com- 
binations of  "  ribands,"  "  panels,"  &c.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  increase  of  labour  during  the  propagating 
and  planting-out  seasons  too  often  with  scanty  appliances, 
in  any  point  of  view  you  may  choose  to  look  upon  it ;  but 
if  it  can  be  done  at  all,  if  done  well  all  the  better,  it  is 
"  worth  all  the  money."  Depend  upon  it,  once  bring  it 
before  the  tastes  of  the  wealthy  and  the  affluent— there 
may  be,  and  always  are,  exceptions  ;  to  speak  mildly:, 
they  will  go  a  certain  way  to  second  your  requirements. 
They  are  compelled  to  argue  it  in  this  way  :  "We  must 
keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  fashionable  this 
massing  system,  and  our  friends  who  have  seen  our 
gardens  this  season,  and  who  have  been  loud  in  their 
praises,  would  question  very  much  our  tastes,  if,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  pounds  annually  (and  it  is  not  so  very 
much  more  after  all),  we  were  to  allow  our  gardener  to 
retrograde  from,  rather  than  to  advance  with,  the  style 
which  we  all  so  much  admire." 

From  this  hypothesis  we  may  expect  that  the  modern 
Btyle  of  gardening  is  decidedly  joiular;  and  not  only  so, 
but  we  expect  to  see  first-class  gardening  set  down  for 
No.  30.— Vol.  IT.,  New  Series. 


what  it  is  really  worth  ;  for  it  has  been,  we  would  with  all 
deference  suggest,  the  habit  of  late  years  for  the  middle 
classes,  more  especially  the  urban  populations,  who  are 
not  so  frequently  associated  with  gardeners  and  gardening, 
to  look  upon  the  profession  and  the  members  of  il  as  little 
better  than  unskilled  labourers  :  ergo,  day  labourers  carry 
on  the  work.  The  scales  are  gradually  loosening  from 
their  eyes  in  proportion  as  they  are  privileged  to  see  the 
various  subjects  with  which  the  gardener  has  to  deal, 
and  they  occasionally  jostle  against  a  coterie  of  the  pro- 
fession who  are  scarcely  less  intelligent  than  they.  To 
all  gentlemen  who  may  be  inclined  to  combat  the  point 
with  me,  we  say.  Go  and  see  for  yourselves,  and  take  a 
lesson  from  the  sensible  reply  of  the  Prince  Consort  at 
the  opening  of  the  Kensington  Gardens,  where  you  will 
find  he  elevates  gardening  to  a  science.  Let  young 
gardeners  look  at  this  and  be  stimulated  to  extra  exer- 
tions, both  in  a  practical  and  theoretical  point  of  view ; 
and  if  they  do  their  duty,  the  high  claim  repivsented 
by  a  very  high  authority  will  be  quite  safe  in  their 
keeping. 

Now,  I  can  imagine  a  great  many  disclaimers  among 
j'our  readers  as  to  the  wisdom,  in  their  case,  of  such 
sweeping  laudations  in  favour  of  the  bedding-out  system. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  enthusiastic  inmates  of  the 
cottage,  and  even  a  great  many  of  the  villa  gardens,  must 
have  their  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks,  Roses,  &c,  arranged  together  in  a  border, 
because  they  have  neither  means  nor  space  to  devote  to 
them  in  any  other  manner.  We  beg  to  assure  them 
that  they  are  not  included  among  those  we  would  rally 
round  our  standard.  It  is  as  pleasant  for  any  of  us 
to  see  their  exertion  successful  in  a  small  way,  as  it  must 
be  to  them  to  feel  that  their  labour  has  not  been  spent 
in  vain. 

There  is  quite  a  revolution  in  Scotland  during  these  last 
ten  years  in  the  management  of  the  cottage  and  villa  gar- 
dens ;  and  so  great  an  advancement  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  local  flower  shows  held  almost  in  all  villages  of  any 
note.  At  one  or  two  of  these  local  exhibitions  we  may 
state  there  were  much  finer  spikes  of  Phloxes  and  Pent- 
stemons grown  and  exhibited  by  the  cottager  than  those 
exhibited  by  those  gardeners  that  came  forward  both  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  It  is  certainly  surprising  to 
see  the  tastes  of  those  humble  men  and  women  as  dis- 
played in  their  mixed  arrangement  before  the  fronts  of 
their  dwellings.  But  that  is  not  all,  I  happened  to  be  one 
among  others  who  awarded  a  first-class  extra  prize  to  an 
indefatigable  cottager  who  had  kept  over,  without  any 
neutral  assistance,  Scarlet  Geranium  Tom  Thumb  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  exhibited  it  this  autumn  5  feet 
across,  full  of  bloom.  This  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
a  thermometer,  as  was  the  case  last  December,  indicating 
11°  below  zero.  Once  organise  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  a 
district,  and  you  will  find  the  adage  true  to  the  letter, 
"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  As  it  is  with 
the  peasant,  so  it  is  with  the  peer.  Let  us  show  what 
can  be  done,  and  the  rest  will  follow. — Jas.  Anderson, 
Meadow  Bank,  ZTddingstone. 
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A  FEW  DAYS   IN   IRELAND.— No.  2. 

p.':u::.ix  park. 

The  far-famed  Lifley,  a?  if  pours  its  wafers  from  west  to  east, 
divides  the  fine  city  of  Dublin  into  two  almost  equal  parts.  The 
noble  quays  on  each  side  of  the  river  extend  to  King's  Bridge 
(the  eighth  bridge),  where  close  at  hand  on  the  south  side  is 
the  splendid  terminus  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  rail- 
way, built  of  hewn  granite  witli  its  base  story  in  the  massive 
Tuscan,  and  the  upper  parts  chiefly  in  the  florid  Corinthian 
style.  On  the  north  side  the  quay  terminates  in  Park  Gate 
Street,  and  a  few  minutes  bring  you  to  the  gates  of  the  Park,  par 
excellence,  in  the  British  dominions. 

The  size  of  the  Park  is  g"cat,  containing  as  it  does  1750  statute 
acres.  The  surface  is  greatly  varied  and  diversified,  showing  at 
one  place  extended  level  platforms,  and  at  another  place  deep, 
picturesque  glens  and  gorges,  and  elevated  mounds  and  hills.  As 
a  whole  it  is  admirably  planted,  though  still  leaving  room  for  the 
exercise  of  the  refinement  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
landscape-gardener. 

There  are  fine  old  trees  to  be  found  that  have  witnessed  the 
diys  of  other  times  ;  but  in  this  respect  it  must  yield  the  palm 
to  the  massive  grandeur  of  Kensington,  and  the  hoary  dignity  of 
Hampton  Court.  That  grandeur  and  dignity,  however,  are 
becoming  associated  with  the  coming  decrepitude  of  age;  while 
in  the  case  of  the  Flicenix  we  are  almost  constantly  presented 
with  the  ever-growing,  luxuriant  buoyancy  of  youth.  As  respects 
variety  if  scene  and  variety  of  object,  there  are  few  points  on 
which  to  base  either  comparison  or  contrast — the  Phcenix  has  it 
all  its  own  way. 

Almost  every  kind  and  variety  of  deciduous  hardy  trees  have 
been  brought  into  requisition.  In  forming  the  masses  and 
groups  during  the  last  generation,  the  mixed  system  of  planting 
seems  to  have  been  adopted,  so  that  the  more  quickly-growing 
kinds  should  act  as  nurses  to  the  others.  So  far,  however,  as  we 
could  judge  from  a  passing  inspection,  two  things  have  been 
thoroughly  attended  to — the  thinning  has  been  done  in  good 
time,  and  the  work  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  leave  those  trees 
ultimately  that  were  intended  to  form  the  group,  so  that  each 
of  these  groups  might  present  a  distinct  and  separate  feature 
when  contrasted  cr  compared  wilh  its  next  neighbour.  Not 
lut  that  a  tree  or  two  of  a  different  kind  might  not  be  left ;  and 
of  this  we  noticed  frequent  examples,  and  these,  if  not  too 
numerous,  will  ever  mellow  down  the  hard  lines  of  contrast 
between  groups  so  planted,  and  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  them.     Thus  variety  may  be  secured  without  monotony. 

We  may  be  only  groping  out  of  the  mist  as  respects  this 
question  of  variety  ;  but  we  are  not  so  mistified  as  not  to  see 
that  on  this  subject  a  great  many  of  our  clever  friends  are  yet 
densely  cloud-wreathed.  The  whole  matter  requires  thorough 
investigation  and  study,  for  we  seem  to  have  no  settled  principle 
whether  the  variety  wished  for  has  reference  to  groups  of  trees 
or  groups  of  flowers.  "Wat  lumpish  masses  of  foliage!" 
"  What  glaring  unmeaning  yards  and  patches  of  colour !  " 
"I'll  none  of  them — so  thoroughly  unnatural."  As  if  it  were 
necessary  to  imitate  Nature  either  in  park  scenery  or  in  the 
more  artistic  garden.  The  appealers  to  Nature  should  just 
let  Nature  alone  in  her  glory,  and  there  are  just  enough  of 
gardens  so  lert  to  tell  us  what  they  will  become.  "As  for  me 
I  will  have  only  clear,  distinct  colours  in  contrast,  and  when  you 
have  feasted  your  eyes  on  blue  Lobelias,  orange  Calceolarias, 
purple  Verbenas,  and  Scarlet  Geraniums,  you  may  just  as  well 
afterwards  go  through  some  of  our  finest  gardens  blindfolded." 
"  I  am  all  for  variety.  Just  notice  if  you  please  the  wonderful 
variety  of  tints  and  shades  I  have  congregated  in  this  single  bed, 
and  so  of  all  these  fifty  beds  or  more  ! "  and  before  you  get  half 
over  the  number  of  beds  the  weariness  of  monotony  and  sameness 
comes  over  you,  and  you  feel  that  mixture  under  such  circum- 
stances  is  not  variety. 

And  yet  in  all  these  modes  becoming  objectionable  and  un- 
satisfactory when  rigidly  carried  out,  there  is  just  enough  of 
truth  in  them  all  to  tell  us  that  our  perceptions  of  the  delightful 
will  not  he  satisfied  with  looking  on  merely  one  form  or  com- 
bination of  the  beautiful.  Thus  there  are  four  hill  sides  which 
sv e  have  sren  covered  with  timber,  the  soil  and  climate  being 
such  that  the  first  crop  was  to  be  Larch  or  Scotch  Fir,  or  both. 
One  was  planted  with  Larch  ;  another  with  Larch  and  Scotch, 
tree  for  tree  ;  another  in  squares  of  each  ;  and  a  fourth  in  irre- 
gular  masses  of  each  separately.  The  one  kind  running  into  the 
other  at  the  points  of  junction.     All  were  pretty  equal  in  point 


of  profit.  But  there  was  no  comparison  of  the  view  as  a  pleasing 
picture.  The  two  first  were  monotonous  ;  the  third  prim  and 
stiff  in  outline  ;  the  fourth  gave  diversity,  contrast,  comparison, 
and  yet  formed  a  beautiful  picture  as  a  whole,  on  which  the  eye 
never  tired  resting. 

Thus  with  this  noble  Park.  If  it  had  been  planted  chiefly 
with  one  kind  of  tree,  be  it  Oak,  Chestnut,  Elm,  &c,  however 
massive  in  dignity,  there  would  have  been  monotony  in  foliage. 
If  a  number  of  sorts  had  been  planted,  mixed  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  there  would  have  been  no  variety  in  the  diversity. 
There  would  have  been  variety  but  great  stiffness,  if  each  kind 
and  variety  had  been  kept  in  its  little  circle  or  square  entirely  by 
itself;  but  so  plant  that  one  kind  of  tree  shall  greatly  predo- 
minate in  one  place,  according  to  situation  and  soil — say,  here 
the  White-barked  Sweet-scented  Birch;  there  the  trembling- 
leaved  Poplar,  meeting  its  nest  neighbour  among  the  taller 
Limes,  followed  in  turn  by.  Plane  trees  and  Maples  ;  and  these, 
again,  joining  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  and  Beeches,  with  fine  specimen 
Thorns  and  Hollies  on  tbe  deep  upland  soil,  and  dense  woods  of 
Thorns  in  the  glens ;  whilst  masses  of  the  Bracken  and  other 
Ferns  grow  luxuriantly  in  tbe  shaded,  moist,  rich  spots,  and 
little  Heaths  of  various  kinds  take  possession  of  the  steep  braes 
and  mounds  (that  would  be  called  hills  and  mountains  in 
London,  Primrose  Hill  to  wit),  in  all  such  places  where  the 
Clematis,  the  Bramble,  the  Broom,  and  the  Whin  have  not 
already  taken  possession.  Then  you  may  form  an  idea  how  the 
good  folks  of  Dublin,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  or  drive  of 
their  customary  residences,  may  not  only  enjoy  in  the  very  best 
way  the  diversified  beauty  of  our  loftiest-growing  trees,  but  may 
also  revel  amid  scenes  so  suggestive  of  the  romantic  and  the 
picturesque. 

"  Well,  it  seems  strangers  know  more  about  our  advantages, 
than  we  do.  Have  driven  through  the  Phcenix,  it  is  true,  but 
have  troubled  myself  little  about  trees  and  scenery,  when  there 
was  something  more  attractive  beside  me  ;  must  go  again. 
Singular,  though,  not  a  grumble  about  us  Dublinites  ;  not  a  slap 
at  the  officials;  not  a  fling  at  the  Government  ;  no  lifting  us  up 
with  praise  and  panegyric,  in  order  that  we  may  get  a  more 
fearful  tumble  down  for  shortcomings  ;  no,  not  even  a  suggestion 
how  anything  could  be  made  better  or  more  attractive  than  it  is !  " 

Not  quite  so  fast,  good  friends.  We  speak  of  the  impressions 
made  on  our  own  mind  in  a  beautiful  yet  somewhat  boisterous 
day  in  the  middle  of  September.  We  saw  so  much  to  admire, 
that  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  in  this  great  Park  of  the 
people,  if  there  were  not  floral  charms,  there  should  be  more 
diversified  and  distinct  forms  of  sylvan  beauty  to  instruct  and 
gratify  through  the  organs  of  vision.  It  is  only  in  such  places 
where  great  things  have  been  already  done  that  you  can  expect 
still  greater  to  be  accomplished. 

We  may  have  forgotten,  but  beyond  the  private  official  resi- 
dences we  have  little  recollection  of  seeing  much,  or  anything, 
in  the  shape  of  evergreens,  and  that,  too,  in  a  climate  where  they 
ore  generally  so  much  at  home.  In  suitable  places  how  enchanting 
would  groups  of  Portugal  Laurel,  Phillyreas,  and  Arbutus  look, 
fronted  with  masses  of  Laurustinus  and  Rhododendrons,  and 
backed  by  other  groups  of  evergreen  Oaks,  not  forgetting  the 
sombre  Yew,  and  groups  by  themselves  of  the  upright  Irish 
Yew,  that  seems  so  much  at  liome  in  Ireland.  Then,  for  im- 
posing grandeur,  why  not  have  groups  of  the  Pine  tribe?  There 
is  the  magnificent  common  Spruce  (Abies  excelsa),  with  its 
pretty  companions,  nigra  and  alba,  not  to  speak  of  tbe  massive 
broad-leaved  morinda,  the  graceful  cephalonica,  the  massive 
dark  Douglasi,  and  the  graceful  canadensis,  or  Hemlock  Spruce. 
Then  among  Silver  Firs,  how  beautiful  the  common  Silver  (Picea 
pectinata),  the  Balm  ofGilcad  (P.  balsamea),  the  bristle-pointed- 
leaved  P.  cephalonica,  the  splendid  P.  nobihs,  the  wide-spreading 
Webbiana,  and  the  close,  compact,  slow-growing,  though  very 
distinct  and  beautiful  P.  pinsapo.  And  then  in  the  Pinus  class, 
how  interesting  is  even  the  Scotch  Fir,  and  its  many  varieties 
(P.  silvestris),  even  when  young,  and  how  more  than  interesting 
when  they  get  bonnet-heacLd  and  old.  Then  there  is  no  end 
of  species  and  varieties,  as  the  somewhat  loose  Pinaster,  or  cluster- 
coned  Pine  ;  the  dark  massive  austriaca  ;  the  round-headed  Stone 
Pine  (Pinus pinea) ;  the  heavy-wooded,  leaf-tufted  ponderosa  ;  the 
very  elegant  insignis,  hardly  touched  in  Ireland,  though  nearly 
destroyed  last  winter  nonh  of  London,  in  England ;  the  long, 
graceful-leaved  Montezuma,  worthy  nt  least  of  a  trial  ;  the 
elegant  Weymouth  (P.  strobns)  ;  and  the  still  more  beautiful 
P.  excelsa,  with  its  elegant  glaucous  green  foliage,  and  which 
seems  to  thrive  everywhere;  the  upright  cembra ;  the  can.de- 
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labrum-like  larioio;  and  the  large-leaved,   somewhat  drooping 
Lambertiana. 

But  why  mention  these  by  name,  or  even  allude  to  the  beau- 
tiful Arbor  Vitcea  (Thuja),  the  graceful  Cypresses,  the  stiff 
Junipers,  the  noble  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  still  more  beautiful 
Beodirs,  the  striking  Cryptomeria  and  Taxodium,  the  more 
wonderful  Wellingtonia,  and  the  marvellous  bcat-and-puzzle-the- 
monkey  Pine  of  Chili,  the  Araucaria  imbricatu,  which  along  with 
the  Wellingtonia,  we  seem  already  to  see  occupying  natural 
mounds,  and  raising  their  distinct  forms  out  of  thickets  of 
Thorn,  Bracken,  and  other  undergrowths  ?  Why,  indeed  ?  Not 
to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  worthy  veteran  (Mr.  Wilkie) 
who  has  the  superintendence  of  the  Park  ;  for  less  than  an  hour 
passed  with  him  in  his  little  paradise  around  his  cottage  home — 
that  paradise  so  marked  alike  by  the  rare  and  the  enticing — con- 
vinced me  that  in  knowledge  of,  as  well  as  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  trees,  I  was  a  mere  tyro  in  the  presence  of  a  master  professor ; 
and  that  in  that  quarter,  enthusiasm,  without  which  nothing  great 
was  ever  done,  instead  of  needing  to  be  aroused,  was  only  panting 
to  be  carried  out  in  practical  development.  Why,  then  ?  Just  that 
the  good  citizens  of  Dublin  should  have  such  a  taste  as  would 
foster  the  desire  to  obtain  the  possession  of  more  diversified  and 
unique  forms  of  sylvan  beauty,  so  that  an  almost  unanimous 
request  should  be  made  to  the  Government  that  a  small  part  of 
what  they  so  freely  tender  to  the  State  should  be  returned  in 
the  shape  of  an  annual  grant  to  carry  on  gradually  these 
alterations  and  improvements. 

Our. paternal  and  free  Government  is  sometimes  accused  of 
voting  away  the  public  money  too  freely.  It  would  be  some- 
thing like  a  treat — a  rather  pleasing  new  sensation — did  they 
even  get  blamed  for  giving  a  grant  that  would  foster  a  love  of 
the  beautiful  amongst  masses  of  the  people,  with  all  its  accom- 
panying, refining,  and  elevating  influences.  The  grant,  if  re- 
requested,  will  be  liberally  responded  to,  because  we  have  no 
doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  work  will  be  done ;  and  we  hardly 
expect  that  the  State  will  so  willingly  deprive  itself  of  its  in- 
fluence and  authority  as  to  have  it  carried  out  by  the  people 
themselves,  either  by  the  help  of  a  local  rate  or  a  voluntary 
subscription.  One  thing,  however,  should  not  be  forgotten — 
life  at  the  longest  is  short  and  uncertain,  life  cannot  be  long 
after  the  head  turns  grey;  and,  if  not  commenced  early,  the 
stored-up  observation  and  experience  of  a  lifetime  of  one  who 
has  made  trees  and  shrubs  with  their  distinctive  features,  and 
suitability  to  different  positions  as  respects  exposure,  soil,  and 
climate,  his  enthusiastic  study  may  for  all  such  improvements  be 
lost  and  unavailing. 

When  we  thus  advocate  giving  to  this  Park  a  more  diversified 
character,  we  would  not  wish  to  make  much,  if  any,  alteration 
with  the  timber  now  existing.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  any- 
thing formed  in  the  way  of  a  regular  pinetum — we  would  rather 
discard  anything  like  regular  arrangement.  To  us  a  large  pine- 
tum, with  nothing  but  the  Pine  tribe  in  it,  is  about  as  dreary  as  a 
large  fernery  with  nothing  else  to  break  in  on  the  monotony.  In 
such  a  case  we  have  often  been  glad  of  a  white  flint  stone  for 
giving  a  little  relief  to  the  scene.  A  few  fine  bright-foliaged 
plants  would  in  such  a  position  effect  wonders.  On  the  same 
principle  a  group  of  the  Pine  tribe,  or  even  a  few  specimens, 
appear  to  most  advantage  when  near  a  group  of  deciduous  trees. 
Numerous  opportunities  for  such  groups  will  be  given  without 
much  interfering  with  existing  arrangements. 

One  other  grand  feature  in  this  Park  is  its  roads — miles  and 
miles  of  them — and  yet  most  of  them  so  firm  and  dry  from  being 
gently  rounded,  that  there  scarcely  seemed  foothold  for  the 
hardy  and  hard  corn-fed  horses  of  the  public  cars,  furnishing 
in  this  respect  a  great  contrast  to  most  of  the  garden-walks  round 
Dublin,  which,  being  made  of  shingle  from  the  river  or  the  sea, 
must  in  its  shiftiness  be  a  rare  benefit  for  tender  feet,  or  those 
having  any  such  a  thing  as  a  corn  or  a  bunion.  We  were  rather 
amused  at  seeing  near  one  of  the  private  lodges  a  large  placard, 
with  "  Keep  off  the  grass  "  printed  in  large  letters,  as  if  any  one 
would  be  silly  enough  to  go  off  such  a  bowling-green  of  a  road, 
to  disport  himself  or  herself  in  grass  pretty  well  high  enough  to 
reach  the  knees,  and  that,  from  dews  and  rains  during  the  end 
of  autumn,  generally  in  a  moist  condition. 

Unlike  what  takes  place  in  London  and  other  British  cities, 
where  rank,  fashion,  and  fortune,  flock  to  the  West,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Phcenix  did  not  seem  to  get  more  than  its 
share.  There  is  little  of  the  architectural  to  demand  attention, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Military  Hospital,  a  little  past  the  gate  to 
the  right,  and   the   Constabulary  Barracks   farther    on.      The 


Zoological  Gardens  make  no  pretensions  in  this  respect,  though 
rich  in  a  general  collection,  and  especially  rich  in  rare  Irish 
birds.  The  chief  thing  in  the  way  of  building  that  every  one 
cannot  escape  seeing,  is  the  noble  obelisk  a  little  inside  of  the 
gates  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  raised  as  a  testimonial  of  love 
and  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  his  Dublin  fellow 
townsmen,  in  1817,  and  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  The  beautiful 
cast  bronzed  relievos,  have  only  lately  been  added  to  the  four 
sides.  Above  these  relievos,  to  the  top  of  the  obelisk,  at  some- 
thing like  regular  distances,  the  names  of  seven  battles  are 
inscribed  on  each  of  the  four  sides — Waterloo  is  not  among  them. 
Was  it  thought  that  here  the  Duke  owed  something  to  the 
prowess  of  others,  as  well  as  to  the  bravery  of  his  officers  and 
men,  and  his  own  genius  and  well-matured  plans  and  combina- 
tions? In  these  piping  times  of  peace,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
our  obligations  to  the  great  hero  whose  heart  so  nobly  throbbed 
with  love  to  his  country,  and  the  resolute  determination  that, 
come  what  would  and  oppose  what  might,  he  would  do  his 
duty.  That  last  word  reminds  us  of  the  stirring  signal  sent 
through  the  fleet  by  the  great  naval  hero,  "England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty!"  Why  was  not  the  beautiful 
Nelson  monument,  built  by  the  free,  full,  offerings  of  Irish  ad- 
mirers, not  likewise  placed  in  this  Park  for  the  people  ;  instead  of 
standing  as  it  does  in  the  middle  of  unequalled  Sackville  Street, 
cutting  that  fine  street  in  two,  and  marring  the  effect  of  the  two 
streets  which  join  it  at  right  angles  ?  Then  our  youth  might 
look  alternately,  now  on  one  monument,  and  now  on  the  other, 
and  feel  their  souls  fired  to  imitate  their  heroism  and  patriotism, 
whenever  their  country  should  be  exposed  to  danger. 

"What!  thus  encourage  the  passion  for  war?"  No;  but  so 
long  as  we  consider  it  necessary  to  bolt  our  doors,  and  bar  our 
shutters,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  have  the  sword  of  the 
soldier  in  reserve  to  give  efficacy  to  the  baton  of  the  constable. 
When  lusts  shall  be  controlled,  and  evil  passions  eradicated,  and 
justice,  and  goodness,  and  purity  triumphant,  then  we  shall  expect 
to  have  peace  universal  and  permanent.  But  even  now,  if  such  a 
noble  Park  is  to  be  made  the  scene  for  monuments  to  the  heroes  of 
warfare,  we  see  no  reason  why,  like  some  of  our  cathedrals,  the 
objects  of  the  admiration  of  a  people  should  be  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  men  of  the  warlike  camp.  Monuments,  we  some- 
times think,  are  erected  as  much  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
living  as  to  commemorate  the  worth  of  the  departed ;  but  if 
monuments  either  to  the  living  or  the  departed  are  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  then  let  us  in  this  beautiful  Park  have  monu- 
ments to  the  heroes  of  peace  who  did  something  to  spread  an 
elevating,  refining  influence  over  Ireland — monuments  to  the 
heroes  of  design  and  invention,  that  have  made  the  wildest 
aspirations  of  the  magic  of  old  the  practical  realities  of  everyday 
life — monuments  to  the  heroes  who  by  means  of  cars,  coaches, 
and  railways,  opened  up  the  resources  of  their  country,  gave  an 
impetus  to  its  commerce  and  its  agriculture,  caused  two  or  even 
three  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  and 
placed  the  large  loaf  instead  of  a  very  small  one  on  the  table  of 
the  industrious  workman — monuments  the  finest  and  the  best 
to  those  philanthropic  Irishmen,  who  in  the  hard  times  unflinch- 
ingly stood  at  their  posts  of  influence,  and  dreamed  not  of  any 
sacrifice  being  too  great,  if  only  that  the  comfort  and  the  well- 
being  of  their  neighbours  could  be  promoted.  R.  Fish. 


IMPEOVING  OLD  VINE-BOEDEES. 

I  HAVE  two  Tine-borders  that  are  very  wet ;  they  were  not 
covered  last  winter,  and  the  fruit  shrivelled  up  this  summer  most 
miserably.  They  are  of  the  old  sort  of  borders,  about  4  feet 
deep  of  solid  wet  soil.  There  are  a  good  deal  of  bones  in  them, 
and  the  Vines  have  made  first-rate  wood,  which  is  now  ripening 
nicely.  I  have  covered  the  borders  with  boards  this  last  week 
5  yards  wide  and  about  1  foot  off  from  the  ground,  so  there 
will  be  good  ventilation  to  dry  it  a  little.  My  employer  wishes 
to  have  the  Yines  started  early  next  season,  but  I  am  afraid  to 
do  so.  The  Vines  are  about  sixiy  years  old.  I  thought  of 
taking  the  covering  off  at  Christmas,  putting  a  regular  good 
heap  of  horse  manure  on  the  roots,  covering  up  again,  and 
then  starting  the  branches  in  another  fortnight  or  so. — Oue  in 
a  Fix. 

[The  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to  have  a  deep  drain  sunk  in 
front  of  your  border  at  least  3  feet  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  that 
border  :  this  will  drain  it.  The  precautions  you  have  taken  in 
covering  the  border  are  good  ;  but  by  the  middle  of  October  or 
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so  we  would  stuff  beneath  the  boards,  or,  rather,  we  would  raise 
the  boards,  and  place  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  of  lern  or  dry 
litter  over  the  border  to  keep  the  heat  in,  instead  of  having  so 
much  fermenting  matter  put  on  the  top.  We  would  do  this 
with  the  part  to  be  forced  early.  In  addition  to  this,  if  you 
find  ou  examining  that  there  are  i'vw  roots  near  the  surface  on 
your  border,  it  .;  ould  be  well  to  remove  a  poriion  of  the  exhausted 
soil  u  fche  surface  until  von  come  to  roots,  and  jut  a  little  fresh 
soil  over  them,  and  then  give  a  little  heat  to  the  border  with 
fermenting  materials  «  hen  you  commenced  forcing.  This  would 
draw  (be  roots  up  into  the  new  soil.  If  the  surface  soil  is  filled 
with  roots,  only  cover  as  proposed.] 


THE   ITISTLETOE  GROWING  ON  THE   OAX. 

WHAT    CAUSES    VABIEGATIOS? 

Ohs  would  have  thought  that  to  prove  a  fact  once  in  one's 
lifetime  would  be  enough  ;  but  some  of  the  Druidical  witchcraft 
still  chugs  to  the  .Mistletoe,  to  all  appearances,  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  sents  of  learning,  and  one  fact  has  to  be  proved  over  again 
every  twenty  years  or  so,  as  the  subjoined  correspondence  will 
show. 

I  had  a  printed  circular  enclosing  a  return  paper  with  printed 
headings  to  be  filled  up,  from  William  Marshall,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  as  to  whether  the  Mistletoe  (Tlscum  album) 
ever  grows  upon  the  Oak  ? 

The  followi-ig  answer  I  sent  by  return  of  rost,  and  I  hope  it 
may  keep  people  in  the  far  east  at  ease  for  another  quaiter  of  a 
century,  and  that  all  others  whom  the  question  may  concern 
will  have  better  memories  than  some  of  the  Cambridge  people  :  — 

•  Dear  Sir, — You  are  breaking  a  bu  terrly  on  the  wheel.  Every  practical 
botanist  who  can  re  .d  English  might  have  Known  tbat  the  question  of  .ue 
Mist!',  'ue  growing  on  the  Oak  had  been  set  at  rest  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  by  Mr.  Loudon  and  your  humble  servant,  and  the  way  we  did  it  was 
published  ail  over  Eurrpe  and  America  at  the  time.  Bnt  here  is  a  n 
of  it.  I  trot  a  M:s"letoe  3  feet  in  diameter  cut  fraru  on  Oak  in  the  park  of 
the  Earl  6ohu  rs.  at  Bastaor  Castle.  Herefordshire.  I  sent  :t  and  a  large 
piece  of  the  O  'k  branch  to  Mr.  Loudon,  and  ?Jr.  Loudon  exhibited  the  Oak 
branch  with  the  laTge  Mistletoe  plant  attached  to  it  before  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London.  I  do  not  know  any  practical  botanist  who  saw 
the  specimen.  Dr.  Lindlry  is  not  a  practical  man;  bnt  they  say  he  is  a 
first-rate  botani-t,  and  he  certainly  saw  that  specimen  and  lectured  on  it 
before  the  Horticultural  Society  aforesaid. — I  am,  &c,         D.  Bbatok." 

I  had  just  finished  reading  Mr.  Anderson  Henry's  most  inter- 
esting communication  on  variegation,  cross-breeding,  and  muling 
of  plants,  when  the  Cambridgeshire  circular  was  handed  in  to 
me;  and  to  keep  on  the  square,  and  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  I 
replied  first  to  Mr.  Marshall  to  clear  an  old  score  out  of  an  old 
story  before  venturing  on  things  original  with  a  most  welcome 
coadjutor  to  these  pages.  If  I  had  all  my  life  crossed  everybody 
who  came  near  m~,  I  do  think  you  might  excuse  me  and  my 
crossing  for  having  even  tempted  two  such  rival  philosophers  as 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Anderson  Henry,  to  contribute  to  our 
stock  of  piactical  science  in  The  Jono'AL  of  HoBTirnjintras. 
I  have  said  already  that  all  the  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
disease  of  variegated  plants  was  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms, 
not  in  the  thing  itself. 

I  have  seen  the  "  OrD  Seoyvma>","  and  had  some  long  con- 
versation with  him  on  these  matters.  He  is  a  \ 
man,  and  there  is  a  reason  why  he  cannot  give  his  name.  In- 
stead of  writing  for  or  against  anybody's  views  he  went  to  work 
like  a  true  t  bilssepber,  and  instituted  experiments  iu  rererence  j 
to  all  the  views  which  differed  from  his  own.  Instead  of  ya  ning 
or  wrangling  about  curious  and  obscure  points,  he  went  and 
asked  Kature  how  they  stood  in  her  stores.  It  maybe  a  long 
while  ere  lie  will  get  an  answer,  and  inean;ime  I  proinieed  to  go 
to  see  his  experim  nt?. 

According  to   my  experiments — say  ten  thousand  trials,  in 
nine  cases  tut  often  there  is  actual!;  less  disease  in  a  rai  i 
plant  than  in  the  green  parent  which  produced  it.     It  is  not 
.,  but  a  certaii  for   which    we  have  no  name 

nearer  than  the  word  "  ,  isease."     The  way  I  prove  that  is  this  — 
'he  like  produces  the  Itk,   in  the  animal  aiid  vegetable  kin_ 
A  noble  lord  whom    I  three   sens,  on 

spirited  was  killed  in  I  ■  war,  the  other  two  lived  to 

over  seventy  yearr,  and  i  ne  of  them  only  had   a  sen,  Eu 
son.     The  grandfather   was  a  powerful   specimen    cf  the  true 
English  gentleman  :   the  grandmother  was  from  a  very  1  ealihv 
stock,  and  she  livtd  to  near  eighty;   lie  father,  mother.  ; 
and  aunts  were  all  remarkably  healthy,  and  all  very   lpr-ge  in 
ad  muscle;     but  the  gnnadsea  is  a   dwarf,   now  in  the  , 


House  of  Lords,  perhaps  the  smallest  personage  there,  but  he  is 
very  healthy  and  always  was,  except  once,  about  his  coming  of 
age  he  had  some  severe  illness.  He  travelled  in  all  climes.  I 
knew  his  valet,  and  he  often  told  me  his  lordship,  notwtil, stand- 
ing his  small  size,  was  iu  the  best  lualth  of  the  suite  in  Syria, 
in  Kgypt,  and  all  along  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Now,  the  cause  assigned  for  the  extraordinary  difference  between 
my  lord  and  his  family  cast  is,  that  "his  growth  was  stopped 
bj  that  illness."  But  he  is  in  fact  on  the  same  footing  in  that 
respect  with  one  of  my  variegated  seedlings,  very  different  from 
his  parents,  but  as  healthy  and  as  free  from  any  sort  of  disease 
as  that  member  of  the  Upper  House.  He  has  three  children 
who,  to  all  appearance  are  as  healthy  as  larks. 

Well,  "that  illness"  whatever  it  was,  works  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  exactly  in  the  same  way — works  in  making  dwarfs,  all 
variegated  plants  being  dwarfs  relative  10  their  parenis  ;  still 
they  are  as  healthy  and  just  as  capable  of  producing  a  healthy 
offspring  as  any  green  species  or  variety  of  the  race — I  mean 
the  race  of  Pelargonium. 

I  raised  thirty  thousand  seedlings  from  the  different  Variegated 
Geraniums,  beginning  with  the  Golden  Chain  ;  and  I  had  less 
variegated  seedlings  amongst  them  than  from  an  equal  number 
of  seedlings  from  green  parents. 

In  six  years  I  raised  twenty  thousand  seedlings  from  Punch  by 
its  own  pollen  at  Shi  ublantlPark,and  never  saw-  a  single  variegated 
leaf  among  them  all.  Here,  at  Surbtton,  non.atter  which  pollen 
I  use  on  Punch,  one-third  of  the  seedlings  from  it  are  sure  to 
be  blotched  and  half  variegated,  and  no  Geranium  is  more  free 
from  disease  than  Punch. 

In  1853-4  I  had  some  hundreds  of  seedlings  from  Flower  of 
the  Day  by  pollen  from  other  variegated  sorts,  but  not  a  blotch 
did  I  ever  get  in  the  seedlings;  and  if  Mr.  Anderson  could  give 
me  the  white  kind  which  produced  all  variegated  seedlings  with 
rhumb,  I  am  all  but  quite  certain  I  could  get  every  one  of 
the  seedlings  from  that  same  cross  to  be  as  green  as  true 
lings  from  Tom  Thumb — that  is,  after  growing  the  two  for  one 
season  in  my  coil. 

I  had  the  first  of  the  present  race  of  white-flowering  Gera- 
niums in  18 i6,  and  I  crossed  many  of  them  the  three  following 
years  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet  and  with  Punch,  but 
never  got  a  variegated  plant  or  a  good  flower  in  these  crosses  ; 
but  the  rose-coloured  ones,  as  Judy,  Lady  Middleton,  and  another 
unnamed  rose  kind,  produced  useful  flowers  with  the  white  race, 
the  Zonale  alba,  as  it  was  then  called.  Shrubland  Cream  and 
Tricolor  \rere  the  best  of  that  strain,  but  they  are  only  house 
plants  and  did  not  obtain  much  circulation. 

Mrs.  Teinon  is  the  strongest  and  most  healthy  of  all  the 
Nosegays,  but  on  my  soil  no  batch  of  seedlings  from  it  by  its 
own  or  other  pollen  comas  without  several  blotched  sorts  : 
therefore,  I  cannot  withstand  the  evidence  of  my  senses  against 
■negated  Geranium  whatever  being  the  result  of  any  form 
of  disease. 

T  have  one  plant  now  which  was  a  poor,  puny  thing  from  the 
seed-leaf,  a  seedling  from  Baron  Hugd  by  a  wild  dwarf  seedling 
of  my  own — an  extreme  cross  as  we  say.  It  was  three  years  old 
before  it  bloomed  iu  1869,  and  it  is  a  very  shy  bloomer,  but  it  is 
my  principal  breeder  for  minimums ;  and  if  poverty  of  consti- 
tution could  be  called  a  disease,  here  is  a  diseased  kind  to  all 
-  aid  purposes,  and  yet  with  all  our  variegated  kinds  it 
will  not  throw  off  one  blotched  leaf  in  any  of  its  seedlings.  It 
will  be  the  father  and  the  mother  of  a  new  race  of  as  healthy  and 
free-growing  seedlings  as  Punch,  and  none  of  them  will  ever 
rise  to  the  stature  of  the  Golden  Chain.  The  first  of  that  dwarf 
breed  will  be  in  the  market  next  spring  bv  (he  name  Harry 
Heiover,  after  the  author  of  "Table  Talk  and  Stable  Talk,"  a 
ehnrming  writer  ou  horses.  IIa:kaway  was  one  of  his  favourite 
runners,  and  this  seedling  is  from  the  Harkaway  Geranium  by 
the  pollen  of  my  dumny. 

Pray  ;  11  ye  who   believe  in  this  disease  question  buy  Harry 

H-k  ver  as  soon  as  it   is  out,  and  try  it  with  the  pollen  of  ull 

your   diseased   seedlings.      It   is  the  most  minute  of  the  race 

except  Dandy,  but  is  as  good  a  seeder  and  as  free  a  grower  and 

r    as   ever  was  planted   out:    therefore,   it  must  possess 

less  constitutional  powers  than  any  except  Dandy  ;   and  if  there 

is  truth  in  your  disease  conceptions,  this  is  the  kii.d  whirl:  is  tl  e 

most  likely   in   the  world  to  produce   diseased  seedlings,  if  it  is 

with  diseased  male  parents.     There  never  was  a  better 

to  prove  the   question  than  when  you  have  a  gr.  at  brood 

of  diseased  seedling".     Tell  me  the  nan. e  of  the  male  parent  and 

I  shall  repeat  the  cross  with  it,   and  shall  lay  my  head  on  the 
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block  if  I  do  not  reprod  ;ce  the  same  crosses  just  as  green  and 
horseshoed,  and  qn.it/eas  healthy  as  Harry  Heiover.  I  Ivsve  that 
confidence  in  mv  soil.  Tils'  disease  I  parents  failed  in  so  many 
instances  to  transmit  their  taint  in  this  soil,  that  1  an  justified 
to  nuke  so  buMupon  it.  The  American  Might  which  cripples 
the  Apple  in  the  orchard  is  not  a  disease,  and  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted like  the  canker,  which  is  a  true  disea.se,  and  never  fails  to 
anpear  in  the  seedlings  sooner  or  later.  But  the  American 
blight  stunts  the  trees  woefully,  aud  so  does  the  blight  which 
produces  variegation. 

Dr.  Morren's  vast  explanations  are ju=t  so  many  airy  nothings. 
Ideas  and  surmises  shall  never  controvert,  facts,  an  1  the  fact  is 
this — give  me  the  two  most  diseased  plants  of  G-cr.inivms  in  cul- 
tivation, and  I  shall  cross  them  and  eon'ute  with  the  progeny 
oil  the  high  ideas  of  continental  philosophy  about  this  disease. 
Of  that  I  am  quite  certain. 

Did  not  Mr.  Anderson  read  as  much  nonsense  about  crossing, 
three  or  four  years  back,  from  a  British  pen  of  nndonbte  I 
scientific  strength?  and  might  not  some  sober  p-ople  on  the 
Continent  who  were  conversant  with  the  simple  facts  by  prac- 
tical experience,  marvel  that  such  id-^is  were  current  in  England, 
jnst  as  I  was  amazed  with  Dr.  Morren's  elaborate  review? 
Depend  upon  it,  we  are  all  of  us  wrong  in  pinning  faith  in  high- 
sounding  disquisitions  from  great  men,  and  in  overlooking  the 
low  and  slaw  progress  and  process  of  the  simple  p-aetition  :r 
who  may  not  know  how  to  put  three  ideas  together  in  black 
and  white.  But  a  clev.'r  practitioner  at  his  pen  might  very 
easily  go  over  Dr.  Morren's  formulae,  and  confute  them  by  a'tinl 
examples,  one  by  one,  from  beginning  to  end.  T  mav  be  pn-fls' 
wrong,  but,  I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  my  impre-sion-  was  on 
reading  the  article,  that  I  could  myself  smash  many  of  his  best 
foundation  stones  to  splinters. 

Dr.  Herbert  was  the  first  scientific  writer  in  this  country  who 
propounded  the  dootrine  that  the  world  was  clothed  fro  n  the 
produce  of  a  very  few  kinds  of  plants,  in  his  first  bo>k  on  bulbs 
in  1821,  or  about  that  time.  In  1333  be  recurred  to  the  subject 
more  largely  in  his  "  AmarvUidacese,"  and  when  he  was  per- 
secuted for  an  atheist,  and  made  to  be  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges 
of  Creation,"  he  vindicated  his  feme,  and  gave  glimpses  of  his 
vast  experience  on  that  subject  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  where  he  exhausted  the  subject. 

But,  in  conclusion,  I  have  yet  some  hopes  left  me  that  I  shall 
some  day  discover  the  true  aud  real  cause  of  variegation  in 
plants.  I  had  a  point  or  two  solved  iu  rubbing  shoulders  with 
"  Old  Showman,"  who  is  all  but  a  Darwinian  from  top  to  toe. 
I  must  find  time  to  run  down  and  see  him,  however,  before  I 
can  sav  aught  anent  that  part  of  the  subject ;  but  if  I  under- 
stand him  rightly,  he  will  not  long  cling  to  the  notion  that  men 
can  change  a  blade  of  grass  from  one  form  or  colour  to  another, 
save  through  the  process  of  Nature  by  fertilisation. 

D.  Beatox. 


NOTES    ON    SOME    OF    THE    FRENCH 
NURSERIES. 
Pakis,   Oct.   10.— "While  Mr.   Pish  is   doing    what    Topsy 
would  call  "telling  his  spinners"  as  to  Ireland  and  her  horti- 
cultural position  and  prospects,  it  niiy  not,  perhaps,  be  unin- 
teresting to  some  of  your  readers  to  hear  a  little  about  the  doings 
on  this  side  of  the  water.     We  so  look  now  to  France  for  Roses, 
Gladioli,  Phloxes,  and  other  flowers,  that  if  people  are  of  my 
mind  it  is  always  a  point  of  interest  to  know  a  little  about  the 
folks  and  the  localities  from  whom  and  whence  they  came  ;  and 
if  pilgrimages  are  made  to  certain  spots  where  people  have  died 
or  are  buried,  surely  we  who,  perhaps,  take  as  much  interest  in 
a  living  nurseryman  as  in  a  dead  hero,  may  be  excused  if  we 
think  there  is  something  a  little  more  rational  in  visiting  those 
who  can  talk  and  act.     Of  the  former  we  may  say — 
"  The  knights  are  dust, 
Their  good  swords  are  rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints  I  trust." 

But  with  the  latter  we  can  shake  hands,  talk  bad  French,  and 
have  horticultural  talk  as  best  wo  may  ;  for  amongst  other 
things  which  the  English  Trojans  (vide  "  Cornhill  Magazine" 
for  this  month),  have  imported  into  Paris,  a  Trojan  Nursery  is 
not  numbered. 

The  impression  that  one  has  of  a  Parisian  horticultural 
establishment  (I  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  provincial  ones),  is 
not  of  the  very  liveliest  character.     They  are  small,  untidy,  and 
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the  appearance  of  the  greenhouses  is  more  that  of  a  series  of  pits- 
than  of  what  we  are  used  to  in  England  ;  and  one's  idea  at  first 
was,  those  good  people  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  about  green- 
house construction.  But  a  more  careful  consideration  of  circum- 
stances showed  that  sueh  an  idea  is  wrong.  Our  grear,  object  is 
to  obtain  as  much  light  as  p>ssib!e,  that  of  the  Paris  nurserymen 
to  exclude  it.  Tlie  hot  glaring  sun  and  the  brilliant  clear  atmo- 
sphere of  the  city,  coupled  with  the  white  gypsum  of  the  soil, 
would  be  too  much  for  the  plants  in  structures  like  ours  :  and 
hence  nearly  all  theirs  are  grown  in  low  span-roofed  or  lean-to 
houses,  the  walls  thick  and  the  panes  of  glass  small. 

The  size  of  the  nurseries  indicates,  I  should  suppose,  a  com- 
parative smallness  of  enterprise,  or,  as  one  of  them  said,  "  I 
must  creep  on  little  by  little."  Though  in  most  instances  this, 
too,  is  deceptive  :  for  many  of  them  have  three  or  four  different 
pieces  of  ground  in  varioais  parts  of  the  environs.  Ground  in 
Paris  is  now  becoming  so  extravagantly  dear,  that  shortly  they 
will,  they  say,  all  be  driven  outside:  and  hence  it  is  that  one 
sees,  even  with  some  of  the  first  houses  here,  a  piece  of  ground 
which  would  only  satisfy  a  third  or  fourth-rate  nurseryman  in 
and  about  London. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  that  continuance  in  the  calling 
which  we  see  on  our  side.  In  many  of  our  large  establishments 
it  goes  on  from  father  to  son  through  generations  ;  but  here,  so 
they  tell  me,  the  position  of  a  nurseryman  is  not  like  what  it  is 
in  England,  and,  if  the  father  makes  money,  the  son  considers 
himself  too  good  for  his  father's  business.  But  there  is  another 
matter  which  has  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  damping  energy  in 
this  country — namely,  the  laws  of  succession.  A  man  may  toil 
and  labour  all  his  ii'etime,  may  get  a  fine  property  together, 
but  at  his  death  it  must  be  divided  amongst  his  children. 
Happy,  therefore,  the  Frenchman  considers  himself  if  he  has 
but  one  boy.  A  boy  and  a  girl,  they  say.  is  a  family  fit  for  a 
king.  As  one  of  them  s  iid  to  me  to-day,  "  I  have  been 
twenty-four  years  in  this  business.  I  have  now  a  fine  property ; 
but  after  me  it  is  finished."  One  must  not  fall  into  the  French- 
man's failing  of  generalising  on  all  matters  ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
tolerably  clear  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  injurious  to 
enterprise,  and  to  horticultural  enterprise  amongst  other  things. 

Amongst  the  best  known  of  French  nurseries  is,  I  suppose, 

Thibault  and  Ketleek's.' 
This  is  situated  in  the  Bus  de  Charonne,  not  far  from  Pere  la 
Chaise.  Small  in  size,  to  our  eyes  at  least,  but  containing  a 
good  collection  of  many  valuable  things.  They  are  purchasers 
of  most  of  the  new  plants  which  are  introduced  into  France, 
Belgium,  and  England,  and  are  the  distributors  to  the  public  of 
the  new  Gladioli  raised  by  M.  Souelut,  who  grows  50,000 
seedlings,  and  has  this  year  introduced  six  to  public  notice,  of 
which  great  things  are  said.  Whether  they  will  equal  the 
Bagshot  varieties  is,  I  think,  very  questionable.'  Amongst  other 
things  that  I  noticed  here  were  some  fine  Erythrina,  Marie 
Boulanger,  which  Messrs'.  Haul -rsan  have  figured  in  their 
"Illustrated  Bouquet,"  and  Floribunda,  very  dwarf  and  of  a 
beautiful  rose  colour.  There  is  also  another,  which  they  are 
about  sending  out,  between  these  two,  also  very  dwarf  and'  of  a 
beautiful  rosy  crimson  colour,  called  Ruberrima.  Whether  we 
may  ever  look  for  these  succeeding  well  in  our  variable  climate 
is  a  question ;  against  a  wall  they  would  probably  do  very  well. 

Amongst  ornamental  plants  for  turning  out  of  doors  in  the 
summer,  and  making  a  fine  show  of  foliage,  I  saw  here  Wigondia 
caraccassana,  an  old  plant,  but  now  much  in  vogue  here,  and 
Fcrdinanda  elegans ;  both  of  these  attaining  in  a  single  seasOD 
a  height  of  from  8  feet  to  10  feet.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
of  the  public  gardens  and  other  places  in  and  about  Paris,  in  the 
greenhouses  and  stoves.  I  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  Berberis 
trifurea  in  full  fruit,  and  a  very  remarkable-looking  Fern — 
Lycop^dium  dichotomum,  the  fronds  hanging  down  in  fe, toons 
almost  like  some  of  the  Cercus  tribe,  and  as  unlike  a  Fern  as  one 
can  well  imagine  anything  to  be.  There  was  also  a  very  pi-  -tty 
Orchid  called  Selenepidium  Schlelemii,  with  a  rosy  purple  label- 
Ii-.m,  s  nail,  but  very  neat-looking  and  pretty.  Also  Sti-entoearpus 
billora  polyanthus,  a  hybrid  between  S.  Rhexii  and  S.  polyanthus, 
and  partaking  decidedly  of  the  character  of  both  parents  :  it 
promises  to  be  a  very  pretty  greenhouse  herbaceous  plant.  But 
one  of  the  things  which  pleased  me  most  was  a  plant  unknown 
to  me — Eucharis  amazonica,  an  Amaryllid-looking  bulb,  with 
a  flower-scape  holding  two  or  three  blooms  of  pure  white,  with 
a  cup  somewhat  like  a  Narcissus  with  a  greenish  tinge  on  it : 
it  was  very  fragrant,  and  altogether  a  pleasing  thing.      Teheir 
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more  so,  for  one  plant  on  the  other  side  of  the  frame  remained 
comparatively  clean.  In  my  house,  which  is  only  33  feet  long, 
there  is  a  tank  of  water  with  an  exposed  surface  of  20  feet  by 
3  feet ;  this,  with  frequent  syringings,  must  afford  a  considerable 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  which  combined  with  the 
vapour  of  the  sulphur  strewn  all  over  the  house,  ought,  according 
to  theory,  to  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  facts, 
unfortunately,  would  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  combination 
was  congenial  to  the  insects. 

I  will  mention  one  amongst  the  numerous  instances  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  tending  to  prove  that  the  attack  of 
the  insect  is  more  dependant  upon  the  state  of  the  root  than 
upon  atmospheric  influence.  I  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  bed 
of  Strawberries  in  a  large  pot  without  a  bottom,  sunk  into  the 
ground  to  within  6  inches  of  the  rim,  and  filled  with  good  soil, 
four  Strawberry  plants,  and  watered  them  regularly,  while  all 
the  surrounding  plants  which  were  growing  on  a  subsoil  of 
porous  sand,  and  were  not  watered,  dwindled  away,  the  little 
sap  they  managed  to  elaborate  from  the  dry  ground  being  sucked 
out  of  them  by  my  voracious  enemy.  The  four  plants  in  the 
pot  rejoicing  in  the  deeper  soil  and  regular  watering  throve,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  have  repelled  the  insect. — E.  T.,  Solihull. 


.  general  stock  looked  in  good  health  both  in  the  houses  and  out 
of  doors. 

Not  far  from  'their  Nursery  lives 

MONSLEUB  RotJGIEEE-CuArVIERE, 
the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Monsieur  Chauviere,  to  whom 
we  were  indebted  for  the  first  move  in  the  Geraniums  which 
have  introduced  so  much  variety  into  our  own  breeds.  Mons.  R. 
introduces  into  France  many  of  the  new  florists'  flowers  brought 
out  in  England,  Pelargoniums  and  Dahlias  especially  :  and 
hence,  as  it  was  too  late  for  these,  there  was  comparatively 
little  to  be  seen.  He  was,  however  the  purchaser  of  the  valuable 
collection  of  Orchids  of  Madame  Pescatore,  which  he  added  to 
his  own  already  good  collection :  and  hence  he  has  a  specialite 
for  these  plants.  The  finer  specimens,  he  said,  were  gone  ;  but 
there  was  still  a  large  number,  which  would  probably  receive 
more  attention  now  but  for  the  fact  that  the  finest  collection  in 
Europe  is  shortly  to  be  brought  to  the  hammer — viz.,  that  of 
M.  Schiller,  of  Hamburgh.  Mons.  R.  spoke  highly  of  a  new 
Delphinium  called  Madame  Guichald,  which  he  described  as 
being  very  fine  and  with  a  beautiful  white  eye.  Abu'ilou  Due 
dc  Malakoff,  planted  out,  was  very  fine  with  flower,  three  times 
the  size  of  striatum,  very  freely  produced,  and  the  plant  itself  so 
vigorous  that  it  had  attained  the  height  of  6  feet  or  7  feet  in 
the  summer.  He  also  mentioned,  as  a  very  pretty  herbaceous 
plant,  S:okesia  eyanea,  dwarf,  and  having,  as  its  name  imports, 
flowers  of  a  sky  blue  colour. 

Here,  too,  there  was  a  collection  of  plants  in  very  good  health, 
though,  of  course,  the  time  of  year  was  unfavourable  for  seeing 
them  ;  but  it  was  not  unfavourable  for  experiencing  the  great 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  both  of  these  firms.  Accompanying 
as  I  did  Mr.  Srandish,  of  Bagshot,  whose  name  is  itself  a  pass- 
port, I  was  a  sharer  in  the  hospitality,  which  was,  I  doubt  not, 
a  return  for  that  he  so  liberally  dispenses  to  all  comers  at  his 
owu  house  ;  and  no  people  can  show  it  in  a  kindlier  and  more 
agrerable  way  than  the  French  can  do. 

I  hope  nest  week  to  say  something  of  some  of  the  provincial 
nurseries.   Time  and  postage  necessitate  brevity  now. — D.,  Deal. 


SULPHUR  AS  A  DESTROYER  OF  RED  SPIDER 
The  confidence  which  "  T.  R.''  places  in  sulphur  as  a  )  ;medy 
for  red  spider,  would  almost  persuade  me  to  believe  that  my 
want  of  suecess  was  owing  to  my  want  of  faith,  knowing  how 
efficient  the  latter  is  in  assisting  a  remedial  agent ;  but  as  the 
patient  and  not  the  physician  must  exercise  the  faiih,  and  as 
I  cannot  suppose  that  plants  may  be  induced  to  believe  in  sul- 
phur, I  am  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of 
results  apparently  so  totally  at  variance  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  previous  letters  on  the  subject.  My  doctor  often  has 
lamented  to  me,  that  when  he  has  treated  a  case  to  a  successful 
issue,  he  cannot  tell  whether  the  patient  has  recovered  through 
or  in  spite  of  his  remedies.  This  remark  appears  to  bear  on  the 
case  of  the  Vines.  "  T.  R."  says  that  a  pan  of  water  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  sulphur  standing  in  a  hot  place  under  the 
Yin  s,  has  been  for  years  a  perfect  preventive.  Can  he  be  sure 
that  the  Tines  would  have  been  attacked  if  the  sulphur  had  not 
been  the  'e  ?  The  Tines  in  my  house,  where  Peaches,  Figs,  &c, 
are  infested  with  red  spider,  are  thoroughly  healthy,  and  free 
from  the  insect. 

Again,  for  years  I  cultivated  Tines  in  a  house  close  in 
proximity  to  a  large  Apple  tree,  the  north  side  of  which  was 
invariably  unhealthy  anil  covered  with  spider  (the  south  side 
being  as  invariably  healthy  and  clean),  but  the  Tines  were  never 
attacked,  yet  not  an  atom  of  sulphur  or  any  other  remedy  was 
used  as  a  preventive.  As  to  the  Peach  trees  in  the  ground 
vinery  mentioned  in  "  T.  R.'s"  letter,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  auother  and  much  more  efficient  remedy  was  at  work 
simultaneously  with  the  sulphur  applied  as  stated  in  the  first 
week  in  July,  for  at  that  time  rain  began  and  continued  to  fall 
during  the  whole  cf  the  month.  Healthy  root  action,  probably, 
in  consequence  commenced,  and  soon  rendered  the  trees  dis- 
tasteful to  the  insect.  According  to  my  observation  neither 
aphis  nor  red  spider  will  attack  a  thoroughly  healthy  plant.  The 
insects  arc  not  the  cause  but  the  consequence  of  disease. 

I  speak  from  experience  and  not  from  theory  as  to  the  effects  of 
sulphur  in  Melon-frames,  and  I  can  only  say  that  the  shoots  which 
grew  over  the  pan  of  sulphur  alluded  to  in  a  previous  letter  were 
as  thickly  covered  with  the  insect  as  the  other  shoots — in  fact, 


CAMELLIAS  BLOOMING  PREMATURELY. 

Will  you  help  an  old  subscriber  who  is  in  trouble  with  his 
Camellias  ?  They  are  one  and  all  in  full  bloom.  They  were 
potted  the  beginning  of  July,  and  set  out  of  doors  behind  a  north 
wall.  They  were  in  a  cold  greenhouse  before  they  were  potted. 
What  am  I  to  do  with  them  after  they  have  done  blooming? 
They  are  out  of  doors  yet,  and  look  well  behind  a  north  wall. — 
Torkshike. 

[The  fine  season  has  brought  your  Camellias  forward,  though 
there  are  not  many  quite  so  forward  as  yours.  You  have  no 
reason  to  be  alarmed  about  them.  House  them,  and  keep  them 
in  the  house  in  the  usual  way,  only  perhaps  you  need  not  mind 
forcing  them  to  make  wood  early  next  spring.  Most  likely  they 
will  incline  to  come  a  little  earlier  for  some  years  to  come  so  as 
to  bloom  regularly  at  the  end  of  autumn  and  the  beginning  of 
winter  without  anything  like  forcing  at  any  time.] 


MECHANICS    AND    MATHEMATICS    APPLIED 
TO  GARDENING. 

(Continued  from  T'ol.  I.,  page  403.) 


The  Sceew. 
This  is  a  compound  mechanical  power;  for  it  is  useless  unless 

set  in  motion  by  a  lever. 

A  screw  is  an  inclined  plane  passing  spirally  around  a  central 

spiudle.     It  may  be  represented  accurately  by  winding  a  piece  of 

paper  cut  into  a 
right-angled  tri- 
angle round  a  cy- 
linder, as  in  this 
diagram.  The  hypo- 
theneuse,  or  longest 
side  of  the  paper, 
would  form  the 
spiral  Hue  repre- 
senting the  thread 
or  worm  of  the 
screw.  Every  circle 
made  by  the  line 
represents  what  is 
called  aspire  of  that 
thread.  The  dis- 
t  nice  from  any  spire 

to  the  next  spire  is  called  the  breadth  of  the  screw.     When  the 

:  bread  round   the   cylinder  is  elevated  or  raised,  it  is  called  a 
.ale  screw.     If  the  male  screw  is   fitted  into  a  solid  having  a 

spiral  groove  within  it,  corresponding  precisely  with  the  thread, 

that  spiral  groove  is  called  \\\e  female  screw  or  nut. 

lt  is  the  combination  of  these,  set  in  motion  by  a  lever,  that 

constitutes  the  mechanical  power  of  the  screw. 

The  only  application  of  the  screw  to  gardening  purposes  that 
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we  have  seen  attempted  is  in  the  extraction  of  stumps  of  large 
trees,  but  we  do  not  remember  the  result. 

In  hydraulics  there  is  an  application  of  the  screw  form  which 
might  be  employed  by  gardeners  with  great  advantage  in  raising 
water  to  a  higher  level.  It  is  called  The  Screw  of  Archimedes, 
and  sometimes  the  Archimedean  Spiral. 


Archimedes'  Spiral  is  either  a  flexible  tube  open  at  both  ends 
and  wound  spirally  on  the  exterior  surface  of  a  cylinder  ;  or  it 
may  be  a  plate  of  metal  coiled  about  an  axis,  like  the  threads  of 
a  screw,  and  enclosed  within  a  hollow  cylinder,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely water-tight.  The  machine  is  fixed  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion, with  its  lower  extremity  immersed  in  the  water  which  is  to 
be  raised.  While  it  is  at  rest  the  water  occupies  the  lower  part 
between  two  of  the  threads,  or  bends  of  the  spiral,  at  bottom  ; 
but,  when  turned  on  its  axis,  this  part  of  the  machine  being 
made  to  ascend,  the  water  will  by  its  gravity  be  caused  to 
descend  into  the  lower  part  between  the  next  bends  of  the  spiral, 
while  in  reality  it  rises,  with  respect  to  its  former  position,  in 
consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  tube,  or  bends,  within  which 
it  is  confined.  Thus  the  water  continually  proceeds  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  machine,  from  whence  it  is  discharged  into  a 
reservoir  placed  to  receive  it. 

It  is  shown,  by  writers  on  hydraulics,  that  this  machine  can- 
not raise  water  when  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  csntrally  on 
the  spiral  bends  makes  with  planes  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
cylinder  is  greater  than  the  angle  which  the  latter  makes  with 
the  horizon ;  and  it  is  recommended  that,  in  practice,  the  angle 
which  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  makes  with  the  horizon  should  be 
between  40°  and  60°.  Such  a  machine  is  particularly  useful 
when  the  water  is  mixed  with  gravel,  weeds,  and  the  like,  which 
would  spoil  the  action  of  a  common  pump. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  understand  what  an  Archimedean  Screw 
can  effect,  we  aid  our  readers  by  stating  that  if  the  diameter  of 
the  barrel  round  which  the  tubular  screw  is  coiled  be  1  foot, 
and  its  length  30  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tubular  screw  is 
3  inches,  then,  if  the  tubular  screw  forms  thirty-seven  spires 
round  the  barrel,  it  will  contain  of  water  rather  more  than 
191  lbs.  avoirdupois.  It  will  raise  the  water  to  a  vertical  height 
of  nearly  27  feet ;  and  the  force  or  power  to  turn  the  barrel  or 
cylinder,  applied  at  its  circumference,  will  be  just  over  44  lbs. 
But,  if  the  force  acts  by  a  winch  at  the  distance  of  10  inches 
from  the  axis  of  the  barrel,  the  requisite  force  will  be  only 
26J  lbs.  If  it  makes  a  rotation  once  in  five  seconds  it  will  raise 
nearly  3719  lbs.,  or  about  36ik  gallons,  of  water  in  an  hour.  If 
the  velocity  is  tripled,  which  it  may  be  without  being  fatiguing, 
nearly  1091  gallons  will  be  raised  nearly  27  feet  in  an  hour. — 
{Gregory's  Mechanics,  ii.,  350.) 


WHAT    TO  LOOK  FOE   ON    THE    SEASHOEE. 

(Continued  from  page  50.) 

Crustacea — (continued) . 

The  Great  Ceab  (Cancer  pagurus).— -The  shell  of  this 
species  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  is  minutely  grained  on  the 
surface;  the  anterior  feet  are  large,  strong,  and  smooth,  and 
destitute  either  of  spines  or  tubercles;  the  remaining  feet  are 
slightly  compressed,  and  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  stiff  hairs. 
Its  colour  on  the  upper  surface  is  a  reddish-brown,  on  the  under 
surface  white,  the  legs  of  a  deeper  red,  and  the  claws  black. 

This  creature,  having  from  its  superior  flavour  been  in  con- 


siderable demand,  has  also  become  the  subject  of  more  careful 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  is  that  its  habits  and  the  places 
it  frequents  are  better  known  and  understood  than  those  of 
most  other  species.  It  is  to  be  found  on  all  our  coasts,  pre- 
ferring the  more  rocky  portions.  Its  customary  retreat  when  not 
engaged  on  a  foraging  expedition  being  a  hole  in  the  rock,  small 
ones  may  bo  seen  continually  in  the  pools  left  on  the  sands 
when  the  tide  has  receded  ;  the  larger  ones  keep  farther  out  at 
sea,  frequenting  the  rocks  in  deep  water.  They  are  also  fond  of 
burying  themselves  in  the  sand,  but  always  in  the  close  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rocks.  The  mode  of  carrying  on  the  Crab- 
fishery  is  simple — nor  can  I  do  better  than  extract  the  interesting 
account  given  of  it  by  Professor  Bell : — 

"  The  fishery  for  these  Crabs  constitutes  an  important  trade 
on  many  parts  of  the  coast.  The  numbers  which  are  annually 
taken  are  immense,  and  as  the  occupation  of  procuring  them  is 
principally  carried  on  by  persons  who  are  past  the  more  laborious 
and  dangerous  pursuits  of  general  fishing,  it  affords  a  means  of 
subsistence  to  many  a  poor  man,  who  from  ago  or  infirmity 
would  be  unable  without  it  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  from 
the  workhouse.  They  are  taken  in  what  are  termed  '  crab-pots,' 
a  sort  of  wicker-trap  made  by  preference  of  the  twigs  of  the 
Golden  Willow  (Salix  vitellina) — at  least,  in  many  parts  of  the 
coast  on  account,  as  they  say,  of  its  great  durability  and  tough- 
ness. These  pots  are  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  common  wire 
mouse-trap,  but  with  the  entrance  at  the  top ;  they  are  baited 
with  pieces  of  fish,  generally  of  some  otherwise  useless  kind,  and 
these  are  fixed  into  the  pots  by  means  of  a  Bkewer.  The  pots 
are  sunk  by  means  of  stones  attached  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
situation  where  they  are  dropped  is  indicated,  and  the  means  of 
raising  them  provided  by  a  long  line  fixed  to  the  creel  or  pot, 
having  a  piece  of  cork  attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  line  ;  these 
float  the  line,  and  at  the  Fame  time  serve  to  designate  the  owners 
of  the  different  pots  — one,  perhaps,  having  three  corks  near 
together  towards  the  extremity  of  the  line,  and  two  distant 
ones ;  another  may  have  one  cork  fastened  crosswise ;  another 
two  fastened  together,  and  so  on.  It  is,  of  course,  for  their 
mutual  security  that  the  fishermen  abstain  from  any  poaching 
on  their  neighbours'  property  :  and  hence  we  find  that  stealing 
from  each  other's  pots  is  a  crime  almost  wholly  unknown  among 
them.  It  is  at  Bognor  and  Hastings,  and  in  Studland  and 
Swanage  Bays,  in  Dorsetshire,  that  I  have  principally  had  oppor- 
tunities of  personal  observation  on  these  points.  If  the  Crabs," 
the  Professor  proceeds  presently  to  say,  "are  not  wanted  imme- 
diately on  being  taken  out  of  the  pots,  they  are  placed  in  store- 
pots,  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  materials  as  the  others  ; 
but  considerably  large*.  They  are  conveyed  to  great  distances — as 
far,  for  instance,  as  from  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  Billingsgate 
Market  in  well-boxes,  which  are  of  wood  very  strongly  con- 
structed, and  with  holes  in  all  the  sides  to  admit  of  continual 
change  of  water,  as  the  boxes  are  drawn  through  the  sea  attached 
to  the  vessel." 

My  object  in  making  this  extract  is,  that  should  any  of  my 
readers  previously  unaquaiuted  with  the  mode  of  "  Crab-fishing" 
happen  in  their  wanderings  to  fall  in  with  the  process  in  opera- 
tion, they  may  be  in  some  measure  familiar  with  the  means  used ; 
and,  consequently,  feel  more  interest  in  watching  it.  The  food 
of  the  Great  Crab  is  for  the  most  part  of  an  animal  kind,  such  as 
dead  fish  and  the  like,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  detects  the 
presence  of  food  by  the  smell  rather  than  by  the  sight.  It  i9 
also  said  that  the  bait  which  so  often  attracts  it  must  be  quite 
fresh  ;  but  this  is  not  only  discountenanced  by  Professor  Bell, 
who  says  that  he  has  "  often  seen  Crabs  taken  with  Lobsters  in 
pots,  in  which  the  bait  was  far  from  being  sweet,"  but  would 
appear  to  bo  further  improbable  from  the  fact  of  its  principal 
food  consisting  of  dead  fish,  a  large  quantity  of  which  lies  for 
days  and  days,  perhaps,  before  it  is  discovered  and  devoured. 

Pilujikus  hirtellus. — The  shell  of  this  species  is  smooth, 
its  breadth  greater  than  its  length,  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
to  ten.  The  anterior  legs  are  remarkably  powerful,  thick,  and 
rounded,  but  they  are  by  no  means  equal  in  size.  In  some 
specimens  you  will  find  the  right,  in  others  the  left  the  larger. 
The  wrist  is  covered  with  tubercles,  and  is  provided  with  a  single 
spine,  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  hairy.  The  smaller  and 
fixed  claw  is  of  a  triangular  form,  strongly  toothed  and  having 
tubercles  on  its  upper  and  outer  surface,  whilst  the  larger  and 
moveable  one  is  very  nearly  quite  smooth,  and  very  much 
curved.  The  remaining  legs,  which  are  covered  thickly  with 
hairs,  are  slighly  rounded  above,  depressed  beneath.  In  colour 
most  of  the  species  are  of  a  brownish-red,  spotted  with  a  dull 
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yellow:     The  anterior  legs  are  also  a  brownish-red,  the  claws  a 
fight  brown  ;  the  o*her  legs  nre  red  with  yellowish  bands. 

The  Pilamnus  bartering  is  a  species  very  commonly  met  with 
along  the  whole  of  our  western  coast,  and  vevy  frequently  on  the 
isl  also,  be  it  has  been  taken  in  Cornwall,  and  on  the 
coast  ot  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  and  Sussex.  It  is 
found  under  stones  at  low  water,  and  may  be  taken  in  the 
dredge  in  deep  water.  Profeesor-BeH  mentions  a  singular  fact 
in  connection  with  t1  lis  species — namely,  that  amongst  twenty  or 
thirty  specimens  he  found  only  one  female,  and  that  a  dead  and 
mutilated  one. 

roFiTFMxrs  tariecats. — The  shell  of  this  species  hears 
some  resemblance  to  a  heart,  marked  with  elevated,  closely-set, 
and  minute  dots.  It  has  four  teeth  on  each  upper  side,  and 
three  in  the  front,  that  in  the  centre  being  longer  than  the  other 
two.  The  anterior  legs  are  of  moderate  size  and  length,  rounded 
on  the  outer  sides  and  flattened  on  the  inner  ;  both  claws,  the 
moveable  and  immoveable  one,  are  toothed,  the  remaining  legs  ore 
slightly  compressed,  and  being  terminated  by  a  swimming-joint 
proves  that  their  possessor  is  on  inhabitant  of  deep  water.  In 
colour  the  Portiunnus  variegatus  is  of  a  "  pal",  dull,  purplish- 
white,  mottled  witli  a  darker  hue."  It  is  a  beautiful  species 
though  not  a  very  common  one.  It  is  found,  but  not  in  any 
considerable  quantities,  on  the  western  and  southern  coasts,  and 
is  occasionally  found  in  Ireland,  "thrown  ashore  on  extensive 
sandy  beaches."  It  is  frequently  taken  by  digging  down  beneath 
the  sand  at  low-water  mark. — W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BEDDING  PLANTS   IN   A  GREENHOUSE. 

DISTINGUISHING    GERANIUMS — STARTING    BULBS. 

My  greenhouse  is  a  lean-to,  with  stages  up  the  baek,  a  flat 
Btage  in  front,  and  three  hoards  hung  about  li  foot  from  the 
rafters :  which  sort  of  bedding  pi  mt  will  most  require  to  be  near 
the  light  ? 

How  can  I  distinguish  Punch,  Tom  Thumb,  Trentham  Scarlet, 
and  a  pink  Geranium  cuttings?  My  odd  man  mixed  about 
four  hundred  of  them  in  my  absence  yesterday. 

Starting  Hya  inths,  Van  Thol  Tulips.  Narcissi,  Seillas,  Snow- 
drops, and  Crocuses  now,  as  "  E.  A.  M.M  advises,  will  any  of 
them  flower  before  the  end  of  January,  not  forced  ?  arid  which 
would  bear  forcing  best  ? — Clericus. 

[Young  Geranium  plants,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c,  require 
most  light.  Calceolarias,  if  kept  there  at  all  near  the  light, 
should  stand  on  damp  moss. 

Though  we  could  distinguish  the  Geranium  cuttings  ourselves 
with  a  little  trouble,  we  could  hardly  tell  yon  how  to  go  about  the 
matter.  Let  all  grow  as  they  are  until  the  spring,  and  separate 
them  as  they  show  flower,  when  flowers  and  leaves  too  will  be 
more  distinct  than  now. 

Unless  the  weather  should  be  very  mild,  the  bulbs  you  name 
will  not  be  in  flower  in  Jauuiry.  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and 
Scillas  will  come  first,  and  these  do  not  force  well  until  the 
flower-stem  appears.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  must  be  forwarded 
by  one  or  several  of  the  methods  frequently  referred  to. J 


CONVERTING  A  PIT  INTO  A   SMALL 
FORCING-HOUSE. 

I  ITAVT3  a  pit  20  feet  in  length  by  0  feet  wide,  which  I  want 
to  convert  into  a  little  forcing,  boos*  for  a  few  bulbs  and  other 
plants  for  winter  flowering,  also  to  keep  a  few  odds  and  end9  of 
stove  plants  until  the  end  of  January,  when  I  intend  to  shift 
them  into  another  house,  and  devote  this  one-  to  Curumb  ts. 
I  intend  heating  it  by  a  flue.  I  have  a  plan  in  contemplation, 
but  before  commencing  operations  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  little  of 
your  advice  about  making  the  flue,  hot-air  chamber,  bed  for 
Cooawbers,  &r.  I  want  a  path  inside  next  the  baek  wall.  I 
can  use  dung  along  the  front  wall  next  the  hot-air  chamber  if 
you  think  it  an  assistance. — An  Old  Suesceiber. 

[If  you  place  your  furnace  at  one  end  at  the  back,  the  flue,  as  a 
good  broad  one  and  for  6  feet  or  7  feet  built  brick  on  bed,  may 
proceed  along  the  front  across  the  other  end  and  up  a  chimney 
there.  A  narrower  flue  would  do  if  you  merely  took  it  along 
the  front  and  returned  it  again  to  a  chimney  over  the  furnace. 
In  this  latter  case  the  flue  should  not  in  botli  cases  be  level,  it 
should  rise  gently — say  3  inches  or  so  to  the  farther  end,  turn 


1  there  with  a  curve,  and  rise  thence  3  inches  to  the  chimney. 
'I  his  will  insure  good  draught.  You  would  require  a  pathway 
"•  21  feet.  A  brick  wall  a  brick  thickwould  separate  this  path- 
way from  chamber  and  bed  over  the  flue.  Openings  should  be 
left  in  the  wall — say  five,  1  foot  long  and  G  inches  wile,  to  let 
the  heat  from  the  chamber  into  the  house  directly  as  wanted, 
being  provided  with  sliding  shutters  of  wood.  The  bed  left  will 
be  quite  wide  enough   for  the  roots   of  Cucumbers.     To   saTe 

:  room  behind,  a  shelf  or  two  may  abut  against  the  wall,  and  a 
shelf  be  suspended  from  the  rafters  over  the  path — all  of  which 
may  be  removed  in  the  Cucumber  senson.  If  there  is  much 
front  wall  exposed,  and  you  can  keep  the  rain  from  it,  the  lining 
of  fermenting  dung  outside  will  be  an  advantage  ;  if  not,  it  will 
be  more  trouble  than  it  will  be  worth,  and  you  must  guard 
against  all  openings  if  you  use  the  dung  in  a  rank  state,  or  it 
may  serve  out  your  plants,  and  Cucumbers  too.  By  using  the 
means  frequently  referred  to  you  can  have  dry  heat  or  moist 
heat  from  your  chamber  at  will.] 


BEDDING  PLANTS  AND   BEDDING-OUT. 

TnAT  our  present  bedding-out  system  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  past  no  one  can  with  any  degree  of  truth  denv.  strides 
as  rapid  have  been  accomplished  as  with  travelling.  We  are  no 
longer  content  with  the  "old  coaching  on  the  road,"  neither 
would  our  employers  be  well  pleased  to  find  the  same  arrange- 
ments carried  out  in  their  flower  gardens  which  were  adopted 
some  thirty  years  ago.  We  are  now  expected  to  accomplish 
great  things  in  the  bedding-out  line  :  we  are  not  only  expected 
to  have  large  masses  of  brilliant  colours,  but  at  the  same  time  are 
expected  to  arrange  those  colours  creating  a  harmonising  con- 
trast. Having  written  thus  far,  we  have  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  making  (he  assertion,  that  all  this  is  accomplished  in  scores  of 
places  in  the  three  kingdoms.  But  out  of  all  this  arises  the 
question,  Have  our  means  kept  ratio  with  the  progress  expected  ? 
We  are  only,  alas!  too,  too  sorry  to  add  a  nega'ive  here.  We 
arc  now  expected  to  turn  out  as  many  thousand  bedding  plants 
in  May  as  our  forefathers  turned  out  tens,  and  exactly  with  the 
same  means  ;  no  more  accommodation  in  the  way  of  glass,  not  a 
little  more  labour— in  fact,  no  more  anything,  and  we  should 
much  like  to  see  the  subject  well  ventilated  in  the  garden  lite- 
rature of  the  present  day,  and  the  claims  af  "  the  craft  *  brought 
before  the  public.  Let  The  Jouknal  or  Horticulture  be 
the  pioneer. 

\\  hen  we  began  this  paper  our  object  was  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  various  styles  of  bedding-out  we  adopted  here  this 
season  ;  but  having  so  far  digressed  from  the  subject  we  must 
be  brief,  and  should  such  be  found  worthy  to  grace  the  pages 
of  your  Journal,  we  may  again  at  some  future  time  furnish 
further  matter,  especially  as  we  see  from  time  to  time  various 
correspondents  giving  their  practice  in  detail  upon  a  subject  full 
of  interest  to  ali  true  lovers  of  a  well-kept  flower  garden,  which 
js  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  we  can  gaze  upon. 

In  the  west  of  Scotland  where  we  are,  this  season  has  be?n  one 
of  the  worst  imaginable.  We  have  not  had  six  continuous  fair 
days  since  the  mouth  of  May,  consequently  bedding  plants  have 
suH'.ovt  tearfully;  still  we  are  surprised  to  find  certain  plants  do- 
so  well.  Notwithstanding  such  repeated  drcnehmgs  Calceolarias, 
as  a  whole,  have  been  all  we  could  desire,  and  up  to  the  time  we 
write  (Oct.  14th)  are  finely  in  bloom.  We  find  aurantia  mul- 
tillora  our  best  yellow.  We  grow  aurea  floribunda,  but  the 
former  has  beaten  it  here  this  season.  Amplexicaulis,  which  has 
many  objectors,  and  is  discarded  by  others,  makes  a  most  effective 
bed  here,  its  only  fault  is  its  "  legginess."  The  same  rule  applies 
to  Sultan,  but  for  all  this  his  sable  majesty  has  been  as  much 
admired  as  any  high  personage  in  the  garden.  We  grow  another 
shrubby  one  called  Purple  Gem.  Tins  makes  a  splendid  bed, 
stands  both  sun  and  rain  well,  habit  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Prince  of  Orange,  although  rather  of  a  weakly  constitution,  is 
fine  here,  but  most  liable  to  be  spoilt  by  rains.  We  grow  various 
other  kinds,  but  the  above  are  what  are  principally  dwelt  upon 
both  for  " chain-borders,"  "panelling,"  and  ordinary  beds. 

Upon  two  borders  of  the  following  dimensions — viz.,  196  feet 
long  and  11  feet  wide,  we  carried  out  the  "  panelling  "  system 
which,  according  to  our  taste,  surpasses  all  other  styles  which 
exist  at  present.  Our  groundwork  on  one  border  was  Lobelia 
speciosa  (true)  ;  panels,  circles,  Calceolaria  aurar.tia  multiflora  ; 
edge  next,  Box,  Variegated  Alyssum  ;  3  rows  behind  ground- 
work— 1,  Glendenning's  Scarlet;  2,  dwarf  Dahlias;  3,  Hollyhocks. 
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Our  other  border  consisted  of  the  following  material — ground- 
work, Verbena  Evening  Star  ;  panels,  circles,  double  Feverfew, 
kept  dwarf  by  early  pinching;  front  row  next  Box,  Geranium 
Brilliant,  spring-struck  plants  kapt  dwarf  and  free  from  bloom; 
three  back  rows — 1,  Ageratum;  2,  dwarf  Dahlias  ;  3,  Hollyhocks. 

Both  these  borders  looked  gorgeous  notwithstanding  the 
common  material  employed  within  every  one's  reach.  We 
had  one  chain-border,  which  was  far  inferior  (o  the  "panelled" 
ones,  still  it  looked  neat  and  gay ;  length  15G  feet.  Our  front 
row  was  Variegated  Alyssum  ;  2,  Lobelia  speciosa  ;  3,  Calceo- 
laria Mrs.  Beeeher  Stowe ;  4,  Verbena  venosa ;  5,  Cineraria 
maritima  ;   finishing  with  dwarf  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks. 

Upon  a  short  border  at  one  end  of  our  ribbon  we  tried  the 
following  arrangement,  which  is  contrast  of  colour  with  a  ven- 
geance. Groundwork  Cerastium  tomentosum ;  panel,  ovals, 
Perillu  nankinensis ;  front  row,  Lobelia  speciosa ;  back,  Love- 
lies-bleeding, dwarf.  This  arrangement  was  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  although  not  brilliant. — JonN  Edlington,  Lennox  Castle, 
Lennoxtowm,  N.B. 


WINTERING  GAZANIA    SPLENDENS  AND 
VARIEGATED   ALYSSUM. 

WKA.T  is  the  best  mode  of  wintering  the  Gazania  splendens  ? 
Should  the  old  plants  be  taken  up  and  cut  back?  and  should 
they  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  a  growing  heat  till  fit  to  turn 
out  again  ? 

Should  the  old  plants  of  Alyssum  be  taken  up  and  potted, 
or  do  you  recommend  taking  cuttings  ?  I  have  always  found 
the  cuttings  of  Alyssum  very  difficult  to  strike,  and  if  put 
into  a  Waltonian   Case   they  invariably   damp  off.  —  An  Old 

StniSCKIBER. 

[The  best  mode  of  wintering  the  Gazania  splendens  is  in  a 
greenhouse,  kept  just  as  for  Heaths,  say  in  a  heal  h- house.  The 
old  plants  should  not  be  taken  up  at  all,  but  young  cuttings  be 
made  about  the  middle  of  September;  they  root  much  faster 
than  Verbena  cuttings,  and  keep  iu  the  same  pots  all  the  winter 
easier  than  any  other  cuttings  for  flower-beds.  But  every  one 
of  the  old  Gazania  splendens  could  be  taken  up  ;  and  if  they 
were  cut  back,  as  you  say,  they  would  keep  in  cold  frames  where 
Calceolarias  would  do.  They  want  no  heat,  and  little  care,  but 
in  March  and  April  they  would  give  cuttings  enough  to  stock  a 
farm  ;  the  cuttings  would  root  then  in  seven  or  eight  days  in  a 
hotbed,  and  in  ten  more  days  be  fit  to  plant  out,  and  cuttings  so 
made  on  the  first  day  of  May  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  after  the 
Verbenas. 

There  are  many  Alyssums  used  for  flower-beds,  and  you  do 
not  mention  the  kind  you  want  kept ;  but  the  Variegated  Alyssum 
is  probably  the  one  you  intend,  and  if  so,  every  word  about 
Gazanias  will  do  for  it,  except  the  spring  cuttings  not  to  be  later 
than  early  in  April.  The  best  way  of  propagating  is  by  Septem- 
ber cuttings,  and  the  best  wintering  place  a  heath-house,  and  the 
best  spring  treatment  is  to  pot  them  singly  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  to  keep  them  in  a  dry  hothouse,  and  in  a  heat  of  55° 
for  three  weeks  after  potting ;  then  to  go  to  the  heath-house, 
and  on  shelves  up  near  the  glass.  But  the  same  treatment  as 
for  Verbenas  will  do  in  the  ordinary  way.  No  plant  comes  from 
cuttings  more  easily  than  the  Variegated  Sweet  Alyssum.  Mrs. 
Walton  used  to  strike  it  in  the  Waltonian  Case  without  losing 
one  out  of  500 — that  we  have  witnessed  ;  but  now  she  allows  the 
gardener  to  manage  the  Case,  and  he  prefers  it  to  making  a  dung 
hotbed.] 


barrow  will  hurt  it.  It  has  required  no  water,  and  now  looks 
like  a  piece  of  velvet.  When  in  Sower  it  was  much  admired  for 
the  contrast  of  the  clear  white  star-like  flower  resting  on  toe 
green.  I  have  some  borders  edged  with  Spergula  saginoides, 
but  it  is  shabby  by  the  side  of  pilifera.  I  also  use  a  great  deal 
of  Sedum  acre,  but  it  requires  a  row  of  flints  or  bricks  set  firmly 
in  the  ground,  and  the  Sedum  to  be  planted  inside.  It  soon 
covers  the  flints,  and  is  kept  neat  very  easily  with  about  twice 
clipping  in  the  year,  and  the  flints  or  bricks  keep  the  growth 
short. 

The  Gazania  splendens  has  flowered  well  with  me  this  year  on 
a  raised  bed  formed  with  burnt  bricks.  The  Gazania  has  grown 
into  a  compact  mass,  and  the  flowers  stand  out  well. — Ivate. 

[You  have  done  your  Gladioluses  just  in  the  best  way  possible, 
and  your  account  of  the  Spergula  pilifera  gives  us  a  key  to  the 
reason  why  the  Gladioli  do  not  winter  with  you  in  the  open 
ground.  Your  soil  is  too  strong  and  too  retentive  of  moisture 
for  any  of  the  half-hardy  bulbs  to  winter  safely  in  it ;  and  your 
Spergula  saginoides  (?)  which  is  a  mountain  plant  needing 
moorish  soil,  does  worse  with  you  in  Bummer  than  the  Gladioli 
in  winter.  It  will  neither  die  nor  look  well  ;  but  it  is  ten  to 
one  if  one  person  out  of  ten  who  grows  these  Spergulas  and 
Spergularias  has  the  true  saginoides.  We  had  over  twenty 
samples  of  saginoides  sent  us  from  as  imny  places,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  true,  except  from  one  place  high  up  in  Scotland. 
All  the  race  grow  as  well  and  as  freely  with  us  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  as  all  sorts  of  delicate  Ferns ;  and  saginoides  is  the 
dwarfest  of  them  all,  and  has  not  yet  offered  to  bloom  at  all. 
Upon  a  fair  calculation,  two  plants  of  pilifera  would  cover  as 
much  ground  in  one  season  as  five  and  twenty  plants  of  sagin- 
oides.    How  does  that  tally  with  your  experience  ? 

Where  the  land  suits  pilifera  there  is  no  plant  in  cultivation 
which  can  compete  with  it  in  neatness  or  richness  of  verdure, 
and  the  more  it  is  trod  on  the  better  it  looks. 

The  Gazania  splendens  we  consider  the  best  yellow-flowering 
plant  we  have  for  large  private  gardens,  and  about  one  of  the 
worst  for  public  ones — for  this  reason:  "The  company"  in 
private  places  spend  the  fore  part  of  the  mid-day  hours  in  the 
garden  when  splendens  is  in  iis  prime  ;  then  they  go  to  luncheon, 
and  in  the  afternoon  out  for  rides  and  carriage-drives.  In 
public  gardens  the  company  go  in  the  afternoon,  and  splendens 
is  then  nodding.] 


WINTERING  GLADIOLUSES— SPERGULAS  FOR 
EDGING— GAZANIA  SPLENDENS. 

The  Gladiolus  does  not  live  through  the  winter  in  my  garden, 
the  bulbs  rotting  away.  I  have  now  taken  up  those  I  planted 
in  April,  and  put  them  in  layers  in  a  box  with  dry  sand,  the 
bulbs  not  touching  :  the  box  will  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  rather 
warm  room.  Am  I  right  in  this  mode  of  keeping  them  till 
next  April  ? 

I  find  the  Spergula  pilifera  makes  a  very  neat  edging  for 
borders.  I  planted  mine  in  April  last,  a  single  row  of  small 
pieces  about  2  inches  apart.  The  edging  is  now  3  inches  broad, 
perfectly  even  on  the  surface,  and  also  at  the  sides  which  were 
cut  with  the  turfing-iron  in  August  to  a  straight  line  on  each 
side.     It  is  superior,  I  think,  to  Box,  and  no  footstep  or  wheel- 


HEATING  BY  A  FLUE  A  CUCUMBER  AND 
MELON-HOUSE. 

In  the  course  of  last  spring  I  erected  a  house  in  which  to 
grow  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  It  is  a  lean-to  house,  25  feet 
long,  11  feet  broad,  back  wall  7  feet  high,  front  wall  3  feet  high. 
A  path  3  feet  wide  runs  down  the  length  of  the  house,  and  is 
contiguous  to  the  back  wall.  The  bed  in  which  the  Melon  and 
Cucumber-vines  are  planted  extends  along  the  length  of  the 
house,  and  is  8  feet  broad  and  3  feet  deep.  I  trained  the  Cucum- 
bers on  a  trellis  close  to  the  glass,  and  found  this  plan  to  succeed 
admirably.  Hitherto  I  have  employed  tan  as  the  heating  mate- 
rial. I  now  propose  to  heat  the  house  by  means  of  a  flue,  and 
am  anxious  to  know  if  the  following  plan  would  be  likely  to  be 
attended  with  success.  I  should  place  a  small  brick  fireplace 
outside  the  house  about  the  middle  of  the  side  wall;  thence  I 
should  run  a  flue  of  nine-inch  glazed  pipes  along  the  centre  of 
the  earth-bed  about  18  inches  below  the  surface  of  it.  The 
return-flue  I  propose  to  make  of  brick,  which  I  should  run  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth-bed  to  supply  heat 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  keep  off  frost. 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  you  informing  me  as  to  whether 
you  think  this  plan  would  answer  ?  Also  what  depth  of  earth 
there  should  be  over  the  underground  flue  ? 

[There  should  either  be  a  chamber  over  the  flue,  or  brickbats, 
stones,  or  clinkers  over  it  and  round  it,  so  that  the  earth  did  not 
rest  on  the  flue.  The  mode  of  doing  this  best  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  of  late.  By  having  a  few  air-pipes  communicating  with 
these  clinkers,  but  not  directly  with  the  flue,  you  might  have 
moist  or  dry  heat  from  the  flue.  The  moist  bottom  heat  would,  as 
shown  the  other  week,  be  useful  for  Melons  at  a  certain  stage. 
You  could  have  moist  heat  in  your  atmosphere  by  evaporating- 
pans  on  your  top  flue.  We  would  thoroughly  alter  your  arrange- 
ments so  far,  that  we  would  have  a  good  stout,  thick  flue  below 
the  bed,  and  the  pipe-flue  for  top  heat.] 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  HOTHOUSE-GROWING  CUCUMBERS  AND   MELONS  TOGETHER 

I  desiee  your  opinion  on  the  enclosed  plan  of  a  hothouse  ; 
but  as  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  a-k  a  question  of  merely 
persrnal  interest  from  which  your  readers  can  derive  no  infor- 
mation, I  will  endeavour  so  to  generalise  mine  that  every  one 
may  appropriate  for  his  own  purposes  so  much  of  your  answer 
as  may  suit  his  own  case. 

I  propose  to  erect  a  house  34}  feet  by  17  feet  inside.     It  will 


have  two  long  beds,  each  about  4  feet  wide,  with  a  passage  cf 
2i  feet  between  them  ;  and  to  the  rear,  after  another  passage 
of  2i  feet,  a  stand  for  flowers  or  dwarf  fruit  trees. 

The  beds  are  to  be  made  ever  hot-water  conduits  formed  of 
brick,  lined  with  cement  and  covered  with  slate. 

The  cemented  conduits  will  receive  their  heat  directly  from 
the  boiler  (one  of  Arnott's  stove  boilers) — ('.  e.,  there  will  b-  no 
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iron  pipes  containing  hot  water  carried  through  them.  I  am 
but  a  bad  gardener,  but  I  am  told  that  Cucumbers  require  a 
moist  heat  and  that  Melons  thrive  best  in  dry  heat. 

I  propose  that  the  front  bed  shall  be  appropriated  (o  Cucum- 
bers, and  that  the  slates  covering  the  conduit  shall  be  laid  on 
without  cement,  so  that  moist  vapour  may  ascend  to  their  roots. 

I  propose  to  mnke  the  bed  for  Melons  over  a  sort  of  hot-air 
chamber  forme  d  thus :  I  will  cement  the  joints  of  the  slates  over 
the  conduit,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  vapour.  Over  this  I  wiil  leave 
—  a  space  of  0  inches  or  8  inches  for  hot  air,  which  will  circulate 
through  the  house  by  means  of  openings  in  the  brickwork  of 
the  sides.  Over  this  I  will  place  thin  Hags  or  strong  slates  to 
support  the  bed  for  the  Melons.  I  will  raise  the  back  wall  of 
this  ted,  so  that  its  surface  shall  correspond  with  the  inclination 
ir  chamber  will  '  °^  ''le  rafters.     In  order  to  obtain  still  more  dry  heat  I  propose 


to  have  slides  on  each  side  of  my  fireplace,  so  that  I  can  drive 
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the  heated  smoke  either  into  iron  flues  placed  in  front  of  the 
back  wall  or  directly  into  the  chimney. 

I  hope  to  have  Vines  as  well  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons  ;  but, 
of  course,  must  keep  their  stems  free  from  foliage  for  at  least 
half  the  length  of  the  rafter.  If  you  think  that  moist  bottom 
heat  will  not  suffice  for  Cucumbers,  I  can  have  a  portion  of  the 
house  separated  from  the  remainder  by  a  glass  partition,  and 
have  a  dry  heat  in  one  part  and  a  general  moist  heat  in  the 
other.  You  will  perceive  that  I  merely  want  a  plain  useful 
house  for  family  purposes,  and  not  for  high  gardening — one  in 
which  I  may  expect  to  have  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Grapes, 
where  plants  may  be  kept  in  winter,  and  in  winch  there  may  be 
a  little  early  forcing.  The  ventilation  will  be  by  windows  on 
pivots  in  front,  and  by  shutters  also  on  pivots  in  the  rear :  the 
latter  will  communicate  with  an  open  shed.     My  questions  are — ■ 

Is  there  any  reason  why  Cucumbers  and  Melons  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  same  house  ?  I  am  told  that  the  pollen  of  the  one 
affects  the  other  injuriously— is  it  so  ?  If  one  requires  a  moister 
atmosphere  than  the  other  would  you  recommend  me  .to  divide 
the  house  ?  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  the  plan 
generally,  however  unfavourable? 

Perhaps  I  shoidd  mention  that  the  woodwork  of  the  house 
is  nearly  complete.  The  rafters  are  to  be  20  inches  part,  the 
glass  to  extend  from  rafter  to  rafter.  The  reason  for  my 
placing  the  floor  so  low  is,  that  I  take  advantage  of  a  pit  already 
made. — N. 

[1.  With  the  general  features  of  the  plan  we  have  no  fault  to 
find,  and  we  are  the  less  disposed  to  do  so,  because  most  people 
carry  out  their  own  designs  the  best,  which  is  just  as  it  should 
be.  We  will,  however,  give  you  our  thoughts.  At  first  sight 
the  tanks  seem  to  be  too  deep — a  foot  or  more.  This,  for  a 
house  34  feet  long  with  two  tanks,  would  give  rather  much 
water  to  be  heated  by  so  small  a  boiler — in  fact,  you  would 
hardly  ever  heat  it  at  all ;  as  though  2  inches  or  3  inches  at  the 
top  would  be  warm,  the  lower  strata  would  be  comparatively 
cold.  We  would  advise,  therefore,  that  your  tanks  should  be 
from  -1  inches  to  6  inches  deep. 

2.  We  have  no  objection  to  these  tanks;  they  are  capital 
things  to  work  with,  but  you  must  ram  the  ground  thoroughly 
below  them,  as  the  least  sinking  afterwards  will  cause  them  to 
leak.  On  the  score  of  economy  we  think  that  in  most  cases 
two  pipes  all  round  for  bottom  heat,  and  three  or  four  for 
top  heat,  would  have  been  as  economical,  and  quite  as  easily 
regulated. 

3.  Both  Cucumbers  and  Melons  like  a  moist  heat  when 
growing.  The  Cucumber  relishes  a  moist  heat  with  fresh  air  at 
all  times ;  because  the  fruit  is  partaken  of  as  a  vegetable  in  its 
green  state.  When  it  is  desirable  to  ripen  its  fruit,  a  drier 
atmosphere  would  then  be  desirable.  The  dry  atmosphere  and 
a  bright  sun  are  wanted  chiefly  by  the  Melon  as  its  fruit 
approaches  maturity ;  but  though  the  air  is  kept  drier  than 
usual,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  kept  drier  than  usual,  to 
give  flavour  to  the  fruit,  the  roots  as  a  whole  must  not  be  with- 
out moisture,  or  the  fruit  might  shrivel  instead  of  swell  freely 
to  its  full  size.  In  "  Doings  of  the  Week, "  therefore,  and  else- 
where, means  are  spoken  of  by  which  either  in  frames,  pits,  or 
houses,  water  or  moisture  may  be  communicated  to  the  soil 
below,  whilst  the  surface  soil  is  kept  dry. 

4.  On  these  accounts  then,  chiefly,  we  should  advise  the  dividing 
of  the  house,  and  devoting  the  one  end  chiefly  to  Melons,  and 
the  other  end  to  Cucumbers  ;  so  that  without  any  trouble  you 
may  keep  the  atmosphere  in  either  end  just  in  the  condition  that 
the  plants  wanted  like  most  at  the  time. 

5.  With  tanks  a  foot  in  depth,  and  four  outside  walls  exposed 
instead  of  three,  we  consider  that  for  moderate  forcing  you 
would  have  enough  of  atmospheric  heat,  provided  the  sides  of 
these  tanks  were  ihin — not  thicker  than  a  brick  on  edge,  and  at 
most  not  more  than  brick  on  bed ;  but  with  a  shallow  tank  as 
we  propose  above,  or  with  your  deep  tank,  as  you  propose  your- 
self, but  with  sides  shown  in  the  plan  fully  9  inches  wide,  the 
heat  would  so  ascend  to  the  thin  slate  above,  that  you  would 
have  plenty  of  bottom  heat,  but  not  enough  of  top  heat  to  sustain 
your  house  in  a  suitable  temperature  in  early  forcing,  and  there- 
fore the  propriety  of  adopting  some  such  plan  as  that  shown 
in  plan  second,  for  allowing  the  heat  accumulated  directly 
above  the  slates  to  get  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  when 
desirable.  You  may  help  the  atmospheric  temperature  by 
keeping  your  tanks  a  foot  deep  as  you  propose,  with  one  brick 
only  on  the  sides,  and  then  giving  them  water  only  4  inches  or 
5  inches  deep. 


G.  Again,  as  recommendatory  of  the  second  chamber,  unless 
a  great  thickness  of  soil  is  used,  neither  Cucumbers  nor  Melons 
thrive  when  their  roots  come  in  contact  with  a  hot  slate.  The 
second  chamber  will  prevent  all  that.  We  should  therefore 
make  all  the  joints  of  the  slate  covering  the  tank  pretty  tight; 
and  supposing  that  you  had  a  chamber  in  both  divisions,  by 
opening  your  slides,  and  pouring  in  water  on  the  slates,  you 
could  obtain  a  moist  heat  in  the  house ;  and  if  the  floor  of  the 
upper  chamber  was  rather  open,  the  heated  vapour  would  also 
rise  among  the  soil,  which  would  just  suit  the  Cucumber  and 
Melon  too,  until  the  latter  was  approaching  maturity.  Then 
in  dull  days  you  could  leave  the  slate  dry,  and  in  very  bright 
days  you  could  close  your  slides  after  sprinkling  the  covering 
of  the  tank  with  a  little  water,  to  give  moist  vapour  to  the 
roots. 

7.  A  more  simple  way  to  regulate  all  this  would  be,  instead 
of  a  second  chamber  with  slides,  &c,  to  put  a  covering  of  6  inches 
or  8  inches  of  open  rubble  over  the  slate  cover,  the  rubble  again 
covered  with  washed  gravel  and  a  fresh  turf  every  season  over 
that  before  placing  in  the  soil.  Back  and  front  we  would  have 
narrow  drain-pipes  every  3  feet,  standing  3  inches  above  the 
slates,  and  a  couple  of  inches  at  least  above  the  soil,  with  wooden 
plugs  for  their  upper  end,  and  through  these,  when  necessary, 
we  should  supply  moisture  to  the  rubble,  and  let  out  heat  at 
top,  moist  or  dry,  as  might  be  deemed  desirable. 

8.  Did  we  grow  Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  tho  same  division, 
we  would  reverse  your  proposed  plan,  and  have  Melons  in  front 
instead  of  at  the  back,  as  Melons  require  more  sun  to  perfect 
their  flavour  than  Cucumbers  do.  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
pollen  of  the  one  affecting  the  fruit  of  the  other  injuriously.  If 
any  cross-breeding  could  take  place,  it  would  chiefly  affect  the 
seeds — the  true  fruit,  in  fact,  and  not  the  outside  or  eatable  part 
of  the  fruit  for  that  season. 

9.  We  do  not  place  much  value  on  your  iron  tubes  for  the 
smoke  ;  but  if  you  should  make  them  a  kind  of  flue  before 
entering  the  chimney,  you  will  obtain  much  heat  in  the  house 
that  otherwise  would  get  out  at  the  chimney  top,  even  though 
you  used  a  damper  most  carefully. 

10.  Considering  the  position  of  your  pit-house,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  raised  tanks  is  admirable ;  as  by  placing  the  boiler  at 
the  one  corner,  you  walk  round  all  your  beds  and  stage  without 
the  least  inconvenience.  The  great  disadvantage,  however,  is 
that  for  such  a  large  general  house,  the  temperature  will  be 
nearly  equal  in  all  parts,  even  if  you  divide  it  into  two  by  a  par- 
tition. This  will  deprive  the  house  of  much  of  its  usefulness,  as 
you  cannot  force  on  early  things,  and  keep  bedding  plants  in  it 
as  you  propose.  Had  circumstances  been  favourable,  the  boiler 
might  have  been  placed  in  the  centre,  and  heated  one  house 
independently  of  the  other.  Even  now,  if  there  were  room 
enough  for  a  passage-way  above  the  height  of  the  tank,  the  tank 
might  be  carried  across  in  the  middle  at  the  end  next  the  boiler, 
and  the  circulation  in  the  first  half  next  the  boiler  made  complete 
in  itself.  In  a  cold  night  the  slides  could  be  removed,  the 
others  shut,  and  the  circulation  continue  as  now.  The  one  half 
might  thus  be  devoted  to  forcing,  the  other  half  to  merely 
keeping  plants  safe  from  frost.  If  this  could  not  be  conveniently 
adopted,  the  first  pit  with  its  flower-stage  might  be  shut  off  by 
a  moveable  longitudinal  division  of  wood  and  glass,  and  one 
moveable  stoppage  and  one  moveable  opening  would  render  the 
circulation  of  that  part  complete.  If  that  was  too  much,  the 
division  next  the  boiler  might  be  so  shut  in,  which  would  make 
a  little  house  some  18  feet  by  9  feet  or  10  feet,  and  there,  whilst 
all  else  was  kept  as  cool  as  desirable,  heat  could  be  given  to 
force  flowers  and  plants,  and  to  sow  and  bring  forward  Cucumber 
and  Melon  plants,  so  that  there  might  be  successions  of  them, 
and  some  good  early  Grapes  and  other  fruits  might  be  obtained 
from  pots.  In  making  any  such  arrangements,  wooden  sluices 
for  openings  or  shuttings  will  answer  very  well,  only  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  openings  extend  as  much  as  possible  the  full 
width  of  the  tank,  as  all  out-jutting  corners  in  the  way  of 
sluices  and  openings  impede  the  circulation. 

So  much  for  this  tank-house.  Tank-heating  seems  getting  into 
vogue.  We  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  such  useful  things. 
Had  we  a  house  of  such  a  size  to  make  into  an  omnium  gatherum, 
to  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  we  would  have  at  lea^t  two 
divisions,  and  use  pipes  from  a  boiler  in  the  centre ;  at  least  so 
as  we  could  heat  a  part  to  60°,  whilst  we  could  keep  the  other 
at  40°.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  tanks  will  answer ;  and 
bricks,  and  cement,  and  slate,  may  in  some  places  be  more  easily 
obtained  than  pipes. — R.  P.] 
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INSECT  IN  GEEENHOUSE. 

I  am  sadly  plagued  in  my  greenhouse  with  a  small  white  fly, 
the  name  of  which  I  know  not.  It  takes  possession  of  the  under 
side  of  the  more  delicate  leaves,  there  deposits  its  eggs,  and 
burro«s  into  the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  causing  it  to  wither  up.  I 
sponge  the  leaves  with  aoap  and  water,  and  occasionally  fumigate 
with  tobacco,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  answers.  Is  there  any 
oilier  plan  I  can  adopt  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  ?  I  enclose  a  leaf 
of  an  Echites  with  the  deposit  on  the  under  surface. — Mart 
Ann. 

[The  little  fly  sent  is  a  species  of  Aleyrodes  (a  genus  allied  to 
Aphis)  which  has  lately  become  very  troublesome  in  greenhouses, 
where  its  greater  activity  renders  it  more  difficult  to  master  than 
the  sluggish  plant-hce.  We  know  of  no  better  remedies  thun 
those  you  have  already  adopted,  which  must  be  persisted  in 
regularly.  The  leaves  most  infested  with  the  young  must  be 
picked  off  aud  burnt. — W.] 


AMOUNT  OF  PIPING  REQUIEED  FOE 
HEATING. 

.House  40  feet  by  16  feet,  10  feet  at  ridge,  6  feet  sides,  half 
glass.  Span-roof  fixed,  ventilation  at  sides,  end  above  door, 
and  in  brickwork  level  with  the  pipes.  House  divided  in  the 
middle  ;  one  end  to  be  used  as  a  stove,  the  other  as  a  greenhouse. 
Required  what  quantity  of  pijDes  for  the  purpose  of  heating  it 
efficiently.  It  is  built  against  a  6table,  in  winch  the  boiler  will 
be  placed.  I  propose  to  have  two  flows  and  return  in  the  stove, 
and  one  flow  and  return  in  the  greenhouse,  with  stopcock  at  the 
division.  I  also  propose  to  use  the  flue  from  the  furnace  to 
give  bottom  heat  in  a  chambered  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  hot- 
house.— H.  M.  K. 

[Toil  had  better  have  ventilation  also  at  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
especially  at  the  greenhouse  part.  Willi  your  flow  going  through 
the  stove  as  you  propose,  two  flow-pipes  and  one  return  on  each 
side  will  do  for  the  stove — thatis,  six  pipes  in  all.  In  the  green- 
house a  flow  and  return  on  each  side — that  is,  four  pipes.  They 
must  be  four-inch  pipes.] 


HYDEANGEA  CULTUEE. 

I  have  a  large  Hydrangea,  which  I  have  failed  to  bloom. 
The  plant  had  general  greenhouse  treatment,  and  appeared  in 
good  health.  I  have  cut  the  plant  down  (early  in  September), 
and  placed  it  out  of  doors.  The  plant  broke  well,  and  I  have 
placed  it  in  the  greenhouse  with  the  other  plants  ;  but  I  am  at 
a  loss  whether  I  ought  to  repot  now,  or  not  until  the  spring.  The 
plant  is  in  a  twelve-inch  pot,  and  appears  to  be  growing  well. 
— Joiin  Blacslgck. 

[You  had  better  leave  the  plant  alone  without  further  potting. 
If  you  had  still  furiher  left  it  alone,  kept  it  out  in  the  sun  in 
such  an  autumn  as  this,  ne.tr  er  cut  down  nor  fresh  potted,  but 
gave  no  more  water  than  just  kept  the  leaves  from  flagging,  and, 
when  tl.ey  became  yellow,  kept  your  plant  in  a  cool  place,  as  a 
stable  or  a  hayloft  until  April,  then  set  it  in  the  greenhouse  or 
in  a  warm  place  out  of  doors,  top-dressed  it,  and  gave  it  plenty 
of  manure  water,  we  could  have  almo.-t  have  guaranteed  you 
plenty  of  bloom-buds;  and  when  they  showed  you  could  then 
have  lemoved  those  shoots  for  which  there  was  no  room,  or 
which  showed  no  bloom.  If  the  buds  to  which  you  cut  down 
were  well  ripened  you  will  have  plenty  of  bloom  ;  if  not,  the 
bloom  will  be  scant  or  none  at  all.] 


HEATING  A  FOECING-PIT. 

I  AM  about  building  a  forcing-pit  for  forcing  bulbs  and  flowers 
for  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter  months.  How  could  I 
manage  the  Hue?  My  present  fire-hole  to  greenhouse  is  at  the 
south-west  coiner  of  the  intended  forcing-house,  both  houses 
will  join,  both  houses  face  direct  south.  I  want  to  heat  the 
house  and  heat  the  pit  in  centre.  What  glass  would  be  best  for 
roof,  as  my  place  is  a  bad  one  for  the  boys  throwing  stones  ?  I 
thought  of  rough  plate. — T.  Tlldesly. 

LSo  far  as  we  understand  your  case,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  healing.  Your  greenhouse,  we  presume,  going  west,  and 
the  new  pit   or  house  going  east  from  the  stoke-hole.     We  pre- 


sume, however,  you  mean  to  have  a  separate  furnace  for  each. 
\\  e  have  w  orked  two  flues  from  one  furnace  by  means  of  dampers, 
but  it  requires  some  management.  If  your  greenhouse  were 
heated  by  hot  water  the  pit  might  be  heated  by  the  same  boiler. 
Hartley's  best  rough  plate  will  suit  well  enough,  but  it  will 
require  to  be  strong  indeed  to  save  you  from  boys  throwing. 
We  have  little  faith  in  the  strong  hand  with  such  gentlemen; 
but  if  you  got  a  number  of  the  most  unruly  collected  together, 
spoke  to  them  kindly,  and  tell  them  you  would  be  so  obliged  if 
they  did  not  throw  stones  in  your  garden,  and  show  them  your 
glass,  and  how  easily  it  was  broken  and  destroyed,  the  boys' 
honour  thus  appealed  to  will  seldom  be  appealed  to  in  vain.  If 
this  would  not  do,  you  had  better  have  strong  wire  netting  over 
the  glass,  so  as  to  avoid  all  heartburnings,  for  these  unpleasant- 
nesses there  will  be  every  time  that  a  square  is  smashed.  If  this 
does  not  suit  your  case  send  us  a  rough  plan  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  houses.] 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Maxtikes  to  be  got  out  of  the  framing-ground  on  to  the 
vacant  spaces  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  immediately  afterwards 
to  be  dug  in.  Artichokes,  cut  down  any  remaining  flower-stalks, 
remove  a  few  of  the  large  outer  leaves,  and  cover  the  roo'.s  with 
dry  litter  or  old  tan  ;  it  is  a  common  practice  to  earth  them  up 
with  the  soil  between  the  plants,  but  one  which  we  entirely 
disapprove  of.  Beet,  take  up  the  roots  carefully,  and,  having 
cleared  them  of  leaves,  preserve  them  in  sand  in  the  same  manner 
as  Carrots.  Broccoli,  the  Cape  varieties,  which  are  now  heading, 
must  be  secured  from  frost.  Carrots,  this  crop  to  be  taken  up 
as  soon  as  their  leaves  change  ;  for  when  they  continue  too  long 
in  the  ground  they  are  apt  to  get  worm-eaten,  especially  in  rich 
soils.  Cat'lijlvwers,  plant  out  under  hand-glasses  five  in  a  patch, 
taking  the  precaution  to  leave  room  for  the  hand-glasses  to 
be  lifted  off  and  placed  between  the  patches  when  required. 
Chives  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  two  or  three  years. 
Plant  them  in  rich  common  soil  1  foot  apart  row  from  row  and 
6  inches  in  the  row.  Lettuces,  give  air  at  all  favourable  oppor- 
tunities, especially  to  the  young  plants  ;  the  Cabbage  varieties 
intended  for  winter  use  will  not  need  it  so  much.  Bhnburl, 
clear  away  the  decayed  leaves,  and  cover  the  crowns  of  the  roots 
with  old  tan  or  any  sort  of  loose  litter.  Savoys,  plant  for  the 
last  crop.  Scorzonera  and  SaUafy  to  be  taken  up  and  stored 
away  in  sand. 

FLOWEK    GAKDEN. 

The  laying  out  of  new  grounds  or  improvements  in  old  ones, 
which  may  be  in  contemplation,  should  now  be  proceeded  with 
as  long  as  we  are  favoured  with  fine  open  weather.  It  is  too 
often  the  case  that  such  operations  are  left  till  too  late  in  the 
season,  and  are  retarded  by  the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter,  thus 
interfering  with  the  usual  routine  of  labour  during  the  busy 
months  of  spring  when  attention  is  required  for  other  matters. 
Hardy  creepers  should  be  examined  at  this  season,  and  all  un- 
necessary spray  removed,  and  their  security  from  the  blasts  of 
winter  insured.  To  obtain  a  display  of  spring  flowers  it  is  ad- 
visable wdien  the  flower-beds  are  cleared  of  their  present  inha- 
bitants to  plant  them  with  London  Pride,  Cerastium  tomentosum, 
Heartsease,  and  Daisies  of  distinct  colours,  the  Forget-me-not, 
yellow  Alyssum,  and  the  white  Arabis.  These  are  common 
flowers,  but  if  each  bed  is  planted  with  a  distinct  colour,  either 
harmoniously  or  in  contrast,  they  will  have  a  beautiful  effect. 
So  beautiful  was  the  effect  in  April  and  the  early  part,  of  May 
last  at  Mr.  Mareham's  Nursery,  Earle'a  Court,  that  Her  Majesty, 
when  pn°sing,  was  frequently  observed  to  loiter  in  her  progress 
to  admire  it.  Plant  out  Wallflowers  and  Sweet  Williams  in 
masses ;  and  if  in  the  shrubbery  border  let  them  extend  a  yard 
or  two  in  diameter  ;  they  will  grew  anywhere.  Take  advantage 
of  the  present  delightful  season  to  finish  the  planting  of  ever- 
green and  deciduous  shrubs.  All  large  specimens  of  Holly, 
Laurel,  Yew,  Phillyrea,  &c,  should  be  planted  now,  as  they  will 
make  ire.-h  roots  before  winter.  Have  an  eye  to  neatness,  see 
that  the  borders  are  cleaned  of  all  dead  flowers,  leaves,  eic,  and 
give  them  a  lively  clean  appearance  by  hoeing  and  raking.  The 
grass  edges  and  walks  shouhl  be  regularly  swept  while  the 
leaves  continue  to  fall,  using  the  roller  at  intervals. 

FKUIT    GAEDEN. 
Proceed  with  the  planting  oi  fruit  trees  where  it  is  necessary 
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to  do  so,  avoiding  deep  and  highly-manured  borders ;  draining 
well  from  stagnant  water,  and  planting  high  if  the  situation  is 
naturally  wet.  The  p'C-eut  time  is  likewise  the  most  favour- 
able  for  relifting  and  root-pruning  such  trees  that  are  too  luxu- 
riant, and  require  cheeking  to  induce  a  fruitful  habit.  We  would, 
however,  prefer  lifting  the  trees  entirely  (unless  they  are  very 
large)  to  cutting  off  their  roots  as  fchej  stand.  After  shortening 
the  roots  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  tree  spread  them 
out  near  th  e  surface,  and  fill  in  with  compost  on  which  a  mulch- 
ing of  half-rotten  dung  should  he  spread,  to  prevent  frost  from 
entering  the  ground.  If  fruit-tree  borders  are  of  a  more  limited 
extent,  compared  with  what  is  generally  the  ease,  the  trees  would 
be  more  fruitful,  by  which  the  balance  between  the  roots  and 
branches  would  be  mora  equalised.  Put  in  cuttings  of  choice 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  aud  make  fresh  plantations  of  Rasp- 
berries. The  pruning  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  may  be 
commenced. 

STDTE. 
Little  moisture  will  suffice  at  this  season.     Keep  the  tempera- 
ture progressively  on  the  decline,  more  especially  in  dull  weather. 
Ventilate  freely  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATOEY. 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  to  be  procured,  and  potted  with- 
out delay.  Look  sharply  after  mildew  on  sof'weoded  Heaths, 
and  dress  the  plant  with  sulphur  as  soon  as  the  enemy  is  per- 
ceived. Tie  Azaleas  into  form  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  to  give 
them  a  neat  appearance.  Liok  sharply  after  red  spider  on 
Bossiaeas,  Chorozemas,  and  other  plants  that  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  them.  Keep  Cinerarias  cool  and  moist,  and  attend 
to  repotting  such  as  require  it.  Green  fly  to  be  banished  by 
fumigation.     Primulas  also  to  be  carefully  attended  to. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
Where  a  few  Ageratums,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  and  Lobelias 
have  been  kept  in  pots  through  the  autumn  it  is  unnecessary  to 
winter  young  stock,  as  these  grow  so  freely  in  heat,  and  are  so 
easily  propagated  in  spring  that  a  few  good-sized  old  plants, 
which  require  but  little  care  and  attention  in  winter,  will  furnish 
an  abundance  of  plants  by  bedding-out  time.  When  cuttings 
can  only  be  procured,  get  in  plenty  at  once,  so  as  to  provide 
against  the  risk  of  being  short  of  stock  at  turning-out  time. 
Abundance  of  air  and  light  to  be  admitted  to  these  structures. 
If  any  of  the  lights  afford  a  partial  shade  to  the  plants  from  the 
accumulation  of  filth  thereon,  take  them  off  and  wash  them 
thoroughly  without  delay.  Be  careful  during  the  operation  of 
watering  to  apply  it  to  those  only  that  require  it.  Remove  all 
mouldy  and  decrying  leaves,  and  keep  the  interior  as  dry  as 
possible  during  dull  foggy  weather.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Stea^GE  that  with  the  tidings  of  deluges  of  rain,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  shower  or  two  to  refresh  the  surface,  the 
dry  weather  still  continues  hei*e  (Luton),  and  farmers  in  some 
places  can  scarcely  manage  to  plough  or  sow,  though  no  better 
opportunity  can  be  given  for  thoroughly  cleaning  the  land 
where  ploughed.  The  beginning  of  the  week  has  been  marked 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  July  sun,  and  the  close  warmth 
was  even  more  oppressive. 

FIG3. 

The  second  crop  of  Figs  in  the  house,  with  just  a  touch  of 
fire  heat  h  ave  swelled  off  to  great  perfection,  and  I  hops  all  will 
be  gone  before  the  end  of  the  month,  to  let  the  plants  haie  a 
rest  in  winter.  The  late  ones  in  pots  taken  from  a  cold  glass  ease 
into  a  pit,  where  a  little  extra  heat  can  be  given,  are  swelling 
nicely.  Have  proved  that,  Rivers'  Marseilles  White  is  a  distinct 
sort  from  the  common  kind,  being  as  distinguished  for  fertility 
as  the  other  is  the  reverse.  The  finest  crop  of  the  common  I 
saw  on  a  wall  out  of  doors;  but  though  I  had  cuttings  from  it, 
I  never  was  satisfied  with  it  under  glass,  for  though  I  could  get 
some  good  fruit,  I  never  could  depend  on  getting  a  good  dish 
or  a  basket  of  it  at  a  time. 

This  sunny  weather  must  help  the  ripening  of  all  fruit,  and 
the  wood  of  fruit  trees,  so  that  we  hope  the  next  season  will  be 
better  than  the  last  and  preseut. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Pricked  out  Cauliflowers  as  previously  stated  ;  protected  late 
crops  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  at  night ;  gathered  more  Tomatoes 


and  Capsicums;  made  fresh  beds  of  Sage  struck  under  hand-lights, 
and  of  many  other  herbs,  as  Pennyroyal,  Mints  of  sorts,  Sorrel, 
Fennel,  Thyme  by  slips,  beginning  to  root  at  their  base  and 
such  lib-,  as  young  plants  now  turned  out  will  generally  stand 
the  winter  better  than  older  plants.  Earthed  up  the  first  spring 
Cabbages  as  a  protection  against  frost.  Will  lay  down  Broccoli 
in  a  week  or  so  ;  and  wlaere  Cauliflower  is  now  coming  in  plenti- 
fully and  faster  than  can  be  used,  would  recommend  the  stems 
being  cut  over  level  with,  or  a  little  below,  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  leaves  all  removed  except  two  or  three  small 
ones  close  to  the  fund,  and  then  the  stems  fixed  in  earth  neither 
wet  nor  dry,  but  approaching  the  former — a  shed  dark  rather 
than  otherwise,  but  with  the  means  of  giving  air.  A  dry  cellar 
would  do  for  the  purpose.  The  heads  should  be  firm,  not  begun 
to  open  at  all,  and  if  not  much  more  than  half  grown  the 
heals  should  be  just  as  close  as  not  to  touch  each  other.  The 
sand  or  earth  a  little  damp  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem  will  enable 
the  stem  to  absorb  enough  of  moisture  to  keep  the  head  fresh ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  where  a  suitable  place  can  be 
provided  for  them.  Cauliflowers  will  be  kept  fresh  for  several 
months,  when  out  of  doors  they  would  be  all  destroyed.  A  little 
air  is  necessary  at  all  times,  unless  when  there  is  frost,  to  keep 
the  hoads  from  damping. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Much  the  same  as  last  week,  doing  everything  to  help  the 
ripening  of  the  wood.  Gathered,  too,  most  of  the  Apples  and 
Pears,  which  are  now  pretty  well  fit  for  housing ;  and  even  the 
later  kinds  suffer  less  from  being  gathered  a  few  days  too  early, 
than  from  getting  a  touch  of  frost.  H  much  frosted  they  will 
often  keep  and  recover  themselves  better  when  left  to  lie  among 
fallen  leaves  than  when  they  are  placed  in  store-rooms  or  fruit- 
rooms.  Run  the  hoe  again  through  Strawberry-rows  out  of 
doors,  and  though  warm  will  give  no  water  to  Sirawberry-pots 
until  the  leaves  show  signs  of  distress  by  flagging.  This  sun 
with  a  dryish  soil  will  insure  the  ripening  of  the  buds.  If  the 
leaves  were  allowed  to  flag  much,  there  is  danger  that  the  embryo 
fruit-bud  would  be  shrivelled  up.  Extra  dryness  and  extra 
moisture  are  alike  to  be  avoided  now. 

ORNAMENTAL -HOUSES. 
See  what  was  said  last  week  by  Mr.  Keene  on  Orchids  and 
stove  plants  generally.  Have  cleared  out  the  conservatory  green*- 
house,  cut  back  the  climbers,  which  look  so  beautiful  in  summer, 
but  which  would  make  the  house  dark  in  winter,  leaving  only 
the  main  shoots,  aud  a  summer  sprig  dangling  here  and  there, 
just  to  give  an  air  of  lightness  to  the  house.  Washed  the  glass 
and  all  shelves  and  woodwork  thoroughly.  Run  the  paint-brush 
over  all,  to  make  everything  sweet  and  clean,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  will  fill  with  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Cytisuses,  Epacrises,  Cine- 
rarias, Primulas,  &e.,  the  most  of  which  are  now  clean  as  respects 
pots,  &c,  and  under  protection  from  heavy  rains  or  boisterous 
winds.  Potted  succession  Cinerarias  into  size  24  and  16-pots, 
many  of  the  forwardest  being  left  to  bloom  in  32's,  where,  how- 
ever they  will  need  a  good  deal  of  water. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
We  hardly  know  what  to  do  here,  as  the  change  of  the  wind 
to  the  east  and  north  presages  a  little  frost  before  long,  though 
now  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Salvias,  and,  above  all,  the  orange  Cassia 
corymbosa,  as  large  specimens,  are  as  fine,  nay  finer,  than  in 
August.  We  may  say  the  same  of  Brugmansias  planted  omt, 
which  are  now  splendid.  But  a  few  degrees  of  frost  injure  them 
so  much  for  another  season,  that  ere  long  these  and  many  other 
things  used  as  high  centres  must  be  got  up  with  the  spade  and 
the  fork,  and  with  as  much  roots  as  possible,  be  crammed  into 
the  smallest  pot  that  will  hold  then-  roots,  and  be  placed  in  some 
shady  shed  at  first  until  the  roots  begin  to  move  afresh.  Talk 
of  room  !  Why  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  would  sing  out  for  a 
village  of  room  now  if  we  saw  any  chance  of  getting  it.  After 
the  16th  and  18th  we  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  put  in 
cuttings,  except  some  things  of  great  importance,  and  we  can 
give  them  both  top  and  bottom  heat.  In  case  frost  may  happen, 
we  have  taken  up  Golden  Chain  Geraniums  to-day,  and  will 
follow  with  Flower  of  the  Day,  Bijou,  Alma,  and  other  varie- 
gated ones,  placing  them  merely  in  a  shed  with  the  roots  kept  a 
little  moist  until  we  get  more  time  to  clean  them,  regulate  them, 
or  pot  or  box  them.  The  stronger  kinds  after  removing  the 
leaves  and  softest  points  we  will  pack  finnly  in  earth,  in  pots  or 
boxes,  putting  them  as  close  as  possible  together,  and  then 
watering  them.      When  the  water  has  subsided,  and  the  surface 
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just  begins  to  be  dry,  we  will  cover  all  the  surface  to  I  lie  depth 
of  an  inch  or  two  with  dry  soil  mixed  with  an  equal  portion 
of  charred  rubbish-heap  now  charring,  and  which  to  prevent 
burning  into  ashes  we  must  open  and  spread  out  to-day  or 
to-morrow.  There  is  no  end  to  the  uses  of  such  a  charred  heap. 
I  never  have  enough  of  it,  even  though  I  get  a  good  mnny  loads 
in  a  season.  After  this,  covering  the  pots  with  dry  soil,  they 
will,  in  general,  get  no  more  water  for  the  winter. — B.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  8{c."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  Bheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

Training  Peaches,  &e„  en  Cordon  (A  Subscriber).— We  believe  that 
the  Rev.  T.  M.  Brehaut,  of  Kicbmond  House,  Guernsey,  author  of  the 
book  on  cordon  training,  practises  the  method  on  Peach  trees  against  his 
walls  i:i  the  open  air. 

Larageria  Culture  (F.  W.).— If  you  buy  our  No.  575,  you  wiil  find  in 
it  a  full  epitome  of  its  culture. 

Liquid  Manure  (/.  IV.  D.). — Liquid  manure  is  best  applied  to  grass 
land  by  a  water-cart,  somewhat  like  that  used  for  street-watering.  The 
best  time  for  applying  it  is  in  early  spring.  To  garden  crops  apply  it 
during  their  chief  growing  period.  It  is  beneficial  to  all  fruit  trees  that 
are  not  over-luxuriant.  If  the  sewage  is  very  rich,  it  will  bear  mixing  with 
water. 

Various  (67.  7.^.— All  hardy  plants  will  live  out  of  doors  withcut  pro- 
tection. Arabis  is  one  of  them.  Calceolarias  taken  up  from  beds  are  best 
if  not  cut  at  all.  The  best  method  to  keep  Geraniums,  is  to  cut  down 
Scarlet  Geraniums  like  Pelargoniums  when  they  arc  taken  up  in  October, 
and  to  give  them  two  months'  bottom  heat  of  70°,  in  a  top  heat  of  50°. 
But  all  depends  upon  what  places  a  man  has  for  keeping  plants  throughout 
the  year.  "When  we  know  this  we  say  which  would  be  the  most  likely  best 
way  for  him  to  do;  not  the  best  way  for  any  one  else  beside  himself. 
Variegated  Geraniums  are  more  liable  to  mishaps  in  winter  than  plain  and 
horseshoe  kinds  of  equal  strength. 

Improving  Garden  Soil.  (B.  7T.).— The  portion  that  is  loamy,  but 
exhausted,  merely  trench  and  manure  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
gas  ammoniacal  liquor,  with  sulphuric  acid  added.  These  to  be  added  to 
the  soil  during  the  growing  season  of  the  crops— the  trenching  to  be  done 
at  once.  Of  the  clayey  portion  of  your  soil,  burn  a  spit's  depth  of  the 
entire  surface,  and  incorporate  the  ashes  with  the  soil  b:neath,  and  manure 
with  bone  dust  and  ammoniacal  liquor.  The  gravelly  portion  of  your 
soil  trench  two  spades  deep ;  sift  out  all  the  stones  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter;  then  cover  it  with  3  inches  of  clay  from  your  clayey  portion  ; 
and  manure  with  half-inch  bones,  superphosphate  of  lime," and  the  gas 
ammoniacal  liquor.  The  latter  always  to  be  given  to  the  ciop  whilst 
growing— that  is,  in  spring  and  summer. 

Grapes  [P.  Brentwood).— It  you  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society,  you  can  get  cuttings  of  the  Jura  Frontignan  Grape  from  the 
Garden  by  the  usual  form  of  application.  We  do  not  know  where  else  it 
can  be  obtained,  as  it  has  not  been  advertised  in  our  pages.  The  Sarbelle 
Muscat  is  a  good  Grape  for  pot  culture.  It  is  not  noticed  in  Dr.  Hogg's 
"Fruit  Manual,"  because  at  the  time  that  was  in  prep  irali  m  Sarbelle 
Muscat  had  not  been  sufficiently  tried  in  this  country,  and  its  merits  were 
not  known.  This  and  a  great  many  more  new  fruits  will  appsar  in  the  new 
edition,  which  is  in  the  course  of  preparation.  La  Constante  Strawberry 
may  be  had  of  several  of  the  trade,  but  we  cannot  recommend  any  par- 
ticular one.  Apply  to  those  whose  advertisements  you  find  in  our  columns. 
Work  on  Gardening  ( II'.).— Buy  "  The  Garden  Manual,"  published  at 
our  office,  price  Is.  OVA  It  contains  all  the  information  you  say  you  need 
as  "an  amateur  and  beginner." 

Grovnd  Vinery  {J.  L.).—  If  you  will  buy  our  No.  633,  you  will  find 
every  particular  about  the  dimensions.  It  is  too  long  to  extract.  You  can 
have  it  for  four  postage  stamps  from  our  office.  The  onlv  difference  now 
is,  that  Mr.  Rivers  does  not  dig  a  trench.  ( W.  I.  L).— You  will  see  our 
reply  to  the  above  query.  The  dimensions  are  also  stated  at  page  55 
of  our  last  Number.  C77.  S.).—  Grapes  will  ripen  in  these  structures  in  any 
summer  that  would  ripen  them  in  a  greenhouse,  unless  the  summer  anil 
soil  be  wet.  They  have  been  tested  more  than  one  year.  Ttiere  is  no 
work  devoted  to  the  stages  and  other  fittings  of  greenhouses.  There  are 
some  at  pa™e  3H3,  and  other  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  Mcintosh's  "Book 
of  the  Garden." 

Seedling  Tropjeolum  ( IT.  Foster).— The  flowers  not  equal  to  many  in 
cultivation.  F.ven  if  superior  we  could  say  nothing  of  its  worth,  for  this 
depends  upon  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant. 

Irrigation  in  Winter  (71  Jms).— Your  gardener  is  quite  right.  The 
irrigation  will  be  very  beneficial  to  all  your  garden  crops  and  trees  whilst 
growing  in  spring  and  summer  ;  but  in  winter  it  would  sodden  the  roots, 
and  render  them  liable  to  sutler  by  the  frost. 


Namks  of  Fruit  (  TT.  77.  77.).— It  is  the  Bownlon  Imperatiiee.  We  quite 
agree  with  you  in  feeling  the  vexati  in  of  having  a  wrong  variety  sent.  If 
nurserymen  were  actionable  for  such  mistakes,  we  should  hear  less  of 
them.     (0.  A.)— The  Muscat  Muscadine  Grape  is  the  Chasstlas  Musque. 

Daisies  is  a  Lawn  IJ.  E.  S.I.— There  is  no  way  of  eradicating  them 
except  by  having  them  scooped  out  by  a  knife,  or  spud.  Two  or  three 
women  w'e  have  known  clear  a  large  lawn  in  a  few*  days.  The  bare  placts 
are  soon  covered  by  the  grass. 

Protecting  Blossoms  of  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  'Silly  Suffolk).—  Tiffany 
has  been  employed  successfully  for  the  purpose,  and  is  certainly  the 
cheapest  and  most  durable  material.    It  admits  enough  light. 

Quickly-growing  Trees  [Dorset  Subscriber).— The  most  eligible  for 
your  belt  is  the  Black  Poplar.  We  have  had  it  grow  to  the  height  of 
30  feet  in  seven  years.  Of  evergreen  trees,  as  you  ore  not  far  from  the 
sea,  plant  Pinus  maritimn.  October  is  the  best  of  months  for  planting. 
You  justly  complain  of  the  absurdly  long  names  given  to  florists'  flowers. 
"Madame  Marquise  d'Arillieme  "  given  to  the  Verbena  is  superlatively 
absurd. 

Insects  (F.  H.  Low).— The  specimens  enclosed  are  of  Julus  pulchetlus, 
one  of  the  Snake  Millipedes.  No  application  to  the  soil  seems  to  affect 
them.  We  doubt  if  they  attack  any  vegetable  until  it  has  begun  to 
decay.  If  we  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  were  resolved  to  rid  our 
soil  of  them,  we  would  pare  off  3  inches  in  depth  of  the  surface  and  burn  it. 

Insect  on  Dahlias  (77.  B.  B.).—  The  insect  found  on  Dahlias  is  one  of 
the  field  bugs,  Capsus  pabulinus.  It  is  not  peeuliarlv  attached  to  that 
plant— W. 

Euphorbia  Jacquinleflora  Culture  (B.  JV".).— Do  not  touch  y  ur 
Euphorbia  now ;  wait  until  it  has  given  you  its  beautiful  flowers.  Then 
allow  the  soil  to  get  a  little  dry  ;  then  prune  back  and  syringe  a  little  ;  and 
then  water  after  the  buds  begin  to  break;  and  fresh  pot  in  loam,  peat,  or 
heath  soil,  ard  a  little  broken  bricks  and  lime  rubbish.  It  likes  plenty  of 
heat  when  growing,  and  plenty  of  sun  in  August  and  September. 

Names  of  Plants  IH.  B.  Biden).— It  is  the  good  old  Vallota  purpurea. 
(J.  It.  W.).— Y'es,  it  is  Lastra?a  dilatata. 


FLOWER    SHOWS    FOR    1061. 

November  6th  and   7th.    Royal  Horticultural  Society.     (Fruit  and 

Chtysanthemums.)     Garden  Superintendent,  G.  Eyles. 
November  12th  and  13th.    Stoke  Newingtos  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Sec.,  W.  T.  Howe. 
November  14th  and  15th.    Crystal  Palace.     (Chrysanthemum  Show.) 

Sec.,  W.  Houghton. 
N.B.— Secretaries  of  Societies  intendina  tn  adrertUi  in  our  columns  mill 

oblige  us  by  sending  an  early  intimation  of  their  exhibition  days. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


THE    MOTHER  OE   TOULTUY   SHOWS. 

We  could  not  but  be  amused,  when  passing  through  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  London,  to  see  in  a  little  old  shop  in  a  narrow 
street,  an  announcement  that  Flint  <S;  Brick  had  begun  their 
"  Christmas  club,"  and  that  the  payment  of  a  very  small  weekly 
sum  would  enable  to  participate  in  the  distribution,  during  the 
Christmas  week,  of  the  heaps  of  raisins  and  currants,  the  mounds 
of  citron  and  oranje  peel,  oranges,  nutmegs,  and  all  sorts  of 
edible  temptations  that  were  being  rolled  into  a  heap  by  some 
very  black  men  out  of  such  large  cornucopia1,  all  marked 
"Flint  &  Brick,"  that  the  marvel  was  how  they  moved  them.  It 
was  a  little  shop  with  a  descent  of  two  steps  to  get  into  it ;  it  was 
redolent  of  tallow  and  kitchen  stuff;  and  if  we  were  subscribers  we 
should  in  claiming  our  prize  follow  out  the  advice  of  F.  &  B.  in 
putting  down  our  names,  we  should  apply  early.  As  we  thought  of 
this  we  were  obliged  to  admit  it  was  the  real  Anglo-Saxon  push- 
ing on,  and  those  who  have  little  to  help  themselves  with,  and 
nothing  but  themselves  to  depend  upon,  stride  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  They  every  now  and  then,  while  in  pursuit  of 
those  who  have  set  the  example,  get  near  enough  to  them  to 
make  themselves  heard,  and  to  remind  them  pioneers  must  be  in 
the  front.  The  positions  change  at  times — a  forward  man  falls, 
and  the  gap  is  filled  up  from  behind.  The  two  classes  form  the 
history  oflife,  and  while  the  front  point  out  the  way  to  those 
behind,  these  keep  the  front  from  wavering  or  falling  away. 

In  front  of  Somerset  House  every  afternoon  may  be  seen  a 
very  old  horse,  mounted  by  a  very  old  groom,  walking  up  and 
down  till  the  clock  strikes,  and  an  old  gentleman  comes  out ; 
the  servant  touches  his  hat,  the  horse  looks  round,  the  old  gen- 
tleman takes  his  whip  and  the  reins,  and  audibly  says,  "  Thank 
you,  Charles,  "  when  the  old  grocm  has  pulled  his  coat  tails  from 
under  him.  We  know  not  why  it  should  be  that  there  is  per- 
petual war  between  clerks  (especially  in  Somerset  House),  and 
those  who  have  to  do  with  them  in  business;  but  it  is  certain  it 
does  exist.  Now.  no  feeling  of  the  sort  could  be  entertained 
against  the  old  gentleman  in  question.  He  had  lived  long  enough 
to  see  how  preferable  it  is  to  lessen  rather  than  iucrease  the 
troubles  of  fellow  creatures  ;  and  as  he  patted  the  neck  of  his  old 
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horse,  which  immediately  attempted  to  trot,  to  the  manifest  delight 
of  the,  groom,  any  one  could  feci  how  respectable  their  age 
made  tliem,  and  every  one  felt  disposed  to  admire  and  like  them. 
A  carefully-folded  light  coat  or  macintosh  strapped  across  the 
front  of  the  saddle  spoke  of  olden  times.  All  looked  kindly, 
prosperous,  and  like  a  good  balance  at  the  bankers;  the  very  look 
of  the  ensemble  would  have  justified  a  stranger  in  cashing  a  heavy 
cheque.  If  on  inquiry  all  our  opinion  was  found  to  be  justified, 
and  he  proved  twice'  as  good  as  respectable,  as  punctual,  as 
opulent,  as  we  believed  him  to  be,  he  would  then  be  among  men 
what  the  Birmingham  Show  is  among  amateurs. 

It  is  customary  for  the  directors  of  railways  to  advertise  that 
no  applications  'for  shares  can  be  received  after  a  certain  day ; 
so  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  last  day  for  entering  birds 
for  competition.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  remind  our  readers 
the  time  is  com'?  when  those  who  mean  to  try  for  the  "  blue 
ribands  "  of  the  poultry  world,  should  signify  their  intention  to 
the  Secretary.  We  are  informed  on  excellent  authority  the 
entries  bid  fair  to  be  unusually  numerous,  and  that  the  Show 
•will  in  all  probability  eclipse  all  its  predecessors.  We  confess 
to  a  great  penchant  for  this  Mother  of  Shows ;  for,  although  if 
we  go  to  the  first  of  all  poultry  exhibitions,  we  must  find  it  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  yet  the  first 
Society  that  was  formed  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  feared  not  to 
invest  thousands  without  any  other  certain  return  than  a  show 
of  stock  during  five  days,  was  that  of  "  Birmingham  and 
the  Midland  Counties."  Its  originators  felt  they  possessed  the 
qualities  that  are  necessary  to  success,  and  they  were  also  aware 
they  could  persevere  in  the  practice  of  them.  The  event  has 
justified  their  confidence  ;  and  we  believe  they  will  this  year  meet 
their  friends  and  subscribers  iu  better  circumstances  than  they 
have  ever  done.  We  heartily  congratulate  them  on  it.  Their 
perseverance,  uniform  straightforwardness,  painstaking,  dis- 
interestedness, and  punctuality  deserved  no  less.  We  conclude 
by  reminding  our  friends  who  are  exhibitors  that  their  entries 
must  now  be  made.  We  invite  them  to  fill  up  their  papers  for 
that  purpose,  and  our  Number  must  be  to  them  what  Flint  and 
Brick's  announcement  in  their  window  was  to  the  passers-by. 
We  also  invite  all  who  have  never  seen  this  unique  sight  to  go  to 
Bingley  Hall.     Those  who  have  been  once  are  sure  to  go  again. 


TRAVELLING-BASKETS—  POINTS    IN    SILVEE 
SPANGLED  HAMBURGH   COCK. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  ycu  will  tell  me  in  your  next  Number,  if 
the  round  baskets  used  in  sending  poultry  to  exhibitions  should 
be  made  with  open  wicker-work  at  the  side  and  canvass  run 
through  the  bars,  or  close  wicker-work  lined  with  canvass,  and 
should  it  have  a  wicker  cover,  or  is  the  canvass  considered  suffi- 
cient protection  ? 

Has  a  thoroughly  good  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  cock  a  pure 
white  tail  with  black  tips,  or  may  the  feathers  be  slightly  stained 
on  the  under  side  ? — B. 

[The  baskets  in  which  to  send  poultry  to  exhibitions  should 
b?  of  close  wicker-work  all  round  ;  they  may  be  lined  inside,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  If  they  are  made  very  high,  the  top  may 
also  be  of  wicker-work.  Double  canvass  is,  however,  sufficient 
protection. 

A  thoroughly  good  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  cock  should 
have  a  perfectly  white  tail,  save  at  the  tips  of  the  feathers,  which 
should  be  mooned  with  black.] 


FROME  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  Poultry  Show  in  connection  with  the  Frome  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  in  a  field,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
J.  Linkins,  Esq.,  on  Wednesday  last ;  and,  although  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limited  classification  of  the  prize  list,  and  exhibitors 
to  be  residents  within  fifteen  miles  of  Frome,  the  entries  were 
not  so  numerous  as  on  a  former  occasion,  yet  amongst  them 
were  to  be  found  several  good  pens.  Those  most  worthy  of 
notice  being  Mr.  R.  Elhng's  Game,  and  but  for  a  rule  pro- 
hibiting one  exhibitor  taking  both  first  and  second  pr.ze  in  a 
class,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  this  gentleman  would  have 
done  so,  as  his  pen  of  Black  Reds  were  far  superior  to  the 
second-prize  pen  j  and  the  iame  rule  which  prevented  Mr.  Elling 
taking  both  the  Game  prizes,  also  prevented  the  Marquis  of  Bath 
making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Dorking  prizes,  as  his  lordship 


exhibited  two  remarkably  fine  pens  of  chickens.  Spanish  and 
Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs  were  of  inferior  quality  ;  but  Bucks 
made  amends,  as  they  were  botli  numerous  and  good,  especially 
Mr.  Smith's  Aylesbury,  and  Mr.  Ponting's  Rouens.  Miss  Mill- 
ward  obtained  first  prize  for  Turkeys  with  a  fine  pair  of  Black. 
In  the  extra  class  the  Marquis  of  Bath  exhibited  a  fine  pen  of 
Brahma  chickens  ;  there  was  also  a  pretty  pen  of  white  Bantams. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  with  a  few  alterations  in  their  rules, 
&c,  revision  and  extension  of  their  prize  list,  the  Frome  Agricul- 
tural Society  may  establish  a  good  poultry  show  ;  but  like  most 
agricultural  societies,  they  seem  to  look  upon  the  poultry  de- 
partment as  a  drag  to  their  progress  rather  than  as  an  additional 
attraction  which  they  might  make  it,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  now  is,  as  might  have  been  seen  by  the  difficulty  to  get  to  the 
pens  during  the  whole  day. 

Game  —First  [the  gift  of  the  Countess  of  Cork),  R.  Elling,  Sutton  Parva* 
Second  (given  bv  the  Society),  L.  C.  Irons,  Upton  Scudamorc.  Commended' 
R.  Elling,  Sutton  Parva;  F.  J.  Sanford. 

Dokkikgs.— First  (the  sift  of  the  Countess  of  Cork),  Marquis  of  Bath. 
Longleat.  Second  (given  by  the  Society),  Miss  Wilcox.  Commended,  Mrs. 
Knatchbull,  Babington  ;  Marquis  of  B;ith,  Longleat. 

Spani-h.— First,  (the  gift  of  the  Countess  of  Cork),  withheld.  Second, 
(given  by  the  Society),  Mrs.  Morgan,  Berkley. 

Hahbuugiis  (Silver-pencilled).— Prize  (the  gift  of  the  Countess  of  Cork), 
R.  Porteous,  Marston. 

Ducks -First  (the  gift  of  the  Countess  of  Cork),  T.  Smith,  Westbnry, 
Second  (given  by  the  Society),  E.  routing,  Whatley.  Commended,  Mrs. 
Knatchbull,  Babington;  Marquis  of  Bath,  Longleat. 

Geese.— First,  S.  Giblett,  Hollow  Farm.    Second,  I.  Cox,  Whatley. 

Toekets.-  First,  Miss  J.  Millwaid,  Newfon  St.  Loe.  Second,  E.  P.  Sly, 
Thoulstone.     Commended,  MissL.  Ponting,  Wnatley  ;  C.  Hatch,  Marston. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 
Game.— Prize,  R.  Elling,  Sutton  Parva. 
Brahma  Pootba.—  Prize,  Marquis  of  Bath,  Longleat. 
Bantams.— Prize,  Mr.  Pickford,  Frome, 

Mr.  George  Saunders  Sainbury,  of  Rowde,  Devizes,  was  the 
Judge  of  poultry. 


RATE  OF  GROWTH    IN  POULTRY. 

"G.  T"  complains  of  the  slow  growth  of  his  Dorking  chickens 
compared  with  his  Hamburghs.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
larger  the  bird  the  longer  it  is  in  attaining  its  growth.  We 
some  time  since  had  a  broody  hen  ;  we  had  no  eggs  we  cared  to 
put  under  her,  but  tired  of  her  pertinacity,  and  pitying  her  for 
the  pains  she  took  to  sit  on  nothing,  we  put  under  her  one  Pea 
fowl's  egg,  and  four  Cochin's.  She  hatched  the  former  and  two 
of  the  latter.  They  are  now  about,  two  months  old ;  but  the 
Cochins  are  much  larger  than  the  Pea  chick,  and  the  difference 
becomes  more  marked  every  day.  The  Cochins  will  attain  their 
growth  in  six  months ;  the  Pea  fowl  in  ten  or  twelve. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM   CATTLE   AND    POULTRY 
SHOW. 

The  poultry  prize  lists  have  this  year  undergone  a  complete 
revision,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  exhibitors. 
One  of  the  most  important  alterations  is  that  by  which  the 
number  of  hens  or  pullets  in  a  pen  is  limited  to  two,  instead  of 
three  as  heretofore ;  and  this  new  regulation  may  be  expected  to 
find  favour  with  purchasers.  No  silver  cups  are  offered  this 
year  by  the  Society,  but  the  prizes  are  in  several  classes  increased 
in  amount,  and  the  total  sum  to  be  competed  for  in  this  division 
considerably  exceeds  that  which  has  been  given  in  any  former 
year.  For  instance,  the  prizes  in  the  four  general  classes  of 
Dorkings  (Silver  Grey,  and  other  coloured  Dorkings)  are  now  in 
each  case  fixed  at  £5,  £3,  £i,  and  £1 ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
in  the  two  classes  for  Spanish  fowls.  The  prizes  for  Game 
fowls  have  also  been  increased,  and  a  class  is  opened  for  Browns 
and  other  Reds  except  Black-breasted,  the  latter  being  very 
properly  shown  separately— a  change  which  has  been  made  at 
the  request  of  some  of  the  leading  exhibitors  of  these  varieties. 
We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  alterations  which  have 
been  made,  but  must  refer  exhibitors  to  the  lists  themselves. 
To  this  department  of  the  Show  we  are  gratified  to  state  there 
have  been  contributed  four  special  prizes,  each  of  the  value  of 
five  guineas,  the  first  by  Mr.  Martin  Billing  for  the  best  pen 
of  Dorkings  ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Henry  Wade,  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  for  the  best  pen  of  Cinnamon  or  Buff 
Cochin-China  fowls  (cock   and  two  hens)  ;  the  third  by  Mr. 
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James  Cattell  for  the  best  pen  of  chickens  of  the  same  variety  ; 
and  the  fourth  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Greensill  for  the  best  pen  of  Game 
low}*. 

It  a  at  present  too  early  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  approaching  Exhibition,  but  it;  is  already 
known  that  a  number  of  breeders  and  feeders  of  stock  who  have 
not  hitherto  taken  part  in  the  competitions  in  Bingley  Hall,  will 
send  stock  this  year,  while  as  regards  the  older  members  of  the 
Society  we  do  not  expect  that  there  will  be  many  absent.  This 
will  be  the  thirteenth  Exhibition  held  in  Birmingham,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  interest  felt  in  these  useful  and  pleasant  gather- 
ings sulfers  no  diminution,  but  seems  rather  to  increase  from 
year  to  year  as  the  practical  objects  which  the  Council  seek  to 
promote  become  more  distinctly  apparent. —  (Midland  Cuuiiths 
Herald.) 


TUMBLING  PIGEONS. 

No  doubt  the  readers  of  your  Journal  may  remember  the 
accounts  given  by  Mr.  Paton  and  "Handy  Andy"  some  time 
back,  respecting  the  Scotch  House  and  Air  Tumblers  and  the 
Birmingham  Eollers.  The  statements  then  published  of  the  ex- 
cessive tumbling  of  those  birds  greatly  astonished  me,  and  I  was 
much  delighted  to  accept  some  of  the  varieties  above  mentioned, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  those  statements  were  not  at  all 
exaggerated.  As  I  hare  bred  several  pairs  of  these  birds,  I 
thought  an  account  of  their  mode  of  tumbling  might  interest 
some  of  your  readers.     I  enclose  you  the  following  remarks  : — 

The  Birmingham  Eollers,  or  at  least  those  I  had  sent  me,  are 
coarse,  common-looking  birds  of  various  patchy  colours,  mostly 
like  a  very  foul-feathered  Baldhead,  and  that  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally red,  or  as  it  is  termed,  a  "red  badge."  Their  eyes  seem  to 
be  as  often  "bull"  or  "  mud"  coloured,  as  they  are  pearl ;  the 
feet  unfeathered,  and  the  beaks  long — altogether  a  very  mongrel- 
looking  set.  But  we  must  not  always  judge  by  appearances. 
At  first  siglrt  I  really  thought  the  birds  had  been  changed — they 
could  not  be  Tumblers ;  but  when  once  they  were  let  out  there 
was  no  mistake.  Their  tumbling  is  extraordinary.  Every  few 
seconds  over  they  go,  otic,  two,  or  three  summersaults  at  a 
time.  Here  and  there  a  bird  gives  a  very  quick  and  rapid  spin, 
revolving  like  a  wheel,  though  they  sometimes  lose  their  balance, 
and  make  a  rather  ungraceful  fall,  in  which  they  occasionally 
hurt  themselves  by  striking  some  object.  I  manage  to  make 
most  of  mine  fly  for  an  hour  a-day,  but  their  excessive  tumbling 
fatigues  them  much. 

The  House  and  Air  Tumblers  are  a  Scotch  variety.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  are  descended  from  the  Indian  Ground  Tumblers ; 
but  certainly  some  of  them  are  scarcely  able  to  fiy  on  account 
of  their  excessive  tumbling. 

In  comparison  to  the  Short-face  Tumblers  they  are  certainly 
coarse  in  appearance ;  yet  they  have  all  the  features  of  common 
Tumblers,  and  their  eyes  are  mostly  pearl.  In  plumage  they 
are  very  various ;  many  whole-coloured,  some  pretty  good 
mottles,  but  mostly  rod,  with  a  few  white  feathers. 

In  tumbling  there  is  much  diversity  of  style.  They  generally 
begin  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  well  fly  ;  at  three  months  old 
they  tumble  well,  but  still  fly  strong ;  at  five  or  six  months 
they  tumble  excessively  ;  and  in  the  second  year  thoy  mostly  give 
up  flying  on  account  of  their  tumbling  so  much,  and  so  close  to 
the  ground.  Some  fly  round  with  the  flight,  throwing  a  clean 
summersault  every  few  yards,  till  they  are  obliged  to  settle  from 
giddiness  and  exhaustion.  These  are  called  Air  Tumblers,  and 
they  commonly  throw  from  twenty  to  thirty  summersaults  in  a 
minute,  each  clear  and  clean.  J  have  one  red  cock  that  I  have 
on  two  or  three  occasions  timed  by  my  watch,  and  counted  forty 
summersaults  in  the  minute.  Others  tumble  differently.  At 
first  they  throw  a  single  summersault ;  then  it  is  doubled  till  it 
becomes  a  continuous  roll,  which  puts  an  end  to  flying,  for  if 
they  fly  a  few  yards  over  they  go,  and  roll  till  they  reach  the 
ground.  Thus  I  had  one  kill  herself,  and  another  broke  his 
leg.  Many  of  them  turn  over  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  will  tumble  two  or  three  times  in  flying  across 
their  loft.  These  are  called  Houst,  Tumblers,  from  tumbling  in 
the  house. 

I  have  a  pretty  good  flight  of  young  ones  still  capable  of 
flying  their  hour  daily,  of  which  in  a  few  months'  time  few  will 
be  safe  to  trust  out  on  a  windy  day.  When  on  the  earth  they 
often  make  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach  the  roof. 
Owing  to  their  tumbling  over  the  act  seems  to  be  one  over  which 


they  have  no  control — an  involuntary  movement  which  they 
seem  to  try  to  prevent;  as  I  have  seen  a  bird  sometimes  in  his 
struggles  fly  a  yard  or  two  straight  upwards,  the  impulse  forcing 
him  backwards  while  he  struggles  to  go  forwards.  I  suddenly 
staitl.'d,  or  in  a  strange  place,  they  seem  le?s  able  to  fly  than 
if  ip'i't  in  their  accustomed  loft. — B.  I'.  Bkekt,  Baffiogton, 
Sussex. 


Cor"in:;-CniNAS  at  "vVoticf.ster  Show. — The  pen  of  Cochins 
with  which  Mr.  'J  udman  took  the  first  prize  at  Wbreester,  were 
nut  (as  stated  in  our  report)  claimed  by  Mr.  Tudman  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  August  last. 


ASTHMATIC   CANARY. 

SoAITsome  bread  in  hot  water,  then  squeeze  and  drain  the 
water  off  and  pour  a  little  milk  on,  this  also  drain  off,  and  then 
give  this  soft  bread  to  the  bird,  and  let  him  eat  as  much  as  he 
will  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  at  the  same  time,  or  every  third 
day,  for  a  change,  give  him  some  bread-crumbs  (dry),  and  some 
yolk  of  an  ogs  chopped  fine;  groundsel,  of  course,  or  lettuce  or 
watercress,  and  cleaned  and  gravelled  daily.  With  this  treatment 
the  bird  will  be  well  and  singing  in  fourteen  days,  and,  if  not 
singing,  rapidly  improving.  The  writer  has  had  two  valuable 
birds  also  songless  nearly  twelve  months,  and  this  treatment 
in  six  days  has  already  brought  one  to  sing,  and  the  other  is 
improved — T.  G.  H. 


IS    THE    EEMALE    BOMBUS    FERTILISED    IN 
THE  AIR? 

Wottxd  Col.  Newman,  who  has  so  carefully  attended  to  the 
habits  of  humble  bees,  have  the  kindness  to  state  wlutl.ir  ihe 
queen  humble  bees  are  fertilised  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground  ?  I 
have  a  special  reason  for  wishing  to  know  this  little  fact,  and 
whether  the  fertilisation  does  not  often  take  place  as  late  as  in 
September?  — C.  Dauvtin. 

[The  queens  or  females  of  the  humble  bees  are  not  fertilised  in 
the  air,  and  the  act  of  fertilisation  takes  place  either  in  the  nest 
or  on  some  flower,  or  on  the  ground. 

I  have  made  observations,  more  or  less,  since  the  year  1798, 
and  give  the  result — scarcely  half  a  dozen  instances  in  sixty  years. 

1st.  I  hare  seen  one  couple  come  out  of  the  nest  of  the  Bombtis 
terrestris ;  these  flew  away  instantly,  and  were  united  until  I 
lost  sight  of  them. 

2nd.  I  observed  one  male  and  a  female  come  out  of  the  nest  of 
the  Bombus  hteorttm,  they  separated  near  the  entrance  of  the 
nest  in  the  earth.  The  male  was  unable  to  fly,  I  examined  him 
and  found  evident  signs  of  recent  connection. 

3rd.  The  best  view  I  ever  had  was  at  Upton  Hall,  in  North- 
amptonshire, where  I  saw  a  male  come  to  a  young  queen  which 
was  busy  on  a  flower  :  they  clung  together,  and  went  about 
10  yards  to  another  flower,  and  I  watched  these  for  about  ten 
minutes  until  they  separated  ;  the  male  continued  united  during 
their  flight,  and  both  used  their  wings  apparently  with  great  ease. 

■ith.  I  saw  a  couple  of  the  B.  lioriorvm  on  a  flower,  and 
watched  them  until  they  separated  ;  they  took  one  flight  and 
separated  in  about  seven  minutes  from  the  time  I  saw  them  first. 
All  these  cases  were  in  the  month  of  August. 

5th.  The  next  case  was  of  the  B.  muscormn.  I  watched  a 
male  of  the  B.  muscorum  among  some  long  grass— nt  first  I 
thought  it  was  coming  out  or  going  into  its  nest,  but  on  going 
very  near  I  observed  the  bee  alight  near  a  young  female  of  the 
same  species,  and  aftei  showing  signs  of  kindness  they  flew  oil*  in 
union,  but  so  rapidly  that  I  could  not  follow  to  observe  them 
again;  this  last  was  about  the  first  week  in  September.  The 
B.  muscorum  is  the  latest  in  appearing  and  the  latest,  in  nidifi- 
cation.  I  have  seen  nests  of  the  B.  mascamm  as  late  as  the 
last  week  in  August,  when  the  combs  contained  unhtitehed 
drones  ;  and  the  latter  almost  always  hatched  before  the  young 
queens. 

"Wasps. — I  have  never  except  once  observed  the  fertilisation 
of  the  wasp  near  Thornbury.  On  the  7th  of  September,  1847, 
I  was  walking  with  my  bailiff,  Mr.  Cossham,  of  Thornbury, 
when  we  saw  a  curious  long-looking  insect  about  90  leet  in  the 
air;  on  its  coming  very  near  (it  was  gradually  descending)  it 
proved  to  be  a  male  and  female  wasp  united.  Each  of  the  wasps 
was   trying    to    fly  in   a   different   direction.      They   fell   to   the 
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ground,  and  I  immediately  crushed  them  both  so  as  to  kill  them, 
but  not  to  mutilate  them  at  all.  I  had  them  carefully  packed 
and  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the  Entomological  Society,  in 
London,  directed  to  their  Secretary  ;  but  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  the  box  was  intercepted  by  some  letter-carrier  or  other  person, 
and  never  reached  its  destination.  The  queen  wasp  was  more 
than  double  the  size  of  the  male.— H.  W.  Newman,  late 
Lieut. -Col.  (Commandant)  the  South  Gloucester  Militia,  Sill- 
side,  Cheltenham. 

N.B. — In  late  seasons  such  as  181G  and  1860,  and  in  a  few 
springs  such  as  May,  1S37-183S,  I  have  noticed  nearly  one 
month  difference  in  the  hatching  of  the  drones  or  male  Bombi, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  fertilising  of  the 
young  queens,  particularly  of  the  B.  muscorum  may  be  retarded 
until  the  second  week  in  September. 


DKONE  INFLUENCE. 
Whilst  driving  a  condemned  stock  of  bees  to-day  (<">et.  9th), 
I  found  very  many  of  them  well-marked  Ligurians.  The  hive 
contained  a  second  swarm,  and  was  one  of  four  stocks  and 
swarms  standing  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  my 
apiary,  which  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  apiary  in  the  county 
of  Devon  containing  Ligurian  drones.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
doubt  that  the  queen  has  been  hybridised  by  one  of  .my  drones, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  present  her  to  "  A  Renfrewshire 
Bee-keeper,"  who  will  I  hope  report  her  adventures  in  due 
course  to  the  readers  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture. — 
A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 


PARTHENOGENESIS   IN    THE   HONEY  BEE. 

The  account  of  the  investigations  of  the  German  naturalists, 
and  the  wonderful  revelations  of  the  microscope  so  kindly  fur- 
nished by  the  "Devonshire  Bee-keeper,"  may  well  seem  to 
establish  the  fact  of  true  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee;  yet 
there  is  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  opportunity  afforded  of 
applying  the  test  was  lost  by  removing  the  queen  whose  wings 
were  undeveloped.  I  may  appear  prejudiced  or  sceptical  when  I 
say  that  surely  she  would,  impelled  by  her  instinct  abont  the 
fourth  day  of  her  age,  have  sought  the  open  air,  traversed  the 
alighting-board,  and  fallen  to  the  ground  never  to  rise  again. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  a  young  queen  in  one  of  my  hives,  one  of 
whose  wings  was  imperfect,  and  which  I  supposed  had  been 
mutilated  in  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  argued,  if  the  wings  are  naturally  defective  when  the 
insect  is  hatched,  such  is  the  extreme  delicacy  in  the  organisation 
of  the  queen  bee,  that  her  instinct  might  be  impaired  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree. 

It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  queens  which  produce  the 
eggs  of  drones  only  are  usually  found  in  external  appearance  to 
be  quite  perfect.  A  queen  has  been  known  to  exist  many  months 
without  laying  any  eggs  whatever,  and,  it  was  supposed,  would 
have  remained  sterile.  Such  an  instance  occurred  in  the  apiary 
of  a  very  intelligent  and  experienced  bee-keeper,  whose  bees 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  heather,  and  were  in  consequence 
in  full  activity  late  in  autumn.  Perhaps  a  solitary  instance 
such  as  this  may  be  regarded  rather  as  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule,  or  it  may  possibly  point  to  some  hidden  truth. 

That  fecundation  is  sometimes  repeated  was  not  overlooked 
by  Huber,  though  he  alludes  to  it  only  in  a  casual  manner.  I  once 
found  it  occur  in  my  apiary.  A  queen  which  I  had  reared 
artificially  in  August  was  fecundated  on  the  ninth  day.*  Forty- 
eight  hours  afterwards,  when  I  was  congratulating  myself  on 
the  reduced  numbers  of  the  colony  being  about  to  be  replen- 
ished, I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  queen  again  leave 
the  hive.  She  continued  her  excursions  four  days,  and  then 
returned  fecundated. 

1  believe  few  bee-keepers  are  aware  of  the  frequency  of  these 
excursions.  With  this  queen  it  was  very  remarkable.  As  I 
have  not  my  note'  to  refer  to  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the  exact 
number  of  times  she  left  the  hive,  but  it  was  more  than  thirty. 
The  weather  was  favourable,  and  drones  had  become  scarce. 
She  was  of  small  size,  and  I  did  not  remark  that  she  became 
much  distended  dining  this  period,  and  she  proved  an  excellent 
queen.  I  have  sometimes  observed  the  workers  worry  at  the 
drones  while  the  queen  was  still  going  out ;  but  they  did  not 
s  After  an  absence  of  fiftv-eight  minutes. 


appear  to  disable  them,  only  to  give  a  rough  hint  that  it  was 
only  by  sufferance  for  a  little  while  that  they  were  allowed  to 
live  at  ease,  or  I  thought  perhaps  eomc  of  the  drones  were 
becoming  old  and  feeble.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  drones 
of  the  defective  queen  were  destroyed  or  only  bullied,  also  the 
age  of  the  queen  when  she  was  removed. 

How  valuable  the  Ligurians  will  be  for  making  experiments  ! 
but  how  impossible  to  sacrifice  such  treasures !  The  raising  of 
artificial  queens  and  forming  artificial  swarms  are  sad  impedi- 
ments to  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  hive,  und  it  fills  one  with 
wonder  to  hear  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Is  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  ten  families  which  have  proceeded  from  one  stock 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  be  reserved  over  the  winter  ?  I  pre- 
sume they  have  been  furnished  with  combs  and  supplied  with 
food.— Investigator. 


THE   QTJEEN  BEE. 

A   VIRGIN    QTJEEN    CAN    UNDOUBTEDLY  BREED    DRONES. 

When  I  wrote  the  reply  to  "  Investigator,"  which  appeared 
in  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  the  17th  ult.,  I  was  only 
able  to  describe  the  difference  which  was  apparent  to  the  naked 
eye  between  the  spermatheca  or  seminal  reservoir  of  a  virgin, 
and  that  of  an  impregnated  queen  bee.  Since  that  time  I  am 
indebted  to  the  skill  and  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  U.  Huxley,  the 
talented  house  surgeon  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  for 
the  opportunity  of  verifying  and  confirming,  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Siebold,  the  dis- 
tinguished German  naturalist,  and  ultimately  of  establishing 
beyond  question  the  fact  that  a  drone-breeding  queen  is  a  virgin 
queen. 

Mr.  Huxley  first  dissected  out  and  then  punctured  the  sper- 
inatheca  of  a  fertile  queen,  and  having  extravasated  some  portion 
of  its  contents  placed  it  under  the  microscope.  It  immediately 
became  evident  that  the  spermatheca  contained  countless 
thousands  of  lively  spermatozoa,  consisting  of  slender  filaments 
which  rotated,  turned,  and  twisted  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
For  some  time  the  movements  and  contoitions  of  this  animated 
mass  of  delicate  filaments  were  so  amazingly  swift,  that  we  found 
it  impossible  for  the  eye  so  to  separate  a  single  spertazoon  from 
its  fellows,  as  to  follow  its  movements  or  to  detect  either  of  its 
ends,  which  gradually  tapered  off  to  such  an  extreme  degree  of 
tenuity  that  it  appeared  almost  impossible  to  detect  where  it 
tither  began  or  ended.  After  the  lapse  of  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  hour  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  was  so  far  diminished 
that  we  were  able  to  perceive  that  these  spermatozoa  consisted 
of  thread-like  filaments  tapering  at  both  ends  and  entirely  un- 
connected with  each  other. 

The  next  proceeding  was  to  dissect  out  the  vesieulfe  seminales, 
or  seminal  receptacles  of  a  drone,  and  having  punctured  one  of 
these  and  submitted  its  contents  to  examination  in  the  microscope, 
we  were  soon  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  similar  spermatozoa 
to  those  found  in  the  queen,  thus  proving  beyond  all  question 
the  identity  of  the  contents  of  the  spermatheca  of  an  impregnated 
queen  bee  with  the  semen  of  the  drone. 

At  this  point  our  investigation  must  have  terminated,  but  for 
the  unsolicited  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Briscoe,  of  Albrighton,  near 
Wolverhampton,  who  on  the  12th  inst.  forwarded  to  me  by  post 
a  living  queen  which  had  never  laid  any  but  drone  eggs,  with  a 
request  that  I  would  ascertain  by  dissection  whether  she  still 
remained  a  virgin.  Here,  then,  was  the  very  thing  which  we 
required,  and  it  will  readily  be  imagined  with  what  cautious 
eagerness  I  dissected  out  the  spermatheca  preparatory  to  sub- 
mitting its  contents  to  the  test  of  the  microscope.  The  result 
was  exactly  what  I  anticipated.  The  contents  of  the  sperma- 
theca turned  out  to  be  a  limpid,  colourless  fluid  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  in  which  the  highest  microscopic  power  failed  to 
detect  the  faintest  trace  of  those  lively  spermatozoa  which  were 
found  in  such  countless  multitudes  in  an  impregnated  queen. 

These  investigations  establish  the  fact  that  a  virgin  queen  is 
capable  of  laying  eggs  which  will  hatch  into  drones,  and  place 
the  correctness  of  Dzierzon's  theory  beyond  cavil.  In  order 
that  no  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  may  be  wanting,  I  append 
the  history  of  the  drone-breeding  queen  in  Mr.  Briscoe's  own 
words. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 

"Wolverhampton,  October  16th,  1861. 
"  Dear  Sir,— I  will  briefly  give  the  history  of  the  queen  I  sent  you  from  my 
book  of  memoranda  taken  at  the  time: — 

'•June  15.— 6.30  a.m.,  removed  queen  from  box  No.  4. 
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"June  29.— Hear.l  hoarse  piping,  the  eldest  of  th  3  young  queens  not  having 
obtained  her  liberty. 

"June  30.— Shrill  piping  commenced. 

**  July  1.— No.  4  swarmed  at  10  a.m.  In  the  evening  joined  part  of  the 
swarm  to  another  swarm  hived  on  the  20th  of  June,  box  No.  3,  and  having 
captured  on-.-  queen,  put  her  with  a  small  quantity  of  bees  (perhaps  three 
pints)  into  a  minor-hive,  of  the  dimensions  lecommcmled  in  "The  Honey 
Bee,"  by  Dr.  Bevan. 

"Next  morning  I  caught  a  second  queen,  which  had  also  con  e  off  with 
the  swarm  on  the  1st,  but  had  remained  with  a  fluster  of  bees  under  the 
floor-board  of  No.  3,  after  the  bulk  of  the  bees  had  entered  the  box,  This 
queen  I  also  put  into  the  mirror-hive,  being  apparently  a  larger  and  stronger 
insect  than  the  one  first  captured.  One  of  these  queens  (the  smaller  one  I 
believe)  was  cast  out  the  same  evening.  'Jhe  survivor  is  the  one  I  for- 
warded you  for  exarcina'.iun,  and  I  account  for  her  virginity  in  the  following 
way:— 

''Firstly.  The  weather  was  for  more  than  a  month  very  unsettled. 

"Secondly.  The  number  of  bees  was  small,  and  on  account  of  the  bad 
weather  m;tde  comb  very  slowly,  so  that  they  never  occupied  more  tban  one 
side  of  the  hive,  and  ihe  comb  even  on  that  side  has  never  been  brought  to 
within  5  inches  or  6  inches  of  the  bottom. 

"Thirdly.  The  passage  out  of  the  hive  is  very  narrow,  although  quite 
sufficient  to  allow  free  ingress  and  egress  for  the  workers. 

"The  queen  did  not  lay  any  eggs  until  the  beginning  of  August,  when  I 
commenced  to  feed  the  hive,  and  I  soon  suspected  (what  turned  out  to  be 
the  case)—/,  e.,  that  she  was  only  laying  drone  eggs,  as  the  bees  prolonged 
the  cells  (all  worker-cells)  beyond  the  level  of  the  comb.  At  the  same  time 
she  did  not  lay  with  the  same  uniform  regularity  as  an  impregnated  queen, 
but  deposited  her  eggs  in  somewhat  isolated  groups.  Her  wings  were  per- 
fect as  she  led  out  the  swarm,  and  two  of  her  sister  queens—?,  c,  the  one 
left  in  the  old  hive,  No.  4,  and  another  I  caught  and  put  into  an  ordinary 
bar-hive,  were  duly  impregnated. 

"I  never  saw  the  doctrine  of  parthenogenesis  advocated  nn'il  I  read  your 
able  article  in  The  Journal  of  IIobticulture,  on  the  subject  wlmli  s-uuod 
so  strongly  supported  by  such  irresistible  evidence  that  it  at  once  convinced 
me  of  the  truth  of  the  theory.  Had  I  possessed  the  information  sooner  in 
the  season  I  should  certainly  have  endeavoured  to  raise  young  queens  from 
my  Ligurian  stock  to  put  at  the  heads  of  my  other  hives,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  tlie  chance  of  genuine  impregnation  of  the  young  Italian  queens 
next  season,  which,  as  the  Italian  hive  contained  scarcely  any  drones,  could 
have  little  chance  of  being  accomplished  this  season. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"J.  E.  Briscoe." 


UNITING  BEES. 

YorR  correspondent  "A.  W.'s  "  surmise,  at  page  38,  as  to 
what  would  result  from  the  juncture  of  his  old  Ligurian  stock 
and  swarm,  is  much  nearer  the  mark  than  the  reply,  which, 
surely,  must  be  some  slip  of  the  pen. 

Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  storifying  system  knows 
full  well  the  strong  predilection  bees  have  at  the  approach  of 
cool  weather  to  ascend,  not  descend.  Should  the  hire  containing 
the  swarm  be  filled  with  combs,  and  anything  like  the  same 
store  as  in  the  box,  which  we  presume  is  fitted  with  bars  afford- 
ing a  free  passage  upwards,  ascend  they  will  undoubtedly, 
hatching  out  any  brood  and  exhausting  the  store  below,  their 
practice  being  to  use  the  loner  honey  first.  The  box  can  be 
removed  when  empty,  and,  seemingly  of  an  unserviceable  size, 
had  better  be  condemned,  the  comb  cut  out  to  fit  the  frames  of 
a  well-proportioned  hive,  into  which  your  correspondent's  first 
Ligurian  swarm  next  season  might  be  introduced  with  telling 
effect.  In  joining  bees  I  always  like  to  keep  the  queen  I  wish  to 
save  in  the  upper  box,  should  one  queen  be  previously  removed 
it  should  be  the  lower.  It  would  lessen  the  risk  of  fighting  the 
joining  taking  place  at  dusk,  aided  with  a  good  puffing  of 
tobacco  smoke  to  both. 

Such  a  case  as  "  A.  AY."  puts  I  had  last  season.  A  weak  colony 
in  a  straw  hive  topped  with  bars  and  slides  (described  in  No.  4); 
another  in  a  Stewarton-box,  also  weak,  I  put  the  two  together, 
the  box  uppermost,  drawing  the  slides  gently  ;  all  went  right, 
the  smoke  keeping  down  any  attempt  at  quarrelling.  Midwinter, 
in  my  absence  from  home,  another  such  flat-straw  hive  (having 
been  temporarily  removed  from  its  stand  to  facilitate  the  training 
of  a  fruit  tree  on  the  wall  behind),  was  unfortunately  overturned, 
and  lay  on  one  side  on  the  border  during  a  dreadfully  wet  and 
stormy  night.  On  my  return,  here  was  a  case— combs  soft 
and  down,  all  in  a  mess  ;  the  bees  providentially  safe,  from 
having  ascended  to  the  upper  side,  seemingly  at  the  outset ; 
their  queen,  the  most  prolific  I  have  ever  seen.  She,  with  her  sub- 
jects, I  was  most  wishful  to  preserve;  but  how  to  do  it — there 
was  the  rub.  Recollecting  the  under  hive  of  the  united  bees 
must  be  by  this  time  vacated,  I  looked  and  found  it  so  ;  not  a 
bee  but  was  packed  in  the  box  above  I,  therefore,  cautiously 
slipped  it  out,  placing  a  four-inch  octagon  eke  in  its  stead  ;  then 
at  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  (he  assistance  of  a  couple  of 
turkey  feathers,  moved,  without  casualty,  the  fallen  bees  therein, 
fed,  and  saved  them. 

I  may  revert  to  uniting  generally  at  a  future  time.  I  have 
joined  five  colonies  this  season,  all  the  dead  bees  seen  were  three, 


two  workers  and  one  of  the  united  queens,  round  whose  royal 
remains,  about  a  dozen  workers  were  grouped,  solemnly  musing 
on  this  monument  of  fallen  greatness. 

Some  of  your  correspondents'  killing  tales   in   this  way  are 
woeful  to  contemplate. — A  Eenfhewsiuhe  Bee-KJSBFEB. 


A  LIGUEIAN  MISADVENTURE. 

"  I  RECEIVED  the  stork  of  Ligurian  bees  list  Monday  about 
1.30  P.M.  They  appeared  alarmed,  and  made  a  great  noise  all 
the  afternoon.  At  !.30  I  began  driving  a  weak  stock  I  had 
bought  on  purpose  to  unite  with  the  Ligurians-  It  was  nearly 
an  hour  before  I  could  get  sufficient  bees  in  the  upper  hive  to 
feel  sure  the  queen  was  there.  I  put  the  driven  bees  out  of  the  way 
after  carefully  closing  the  entrance  so  that  none  could  escape; 
turned  up  the  old  straw  hive,  and  closed  it  also.  I  now  very 
carefully  loosened  the  zinc  cover  over  the  Ligurians,  but  did  not 
remove  it,  and  here  my  assistant  (a  lady)  found  out  that  the 
Ligurian  could  sting  through  perforated  zinc.  Now,  also,  began 
my  troubles.  I  found  two  combs  broken  loose.  I  then  opened 
four  slides  of  a  bar-and-slide  hive,  atid  after  removing  very  care- 
fully the  bottom  piece  of  zinc  in  your  tox  (not  a  bee  escaping  or 
being  hurt)  I  took  off  the  top  piece  of  zinc  and  removed  the 
loose  combs,  brushing  off  the  bees  with  a  feather  ;  took  out  the 
two  bars  and  combs,  brushing  off  the  bees,  which  descended 
rapidly  into  the  bar-and-slide  hive  ;  took  off  your  box,  and  after 
giving  a  few  puffs  of  fungus  smoke  into  the  bar-hive,  and  the 
same  into  the  straw  hive,  put  the  straw  hive  on  the  top  of  the 
bar-hive,  and  drew  the  slides.  I  could  hear  there  was  some 
fighting,  and  the  noise  your  bees  made  from  their  arrival  was 
continued  all  night.  On  Tuesday  morning  I  feared  loss  of  queen, 
the  bees  flying  about  very  wild ;  11  to  12  o'clock  I  lifted  up  the 
straw  hive,  cut  out  the  comb,  and  swept  out  the  bees  on  to  the 
bar-hive  and  through  the  slides.  The  uproar  continued  just 
the  same,  and  at  half-past  4  p.m.  I  removed  the  bottom  board 
and  swept  away  the  slain  into  a  corner  of  the  room.  The  con- 
fusion from  3  o'clock  I  think  had  increased.  My  assistant 
searched  the  heap  of  dead  bees  and  found  the  queen  I  enclose.  I 
then  took  up  the  driven  stock  which  had  remained  closed,  and, 
opening  the  slides,  suddenly  shook  them  on  to  the  top  of  the  bar- 
hive,  and  put  the  honey-box  over  all.  Still  the  uproar  continued, 
and  I  was  fairly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  when  my  assistant 
said,  '  Here  are  a  few  bees  on  the  floor,  I  will  sweep  them  into  a 
tumbler,  and  you  can  put  them  into  the  hive.*  This  was  done 
several  times  from  the  same  spot  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  when  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  a  queen,  and 
put  her  very  carefully  into  the  hive.  In  the  next  fifteen  minutes 
there  was  hardly  a  bee  to  be  seen,  and  all  was  quiet,  no  more 
fighting  or  uproar,  and  since  that  time  the  bees  have  eaten 
7  lbs.  of  sugar  made  into  syrup  by  just  boiling  2  lbs.  of  sugar  in 
one  quart  of  water,  and  then  adding  a  large  spoonful  of  honey 
while  the  syrup  was  hot.     They  are  fed  with  a  bottle. 

"  Now,  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Ligurian  queen  is  in 
the  letter  I  send.  My  assistant  has  been  reading  page  152  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  hopes,  that,  like  S.  Air.ey,  I  may 
be  mistaken  ;  but  she  cannot  give  any  reason  for  such  hopes ;  so 
to  make  her  mind  easy,  will  you  please  say  if  you  think  the 
enclosed  dead  queen  is  the  Ligurian  or  not  ?  I  cannot  possibly 
see  how  it  could  be  the  other. 

"  The  Ligurians  are  a  much  prettier  bee,  and  we  think  more 
active  ill  their  movements  ;  at  all  events,  they  are  favourites, 
and  although  I  have  failed  now,  I  hope  next  spring  to  have 
either  a  queen  or  a  stock  to  try  again  with. 

"  My  bees  are  all  in-doors.  This  hive  haB  been  put  to  the 
north,  and  is  in  a  closet  up-stairs  leading  out  of  a  bedroom. 
Their  passage  out  being  under  a  window-frame.  They  are  now 
bard  at  work.  I  saw  above  a  dozen  take  in  pollen  to-day  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  and  there  is  great  heat  inside  the  hive. 
I  shall  now  feed  slowly,  but  as  the  season  for  breeding  is  over,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  say  if  it  is  the  Ligurian  or  common  queen  in 
the  hive.  I  put  in  six  very  large  sheets  of  old  comb,  and  I  see 
they  have  made  a  good  deal  of  new  comb  in  addition." — J.  N. 

[I  regret  to  say  that  the  dead  queen  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going letter  was  undoubtedly  the  Ligurian.  My  correspondent 
made  a  great  mistake  in  attempting  to  unite  bees  to  his  Ligurian 
stock  so  soon  after  its  arrival.  The  Italians  should  have  been 
set  at  liberty,  and  the  excitement  produced  by  travelling  allowed 
to  subside  before  they  were  introduced  to  strangers. — A  Deton- 
I  shire  Bee-keeper.] 
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THE  PROFIT  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

Some  years  ago  a  bishop  was  holding  his  first  visitation  of  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  in  a  town  in  one  of  the  midland  counties. 
Amongst  those  assembled  he  soon  discovered  an  old  college 
acquaintance  whom  he  had  not.  seen  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
bnt  whom  he  greeted  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  renewed  friend- 
ship. On  comparing  notes  with  his  friend,  the  bishop  learned 
with  regret  that  he  was  still  a  curate  in  a  country  village  at  a 
stipend  of  £100  a-year,  and  that  he  had  a  wife  and  large  family 
to  support.  The  worthy  curate,  however,  invited  the  bishop  to 
spend  a  day  with  him  before  he  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
latter,  not  wishing  to  appear  proud,  accepted  the  invitation. 
On  reaching  the  parsonage  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  friend's 
wife  an  elegant  well-dressed  lady,  who  received  him  without  any 
of  the  embarrassment  which  a  paucity  of  means  too  frequently 
occasions  in  those  who  feels  its  pressure.  The  children,  too, 
were  all  well  dressed,  and  looked  anything  rather  than  as  having 
suffered  from  the  pinching  pains  of  unappeased  hunger.  But 
the  good  bishop's  astonishment  was  still  greater  when  he  sat 
down  to  partake  of  a  repast  worthy  of  the  traditional  and  cus- 
tomary fare  of  his  order,  and  was  invited  to  "take  wine"  of  the 
purest  flavour  and  aroma  with  his  fair  and  graceful  hostess. 
Knowing  that  his  friend  was  originally  a  poor  man,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  must  have  received  a  fortune  with  his  wife. 
After,  therefore,  the  latter  and  the  children  had  withdrawn,  the 
bishop  introduced  the  subject,  by  expressing  a  fear  that  his 
frien  I  had  gone  to  an  unusual  and  injurious  expense  to  entertain 
him,  and  that  it  would  entail  privation  upon  him  afterwards. 
"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  cm-ate,  "I  can  well  afford  to  entertain 
an  old  friend  once  in  a  while  without  any  inconvenience." 
"Then,"  rejoined  the  bishop,  "I  must  congratulate  you,  I  sup- 
pose, on  having  received  a  fortune  with  your  good  lady."  "You 
are  wrong,  again,  my  lord,"  replied  the  poor  curate;  "I  had 
not  a  shilling  with  my  wife."  More  mystified  than  ever,  the 
bishop  resumed.  "Then  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  have 
those  comforts  around  you  that  I  see,  out  of  a  hundred  a-year  ?" 
"  Oh,  my  lord,  as  to  that,  I  am  a  large  manufacturer  as  well  as  a 
clergyman,  and  employ  many  thousands  of  operatives,  which 
bring  me  in  an  excellent  living.  If  you  will  walk  with  me  to 
the  back  of  the  premises  I  will  show  you  them  at  work."  lie 
accordingly  took  him  into  the  garden,  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  there  was  a  splendid  apiary,  with  a  large  number  of  bee- 
hives, the  source  of  the  curate's  prosperity.  The  bishop  never 
forgot  the  circumstance,  nor  did  he  ever  fail  to  make  use  of  its 
argument;  for  when  he  afterward  heard  some  poor  curate 
complain  of  the  scantiness  of  his  income,  he  would  cut  the 
matter    short    by   exclaiming,    "  There,   there,   let's    have    no 

grumbling.      Keep    bees,   like    Mr. ;    keep    bees,  keep 

bees !" — (Mark  Lane  Express.) 


EEMARKABLE   PRODUCE   OF    HONEY. 

Mrs.  Pakkeii,  of  Station  Street,  Lewes,  who  has  kept  bees  for 
years,  and  during  1860  was  very  unfortunate  (out  of  three  hives 
only  saving  6  lbs.  of  honey,  and  three  sets  of  bees),  has  now 
had  the  wonderful  produce  of  76  lbs.  of  honey  from  one  hive. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  bees  generally  have  been  so 
Tery  unproductive  this  year.  They  were  fed  all  the  winter  upon 
sugar  and  honcv. 


THE  BABBIT   (Leptjs  ctjnicdxus)  : 

ITS     HISTORY,     VARIETIES,     AND     MANAGEMENT. 
(Continued from  page  490.) 


FEEDING  RABBITS. 

The  success  of  breeding  RabbitB  on  a  large,  or  even  on  a  small 
scale,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  care  taken  to  keep  them 
healthy — a  state  indispensable  to  all  animals  reduced  to  a  state 
of  domesticity.  These  cases  are  the  more  easily  understood,  as 
this  state  of  confinement  completely  annihilates  many  of  the 
instincts  of  self-preservation  with  which  Nature  has  endowed 
the  animal. 

Rabbits  are  herbivorous,  and  the  plants,  grains,  and  fruits 
1hat  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  Rabbits'  rations  are  as 
numerous  as  they  are  varied.  All  kinds  of  vegetables — as  carrots, 
parsnips,  beetroot,  artichokes,  cabbage,  endive,  celery,  potatoes 
boiled  or  roasted,  lettuces  when  old  and  run  to  seed  are  best, 


saintfoin,  lucerne,  lentils,  vetches,  pea  and  bean  haulm  stored 
for  winter,  chicory,  marsh  mallows,  sow  or  milk  thistles,  hare 
parsley,  and  dandelion,  wild  or  creeping  thyme,  pimpernel,  ani- 
seed, coriander,  and  peppermcut  when  green,  and  fennel,  con- 
stitute a  tonic  and  strengthening  forage,  which  also  please  the 
animals  but  must  be  given  sparingly,  being  very  exciting  food. 

All  plants,  &c.,  obtained  by  the  weeding  of  gardens,  omitting 
the  mustard  plant  and  poppy.  Among  fruits  desirable,  are 
apples,  pears,  acorns,  beech  nuts,  &c.  The  leaves  and  cuttings 
of  all  trees.  All  the  above-mentioned  vegetation  may  daily 
contribute  to  the  food  for  an  animal  that  will  take  almost  any 
plant  or  vegetable  if  it  is  administered  properly  and  seasoned 
with  drier  food. 

Of  the  dry  substances  which  form  the  staple  food  for  Rabbits, 
oats  and  barley  are  the  principal.  Buckwheat  bruised  is  much 
used  on  the  continent,  but  I  have  never  tried  it  myself.  All 
kinds  of  meal  will  be  found  good  for  them — viz.,  barleymeal, 
oatmeal,  middlings,  fine  and  coarse,  pollard,  and  bran.  But  the 
great  object  is  to  give  them  as  much  nutriment  in  as  small  a 
quantity  of  food  as  possible ;  therefore,  the  finer  qualities  of 
meal  is  the  cheapest  food,  and  must  be  mixed  with  water  to  a 
stiff  mash  and  given  to  them  warm.  Barleymeal,  oatmeal,  or 
middlings,  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes  is  very  nutritious  and 
fattening.  Grey  peas  soaked  in  water  till  they  sprout  is  one  of 
the  most  fattening  of  foods  that  can  be  given.  One  handful 
a-day  to  a  full-grown  Rabbit  is  sufficient,  and  two  meals  of 
other  food  will  fatten  a  Rabbit  in  a  very  short  time.  Lin- 
seed boiled  very  slowly  for  about  two  hours  and  mixed  with 
any  kind  of  meal,  is  the  best  food  to  restore  a  lean  or  an 
emaciated  Rabbit  to  condition,  and  it  also  imparts  a  sleek 
appearance  to  their  coats. 

TIMES   OF   FEEDING. 

In  the  morning  at  daybreak,  and  from  eleven  in  the  morning 
till  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  hour  before  sunset,  the  Rabbit 
leaves  its  burrow  to  seek  its  food. 

The  tame  Rabbit  although  not  born  in  the  warren  retains  the 
same  instinct,  and  it  is  at  the  same  hours  that  you  see  him 
awake  and  looking  about,  almost  asking  for  its  food. 

GIVING  GIIEEN  FOOD. 
If  dry  forage  is  given  them  indiscriminately  at  stated  times, 
you  must  not  do  the  same  by  green  stuffs.  They  should  never 
be  given  when  damp  with  dew  or  rain,  because  this  wet  food 
tends  to  cause  meteorisation  or  swelling  of  the  belly,  and  almost 
always  causes  diarrhoea,  which  makes  them  thin  and  more  often 
kills  them.  These  diarrhoeas  are  owing  to  the  intestinal  irri- 
tations, which  it  is  the  greatest  importance  to  prevent.  During 
long  rains  the  plants  should  be  gathered  the  day  before  they 
are  to  be  given  them,  and  by  exposing  them  to  the  air  to  facili- 
tate the  evaporation  of  the  water,  you  contribute  to  this 
evaporation  by  spreading  the  greens  in  thin  layers,  or  placing 
them  on  a  hurdle.  If  these  means  will  not  suffice,  you  should 
mix  with  some  straw  which  absorbs  the  damp.  If  you  mix  them 
with  hay,  which  is  still  betler,  it  produces  the  same  effect,  and 
the  mixture  serves  for  rations.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  giving  them  greens  that  have  been  picked  some  days, 
and  through  laying  together  become  fermented,  as  they  would 
hurt  the  Rabbits  seriously. 

INCONVENIENCE  OF  CONTINUAL  GBEEN  FOOD. 
A  too-watery  green  food  given  continually,  and  particularly 
if  the  sorts  arc  not  varied,  is  attended  by  grave  inconvenience ; 
the  belly  of  the  Rabbit  grows  big,  its  stomach  is  unnaturally 
enlarged,  its  flesh  becomes  soft,  it  becomes  idle,  lymphatic,  and 
is  often  attacked  by  the  tape  worm  which  is  developed  in  strings 
round  the  intestines.  It  has  often  a  liquid  goitre,  and  ofieu 
dropsy  show  themselves.  As  we  have  before  said,  the  wild  Rabbit 
lives  on  green  food  and  yet  is  vigorous  ;  but  we  must  remark, 
that  he  has  a  choice  of  food,  not  merely  watery  green  food,  but 
tonic  herbs,  and  that  by  instinct  it  selects  those  plants  that  are 
tonic  and  strengthening.  It  has,  moreover,  the  possibility  of 
exercise,  which  contributes  to  its  lealth. 

CHANGE   OF  FOOD. 

Like  all  other  animals,  change  of  food  is  necessary — it  excites 

their   appetites   and   assists    digestion.      This   change   is  more 

necessary   in  the  sedentaries — that  is  to  say,  those  shut  up  in 

hutches,  than  those  having  the  privilege  of  exercise. 
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COXIIIMEXTS. 

Tlie  greater  the  impossibility  to  cltantre  the  green  food,  the 
greater  tlie  necessity  for  seasoning  it.  This  may  comprise  green 
plants — such  as  parsley,  fenr.el,  corinnib-r,  ani-ecd.  ]ie:  pcniimt, 
bitter  chicory,  wild  thyme,  pimpernel,  las.  Shese  plants  may 
he  cultivated  for  this,  and  twice  n-weik  these  plants  should  be 
mixed  with  other  green  food.  .Salt  as  a  seasoning  should  be 
mixed  with  meal  once  or  twice  a-wcek. 

Some  Kabbits  eat  faster  and  require  more  food  than  others  of 
the  same  size  and  age.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  sufficient  to  give 
them  just  what  they  will  eat  at  the  meal,  and  it  would  be  better 
they  left  off  hungry  than  they  should  leave  their  food  and  waste  it. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  Rabbits  refuse  food,  and  you  find 
the  portions  (hat  you  last  gave  scarcely  touched.  The  common 
opinion  is.  that  if  a  Rabbit  breathes  on  his  food  he  will  not 
touch  it  after ;  but  this  is  an  error,  for  if  yon  take  that  away 
and  give  fresh  the  result  is  the  same.  The  true  cause  is  a  loss 
of  appetite  caused  hy  cold  or  a  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  quickest  way  to  cure  them  is,  to  gire  a  slice  of 
bread  dipped  in  warm  milk,  not  more  than  the  bread  will  soak 
up,  and  not  too  warm.  This  with  a  nice  warm  berth  and  a  good 
bedding  of  hay  will  restore  the  appetites  of  Babbits  to  their 
ordinary  food. 

SENBMff,  BULK. 

Give  chiefly  dry  food,  and  always  let  there  be  a  vessel  of  clean 
fresh  water,  from  which  they  can  drink  whenever  they  please. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  ;  but  from  experience  we 
can  state  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  health  of  Babbits. 

FATTENING   BABBITS. 

Many  ways  of  fattening  Rabbits  have  been  recommended. 
Nothing  answers  better  than  barleymeal,  oatmeal,  soaked  grey 
peas,  boiled  linseed  mixed  with  meal :  but  these  substances  must 
be  varied.  Oil-cake  will  fatten  Rabbits  to  a  great  size,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  got  them  to  take  it,  which  is  only  done  by  starving 
them  into  it,  and  by  giving  very  little  at  first,  which  should  be 
pounded  and  mixed  with  meal ;  the  cake  should  be  placed  near 
the  five,  and,  when  warm,  can  be  pounded  easily.  Many  writers 
have  asserted  that  if  you  give  green  food  while  fattening  Babbits 
it  will  defeat  the  object.  I  do  not  advise  a  large  quantity  of 
green  food,  neither  do  I  advise  it  to  be  of  a  too  watery  kind,  as 
cabbage,  &e. ;  but  a  very  little  good  aromatic  food,  as  dandelion, 
thistles,  or  any  plant  of  the  same  family.  "When  these  plants 
cannot  be  got,  I  would  advise  a  little  water  given  once  a-day, 
or  to  accelerate  the  process  of  fattening  a  little  milk  sweetened 
with  sugar.  I  was  once  shown  a  Rabbit  of  1-1  lbs.  weight  that 
had  been  fattened  solely  on  clover  hay  and  milk  sweetened  with 
sugar,  as  much  as  it  liked  to  drink.  I  have  also  seen  Rabbits 
tilled  in  first-class  condition  that  had  been  bred,  reared,  and  fed 
in  a  strawyard  and  shared  with  the  cattle,  only  having  green 
food,  hay,  straw,  &e.  The  best  ace  at  which  you  can  take  Rabbits 
to  fatten  them  is  from  four  to  six  months  ;  having  readied  that 
age  they  fatten  on  little,  while  before  they  would  not  fatten, 
having  nothing  but  skin  on  their  bones  in  consequence  of  their 
growth.  One  should  not.  wonder  to  see  them  get  thin  when 
they  are  young;  one  should  rather  be  uneasy  if  they  grew  too 
fat,  it  being  an  unnatural  state,  and  prognosticates  a  small, 
stunted  Rabbit. 

Rabbits  should  be  kept  at  all  times  in  clean  airy  habitations, 
and  you  must  pay  attention  to  those  you  fatten.  Although  much 
exercise  is  not  good  for  them  at  this  time,  if  they  were  placed 
for  a  few  hours  a-day,  in  fine  weather,  on  a  piece  of  dry  gravelly 
ground,  and  given  a  little  green  food  to  eat,  it  would  greatly 
contribute  to  their  health.  In  selecting  your  subjects  for  fatten- 
ing, tl  e  young  males  should  always  be  sacrificed  before  the 
females,  they  become  amorous  sooner,  and  their  flesh  always 
loses  some  of  its  flavour. — R.  S.  S. 

(To  le  continued.) 


GESTATION  OF  GUINEA   PIGS. 

Ix  The  COTTAGE  Gabbeheb  of  January  22nd,  1SC1,  tin  tier 
notice  "  To  Correspondents,"  it  was  stated  in  reference  to  Gutni  a 
Pigs,  that  "  the  doe  breeds  when  two  months  old,  and  has 
from  ten  to  fourteen  t  oung  one-  in  one  litter  several  times  a-year, 
after  a  gestation  of  three  weeks." 

In  tlie  folh  wing  Number  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  such 
statements,  and  in  reply  to  which  appeared  the  following  note: — 


"Tlie  number  of  their  litters,  and  tlie  period  of  gestation  are 
ve:v  powerfully  influenced  by  the  temperature  in  which  the 
Suinea  I'igs  are  kepi.  If  their  hutch  is  in  a  heated  room,  such 
as  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  they  multiply  most  rapidly,  and 
at  a  much  earlier  age  than  if  kept  in  a  cold  outhouse." 

[Phis  <  is  Mission  having  attracted  tin-  notice  of  Sir.  Darwin,  he 
wished  me  try  tile  experiment,  as  he  did  not  think  that  arartutii 
could  cause  any  such  difference  in  the  period  of  gestation. 

'the  following  is  the  result  of  my  first  experiment,  having  re- 
ceived four  Guinea  Pigs,  one  boar  and  three  sows:  — 

The  first  sow  was  placed  in  a  hutch  out-of-doors  at  the  north 
Bide  if  the  bouse,  expos  d  to  all  weather,  and  where  not  a  ray  of 
sunshine  could  be  felt.  She  went  lotbe  boar  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, May  25th,  and  brought  forth  four  young  ones  on  Sunday 
morning,  August  1th.  Period  of  gestation  being  ten  weeks  and  a 
few  hours. 

The  second  sow  was  placed  in  a  hutch  and  kept  in  the  kitchen 
chimney-corner,  where  all  the  cooking,  &c,  was  done,  and  the 
fire  scarcely  went  out  at  night.  Her  hutch  was  littered  some 
inches  thick  with  chaff,  and  she  laid  basking  in  the  warmth 
apparently  much  enjoying  it.  She  went  to  the  boar  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  June  l:ith,  1861,  but  she  died  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  8th  of  Augu-t,  apparently  of  disease  of  the  heart 
most  likely  brought  on  by  the  neat.  A  post-mortem  examina- 
tion showed  her  to  contain  five  young  ones  nearly  full  grown 
and  as  she  had  already  completed  tight  weeks  of  her  gestation 
this  must  quite  disprove  the  three  works'  statement. 

The  third  sow  was  allowed  to  remain  loose  in  the  pigcon-loft. 
She  had  a  comfortable,  wann-sheltered  lodging;  Hie  weather  being 
also  warm,  but  no  artificial  heat  was  applied-  She  went  to  the 
boar  on  "Wednesday  afternoon,  July  31st,  1861,  and  litter.  A  on 
Monday  morning,  October  7th.  Her  period  of  gestation  being 
nine  weeks  and  a  little  over  four  days.  She  had  five  young 
ones,  two  were  dead,  and  the  three  living  rather  small.  Her 
period  of  gestation  being  only  between  two  and  three  days 
shorter  than  the  first  sow's,  a  variation  of  no  particular  amount. 

I  should  like  to  hear  if  any  other  of  your  readers  have  tried 
the  same  or  similar  experiments.  II  I  have  an  opportunity  I 
will  try  one  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  the  other  out  of  doors  in 
the  cold  this  winter,  and  report  the  result  in  due  time. 

I  am  sure  you  desire  to  be  as  correct  as  possible  in  all  your 
statements,  and,  therefore,  need  not  apologise  for  troubling  you 
with  these  particulars. — S.  P.  Bhent. 

["We  are  espec  ally  obliged  by  such  communications  as  tha 
foregoing.  If  journalists  were  incorporated,  they  ought  to  have 
as  their  motto — "Truth above  all  things." — Eds.  J.  of  H".] 


OUR   LETTER  BOX. 

'or  Bees  {A  Han  Band).^- Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Sons 
will  cl .o.y  exchange  the  uafortunate  float-feeder  which  was  sent  in 
mistake.  They  have  now  an  ample  tupply  of  bottle-feeders  in  both  their 
establishments. 

T.iMiNo  a  llnnsr-ViMCAr.  r-i.ANT.— Cfrrcw  inrprres—  "Could  any  of 
your  readers  advise  me  how  to  tan.e  a  very  shy  horse  in  lbe  stable,  and 
how-  to  teach  him  to  stand  ?  He  will  not  bear  being  haltered  or  olherwise 
fastened  by  the  bead  when  I  stop  at  cottage  doors  and  have  to  leave  him 
out>ide.     Could  I  obtain  a  vinegar  plant  a:  ywhere.'"' 

Pooa  soa  h  Cow  l  W.  II.  JGotmas). — It  she  is  to  be  kept  on  srniss  and  hay 
only,  tnree  acres  will  not  be  to  much.  But  that  spate  would  keep  two 
cows,  if  half  an  acre  were  pasture;  half  an  acre  and  eight  tods  wheat; 
one  qu  irter  of  an  acre  oats;  and  ihe  remainder  for  preen  food,  such  as 
early  rye.  tares,  cabbages,  clover,  mangold  wurtzel,  ana  Italian  rye  crass. 
But  this  requires  good  spade  husbandry  and  incessant  cropping,  which  is 
easily  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  good  supply  of  liquid  manure.  We  do  not 
know  the  average  produce  pes  acre  of  wheat  in  Surrey  :  but  of  all  England 
it  is  about  ihrec  quatieis,  and  of  straw  2G  twt.  A  bushel  of  wheat  weighing 
CO  lbs.  vields  48  lbs  of  flour. 


LONDON   MARKETS.— October  21 

POULTRY. 

There  is  a  slight  increase  in  tlie  value  of  r.ultry.    Trade  i 
improved,  and   the    supply  is  sinal  .       Pa  fridges  arc    besom 
and  are  in  gnoi    demand.     II  lis- wiiliio  were  lo  be  cold,  i\ 
ordinary  prices  at  tin.-  season  al  i  s  y*ar  would  be  mure  than 
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Weather  near  London  in  1860. 
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Meteorology    op  the    Weett.— At   Chiswick,   from   observations   during  the 

last   thirty-four  years,   the  average   highest  and  lowest 

temperatures  of  these  d.ivs  are  54.1'  and  37.5'  respectively.    The    greatest  heat,  67' 

,  occurred  on  the  29th  in  1833;   and  the  loweBt  cold,  20°, 

on  the  3rd  in  1845.      During  the  period  118  days  were  fine,  and  on  120  rain  fell. 

A   COMPOUND  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

"  HAT  about  tlie  frost,  the 
winter,  the  Kiddean  system, 
the  Polmaise,  and  the  pul- 
monary systems,  the  geo- 
thermal  process,  the  damp, 
the  dry,  and  the  top  and 
bottom  heat?  Is  this  disease 
of  variegated  plants  the 
effect  of  too  much  or  too 
little  heat  P  Or,  is  it  pul- 
monary, or  is  there  a  pulse 
at  all  in  vegetables  to  be 
deranged  by  accidents,  or 
by  the  hand  of  man  ? 
A  bright  article  might  be 
written  on  each  one  of  these  heads,  and  as  many  chapters 
as  would  fill  a  book,  and  not  exhaust  the  subject  either. 

The  first  part  of  the  subject  is  thus  favourable  to  us 
and  ours  of  the  flower  gardens.  The  week  on  which  the 
10th  of  October  came  in  this  autumn,  passed  off  without 
any  signs  of  frost,  and  that  used  to  be  the  sign  to  old 
gardeners  that  there  were  nine  chauces  to  one  that  the 
next  six  weeks  would  also  pass  off  without  much  frost,  or 
no  more  of  it  than  to  pinch  Geraniums  without  killing 
them,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  natural  fact,  that  old  gar- 
deners and  old  sailors  are  better  judges  of  the  weather 
than  young  philosophers. 

Now,  just  at  the  moment  I  am  writing  this,  I  am 
getting  in  tlie  "  materials  "  for  a  system  of  heating  quite 
different  from  alL  those  just  named — quite  new  in  the 
creations  of  man,  and  yet  embracing  some  of  the  best 
points  in  every  one  of  all  the  systems  of  heating  that 
were  ever  applied  to  gardening,  save  steam  alone  ;  but  I 
am  not  yet  quite  sure  if  steam  shall  not  be  the  final 
result  of  all  my  labour. 

Kecollect,  I  must  pay  every  farthing  of  the  cost  out  of 
my  own  pocket,  which  is  but  a  very  shallow  one  indeed. 
Therefore,  what  I  shall  do  now  for  myself  will  be  the 
best  and  cheapest  thing  that  all  my  experience  will  enable 
me  to  accomplish  with  the  smallest  possible  outlay.  But, 
recollect,  also,  that  I  would  not  recommend  anybody  to 
do  what  I  am  going  to  do  for  myself,  until  the  world  has 
gone  once  more  half  round  the  sun,  and  by  that  time 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  if  I  made  a  good  hit  or  a  fool  of 
myself.  I  mean  to  accomplish  the  following  things  if  I 
succeed: — To  have  moist  bottom  heat  to  force  Hoses, 
and  to  grew  any  plant  plunged  in  damp  bottom  heat  up 
to  Colocasia  metnllica ;  in  the  second  place,  to  have  the 
power  of  chang'tig  this  most  agreeable,  mild,  moist 
bottom  heat  into  a  dry  heat,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ; 
in  the  third  place  to  be  able  to  have  dry  top  heat,  half 
dry  top  heat,  or  moist  top  heat,  at  will  and  pleasure. 
And  from  the  very  Sitnie  apparatus  thus  at  work  to  get 
dry  heat  for  my  pit  plants — that  is,  my  bedding-out  stuff 
and  stuff  like  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  and  by  the 
very  same  contrivance  to  have  a  mild  April  afternoon 
temperature  for  a  vinery  over  my  right  worthy  Esperione 
Vine.  Since  Capt.  Hopkins  had  excelled  me  in  out-door 
No.  31. — Vol-  If.    New  Siuiies. 


Grapes,  I  resolved  to  match  him  in  his  conservatory 
Grapes,  which  were  particularly  good  this  year. 

Since  I  heard  of  the  first  failure  of  the  Polmaise 
system  of  heating,  I  have  been  growing  this  system,  and 
endeavouring  to  ripen  it  in  my  own  brains.  The  Polmaise 
is  very  nearly  the  system  by  which  the  heat  round  the 
world  is  managed  by  natural  laws.  But  no  one  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  managing  the  Polmaise  as  Nature  doe3  the 
other. 

The  growth  of  this  way  of  heating  was  going  on  just 
that  way  from  the  first,  until  I  sounded  Mr.  Kidd  about 
his  way  of  heating,  and  that  was  a  godsend  to  me,  for  I 
made  four  years'  growth  out  of  him  alone,  for  I  see  quite 
plain  that  he  has  gone  the  nearer  to  the  best  plan  than 
all  who  tried  the  Polmaise  law  of  Nature  plan  put  to- 
gether. All  his  system  wanted  to  be  absolute  perfection 
both  in  practice  and  theory,  was  the  not  sucking  back  the 
cold  and  cooling  air  from  the  house,  and  the  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  air  he  supplied  to  heat.  But  then  his 
plan  was  quite  sufficient  for  his  own  wants  at  the  time, 
and  he  succeeded  perfectly  as  far  as  he  went.  I  go  a 
great  deal  farther,  I  Polmaise  a  pit  seventeen  lights 
long,  I  top  and  bottom  dry  or  moist  heat  three  lights  at 
one  end  of  tlie  pit,  or  at  least  am  going  to  try ;  I  dry 
heat  fourteen  lights  on  the  principle  of  the  old  flue,  but 
without  smoke,  and  my  vinery  which  will  be  18  feet  by 
16  feet,  owing  to  the  situation,  or  nearly  a  cube  of 
18  feet  on  the  side,  will  be  Kiddean  and  Polmaise  to- 
gether. All  this  from  one  small  fire  in  a  roomy  fireplace, 
as  all  gardeuers  always  recommend. 

From  our  own  pages  I  have  had  a  constant  supply  of 
information,  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  fertile 
brains  of  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  matter  of  fires,  and  flues,  and 
pipes,  and  in  their  various  arrangements. 

AVell,  then,  under  the  first  three  lights  of  my  cold  pit, 
at  the  farthest  end  of  the  range,  is  a  Kiddean  hot-air 
chamber,  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  body  of  the  pit, 
so  to  speak,  the  back  wall  and  the  front  wall  of  the  pit 
being  the  two  sides  of  the  chamber.  A  cross  four-inch 
wall  divides  the  three  lights  from  the  rest,  or  from  the 
other  fourteen  lights,  and  that  makes  the  farthest  end 
wall  of  the  hot  air,  and  the  end  wall  of  the  range  makes 
the  other  end  of  the  chamber  ;  the  fireplace,  or  rather  the 
furnace- door  is  flush  with  this  wall,  so  that  the  ash-pit 
and  fireplace  are  all  inside  the  pit.  The  fireplace  is  in 
the  centre,  and  is  18  inches  long,  16  inches  wide,  and 
16  inches  high  in  the  centre.  The  top  being  an  arch  of 
good,  hard-burnt  bricks.  At  the  farthest  end  of  the  fire- 
place is  a  rise  of  three  bricks  to  the  smoke-flue,  which 
goes  in  a  straight  line,  and  on  the  ascent  to  the  farthest 
end  of  the  chamber.  This  is  all  the  fire  I  have,  and  it 
can  be  cleaned  with  a  long  pole  and  a  brush  from  through 
the  fireplace,  without  disturbing  anything. 

At  the  farthest-off  end  of  the  flue  begins  a  coil  of 
glazed  earthenware  pipes  6  inches  in  the  bore.  The  first 
pipe  is  an  elbow  bend,  the  bent  part  joining  the  flue. 
Here  there  is  a  rise  in  the  draught  the  length  of  the 
bend.  This  pipe  is  turned  1 3  the  left,  or  to  the  front 
wall  of  the  pit.  Another  bend  at  the  wall  turns  the 
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pipes  back  along  the  front  wall  to  the  end  of  the  arched  fireplace. 
Another  bend  allows  the  pipes  to  pass  across  the  pit  to  the  back 
wall  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  arched  roof  over  the  fireplace, 
and  two  more  bends  bring  the  coil  right  round  the  chamber 
and  gently  rising  their  whole  length,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  and  the  flue  in  the  centre  are  filled  with  rubble.  Over  this 
space  is  a  foot  in  height  free  from  anything,  then  the  roof  of  the 
chamber,  which  makes  the  bottom  for  the  hotbed  in  the  three 
lights. 

The  roof  is  of  strong  pieces  of  wood  9  inches  apart  resting 
back  and  front  on  a  ledge  in  the  brickwork,  and  is  further 
strengthened  by  a  centre  bearing  a  four-inch  wall,  pigeon-hole 
fashion  over  the  flue.  This  is  strong  enough  to  carry  a  castle, 
but  inch  slate  bearers  would  be  preferable  to  my  wooden  ones. 
Common  pantiles,  such  as  for  roofing,  is  the  covering  over  the 
bearers,  and  2  inches  of  rough  gravel  over  the  tiles  finish  the 
chamber  most  completely,  and  dry  heat  or  moist  heat  can  rise 
between  the  tiles  and  through  them,  when  they  get  hot,  freely 
enough.  Then  fill  in  a  bed  of  the  cocoa-nut  refuse,  which  never 
dries,  in  place  of  tan,  and  the  three  lights  are  ready  for  hotbed 
work,  fit  for  Pine-Apples  if  you  choose,  or  only  mild  enough  for 
Roses  and  Violets  if  you  will  it. 

Now,  for  top  heat  and  for  a  mild  moist  heat  of  about  80°  to 
90°  in  the  air  within  the  chamber,  which  ought  to  impart  a  heat 
of  from  70°  to  80°  to  the  cocoa  stuff  above,  and  to  the  pots 
plunged  in  it. 

The  constant  moist  bottom  heat  which  need  not  vary  5°  in 
two  months,  in  December  and  January,  is  obtained  from  an 
evaporating  zinc  pan  placed  over  the  arch  of  the  fireplace.  The 
sides  or  abutments  of  the  arch  being  carried  up  as  high  as  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  and  the  space  filled  in  with  grouted  Ihne  and 
gravel.  There  is  a  level  bed  for  the  evaporating-pan,  and  there 
is  a  trap-door  in  the  end  wall  over  the  fireplace  to  fill  the  pan 
and  to  see  how  things  look  in  the  mist  and  vapour  inside,  or  to 
withdraw  the  evaporating-pan  or  empty  it,  if  a  drier  air  is 
necessary  to  what  one  is  aiming  at. 

For  top  heat,  three-inch  glazed  pipes  join  to  the  end  of  the 
coil  in  the  chamber,  rise  through  cocoa-stutf-bed  at  the  farthest 
end,  and  pass  on  in  front  and  across  over  the  fireplace,  up  the 
back  wall,  and  out  at  the  very  corner  of  the  pit,  and  the  clamper 
to  regulate  the  draught  is  a  flat  piece  of  plate  iron  laid  loose  on 
the  top  of  the  pipe  or  chimney,  if  you  like  it  better.  When  the 
flat  piece  of  iron  covers  the  whole  bore  of  the  pipe,  there  is  no 
draught  and  any  amount  of  draught  from  nought  to  the  capacity 
of  the  bore  of  the  pipe  can  be  given  by  a  move,  and  the  thing 
could  be  regulated  by  a  child. 

The  air  in  the  hot-air  chamber,  if  it  is  intended  for  anything 
I  know  of  in  gardening,  need  never  be  hotter  than  100°.  That 
is  the  whole  secret  of  Polmaise.  Oftener  than  not  80°  will  be 
quite  sufficient,  and  you  may  get  up  that  degree  of  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  be  sufficient  to  last  that  evening  and  the 
whole  night,  with  no  disturbance  or  addition  to  the  fire,  pro- 
vided your  fuel  is  of  a  description  to  burn  in  a  smouldering  way 
with  very  little  draught. 

There  is  a  six-inch  common  unglazed  earthenware-pipe  com- 
municating between  the  cold  part  of  the  range  and  the  very 
bottom  of  the  air-chamber,  at  one  corner,  the  back  wall  corner, 
and  there  is  a  two-inch  plain  draining-pipe  communicating  with 
the  hot-air  chamber,  and  running  just  like  a  flue  all  along  the 
front  of  the  pit,  just  to  keep  out  the  frost  and  no  more.  This  flue- 
pipe  heats,  or  is  supposed  to  heat  my  humble  pit  without  letting 
any  of  the  hot  air  escape  into  the  pit  more  than  if  it  were  smoke. 

Tho  vinery  which  is  to  be,  abuts  on  the  other  end  of  my  cold 
range,  and  the  hot-air  two-inch  pipe  after  passing  up  through 
the  range  and  heating  it,  discharges  the  hot  air  into  the  vinery, 
just  as  Mr.  Kidd's  air-flue  does  in  the  conservatory. 

If  the  heat  from  the  two-inch  pipe  is  not  sufficient  for  my 
plants  in  very  cold  weather,  1  can  by  a  slide  let  in  a  whole 
volume  from  the  air-chamber  at  once,  or  I  can  leave  a  small 
opening  hero  and  there  in  the  joints  of  the  two  inch  pipe  for  the 
escape  of  as  much  heat  as  will  be  necessary. 

I  intend  the  air  in  my  hot-air  chamber  to  be  always  as 
damp  as  the  heat  will  hold  in  suspension,  and  I  believe  the 
length  of  porous  earthen-pipes  between  the  hot-air  chamber  and 
the  vinery  will  suck  so  much  of  the  moisture  from  the  air  in  its 
passage  to  the  vinery,  as  will  render  it  sufficiently  dry  not  to 
hurt  any  plants  in  the  vinery.  So  that  instead  of  risk  from  dry 
air  from  a  common  fireplace,  my  attention  must  be  directed  to 
see  the  air  is  not  too  moist  at  any  time  ;  a  pull  at  the  evaporat- 
ing-pan will  soon  settle  that  question.  D.  Beaton. 


CULTURE  OF  ALOCASIA  METALLICA. 

In  answer  to  "  Amateur,"  we  have  to  state  that  it  requires 
as  much  strong  top  and  bottom  heat  the  year  round,  and  as 
much  moisture  in  the  air  all  the  while  as  succession  Pine- Apple 
plants.  But,  like  many  of  the  old  associates  of  the  Pine-Apple 
plant  in  our  early  Pine-pits,  good  gardeners  can  now  manage 
such  plants  without  bottom  heat,  only  the  moist  air  of  the 
common  stove,  and  that  is  how  this  metallica  is  grown  to  per- 
fection in  the  Kingston  Nursery.  Sixty  degrees  is  about  the 
average  heat  of  that  stove  all  the  winter  months ;  but,  of  course, 
it  is  down  to  55°  at  times,  when  it  is  very  cold,  and  up  to  65°, 
and  higher,  when  the  sun  plays  on  the  glass.  From  October  to 
the  end  of  March  it  is  best  to  have  such  plants  as  this,  with 
their  succulent  parts,  in  rather  a  dry  atmosphere  ;  but  when  they, 
and  this  one  in  particular,  are  growing  in  earnest,  the  air  of  the 
house  cannot  well  be  too  moist. 

All  this  race  like  a  generous  soil.  Such  as  they  use  for  the 
very  best  show  Pelargoniums  is  just  the  very  soil  for  Alocasia 
metallica  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  nursing  compost,  which,  of 
course,  is  always,  and  for  all  plants  more  or  less  sandy,  or  peaty 
and  sandy  together.  A  young  Firefly  Pelargonium  likes  plenty 
of  sand  and  leaf  mould  with  the  loam  till  it  is  out  of  60-pots, 
and  all  pots  of  that  class,  and  it  is  just  the  same  with  Alocasia 
metallica,  and  with  five  hundred  kinds  of  plants  which  stand,  in 
botany,  on  each  side  of  it. — D.  B. 


NOTES    ON    SOME    OF    THE    FRENCH 
NURSERIES.— No.  2. 

Monsieur  Andre  Leeoy,  Angers. 

Whoever  would  form  his  estimate  cf  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  French  nurseries  from  those  in  Paris  would  be 
greatly  mistaken  :  and  therefore,  although  I  have  notes  of  many 
others  both  of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs  which  I  shall 
hope  yet  to  give,  I  prerer  bringing  before  the  readers  of  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture  a  short  account  of  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  nursery  in  the  world — that  of  Monsieur  Andre 
Leroy,  of  Angers. 

Angers  is  the  very  paradise  of  French  nurserymen,  and  of 
them  all  M.  Leroy  is  "the  king."  Situated  as  it  is  in  a  climate 
wdiere  the  more  tender  things  of  the  South  not  only  grow  but 
produce  their  fruit  in  the  open  air,  and  enjoying  a  fertility  of 
soil  which  seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  anything,  and  not 
subject  to  the  extremes  of  temperature  (owing  to  its  nearness  to 
the  ocean)  which  are  experienced  in  the  interior  of  France,  it 
seems  not  only  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  gardening  purposes, 
but  to  have  been  so  appreciated  by  the  French  nurserymen  ;  for 
in  the  environs  of  the  town  there  are  upwards  of  SCO  acres  of 
land  so  employed,  and  of  these  300  are  in  the  occupation  of 
Mons.  Leroy,  whose  object  it  is  to  cultivate  simply  such  things 
as  arc  capable  of  being  grown  in  the  open  air  in  France ;  so 
that,  save  for  the  purposes  of  propagation,  there  are  no  green- 
houses on  the  property,  and  the  productions  of  tropical  climates 
do  not  form  the  subject  of  his  care  and  attention.  To  attempt 
to  give  anything  more  than  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  such  an 
immense  establishment  woidd  be  utterly  useless  :  and  therefore 
my  object  will  be  simply  to  notice  those  points  which  most 
forcibly  struck  me  in  the  drive  which  we  took  through  it,  for  to 
walk  through  such  a  nursery  would  be  no  easy  matter,  especially 
as  my  visit  was  paid  in  one  of  the  warmest  days  ever  experienced 
in  France  for  the  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Angers,  Nantes,  &c,  that  tie 
largest  exportation  of  Pears  takes  place  to  Paris,  England, 
Russia,  ecc.  Many  of  the  fine  specimens  of  Glou  Morceau, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  &c.,  which  we  often  see  in  Covent  Garden 
being  the  production  of  these  places.  The  extent  to  which  they 
are  grown  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  50,000  lbs.  weight 
of  Pears  have  been  sent  from  the  railway  station  at  Augers  daily 
for  the  last  two  months,  and  the  supply  is  by  no  mean-  yet 
exhausted.  This  leads,  of  course,  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
large  supply  of  trees;  and  M.  Leroy  has  nearly  500  varieties  of 
the  fruit  in  his  collection,  grafted  either  upon  the  Quince  or 
seedling  Pear  stocks.  He  has  a  large  collection  of  fine  pyramids, 
from  which  the  workmen  were  then  gathering  baskets  of  noble- 
looking  fruit.  Some  idea  of  the  vapidity  of  growth  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  seedling  stocks  of  a  year  old  were 
4  feet  high,  and  that  those  grafted  the  beginning  of  last  August 
(1860)  were  now  upwards  of  5  feet.     Apples  are  grown  also  in 
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a  very  extensive  manner ;  and  there  are  upwards  of  300  varieties 
of  Grapes  for  the  table,  none  of  the  wine-making  sorts  being 
included.  In  passing  along  I  noticed  the  Olive  tree  in  a  shel- 
tered spot  in  the  garden  in  full  fruit ;  also  two  or  three  varieties 
of  Mains,  such  as  Torengo  and  baccata  fructu  rhotomagensis, 
also  having  large  quantities — the  latter  being  those  beautifully 
high-coloured  little  Apples  so  daintily  arranged  in  boxes  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  called  sometimes  Lady  Apples.  Here  also 
we  found  the  Pomegranate  in  fruit,  though  small  and  not  ripe. 
On  the  walls  Peaches  were  grown.  They  are  grown,  as  I  find, 
very  extensively  in  France  now  on  the  system  of  "  Debrueil ;" 
and  certainly  it  seems  to  be  one  capable  of  producing  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  sains  space  and  in  a  shorter  time 
than  the  ordinary  method.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  described  in 
The  Journal  op  Horticulture  :  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
trouble  your  readers  with  a  repetition  of  what  has  been,  I  dare 
Bay,  better  done  before. 

It  would,  perhaps,  hardly  be  expected  that  a  climate  and  soil 
suitable  for  fruit  trees  would  answer  for  Conifers  ;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  both  about  Angers  is  that  they  seem  to  answer  all 
kinds  of  trees.  On  entering  the  nursery  there  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  Wellmgtonia,  the  stem  of  which  was  1  foot  in  diameter,  and 
it  was  only  six  years  old  ;  while  Cedrus  deodara  was  so  luxuriant 
that  trees  6  feet  to  8  feet  high  were  only  six  francs  a-piece. 
Rhododendrons  flourished  here  too  ;  and  the  system  of  propa- 
gating is  that  of  layering  the  bush  down  at  all  points,  and  thus 
producing  hundreds  of  plants  round  the  parent.  This  plan  was 
formerly  adopted  in  England.  Probably  the  most  striking  thing 
in  the  whole  nursery  was  the  immense  number  of  Magnolias. 
These  were  to  be  found  in  all  directions  and  of  all  sizes,  there 
being  upwards  of  25,000  of  them,  chiefly  of  the  variety  M.  galli- 
soniensis.  Although  not  so  free-flowering  as  Lord  Exmouth,  it 
is  much  more  hardy,  and  might  perhaps,  therefore,  be  worthy 
of  more  consideration  in  England.  Standard  trees  8  feet  high 
were  to  be  sold  hero  for  two  guineas.  A  very  fine  Cotoneaster 
(nepalensis  ?)  with  large  bright-looking  fruit,  and  Thea  viridis 
in  bloom  in  the  open  air  and  quite  hardy,  also  attracted  our 
attention  ;  and  Eheagnus  reflexa  in  full  bloom  was  very  fragrant, 
and  perfumed  largely  the  air  around  it. 

In  a  sheltered  nook  on  the  wall  was  growing  a  very  remark- 
able-looking plant,  which  I  should  think  would  answer  admirably 
for  a  greenhouse  climber.  It  is  not  new,  and  yet  I  think  is 
comparatively  unknown,  and  is  called  Phaseolus  caracassa.  The 
buds  are  exactly  like  a  ram's  horn,  twisted  in  the  most  curions 
manner.  It  is  a  papilionaceous  plant,  blooming  in  racemes  like 
the  Glycine  ;  the  colour  white  and  lilac,  and  the  fragrance  of 
it  very  delicate.  In  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious- 
looking  flowers  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  think  would  be  a  favourite, 
as  it  seems  easily  grown  and  would  rapidly  cover  the  rafters 
of  a  house.  Camellias  are  grown  here  on  a  most  extensive 
scale  in  the  open  air,  tens  of  thousands  of  plants  of  all  varieties 
being  found  in  the  nurseries ;  the  only  protection  they  ever 
receive  being  that  of  mats  to  shade  them  from  the  burning  sun. 
But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  these  when  giving  a  few  notes 
on  Mons.  Cachet's  nursery,  and  must  conclude  this  rapid  sketch 
with  a  brief  notice  of  what  to  me  was  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  portions  of  this  vast  establishment — the  Rose 
ground. 

It  is,  I  dare  say,  well  known  to  most  of  your  readers  that 
Mons.  Trouillard,  the  raiser  of  Eugene  Appert,  Francois  I., 
Francois  Arago,  Reynolds  Hole,  &c,  is  M.  Leroy's  Rose- 
foreman;  but  as  his  seedlings  are  cultivated  in  a  piece  of  ground 
near  his  own  house,  I  shall  not  refer  to  them  at  present ;  but 
the  Rose  ground  was  filled  with  a  large  stock  grafted,  budded, 
&c,  on  their  own  roots.  So  great  has  been  the  demand,  however, 
this  year  for  them  from  England,  that  very  few  of  anything  like 
new  Roses  were  to  be  obtained,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  others 
were  marked  off  as  sold.  There  was  one  point  in  the  cultivation 
of  them  that,  however,  struck  me  as  novel  and  good.  The 
Manetti  is  acknowledged  now  to  be  a  very  valuable  stock  for 
strong-growing  Roses ;  but  in  the  case  of  many  of  not  so  vigorous 
a  constitution,  the  bud,  not  having  sufficient  vigour  to  receive 
the  sap  of  the  stock,  becomes  soon  overpowered,  or  else  a  vast 
quantity  of  suckers  are  thrown  up ;  while  often  the  Dog  Rose 
obtained  from  the  hedge  has  not  sufficient  root  to  impart  vigour- 
enough  to  the  Rose.  To  meet  these  difficulties  it  is  the  custom 
at  this  establishment  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  Dog  Rose,  and  to 
graft  low  down  on  the  seedling  plant  those  varieties,  such  as 
Madame  Furtado,  &c,  which  are  not  of  the  vigorous  constitution 
that  others  have.     I  cannot  but  think  that  this  affords  a  useful 


hint  to  us  in  England ;  and  doubtless  the  Rose  itself  would  root 
and  thus  become  almost  on  its  own  roots,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  more  long-lived  than  if  on  the  Manetti.  I 
found  that  some  sorts  which  are  regarded  as  fine  in  England  are 
not  well  thought  of  here,  and  vice  versa.  Heine  des  Violettes 
being  considered  fine,  and  Due  de  Cazes  good  for  nothing ; 
while  some  s;cm  to  come  equally  fine  in  both  countries.  It  is 
the  same  in  every  kind  of  flower  ;  I  saw  at  Mons.  Rougiere- 
Chauviere  some  of  our  finest  Dahlias  most  complete  rubbish. 

I  cannot  close  this  notice  without  alluding  to  the  most  kind 
manner  in  which  everything  was  shown  to  me  (as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Standish's)  by  Mons.  Baptiste  Desportes,  M.  Leroy's 
partner,  or  to  the  hospitality  which  I  received  at  the  house  of 
M.  Leroy  himself.  One  rarely  meets  with  one  so  full  of 
anecdote  and  bonhommie ;  and  surrounded  as  he  was  by  a  family 
whose  names  are  wTell  known  to  us  as  Rose-growers — his  son-in- 
law,  M.  Eugene  Appert,  and  his  grandchildren,  Mesde.  Therese 
and  Marguerite  Appert,  with  his  aged  mother-in-law,  it  was 
a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  affectionate  intercourse  of  four  gene- 
rations, and  gave  me  a  most  favourable  view  of  French  country 
life.  I  shall  ever  retain  a  lively  recollection  of  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  interesting  visits  I  ever  made  ;  and  shall  be  glad  if 
I  have  made  what  I  saw  anyway  useful  to  your  readers. — 
D.,  Deal. 


TREATMENT  OF  OLD  VINES  IN  A  VINERY. 

I  itate  this  summer  changed  my  residence,  and  at  my  new 
place  there  are  two  vineries,  with  which  I  am  rather  puzzled 
how  to  proceed.  The  previous  owner  and  occupier  of  my  house 
and  gardens,  looked  after  the  vineries  himself  as  an  amateur; 
and  I  hear  that  for  years  past  he  has  allowed  the  Vines  to  bear 
the  heaviest  crops  he  could  possibly  get.  The  Vines  are  natu- 
rally feeling  such  overcropping,  particularly  as  the  border  is  a 
very  insufficient  one  at  the  best,  and  indeed,  how  the  Vines 
have  borne  such  large  crops  as  I  am  told  they  have,  is  to  me  a 
mystery  with  such  a  border. 

The  Vines  are  White  and  Grizzly  Frontignans,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Black  Tripoli,  White  Sweetwater,  a  large  white  Spanish 
Grape  (I  think),  in  all  seven  or  eight  Vines  in  each  house.  The 
Vines  have  been  trained  each  with  three  equally  large  leading 
stems,  so  that  the  whole  surface  under  the  glass  is  equally  covered 
all  over  with  leading  shoots.  This  proves  very  bad  for  plant 
growing,  as  it  excludes  anything  like  a  good  amount  of  light 
to  the  plants  below.     This  is  oue  of  my  difficulties. 

The  border  is  a  miserable  one.  It  is  only  about  4  yards  wide, 
from  the  front  of  the  houses  to  a  hard  gravel  walk,  and  it  is 
nearly  flat ;  very  little  slope  from  the  front  of  houses  to  the 
walk.  The  other  day  I  made  my  man  dig  holes  opposite  two 
or  three  of  the  Vines,  but  on  the  far  side  of  the  gravel  walk, 
about  a  yard  into  the  vegetable-bed  beyond,  and  at  a  depth  of 
18  inches  to  2  feet,  we  came  to  numerous  fibres  of  Vine  roots, 
none  thicker  than  a  crow-quill,  but  many  of  them  clearly  showing 
that  the  Vines  had  travelled  right  under  the  gravel  walk,  and 
into  the  vegetable-beds  beyond. 

Now,  what  I  wiih  to  know  is,  how  best  to  proceed  to  renovate 
the  border.  If  I  confine  the  bones,  manure,  &c,  to  the  present 
border,  I  am  afraid  the  points  of  the  roots  are  mainly  in  the 
bed  beyond.  If  I  move  the  gravel  walk  further  back,  and  dig  up 
the  present  gravel  walk,  lam  afraid  of  exposing  and  injuring  the 
Vine  roots  beneath  it,  and  if  I  do  not  do  something  to  keep  the 
Vine  roots  from  wandering  further  still  away  in  the  beds 
opposite,  I  shall  never  know  where  to  have  them,  and  where  to 
apply  stimulants.  What  would  you  advise  ?  The  border  must 
remain  nearly  flat ;  a  slope  cannot  be  got.  The  houses  have  a 
due  south  aspect,  and  are  in  a  warm,  dry  soil.  The  Vines  are 
remarkably  free  from  disease.  They  had  large  crops  (far  too 
large)  left  on  this  year,  and,  consequently,  the  Grapes  have  been 
small,  and  not  coloured  well,  and  the  Vines  evidently  want  a 
thorough  root-refreshing. 

Would  you  also  advise  how  many  bunches  are  enough  to 
allow  each  Vine  to  set  ? 

Can  I  this  autumn  safely  cut  away  from  each  Vine  all  but 
one  leading  shoot,  so  as  to  train  them  on  one  and  not  three  ? 

The  house  that  is  usually  forced  first  has  good  flue  heat 
sufficient  to  heat  well  ;  the  other  house  has  only  small  hot-water 
pipes,  just  enough  to  keep  out  frost. — G.  R.  V. 

[From  all  you  state  we  should  decidedly  say,  Leave  well 
alone.     Most  likely  the  roots  have  got  something  nice  below  the 
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gravel  walk.  If  the  surface  soil  on  the  old  border  is  exhausted, 
add  a  little  fresh,  after  removing  all  the  old  you  can  without 
injuring  the  roots.  Your  thinning  out  tlio  shoots,  and  thinning 
out  the  bunches,  will  cause  more  strength  to  be  thrown  into 
the  bunches  left  ;  but  all  growing  of  Vines  and  plants  must 
ever  be  matter  of  compromise.  If  one  Vine  stem  is  left  to  a 
rafter — say  i  feet  apart,  and  fine  bunches  are  wanted,  from  nine 
to  fourteen  bunches  may  be  taken.  Most  likely  you  may  have 
twenty  to  forty  from  the  different  stems.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  to  leave  one  stem  the  whole  length,  and  ODe  more  half 
t lie  length  the  first  sea-on,  reducing  the  number  to  one  stem 
afterwards.  The  roots,  be  assured,  in  such  circumstances  as 
you  describe  will  look  after  themselves,  and  if  not  deeper  than 
you  state,  will  neither  cause  w;mt  of  colour  nor  want  of  swelling. 
Try  one  yeir  at  any  rate,  and  if  that  does  not  please  them, 
renovate  the  border  and  lift  the  Vines,  and  keep  them  to  the 
desired  width  if  you  deem  that  desirable.] 


CINERARIAS  BLOOMING  PREMATURELY. 

I  DAVE  some  fine  large  Cineraria",  this  year's  offshoots,  and 
thej  are  showing  bloom-buds.  Unfortunately  my  greenhouse 
has  very  little  sun  from  November  till  February."  Would  you 
advise  me  to  pinch  the  huds  out,  to  throw  them  baek  ?  I 
intend  keeping  the  greenhouse  about  45°  in  the  winter,  but,  am 
afraid  the  bloom  will  not  expand  without  sunlight. — J.  A.  F. 

[You  had  better  pick  out  all  the  forwardest  and  let  them 
bloom.  The  rest  nip  off  any  incipient  buds  and  repot  in  larger 
pots.  Whenever  Cinerarias  fill  their  pots  with  roots  and  get 
matted,  they  will  throw  up  flower-stems,  whether  the  plants  be 
in  small  60's  or  large  12's.  At  the  heat  you  speak  of,  the 
flowcs  «ill  open  nicely.  You  must  keep  the  later  plants  at  the 
coldest  end,  and  it  would  be  as  well  if  the  pots  stood  on  damp 
mess.] 


SYCAMORES    UNHEALTHY— MAKING   A 
CARRIAGE    ROAD. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  plantation  was  turned  into  a  garden- 
Several  trees  were  left  standing,  and  some  of  them  being  tall  and 
slender  were  bound  with  iron  to  keep  the  stems  (two  or  three), 
together.  The  iron  appears  to  injure  the  trees,  as  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  very  early,  and  the  topmost  branches  are  leafless. 
The  lark  has  oveilappid  the  iron.  Can  I  save  the  trees  by 
taking  off  the  iron  bands,  cutting  away  the  bark  which  has  grown 
ever  them,  or  would  this  weaktn  the  trees  too  much,  or  other 
wise  injure  them  ?     lie  trees  are  all  Sycamores. 

Please  to  inform  me  how  to  make  a  good  carriage  road.  I 
nan  get  r'alk,  sandstone,  gravel,  and  sand.  My  sod  is  a  light 
loam.— G.  B. 

[We  fear  there  is  something  else  the  matter  with  your  trees 
than  mew  ly  Icing  iron-bound,  although  tnat,  doubtless,  does 
some  harm,  and  we  cannot  will  understand  why  it  was  done; 
but  Nature  is  so  accommodating  as  to  cause  the  swollen  parts  of 
the  wood  above  and  below  the  band  to  unite  and  grow  over  the 
ligature.  This  is  often  seen  in  young  trees  that  have  been  tied 
up  to  a  stake  and  the  tie  not  loosened  in  time.  Perhaps  your 
trees  are  suffering  at  the  roots.  Examine  them  and  see  if  there 
are  any  leaky  gas-pipes,  or  has  any  pernicious  chemical  substance 
come  in  contact  with  them.  Gonerally  speaking,  the  Sycamore 
is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  all  forest  trees,  and  not  particular  as 
to  situation.  If  you  cannot  find  out  anything  at  tiie  roots  yon 
might  take  off  the  bands  if  you  cab  do  so  without  cutting  away 
much  of  the  newly-swollen  enlargement  ;  but  if  you  cannot  get  it 
out  conveniently,  merely  nit  it  in  two  in  one  or  more  places,  and 
also  reduce  the  head  by  cutting  away  some  of  the  more  sickly 
branches,  or  yon  may  cut  it  oil'  entirely,  making  a  sort  of  pollard 
of  it.  l'arly  in  the  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  cut  Sycamores, 
tis  they  bleed  much  when  cut  in  February  or  March.  If  your 
trees  do  not  show  signs  of  improved  health  next  year,  write  us 
again,  stating  more  particulars  as  to  situation,  and  if  you  be 
injured  in  any  way  by  factory  smoke  of  a  poisonous  kind — that 
from  soda  being  very  obnoxious  to  vegetation. 

You  may  make  a  good  carnage  road  of  the  materials  you 
name,  by  not  excavating  the  lime  more  than  3  inches  or  4  inches, 
and  if  it  be  in  the  least  inclined  to  be  wet,  let  the  foundation 
slightly  incline  to  the  centre,  and  run  a  drain  there,  filling  all 
above  it  wi'h  rubble  stone.     Bivak  the  standalone  to  the  usual 


size  of  road  metal,  and  lay  it  on  quite  to  the  height  of  the  tur 
edging,  and  rpon  that  lay  on  some  hard  gravel  that  has  had  all 
the  finer  sandy  matter  sifted  from  it,  as  the  top  edges  of  the 
sandstone  will  grind  down  with  the  carriage  wheels  to  make  the 
road  smooth,  only  you  must  recollect  that  all  depends  on  the 
hardness  of  the  gravel  for  making  a  firm  good  road.  Softer 
material  cuts  so  with  the  wheels.  Muny  gravels  are  flinty,  but 
when  hard  gravel  is  not  to  be  had,  other  hard  stone  broken  very 
fine  answers  quite  as  well.  We  have  seen  some  such  stones 
broken  by  the  inmates  of  union  workhouses,  and  sold  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.] 


THE  PEACH  TREES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
SHOW, 

WITH  OTHEE  BEMABKS  ON  OECH ABD-HOUSES. 
By  an  oversight  I  was  not  aware  that  the  few  stray  notes  I 
had  made  on  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Show  and  its  gardening  had 
been  received  with  so  much  animadversion  by  one  of  your  readers 
until  it  was  too  late  to  reply  by  last  week's  publication*  I 
now,  however,  endeavour  to  reply  to  some  of  his  somewhat 
personal  observations,  which  compel  me  to  be  more  egotistical 
than  I  otherwise  would  be,  and  which  I  have  endeavoured  as 
far  as  possible  to  avoid.  But  as  the  matter  of  orchard-house 
cultivation  of  trees  in  pots  is  engrossing  considerable  attention  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  to  the  general  reader  that  I  now  address 
the  following  remarks,  leaving  "A  Constant  Readeb:'  to  form 
his  own  conclusions. 

My  acquaintance  with  Peach  trees  in  twelve-inch  pots  com- 
menced about  1831.  How  long  prior  to  that  date  they  had 
been  cultivated  in  that  way  1  cannot  say,  but  at  the  date  I  men- 
tion they  were  regarded  as  novelties,  but  not  new  ;  and  although, 
I  need  hardly  say,  I  had  not  the  charge  of  any  at  that  early  time 
of  my  life  I  had  a  fair  share  of  the  management.  The  cultivation 
at  that  time  being  to  place  the  trees  in  any  glass  house  that  was 
light  enough,  and. when  there  was  room  for  them  (and  glass  houses 
in  those  days  were  not  so  plentiful  as  now)  and  the  usual  atten- 
tion in  watering,  syringing,  disbudding,  and  the  like  being  gone 
through  at  the  proper  time,  the  trees  were  set  out  of  doors  in  a 
sunny  sheltered  place  some  time  before  the  fruit  ripened,  and  a 
crop  of  fruit  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  the  majority  of 
that  obtained  now  was  the  general  result,  which  was  that  of 
their  being  about  two-thirds,  or  say  three-fourths,  of  their 
proper  size. 

I  may  further  inform  the  general  reader  that  at  the  time  the 
trees  were  set  out  in  the  sun,  the  pots  were  neatly  bound  round 
with  hay  or  strawbands  to  keep  them  moist — a  plan  that  is  now 
met  iu  plant  culture  of  other  kinds  by  inserting  the  pot  in 
another  and  larger  one  ;  but  the  pains  taken  to  bind  these  straw- 
bands  neatly  around  the  pots  formed  a  job  which  young  men 
were  proud  to  show  their  skill  in,  much  the  same  as  they  now 
do  in  a  due  distribution  of  sticks  and  string  in  a  specimen  plant. 
But  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  (for  I  do  not  remember  any 
other  fruits  attempted  to  be  so  grown  in  pots)  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  to  be  compared  with  the  medium-class  fruits  obtained 
from  trees  grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  certainly  never 
approached  fruit  of  a  first-class  kind;  and  the  same  may  justly 
be  said  now. 

As  orchard-houses,  on  what  is  called  the  improved  principle, 
have  existed  for  some  years  without  in  any  one  instance  that  I 
have  heard  of  producing  fruit  from  trees  in  pots  that  was  fit  to 
compete  at  a  horticultural  show  with  those  grown  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  against  walls  or  in  Peach-houses,  and  at  the  most 
important  fruit  show  in  England — that  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ; 
some  trees  sent  there  for  exhibition,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  the  tables,  are  pronounced  by  "A  Constant  Re  adeb" 
fit  page  4t)8  as  "poor  specimens  of  orchard-house  culture,  and 
ought  not  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  Exhibition" — a  disparage- 
ment, by-the-by,  ten  times  worse  than  what  I  said  about  them, 
and  one  which  tends  more  to  confirm  what  I  have  before  said  of 
the  inutility  of  Peach  trees  in  pots,  excepting  for  purposes  of 
novelty,  than  "  A  Constant  Readee,"  perhaps,  intended  it  to 
do  ;  and,  as  one  of  those  who  like  to  ece  a  Peach  larger  than  a 
Green  Gogc  Plum,  1  thank  him  for  pointing  out  how  small 
those  were  that  wer*e  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  grower  to  say  that  the  trees  had 
an  excellent  crop  of  fruit  on,  and  showed  as  good  an  example  of 
gardening  as  anything  there. 

•  By  an  oversight  tbe  publication  of  this  has  been  delay eil. — Ens.  J.  ofH. 
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Although  I  have  no  great  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
traveller,  I  generally  ramb'e  over  some  hundreds  of  miles  each 
year,  and  am  not  yet  too  old  to  learn  anything  useful  or  new, 
and  I  may  tell  "  A.  Constant  Reader  "  that  I  would  go  a  good 
long  distance  to  see  a  dozen  really  good  fruit  on  a  tree  occupy- 
ing a  pot  only  of  the  size  of  those  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace! 
I  do  not  want  to  see  potted  trees  standing  on  the  ground  with 
their  roots  occupying  that  ground  in  all  directions.  Such  fruit 
are  not  grown  on  potted  plants  any  more  than  some  Grapes 
exhibited  at  n  country  show,  and  justly  disqualified  by  the 
Judges,  as  detailed  in  The  Jotjrnal  of  Horticulture  a  short 
time  ago.  But  I  believe  the  trees  exhibited  at,  the  Crystal  Palace 
to  have  had  no  "ground  assistance,"  and  as  objects  of  cultivation 
they  deserve  every  credit  ;  certainly  more  than  "A  Constant 
Reader"  (and  he,  too, an  advocate  for  potted  treeB)  gives  them. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  mode  of  growing  Peaches,  I  saw  nothing  about 
them  but  what  confirmed  me  in  tbe  opinion  that  it  is  a  costly 
and  uncertain  way  of  obtaining  fruit ;  and  though  it  may  not  be 
quite  so  bad  as  the  Irishman's  horse  that  was  bad  to  catch  when 
turned  out,  and  when  caught  good  for  nothing,  still  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  grown  in  pots  of  a  size  that  one  man  can  move  about 
has  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  two  faults  of  the  poor 
Irishman's  horse  than  is  often  admitted.  Those  having  enthu- 
siastically entered  into  the  growing  of  such  frees  and  found  it 
fail,  have  naturally  enough  an  aversion  to  publish  their  want  of 
success,  and  their  silence  makes  the  few  successful  ones  the  more 
vehement  in  praise  of  their  hobby. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  an  orchard-house  in  another  mode 
of  cultivation  ;  trees  planted  out  and  allowed  to  assume  a  certain 
amount  of  bush-like  character,  and  we  are  told  they  bear  well, 
and  the  fruit  is  good.  This  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of — on 
the  contrary,  I  have  sen  Peach  and  Nectarines  in  exactly  tbe 
same  condition  twenty-nine  years  ago.  A  lean-to  house,  not 
called  by  the  ambiguous  name  of  "  orchard-house,"  but  simply  a 
"Peach-house,"  had  trees  trained  against  the  back  wall  in  the 
usual  way  ;  and  in  the  front  trees  were  planted  and  trained  (if 
the  little  pruning  and  tying  they  received  could  be  called  train- 
ing) in  the  bush  fashion.  The  house  being  a  tolerably  wide  one 
with  glass  in  front  allowed  this  to  be  done  pretty  Well,  and  the 
trees  bore  as  well  as  trees  in  a  general  way  did  bear.  How  long 
before  1832  this  house  had  been  so  occupied'  I  cannot  say,  but 
the  gardener,  who  was  fast  verging  on  seventy  years  of  age,  spoke 
of  his  father  having  had  better  crops  than  ever  he  had  had  : 
nevertheless,  he  did  not  admire  the  wild  appearance  the  trees 
had,  and  often  wished  for  a  front  trellis,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
stick  in  stakes  here  and  there  to  tie  an  unruly  branch  down  a 
little,  and  another  brauch  being,  perhaps,  tied  to  that  one. 
The  appearance  was  not  nice,  and  the  trees  being  old,  perhaps 
twenty  years  or  more,  it  was  not  easy  without  such  tying  to 
present  anything  like  a  healthy  centre  at  all  times.  Cultivators 
dating  b  ick  from  1859  may,  perhaps,  think  dilferently,  and  it  will 
be  fortunate  for  them  if  they  can  avoid  the  evil  here  spoken  of, 
and  continue  to  have  successful  crops  and  healthy  trees  for  a 
period  of  half  the  extent  of  those  of  the  old  gardener  I  allude  to. 

Having  detailed  what  fruits  were  grown  in  years  gone  by  in 
precisely  the  mmner  now  advised  by  orchard-house  revolu- 
tionists, it  is  only  fair  to  say  what  I  never  saw  attempted.  I 
never  saw  Pears  or  Plums  so  grown.  I  have  seen  Apricots,  and 
I  believe  Plums  worked  on  the  Peach,  but  it  was  only  by  way  of 
trial,  and  I  think  was  not  successful ;  but  Cherries  have  been 
certainly  grown,  in  pots  from  a  very  remote  period.  An  old 
Archduke  Cherry  was  once  pointed  out  to  me  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  passing  away  of  several  generations,  and  which  tradi- 
tion reported  as  having  originally  occupied  a  flower-pot ;  but 
whether  so  or  not,  some  of  the  early  numbers  of  Loudon's 
"Gardeners'  Magazine,"  published  in  1825  and' subsequently, 
mention  instances  of  success  and  failure  in  that  way  of  cultivat- 
ing Cherries,  both  being  common  then  as  well  as  now. 

That  this  need  not  be  further  alluded  to,  I  may  also  add  that 
in  years  gone  by  I  never  saw  a  glass  house  resting  on  a  hedge  as 
a  foundation,  as  is  reported  to  be  the  case  now  in  some  places, 
brick  or  stone  work  beiug  in  every  instance,  that  came  under  my 
knowledge  an  indispensable  portion  of  such  structures.  T  do 
not  here  find  any  fault  of  the  means  made  u>e  of  to  construct 
glass  houses  cheaply — on  the  contrary,  I  admire  such  as  are  in 
reality  cheap ;  or,  in  other  words,  such  as  are  after  a-  lkpse  of 
years  proved  to  be  so,  as  we  all  know  it  is  not  everything  which 
costs  little  money  that  is  cheap,  in  the  true  sense  of  words, 
whether  such  articles  be  clothing,  furnture,  or  glasshouse — 
time  alone  tries  them  all. 


To  those  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  gardening  matters 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  it  is  needless  to  ask  how 
many  objects,  or  things  Btrongly  urged  at  certain  times,  have 
fallen  into  oblivion.  Some  time  a'ter  the  first  monthly  gar- 
dener's periodical  that  came  into  existence,  edited  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Joseph)  Paxton,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  orchards,  in  miniature, 
were  strongly  recommended  by  some  enthusiast  that  way,  and 
pictures  of  Apple,  Pear,  and  other  fruit  trees  bearing  bushels  of 
frui  within  the  easy  re.ieh  of  a  child  were  presented  to  view  ; 
and  such  like  orchards  were  recommended  as  very  good  adjuncts 
to  dining-rooms,  where  the  company  could  walk  out  and  pertake 
of  the  delicious  fruit  fresh  from  the  tree.  This  luxury  is  so  far 
short  of  Ihe  one  offered  to  notice  at  the  present  day,  inasmuch  as 
the  present  temptation  has  the  advantage  of  a  house  covered 
with  glass.  This  "very  fine"  state  of  things,  however,  like 
most  other  pleasant  illusions  had  but  a  short  duration,  and 
miniature  orchards  in  a  short  time  vanished  into  still  more 
diminutive  proportion,  having  previously  reduced  the  purses  of 
their  advocates  in  like  manner.  The  only  vestiges  I  have  seen 
of  these  novelties  was  one  near  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  where 
a  large  spsee  in  a  garden  was  covered  over  with  wirework,  to 
exclude  birds,  which,  like  all  other  baser  members  of  the  creation, 
were  to  be  denied  admittance  to  this  paradise  of  horticulture. 
Unfortunately  from  some  cause  that  the  maker  never  expected, 
the  trees  would  not  grow  and  produce  fruit,  and  the  large  wh-e 
cage  was  all  but  empty  when  I  saw  it  some  three  or  four  years 
ago.  Orchard-houses  are  certainly  better  than  this,  and,  if  in  the 
hands  of  a  gardener,  he  is  sure  to  make  them  useful  one  way  or 
another  ;  if  Peach  trees  re'use  to  bear  respectable  fruit  in  pots 
he  will  turn  them  out,  and  they  will  then  do  so  I  have  no  doubt. 
Only  give  him  the  house  and  he  is  sure  to  turn  it  to  account; 
only  I  would  advise  those  about  erecting  one  not  to  bo  too 
spiring  in  expense  at  first  cost ;  not  to  lay  the  plates  or  sill  on 
the  naked  ground,  but  to  have  brick  or  stone  foundation  of  some 
kind  ;  and  better  still  if  they  contrive  to  have  this  foundation  to 
consist  of  pillars,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  of  trees  planted  inside 
to  pass  through  ;  timber  posts  may  do,  but  if  Well  done  must  be 
more  expensive  than  brick,  and  Larch  or  Scotch  Fir  trees  of 
6  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  last  in  such  places  not  a"  day 
longer  than  they  will  do  elsewhere,  which  at  the  outside  may  be 
Some  half-dozen  years. 

In  taking  a  view  of  other  whims  to  which  horticulture,  in 
common  with  everything  else,  has  been  guilty  of,  one  of  the  first 
projects  the  introduction  of  cheap  glass  brought  into  view  was 
glass  walls.  These  costly  appendages,  however,  soon  gave  way, 
and  by  degrees  expanded  themselves  into  full-sized  houses,  to 
which  heating  could  be  applied.  Fruit  in  basketfuls  was  pre- 
dicted from  such  transparent  walls  ;  but  John  Bull  after  the 
first  impression  could  not  see  it,  and  glass  walls  are  as  raie  as 
miniature  orchards. 

As  years  rolled  on  revolutions  in  other  departments  were 
threatened,  and  Spergula  pilifera  was  expected  to  drive  every 
inch  of  turf  from  our  lawns  ;  and  a  nobleman  once  told  me, 
in  serious  earnest,  that  he  feared  if  this  Spergula  was  to  get 
anything  like  a  firm  bold  of  any  particular  place  it  would 
drive  all  our  grasses  out  of  the  field  ;  and,  like  the  Anacharis 
alsinastrum,  which  has  become  so  great  a  pest  to  the  canals,  this 
Spergula  would  become  the  pest  of  husbandry,  changing  by  its 
marvellous  powers  the  very  face  of  the  earth.  When  this  is  to 
take  place  I  do  not  assume  to  foretell,  but  its  fitness  to  do  so  is 
about  on  a  par  with  glass  for  fences,  and  orchard-house  fruits 
for  principal  market  supplies,  that  1  atiticipatc  the  trio  will  go 
in  unison. 

Having  said  sufficient  about  the  cultivation  of  Peach  trees  in 
pots  in  years  gone  by  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  not 
had  any  for  eight  or  nine  years  ;  but  be'ore  that  time  had 
several,  which  bore  fruit  of  a  medium  description,  or  perhaps  a 
grade  or  two  below  that,  in  the  same  way  that  similar  trees  do 
now  in  a  general  way,  but  at  a  great  amount  of  trouble  in  water- 
ing and  attending  to.  I  may,  however,  inform  "A  Constant 
Header  "  that  I  have  seen  several  orchard-houses,  and  some  in 
which  the  owner  prided  himself  not  a  little  in  the  number  of 
fruits  then  growing  on  the  trees,  but  an  awkward  apology  was 
to  be  made  when  they  were  to  be  adted  for  at  the  proper  ripens 
iug  time.  I  have  also  seen  others  w  here  conviction  had  done  its 
duty,  and  the  very  ugly  word  humbug  (I  beg  pardon  for  using 
it)  was  applied  to  the  whole  thing.  Others  who  had,  doubtless, 
in  a  certain  manner  become  sponsors  to  the  said  orehird-houses, 
and  desirous  of  their  doing  wi  11,  wisely  turned  the  trees  out  of 
their  potB  into  a  well-prepared  border  and  exult'ingly  pointed  out 
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the  result  in  the  healthy  condition  of  their  trees,  and  the  little 
trouble  they  caused — a  matter  in  which  I  cordially  coincide.  At 
the  same  time,  a  less  ambiguous  term  than  orchard-house  ought 
to  be  used  j  a  savage's  canoe  might  as  well  be  called  a  man-of- 
war.  An  orchard  is  generally  expected  to  produce  fruits  in 
tolerable  large  quantities  :  I  have  seen  as  fine  Marie  Louise  Pears 
grown  on  open  standard  trees  as  would  grace  any  table,  and 
have  seen  these  Pears  sold  at  less  than  Is.  a-bushel.  Query, 
How  many  bushels  would  half  a  dozen  orchard-houses  furnish  ? 
Yet  we  are  told  Pears  can  be  profitably  grown  in  these  structures. 
But  I  have  already  said  enough,  and  will  leave  the  further  con- 
demnation of  Peaches  in  pots  to  "  A  Constant  Readee,"  since 
he  has  done  more  to  disparage  those  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show 
than  I  did  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  other  fruits  there,  if  he  reads 
the  heading  of  my  article  he  will  see  that  I  did  not  assume  to 
describe  all  that  was  at  the  show,  but  merely  to  point  out  such 
things  as  I  thought  worthy  of  particular  notice.         J.  Robson. 


CULTUEE  OF  THE  PINE  APPLE. 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 
Heating. — Bottom  Heat. — Spent  tanner's  bark,  3  feet  deep, 
makes  a  very  excellent  medium  to  plunge  the  Pine- Apple  pots 
in.  The  heat  sometimes,  however,  is  too  violent,  partly  through 
the  want  of  due  preparation  ;  the  watchful  gardener  will  soon 
perceive  this,  and  the  moment  he  has  ascertained  that  the  heat 
is  approaching  the  danger  point  not  a  moment  must  be  lost,  the 
pot  must  be  lifted  out  and  set  on  the  surface,  and  allowed  to  stop 
there  till  the  heat  is  on  the  decline  ;  as  soon  as  it  declines  to  from 
1'?  to  80°  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  Oak  and  Beech  leaves. 
These  make  a  good  bed  for  bottom  heat.  Gathertliem  and  lay  them 

in  a  large  heap,  turning  them  once  or  twice,  and  if  dry  sprinkle  i  in  that  state  they  may  be  packed  in  large,  square  hampers  and 
water  among  them;  cover  them  with  mats  to  keep  off  heavy  rains,     sent  safely  by  rail  to  any  distance. 

and  in  six  weeks  they  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  heat  from  leaves  In  selecting  the  varieties  the  cultivator  will  bear  in  mind  two 
so  prepared  lasts  longer  than  when  bark  is  used  and  is  more  agree-  [  or  three  points.  First,  Are  the  Pines  required  for  any  particular 
able  to  the  plants.     However,  if,  bark  can  be  had  easily  place  a  !  season,  for  there  are,  happily,  sorts  that  will  be  good  in  winter, 


provide  for  a  supply  of  heat  both  for  top  heat  and  bottom  heat  ; 
also  means  for  giving  air,  and  as  in  certain  seasons  the  internal 
air  should  be  duly  supplied  with  moisture,  he  will  obtain  this 
by  having  evaporating-pans  fixed  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  or  by 
syringing  them  when  warm.  The  season  when  this  moisture  in 
the  air  is  necessary  and  useful  is  in  spring  and  summer,  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  to  cause  the  fruit  to  swell  kindly  and  equally. 
I  may  as  well  state  on  the  rather  disputed  point  of  growing 
them  in  pots  when  of  a  fruiting  age  and  size,  or  planting  them 
out  at  that  time  of  growth,  that  certainly  the  finest  pit  of  Pines 
in  fruit  that  I  ever  saw,  were  planted  out,  and  that  was  at  Tren- 
tham,  when  Mr.  Fleming  was  gardener  there.  From  his  great 
success  I  must  give  the  palm  to  the  system  of  planting  cut. 
His  fruit  (Queens),  chiefly  were  all  large,  well-swelled  fruit. 
This  point,  however,  I  leave  to  be  decided  by  further  trials. 

VARIETIES. 
During  the  time  that  the  pineries  are  being  erected,  the  plants 
to  furnish  them  should  be  inquired  after.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  them  clean — that  is,  free  from  insects,  such 
as  the  white  and  brown  scale  and  mealy  bug :  hence  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  gardener  should  see  and  closely  examine  them, 
and  being  satisfied  with  them,  he  can  order  at  once  the  quantity 
required,  and  have  them  carefully  tied  up,  packed,  and  sent 
home.  The  fruiting  plants  should  be  sent  with  their  balls  entire. 
If  those  balls  are  carefully  mossed  roxmd  they  may  be  laid  flat- 
in  either  boxes  or  square  large  hampers.  If,  however,  the  place 
is  near  enough,  the  plants  may  be  tied  up  and  set  in  their  pots 
amongst  bark  or  sawdust  in  a  large-enough  van,  and  thus  they 
will  travel  securely  and  safely  to  their  destination.  Succession  and 
nursing  plants  may  have  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  shaken  off 
the  roots,  be  packed  in  moss,  and  the  leaves  tied  up  snug,  and 


layer  upon  the  leaves  to  plunge  the  pots  in. 

Hot  Water  for  Bottom  Heat.  This,  when  judiciously  ap- 
plied, is  excellent,  and  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  in  regard 
to  temperature.  Under  the  beds  where  the  Pine  Apples  grow, 
whet  her  in  pots  or  planted  out,  there  should  be  a  chamber, 
and  'n  that  chamber  a  large  tank  filled  with  water,  through 
which  j-ipes  filled  wilh  water  and  connected  with  a  boiler 
should  run,  ascending  and  descending  to  have  a  due  circula- 
tion. This  method  has  the  advantage  also  of  being  clean  and 
tidy,  and  there  is  not  at  any  time  so  much  trouble  in  prepar- 
ing the  bed  as  is  the  case  where  bark  or  leaves  are  used.   If  the 


and  others  that  are  suitable  for  summer  ;  also,  secondly,  whether 
large  or  medium-size  fruit  are  esteemed ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  fruit 
is  required  all  the  year  round. 

It  may  be,  that  my  readers  would  be  glad  to  know  where 
they  could  procure  Pine-Apple  plants  in  quantities  and  qualities 
to  furnish  a  moderate-sized  stud  of  pineries.  Some  years  ago  I 
used  to  obtain  Pine  plants  from  a  Mr.  Davis,  of  Starch  Green, 
near  Hammersmith.  His  plants  were  always  clean  and  well 
grown.  I  also  have  had  good  plants  from  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isle- 
worth,  but  he  being  dead  I  do  not  know  whether  his  successor 
keeps  up  the  stock.     Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  had,  a  few  years 


plants  are  grown  in  pots,  there  must  be  something  to  plunge  J  ago,  a  great  stock  of  plants  in  the  range  of  houses  they  rented 


them  in,  even  when  bottom  heat  is  supplied  by  hot  water.  As 
that  something  is  not  required  to  produce  bottom  heat,  of  course 
the  pit  to  hold  it  need  be  no  deeper,  or  very  little  than  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  pots  level  with  the  rims.  Bark,  or  sawdust,  or  even 
sand,  may  be  used  for  plunging  in  ;  the  last  being  the  cleanest 
end  least  liable  to  breed  worms  or  other  insects.  I  have  seen 
Pines  grown  successfully  by  having  a  platform  of  boards  with 
holes  cut  through  to  suspend  the  pots  in  as  it  were,  over  or  in 
a  chamber  heated  with  hot  water,  and  good  Pines  were  produced 
thereby;  but  such  a  method  requires  so  much  attention  and 
expense  to  keep  up  a  regular  bottom  heat  all  through  the  year, 
that  I  fear  its  permanent  adoption  for  the  purpose  is  not  likely 
to  become  general :  still  I  conceive  it  is  worth  further  trials. 

Steam  for  Bottom  Heat. — At  Horsforth  Hall,  a  place  I  have 
already  referred  to,  the  houses  were  heated  by  steam  sent  round 
the  houses  in  shallow,  tight,  stone  flues,  and  under  one  large  pit 
jets  of  steam  were  thrown  in  similar  cavities  at  intervals.  The 
pit  was  filled  with  bark,  and  certainly  the  occasional  throwing  in 
the  steam  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  bark  warm  much  longer 
than  if  no  steam  had  been  used.  The  grand  objection  to  steam 
used  any  way  to  supply  heat  is  that  before  any  heat  can  be 
obtained  the  water  must  be  got  up  to  boiling  temperature  (212") 
in  order  to  produce  steam  ;  whereas  in  the  hot-water  system 
heat  is  generated  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  lighted  ;  and,  besides 
that,  the  expense  of  a  steam  apparatus  is  much  greater,  the  boiler 
being  very  much  larger,  and  the  fireplace  also  of  a  proportionate 
size  requires  a  larger  amount  of  fuel;  hence  steam  is  now,  I 
believe,  quite  gone  out  of  use. 

This  completes  the  section  on  the  proper  habitations  that  the 
grower  should  provide  for  growing  this  delicious  fruit.  He  will 
put  up  three  houses  for  the  different  stages  of  growth;  be  will 


at  Hampton  Court.  If  there  are  any  other  growers  of  Pine 
plants  for  sale,  all  I  can  say  for  them  is,  Advertise  your  stock 
and  you  will  get  customers  for  them  no  doubt.  Many  private 
gardens  dispose  of  their  surplus  stock  of  Pine  plants.  If  I 
wanted  such  I  would  advertise  for  them  at  once,  and  I  should 
not  fear  obtaining  any  quantities  that  I  needed. 

The  best  season  for  these  exotic  plants  to  travel  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  during  the  summer  months.  They  might,  however, 
be  so  securely  packed  in  the  earlier  and  later  months  of  the  year 
as  to  be  conveyed  safely  during  those  seasons. 

The  Queen.  —  I  place  this  good  old  variety  the  fust.  For, 
general  purposes  there  are  none  better.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit, 
free  to  grow,  easily-excited  to  fruit,  and,  when  well  grown 
a  good  fair  useful  size,  and  its  flavour  is  most  excellent.  There 
are  some  varieties  of  it — namely,  Bipleii  Queen. — Rather 
stouter  in  habit,  free  to  grow  and  fruit,  rather  larger  in  size 
than  the  old  Queen,  and  by  many  esteemed  superior  in  flavour. 
Moscow  Queen. — Very  dwarf,  short  broad  leaves,  and  easy  to 
fruit,  flavour  rather  inferior,  generally  less  in  size  than  either  of 
the  former  varieties.  Welbeelc  Queen. — Very  dwarf  in  habit, 
leaves  rather  long,  curving  downwards  ;  spines  very  large  and 
rather  thin  on  the  leaves  :  fruit  medium,  very  firm  flesh  of  a 
nearly  white  colour  ;  flavour  good.  Eeeps  well.  In  estimation 
about  second-rate.  Fairrie's  Queen. — I  first  saw  this  fine  variety 
at  A.  Fairrie's,  Esq.,  Aighburth,  near  Liverpool,  in  whose  pinery 
it  fruited,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  England.  Habit  dwarf 
and  compact,  leaves  short  and  rather  curving  downwards,  fruit- 
ing-plants  not  occuping  more  than  15  inches  square;  fruit 
large,  handsome  shape,  rather  globular  in  form,  firm  in  flesh, 
very  juicy,  and  well  flavoured.  A  first-rate  variety  fur  summer 
or  autumn ;  but  I  apprehend  not  so  good  for  winter. 
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Black  Jamaica. — Habit,  rather  tall  with  long  leaves.  Fruit, 
medium  size  ;  pips,  flat ;  shape,  a  long  oval ;  flesh  melting, 
flavour  most  excellent,  as  good  in  winter  as  summer,  keeps  well. 
I  know  no  Pine  so  good  in  flavour  as  this  fine  variety.  The 
gardeners  in  the  north  of  England  call  this  variety  the  Mont- 
serrat,  but  as  the  best  growers  in  the  south  name  it  the  Black 
Jamaica, I  think  that  should  be  its  general  name.  The  Montser- 
rat  is  something  like  it,  but  more  pyramidal,  and  soon  decays 
after  it  is  ripe :  previous  to  that  decaying  it  is  equal  to  the 
other  in  flavour.  I  believe  it  is  now  out  of  cultivation. — 
T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRUNING  LARGE  LIMBS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 
VARIEGATION  OF  PLANTS. 
Sojie  time  since,  in  your  No.  26,  you  observed,  "We  cannot 
advise  about  tli9  wall  trees  without  more  information.  Cutting 
off  branches  ot  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees,  4  inches  in 
circumference,  requires  much  discretion." 

Now,  I  have  cut  leaders  and  side  branches  of  various  sizes,  from 
8J  inches  in  circumference,  with  perfect  success  ;  and  in  every 
case  I  find  the  bark  grows  over  the  cut.  Many  years  ago,  when 
in  Manchester,  I  was  shown  the  cut  by  a  gentleman,  a  school- 
master, who  was  passionately  fond  of  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  though 
he  did  not  to  my  knowledge  cut  fruit  trees  in  the  way  I  beg  to 
bring  to  your  notice,  I  thought  I  would  try  the  plan  on  the  stone 
fruits,  and  see  if  it  would  prevent  the  "  gumming."  Well,  the 
first  year  it  was  good,  second  ditto,  and  third  the  same ;  so  now 
the  public  shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  schoolmaster's  cut, 
for  it  is  not  my  own,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  play  the  Jackdaw 
among  Peacocks,  and  strut  off  with  plumes  and  honours  not 
my  own. 

We  learn  as  much  by  the  eye  as  by  the  ear — I  have,  therefore, 
sent  two  little  drawings,  a  the  right 
cut.  It  will  here  be  seen  that  the 
bark  is  bevelled  down  to  the  wood  ; 
it  is  easily  done,  and  no  gumming 
takes  place,  no  matter  what  time  of 
the  year  the  cut  is  made ;  b  is  a  clean 
cut,  and  the  branch  will  gum  unless 
the  wound  be  rubbed  over  with  lime, 
or  some  caustic  to  burn  the  edge  of 
the  bark.  If  what  I  have  written 
is  not  clearly  understood  I  shall  be 
happy  to  offer  any  further  explana- 
tion. 

In  the  summer  of  1860  I  found  growing  in  my  shrubbery  a 
most  beautifully-variegated  young  Oak.  I  Bhowed  it  to  Mr. 
Standish  who  thought  it  worth  trying  to  see  if  the  variegation 
would  stand.  He  took  it  up  himself  and  shook  out  all  the  poor 
sand  from  the  roots,  for  it  grew  in  a  damp,  shady,  sandy  place, 
and  potted  it  in  good  soil.  This  year  the  variegation  had  nearly 
grown  out,  but  I  have  taken  it  and  put  it  into  poor  sand  again, 
and  we  shall  see  if  it  returns  to  the  variegated  or  comes  green. 
As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Beaton  I  will  give  him  the 
plant  if  he  likes  to  experiment  on  it,  for  his  word  has  authority, 
whereas  I  am  simply  an  unknown  quantity. — X. 

[Bevelling  the  edge  of  the  bark  is  a  very  old  mode  of  finishing 
off  the  stump  of  an  amputated  branch.  We  practised  it  forty 
years  since,  and  then  it  was  an  old  practice  with  our  teacher. 
When  we  spoke  of  "  discretion"  being  required  in  cutting  away 
the  large  branches  of  Peaches  and  other  trees,  we  had  not  in 
contemplation  the  fear  of  gumming,  but  the  general  disturbance 
of  a  tree's  constitution,  often  occasioned  by  severe  amputations. 
Many  trees  never  acquire  a  vigorous  growth  afterwards. — 
Eds.  J.  op  H.] 


TIMBER   FOR   GARDEN    STRUCTURES. 

No  doubt  when  good  sound  oak  is  used  for  door-frames, 
sills,  and  wall-plates,  and  best  Petersburg  red  deal  for  rafters, 
sash-bars,  &c,  a  very  durable  house  can  be  made  with  such 
materials;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  one  equally  as  good,  and 
perhaps  better,  can  be  built  with  Pitch  Pine  of  best  quality. 

My  own  experience  of  it  is  slight ;  but  your  correspondents 
speak  of  it  as  being  as  durable  as  oak  for  posts,  staircases,  &c, 
and  amongst  others  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  subject  to,  the 


Messrs.  Smith,  nurserymen,  of  Dulwich,  givo  it  an  excellent 
character.  They  have  known  it  in  use  for  many  years ;  and  I 
saw,  when  at  their  nursery  a  short  time  ago,  they  were  using  it 
for  making  and  repairing  frames.  At  any  rate,  I  think  of 
trying  it  for  a  span-roof  house,  30  feet  by  50  feet. 

I  quite  agree  with  those  who  advise  a  free  use  of  paint  when 
jointing  the  parts  together,  and  in  contract  work  this  is  not 
always  properly  attended  to.  Oars  is  not  done  by  contract;  it 
is  done  on  the  place,  and  the  carpenters  have  no  objection  to  a 
paint-pot  standing  beside  them.— John  Stevens,  Gardener, 
Malvern  Hall,  Solihull. 


WINTERING  DELICATE  STANDARD  ROSES. 

We  have  some  new  standard  Rose  trees  from  France.  They 
have  flowered  this  summer,  but  look  delicate,  and  we  havo  fears 
for  the  approaching  winter.  We  should  be  much  obliged  for 
hints  for  protecting  them  during  the  approaching  winter.  Our 
aspect  is  exposed  on  the  north-west  coast  of  England,  and  very 
bleak  and  windy. 

[There  is  no  better  plan  for  protecting  delicate  standard  Roses 
than  that  which  Mr.  Rivers  hit  upon,  and  recommended  for 
Bourbons,  and  such  others  as  are  like  them.  The  plan  is  to 
take  them  up  carefully  and  place  them  behind  a  wall— that  is, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  the  heads  leaning  against  it. 
The  roots,  or  over  the  roots,  he  mulched  with  some  dry  litter, 
and  with  mats  he  secured  every  bud  when  most  Roses  were 
more  tender  than  the  present  race.  If  such  Roses  were  planted 
out  again  at  the  end  of  February,  they  would  bloom  as  freely  as 
if  they  had  not  been  moved,  and  after  three  years  of  that  treat- 
ment any  Rose  which  would  not  stand  our  climate  ought  to  be 
frosted  and  done  with.  We  followed  Mr.  Rivers'  plan,  and 
found  it  most  useful. 

The  next  best  plan  is  to  stuff  hay,  or  straw,  or  fern,  which  is 
better,  in  among  the  branches,  and  make  it  conical  like  a  boy's 
rush  helmet;  but  the  standards  must  be  well  staked.  Thirdly, 
and  the  most  expensive  plan,  which  is  perhaps  the  surest,  is  to 
make  a  triangle  with  three  long  stakes  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  Rose  tree,  fasten  the  tops  of  the  triangle  over  the  centre  of  the 
Rose,  and  thatch  the  triangle  like  the  thatch  of  a  cottage-hive, 
and  stuffing  dry  fern  or  hay  among  the  branches  if  the  winter 
prove  very  severe.] 


OXFORD    MILLS'    CELERY    AND    FLOWER 
SHOW. 

On  Saturday,  September  14th,  the  workpeople  in  the  employ 
of  Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  held  a  Horticultural  and  Floricultural 
Show  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  neat  and  commodious  institu- 
tion, recently  built  by  that  philanthropic  and  public-spirited 
gentleman,  near  his  extensive  mills.  The  Exhibition  comprised 
an  excellent  collection  of  flowers  and  fruit  grown  by  the  work- 
people, with  a  number  of  choice  plants  and  flowers  from  the  con- 
servatories and  gardens  of  Thomas  and  Hugh  Mason,  EsqrB. 
The  show-room  was  beautifully  adorned  with  a  large  number  of 
devices  in  flowers,  which  were  so  well  arranged  that  they  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  professional  hands ;  but  several  of  them 
were  made  by  the  wives  of  the  workpeople,  and  the  colours  were 
so  judiciously  blended  as  to  produce  the  most  perfect  "harmony 
of  contrast."  There  was  a  little  neatly-arranged  stand  table 
worked  in  red  and  white  flowers,  save  the  top,  which,  with  pur- 
ple and  white  flowers,  was  made  to  represent  a  draughts-board ; 
another  was  in  the  form  of  a  chandelier,  and,  although  a  pretty 
piece  of  floral  ornamentation,  it  failed  in  obtaining  a  prize 
through  its  non-arrival  in  time  for  competition  ;  but  George 
Charlton,  Esq.  (who  accompanied  Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  and  other 
gentlemen  during  the  evening)  was  so  pleased  with  the  design 
that  he  gave  it  an  extra  prize  equal  to  the  first ;  that  which  ob- 
tained the  second  award  was  in  the  form  of  a  palm  tree,  and 
was  very  pretty,  but  not  so  well  arranged  as  the  others.  Besides 
these,  there  were  other  designs,  amongst  which  we  particularly 
noticed  one  in  the  shape  of  a  proud  Peacock,  with  its  extended 
fiery  tail  spreading  around  as  though  it  were  alive,  and  in  Bearch 
of  Sol's  benignant  rays  to  reflect  his  light  upon  it.  There  were 
some  very  good  Apples  and  other  fruit  exhibited,  and  specially 
observable  was  a  plate  of  Raspberries,  grown  by  Mr.  W.  Tipping, 
manager  of  the  mills.  They  were  splendid  fruit  for  this  time  of 
the  year— or,  in  fact,  any  other  time.     There  were  also  some 
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splendid  Dahlias,  some  early  Crocuses,  and  numerous  other  fine 
specimens  of  planls,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Indeed,  we  may 
say  that  everything  was  very  good,  and,  the  Show  being  free  to 
the  public,  it.  was  visited  by  large  numbers  during  Saturday  and 
Monday.  On  (he  evening  of  the  former  day  a  brass  band  was  in 
attendance,  and  on  that  of  the  latter  a  party  of  tonic  sol-fa 
singers  were  engaged,  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  Woodcock.  The 
chief  prize  for  Celery  was  the  very  handsome  sum  of  £3,  given 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Mason;  his  father,  T.Mason,  Esq.,  a  so  gave  a 
prize,  the  others  bi  mg  rai  ed  by  the  workpeople.  The  Judges 
were  Mr.  John  Moss,  Mr.  William  Worrell,  and  Mr.  John 
Hague,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hugh  Mason  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  their  decisions  gave  the  coinpletest  satisfaction.  We  had 
almost  forgot  to  allude  to  the  fact  ;  but  talk  about  Celery  sticks, 
and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  them  lately,  why 
there  was  one  here  (not  for  competition)  which  weighed  upwards 
of  13  lbs.  The  show-room  was  set  out  and  embellished  with 
pictures  and  banners,  and  we  saw  that  the  reading-room  had 
just  received  an  additional  attraction  by  a  large  photograph  of 
Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  subscribed  for  by  the  workpeople,  and  form- 
ing an  appropriate  companion  ornament  to  the  address  lately 
presented  to  him.  Several  of  the  Cottagers  had  flags  Boating 
from  their  wii.dows,  large  colours  were  hoisted  above  the  mills, 
and  everything  was  done  to  render  Oxford  as  gay  as  possible, 
and  not  without  success  either,  as  the  tov.t  ensemble  clearly 
demonstrated.  It  would  be  well  if  other  large  employers  of 
labour  would  encourage  horticultural  pursuits,  if  only  for  this 
Season,  by  breaking  up  some  of  their  land  to  find  their  work- 
people employment  this  winter.  They  might  let  off  pieces  as 
Potato  land,  which  could  be  turned  over  during  the  winter, 
while  the  mills  are  running  short  time,  and  be  in  readiness  for 
cropping  in  spring.  This  would  be  a  much  better  plan  than 
for  the  male  operatives  to  be  walking  about  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  and  we  trust  the  suggestion  will  receive  that  con- 
sideration which  its  importance  demands. 

On  Saturday,  October  12th,  the  cottage  gardeners  who  com- 
peted with  Celery,  flowers,  and  fruit,  in  the  reading-rooms  con- 
nected with  these  mills,  on  Saturday,  the  11th  ult.,  held  a  tea- 
party  in  honour  of  the  event,  when  about  200  sat  down  to  an 
excellent  tea  and  sandwiches,  to  which  they  did  ample  justice. 
After  tea,  Mr.  John  Hague,  Hugh  Mason,  Esq's,  gardener,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Tipping  being  indis- 
posed. 

The  Chairman,  on  rising,  said  he  felt  a  little  flattered  by  occu- 
pying the  chair  at  a  tea-meeting  of  gardeners,  their  wives,  and 
friends,  and  was  glad  to  see  so  many  people  patronising  gar- 
deners. He  thought  he  might  congratulate  the  Oxford  Mills' 
cottage  gardeners  on  the  success  of  their  first  Floral  and  Horti- 
cultural Show,  and  hoped  to  see  them  next  year  improving  on 
what  they  had  done  so  well  this.  This  being  a  gardeners' festival, 
he  Would  say  a  little  about,  gardens  and  gardeners.  Soma  people 
made  a  point  of  paying  that  there  was  no  art  in  gardening. 
Now,  he  (the  Chairman)  supposed  that  those  were  the  people 
who  took  theirsa-ks  early  in  a  morning  and  helped  themselves  to 
the  cottage  gardeners'  Onions  and  Gooseberries ;  and  if  he  should 
ever  catch  one  of  those  people  he  would  be  inclined  to  Lynch 
law  him,  and  feed  him  on  Onions  until  he  was  fairly  satiated'. 
He  was  glad  to  scp  so  many  cottage  gardens  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  for  they  were  good  places  for  the  factory-workers  to  spend 
their  leisure  time  in,  and  a  little  gardening  was  beneficial  in 
many  ways.  A  garden  was  a  good  school  in  which  to  learn 
patience,  perseverance,  and  order,  for  so  thai  nothing  might  be 
done  in  a  hurry.  The  gardener  had  to  abide  by  certain  laws, 
which  woulil  rarely  allow  of  any  exception  or  breaking.  He 
might  learn  patience  from  a  common  Gooseberry  tree,  and  see 
something  worth  the  trouble  by  watching  one  put  forth  its  tiny 
leaves  in  spring,  and  then  sec  it  put  forth  its  bloom  ;  then  see 
its  fruit  form,  and  watch  it  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  until  it 
became  the  full-grown  ripelruit;  all  these  things  would  teach 
him  that  Nature  performed  her  great  and  wondrous  works  in  no 
hurried  manner,  but  performed  all  with  an  uuerring  certainty. 
A  garden  taught  patience  by  the  gardener  seeing  his  fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  grow  better  by  daily  watching  and 
tending  them,  and  protecting  them  from  their  enemies,  and 
giving  them  help  in  the  form  of  water  and  manure;  or,  as  he 
(the  Chairin  n)  would  call  it,  giving  them  food,  drink,  and 
clothing.  They  would  learn  that  nothing  could  be  done  with- 
out patience;  and  soon  learn  that  success  in  gardening  as  well 
as  in  other  things,  required  a  deal  of  perseverance.  The  com- 
monest observer  might  teach  his  children  order  in  a  garden  ;  for 


if  he  must  be  successful  he  would  see  that  his  work  must  be 
done  at  the  right  time,  and  everything  be.  in  its  right  place. 
Weeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  choke  the  crops  •  and  he  could 
see  how  much  better  it  was  to  have  good  things,  which  only  took 
up  the  same  room,  whether  they  were  in  the  garden  or  in  the 
mind.  To  the  factory-worker  a  garden  was  a  good  place  for  him 
to  resort  to  in  spring  and  summer,  at  the  end  of  bis  day's  labour, 
which  was  generally  very  monotonous  in  its  character.  In  the 
garden  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  Nature,  whose  pleasing 
changes  and  forms  never  stood  still.  An  essential  advantage 
was  gained  by  the  factory-worker  in  having  a  garden  ;  he  could 
have  nice  fresh  vegetables,  instead  of  vegetables  that  have 
travelled  a  long  way,  and  were  often  scarcely  fit  for  human 
food ;  and  a  garden  was  a  good  place  to  pass  leisure  hours  in, 
now  that  the  hours  of  labour  were  shorter  than  they  were  in  times 
past,  which  he,  for  one,  hoped  would  never  come  again.  Al- 
though factory  operatives  worked  less  hours  than  formerly, 
they  would  still  want  something  to  do ;  for  a  man  grown  up 
was  like  a  child,  he  must  have  something  to  do,  even  in  his 
leisure  hours,  and  if  he  could  not  do  good  things  he  generally 
did  had  ones.  He  was  glad  that  his  worthy  employer  had  given 
the  operatives  of  Oxford  Mills  something  towards  encouraging 
them  to  make  good  use  of  their  leisure  hou'S;  and  he  (the  Chair- 
man) should  be  happy  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  at  cultivating 
the  soil.  After  speaking  very  highly  of  professional  gardeners,  and 
passing  some  humorous  remarks  upon  the  privileges  of  gardeners, 
lie  sat  down  amidst  loud  applause. 

The  choir  (which  is  mostly  composed  of  the  mill  hands,  and 
lead  by  Mr.  Thomas  Woodcock )  gave  some  very  choice  glees 
and  songs,  for  which  they  were  deservedly  encored  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  recitations  were  given,  when  votes  of  thanks,  with  three 
times  three,  were  given  to  the  choir,  and  also  to  the  tea-makerB, 
reciters,  and  Chairman.  The  room  was  then  cleared,  and  a 
quadrille  band  introduced,  to  which  the  young  folks  danced 
right  merrily  ;  others  played  at  various  games  in  the  reading- 
room,  while  a  number  of  the  older  hands  sang  and  recited  for 
one  another  in  the  smoking-room  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  the 
company  broke  up,  after  having  spent  avery  pleasant  evening. — 
(Ashton  Reporter.) 


WINDOW  CONSERVATORY. 

A  lady  wdiose  residence  will,  probably,  be  at  Torquay,  will 
be  gra'eful  for  information  respecting  the  construction  of  a  con- 
servatory. It  is  intended  to  alter  and  improve  the  house,  and 
she  wishes  to  know  if  the  sash-windows  of  the  drawing-room 
and  dining-rooms  cannot  be  made  available  for  the  front  of  the 
proposed  conservatory.  The  situation  of  the  villa  is  very  high 
and  exposed,  but  as  the  conservatory  will  receive  every  ray  of 
light  and  gleam  of  sunshine  throughout  the  day,  it  is  thought 
that  the  building  will  be  light  enough  with  broad  piers  between 
the  front  lights.  The  question  she  desires  to  be  answered  is, 
How  broad  might  the  piers  safely  be  built,  and  what  glass 
should  be  used  for  the  roof? 

[The  piers,  pillars,  or  pilasters,  might  be  from  18  inches  to 
30  inches,  according  to  the  height.  If  the  front  of  the  house 
was  to  be  10  feet  in  height,  from  15  inches  to  IS  inches  would 
be  wide  enough  not.  the  make  the  house  look  heavy.  However, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  arrange  according  to  the  character  of  the 
villa.  The  sashe3  may  do  very  well.  The  roof  may  be  of  Hartley's 
rough  patent,  and  no  shading  will  be  required  then.] 


OVER- VIGOROUS    ESPALIER    PEAR    TREES- 
MEALY    BUG. 

I  hate  two  espalier  Pear  trees  in  my  garden,  which  from  im- 
proper pruning  have  not  borne  any  fruit  for  several  years. 
Instead  of  producing  fruit-spurs,  they  have  sent  out  in  their  place 
a  number  of  strong  wood  shoots,  which,  of  course,  are  perfectly 
useless.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  them  into  a  fruit-bearing 
state,  would  it  be  advisable  to  cut  off  the  horizontals  tolerably 
close  to  the  main  stem,  and  thus  let  them  send  out  new  wood 
for  future  training  ?  or  would  it  be  advisable  to  discard  them 
altogether,  and  plant  a  new  tree  or  trees  in  their  place  ?  H  the 
latter,  what  Pear  would  you  recommend  for  espalier  training  ? 

My  pyramidals  (Apple-trees)  are  infected  with  the  mealy  bug, 
Will  anapplication  of  linseed  oil  destroy  them  ? — Rev.  A.  K.  H. 

[If  your"  trees   are  not  shaded  by  buildings  or  other  treeB, 
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root-pruning  would  be  more  likely  to  improve  them  than  any- 
thing else.  Certainly  if  (hey  be  healthy  ihey  ought  not  to  be 
destroyed,  but  if  the  branches  be  long  and  unsightly,  it  would  be 
advisable  in  addition  to  root-pruning  to  out. the  trees  down  and 
graft  them  afresh,  when  you  might  have  several  kinds  on  one  tree, 
the  branches  being  simply  cut  off  at  their  base,  and  grafts  put  m 
at  the  proper  time.  If  your  situation  be  south  of. the  Trent,  the 
following  kinds  will  do  in  most  places  : — Marie  Louise,  Ash- 
down  Park,  Winter  Nelis,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Glou  Morcetui, 
Beurre  Did,  Passe  Colmar,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  several 
others.  Under  any  circumstances  if  the  tree  has  become  un- 
sightly, it  would  be  advisable  to  cut  it  down  and  graft  it  with 
some  of  the  favourites  of  the  district,  adding  some  others  which 
may  be  equally  good,  or  better,  but  may  not  have  been  tried, 
and  it'  the  soil  be  wet  and  sodden,  better  take  the  trees  up 
entirely,  and  raise  them  above  the  surface,  draining  the  ground 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  Pear  seems  to  require  a  drier  sod  than 
any  other  of  our  hardy  fruits. 

Mealy  bug  is  a  very  d  fficult  affair,  the  only  known  remedies 
for  it  being  also  hurtful  ito  the  tree,  but  linseed  oil  is,  perhaps, 
the  least  so  of  any.  Rub  over  the  affected  parts  wlierever  the 
insect  makes  its  appearance,  and  if  taken  in  time  with  young 
trees,  it  will  cheek  the  pest ;  but  with  old,  unhealthy  trees  it  is 
hopeless  to  restore  them  to  vigour  again.  It  would  he  better  to 
destroy  them  and  plant  others,  not  in  the  same  place  for  a  year 
or  two,  unless  you  take  the  trouble  of  exchanging  a  cartload  or 
more  of  the  soil  thoy  are  grown  in  for  fresh  mould.  Salt  water, 
turpentine,  various  chemical  substances  inimical  to  animal  life, 
have  all  been  tried  to  eradioate  this  pest,  but  the  injuries  done 
to  the  trees  were  worse  than  the  effects  of  the  insect  itself,  that 
we  fear  you  must  patiently  watch  its  progress,  and  drop  a  little 
linseed  oil  into  each  place  as  it  appears,  and  not  by  any  means 
coat  the  tree  all  over  with  it  as  a  preventive,  for  in  so  doing  you 
would  seal  it  up.] 


watered   now   they   will   need   little  more  before  -spring.     We 
presume  you  have  taken  off  the  leaves. 

The  Fuchsias  if  to  have  no  water  will  do  better  standing, 
instead  of  the  pots  being  laid  on  their  sides  under  the  stage,  as 
in  the  former  |ilaoe  they  will  absorb  moisture  sufficient  IVoni  the 
ground.  If  you  mu4  lay  them  clown,  you  had  better  water 
them  previously,  and  if  pots  are  placed  above  pots,  cover  them 
over  with  moss  to  keep  them  from  getting  too  dry.] 


FLOWERING-BULBS    IN  JANUARY. 

In  reference  to  your  correspondent  "Cleeicus,"  let  me  just  say 
that  my  bulbs,  put  in  a  week  before  this  time  (October  23rd), 
last  year,  began  to  flower  before  the  end  of  December,  and  were 
in  full  bloom  all  January  ;  those  in  the  soup-plates,  I  mean. 
They  were  in  a  sitting-room,  only  just  above  freezing  at  night 
in  that  cold  weather.— E.  A.  M. 


VENTILATING  A  GREENHOUSE— WINTERING 
GERANIUMS    AND   FUCHSIAS. 

I  hate  a  lean-to  greenhouse  about  18  feet  by  12  feet,  with  a 
very  high  pitched  roof.  The  high  pitch  causes  the  sliding 
sashes  to  run  very  heavily,  and  they  have  remained  closed  nearly 
all  the  summer,  the  trouble  of  opening  and  shutting  being  so 
great.  The  Vines,  three  in  number,  have  borne  well,  but  are 
eaten  up  by  red  spider,  the  result,  my  gardener  tells  me,  of 
deficient  ventilation. 

Would  a  sliding  shutter  3  feet  by  1  foot  6  inches  inserted  in 
the  back  wall  as  near  the  roof  ridge  as  possible,  supply  the  place 
of  the  sliding  sashes,  or  be  only  a  useful  supplement  to  them  ? 
I  cannot  put  two  shutters  as  another  roof  would  interfere. 

I  have  taken  up  some  of  the  old  bedding  Geraniums,  potted 
them,  an 3  placed  them  under  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse. 
Will  they  do  there,  especially  when  the  house  is  heated,  as  it  is 
occasionally,  by  a  hot-air  flue  ?  Will  that  not  excite  them  into 
growth  ?     How  about  watering  ? 

May  I  turn  Fuchsias  out  of  flower  on  their  Bides  under  the 
stage,  and  withhold  water  for  the  winter? — Cardiff. 

[We  do  not  think  one  shutter  will  be  enough  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Instead  of  cutting  your  wall  why  not  fix  your 
heavy  sashes,  and  have  every  other  one  so  much  shorter  as  to 
have  ventilators  of  18  inches  or  so  in  each  alternate  sash  at  the 
top,  which  might  be  hung  on  pivots  to  shut  and  open  easily 
with  a  string.  Your  one  large  shutter  in  the  middle  of  the  back 
wall  might  do,  if  you  could  open  the  angular  spaces  at  the  ends 
above  the  doorways  close  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  With  pl.nty 
of  front  air  on,  these  two  end  openings  and  the  shutter  m  the 
middle,  you  may  keep  all  right,  and  set  the  red  spider  at 
defiance.  Without  such  means  half  of  the  sashes  at  least,  or 
ventilators  in  them,  should  open  at  the  ridge. 

See  "  Doings  of  the  Last  Week,"  as  respects  Geraniums.     If 


MYRTLE   INJURED  LAST  WINTER. 

WitL  you  inform  me  of  the  best  method  of  treating  a  Myrtle 
under  the  following  circumstances  ? — It  is  12  feet  or  11  feet  in 
height,  against  a  wall  due  south.  It  has  hitherto  remained  out 
all  the  winter  without  any  protection  ;  hut  last  winter  the  frost 
injured  it  very  much,  and,  consequently,  in  May  I  had  not  only 
the  dead  wood  cut  out,  hut  the  tree  was  Jighti-m-d  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  its  healthy  wood,  but  be  ng  unwilling  to 
diminish  the  height,  I  left  the  wood  at  the  back.  This  summer 
it  has  come  out  vigorously  where  it  was  cut,  but  the  other  wood, 
though  perfectly  healthy  in  appearance,  .produced  yellowish, 
sickly  foliage.  This  autumn  it  has  gradually  assumed  a  more 
healthy  hue,  still  it  is  unlike  the  vigorous  bottom  shoo's.  Under 
these  circumstances  would  you  defend  io  carefully  from  severe 
frost  this  winter,  in  the  hope  of  its  coming  out  healthily  in  the 
spring,  or  would  you  reluctantly  sacrifice  the  growth  of  years, 
and  reduce  the  tree  to  a  common  shrub  ? 

[Touch  not  a  leaf  of  that  beautiful  Myrtle  till  the  end  of  next 
April.  Then,  or  when  the  new  growth  of  1S62  is  just  1  inch 
long,  stop  every  one  of  the  new  shoo's  or  new  growih  of  this 
season  near  the  bottom,  and  do  not  allow  any  part  of  the  bottom 
to  grow  higher  than  where  you  stopped  till  the  top  of  the  plant 
is  in  full  vigour  again,  if  it  were  not  so  for  the  next  two  years. 
But  you  may  expect  to  see  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
top  and  bottom  restored  by  next  August.  We  have  done  the 
very  thing  more  than  once,  and  we  saw  a  favourite  Myrtle  sacri- 
ficed this  last  summer  for  not  doing  it.  Sometimes  a  very  strong 
shoot  breaks  from  a  dry  part  of  the  top  shoots,  a  robber  as  they 
call  it,  that  you  must  not  allow,  but  stop  it  at  6  inches  or 
9  inches,  so  as  to  equalise  as  much  as  possible  the  fresh  growth 
all  over  the  top  part  of  the  plant.] 


EDGING  MATERIALS   FOR  WALKS. 

Fok  the  information  of  any  of  your  readers  able  to  procure  it, 
the  "  Kerridge,"  or  self-faced  flagstone,  of  course  set  on  edge, 
makes  a  firm,  durable,  and  neat  border. 

I  have  this  year  laid  down  a  quantity  procured  at  Cooke's 
quarry,  Bollington,  near  Macclesfield,  which  cost,  delivered  by 
canal  120  miles  from  the  quarry,  6d.  per  yar.l.  It  is  t-ent  dressed 
on  the  edge  and  jointed;  and  in  lengths  c-f  1  foot  to  4  feet,  by 
9  inches  to  12  inches,  by  about  1J  inch. — K. 


A  FEW  DAYS   IN   IRELAND.— No.  3. 

THE   VICEREGAL    LODGE,    PI1CENIX    PAEK. 

Theee  is  little  of  the  magnificently  royal  in  the  outside  of  the 
unpretending,  modest-looking  building  appropriated  as  the  resi- 
sidenee  of  the  representative  of  Majesty  in  Ireland.  We  have 
been  assured,  however,  that  the  internal  arrangements  are  suffi- 
ciently capacious  and  suitable,  to  have  met  the  requirements  of 
the  many  celebrated  noblemen  who  in  turn  hive  occupied  the 
position  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  Shut  in  from  the  bustle  of  the 
external  world,  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubs,  it  seems  just 
such  a  place  as  poets  and  philosophers  might  lo  ig  for,  if  per- 
mitted to  long  at  all,  and  no  doubt  by  its  very  quietness  has 
helped  to  sooths  down  many  a  heart  wearie  I  and  distracted  by  the 
turbulence,  the  anxieties,  and  the  eares  of  poUticd  life.  There 
seems  to  be  something  peculiarly  fittin;,  that.  sujU  a  lovely  spot 
should  now  be  occupied  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Carlisle, 
not  more  known  for  his  patriotism  than  for  refined  benevolence 
and  true  warmheartedness.  Now,  whm  the  foolish  strifes  and 
deadly  enmities  of  bigoted  partisanship  are  fast  dying  out,  never 
again  it  is  hoped  to  be  aroused  into  action,  an!  when  neighbour 
as  lie  meets  neighbour,  and  sees  so  muca  that  is  worthy  of  his 
respect,  wonders  he  could  not  see  it  all  b;fore  as  well  as  now, 
just  because   he  could   not  .perceive  thj-t   other  -man   wece  33 
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anxious  as  himself  to  secure  the  public  good,  though  the  means 
adopted  might  not  be  exactly  identical.  More  of  the  "  charity 
that  thinketh  no  evil,"  would  be  exemplified,  when  we  act  on  the 
fact,  that  the  same  goal  may  be  reached  by  many  a  different  route. 
The  garden  front  has  more  of  the  dignified,  but  in  unison 
with  the  dignity  the  chief  features  are  —completeness,  quietness, 
and  repose.  The  dignity  is  chiefly  secured  by  a  broad  terrace  of 
gravel  and  grass,  extending  as  far  as  the  garden  front  of  the 
mansion.  This  terrace  is  some  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
flower  garden,  in  front  and  on  each  side.  A  broad  walk  of  the 
same  width  as  the  gravel  on  the  terrace,  with  stone  steps  at  each 
side  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  flower  garden.  The  walk  on 
one  side  going  on  to  a  cricket  ground,  shrubbery,  Pines,  &c., 
and  on  the  other  side  next  the  kitchen  garden,  after  passing  the 
boundary  balustrade,  opening  to  a  walk,  narrower,  though  still 
wide,  extending  in  a  straight  line  370  yards,  and  adorned  on 
each  side  at  regular  intervals  with  plants  as  regular  iu  outline  of 
fine-grown,  healthy  Irish  Yews.  The  middle  of  the  mansion 
acts  as  the  measure  for  dividing  the  flower  garden  in  two  by  a 
wide  gravel  walk,  with  suitable  steps  at  the  incline.  A  fine  dial 
in  the  centre  of  that  walk,  and  steps  again  at  the  extremity  to 
take  you  up  to  a  narrower  terrace  bounded  by  the  balustrade 
and  rases.     The  accompanying  section  will  show  this,  and  also 


Flower  Garden 

how  6uch  terraces,  and  the  simplicity  in  the  details,  give  a 
dignity  to  the  garden  front  of  the  mansion.  (See  the  plan  of 
half  the  garden).  Be  pleased  to  notice  how  the  fine  Irish  Yews 
are  placed  at  regular  intervals  at.  the  sides  of  the  walks. 


Then  the  first  sight  of  the  garden,  even  without  going  over 
it,  which  we  did  not  do,  shows  its  completeness  in  itself.  The 
straight  lines  in  Buch  a  position,  the  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  the  boundary  balustrade  make  all  this  manifest.  No 
mere  scattering  of  beds  in  front  of  a  mansion  or  anywhere  else, 
will  ever  produce  such  a  feeling  of  unity  and  wholeness.  Where 
the  position  will  admit  of  it,  a  flower  garden  near  a  house  will 
never  suffer  from  a  clearly-defined  boundary.  There  is  no 
chance,  then,  of  a  good  plan  being  spoiled  by  one  man  making 
a  few  more  flower-beds  here,  and  sticking  iu  some  more  shrubs 
and  trees  there,  just  because  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to  do  so. 
Perhaps,  the  idea  of  completeness  in  connection  with  seclusion 
and  quiet,  may  have  been  carried  too  far,  as  we  noted  the  tops 
of  young  trees  planted  outside  rising  above  the  line  of  the  balus- 
trade. There  might  be  good  reasons  for  this,  which  we  neglected 
to  see.  There  were  plenty  of  openings  to  admit  the  beautiful  sur- 
rounding scenery  in  the  Park  and  beyond,  and  there  might  be  a 
reason  for  concealing  the  wall  from  the  outside,  more  potent 
than  hiding  anything  outside  from  the  inside ;  but  even  then 
the  trees  should  not  be  too  near  the  wall,  nor  be  prominent 
features  from  the  terrace,  unless  objects  really  worth  looking  at. 

What  pleased  us  most  of  all,  was  the  seeming  quiet  seclusion 
of  the  mansion  so  nicely  carried  out  in  the  feelings  of  rest  and 
repose  excited  by  the  garden  itself.  How  distracting  to  the 
mind  already  jaded  with  care,  to  stand  on  either  of  these  terraces 
and  see  the  whole  space  a  mass  of  gorgeous  colour  with  hardly 
space  enough  between  the  beds  for  the  one  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other.  In  some  positions  this  would  not  be  so  unde- 
sirable, but  here  we  think  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been 
wholly  out  of  place.  The  great  charm  of  this  garden  is  the 
breadths  of  fine  green  turf  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  Not  but 
when  we  saw  it  in  the  middle  of  September,  there  were  not 
abundance  of  flowers.     The  parallelogram-beds  next  the  walks 
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all  circles  mark  -where  upright  Yews  are  planted. 


were  beautifully  in  bloom,  generally  two  or  three  colours,  or  I  united  with  the  open  spaces  of  turf,  gave  a  charming  effect  lo 
more,  in  each  bed,  and  the  circular  group  in  the  centre  was  the  whole,  and  would  teach  a  lesson  to  those  friends  who  must 
equally  well  filled.     The  very  simplicity  of  the  arrangement,  |  have  a  bed  placed  in  every  possible  open  space.     Perhaps  it 
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might  have  lessened  the  simplicity,  if  the  parallelogram-beds 
had  been  shorter,  curved  inwards  at  the  ends,  and  a  circle 
placed  between  every  two  ;  but  it  would  have  admitted  of  more 
variety  in  outline,  and  more  variety  not  in  planting  merely,  but 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  planting,  as  even  level  masses  of 
colour,  however  beautiful,  if  appearing  all  of  the  same  height, 
become  monotonous  to  the  eye.  The  upright  Irish  Yews  so  far 
prevented  this  drawback. 

The  useful  garden  is  large,  we  forgot  how  many  acres,  well 
surrounded,  and  we  think  divided  by  walls  into  three  unequal 
divisions.  The  lesser  of  these  contains  what  may  be  termed  the 
Melon  ground,  pits,  small  houses,  and  ground  for  standing 
plants  in  summer,  and  the  residence  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  much- 
respected  gardener,  with  whom  we  had  not  been  five  minutes 
without  experiencing  not  only  that  we  had  made  a  new  friend, 
but  one  with  whom  we  could  use  the  familiarity  and  freedom  of 
an  old  one.  Some  business  arrangements  prevented  us  getting 
as  much  information  and  that  comparison  of  ideas,  at  all  times  so 
pleasing,  as  we  could  have  wished.  As  we  have  been  dwelling 
upon  flower-gardening  matters,  we  may  here  state,  that  if 
bedding  plants  were  planted  in  the  flower  garden  in  hundreds, 
they  must  in  the  kitchen  garden  have  been  turned  out  in 
thousands.  The  sides  of  the  main  walks  were  thus  rendered 
ornamental,  showing  not  only  the  love  for  such  flowers  in  masses, 
but  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  spare  besides  for  the  useful 
as  respects  the  kitchen  and  the  dessert  table. 

The  entrance  from  the  Melon-ground  quarter  to  the  larger 
garden  showed  a  fine  range  of  glass  houses  400  feet  long,  with 
wide  borders,  and  the  front  of  the  border  a  straight-lined  ribbon. 
A  broad  ribbon  occupied  the  other  side  of  the  walk  much  longer 
than  the  range  of  houses.  On  your  right  hand  as  you  entered, 
in  front  of  a  wall  of  healthy  Apricot  trees,  was  another  ribbon, 
and  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk  was  planted  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  plants  in  front  of  the  Apricot-border  were  all  naturally  low, 
or  made  so  by  nipping  and  pinching,  and  a  good  space  next  the 
wall  was  left  unplanted.  There  were  five  rows  beginning  at  the 
Box  edging,  white  Variegated  Alyssum ;  Gazania  splendens, 
fine;  Purple  Spinach,  of  Henderson's,  pinched  down  ;  Tropseo- 
lum  Stamfordianum,  dwarf  and  full  of  bloom,  though  with  us  it 
grows  too  strong  ;  and  seedling  Cineraria  maritima  for  the  back 
row,  showing  the  same  grey  instead  of  silvery  appearance  as  they 
have  done  with  us,  as  mentioned  a  short  time  ago.  The  other 
side  permitted  of  taller  plants  at  the  back. 

Then  of  the  long  wide  border  15  feet,  opposite  that  in  the  front 
of  the  houses,  the  back  row  was  a  dense  mass  of  Sweet  Peas,  then 
Hollyhocks  in  good  bloom, followed  by  distinct  rows  of  Ageratums, 
white  Verbenas,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Purple  Eing  Verbena,  Bijou 
Variegated  Geranium,  Beautie  de  Paris  Verbena,  a  blueish-grey, 
Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium,  and  Cerastium  tomentosum  next 
the  Box  and  gravel.  We  forget  how  many  rows  were  on  the 
borders  in  front  of  the  houses,  but  they  did  not  occupy  above 
half  the  width,  and  beginning  with  Cerastium  next  the  Box,  the 
rows  were  confined  to  plants  of  low  growth,  and  similar  to  the 
opposite  side,  as  far  as  they  went.  For  ourselves,  though  the 
one  border  would  not  have  been  so  striking  without  the  other, 
we  do  not  think  that  such  borders  in  front  of  houses  are  to  be 
recommended,  unless  at  the  very  front,  and  that  not  so  much 
because  the  plants  starve  the  border,  as  because  they  keep  the 
sun  and  atmosphere  from  acting  on  it.  The  rows  were  farther 
apart  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  planting  them,  and,  therefore, 
every  row  was  clear  and  distinct  from  end  to  end. 

We  now  return  to  the  Melon  ground,  having  disposed  of 
bedding  plants  before  going  farther,  to  have  another  look  at  a 
quantity  of  splendid  Chrysanthemum  plants  plunged  in  ashes 
to  save  watering,  which  took  our  eye  on  entering  the  garden- 
door.  Many  of  these  plants  were  in  24  and  16-sized  pots  set 
inside  larger  ones,  and  then  plunged,  and  ranged  from  3  feet  to 
4  feet,  aud  even  more  across,  bristling  with  shoots  all  over  just 
knotting  for  bloom,  and  many  of  the  widest  plants  were  not 
much  more  than  1  foot  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  These  plants 
were  chiefly  struck  in  the  early  autumn  of  the  previous  year, 
were  potted  and  grown  on  slowly  all  the  winter,  getting  stopping 
as  they  required  it,  received  their  last  potting  early  in  summer, 
and  were  regulated  and  stopped  until  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  training  is  effected  by  two  rods  of  wood  laid  at  right  angles 
across  the  pot,  and  as  far  beyond  as  the  shoots  are  expected  to 
reach.  These  rods  are  securely  fastened  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  by 
a  string  or  wire  below  the  rim,  and  a  smaller  wire  binding  the 
rods  and  the  wire  together,  A  stout  wire  forming  a  circle  is 
fastened  to  the  four  ends  and  the  frame  is  complete.     If  the 


,,  A,  A,  a,  the  four  ends  of 
the  two  crossed  sticks. 
Centre  circle-pot  to  which 
stakes  are  fastened.     Two 


circle  is  large — say  3  feet,  or  more,  in  diameter,  a  ring  or  two 
more  of  wire  divides  the  space  inside.  To  such  frame  the  main 
shoots  are  tied  as  they  grow,  and 
then  the  upright  lloweriug-stems  need 
no  sticks  whatever,  only  a  little  ar- 
ranging with  threads  to  keep  them 
regular.  The  plants  are  kept  rounded 
in  the  centre  to  give  them  a  graceful 
outline.  Of  course  such  plants  are 
liberally  nourished. 

Besides  great  quantities  of  such 
plants  as  Chinese  Primulas,  Cinerarias 
out  of  doors,  and  in  cold  pits,  in  the 
heated  pits  and  houses,  there  were 
fine  plants  of  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans, 
Euphorbia  jaequiniseflora,  Poinsettia 
outside  circles  wire  form-  puleherrima,  Justieias,  of  sorts,  and 
ing  the  training-frame.  other  thing9  for  winter  blooming,  and 

a  very  plain  and  serviceable  low-spanned  house  appropriated  to 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  trained  to  a  trellis  about  15  inches  from 
the  glass.  The  beds  on  each  side  were  heated  by  hot-water  pipes 
below  them.  There  were  upright  pipes  for  letting  up  damp  heat 
as  required,  but  chiefly  for  giving  moisture  to  the  roots,  and 
there  were  pipes  througli  the  bed,  near  the  pathway,  commu- 
nicating with  openings  outside,  bo  that  the  air  so  admitted 
should  be  heated  before  rising  into  the  house.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarity, however,  and  one  involving  economy  of  fuel,  was  that  tire 
flue  from  the  boiler  runs  beneath  the  pathway  in  the  centre,  and 
the  flue  being  strongly  built,  and  covered  with  strong  tiles  raised 
on  the  edges,  so  as  to  hold  water,  there  was  never  any  want,  of  a 
moist  atmospheric  heat.  This  only  proves  what  we  have  often 
stated,  that  the  proprietors  of  small  places  may  go  to  large  places, 
even  regal  ones,  to  learn  economy  in  management. 

The  fine  range  of  houses  in  the  large  garden  are  curvilinear. 
A  great  change  and  improvement  is  being  gradually  carried  out. 
Formerly  they  were  only  11  feet  wide,  and  there  not  being  too 
much  ventilation  at  the  top,  we  should  judge  that  the  heat  must 
at  times  have  been  excessive.  They  are  now  being  enlarged  to 
17  feet  in  width,  by  taking  the  back  wall  farther  back,  leaving 
the  first  roof  as  it  is,  supported  on  pillars,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  new  back  wall  by  a  hipped  glazed  roof,  from  which 
abundance  of  air  can  be  given,  and  also  space  afforded  for  cul- 
tivating many  tilings  against  the  back  wall,  with  a  good  share  of 
light  coming  to  them. 

One  of  these  houses  was  filled  with  fine,  healthy,  well-grown 
Pelargoniums,  designed  to  bloom  early  in  spring,  and  that  with- 
out anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  forcing.  The  plants  had 
been  struck  in  1860,  potted  in  spring,  stopped  as  needed,  no 
flowers  allowed,  and  now  they  are  nice  bushy  plants  some 
30  inches  in  diameter,  with  shoots  of  equal  strength  all  over, 
that  will  ere  long  knot  for  flower-buds.  Another  house  called 
the  Geranium-house,  was  filled  with  large  and  older  plants, 
perfect  pictures  of  symmetry,  now  not  much  more  than  1  foot  in 
height  above  the  pot,  and  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  trained  exactly  as  stated  above  for  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. Many  of  these  had  been  cut  down  last  August,  or 
rather  pruned  back,  have  been  grown  on  slowly  ever  since,  no 
flowers  allowed  to  come,  and  now  they  are  well  regulated  with 
stout  shoots  of  about  equal  strength,  and  will  bloom  in  May  and 
June  of  next  year,  when  we  were  assured  they  would  be  fully 
5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  These  and  those  at  the  Chief 
Secretary's,  were  the  best  plants,  we  think,  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  will  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  best  part  of  two  years 
is  bestowed  on  getting  them  to  the  flowering  state.  As  soon  as 
a  young  plant  is  struck,  potted  off  and  Btopped,  the  training 
commences.  Many  gardeners  have  told  us  how  splendid  these, 
and  those  treated  much  the  same  way  at  the  Chief  Secretary's, 
look  when  in  bloom,  and  no  stake  and  hardly  a  tie  is  perceptible. 
There  is  a  house  also  devoted  to  hardwooded  plants,  as  Acacias) 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  and  many  other  things,  promising  abundance 
of  bloom.  The  workmen  were  engaged  with  others  from  which 
the  fruit  had  been  removed.  In  one  late  house  there  were  some 
nice  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  in  another  a  heavy  crop  of 
Muscats  just  changing  colour,  and  getting  yellow.  In  one 
vinery  70  feet  long,  a  Vine  planted  in  a  corner  at  one  end  inside 
was  destined  to  fill  the  house.  There  had  been  several  plants, 
as  Heliotropes,  and  other  things  planted  close  to  the  end  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Smith  thinking  the  Grape  (Black  Hamburgh)  better 
than  usual,  had  these  plants  all  cleared  away,  and  aB  good  loam, 
&c,  as  he  could  get  put  about  the  roots,  and  the  branches  of 
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the  Vine  divided  end  trained  so  as  to  grow  longitudinally  along 
the  house  some  2  feet  apart.  It  has  been  spur-pruned.  It 
already  occupies  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  house,  and  the 
young  wood  at  the  point  of  every  spurred  stem  is  not  only 
strong,  but  very  equal  in  strength,  short-jointed,  and  the  buds 
bold  and  rounded,  showing  that  the  Vine  will  shortly  fill  the 
house.  The  bunches  were  regular,  and  of  a  good  size,  but 
slightly  tarnished,  here  and  there,  from  being  syringed  with 
water  that  had  left  a  little  sediment.  Many  to  avoid  this,  never 
syringe  at  all  after  the  Vines  are  in  bloom.  The  flavour  was 
delioious,  but  we  could  not  say  it  was  thoroughly  distinct  in  this 
respect  without  tasting  other  varieties  at  the  same  time.  With- 
out this  is  done  we  have  no  faith  in  the  dictum,  "  Never  tasted 
anything  so  nice."  The  houses  were  heated  by  pipes  on  the 
level.     The  flue  from  the  boiler  was  also  used. 

In  what  we  may  call  the  second  garden  there  was  a  range  of 
glass  in  several  divisions  250  feet  long.  There  was  here  an  early 
vinery  just  pruned,  the  wood  looking  nice,  and  three  Peach- 
houses,  from  which  the  fruit  had  been  all  gathered,  but  the 
wood  showing  that  a  heavy  crop  had  been  obtained,  and  the 
wood  in  the  best  possible  condition,  ripe  and  ripening,  neither 
too  strong  nor  too  weak.  These  Peach-houses  13  feet  wide  and 
12  feet  in  height  at  the  back,  had  the  trees  trained  up  16  inches 
from  the  glass,  and  few  plans  answer  better,  and  none  is  more 
simple. 

In  front  of  these  houses  two  large  quarters  were  devoted  to 
dwarf  and  pyramidal  trees  of  Pears,  Apples,  Cherries,  &e.  Dwarf 
trees  round  the  walks,  especially  young  ones,  had  grown  so  well 
that  Mr.  Smith  contemplated  raising  and  planting  again  to 
oheck  their  vigour.  The  walls  were  well  supplied  with  trees, 
and  most  of  them,  especially  the  Peaches,  showed  signs  sf  ripen- 
ing their  wood  kindly.  Fruit  of  all  kinds,  except  early  small 
fruit,  was  scarce  this  season.  The  Strawberries  in  beds,  and  also 
in  pots,  were  looking  strong  for  next  season.  We  suspect  a 
great  number  of  Strawberries  are  forced  every  season.  The 
Strawberry-pots  were  plunged  in  the  ground. 

We  may  just  add,  in  conclusion,  that  those  cannot-'oe-done-with- 
out-things — vegetables — were  in  great  plenty  and  good  condition. 
We  forget  as  to  Asparagus  ;  but  there  are  many  places  in  which 
this  will  not  grow,  though  it  flourished  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  Among  other  things  extra  good  were  late  Peas,  and 
especially  Hair's  Mammoth  Pea,  true,  which  wa9  very  fine,  with 
not  a  sign  of  mildew  about  it.  The  grand  secret,  Mr.  Smith  told 
me,  was  manuring  with  rotten  dung  as  heavily  as  for  a  Celery-bed. 
We  expect  it  will  bear  until  the  frost  cuts  it  down.     R.  Fish. 


GROUND  OE  EARTH-NUT. 

Can  the  Editors  inform  me  what  the  little  bi-lobed  plant  is 
that  school-boys  call  the  Ground-nut,  and  which  they  dig  up 
with  their  knives  and  eat  in  large  quantities?  It  formerly  was 
found  in  Rutlandshire.  I  wish  to  obtain  a  supply  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  If  any  information  could  be  kindly  furnished 
me  where  it  is  probable  it  may  be  obtained,  I  shall  esteem  the 
favour.  It  is  not  the  Orchis  mascula,  which,  I  believe,  was 
formerly  used  for  salep.  If  I  remember,  the  plant  had  a  email 
white  flower.     Could  it  be  the  Saxifraga  granulata  ?— M.  D. 

[It  is  Bunium  denudatum,  sometimes  called  the  B.  flexuosum 
and  B.  httlbociistatmm.  It  has  many  English  names — viz., 
Earth-nut,  Pig-nut,  Ar-nut,  Kepper-nut,  Hawk-nut,  Jur-nut, 
Earth  Chestnut,  and. Ground-nut.  Swine  are  very  fond  of  these 
tubers,  and  fatten  upon  them.  They  are  pleasant  tasted  when 
boiled  or  roasted,  being  superior  in  flavour  to  Chestnuts.  They 
are  cooked  in  soups  in  Holland,  the  Alps,  and  irany  places  in 
this  country,  and  ore  said  to  be  very  nutritious.  We  shall  be 
obliged  by  any  of  our  readers  sending  us  some  of  these  tubers, 
which  we  would  forward  to  our  correspondent.] 


PINE  APPLES  DECAYED  IN  THE  CENTRE. 

HAVJN8  lately  cut  about  three  dozen  bonutiful-lookini;  Pines, 
in  a  small  pit  attached  to  several  others  for  the  cuhivati  n  of 
Pines,  to  n  y  graat  disappointment  these  Pines  when  cut  are 
nearly  nil  black  in  the  core.  They  were  grown  in  pots  :  soil 
used,  three-quarters  turfy  loam,  to  one-quarter  peat,  with  a  little 
charcoal  mixed.  The  peat  is  fibry  and  full  of  fern  roots.  The 
pits  are  bated  with  hot-water  pipes  top  and  bottom.  The 
bottom  heat  has  been  kept  at  90°  to  95°,  the  top  heat  80°  to  95° 


by  day,  and  65°  to  70°  by  night  Every  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  air-giving,  watering,  and  syringing.  Water  is  with- 
held altogether  the  moment  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour. 
They  had  a  little  weak  guano  water  once  a-week  when  the  fruit 
was  swelling.  I  have  grown  Pines  somewhat  extensively  for 
several  years,  but  never  was  so  unfortunate  with  them  before.  I 
Bhall  be  particularly  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  the  reason  why 
they  turn  black  in  the  centre,  and  suggest  a  remedy.  Nothing 
could  have  looked  better  than  these  Pines  when  swelling  and 
colouring  ? — Devoiuensis. 

[We  once  had  a  case  somewhat  similar,  and  attributed  the 
detect  to  keeping  the  plants  too  moist  at  the  roots,  and  in  too 
moist  an  atmosphere  to  swell  the  pips  to  the  greatest  size.  In 
another  case,  to  give  fine  flavour,  we  kept  the  roots  dry  and  the 
atmosphere  more  moist  than  it  should  have  been,  and  the  centre 
was  a  brownish  colour  and  dry. 

We  by  no  means  would  state  that  either  of  those  treatment* 
was  the  cause  of  the  decayed  centres  in  the  present  case,  as  we 
have  heaid  of  the  inquirer  as  a  first-rate  Pine  grower,  but  we 
merely  mention  our  experience  and  hope  that  our  coadjutors  and 
readers  will  be  able  to  give  a  more  decided  reason  for  this  very 
great  annoyance  and  disappointment.] 


BOUQUET  OE  EOLIAGE. 

At  this  dull  time  of  the  floral  year,  few  are  the  flowers  that 
can  grace  our  vases ;  but  empty  VHses  are  the  gloomiest  of 
things,  and  I  think  the  readers  of  The  Joubnal  of  Horti- 
culture will  like  to  have  a  hint  of  a  way  which  I  have  often 
found  very  useful,  as  to  how  to  fill  them. 

I  have  a  vase  before  me  at  this  present  moment,  whioh  looks 
as  light  and  graceful  as  I  could  wish  to  see,  and  all  its  contents 
are  half  a  dozen  leaves  ! 

Everybody  knows  the  magnificent  foliaged  plants  introduced 
so  largely  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch.  A  few  days  ago  I  wanted 
some  pretty  plants,  and  these  gentlemen  very  kindly  sent  me  up 
some  "  patterns  " — that  is  to  say,  cut  leaves-  of  several  Ferns  and 
flowers.  The  flowers,  gay  as  they  were,  I  left  to  fade  unheeded  ; 
for  the  leaves  alone  made  so  exquisite  a  group  as  was  enough  to 
charm  the  most  genuine  lover  of  beautiful  shapes  and  colours. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Pleris — one,  with  a  silvery  vein  ; 
another  upright-leaved  one  harmonising  beautifully  with  the  paler 
green  ;  another  of  the  exquisite  Pteris  tricolor,  with  its  lilac 
Veins;  and  then  a  Caladiurn  veined  with  crimson  and  dotted 
about  with  white.  Two  dark,  coppeiy  Begonia  leaves  are 
ad'ted  ;  but  whether  they  are  improvements  I  can  hardly  say. 
Faithful  tn  my  principles  as  to  Ferns  and  Heaths,  three  or  four 
spravs  of  a  small  pink  Htath  peep  up  amid  the  Fern,  and  give  a 
little  height.  From  my  own  stock  I  added  one  frond  of 
Davallia  (D.  canadensis),  I  purchased  as  a  small  plant  some 
months  ago  from  Messrs.  Hooper's  stock,  and  potted  directly 
into  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  which  makis  all  Ferns  grow  so  luxu- 
riantly and  well ;  and  one  frond  of  Adianturn  formosum  waves 
gracefully  above  all. 

This  is  so  simple  and  so  easy  a  plan  for  filling  empty  vases, 
that  I  am  sure  your  readers  will  like  to  try  it.  My  vase  is  just 
12  inches  high,  and  about  5  inches  wide  across  the  spreading 
lip.— E.  A.  M. 


SHAKSPEABE'S  GARDEN. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Rev.  G.  Granville,  Vicar  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  is  so  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  Shakspeare,  that 
we  have  no  hesitation  whatever,  in  placing  it  before  our  readers  : 

"24,  Essex  Street,  Siyand,  Sept.  13,  1861. 
"  Dear  sir.— I  read  in  the  •Mhtwzum  in  the  spring  of  whit  you  were 
doin^t  for  the  Home  of  shakspeare  ;  ot  the  trees  which  the  Committee  had 
alie«.dy  plmted,  and  of  what  they  Imped  tor  It  was  said,  '  a  fine  Fig 
tree  is  climbing  up  the  west  Wall  and  will  gi  e  ns  grei  n  Figs  in  time  ; '  and 
it  was  asketl,  "who  will  give  t..  Sh  ksm-are  a  hardy  Vine,  one  that  will 
bear  him  the  "purple  Grapes?"'  This  house  is  built  upon  pirt  of  the 
substructure  of  Essex  House.  Tbe  t->0  lower  stories  have  the  old  thick 
walls.  The  garden  is  where  the  old  terrace  once  was;  20  feet  and  more 
above  the  adjoining  Temple  Garden.  Under  it  is  a  lung  lofty  vault,  and  in 
it  are  two  old  Vines  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  are  as  old  as  Elizabeth's 
time  ;  but  I  have  a  fond  hope  that  th  ir  ancestors'  leaves  gave  grateful 
trellis  shade,  as  one  of  them  does  now.  Their  roots  are  somewhere,  no 
doubt;  the  old  mortar  in  the  vaulting  must  he  very  good  to  give  such 
fruit.  Now,  my  family  is  so  romantic  ns  to  believe  that  Shak-peare  must 
have  many  a  time  walked  up  nd  down  eur  bit  of  terrace  ;  have  sat  at  the 
end  with  my  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  Southampton,  admiring  tbe  moonlight 
on  the  river  or  jesting  with  'Night'  Templars  over  tbe  parapet  wall; 
I  must  have  drunk  some  sack  in  the  cellar,  and  taken  water  at  '  the  stairs.* 
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It  is  even  believed  that  hardly  at  Stratford  is  there  anything  so  little 
altered  and  so  near  to  Shakspeure's  footsteps  as  our  paved  garden  :  hence 
my  writing,  that  the  rear  before  last  I  reared  a  Vino  by  bending  down  a 
shoot  from  the  oldest  one;  that  it  is  well  rooted  now,  and  though  this 
season  and  the  last  have  been  unfavourable  it  is  in  excellent  health;  and 
that,  if  it  so  please  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  the 
autumn  being  come,  I  would  have  it  taken  up  and  carefully  packed,  and 
sent  at  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  in  its  '  New  Place.'  I  am  not 
unused  to  Vines;  I  think  that  very  soon  it  would  'bear  the  purple 
Grapes.' — I  am  your  obedient  servant,  *'  John  J.  Cole." 

Of  course  the  Vicar  and  the  Birthplace  Committee  very  gladly 
accept  the  appropriate  present.  We  hope  the  plant  may  thrive. 
— (Aihenaum.) 


WORK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

The  late  beautiful  weather  has,  I  hope,  been  embraced  for 
carrying  out  all  matters  previously  directed.  Perseverance  must 
still  be  continued  in  the  way  of  hoeing,  forking,  and  surface 
stirring  amongst  growing  crops,  particularly  Coleworts,  Cabbage, 
late  Savoys,  and  Kale,  as  a  regular  demand  for  things  of  this 
description  may  be  expected  throughout  the  season,  and  more 
especially  in  the  spring.  Beans,  a  few  Mazagans  may  be  planted 
in  soils  favourable  to  vegetation  during  winter,  either  where  they 
are  to  remain,  or  on  a  sheltered  border,  for  planting  out  early  in 
the  spring.  Cabbage,  vacancies  in  the  main  plantations  to  be 
filled  up  immediately.  Employ  lime  or  soot  about  young  Cab- 
bage and  Lettuce  plants,  and  repair  ravages  from  slugs.  Carrots, 
the  whole  uf  the  principal  crops  to  be  taken  up  and  allowed  to 
dry  before  they  are  stored  away  in  sand.  Cauliflowers,  those  in 
frames  and  under  hand-glasses  to  be  divested  of  their  dead 
leaves,  and  if  any  vacancies  occur  they  should  be  filled  up. 
Give  air  freely  every  fine  day.  Celery,  if  severe  frost  should  set 
in  some  long  litter  should  be  laid  over  the  most  forward  crops. 
Endive,  when  quite  dry,  tie  up  a  good  quantity  for  blanching. 
Onions,  the  autumn  sowings  to  be  hand-weeded,  and  the  ground 
slightly  hoed  between  them.  Peas,  in  very  dry  favourable  situa- 
tions the  first  sowing  may  now  be  made.  Shallots  and  Garlic 
may  now  be  planted  in  light,  dry  soils  ;  but  where  the  ground 
is  heavy  it  is  better  to  postpone  the  planting  to  February.  It  is 
advisable  to  observe  particularly  if  there  are  any  fresh-used 
mouse  holes,  if  any  should  be  discovered  at  once  get  some  water 
and  begin  pouring  it  hastily  into  the  hole,  which  will  soon  start 
the  inmates,  when  a  flat  bushy  bough,  if  used  expertly,  will  soon 
put  an  end  to  all  fears  about  their  attacks  when  the  Pea-sowing 
season  arrives. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

It  is  advisable  to  go  over  the  standard  Roses,  and  to  shorten 
all  the  very  long  shoots,  that  the  power  of  the  winds  may  be 
considerably  lessened  when  beating  on  their  heads.  Chrysanthe- 
mums against  walls  to  have  their  shoots  closely  tacked  to  them, 
and  some  slight  protection  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  of  an  unex- 
pected frost.  If  any  of  the  biennials  are  still  unplanted  let  them 
be  planted  out  now  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
Pansies  may  be  divided  and  planted  out  for  next  summer's 
bloom.  The  sooner  the  Tulips  are  planted  the  better;  when 
the  bulbs  begin  to  elongate  the  leaf-spike  the  roots  are  taking 
harm.  Wherever  alterations  are  in  progress  lose  no  time  in 
completing  the  transplanting  of  evergreens,  the  present  mild, 
damp  weather  being  favourable  for  their  removal.  Be  careful 
to  secure  transplanted  things  against  wind,  especially  large 
plants,  which  should  never  be  left  until  they  are  properly  staked 
or  otherwise  made  fast ;  for  where  this  is  neglected  or  postponed 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  roots  get  injured  through  the  tops 
being  rocked  about  by  the  winds.  As  soon  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  let  the  pleasure-ground  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  swept ;  the  leaves,  if  abundant,  to  be  stacked  up  for 
forcing  purposes,  covering  borders,  &c. ;  and  in  small  places  to 
be  swept  into  a  hole  to  rot  into  leaf  mould.  The  part  near  the 
house  to  be  swept  daily,  to  tvmove  leaves  and  worm  casts  ;  and 
the  gravel  walks  to  be  frequently  rolled,  to  preserve  a  smooth 
surface.  As  the  re-arrangement  of  the  herbaceous  ground  is 
considered  necessary  tvea-y  two  or  three  years  on  account  of  the 
free-growing  plants  getting  too  large,  the  present  is  a  good  time 
for  doing  so. 

FETJIT    GAEDEN. 

Look  over  all  kinds  of  stored  fruit  occasionally,  sort  out  the 
affected,  and  wipe  others  when  required  with  a  dry  cloth.  The 
out-door  Vines  to  be  gone  over,  and  all  the  lateral  shoots  that 
may  have  been  left  to  the  strong  shoots  to  be  taken  off,  and  two 


or  three  of  the  joints  of  nil  the  young  wood  at  once  pruned  off, 
which  wilt  be  the  means  of  greatly  facilitating  the  maturation  of 
the  wood.  Look  over  the  trees  in  old  orchards,  and  remove  at 
once  those  that  are  considered  worthless  or  woraa  out.  Prepare 
some  good  soil  for  planting  other  vai  ieties.  Prepare  ground  for 
new  plantations  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries.  Cuttings  of 
favourite  sorts  may  now  be  made  and  planted. 

stove. 

The  weather  has  been  most  favourable  for  ripening  the  succu- 
lent shoots  of  free-growing  plants,  and,  therefore,  they  may  be 
expected  to  get  well  through  the  winter.  The  temperature  may 
now  decline  at  night  to  60°. 

GREENHOUSE   AND    CONSERVATORY. 

On  all  favourable  occasions  admit  air  freely  ;  it  will  not  pro- 
duce those  withering  effects  that  such  an  exposure  would  do  in 
spring.  The  plants  having  been  recently  fully  exposed  to  shut 
them  up  close  now  would  induce  growth,  and  pa  oduce  ruin. 
Pelargoniums  will  now  require  some  care;  watering  to  be  given 
in  the  morning,  and  when  there  is  any  appearance  of  ill  health 
from  a  foggy  moist  atmosphere  they  would  be  benefited  by  a 
little  fire  applied  with  abundance  of  air  to  drive  off  the  damp  ; 
the  plants  to  be  placed  pretty  close  to  the  glass;  the  principal 
shoots  to  be  pegged  out  at  regular  distances,  and  the  useless  ones 
removed.  Cinerarias  intended  to  flower  as  specimens  in  spring 
should  now  receive  their  final  shift. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
Neapolitan  Violets  to  have  as  much  air  as  possible,  and  the 
runners  to  be  removed  as  they  appear.  Intermediate,  Brompton, 
and  Ten-week  Stocks  intended  for  next  year  to  be  kept  dry,  and 
air  to  be  freely  admitted  to  prevent  damp.  See  tha*  everything 
is  now  stored  for  winter,  and  give  air  most  abundantly  while 
the  weather  is  fine.  Stop  Verbenas  and  other  such  free-growing 
plants  as  they  advance,  in  order  to  render  them  bushy,  and 
water  them  occasionally  but  very  carefully.  The  lights  to  be  on 
during  wet  weather,  but  tilted  up  at  the  back.         W.  KeAne. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Sowed  a  row  in  fine  prepared  soil  of  the  Parsnip  Chervil 
(Chajerophyllum  bulbosum)  recommended  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux,  &  Co.  Earthed-up  Cabbages  to  keep  the  stems 
secure  if  severe  frost  Bhould  come.  Never  knew  Cabbages  and 
Turnips  grow  as  this  season,  dry  weather  and  all  together.  A 
fine  shower  on  the  22nd,  which  will  help  to  fill  tanks  in  this 
neighbourhood  that  have  been  next  to  empty.  Laid  down  in  an 
earthen  pit  the  stems  of  Cauliflower  now  beginning  to  button, 
to  which  we  will  give  a  little  protection  when  needed.  Went 
over  the  Cauliflowers  showing  heads  on  border,  broke  a  leaf  or 
two  and  laid  over  them,  which  will  protect  the  heads  from  raiii 
and  throw  past  them  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  Took  up  all  but 
the  last  sowings  of  Carrots,  Beetroot,  &c,  as  the  latter  is  best 
never  to  see  much  frost.  Gathered  the  last  of  the  Tomatoes, 
which  have  been  going  a-begging  this  season ;  and  dug,  Ot 
rather  trenched,  part  of  Carrot  ground,  in  order  to  put  out  a 
good  piece  of  younger  Cabbages  in  case  the  first  should  be  too 
forward  to  stand  the  frost  well,  as  the  want  of  Cabhages  in 
spring  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  want  of  Parsley,  and  that  was 
scarce  enough  in  some  places  last  year.  Cleared  off  spent  pea 
haulm,  the  latter  ones  being  still  pretty  good  ;  and  collected 
seed  of  Scarlet  Runners,  which  will  be  good  this  season  and  no 
mistake.  If  I  had  not  obtained  plants  from  a  neighbouring 
farmer  I  should  have  been  rather  pressed — my  own  seed,  and 
that  from  an  eminent  seedsman,  alike  refusing  toga-ow  more  than 
soma  thing  like  one  in  six.  I  do  not  know  what  quantity  our 
neighbour  sowed  in  a  bed.  He  said  the  seed  was  from  two  to  three 
years  old  ;  hut  the  bed  was  as  thick  as  the  plants  could  stand, 
and  there  was  no  want  of  applicants  until  it  was  thinned 
sufficiently.  I  believe  our  friend  was  downright  sorry  when 
people  gave  over  coming  to  his  bed,  there  is  such  a  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  oblige.  Sweeped  over  Mushroom-beds,  put  drop- 
pings in  sheds  for  successions,  and  removed  the  spawn  from  the 
heap  as  it  matured,  aB  there  may  be  month's  difference  in  the 
bricks  being  thoroughly  spawned  through.  The  spawn  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  where  it  will  keep  good  for  years.  I 
cannot  well  say  for  how  many,  and,  therefore,  if  a  dealer  has 
some  good  old  spawn,  there  is  no  use  waiting  until  his  fresh. 
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made  of  the  season  comes  in.     I  have  used  it  with  good  results 
four  and  five  years  old,  and  lam  not  eure  but  that  Mr.  Judd,  of 
AHhorpe,  has  used  it  older  still.     It  is  as  well,  however,  not  to  ' 
use  it  too  old,  unless  extra  well  kept,  for   if  exposed  to   damp,  ; 
or  allowed  to   get  too  warm,  I    would    not  give  much  for  it. 
When  matured  the  spawn  should  be  permeated  with  the  white  i 
streaks  smaller  than  the  finest  hairs  ;  if  as  large  as  small  threads 
of  cotton,  it  may  do  for  present  use,  but  it  is  too   far   advanced  j 
for  keeping.     Blanched  Endive,  by  placing  a  tile  or  a  slate  over 
the  tops,  and  moved  some  to  earth-pits,  where  protection  could  , 
be  given  more  easily  as  wanted. 

Dusted  charred  rubbish  among  young  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  I 
and  all  young  things  whatever,  that  the  slugs  might  be  apt  to 
nibble,  and  sent  boys  round  the  walks  to  pick  all  they  could 
find  of  the  slimy  fraternity  in  a  damp  or  dewy  morning.  The 
black-backed  yellow-bellied  chaps  so  difficult  to  kill,  are  fond  of 
getting  on  a  hard  walk  at  such  times,  and  also  of  getting  round 
and  upon  a  handful  of  brewer's  grains. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Brushed  a  few  more  leaves  off 
the  fruit  trees,  and  prepared  for  fresh  planting.  Now  and  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  come,  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  and  also  a  good  time  for  planting  forest 
trees,  as  though  the  leaves  be  still  on  the  trees  they  will  not  be 
injured  now,  and  the  roots  begin  to  run  into  the  warm  soil 
before  winter.  Evergreens  may  also  now  be  moved  with  half 
the  trouble  they  will  require  in  spring. 

GREENHOUSE,    &C. 

The  greenhouse  being  thoroughly  cleaned  has  been  refilled 
with  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c.,  and  means  taken  for  filling  all  the 
spaces  beneath  the  stages  with  plants,  such  as  Euchsias,  and  old 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  that  require  little  light  and  less  water  in 
winter.  All  places  under  glass  will  now  go  through  a  cleaning 
process,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  cramming  process.  Properly 
speaking,  in  most  cases,  this  would  be  wrong,  rs  plants  under 
glass  in  winter,  in  a  growing  condition,  require  more  room  than 
in  winter,  owing  to  the  light  being  so  deficient ;  but,  then,  when 
we  cram  so  much  we  keep  down  the  temperature  to  the  living- 
point  in  opposition  to  the  growing  state,  and  when  we  let 
growth  take  its  way  as  the  days  lengthen  in  March,  we  can  turn 
a  good  many  under  protection  out  of  doors.  A  pit  containing 
some  decayed  leaf  mould  was  turned  over,  15  inches  of  dryish 
dung,  a  little  warm,  placed  beneath  it,  and  the  leaf  mould  on 
the  top,  and  on  this  leaf  mould  the  Golden  Chain  and  Alma  are 
being  plunged  after  being  up  for  a  week,  the  most  of  the  leaves 
being  removed,  the  best  plants  squeezed  into  60-sized  pots, 
and  smaller  ones,  four  or  five,  into  a  48-pot.  The  little  heat 
at  the  bottom  will  encourage  a  few  fresh  roots  before  winter. 
The  tops  will  be  kept  cool  by  air.  We  do  not  want  these  to 
break  much  before  March.  Alma,  and  a  few  other  variegated 
ones,  will  be  treated  the  same  way.  We  shall  take  up  some 
others,  and  pack  them  closely  in  boxes,  or  in  good-sized  pots, 
and  try  and  get  them  under  stages  or  into  sheds  where  frost  and 
damp  will  be  excluded.  Have  pricked  out  a  border  of  Cerastium 
tomentosirn  and  Variegated  Arabis  a  few  inches  apart,  using 
little  bits  so  as  fo  form  them  in  rows,  with  a  little  sand  put  in. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  nice  plants  by  April.  The  beds  in 
the  flower  garden  are  so  little  disturbed  that  we  can  do  nothing 
with  them  as  yet.  Scarlet  Geraniums  are  as  fine  as  ever  they 
were.     The  variegated  ones  are  about  over. — R.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  soteli/  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  $c.»  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Plan  of  Greenhouse  (A  Country  Curate).— See  pages  7$  and  71  as  to 


tank-heating.  Your  mode  of  dividing  the  honse  is  good.  Glass  will  be  best, 
at  least  above  the  stage  in  the  front.  The  other  partmaj-  be  what  you  deem 
best.  Whatever  may  be  your  mode  of  division  you  should  have  opening?  in 
it  to  shut  and  open  at  pleasure;  otherwise  we  fear  if  you  have  merely  a  tank 
along  the  south  end,  and  not  also  along  the  west  side,  you  will  not  have  beat 
enough  in  the  cold  or  greenhouse  part.  With  openings  from  the  propagating- 
house  in  severe  weather  you  may  do  very  well.  In  such  circumstances  we 
prefer  the  span  to  the  lean-to.  Your  having  tlass  to  the  ground  on  the  west 
siilc  will  require  more  heat  in  severe  weather.  The  plants  close  to  the  south 
end  will  be  a  little  drawn  that  way  unless  you  reverse  and  turn  them  round 
frequently,  but  the  buJc  will  face  the  west  or  afternoon  sun. 

Fruit  Trees  for  a  Vinery  (Berk*).— We  do  not  advise  you  to  put  Plums 
in  the  house  if  yru  use  it  to  force  at  all ;  but  Figs  would  do  admirably  in  the 
wannest  end,  and  Apricots  in  the  coldest  If  you  could  give  abundance  of 
air  there,  you  might  try  Coe"s  Golden  Drop  Plum.  Both  these  and  the 
Apricots  must  have  plenty  of  air.  "When  in  bloom  and  in  very  bright  sun- 
shine a  little  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day  would  be  advisable.  You  may 
grow  in  pots  and  plant  cut,  so  as  you  can  ^ct  at  the  roots  when  the  plants 
grow  too  freely. 

Engravings  of  Fruits  (A  Subscriber). —There  is  no  modern  work  like 
that  cf  B.  Langley's  "  Pomona,"  published  in  1729.  The  only  recent  por- 
traits of  fruits  are  coloured,  and  are  in  various  works,  such  as  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  "Transactions,"  the  Auctorium  appended  to  Maund's 
"Botanic  Garden.*'  Ronald's  ■■  Pyrus  Mains  Brentfordiensis,"  Hooker's 
11  Pomona  Londinensis,"  and  Brook-haw's  "  Pomona  Britannica." 

Work  on  Pruning  (A  Subs'-ribcr).— -There  is  no  work  devoted  to  the 
subject.  Our  "Fruit  Manual  for  the  Many"  contains  an  epitome  of  the 
modes  of  pruning  all  hardy  fruit  trees.  You  may  have  it  direct  from  our 
office  for  five  postage  stamps. 
Names  of  Fruits  {Flora). — Your  Apple  is  King  of  the  Pippins. 
D;sa  grandiflora  (Di'tt).— You  had  no  just  excuse  for  writing  to  Mr. 
Leach  on  the  subject.  That  gentleman  gave  the  entire  stock  of  it  to  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Society,  the  money  the  plants  sold  for  to  be  added 
to  the  Society's  funds  "We  have  never  heard  what  the  stock  sold  for,  nor 
who  bought  it;  nor  had  Mr.  Leach  heard  a  short  time  ago.  Perhaps  the  Se- 
cretary has  since  informed  him. 

Wintering  Geeantcms  ( G.  X.}.— The  best  way  to  keep  Scarlet  Geraniums 
in  winter  is  to  cut  them  down  root  and  branch,  just  like  Pelargoniums  in 
October,  and  then  give  them  six  weeks'  or  two  months'  bottom  heat ;  that  is 
most  certainly  the  best  plan.  Then  it  must  follow  that  most  cf  the  small 
fibres  are  cut  out.  But  when  they,  the  plants,  must  be  dried  and  go  into 
cellars  and  similar  places,  the  small  fibres  would  most  certainly  die  of  them- 
selves, just  like  the  fibres  in  Mr.  Rivers'  orchard-house  trees,  and  it  is  as 
certain  that  it  would  be  best  to  part  with  them  at  once. 

Pruning  Roses  (Idem). — The  very  weak  and  the  very  strong  wood  of  al1 
Roses,  without  exception  of  kinds,  should  be  prune  1  in  Jnly,  not  in  October 
or  November.  After  the  first  flush  of  summer  bloom  is  over  every  Rose 
ought  to  be  "regulated,"  which  means  the  sa:ne  as  the  summer  pruning  of 
Currants  and  Gooseberries.  The  very  weak  wood  of  all  Roses  ought  to  be 
cut  out  at  the  end  of  October;  and  all  the  unkindly  and  weak  Roses  you  see 
here  and  there  on  the  top  of  fiddlestick  stems  and  called  standards  ought  to 
have  their  annual  winter  pruning  before  October  has  passed.  All  moderate 
Roses  to  be  pruned  in  February,  and  all  very  strong  ones  not  till  April.  The 
reasons  for  the  differences  will  be  found  amply  detailed  in  former  volumes. 
We  are  glad  to  have  queries  from  you,  or  from  any  other  correspondent, 
every  week,  but  only  two  or  three  questions  at  a  time,  so  that  each  querist 
may  have  due  attention. 

Taking  a  Small  Farm  {Farming  Adventurer). — It  is  difficult  to  give 
advice  in  your  case  in  the  absence  cf  all  knowledge  of  the  locality  you  pro- 
pose to  settle  in;  but  assuming  it  to  be  in  the  environs  of  some  large  town 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  of  your  success.  At  the  same  time  you  must 
prepare  yourself  for  many  difficulties  and  some  few  disappointments,  but 
with  a  determined  perseverance  to  succeed  there  is  little  doubt  but  you  will 
ultimately  do  so.  We  think,  however,  that  less  thau  six  acres  will  suffice  if 
you  purpose  to  cultivate  it  by  hand  labour,  which  is  the  best  way  to  make 
expensive  land  pay,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  you  will  find  it  very 
dear.  A  friend  of  ours  similarly  circumstanced  as  ycu,  started  a  small 
nursery  or  market  garden  a  few  miles  out  of  Liverpool,  and  he  had  to  pay  an 
almost  fabulous  price  for  the  plot  of  land  he  wanted;  but  he  is  doing  well. 
All,  however,  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  district.  If  you  have  much 
knowledge  of  gardening  you  might  erect  some  g'ass  structure  to  produce 
Grapes  or  other  fruits  that  would  pay  well,  or  you  might  turn  your  attention 
that  way  and  erect  some  for  your  neighbours,  there  being  an  increased 
demand  for  such  things.  At  all  events,  before  you  embark  in  an  undertaking 
of  which  you  are  not  most  intimately  acquainted,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
look  well  around  you,  and  consult  others  similarly  situated  to  what  you  wish 
to  be,  making,  ot  course,  allowance  for  any  prejudicial  opinion  that  may  be 
given.  Having  given  this  general  advice,  we  give  a  brief  answer  to  your 
three  questions.  1,  Six  acres  of  land,  if  good  and  within  six  miles  of  a  town 
of  100,000  inhabitants,  would  in  all  probability  cost  £500,  aud  more  if  there 
were  buildings  upon  it;  and  indifferent  land  is  dear  at  any  price  fcr  hand 
labour.  2,  The  neighbourhood  of  a  town  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  tor 
such  an  undertaking,  as  affording  the  best  market  for  produce.  3,  If  culti- 
vated by  hand,  less  than  six  acres  ought  to  occupy  both  you  and  all  your 
family. "  So  much,  however,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  cultivation, 
market  garden  crops  following  each  other  in  quick  succession  requiring  much 
labour.  Fruit  orchards  less,  excepting  in  the  fruit  seas  n,  anl  then  there  is 
employment  for  all.  But  above  all  do  not  settle  down  in  a  bleak  ungenial 
neighbourhood;  for  although  you  may  succeed  even  then,  you  will  find  it 
uphill  work.  In  conclusion,  we  advise  you  to  read  carefully  the  directions 
given  for  cropping,  tfcc,  in  the  Two- Acre  Fanning,  and  also  in  the  subsequent 
articles  in  that  way  in  The  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Flowees  in  Booqiueis,  Ac.  (A.  L.  J/".).— The  communications  on  this 
Bubiect  which  have  appeared  with  the  signature  "E.,"  will  shortly  be 
published  in  the  form  of  a  small  volume* 

Flo w-ER- garden  Plan  (C  -4.).— The  planting  is  very  good  indeed.  We 
never  offer  an  objection  to  any  plant  or  plants,  any  one  may  choose, 
providing  the  colours  come  near  the  truth  ;  and  there  is  not  much  discre- 
pancy between  plants  which  are  matched  in  pairs,  or  planted  the  one  with 
the  other. 

Archimedean  Machine.—  "  T.  P."  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain 
one.    Any  machinist  advertising  them  would  find  customers. 
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Asphalte  Walks  [MUtonienna).— We  know  that  the  asphalte  walks  do 

not  injure  trees  or  plants  srowincjin  the  adjoin inp  borders,  nor  do  they  injuie 
the  grass  of  a  lawn  which  they  bound  ;  nor  do  we  think  they  would  injure 
Box-edging  unless  the  tar  was  allowed  to  run  among  it,  which  might  hceaMly 
prevented  by  a  board  placed  before  it,  while  the  aaphalte  was  hying  laid  down. 
Proportions  of  a  Greenhouse  [Quid  Protest).— For  sucha  house  IS  feet 
long,  9  feet  wide,  the  height  at  back  might  be  10  feet  to  11  feet,  and  the 
height  in  front  from  5\  feet  to  G  feet  The  front  sashes  may  be  handed  halt 
Of  them  as  von  propose,  or  the  ventilation  may  be  in  rhc  brickwork,  and  the 
glass  fixed  'in  front  as  well  as  the  roof.  Three  ventilators  in  the  back  wall 
3. J  feet  long,  and  1  foot  wide  near  the  apex,  would  do  for  such  a  root,  and 
then  all  the  roof  might  be  fixed.  This  would,  perhaps,  be  simpler  than 
havinjf  three  ventilators  in  the  roof  at  the  apex,  and  sll  the  rest  fixed.  For 
such  a  purpose  as  you  propose,  a  brick  or  iron  stove  will  do,  with  a  pan  of 
water  on  it  ;  a  litt.e  boiler,  however,  would  enable  you  to  heat  both  houses. 
Riddel's,  and  Lynch  White's  conical,  without  brickwork  would  answer  your 
purpose,  or  any  other  small  one. 

Dissecting  Leaves.— Mr.  Peisac  has  stntus  some  specimens  of  leaves 
"done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The>  are  of  the  Oak,  and  one  or  Uo  other 
trees,  and  very  perfect. 

Preserving  "White-hearted  Cabbages  (Alpha).— The  best  plan  we  have 
seen  tried,  was  to  take  up  the  plants,  or  even  cut  them  over  level  with  the 
ground  when  the  heads  were  quite  dry,  and  cover  them  up,  stems,  heads, 
all  in  dry  bog  earth.  We  have  also  tried  the  Bame  in  burned  charred  rub- 
bish, but  not  with  so  geud  effect.  They  will  keep  a  good  while  in  a  cool,  dry 
shed,  with  their  stems  struck  in  6oil ;  of  course,  the  place  in  all  cases  must  bo 
dry.    What  say  other  correspondents  ? 

Vinegar  Plant.— The  correspondent  who  wished  for  one  can  b  supplied 
by  sending  for  it  to  Mrs.  Potts,  Gilston  Road,  West  Brompton,  Middlesex, 
who  most  obligingly  offers  it. 

Currant,  Gooseberry,  and  Raspberry  Bushes  Failing  (S.  31.).— YovV 
soil  being  '■  light  and  dry  on  a  subsoil  of  chalk,"  explains  why  these  fruits 
fail.  Your  only  remedy  is  the  application  of  clayey  loam  to  improve  the 
staple  of  the  s'oil;  mulching  over  the  surface  to  keep  in  the  moisture,  and 
watering  liberally  during  dry  weather  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

Rockery  {R.  M.). — You  will  see  your  inquiry  treated  of  at  length  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Rubson  next  week,  which  we  expect  will  meet  your  case,  and 
we  thank  you  for  making  the  inquiry,  as  the  subject  of  a  rock  garden  had 
not  been  sufficiently  treated  of  in  our  Journal. 

Growing  Mushrooms  (A  New  Subscriber).— You  will  see  an  article  nex* 
week  on  the  subject,  and  some  others  will  follow.  You  must  obtain  spawn 
from  some  respectable  dealer,  as  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  it  for  use  the 
present  autumn.     It  is  sold  by  the  bushel,  and  in  general  is  good. 

White  Tree  Carnatun  The  Beide  (S.  Caistars,  Edinburgh).— If  the 
plant  retains  its  present  character  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  class 
of  Tree  Carnations. 

Propagation  of  Strawberry  by  Flower-stem  {John  Southern). — YoU 
do  not  understand  the  case.  Your  specimens  are  merely  runners  bearing 
fruit  prematurely  ;  the  other  was  an  instance  alleged  of  a  flower-stalk  being 
induced  to  strike  root,  either  as  a  layer  or  a  cutting.  Your  specimens  are 
only  instances  of  what  occurs  every  year. 

Size  op  Supply-pipe.— "Whether  will  a  two-inch  pipe,  or  a  four-inch 
pipe,  from  the  boiler  into  three  flow  and  return  pipes,  of  1  inches  diameter 
each,  heat  a  conservatory  in  the  quickest  and  best  mannei  ?"—  K.L.M. 

[The  four-incli  flow-pipe  will  convey  the  hot  water  most  quickly ;  and,  as 
there  are  so  many  flow-pipes  of  large  diameter,  it  would  be  altogether  more 
effective  than  a  supply-pipe  only  2  inches  in  diameter.] 

Names  of  Plants  (A  Subscriber). — Yours  is  Centaurea  montana,  not 
C.  candidissima.  If  anywhere,  you  may  obtain  C.  ragusina  by  applying  to 
some  of  the  chief  London  nurserymen.  Notes  upon  residences  will  continue 
to  appear  in  our  pages.  ( IT.).— A  form  ot  Lastraea  filix-mas;  but  from  the 
tip  of  a  frond  we  cannot  tell  if  it  is  any  pecul'ar  form,  or  merely  a 
vigorous  example  of  the  species. 


FLOWER    SHOWS    FOR    1861. 

November  6th  and  7th.    Royal  Horticultural  Society.     (Fruit  and 

Chrysanthemums.)     Garden  Superintendent,  G.  Eyles. 
November  12th  and  13th.    Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society, 

See.,  W.  T.  Howe. 
November  14th  and   15th.    Crystal  Palace.     (Chrysanthemum  Show.) 

Sec,  W.  Houghton. 
N.B. — Secretaries  of  Societies  intending  to  advertise  in  our  columns  will 

oblige  us  by  sending  an  early  intimation  of  their  exhibition  days. 
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calne  exhibition  of  domestic 
poultry. 

The  Meeting  just  closed  is  the  first  Poultry  Exhibition  ever 
jet  held  iu  Calne,  and  although  all  the  arrangements  indispens- 
able to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  such  a  Show  were,  con- 
sequently, quite  new  to  the  Committee,  great  credit  is  due  to 
those  gentlemen  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 


residence.  We  were  much  gratified  to  find  that  not  a  single 
instance  of  ill  health  presented  itself  among  any  of  the  specimens 
exhibited,  although  of  late  sickness  lias  been  somewhat  prevalent 
at  the  generality  of  our  poultry  shows  ;  nor  can  we  omit  to 
mention  the  wise  precaution  of  the  Calne  Committee  in  white- 
washing the  pens  at  the  onset,  together  with  posting  publicly 
placards  requesting  the  visitors  not  to  handle  or  feed  the  poultry. 
The  admission  of  dogs  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  a  good  supply 
of  gas  was  laid  on  specially  for  this  occasion.  To  add  to  it§ 
popularity,  the  band  of  the  Rifle  Volunteers  enlivened  the 
proceedings  by  playing  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  poultry-tent.  Calne,  though  small,  is 
a  very  neat  and  healthy  town,  it  possesses  a  flue  old  church,  and 
in  the  graveyard  surrounding  it  is  to  be  seen  a  somewhat  ex- 
pensive tomb,  erected  in  the  year  1717,  iu  memory  of  Inverto 
Boswell,  "  King  of  the  Gipsies,"  who  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  83.  The  legend  runs,  that  throughout  this  long  life  he  never 
once  slopt  beneath  a  roof,  but  invariably  abided  under  the  tents, 
at  that  time  so  universal  among  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged. 
Here  we  have  a  pretty  good  evidence  that  constant  exposure 
produces  hardihood,  a  hint  that  may  possibly  prove  useful  to 
those  of  our  poultry  friends,  who  as  invariably  "  coddle  up  " 
their  pets,  and  thus  not  unfrequently  "  kill  them  with  kindness." 
The  gipsy's  tomb  is  a  most  singular  and  elaborate  structure, 
somewhat  injured  by  the  hand  of  time,  but  still  one  of  interest 
to  the  passing  visitor.     But  to  return  to  the  poultry-tent. 

Spanish  fowls  stood  at  the  head  of  the  prize  list.  In  the  class 
Mr.  Rodbard  exhibited  a  pen,  doing  his  yard  no  inconsiderable 
credit,  and  securing  to  that  gentleman  a  special  prize  of  five 
guineas  ;  an  equally  well-deserved  slice  of  good  luck  falling  to 
an  especially  good  pen  of  White  Dorkings,  the  property  of  Mrs. 
H.  Fookes,  of  Blandford.  Both  these  premiums  were  a  liberal 
addition  to  the  general  prize  list,  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Allen  Poynder,  of  Hartharn  Park,  for  the  best  two  pens 
in  either  Spanish,  Dorkings  of  any  variety,  Cochins  of  any  colour, 
or  Game  fowls  of  any  breed.  These  prizes  undoubtedly  added 
greatly  to  insure  a  keen  competition.  In  the  class  for  any  breed 
of  Dorkings  except  Greys,  a  mistake  in  entry  by  three  different 
exhibitors,  placed  four  pens  of  undoubtedly  the  best  birds  in 
the  tent  quite  out  of  competition.  We  repeat,  as  we  have  done 
again  and  again,  competitors  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  correctness  of  their  entry  papers,  as  any  mistake  here  renders 
disqualification  inevitable,  nor  can  Judges  or  Committee  rectify 
such  irregularities  after  their  admission.  We  fully  admit  the 
gravity  of  annoyance  to  owners  from  bucIi  a  result ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  though  such  slips  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip,  when  the  fowls  prove  for  themselves  how  easily  they  could 
have  won,  only  render  still  more  keen  the  disappointment.  The 
real  ground  of  complaint  is  not  in  the  strictly  carrying  out  the 
regulations,  but  the  wrong  entry  beforehand.  Many  pens  of  the 
Buff  Cochins  were  really  excellent,  still,  strange  to  say,  neither 
the  Blacks,  Whites,  nor  the  Partridge-coloured  were  anything 
but  indifferent.  The  Game  classes  were  both  good  and  closely 
competing.  The  Hamburghs  were  good  compared  to  those 
usually  shown  in  the  Bouthern  counties.  In  Black  Poland's,  Mr. 
T.  Panton  Edwards,  of  Lyndhurst,  exhibited  two  pens  that 
proved  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  the  whole  Exhibition : 
indeed,  it  is  very  rarely  they  have  been  equalled. 

Although  in  the  class  devoted  to  Golden  or  Silver-laced 
Sebright  Bantams,  only  three  pens  of  the  former  variety  were 
entered  (not  a  single  specimen  of  the  Silver  being  shown),  we 
cannot  recall  to  mind  so  close  a  trial  for  superiority,  all  nine  of 
the  birds  being  far  better  than  have  been  seen  for  a  long  time 
past.  By  referring  to  the  prize  list  it  will  be  seen  that  those 
noted  Bantam  breeders,  Harvey  Dutton  Bayley,  Esq.,  Rev. 
G.  S.  Cruwys,  and  Rev.  G.  P.  Hodson,  were  the  proprietors.  In 
the  class  for  any  other  Bantams,  the  Game  were  faultless,  and 
the  White- booted  ones  were  excellent. 

We  do  not- expect  to  see  much  improvement  throughout  the 
season  in  either  the  Turkeys  or  Geese,  which  took  precedence  at 
Calne. 

The  Rouen  Ducks  were  both  numerous  and  good,  but  the 
Aylesbury  breed  were  indifferently  represented.  The  Show  stood 
well  as  to  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks,  with  an  entry  of  twelve 
capital  pens.     The  first-prize   pen   were  peculiarly   small   and 


ducted.     The  entries  amounted  to  170  pens,  a  number,  as  will 

be  generally  admitted,  quite  equal  to  the  anticipations  of  those 

Tvho  reflected  on  the  fact,  that  both  the  Worcester  and  Devizes  I  lustrous!     The  plumage  of  many  of  the  remaining  pens  was  also 

Shows  are  this  year  held  within  a  few  weeke  only  of  the  same     faultless. 

time  as  that  we  now  refer  to.      The  pens  were  placed  under  a         It  is  some  time  since  we  saw  a  show  that  stood  so  strongly  in 

most  commodious  tent,  erected  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.     numbers,  or  so  well  in  Brahmas,  as  the  Calne  Meeting,  both  the 

Gabriel,  on  her  land  closely  adjoining  the  lawn  at  the  front  of  her  |  light  and  also  the  dark-feathered  varieties  appear  to  be  especial 
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favourities  in  thin  locality,  and  not  a  few  of  the  chickens  were 
unusually  promising. 

The  "Any  oilier  variety"  class  was  well  filled,  and  the 
specimens  far  beyond  the  average  of  such  entries,  ihe  Sebae- 
topol  Geese,  a  most  beautiful  and  unique  variety  of  ornamental 
water  fowls,  were  shown  in  first-rale  condition  by  Harvey 
Dutton  Eayley,  Esq.  Their  novelty  brought  many  visitors,  A 
protective  price  ot  £25  the  pair  prohibited  sale,  however.  It 
seems  somewhat  singular,  that  though  introduced  some  years 
back,  and  thus  beautiful,  they  still  appear  to  be  nearly  as 
limited  in  point  of  numbers  as  at  the  onset. 

Although  Calne  now  labours  under  the  real  disadvantage  to  a 
poultry  show,  of  being  six  miles  from  a  railway  station,  the  birds 
were  promptly  returned;  and  we  hear  with  pleasure  a  line  is 
now  actually  in  construction  to  the  town.  In  future  years, 
therefore,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Calne  Show  will  rise 
considerably  in  importance,  more  particularly  should  the  meeting 
take  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year. 

Spanish.— First,  J.  E.  Bodbanl,  Aldvrick  Court,  Wrington.  Second' 
J.  O.  Brinkworth,  Ciilne.    Highly  Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne. 

Dorkings  (Grey)  —First,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Lintun  Park,  Staplehurst. 
Second,  R.  Henry,  Jan.,  Calne.    Commended,  K.  Hrnly,  jun.,  Calne. 

Dorkings  (any  vaiietv  except  Grev).—  First,  Mrs.'  H.  Fookes,  White- 
church,  Blandfovd  (White).     Second,  withheld. 

Cocbin-Cbina  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  White- 
church,  Blandfovd  (Buff).    Second,  A.  Heath,  Calne  (Buff). 

Cochin-China  (any  variety  except  Cinnamon  and  Buff'.— First,  with- 
held.    Second,   R.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage,  Monmouth  (Whit-). 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— Fust,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aid  wick 
Court,  Wrington  (Black-breasted  Red).  Second,  K.  H.  Keab'le,  Preshute, 
Marlborough  (Black-breasted  Red).  Highly  Commeneed,  V.  Sandford, 
Cliatsvorth  Lodge,  Mannamead,  Plymouth  (Black-breasted  Bed).  Com- 
mended, V.  Sandlord  (Black-breasted  Red). 

Oame  (any  variety  except  Reds).— First,  A.  M.  Sloper,  Seend,  Wilts 
(Duckwings).  Second,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  More-hard  Court, 
Tiverton.     Third,  F.  Baily,  Calne  (White). 

Hamburghs  (Gold  or  silver-spangled).  — First,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis, 
Linton  Park,  Staplehurst  (Silver).  Second,  F.  Baily,  Calne  (Golden) 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Gilbert,  High  Street,  Devizes. 

Hamburghs  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled).— First,  Miss  L.  Keabie,  Maddell 
Farm,  Lambourne  (Silver).  Second,  E.  C.  Phillips,  Chippenham  (Golden). 
Commended,  B.  Rumboll,  Calne  (Silver). 

Polands  (any  variety).- First  and  Third,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst, 
Hants  (White-crested  Black).  Second,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath 
(Silver). 

Bantams  (Gold  or  Silver-laced).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Ickwell  House, 
Biggle-wade.  Second,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Morchard  Court, 
Tiverton.  Highly  Commended,  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Pc-therton  Bridg- 
water (Sebiight). 

Bantams  (any  variety  except  Laced).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Baylev,  Ickwell 
House,  Biggleswade  (Biack-red  Game).  Second,  V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth 
Lodge,  Mannamead,  Plymouth  (Duckwings).  Highly  Commended,  Eev. 
G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Morchard  Court,  Tiverton  (White) ;  V.  Sandlord, 
(White).     Commended,  J.  Gould  Chippenham,  (White). 

Any  Variett  of  Fowl  not  Mentioned  in  the  Above  Classes.— 
First,  J.  H.  Cr  .igie,  Woodlands,  Chigwell,  Essex  (Brahma  Pootra).  Second, 
J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes  (Malays).  Third,  A.  Heath,  Calne  (Light  Bmhmns). 
Highlv  Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne  (Light  Brahmas).  Commended, 
J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath  (Brahma  Pootra). 

Turkeys.— First,  Miss  L.  Crawshay,  Caversham  Paik,  Reading  (Cam- 
bridge). Second,  Miss  J.  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe,  Bath  (Black).  Highly 
Commended,  Mrs.  G.  H.  W.  Heneage,  Compton  Bassett  (Norfolk);  Rev. 
H.  G.  Baily,  Swin-on  (Cambridgeshire). 

Geese.— First.  Mrs.  H,  Fookes,  Whitechureh,  Bradford  (Grey).  Second, 
T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade  (Sevastopol).  Highly  Com- 
mended, Miss  L.  Crawshay,  Caversham  Park,  Reading  (y\  hue  l'uitch)  ; 
H.  Brown,  Blacklanel  Park  (Chinese). 

Ducks  (Rouen ).— First  and  Second,  Rev.H.  G.  B.iilv,  Swindon.  Highly 
Commended,  Miss  L.  Crawshay,  Caversham  Park,  Reading;  R.  Keevil, 
Lacock,  Wilts.     Commended,  J.  P  Coleman,  Bever.-hro.ik  House,  Calne. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  G.  Hanks,  Qnobwcll  Faini,  Malmcsbuiy. 
Second.  G.  Bryant,  jun.,  Litilecott  Mill  Pewsey. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— First,  F.  W.  Earlo,  Edenhimt,  Prescot. 
Second,  G.  S.  Sainsburv,  Rowde,  Devizes.  Highly  Commended,  G.  S. 
Sainshurv.    Commended,  G.  S.  Sainsburv. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Variety).— First,  "T.  H.  D.  Baylev,  Biggleswade. 
Second,  E.  C.  Phillips,  Chippenham  (Call  Ducks). 

Spanish  Chickens.— Fir-t,  J.  H.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington 
Second,  J.  O.  Brinkworth,  Calne.  Commended,  F.  Crook,  12,  Harringdon 
Street,  London,  N.W. 

Dorking  Chickens. -C.  Smith,  Durnford,  Salisbury.  Second,  Lady 
J.  Cornwalli",  Linton  Park,  Stanlekurst. 

Cochin-china  Chickens.— Fit st  and  Second.  Major  .F.  C.  Hass.nl, 
Hilsea,  Forlsnioulh,  Commended,  Mrs.  II.  Fookes,  \Vhitechuich,  Bland- 
ford. 

Game  Chickens.— First,  W.  Long,  Devizes.  Second,  R.  Elling,  Sntton 
Parva,  Warminster  (Black-breasted  Reds).  Highlv  Commended,  .1.  Koable, 
Thatcham,  Newbu.y  i  Biai  k-broasted  Reds) ;  K.  Eliing  (Black.breasted 
BedsJ.  Commended,  W.  Bleadcn,  Calne;  F.  Baily,  Calne  (Black-breasted 
Reds.) 

Chickens  (Any  eli«tinot  breed).- First,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst,  Hants. 
(White-Crested  Black  I'olands).  Second,  Lady  J.  Cornwadis,  Linton  Park 
Staplehurst  (Silver-spangled  Hamburghs).  Highly  Commcnued,  J.  H. 
Craigie,  Woodlands,  Chigwell,  Essex  (Brahma  Pootra);  T.  P.  Edwards 
( Whitc-crrstcd  I'olands) ;  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath  (Brahma  Pootra)  ; 
J.  P.  Coleman,  Bcversbrook  H  use,  Calne  (Japanese)  ;  F.  Baily,  Calne. 
(Golelen-spang'eil  IL.inburghs.)     Commended,  J.  II.  Craigie. 

Sweepstakes  por  Single  Cocns(Any  Variety).- Prize,  ,T.  R.  Bodbanl, 
Aldwick  Court,  Wiington  (Spanish.)    Pri2e,  J.  Lamb,  Higbworth  (Black- 


breasted  Bed  Game.)  Prize,  A,  Heath,  Calne  (Light  Brahma.)  Highlv 
Conimr-ml  d,  J.  P..  Bodbald  [Duckwing  Game  Bantam.)  Commended,  A". 
Heath  (Spanish.) 

The  Judges  were  Charles  Ballanoe,  Esq.,  of  Taunton,  Somerset, 
and  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham. 


COLOTTK  OF  POWTER' S  EYES. 

Will  you  say  in  your  next  paper  if  a  first-class  Powter  would 
be  disqualified  if  the  eyes  do  not  match,  one  being  a  pearl  eye 
and  the  other  quite  dark?  Plcse  say  if  that  would  disqualify 
the  pen,  or  would  an  inferior  bird  with  even  eyes  stand  a  better 
chance  of  a  prize  than  the  one  named? — Cheshire. 

[Any  Powter,  except  white,  should  have  gravel,  orange,  or 
pearl-coloured  eyes.  Imperfect  eyes  are  a  fault,  but  not  of  that 
magnitude  as  to  be  considered  a  disqualification,  yet  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale  where  the  competitors  are  otherwise  very  nearly 
balanced. — B.  P.  Brent.] 


hybeid  between  the  grouse  and 
blace  cock. 

We  have  often  denied  the  existence  of  crosses  and,  consequent, 
hybrids  in  a  state  of  nature.  We  were  lost  week  compelled^ to 
own  we  were  mistaken.  We  saw  in  Mr.  Baily's  shop,  in  Mount 
Street,  a  piain  cross  between  the  Grouse  and  Black  Cock.  We 
say  plain  because  it  possesses,  undoubtedly,  such  evidence  as 
cannot  be  questioned,  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a  cross. 

It  is,  we  believe,  being  stuffed.  We  will  give  a  full  aecount 
of  it  before  loug. 


REMINISCENCES   OE  A  GAMEEEEPER. 

[Continued frontpage  480.) 

A  WEEK  sufficed  to  show  me  I  was  fallen  into  a  very  land  of 
milk  and  honey.  My  cottage  was  furnished  not  only  well,  but 
almost  elegantly,  and  it  possessed  everything  that  could  be 
required  for  comfort,  ease,  and  utility.  What  a  difference 
between  the  agent  and  manager!  Instead  of  a  written  order  to 
justify  the  disbursement  of  sixpence,  I  was  told  if  I  wauted 
anything  I  could  have  it.  I  was  haunted  by  only  one  care;  it 
was  too  good  to  last,  and  I  was  always  on  the  qui  vive  to  prevent 
or  avoid  anything  that  coulel  jeopardise  my  place. 

I  found  whenever  there  was  the  probability  of  a  hard  day,  the 
head  keeper  had  the  gout,  and  his  duty  devolved  on  me;  but 
everything  was  so  perfect,  and  so  liberaliy  provided  for,  that 
even  work  became  a  luxury.  (Such  guns:  such  dogs;  such  an 
unlimited  number  of  markers,  watchers,  or  beaters,  that  I  often 
seemed  to  myself  rather  an  officer  in  command  than  a  servant 
under  orders. 

The  manor  was  a  beautiful  one,  rather  hilly,  but  abounding 
in  open,  level  spots,  and  ml  ring  almost  any  description  of  sport. 
My  master  was  more  than  popular,  he  was  beloved  by  every 
man  on  his  estate,  and  for  that  reason  the  keeper's  place  was  an 
easy  one ;  every  man  was  a  keeper.  I  may  here  be  pardoned  if 
I  indulge  in  a  trifling  digression.  I  would  sooner  take  two- 
thirds  of  the  salary  of  a  popular  man,  than  twice  as  much  of  one 
who  was  disliked.  It  was  a  treat  to  live  on  this  estate.  Capital 
cottages,  large  gardens,  constant  employment,  and  uniformly 
kind  treatment,  nuide  a  contented  labouring  population.  Except 
for  a  fortnight  before  and  after  Christmas,  and  for  a  wot -k  or  two 
about  laying  time,  no  real  watching  was  necessary,  and  I  soon 
found,  like  all  *he  other  servants,  I  was  thriving,  and  my  clothes 
were  getting  small.  But  we  all  saw  with  fear,  that  the  life  that 
suited  us  so  well,  was  killing  our  master.  He  not  only  got  stout 
but  he  was  drowsy,  and  although  the  medical  men  ordered  more 
exercise,  he  took  less.  He  now  rode  when  shooting.  When  I 
was  first  with  him,  he  generally  started  about  ten,  luncheon  met 
him  at  the  appointed  spot  at  two,  and  there  whs  little  shooting 
afterwards.  But  they  were  luncheons ;  not  a  little  hand-basket 
of  notions  and  remnants,  but  two  donkeys,  one  laden  wilh  pan- 
niers, the  other  with  a  keg  and  bottles. 

The  house  was  always  full  of  company  in  the  shooting  season, 
and  two  or  three  parties,  of  two  each,  in  September,  had  their 
beats  and  keepers  appointed  to  them,  with  instructions  to  meet 
at  Juiiebeon-time.  No  ofii  nee  was  so  serious  in  my  master's 
eves  as  to  be  nnpunc'ual.  The  stcward's-room  boy  and  a  stout 
lad  accompanied  the  luncheon,  and  with  our  help  it  was  soon 
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spread  out.  Those  panniers  were  rich  ones ;  every  description 
of  pie,  cold  fowls,  small  hams,  large  tongues,  sandwiches,  fruit, 
&0.,  all  |iaeked  iu  metal  cases  that  fitter!  in  a  box  which  formed 
the  table.  Silver  forks,  spoons,  and  goblets,  and  in  winter  I 
have  known  hot  soups  and  made  dishes  sent  out  into  the  coverts. 
All  sorts  of  nine  and  .mineral  waters  loaded  tne  other  donkey, 
while  the  keg  was  filled  with  beer  for  us.  Luncheon  always 
lasted  an  hour,  often  more.  Nothing  eatable  was  returned  to 
the  house,  but  all  was  given  to  the  keepers  and  others.  It  was 
the  head  keeper's  place  to  name  the  spot,  and  he  generally  pitched 
on  a  summer-house  or  good  shed,  except  in  very  hot  weather, 
when  he  would  select  some  shady,  sheltered  spot,  where  timber 
sticks  were  lying. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  stay  there,  luncheon  was  generally 
over,  and  the  cigars  finished  by  four,  and  one  hour's  shooting 
brought  us  to  the  Hall.  Master  was  too  fond  of  eating  and 
drinking,  but  there  was  nothing  selSsh  about  him  ;  he  wished 
every  one  to  be  like  him,  and  has  told  me  hundreds  of 
times  jokingly,  that  if  I  did  not  get  fatter  he  would  discharge 
me.  Now,  master  rode  his  pony,  many  days  he  scarcely  shot  at 
all,  and  on  others  he  would  ride  straight  to  the  luncheon  spot, 
where  we  should  find  him  asleep  on  our  arrival.  He  was  listless 
and  careless  about  everything  except  his  eating  and  drinking, 
and  it  was  only  after  luncheon  he  rallied  and  became  somewhat 
like  what  he  used  to  be.  He  would  eat,  drink,  and  smoke  tdl  he 
fell  asleep,  and  would  forbid  us  to  awaken  him  until  the  carriage 
he  had  ordered  came  for  him. 


PARTHENOGENESIS  IN  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

I  exclose  a  full  report  by  the  operating  surgeon  of  the  post 
mortem  examinations  of  a  lierfcly  fei  tile  queen,  a  couple  of 
drones,  and  a  drone-breeding  queen,  which  took  place  at  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  and  which  will  be  found  much  more 
full  and  complete  than  the  account  already  given  by  "A  Devon- 
shire Bee-keebee." 

"  Examination  of  ihe  Spermatheca  of  a  Perfectly  Fee- 
tile  Ql'een  (September  28). — The  sac  was  about  the  size  of  a 
mustard  seed — spherical,  opaque,  milk  white.  A  canal  passed  from 
it  into  the  oviduct.  On  rupturing  it  on  a  glass  slide,  a  milky  fluid 
flowed  out,  which  immediately  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass, 
and  examined  under  the  microscope  with  a  power  magnifying  220 
times,  showed  countless  numbers  of  minute,  attenuated  fila- 
ments, rapidly  moving  in  ceaseless  gyrations,  hut  forming  such  a 
dense  mass  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  any  one  thread  sepa- 
rately. Pressure  was  applied,  and  some  of  the  fluid  squeezed 
Out  from  between  the  glasses,  leaving  behind  a  very  thin  stiatum. 
Each  filament  could  now  be  separately  traced,  and  appeared  as  a 
transparent  structureless  Hue,  without  any  dilatation  through- 
out its  length,  indeed  both  ends  became  so  greatly  attenuated 
that  they  were  scarcely  visible.  These  points  were  made  out 
more  clearly  by  applying  higher  powers,  magnifying  about  400 
and  700  times.  The  movements  adopted  by  the  spermatozoa 
were  chiefly  in  circles  and  figures  of  8,  but  this  doubtless  was 
partly  due  to  the  pressure  used  and  the  narrow  limits  allowed 
them,  as  in  subsequent  exaiuina'ions  some  assumed  a  more 
longitudinal  direction.  A  diagram  of  a  spermatozoon  of  an 
insect,  and  pretty  accurately  corresponding  with  those  just  de- 
scribi'd,  is  .given  in  Griffith  and  Henl'rey's  "  Micrographic 
Dictiona'-y."  The  ovaries  were  examined  but  appealed  to  be 
quite  empty  (it  was  the  end  of  the  season),  no  ova  nor  germ 
masses  in  anv  stag-  of  development  could  be  made  out,  a  little 
diffused  granu'ar  matter  seemed  the  only  contents. 

"Examination  of  the  Deones  (October?). — The  testicles, 
seminal  receptacles,  and  auxiliary  organs  of  a  drone  having  been 
carefully  isolated,  and  their  connection  with  the  muscular  ejacu- 
latory  sac  by  means  of  the  excretory  duct,  traced — the  yellowish, 
somewhat  fusiform  seminal  receptacles  were  successively  opened, 
aud  the  contents  of  each  examined  wjth  1-5  and  1-8  inch  lenses. 
The  fluid,  besides  granular  matter  and  (apparently)  nuclei,  con- 
tained abundance  of  linear,  rapidly  moving  bodies,  exactly  cor- 
responding with  those  found  in  the  spermatheca  of  the  queen 
previously  examined. 

"  The  opaque,  glistening,  pearly  white,  cylindrical  cseca, — 
larger  than  the  seminal  receptacles,  and  into  which  each  of  these 
latter  opened  respectively,  were  found  to  contain  a  granular,  very 
viscid  fluid  in  wdneh,  after  a  very  careful  search,  no  spermatozoon 
whatever  could  be  discovered.  The  posterior  exiremities  of  the 
two  caeca  almost  or  quite  coalesced,  and  from  the  point  of  union 
the  common  excretory  duct  took  its  origin. 


"Examination  of  Deone-breeding  Queen  (October  13). 
— The  spermatheca  when  isolated  was  rather  smaller  than  that 
of  the  perfectly  fertile  queen,  and,  unlike  it,  was  colourl.ies  and 
hyaline.  The  wall  of  the  sac,  though  transparent  in  mosi  of  its 
extent,  had  several  semi-opaque  spots  on  it,  which  subsequent 
examination  proved  to  be  adhering  connective  tissue,  tracheSB, 
&c.  On  pricking  it  with  a  fine  needle,  a  clear,  extremely  limpid 
fluid  exuded,  which,  examined  as  before,  was  found  to  contain 
neither  filaments,  cells,  nor  nuc'ei,.a  very  few  scattered  granides 
were  alone  visible  in  it.  Further  careful  examination  of  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  sac  equally  failed  in  detecting  a  single 
spermatozoon. 

"  The  microscopes  used  in  these  investigations  were  those  of 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Leland,  and  Smith  and  Beck. — 3".  U.  HuxLET, 
October  20, 1861." 


AN  OBSERVER  PUZZLED. 

Whilst  beguiliug  a  leisure  hour  by  perusing  the  apiarian 
articles  contained  in  the  last  two  Volumes  of  The  Jouenal  of 
Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gaedener,  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  find  that  jour  able  contributor,  "  A  Renfrewshire-  Bee- 
keeper," avows  himself  in  No.  661,  old  series,  as  being  the  same 
correspondent  who  writes  also  under  the  signature  of  "A  YoTJNa 
Bee-keeper."  Remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  under  the 
first  appellation  he  boasts  "  a  still  longer  experience  "  than  ten 
years  ;  wlnl.-t  in  the  latter  character  he  modestly  hints  at  his 
"  limited  experience."  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed,  if  his 
really  excellent  contributions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wonderful 
precocity  of  a  comparative  novice  in  bee-keeping,  or  are  to  he 
valued  as  the  results  of  a  lengthened  experience. — Observes. 


FECUNDATION  OE  THE   QUEEN  BEE— RAPID 
MULTIPLICATION  OF  LIGURIAN  STOCKS. 

I  eegbet  that  I  am  unable  to  furnish  "  Investigator  " 
with  precise  information  respecting  the  age  of  the  young  queen 
with  undeveloped  wings,  at  the  time  she  was  removed.  My  im- 
pression is  that  she  was  three  weeks  old,  and  the  distended  state 
of  her  abdomen  satisfied  me  that  she  was  about  to  commence 
egg-laying.  The  malformation  of  her  wings  being  evidently 
congenital,  I  was  rather  surprised  that  it  had  not  earlier  attracted 
my  attention  ;  but,  happening  to  have  queen  cells  in  a  state  ,of 
forwardness  at  the  time,  and  the  season  being  so  far  advanced, 
I  destroyed  her  at  once,  and  substituted  a  couple  of  royal  cells  as 
the  only  chance  of  furnishing  the  stock  with  a  fertile  Ligurian 
sovereign.     1  should  add  that  there  were  no  drones  in  the  hive. 

I  find  that  I  mistook  "  Investigator's  "  query  regarding  a 
second  "  fecundation,"  owing  to  his  using  the  word  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  to  that  in  which  I  am  accustomed  to  apply  it.  _  I 
have  for  some  time  suspected  that  more  than  one  copulation 
may  occasionally  take  place,  although  I  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate as  he  appears  to  have  been  in  verifying  my  suspicions. 
If  I  were  inclined  to  theorise  on  the  point,  I  should  conjecture 
that  the  sexual  impulse  on  the  part  of  a  queen  bee  is  not  alto- 
gether allayed  until  her  spermatheca  is  completely  filled  with 
male  semen,  and  that  as  the  size  of  that  organ  varies  in  different 
individuals,  some  may  require  the  services  of  more  than  one  drone 
to  effect  that  object,  and  such  would  very  probably  turn  out  to 
be  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fertility.  When 
either  an  impregnated  or  virgin  queen  commences  egg-laying,  I 
beheve  all  sexual  desire  on  the  part  of  the  female  is  extinguished 
for  ever. 

The  ten  colonies  raised  from  one  stock  were  formed  in  this 
manner — during  the  months  of  April  and  May  eight  small  arti- 
ficial swarms  were  taken  out  on  the  following  days  : — 17th,  24tb, 
26th,  and  29th  of  April,  and  9th,  16th,  23rd,  and  25th  of  May. 
At  this  time  honey  was  collected  in  such  enormous  quantities 
that  the  queen  could  not  find  an  empty  cell,  in  which  to  lay  an 
egg.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  breeding  was  nearly  put  a  stop  to,  I 
was  compelled  to  give  room,  which  I  did,  by  putting  on  a  super 
13  inches  square  by  7  inches  deep  :  this  was  filled,  and  when 
taken  off  contained  38  lbs.  of  excellent  honey .»  The  bees  were 
afterwards  employed  in  finishing  a  super  taken  from  another 
hive  ;  but  the  honey  season  being  over,  they  did  not  make  much 
progress,  and  on  the  9th  of  August  a  very  large  artificial  swarm, 
being  the  ninth  and  last  for  this  season,  was  formed. 
-  This  super  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Neighbour  *  Sons,  149,  Regent  Street 
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Of  the  first  eight  swarms  several  have  been  dispatched  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  During  this  present  writing  I  have 
had  a  visit  from  a  friend  residing  near  Honiton,  who  possesses 
one  of  them.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  placed  it  in  a  hive, 
18  inches  by  144  inches,  and  9  inches  deep  inside,  with  twelve 
frames,  which  it  has  completely  filled ;  and  he  declares  his  firm 
belief  that  it  is  more  populous  than  any  stock  of  common  bees 
in  the  kingdom.  The  others,  afer  divers  revolutions,  which 
have  resulted  in  their  sovereigns  founding  new  dynasties  in  dis- 
tant regions,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt,  have  been  recruited  by 
the  addition  of  common  bees  and  a  copious  supply  of  food,  and 
now  appear  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the  winter. — A  Devon- 
shire Bee-keeper. 


YOUNG  BEES  EXPELLED  FROM  HIVES. 

To  assist  "A  Perplexed  Young  Bee-keeper"  in  elucidating 
his  difficulty  as  to  his  "  Young  Bees  Expelled  from  Hives,"  I 
may  mention  that  such  a  proceeding  is  by  no  means  rare — in- 
deed, we  have  had  considerable  experience  of  it  in  our  locality, 
and  can  confidently  attribute  it  solely  to  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  ways  and  means. 

It  generally  takes  place,  should  congenial  weather  set  in,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  season,  with  a  large  quantity  of  brood 
verging  towards  completion ;  and  where  it  is  carried  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  we  have  invariably  found  it  in  hives  possessing  young 
queens,  although  it  sometimes  occurs  with  a  very  late  swarm. 

We  hare  often  compared  expelled  young  bees  with  those 
emerging  upon  driving  a  hive,  and  found  wings  and  every  other 
portion  as  fully  developed  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but 
only  weaker. 

Should  a  hive  in  this  condition  be  transported  to  a  later  locality 
or  the  moors,  and  honey  gathering  set  in,  I  will  warrant  it  will 
be  completely  checked.  Or  even  if  feeding  be  continuously  per- 
severed in  it  will  have  a  similar  effect,  in  exemplification  of  which 
take  the  following  case. 

A  friend  had  a  Stewarton-hive  a  few  years  ago  which  changed 
its  queen  in  the  month  of  July.  After  the  old  one  had  been  put 
out,  he  saw  the  youthful  successor  to  the  throne  take  two  or 
thr3e  aerial  excursions.  As  nearly  as  he  can  recollect  it  weighed 
50  lbs.  in  three  boxes.  The  hive  began  to  expel  bees  to  an 
alarming  extent.  About  the  middle  of  August  he  converted 
4  lbs.  of  sugar  into  syrup,  gave  half  one  evening,  the  other  the 
following.  This  partially  checked  the  evil ;  but  in  two  or  three 
days  it  was  renewed  as  determinedly  as  ever.  Fed  as  before  two 
days,  after  which  gave  1  lb.  daily  for  the  succeeding  five  or  Bix 
days.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  plenty  of  young  bees  taking  wing  afterwards.  The 
hive  did  well  the  following  season. — An  Ayrshire  Bee-keeper. 


UNITING  BEES. 
Although  unwilling  to  differ  from  so  good  an  apiarian  as 
"A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
reply  which  was  given  to  "  A.  W.'s"  inquiry  was  perfectly  correct. 
I  have  invariably  found  that  a  queenless  hive  placed  upon  another 
possessing  a  queen  is  (after  fighting  is  over),  treated  as  a  super, 
and  that  the  lower  one  becomes  the  Btock-hive. — A  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper. 


"B.  &  W.'s"  APIAEY  IN  1861. 
(Continued  from  page  509.) 
It  was  on  the  18th  of  July  that  I  made  the  transfer  of  stock 
boxes  I)  and  A,  depriving  the  latter  of  its  queen,  and  compelling 
the  bees  to  rear  an  Italian  hybrid  out  of  the  brood  of  D.  My 
first  intention  had  been  to  make  of  this  stock  a  sort  of  nucleus 
for  the  rearing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  young  queens  to  supply 
all  my  other  stocks.  As  it  appeared,  however,  that  they  had 
only  one  properly-matured  royal  cell  on  the  25th,  I  did  not 
venture  to  disturb  them  again.  Nothing  remained  but  to  repeat 
the  operation  of  the  18th,  which  accordingly  I  did  on  the  2nd  of 
August.  Driving  the  Italian  queen  a  second  time  out  of  her 
box,  a  quantity  of  brood  ceiled  and  unceiled,  and  eggs  too  were 
found  in  it ;  all  the  latter  (unceiled  brood  and  eggs),  I  assumed 
to  be  pure  Italian  brood,  as  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  the 
first  transfer.  A  piece  of  this  brood  in  the  comb  was  given  to 
E,  in  the  hope  that  the  bees  here  would  behave  better  than  they 
did  on  the  25th  of  July   (as  related  page  509)  ;  but  again  they 


refused  to  rear  a  queen,  merely  contenting  themselves  with 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  royal  cell,  in  a  bit  of  empty  comb 
abutting  on  the  piece  of  Italian  brood-comb  which  they  wholly 
neglected.  At  first  I  thought  they  might  have  done  this  for 
convenience,  intending  to  transpose  one  of  the  eggs ;  but, 
al'hough  evidently  aware  of  their  being  queenless,  they  persisted 
in  ignoring  their  duties,  and  the  royal  cell  remained  unoccupied. 

To  return  to  the  Italian  stock.  Having  taken  out  this  piece 
of  comb  and  given  it  to  E,  I  put  the  box  with  its  remaining 
contents  of  Italian  brood  in  the  place  of  C,  the  strong  artificial 
swarcn  of  May  24.  C  itself,  queen  and  all,  was  shifted  to  a  new 
stand  in  my  garden,  excepting  a  super  full  of  bees,  which  was 
placed  over  the  Italian  box  in  the  bee-house.  In  a  few  days  the 
great  majority  of  the  bees  of  C  found  their  way  back  to  their  old 
locality,  and  everything  went  on  so  favourably  that  on  the  5th 
six  ro}  al  cells  were  found  tenanted,  one  of  which  with  a  whole 
comb  of  brood  I  put  into  a  small  box  and  gave  to  E,  resolved  to 
give  them  one  more  chance.  On  the  13th,  I  took  out  another 
comb  containing  four  royal  cells  ceiled  over  (leaving  two  behind), 
and  gave  them  to  F.  This  stock  I  intended  to  treat  in  the  same 
way  as  A  and  C ;  but  on  driving  the  bees  out  I  found  a  quantity 
of  artificially-formed  royal  cells  in  every  stage  of  progress.  No 
doubt  the  old  queen  had  lately  come  to  the  close  of  her  natural 
life,  and  the  b?es  were  repairing  their  loss.  Every  one  of  these 
royal  cells  I  carefully  cut  out,  and  substituted  a  bar  of  Italian 
brood  with  the  royal  cells  taken  from  G.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  C 
became  a  nucleus,  which  supplied  E  and  F,  as  well  as  itself,  with 
Anglo-Italian  hybrids.  Each  of  these  three  stocks  has  since 
done  remarkably  well.  C  and  E  especially  have  very  fertile 
queens,  which  have  been  breeding  rapidly  the  last  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  feeding  largely  with  the  bottle 
throughout  my  apiary.  F  has  only  just  begun  to  carry  pollen, 
but  I  doubt  not  they  have  a  fertile  queen.  The  queen  of  E 
I  set  eyes  on  on  the  20th  of  August.  She  being  herself  a  pure- 
bred Italian,  was  beautifully  marked  :  her  offspring,  of  course, 
will  be  hybrids.  This  stock  was  so  very  weak  in  bees  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  that  I  hardly  expected  to  save  it.  How- 
ever, by  adding  bees  and  brood  taken  out  of  other  hives,  the 
population  so  far  increased  as  to  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the 
young  hybrid  brood,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  increasing  in  strength. 
In  fact,  I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  promising  stock  in  my  apiary, 
judging  from  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  pollen  (extraordinary 
for  the  season  and  the  circumstances  of  the  hive),  which  is  daily 
being  carried  in.  C,  however,  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  promise. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  four  of  my  English  stocks  had  become 
successfully  Anglo-Italianised.  B  only  remained  to  be  operated 
upon.  This  was  supplied  on  the  16th  of  August  with  Italian 
brood  direct  from  the  parent  stock  D  ;  by  repeating  the  process 
of  transposing  the  boxes,  D  and  B  (as  in  the  case  of  D  and  A 
and  D  and  C)  after  killing  the  young  English  queen  of  B.  Both 
B  and  D  were  full  of  brood,  so  that  neither  hive  suffered  by  the 
transposition  in  regard  to  population.  Everything  went  well 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  hives.  The  young  queen  was 
hatched  in  due  time,  and  has  just  commenced  laying,  pollen 
being  carried  into  the  hive  in  large  quantities.  The  pure  Italian 
stock  has  gone  to  rest  for  the  present,  while  all  my  five  Anglo- 
Italian  hybrids  are  in  full  vigour  of  breeding.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  my  having  taken  to  feed  them  liberally  to  make 
up  for  the  great  consumption  of  honey  which  has  followed  upon 
these  various  operations. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  re-arrange  the  order  of  my  apiary  as 
it  now  stands  finally  disposed  for  the  winter.  In  the  bee-house 
my  six  stocks  are  as  follows  : — 

A.  B.  C. 

(Anglo-Italian  hybrid  (Anglo-Italian  hybrid  (Anglo-Italian  hybrid 

queen,  artificial.    July,  queen,  artificial.  Aug.,  queen,  artificial.  Aug., 

1861.)  1861.)  1861.) 

D.  E.  F. 

iPurp  Ttilian  oueen  (Anglo-Italian    hybrid      (Anglo-Italian  hybrid 

(Pure  Italian  queen  artificial.  Aug.,  queen,  artificial.    Aug., 

artificial.    June,  1861.)  *  ,8610  *  1861) 

With  these  six  stocks  I  propose  to  work  my  apiary,  if  all  is 
well,  in  1862.  G  and  H  having  English  queens,  are  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  bee-house  belonging  to  a  clerical  neighbour  four 
miles  off. 

Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  the  bottle- 
feeder  recommended  by  "A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper."  I 
have  two  of  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Sons'  feeders  in  operation, 
but  any  common  wine-bottle  will  do  equally  well.  This  is 
deeidedly  the  best  mode  of  administering  food  to  bees  which  has 
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como  under  my  observation,  nor  I  believe  con  it  be  excelled.     It 
is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  bee-feeders. 

I  may  further  state  that  my  honey  harvest  has  reached  the 
amount  of  207  lbs.  weight  of  honey  and  honeycomb,  of  which  I 
have  sold  upwardsofl  cwt.  for  £7  0.s.  2d.  Some  of  it  fetching  as 
high  a  price  as  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  This  is  decidedly  the  best  honey 
harvest  I  have  ever  had  from  only  seven  hives  partially  plundered. 
— B.  &  W. 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  FEW  MOEE   SMALL  FARMS. 

In  your  No.  613,  Mr.  Appleby  gives  some  hints  to  gardeners, 
and  as  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  supply  than  there  is  a  de- 
mand, Mr.  Appleby  offers  several  suggestions  as  remedies.  Firstly, 
not  to  train  so  many  young  men  to  the  profession ;  secondly, 
emigration ;  and  thirdly,  to  turn  their  attention  to  farming. 

On  the  two  first  remedies  I  shall  have  but  little  to  say ;  but 
if  there  are  fewer  young  men  trained  to  gardening,  there  will  be 
less  need  of  emigration,  except  from  choice.  But  for  a  man  to 
turn  farmer  is  much  easier  said  than  done ;  and  to  become  a 
first-class  farm  labourer  (which  he  could  not)  would  not  better 
his  condition  at  all ;  and  if  ho  was  competent  to  become  a  farm 
bailiff,  or  manager,  he  would  find  but  very  little  elbow  room 
there,  as  there  are  scores  of  farmers'  sons,  either  from  want  of 
capital  to  stock  a  farm,  or  from  the  want  of  a  farm  to  employ 
their  capital  upon,  that  would  be  glad  to  take  situations  of  that 
description  for  very  little  pay,  merely  to  get  a  start  from  home 
and  in  the  world,  and  would  be  taken  in  preference  to  a  man 
having  a  knowledge  of  gardening  only.  And  to  become  a 
farmer  to  live  and  thrive  by  farming  requires,  besides  a  knowledge 
of  cultivating  land,  a  knowledge  of  buying,  rearing,  and  managing 
stock  on  first  principles,  though  on  a  small  scale. 

This  is  the  additional  knowledge  that  is  required  by  young 
gardeners  to  make  them  the  most  useful,  the  most  sought  after, 
and  the  best  paid  men  in  the  country,  and  what  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  either  the  knowledge  or  the  means  to 
farm  with,  is  the  farm. 

There  are  hundreds  of  careful,  industrious,  practical  men  at 
the  present  day,  whose  family  has  increased  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  gardener's  cottage,  that  would  be  glad  to  rent  from  five  to 
twenty  acres  of  land,  would  give  more  rent  for  it  than  the  large 
farmer,  produce  double  the  crop,  he  a  valuable  member  of  society, 
keep  down  poor  rates,  and  bring  up  his  family  to  a  knowledge 
of  industry  and  independence.  Although  the  above  is  very 
desirable,  at  present  it  is  not  comeatable  to  the  extent  required  ; 
still  there  is  another  door  open  for  the  young  gardener  who  cannot 
see  a  prospect  of  realising  the  hoped-for  position  as  a  gardener. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  merchant  and  manufacturing 
gentry  of  the  higher  class  take  every  opportunity  of  enjoying  a 
country  residence ;  and  whether  they  buy  a  property  or  rent 
one,  a  good  deal  of  alteration  generally  takes  place;  labour  is 
employed,  and  money  is  circulated,  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
generally  much  improved,  and  the-  gentleman  is  in  hopes  of 
enjoying  the  bounties  of  nature  raised  upon  his  own  land.  The 
vegetables  fresh  from  the  eartli  the  morning  they  are  dressed ; 
Strawberries  on  the  breakfast  table  with  the  morning  dew  upon 
them;  the  cream  genuine,  thick  as  custard,  just  brought  from 
his  dairy  ;  eggs  warm  from  the  nest  of  his  own  fowls ;  and  then 
what  butter!  and  the  guest  declares  he  never  ate  such  butter 
before ;  and  the  lady  of  the  house  very  seriously  informs  him 
that  they  consume  double  the  quantity  of  butter  since  they  have 
had  a  dairy,  and  she  must  have  another  cow  to  supply  the  house 
with  butter  all  the  year  round,  as  she  must  have  the  cream,  and 
cannot  eat  bought  butter.  This  is  not  imagination,  but  what 
really  took  place.  And  what  beautiful  fowls  too,  plump  and  tender. 
A  certain  city  friend  on  each  visit  always  stipulates  for  fowls 
and  bacon  for  dinner.  And  don't  the  gentlemen  at  the  dinner 
party  find  a  subject  for  conversation  in  that  quarter  of  lamb ! 
"  My  own  rearing,  gentlemen,  and  fatted  on  my  own  premises. 
My  first  attempt ;  hope  to  do  better  next  year."  But  every  one 
exclaims,  "  splendid ! "  and  in  drawing  the  carving-knife  through 
the  kidney  he  experiences  a  pleasure  much  better  felt  than 
described.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  enjoyments.  Who 
can  enjoy  that  cream  and  butter  without  having  a  desire  to 
know  something  of  its  manufacture  ?  and  every  fresh  visitor 
must  see  the  cows  milked,  and  the  butter  churned,  washed,  and 
made  into  breakfast  pats.  Then  there  is  the  poultry.  Of 
course  they  must  sec  the  poultry  fed,  and  away  goes  Peter  with 
the  food  to  the  fowls.  Barton,  the  lady  aud  gentleman  of  the 
house,  and   the   visitors   following  closely  to   see   the    force   of 


habit,  which  the  master  of  the  house  has  just  been  discoursing 
about.  The  food  is  strewed  about  a  nice  gravelled  yard,  with 
pens  for  various  purposes  round  the  north  and  west  walls.  But 
where  are  the  fowls  ?  A  glance  from  master  to  man  tells  at  once 
who  enjoys  the  fun.  Then  Peter  gives  a  whistle,  both  loud  and 
shrill,  and  down  comes  a  flock  of  Pigeons  ;  then  rushing  helter- 
skelter  over  the  wall  and  through  the  doorway  whole  troops  of 
fowls  of  all  sizes  ;  and  last  of  all  come  waddling  through  the  grass, 
heads  erect,  forty-three  Aylesbury  Ducks.  I  have  seen  them  when 
returning  home  at  night,  all  in  one  line — a  sight  worth  seeing. 

"  I  should  think  it  must  take  a  long  time  to  learn  them  your 
whistle,  Peter?"  "Well,  no  sir,  not  very  long,  though  perhaps 
I  may  whistle  a  very  long  time  for  any  other  purpose  before 
they  would  understand  me."  "But  what  is  become  of  the 
chickens?"  Then  the  master  points  out  the  above-mentioned 
pens,  and  explains  his  success  in  rearing  poultry.  These  pens 
are  chiefly  made  of  laths  partitioned  off  into  four  compartments. 
No.  1  has  a  very  small  entrance  for  the  youngest ;  No.  2  a  little 
larger,  and  so  on  to  the  fourth.  There  is  food  and  water  kept 
in  each  pen,  so  that  the  chickens  can  go  to  it  whenever  they 
like.  There  are  holes  in  the  partition,  so  that  if  No.  1  should 
by  mistake  run  into  No.  4,  they  pop  into  No.  3,  and  so  on  till 
they  get  into  the  right  one ;    but  they  rarely  make  a  mistake. 

I  must  leave  the  sheep  and  lambs  tiil  a  future  day,  and  come 
more  to  the  point.  The  gentleman  and  his  family  are  enjoying 
the  fruits  and  pleasures  of  rural  life ;  and  there  is  not  a 
village  in  the  country  but  contains  one  or  more  such  property, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  number  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  yet 
they  are  only  enjoyed  in  part.  There  is  the  garden  with  its 
fruits  and  its  flowers,  but  where  is  the  land  ?  Why,  the  nearest 
farmer  rents  it,  and  if  the  gentleman  is  asked  why  he  does  not 
keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  he  tells  you  he  cannot  get  a  man 
that  understands  the  mauagement  of  these  things  and  the 
garden.  Another  will  say,  "  Well,  I  have  tried  it,  and  there 
is  always  something  going  wrong,  and  in  the  end  I  am  consider- 
ably out  of  pocket  by  it." 

Now,  here  is  a  field  open  for  the  surplus  gardeners.  Gentle- 
men would  be  only  too  glad  to  meet  with  such  men  as  Peter, 
and  give  them  better  wages  than  nine  out  of  ten  would  ever  get 
as  gardeners  only.  They  have  only  to  wish  it  and  it  is  done ; 
but  the  "how  and  the  why"  shall  be  given  in  other  papers  if 
not  objected  to. — The  Doctor's  Boy. 


THE  KERRY  BREED  OF  COWS. 

Crossing-  the  channel,  we  find  that  although  the  cattle  met  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  present  a  great  diversity  of  type,  the 
unimproved  cattle  of  one  district  differing  materially  from  those 
in  another,  there  is  one  distinct  native  breed,  possessing  certain 
characteristics,  which  renders  the  neglect  with  which  it  has  been 
for  the  most  part  treated  the  more  disgraceful.  In  fact,  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  breeders  of  Kerries  had  entered  into  a  com- 
bination to  destroy  it;  but  despite  of  all  the  neglect  the  Ireed 
has  experienced,  still  pure-bred  specimens  are  to  be  found  of 
such  uniform  character  that  it  is  evident  it  only  requires  same 
one  possessing  sufficient  skill  and  judgment  to  set  about  breeding 
Kerries  in  a  proper  manner  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
"fancy"  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  kingdom.  As  it  is,  they  are 
eagerly  sought  after ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  cattle  sold  as 
Kerries  which  are  not  pure  bred  ;  they  may  have  been  bred  in 
Kerry,  but  they  are  not  Kerries. 

True-bred  Kerries  yield  rich  milk,  and  that,  too,  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  one  would  imagine  from  their  diminutive 
size.  When  put  on  good  keep  they  fatten  readily,  and  their  beef 
is  Gne  in  the  grain,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour.  In  the  latter 
point  the  Kerries  and  Zetland  cattle  are  superior  to  all  other 
breeds,  closely  resembling  each  other  in  the  quality  of  their  flesh. 

The  pure  Kerry  is  small,  light,  and  active  ;  the  head  is  small 
and  fine,  with  a  clear,  bright  eye  ;  neck  fine  ;  horns  short,  and 
turned  upwards.  Somelimes  the  horns  are  not  "cocked"  alike, 
there  being  a  kind  of  twist  in  the  "  cock,"  and  some  look  upon 
this  as  ono  sure  mark  of  a  true  Kerry.  In  general,  th?y  are 
light  in  the  hind  quarters,  but  high-boned,  and  wide  over  the 
hips.  The  colour  is  varied,  being  either  black,  red,  or  brindled, 
or  piebald  in  any  of  these  colours.  When  kept  on  their  native 
mountains  their  hair  is  long  and  rather  coarse,  but  it  becomes 
short  and  fine  when  they  are  brought  to  better  keep.  If  means 
were  taken  to  improve  the  breed  it  would  be  advisnb'.e  to  secure, 
if  possible,  a  distinguishing  colour;    and,  probably,  a  piebald 
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black  and  white  would  be  the  best,  particularly  as  such  marking 
would  be  more  liked  in  a  fancy  animal  than,  for  instance,  a  pure 
black.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  uniformity  would 
oertainly  be  highly  desirable. 

We  have  said  that  the  breed  is  small ;  and  as  an  example  we 
may  remind  our  readers  that  a  beautifully  finished  Kerry  cow 
•was  exhibited  at  the  winter  fat  stock  show  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  in  18fi0,  which  was  only  38  inches  in  height  at  the 
shoulder  ;  70  inches  in  girth  ;  and  42  inches  in  length  from  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail  head;  indicating  a  weight  of 
about  thirty  imperial  stones. 

Some  have  proposed  improving  the  Kerry  by  crossing  with 
some  kindred  breed— the  Skye  Highlander,  for  instance  ;  but  we 
would  most  strongly  condemn  such  a  proceeding.  We  believe 
that  the  improvement  of  the  Kerry,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  character,  both  in  shapes  and  colour,  must  be  effected 
by  judicious  and  skilful  selection,  and  by  that  alone.  There  is 
ample  material  for  doing  so,  and  we  feel  assured  that  any  sensible 
man,  competent  (or  the  undertaking,  who  will  go  quietly  and 
judiciously  to  work  in  this  matter,  selecting  the  best  and  purest- 
bred  Bires  and  dams  to  begin  with,  of  a  uniform  colour,  &C,  if 
possible,  and  carefully  culling  any  of  the  produce  which  does 
not  come  up  to  tl  e  mark,  will  be  amply  repaid  for  all  his  trouble. 
This  should  be  don-,  however,  in  a  high-Jying  district;  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  breed  in  this  manner,  where  the  pasture  is 
rich  and  the  climate  genial,  might  lead  to  its  complete  alteration, 
at  least  in  several  of  its  characteristics. 

When  put  to  shorthorn  bulls,  Kerry  cows  produce  good  crosses, 
much  larger  than  their  dams,  which  fatten  readily,  and  produce 
good  beef;  but  in  the  meantime  we  would  much  rather  see  the 
improvement  of  the  pure  breed  earnestly  and  judiciously  carried 
into  effect.  The  Brelonne  cattle  resemble  the  Kerry  very  much 
in  their  size  and  general  appearance,  as  well  as  their  miiking 
qualities,  and  it.  is  evident  that  the  two  breeds  are  closely  allied. 
Indeed,  from  the  proximity  of  Brittany  to  Kerry,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  but  that  there  have  been,  at  some  remote  period,  a 
transmission  of  cattle  from  the  one  place  to  the  ether. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  diversity  of  appearance  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  cattle  found  in  several  parts  of  Ireland.  This  has 
arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  numerous  breeeds  which 
have  been  introduced,  especially  bulls,  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  careless  and  irregular  manner  in  which  these  have  been  used 
by  the  common  class  of  farmers.  The  imported  bulls  might  be 
used  for  a  season  or  two,  and  the  produce  would  then  be  put, 
perhaps,  to  a  crossbred  bull,  or  a  bull  of  no  particular  breed, 
simply  because  such  a  bull  could  be  got  for  a  shilling,  or  because 
the  cross-bred  bull  was  most  convenient.  From  this  cause, 
among  ethers,  there  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  race  of 
mougrels,  which  it  is  impossible  to  asBign  to  any  particular 
breed,  whilst  in  others  we  may  readily  detect  traces  of  some 
distinct  breed.  Thus,  we  find  in  the  north  that  polled  animals 
are  by  no  means  scarce,  showing  that  the  use  of  Galloway  bulls, 
which  was  much  in  'a-hion  in  that  part  of  Ireland  at  one  period, 
has  left  its  marks,  although  the  polled  specimens  we  now  meet 
with  are  of  all  colours  except  that  which  characterises  the 
Galloway.  In  other  cases  we  find  evident  signs  of  a  crossing, 
more  or  less  remote  with  the  Ayrshire,  the  Hereford,  the  Devon, 
the  Dutch,  &<;.,  so  that  in  some  country  fairs  we  have  seen 
descendants  of  half  a  dozen  of  different  breeds,  and  not  a  pure- 
bred animal  of  any  breed  on  the  ground.  Matters,  however,  are 
improving  in  this  respect,  at  least  where  landlords  have  the  good 
sense  to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of  pure  shorthorn  bulls 
for  the  use  of  their  tenantry  ;  and  we  could  name  districts  where 
the  most  marked  improvement  in  the  description  of  cattle  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  run  of  farmers  has  taken  place, 
Bolely  in  consequence  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  those  districts 
having  adopted  this  most  judicious  course.  We  must  protest, 
however,  against  the  use  of  cross-bred  bulls,  a  practice  which  is, 
unfortunately,  too  common  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  it  is 
even  encouraged  by  some  farming  societies  giving  prizes  to  such 
animals. —  (Irish  Farmer's  Gazette.) 


There  is  a  small  central  puncture  in  every  case,  and  they  are 
all  situated  on  arms,  legs,  and  neck :  exposed  parts.  Has  any 
other  practitioner  observed  this  kind  of  attack  ? 

Has  the  great  heat  hatched  any  new  noxious  insect?  or  are 
our  gnats  undergoing  "progressive development"  into  mosquitos, 
or  into  that  dire  African  insect  mentioned  by  Livingstone  with 
an  unpronounceable  name,  having  c  and  z  in  it  ? — Rupee,  Isle 
of  Ely.  

RHUBARB  AND   MULBERRY  WINES. 
The  following  are  two  very  good  receipts : — 

BHTJ  BABB    yYINB. 

Cut  rhubarb  as  for  tarts,  and  to  every  4  lbs.  add  1  gallon  of 
boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  it  with 
3  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  to  each  gallon,  for  half  an  hour;  work  it 
with  yeast  on  toast,  and  afterwards  put  it  in  a  cask  with  1  oz. 
of  isinglass,  and  1  pint  of  brandy. 

MULBF.BIcY  WINE. 

Gather  the  fruit  dry,  squeeze  and  strain  them  to  1  pint  of 
juice  ;  add  1  pint  of  water,  and  1  lb.  of  sugar;  set  it  to  work 
with  a  crust  of  bread  and  yea*t.  Afterwards  put  it  in  a  cask,  in 
which  it  must  stand  six  months.  When  you  bottle  it  off  add  a 
little  brandy  to  each  bottle. 


INSKCT   VAMPIRES. 

In  a  little  practice  like  mine,  within  a  month  I  have  had  ten 
cases  of  ra'her  severe  erythematous  inflammation,  apparently 
from  stings  or  bites  of  plants  or  insects. 

But  one  out  of  the  ten  suffers  much  from  the  bite  or  stings  of 
gnats,  bees,  or  wasps,  and  the  majority  have  never  been  bitten 
by  flea  or  bug. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Ear-lobes  of  Dorking  CncK  (.E.  S.).—  Tlie  semi-white  ear-lobe  is  quite  as 
correct  as  a  red  one.  if  tie  is  inf ended  to  be  shown  with  pullets  or  hens  in  cla6s. 
his  speckled  breast  would  disqualify  him  for  any  other  than  open  competi- 
tion. He  will,  therefore,  be  shown  as  a  •'Dorking."  The  breast  of  a  "Silver 
Giev"  must  be  black. 

Game  Fowls  Sneezing  [Chester).—  The  yvet  and  «nhr  weather  have  had 
an  influence  on  your  fowls.  They  have  caught  cold.  Give  them,  directly, 
stale  bread,  steeped  in  strong  ale,  tin  ee  times  per  day  till  they  have  recovered 
from  their  sneezing.  Discontinue  the  Indian  corn,  it  is  bad  food  tor  poultry. 
Give  potatoes  spavin  ly,  bread  freely,  and  ground  oai  s  once  or  tyvice  per  day, 
and  give  scire  peas  daily  for  a  week  o    fortnight  before  exhibition 

Accommodation  i  or  Fowls  (Bob).— You  may  keep  Spanish,  Cochins,  or 
Brahmas,  in  the  space  you  name.  The  roosting  place  must  not  be  air-tight; 
it  wants  ventilation  all  round,  hut  above  the  pe-ches.  If  the  woodwork 
is  painted,  no  fowls  must  be  put  in  till  the  pant  is  really  hard.  If  the  yvire 
is  6  feet  high,  there  needs  no  covering  at  top,  as  tiie  birds  will  not  fly  over. 

Egg- producing  Poultry  (IT.  F.)  —Having  a  supply  of  eggs  solely  in 
view,  pullets  of  the  darker-feathered  Cochin-Chinas,  and  pullets  <f  the 
Silver-penciled  Hambr.rghs  are  to  be  selected.  The  f .  chin-Chinas  will  lay 
through  tire  winter,  and  when  they  become  broody  in  spring,  the  Hanfburgha 
wil  continue  the  supply  and  never  want  to  sit. 

Game  Cock's  HrEL  Broken  off  {An  Amateur}.— "We  do  not  consider 
the  loss  of  a  heel  important  to  a  Game  cock  for  exhibition.  Those  accidents 
only  are  important,  yyhich  may  be  considered,  without  iUiberality,  to  remove 
or  conceal  a  defect. 

Age  of  Pencilled  Hamburgh  Chickens  {Fair  Flay).— Yv"e  did  not  see 
the  fowls  in  question,  and  cannot,  therefore,  give  either  an  opinion  or  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  Mistakes  are  onen  made  unintentionally,  and  in  this 
case,  the  class  being  for  Chickens  of  1861,  the  birds  would  be  eligible,  even 
if  they  were  three  months  older.  As  a  proof  that  mistakes  are  made,  one  of 
our  most  experienced  exhibitors  shoyved  a  pen  ot  chickens  in  a  chicken 
class,  in  October,  and  described  them  as  eleven  months  old,  hatched  early  in 
January. 

Stewarton-itivf,  {W.  Johnson). — The  reply  you  refer  to  is  a  printer's 
error.  It  should  have  been  No.  16  of  our  New  Series.  If  you  send  us 
the  Number  you  have  purchased  we  will  send  you  No.  HI  in  exchange.  It  you 
also  buy  No.'  500  of  our  first  Series,  you  will  see  in  that  a  drawing  ot  the 
hive  improved. 

BigcrIan  Queens  (.4  Subscriber).— I  regret  to  state  that  after  devoting 
two  seasons  to  the  attempt,  I  have  hiiled  in  raising  a  sufficient  number  of 
Ligurian  queens  to  supply  those  yvho  have  applied  to  me.  An  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  supply  from  the  continent  has  also  been  unsuccessful.  What  adds 
to  the  annoyance  is,  the  number  of  failures  which  have  taken  place  in  sub- 
stituting Ligurian  for  native  queens,  although  I  gave  the  best  instiuetb  ns 
in  my  poyver  for  performing  this  operation  in  The  Journal  of  Horticcl- 
tdre,  of  the  28th  May  last.  My  present  intention  is.  for  the  future  to  turn 
my  attention  to  multiplying  stocks  Which  will  travel  salely  to  any  distance, 
and  aTe  free  from  the  uncertainty  atti  nding  the  introduction  of  qui  ens.  An 
advantage  will  be  offered  to  them  who  are  on  my  list  of  subscribers  for 
queens.  Taylor's  "Bee-keeper's  Manual"  con'ains  good  instructions  for 
bee  management,  but  I  should  advise  "  A  Subsckiber  "to  eschew  collateral 
and  nether-hiving. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 

Work  on  Cider  {Apples.. — We  have  seen  no  separate  work  on  the 
subject  since  the  late  Mr.  Knight's  "Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear,  and  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cider  and  Ferry."  The  last  edition,  we 
believe,  was  published  in  18  8.  lire  last  good  essay  we  have  heard  of,  is 
Crocker's  "Art  ot  Making  and  Managing  Cider;"  but  we  have  never  seen 
the  volume.  There  is  a  good  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia ;  another  in  the  "Library  of  Useful  Knowledge— British  Hus- 
bandry," vol.  ii.  ;  and  a  third  in  Baxter's  "  Agricultural  Library." 

Red'poils  [W.  <-'.).— Redpolls  arc-  hardy  little  birds  and  easily  kept ;  feed 
on  canary  seed.  An  occasional  treat  of  mawseed  may  be  alloyved,  but  it  is 
better  to  avoid  hemp  i  nd  rape  seed,  such  being  too  gToss  tor  buds  in  confine- 
ment (it  would  be  like  keeping  a  clerk  close  at  hisdesk  all  his  iife  and  feeding 
him  on  fat  pork),  very  few  get  inured  to  it,  the  majority  become  diseased 
sooner  or  later.  Clean  water,  sharp  sand,  and  a  good  supply  of  green  food, 
such  as  chickweed,  groundsel,  shepherds'  purse,  plantain,  dandelion  heads, 
A*.,  will  be  the  test  addition  to  the  universal  canary  seed.  The  red  on  the 
head  does  not  wholly  disappear  in  confinement,  but  changes  to  an  orange 
shade,  the  rosy  breast  of  the  adult  cock  also  changes  to  a  buff.— B.  F.  Brent. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


NOV.  5—11',  186J. 


Agave  Tirginica. 

Statics  auricuhrfolia. 

Statice  conspicua. 

Stutice  cordata. 

Prince  of  Wales  born,  1841. 

24  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Statice  emarginata. 


sear  London  in  18G0. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  51. 9?  and  35.8a  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  63\  occurred  on  the  5th  in  1852  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  18% 
on  the  9th  in  1854.     During  the  period  122  days  were  finej  and  on  116  rain  fell. 


PHASEOLUS  CAEACALLA— VENTILATING 
AND  PEE  SERVING  ICE. 

^  HERE  is  a  printer's  error  in 
the  second  name  of  tlie  queer- 
looking  flower  which. "  D."  of 
Deal,  mentioned   last  week, 
and,  which  he  thioks  might 
Make  a  good  greenhouse  climber. 
From  his  description  of  it,  "  the 
buds  are  exactly  like  a  ram's  horn, 
twisted  in  the  most  curious  man- 
ner," an  old  shepherd  converted 
to  the  ancient  craft  of  the  prac- 
tical gardener  can  readily  perceive 
■^SV^V^      ^'IffKs  the  climber  is  Phaseolus  caracalla, 

jf*  -  J7*ff  V-  and  if  it  would  submit  to  in-door 
cultivation  it  would,  indeed,  be 
a  striking  climber  in  a  greenhouse, 
but  it  refused  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind  in  my  younger  days. 
There  is  no  plant  allied  to  Des- 
modium,  to  Hedysarum,  or  to 
Swainsonia,  in  the  Indian  jungles, 
which  is  more  impatient  of  in-door  work,  or  more  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider,  than  the  "  Hooded 
Eunner" — the  old  name  we  had  for  Phaseolus  caracalla. 
It  is  a  case  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Bougainvillaea 
spectabilis.  Old  gardeners,  myself  amongst  the  rest, 
knew  as  well  as  we  did  our  pruning-knives  that  no  mortal 
could  bloom  that  plant  in  England  to  pay  for  its  keep, 
while  at  Paris  we  knew  it  was  bloomed  yearly  to  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  cry  about  it,  as  having  been  conquered  at 
last  in  England,  was  not  made  by  men  of  practical  know- 
ledge, but  by  others  who  were  on  the  wrong  scent  all  the 
while — Bougainvillaea  speciosa  having  been  mistaken  for 
spectabilis.  But  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  ram's- 
horn  flower,  in  bunches  like  those  of  a  Glycine. 

Phaseolus  caracalla  would  flower  as  freely  in  England 
in  a  greenhouse  as  a  Scarlet  Eunner  would  at  a  cottage 
door,  if  you  could  grow  it,  and  it  grows  a9  freely  as 
Dolichos  lignosus,  the  freest  of  all  the  old  greenhouse 
climbers,  out  in  the  open  air  in  most  parts  of  England, 
but  will  not  bloom  outside  and  inside  a  house.  It  is  the 
most  difficult  plant  in  cultivation  to  do  up  to  moderate. 
It  is  only  right,  then,  to  give  the  warning  in  time. 

I  am  lirinly  of  the  opinion  that  our  credit  here  in  Eng- 
land for  fair  play,  fair  criticism,  and  fair,  honest  counsel 
in. our  gardening  pursuits,  has  b'een  in  the  balance  for  a 
considerable  time  last  past,  and  is  beginning  to  tell  un- 
favourably on  us  gardeners,  as  a  class,  because  it  is  found 
wanting.  I  could  go  back  ten  or  twelve  years  and  prove 
from  black  and  white,  that  that  which  is  white  on  one 
side  is  not  white  on  the  other  side,  that  things  have  been 
said  and  done  when  we  did  not  expect,  when  we  wanted 
rather  to  improve  our  credit,  as  just  and  fair  writers  on 
and  about  our  things,  immediately  previous  to  1840, 
when  our  credit  was  lost  in  the  balance  for  blights. 
No.  32. — Tor,  II.,  New  Seeies. 


Take  one  example  of  what  I  allude  to,  and  then  decide. 
What  would  they  say  of  one  who  announced  only  a  week, 
or  two  back  that  the  ventilating  of  ice-houses  was  a  new 
invention  over  from  America,  not  from  Paris  this  time, 
while  there  is  hardly  one  whole  volume  of  this  Journal 
from  the  second  year  of  its  age,  which  does  not  recom- 
mend that  process  as  the  vcr}'  best  and  safest  way  to  keep 
ice  ?  And  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  it  was  told  and 
explained  that  an  M.P.,  who  may  now  be  said  sat  then 
for  some  part  of  Cheshire,  had  instructed  The  Cottage 
Gabdenee  to  keep  ice  where  he  never  could  keep  it  before, 
that  The  Cotta&e  Gardenf.k  did  as  the  M.P.  said,  and 
found  it  to  be  the  real  secret  for  keeping  ice,  and  that  the 
"invention"  was  due  to  a  London  architect.  Now,  all 
these  people,  and  all  our  own  readers,  know  all  that  very 
well,  and  they,  or  none  of  them,  would  now  fight  for  or 
against  the  Americans  for  a  new  invention  which  we  ourr 
selves  sent  over  to  America  twelve  years  back. 

Now,  this  ice  "  invention"  will  be  a  very  serious 
business  this  winter.  Suppose  the  ice  will  be  a  foot  thick, 
how  do  you  mean  to  keep  it — Wenham  Lake  fashion,  or 
how  ?  But  suppose  the  ice  shall  not  be  thicker  in  the 
winter  of  1861-02  than  the  old  sixpenny  pieces  were* 
which  were  called  in  with  the  rest  of  the  sillar  in  1816  ? 

How  will  such  ice,  or  how  can  such  ice,  escape  deluge 
and  destruction  if  it  is  pent  up  in  old  ice-houses,  with  so 
many  doors  in  the  passage  to  the  ice-well,  and  so  much 
straw  stuffed  between  every  pair  of  doors  ?  It  would  be 
all  up  with  it  ere  the  dog  days  were  in. 

But  suppose  the  ice  shall  be  just  at  the  skating-point 
of  firmness,  how  will  you  proceed  ?  Will  you  try  this 
American  invention  of  ventilation,  or  will  you  chance  it,, 
and  put  up  fifty  loads  of  it  for  every  fifteen  you  may 
want  and  for  every  five  which  will  be  used  ?  The  more 
ice  the  more  labour  in  cold  weather,  and  the  more  labour 
the  more  hearts  wiil  be  warmed — not  by  the  ice,  of 
course,  but  with  the  toast  and  hot  ale  which  should  come 
in  at  the  pounding,  and  pummelling,  and  stamping-points 
of  the  process. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  about  ice  is  to  see,  before 
Lord  Mayor's  day,  that  the  ice-house  is  or  has  been 
perfectly  swept  and  cleaned  out,  and  is  then  as  dry  as  a 
mealy  Potato,  and  if  it  is  not  so  dry  and  smells  just  as 
sweet,  that  will  be  the  first  error.  Then  see  to  it  at 
once.  The  second  step  about  ice,  in  country  places,  is  to 
be  taken  when  all  the  autumn  leaves  are  down.  You 
are  to  see  that  the  pools,  or  ponds,  or  lakes  from  which 
the  crust  is  to  be  procured  are  not  choked  with  the 
fallen  leaves,  or  those  of  Water  Lilies,  or  with  Bush-like 
growths,  and  also  that  no  sewage-like  runnings  have 
found  their  way  to  where  the  ice  is  to  be  had.  And  the 
third  step  involves  two  more  steps,  the  third  itself  being 
to  begin  collecting  ice  in  such  a  winter  as  this  is  to  be, 
when  it  is  as  thick  as  a  half-crown  piece,  for  it  keeps  all 
the  better  by  the  "  American  invention  " — at  least  it 
used  to  do  so  with  me  fifteen  years  back,  when  it  could 
be  had  no  thicker  than  two  half-crown  pieces  put  together. 
The  two  steps  which  are  involved  in  the  third  are,  the 
one  to  see  that  all  the  hooks  for  pulling  the  broad  sheets 
No.  684. — Tol.  XXVI..  Old  Sebies. 
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ashoro  are  in  the  right  place  to  find  them  on  the  morning  of 
tlis  Bret  move,  are  in  right  sockets  to  stand  out  the  work  with- 
out repairs,  and  that  the  hnmlles  are  Bound  and  safe,  and  may 
be  trusted  with  the  weight  of  a  man  if  properly  handled  on  the 

cent I   gravity,     E  have  seen  a  man  go  down,  front  foremost, 

his  whole  length  through  a  sheet  of  ice  lie  was  hauling  with  a 
rotten  pole  and  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  and  his  end  was  not  far 
otl'  if  friends  had  not  been  near. 

The  other  step  is  about  the  boats,  carts,  stages,  sliders,  as  in 
running  the  ice  down  a  bank,  and  who  are  to  be  pike-men 
and  who  the  smashers,  and  who  will  pound  and  pack  in  the 
well  the  first  part  of  the  first  duy.  Now,  unless  any  one  of  these 
steps  is  taken  in  the  right  direction,  the  first  half  of  the  very 
best  day  of  the  ice  season  is  lost,  say  for  twenty  men  and  eight 
horses — a  very  moderate  allowance  for  an  ordinary  family  with 
an  old-fashioned  ice-honee.  In  all  the  old-fashioned  ice-houses 
there  is  a  passage  from  the  outside  to  the  well  of  ice,  and  through 
that  passage  the  ice  after  being  pounded  outside  has  to  be  carried 
to  the  "  well,"  and  thrown  in  through  a  door  in  the  vaulted  roof. 
That  is  or  was  the  worst  arrangement,  of  the  old  school.  The 
best  of  such  ice-houses  had  a  man-hole  on  the  crown  or  very  top 
of  the  dome  over  the  ice-well,  and  through  that  hole  the  ice 
was  thrown  at  once  from  under  the  clubs  of  the  pounders  down 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  well.  When  all  was  finished,  that 
top  opening  and  all  the  doors  and  passages  were  stuffed  with 
straw  to  keep  the  ice  from  the  air,  and  there  is  where  the  great 
error  rested.  The  moment  the  first  particle  of  ice  malted  a 
vapour  was  formed,  and  the  vapour  being  warmer  than  the  ice, 
and  being  confined  all  round  it,  was  the  cause  of  the  ice  melting 
four  times  faster  than  it  would,  if  it  had  not  been  in  contact  with 
the  warm,  moistened  air. 

The  "American  invention"  is  not  so  practically  good  in 
detail  as  the  account  of  it  which  we  sent  there  in  1849,  as  you 
may  Bee  by  reading  the  first  essays  in  the  second  or  third  volume 
of  Tite  Cottage  Gaedeneh,  and  by  comparing  them  with  the 
last  accounts  from  America.  When  an  ice-house  of  this  de- 
scription is  properly  ventilated,  the  best  plan  is  not  to  put  straw 
bit  ween  the  ice  and  the  sides  of  the  well,  or  house,  for  this 
reason — the  ice  begins  to  melt  first  next  the  straw,  and  the  straw 
never  gets  dry  afterwards  ;  and  aftir  it  is  once  wetted  it  helps 
to  mdt  the  ice,  because  the  air  cannot  get  at  it  in  a  current  to 
dry  it,  or  to  carry  the  damp  from  it ;  whereas,  without  the 
straw  round  the  sides  a  cavity  is  soon  formed  between  the  sides 
of  the  ice  and  the  sides  of  the  well,  and  as  fast  as  the  ice  melts 
the  vapour  rises  or  is  taken  up  by  the  air,  according  to  its  heat, 
and  if  in  rising  it  gets  into  the  current,  which  should  be  passing 
constantly  day  and  night  over  the  bed  of  ice,  why  it  is  carried 
away  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  to  the  great  saving  o'f  the  ice, 
and  the  cold  caused  by  this  evaporation  is  well  explained  in  its 
effects  on  the  ice  by  the  American.  But  he  missed  the  best 
part  of  the  story.  The  whole  top  surface  of  the  bed  of  ice 
ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  air,  if  that  were  possible, 
which  it  is  not.  That  part  of  an  ice-house,  or  ice,  never  begins 
to  give  nay  or  melt  till  the  sides  are  going  very  badly  indeed. 
It  is  the  vapour,  rising  from  the  sides  and  hovering  over  the 
surface  of  the  ice,  which  melts  it:  therefore,  very  dry  straw 
should  always  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  iee — a  foot  thick  of 
straw  there  is  not  too  much.  I  have  scores  of  times  found  the 
surface  as  dry  as  tinder  under  that  covering,  while  the  sides'  all 
round  were  melting  fast. 

If  straw  could  be  kept  dry  between  the  ice  and  the  walls  of 
the  ice-well  it  would  be  best  to  have  it  there  of  course.  Now, 
this  American  invention  was  first  set  in  motion  hy  the  hand 
which  writes  this  in  the  winter  of  1846  or  1847.  I  had  a 
desperately  had  house  to  manage  then,  and  all  we  could  make 
of  it  was  to  keep  fruit  and  game  a  little  longer  than  otherwise. 
The  M.i\  who  had  an  ice-house  built  for  himself  in  Cheshire 
all  but  above  ground,  by  a  London  or  by  some  architect,  ex- 
plain* d  to  me  the  natural  law  for  keeping  ice  as"  it  was  told 
him,  and  as  it  proved  to  he  in  his  new  ice-house,  and  I  got  the 
old  house  altered,  and  put  it  right  as  nearly  as  I  could,  and  the 
alteration  did  famously.  The  man-hole  at.  the  summit  of  the 
vaulted  roof  was  opened,  and  was  kept  open  with  an  umbrella- 
like top  over  it  to  throw  off  the  rain.  There  was  a  well  door 
into  the  vault  from  the  side  passage,  and  two  doors  in  the 
passage  itself,  besides  the  outer  door;  all  these  doors  were  re- 
moved, and  all  the  straw  taken  out  of  the  passage,  and  the  outer 
door  was  made  self-ventilating,  and  thus  a  strong  current,  of 
air  got  in,  and  then  along  the  passage  and  in  over  the  ice-well 
by  the  doorway,  into  it,  and  right  out  of  the  top  of  the  dome,  like 


a  whirlwind  at  times.     After  that  the  ice,  of  course,  di  1  not  melt 
one-quarter  so  much  as  when  it  had  been  kept  close. 

Philosophers  have  been  at  work  on  the  cause  or  causes  of  those 
terrible  avalanches  you  read  of  in  alpine  regions.  The  cause  of 
avalanches  could  be  explained  in  an  old-fashioned  ice-house. 
There  is  but  one  cause,  and  it  is  the  same,  and  must  be  so  in  all 
countries  and  climes,  for  it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  that  law  is, 
that  all  masses  of  ice  and  of  snow  hardened  to  the  consistence  of 
iee  on  the  surface,  never  melt  by  direct  heat,  or  by  thaw  on  the 
surface,  but  round  the  sides,  as  the  sides  come  in  contact  with 
rocks  or  hill  sides,  but  in  the  lowest  part  under  the  mass,  if  it  were 
a  mile  through,  the  melting  goes  on  at  six  times  the  rate  it  does  on 
the  outer  sides,  and  when  there  is  no  melting  at  all  on  the  surface. 

The  very  same  process  which  causes  the  destruction  of  whole 
villages  in  alpine  countries  by  these  avalanches,  is  at  work  to  the 
destruction  of  our  ice  in  ill-ventilated  ice-houses — that  is,  eon- 
fined  vapour  from  the  melting  of  the  mass  is  the  source  of  all 
that  mischief.  We  have  so  far  cured  our  ice-house,  and  it  is 
just  as  easy,  and,  indeed,  more  so,  except  the  expense,  to  prevent 
the  largest  avalanche  on  record  from  budging  an  inch  out  of  its 
place  high  up  on  the  mountain  side.  And,  now,  to  conclude,  I 
shall  test,  the  reader  who  is  personally  interested  in  the  ice 
question,  by  asking  him  if  he  understands  the  drift  of  the  story, 
and  if  he  dops  understand  it,  he  can  very  easily  explain  how  a 
pending  avalanche  could  be  avoided — that  is,  could  be  made  not 
to  slide  down  the  mountain,  and  I  ask  for  his  explanation. 

D.  Beaton. 


THE  EOCKERY  AND   ITS   FORMATION. 

I  confess  it  is  not  without  some  reluctance  that  I  address 
myself  to  the  tast  of  replying  to  "  A  Subscriber  "  on  the 
subject  of  roekwork,  as  amongst  the  many  features  of  gardening 
this  is  one  which  has  received  the  least  notice  from  horticultural 
writers,  and  it  is  also  one  on  which  we  see  the  greatest  blunders 
made — in  fact,  a  piece  of  really  well-executed  artificial  roek- 
work is  so  seldom  met  with,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  our  cor- 
respondent calling  many  of  them  "  burlesques  on  Nature."  Never- 
theless, there  are  some  noble  examples/  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby- 
shire, contains  some  very  good  roekwork  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  arranged  with  a  degree  of  natural  ease  and  likelihood,  forming 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  quaintly  cut  objects  in  other  parts  of 
the  grounds.  Some  very  good  roekwork  has  also  been  described 
at  Redleaf,  in  this  county  (Kent),  but  in  this  case  Nature  has 
lent  some  assistance;  and  at  Belton,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Earl 
Brownlow,  in  Lincolnshire,  there  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
artificial  roekwork,  aided  materially  by  the  river  Witham,  which 
traverses  the  grounds,  and  contributes  a  feature  not  often  met 
with  in  such  places;  but  the  roekwork  is  well  managed.  A 
rustic-looking  bridge  spans  the  stream,  which  is  made  to  appear 
as  if  issuing  out  of  a  cavern,  and  the  river  is  no  pigmy  spring, 
but  a  stream  about  20  feet  wide,  and  apparently  capable  of 
driving  a  mill  of  60  or  100-horse  power.  Nature,  however,  has 
not  lent  any  further  aid  here  than  supplying  the  water,  the 
ground  being  very  low  and  fiat ;  but.  the  eye  is  so  agreeably 
cheated,  that,  a  sort  of  rugeed  glen  has  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  formed  so  by  Nature,  yet  il  is  not  so.  The  hilly 
slopes  around  Belvoir  Castle,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, Leicestershire,  also  present  some  fair  examples  of  rock- 
work,  though  not  so  good  as  that  at  Belton,  as  Nature  had  done 
all  that  could  be  wished  for  in  the  way  of  preparing  a  steep  hill, 
thereby  rendering  artificial  help  a  comparatively  easy  matter; 
Some  other  places  1  have  seen  also  present  some  fair  specimens  of 
roekwork,  but  the  majority  are  sad  examples  ol  overdoing  the 
matter. 

Biles  of  stone  against,  the  base  of  a  purely  Grecian  or  Italian 
residence  is  of  all  plans  the  most  improper  to  form  roekwork. 
Certainly,  they  are  often  laid  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that 
disqualifies  them  for  that  name,  although  they  often  receive 
it.  nevertheless.  A  mound  of  earth  in  the  midst  of  a  dressed 
lawn  is  also  undeserving  the  name  of  a  rockery,  although  there 
may  be  stones  stuck  into  it,  but  they  are  too  often  done  in  that 
fantastic  manner,  of  which  no  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Nature,  as  every  stone  must  have  its  angular  point  or  edge  up- 
wards, a  position  we  rarely  find  in  mountain  scenery — in  fae% 
as  I  have  above  said,  much  of  the  artificial  roekwork  met  with  in 
most  places  is  overdone  or  misplaced,  so  that  a  really  well-man  >Lr<  d 
piece  is  far  from  common.  1  think  that  at  the  Botanic  Garden 
is  good  though  not  extensive,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  gro- 
tesque about  it. 
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I  believe  in  all  the  above  cases  that  are  instanced  as  being 
approved  of,  natural  stones  have  been  carried  and  arranged 
iu  the  form  they  now  assume,  and  I  am  told  the  floating  down 
the  river  Denveut  of  the  large  stones  used  at  Elvaston  wa9 
a  long  and  laborious  job ;  but  there  are  instances  in  which 
large  stones  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  bricks  and  other 
substances  fashioned  into  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  such  stones 
in  a  truly  artificial  manner.  Of  course,  this  requires  still 
more  taste  and  judgment  than  in  the  arrangement  of  stones 
ready  made  to  hand;  but  when  it  is  really  well  clone,  there  is 
proportionately  more  credit  at  performing  a  feat  in  Nature  by 
purely  artificial  means.  Decidedly  the  best  example  in  this  way 
that  I  have  seen  is  at  Berry  Hill,  near  Maidenhead,  where  a 
Mr.  Noble  had  formed  a  very  natural-looking  piece  of  rockwork 
around  a  piece  of  water  ;  the  material  used  being,  I  suppose, 
brick  coated  with  cement,  but  so  well  done  that  even  the  impress 
of  age  was  given  to  it.  It  is  some  two  or  three  years  since  I 
saw  it,  which,  in  fact,  was  while  it  was  in  the  course  of  formation, 
but  it  struck  me  as  looking  remarkably  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
is  now  much  improved  ;  and  the  ingenious  uses  of  cement  and 
brick  afford  many  parties  the  chance  of  giving  their  grounds  the 
appearance  of  possessing  huge  rock  stones,  which  they  coidd  not 
otherwise  obtain  except  at  great  cost  of  transit.  But  there  is, 
also,  the  great  danger  of  this  useful  invention  being  also  over- 
done by  the  formation  of  masses  too  huge  to  be  expected  to  be 
natural,  or  forming  them  in  a  position  at  variance  with  that  in 
which  they  are  usually  found. 

Having  given  the  above  examples  of  artificial  rockwork,  as 
being  the  best  I  can  at  present  call  to  memory  as  having  seen, 
it  is  only  fair  to  call  attention  to  some  cases  in  which  Nature  lias 
already  supplied  the  more  genuine  article.  The  rugged  cliffs  of 
many  hills,  not  being  of  a  chalky  formation,  present  examples  of 
naked  and  partly  obscured  rock  as  well  as  huge  loose  stones,  which 
some  terrible  upheaving  of  the  ground  had  hurled  into  their 
present  position.  These  loose  stones  are  sometimes  of  gigantic 
size.  Fancy  pictures  to  my  eye  the  many  times  I  have  gathered 
Whortleberries  amongst  such  stones  in  years  long  since  gone  by. 
Some  of  these  stones  in  size  and  proportions  equalling  that  of  a 
moderate-sized  haystack,  and  a  piece  of  the  fixed  rock  which 
overhung  its  foundation  by  a  dozen  feet  or  more  was  often 
honoured  by  picnic  parties.  Some  industrious  individual  of  a 
former  age  having  formed  a  very  large  and  well-shaped  basin  on 
its  top,  it  received  the  dignified  cognomen  of  the  "Punch 
Bowl ;"  but  its  contents  if  ever  full  must  have  been  measured 
by  the  hundred  gallons.  This,  however,  and  other  similar 
mountain  features  rarely  form  portions  of  dressed  grounds,  so 
I  will  pass  on  to  some  places  where  good  examples  of  rockwork 
created  by  Nature  form  important  features  in  the  dressed  grounds 
of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  amongst  the  most  prominent  of 
such  places  Alton  Towers  is  conspicuous.  The  Castle  itself  is 
perched  on  a  high  hill,  or  ridge,  with  a  deep  valley  on  two  sides 
of  it,  and  these  valleys  again  rising  up  into  abrupt  rocky  pre- 
cipices, well  clothed  with  becoming  shrubs  and  trees,  the  natural 
rock  presenting  itself  in  that  pristine  grandeur  which  we  may  in 
vain  attempt  to  imitate.  Chatsworth  also  presents  some  good 
specimens  of  natural  rock — in  some  places,  however,  showing  the 
marks  of  the  handicraft  of  a  recent  as  well  as  a  bygone  age; 
and  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  of  Mount  Edgecomb,  the  seat  of 
the  noble  Earl  of  that  name,  cannot  well  be  surpassed.  A  noble 
harbour,  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  coast  scenery  of  every 
form,  rocks  and  precipitous  slopes,  presenting  themselves  in 
every  shape.  In  one  instance  I  noticed  a  very  good  conservatory 
attached  to  the  marine  villa  of  the  noble  peer  (not  at  the  mansion 
of  Mount  Edgecomb),  which  was  built  against  a  cliff  or  per- 
manent rock,  the  rock  forming  one  side  of  it,  and  the  interior 
arrangements  showed  that  the  exotics  did  not  dislike  their  being 
in  such  close  contact  with  the  hard  quartz,  slate,  and  sandstone. 
In  cases  like  this  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  the  for- 
mation of  a  rockery  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  and  advice 
is  needless  ;  but  in  such  places  as  are  either  destitute  of  stones, 
or  where  they  only  exist  very  sparingly,  some  means  must  be 
adopted  to  make  the  most  of  those  that  are  to  be  had,  and  as 
examples  of  artificial  as  well  as  those  of  a  natural  kind  have 
been  adduced,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe,  so  far  as  I  am 
able,  what  ought  to  be  avoided  as  well  as  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  arranging  a  rockery  so  as  to  really,  in  some  respect 
at  least,  to  resemble  what  it  is  intended  for. 

If  we  examine  the  condition  of  loose  stones,  lying  perhaps 
midway  up  an  acclivity  of  more  or  less  elevation,  we  will  see 
that  if  that  stone  be  a  flat  one — that  is,  if  it  be  much  great-r  in 


length  and  breadth  than  it  is  in  thickness,  it  will  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  be  found  lying  flatways  on  the  sloping 
bank;  and  if  the  stone  be  an  irregular  cube  of  considerable 
dimensions,  it  will  be  found  that  the  heaviest,  and  consequently 
the  largest,  side  will  be  the  one  that  is  on  the  ground.  New 
this  is  no  more  than  is  done  when  we  handle  and  throw  down 
much  smaller  stones.  The  same  laws  of  gravitation  regulate 
both  :  hence  we  may  learn  from  this  in  what  position  we  ought 
to  place  stones  intended  to  imitate  these  colossal  examples  of 
Nature,  and  always  place  them  flatways,  or  in  such  a  position  as 
resembles  the  one  which  Nature  has  given  us  specimens  of. 
Secondly,  whenever  we  observe  stones  in  a  state  which  we  think 
has  never  been  disturbed  by  Nature,  although  we  are  told  there 
are  really  very  few  such,  yet  whenever  we  see  them  in  an  unde- 
tached  condition  we  invariably  see  such  as  belong  to  the  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  freestone  sections,  lying  all  more  or  less  in 
a  horizontal  position.  Slate,  quartz,  and  I  believe  granite,  are 
often  found  with  an  angle  of  elevation  more  approaching  the 
perpendicular ;  but  the  mass  of  ordinary  strata  lie  nearer  the 
horizontal  than  the  perpendicular  line :  hence  we  see  the  pro- 
priety of  again  copying  Nature,  and  arranging  what  stones  we 
have  to  represent  our  imitation  in  courses  approaching  to 
the  horizontal  line — or,  if  there  be  any  deviation  from  the 
level,  let  the  inclination  once  given  be  carried  on  throughout. 
A  "dip,"  or  diagonal  inclination  of  strata,  generally  extends 
(in  a  natural  way)  over  a  greater  breadth  of  space  than  is  often 
under  the  control  of  the  maker  of  a  piece  of  artificial  work. 
When,  therefore,  portions  of  fixed  or  permanent  strata  arc 
wished  for  (and  they  are  perfectly  proper  features  in  rockwork), 
let  their  "dip,"  once  begun  with  (if  the  level  line  be  departed 
from),  be  carried  out  with  all  that  is  to  be  done. 

I  have  already  explained  that  if  the  natural  features  of  the 
ground  to  be  operated  on  be  level,  it  mu6t  be  broken  up  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  hills  or  elevations  which  are  characteristic  of  a 
rocky  district.  This  object  will  be  easier  attained  if  shrubs  or 
trees  abound — in  fact,  I  hardly  know  how  it  can  be  well  accom- 
plished without  the  aid  of  these  accessories.  For  an  irregular 
mound  on  a  plain  surface  shows  in  an  uiunistakeable  manner 
what  it  really  is ;  whereas,  if  it  were  backed  by  a  mass  of  shrubs, 
or  trees  and  shrubs,  one  side  of  it  would  be  so  much  concealed 
as  to  give  the  idea  that  the  elevation  was  a  natural  one,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  we  could  see  round  all  sides  of  it  at 
once,  perhaps.  In  preparing  the  mound  avoid  all  regular  forms  ; 
at  the  same  time  do  not  digress  too  much  to  the  other  extreme 
by  giving  it  too  much  of  a  tortuous  character,  which  will  also 
tell  in  like  manner  that  it  has  been  created  artificially.  A  path 
may  in  some  cases  have  an  acute  turning  where  a  jutting  stone  ob- 
structs a  more  direct  way  ;  but  if  that  stone  or  something  else  in 
its  stead  did  not  exist,  let  the  path,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  proceed 
in  a  more  direct  manner.  In  like  manner  in  the  formation  of 
tne  groundwork  for  the  rockery,  let  the  outline  be  easy — all 
groundwork  is  so  by  nature.  A  long  lapse  of  years  has  worn 
out  all  angular  jutting  points.  And  if  we  look  at  the  most,  nay 
all,  the  natural  hills  that  I  am  aware  of,  we  see  the  steepest 
portion  of  their  sides  is  about  the  middle  or  halfway  up,  the  top 
and  bottom  being  always  more  or  less  concave  or  convex 
gradually  merging  into  the  level  at  both  extremes.  In  like 
manner  the  artificial  rockwork  foundation  ought  to  be  the  same, 
excepting  in  such  cases  as  when  a  perpendicular  cliff  abruptly 
terminates  the  eminence.  J.  Robsok. 

(To  be  continued?) 


AMARYLLIS  FORMOSISSLMA  PRODUCING 
SEED. 

The  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert  in  his  interesting  work 
entitled  "  Amaryllidaeea?,"  speaking  of  Amaryllis  formosissima, 
at  page  135,  says — "  No  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of 
its  bearing  seed  in  tins  country,"  and  "numberless  unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  cross  it  with  other  genera,"  &c.  I 
succeeded  several  years  ago  in  obtaining  a  most  interesting  pod 
of  seeds  from  it,  by  crossing  it  with  Karwinski.  I  sowed  them 
in  a  pot  as  soon  as  they  were  perfectly  ripe,  and  I  should 
imagine  every  one  of  them  must  have  grown  by  the  number 
which  came  up.  They  still  remain  in  the  same  pot,  but  some  of 
them  have  died.  My  old  plants,  their  parents,  have  never 
bloomed  since,  to  enable  me  to  repeat  the  experiment,  but  I  do 
not  despair  next  season,  as  they  have  grown  vigorously  the  last. 

Martynin  fragrans,  too,  is  said  to  refuse  to  bear  seeds  in  this 
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country,  but  I  have  several  large  pods,  both  of  the  rose  colour 
and  the  yellow,  now  hanging  from  the  almost  defunct  stems. 
They  somewhat  resemble  the  seed-pod  of  the  Balsam,  only  con- 
siderably larger. 

I  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  fiiic  spike  of  beautiful  Bowers 
from  each  of  three  of  my  old  plants  of  Guernsey  Lily  this  autumn, 
which  I  have  never  before  accomplished. 

Having  to  write  to  you,  I  thought  I  would  just  allude  to  the 
other  trifle*,  and  which  I  doubt  not  but  other  gentlemen  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  as  well  as — Thos.  E.  Datis. 

[Yours  is  the  Grst  instance  to  be  put  on  record  of  Anion  His 
formosissimn  having  seeded  at  all  under  cultivation.  Earwinski 
"we  do  not  know,  and  if  you  flower  it  next  April  or  May  along 
with  or  Without  formosissima,  we  should  be  very  much  obliged 
by  a  sight  of  the  plant,  not  a  cut  flowe  r.  We  would  go  a  dis- 
tance to  see  it.  Do  you  know  glauca  orglaucum,and  the  tumbler 
or  eytistcr,  aud  is  Earwinski  like  them,  orrcore  in  the  way  of  a 
Hippeaster  ? 

We  halve  seeded  Mai-tynia  fragrans  often,  and  never  heard  it 
was  difficult  to  seed.  The  seed-pod  is  most  curious  and  most 
horny  for  such  a  soft  plant.  Such  "  trifles  "  as  yours  ore  highly 
interesting.] 


WINTER  FLOWERS  IN  ROOMS.— No.   3. 

I  MrsT  now  proceed  to  give  some  hints  as  to  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  bulbs  already  started,  for  these  growing  bouquets. 

The  Hyacinths  and  Snowdrops,  Scillas  ond  Crocuses,  that  I 
put  in  last  month  have  now  splendid  roots,  long  or  busby,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  very  pleasant  it  has  been  on  several  morn- 
ings lately  to  saturate  the  sand  in  the  store-plate,  and  gently 
drawing  out  the  \ull-vocted  bulbs  to  arrange  them  prettify  in 
glass  and  enina  dish  B. 

Many  people  may  not  know  of  the  little  glass  milk-pans  made 
by  Messrs.  Millington,  and  varying  in  diameter  from  6  inches 
upwards.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  made  on  purpose  for  such 
beautiful  little  groups  ;  and  from  the  first  day  they  are  planted, 
if  not  beautiful  they  ore  truly  interesting.  The  dark  green  of 
some  and  the  narrow  pale  haves  of  others  soon  begin  to  unclose, 
and  to  show  the  colour  of  the  not  yet  unfolded  buds  ;  and  even 
though  we  must  wait  some  weeks  for  tile  open  flower,  we  have, 
so  to  say,  an  instalment  of  the  pleasure  they  will  afford  us  later, 
I  oui  very  fond  of  a  most  simple  and  most  common  plan — 
common,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  materials  and  in  its  easy  tendency, 
but  far  from  being  half  so  common  in  the  universal  sense  as  I 
■wish  to  see  it. 

For  tins  commonest  and  most  elegant  cf  little  floral  groups, 
we  take  a  round  glass  dish,  a  china  old-f  >shioued  tray,  or  even  a 
,  i  liis  dish  has  strewed  on  it  a  little  dry 

silver  sand  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  one  very  large 
eorrn  of  some  very  fine  blue  Crocus  is  drawn  out  of  the  nursing- 
plate,  aud  straightway  placed  in  the  centre  with  four  others 
round  it.  Then  some  paler  Crocuses  are  added,  and  also  white 
ones.  But  ihe  white,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  often  slightly 
streaked — far  from  a  disadvantage  in  forming  such  a  group. 
About  five  very  dark,  twelve  of  ihe  next  shade,  ond  eight  quite 
white  make  the  quantity  that  1  think  dues  best,  ond  it  is  indeed 
a  most  perfect  "  dish." 

What  would  be  more  pretty  in  the  depth  of  winter  than  such 
a  plate  raised  in  the  centre  of  a  drawing-room  table,  or  standing 
alone  on  a  marble  slab  ?  Crocuses,  some  say,  are  not  worth 
growing  in-doors  ;  but  I  suspect  those  people  have  grown  theirs 
very  badly,  aud  are  net,  theiel'ore,  qualified  to  speak  of  the  result. 
Crocuses  must  have  fiui  light,  never  get  dry,  aud  hare  their 
leaves  well  dusted  with  Dumont's  Insect  Powder  as  often  as 
there  is  a  symptom  of  green  By  Appearing,  aud  then  I  think 
they  will  be  well  approved.  Soup-plates  hung  up  in  wire  baskets 
at  windows  are  capital  contrivances,  turning  lliemrounri  each  day. 
thus  tiicy  do  not  draw  up.  1  should  think  it  a  great 
disgrace  if  the  leaves  of  mine  came  up  above  tire  strong  well- 
grown  Bo 

ildren  nothing  1  i     ,1  the  charms  of  Crocuses 

and  Scillas.  They  really  Bee  them  growing  from  the  first  day 
they  are  planted. 

1  prefer,  however,  not  mixing  Crocuses   with  anything  but 
Tulip;,  unless  it  may  be  Snowdrops.      An  edge  of  Si 
look-,  well  with  most  things. 

i   ;   to   Tnhps.      The  little  Van  Ihola   not 
make  sm oh  a  o harming  centre  for  a  dish 


of   white   Crocuses.      They  should,    however,   have  also  a  few 
Snowdrops  dotted  in  amongst  them. 

Hyacinths,  Scilla  sihikica,  and  Snowdrops. 

I  have  already  spokeu  of  these;  but  I  beg  to  announce,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  others'  pri  g 
my  milk-pans  are  full  of  roots,  and  my  Scillas   and  Hyacinth 
showing  delightful  points  of  dark  green,  while  they  require,  I 
find,  a  large  supply  of  water  to  be  constantly  added  to  the  sand 
they  grow  in.     Only  two  bulbs  of  mine  have  conic  to  grief  this 
year — two  little  Snowdrops  they  were  :    so,  jui 
play  of  roots  and  size,  I  begin  to  think  that  the  florist 
right  in  promising  us  such  a  splendid  bloom  this  season. 

The  only  other  thing  I  must  speak  of  to-day  is  the  Cyclamen 
persicum.  Both  for  its  leaves  and  iloviers,  often  so  very  sweet, 
this  beautiful  little  plant  is  one  of  my  greatest  favourites.  My 
own  are  very  forward  ;  but  Messrs.  Hooper  sent  me  some  the 
other  day  already  out  in  blossom — quite  covered,  too,  with 
beautiful  little  buds. 

I  know  no  plant  in  which  it  is  more  important  to  know-  of  a 
good  stock.  Both  last  year  and  this  I  have  bought  some  for 
trial,  amongst  other  bulbs,  which  never  gave  one  blossom  and 
only  two  shabby  leaves !  And  the  price  of  those  bulbs  was 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  exquisite  little  gem  nov»'  standing 
on  my  plant  case — only  on,  not  hi,  the  case,  for  my  plant  case 
just  now  is  at  almost  stove  temperature  ;  and  the  beautiful 
Cyclamens  do  charmingly  in  a  window  in  a  double  pot,  not  very 
much  watered  but  always  in  full  light. 

Talking  of  double  pots,  if  Mr.  Beaton  had  done  nothing  else 
for  gardening,  his  late  invention,  which  he  calls  stops  and  pots, 
would  entitle  liim  to  a  general  vote  of  thanks  from  every  one 
who  possesses  so  much  as  a  window-sill  on  which  they  want 
plants  to  thrive. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  it  dtlightful  to  have  such  a  good 
and  such  a  cheap  appliance,  quite  03  much  for  keeping  as  for 
growing  plants — and  for  my  new  plant  cases  too — I  can  hardly 
tell  yet  the  full  value  of  the  idea.  I  have  written  off  immediately 
to  ascertain  the  cost  at  which  such  things  are  to  be  acquired, 
ond  I  hope  ere  long  to  6ee  them  in  full  use.  But  here  my 
papers  on  winter  flowers  in  rooms  will  merge  into  the  use  of  the 
"In-docr  Plant  Cose,"  a  contrivance  the  result  of  which  is  simply 
to  give  hothouse  flowers  to  those  who  have  not  even  a  green- 
house.— E.  A.  II. 


TEMPERATURE   OF  WATER  FOR   STOVE 
AQUATICS. 

I  have  just  finished  a  large  stove,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
cistern  for  growing  Nymphseaa  ;  but  I  fancy  my  engineer  lias  put 
too  much  piping  in,  so  that  the  water  will  be  too  hot.  Please, 
therefore,  say  what  should  be  the  temperature  of  water  lor  the 
purpose  above-mentioned. — W.  E.  H. 

[If  the  tank  is  over  IS  inches  deep  the  surface  of  the  water 
would  be  nearly  boiling  before  the  bottom  was  too  hot  for  the 
roots.  To  get  over  that  fix  Sir  Joseph  Poxtou  hit  on  the  plan 
of  a  constant  waste  of  the  hot  water,  and  as  constant  a  supply  of 
cold  water  on  the  surface;  that  is  the  way  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
where  Nyinphreas  do  remarkably  well,  and  keep  green  till  long 
after  the  New  Year.  If  your  tank  is  not  over  70°  to  80°  on  the 
surface  long  together  the  roots  will  take  no  hurt,  as  then  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  will  hardly  be  up  to  CO' ;  but  70°  would 
be  the  proper  pitch  from  April  to  October,  and  60*  for  the  winter 
months.] 


FORCING    STRAWBERRIES.   SIDNEY   BEANS, 
AND  POTATOES   IN  A  PIT. 

SCALE  ON  AN  ACACIA. 
I  have  a  six-light  pit.  There  ore  three  divisions  separated  by 
a  four-and-half-inch  brick  wall.  I  have  the  command  of  top 
and  bottom  heat  from  hot-water  pipes.  There  are  no  stop- 
cocks in  them,  so  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  use  them  all  at  the 
same  time,  which  makes  it  very  awkward.  I  am  to  force  Straw- 
berries in  one  division,  Dworf  Kidney  Beans  in  the  second,  and 
in  the  third.  I  want  to  nave  all  three  ready  for  table 
by  the  1st  of  May,  18(52.  The  Sltfawbemte  I  have  E 
are  Keens'  Seedling  and  Prince  cf  Wales.  What  kind  of  Potato 
and  Kidney   Bean   would  you  recommend  for   forcing  ?    and 
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would  you  recommend  me  to  grow  the  Beans  in  pots,  or  to  make 
a  bed  for  them  over  the  pipes  ?  The  bottom  pipes  are  3  feet 
6  inches  from  the  glass.  I  was  thinking  of  making  a  chamber, 
so  as  to  leave  about  12  inches  or  15  inches  between  the  pipes 
and  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

I  have  three  Acacia  armata  plants,  all  the  lower  parts  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  mildew.  I  have  enclosed  a  few  leaves  for 
your  inspection. — G-.  S. 

[There  is  no  difficulty  or  awkwardness  in  the  management  of 
your  pits.  You  may  have  a  chamber  if  you  like  above  the  pipes, 
but  we  would  put  some  clinkers  and  brickbats,  and  then  some 
sweet  dung  and  leaves  in  the  two  parts  designed  for  Beans 
and  Potatoes,  and  soil  above  them  if  crops  are  to  be  planted  out, 
or  if  in  pots  plunge  the  pots,  to  give  a  little  bottom  heat. 
Whether  you  have  clinkers  or  not  in  the  Strawberry  division, 
the  plants  will  do  best  on  shelves  at  an  early  period.  As  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  set  you  might  plunge  the  pots  also  in  a  bed  of  leaves, 
with  rotten  leaves  on  the  top.  In  either  case  the  plants  should 
not  be  more  than  a  foot  from  the  glass.  We  would  also  alter 
your  arrangements,  and  place  the  Beans  next  the  boiler,  the 
Strawberries  next,  and  the  Potatoes  farthest  off.  If  you  are  new 
to  the  work,  the  Beans  might  as  well  he  in  pots,  five  or  six  in 
a  twelve-inch  pot.  China  dwarf  and  Sion-House-foreing  are 
as  good  as  any,  and  the  Newington  Wonder,  a  small  Bean,  if  it 
is  desired  to  cook  them  whole.  The  Potatoes  may  either  be  in 
pots  or  plmted  out,  two  sets  in  a  similar-sized  pot.  Nothing,  in 
our  opinion,  beats  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney  now.  You  do  not  tell 
us  how  the  bottom  heat  is  given,  whether  the  top  pipes  return, 
or  you  can  give  bottom  heat  independently  of  top  heat.  If  the 
plants  are  in  pots,  you  can  regulate  the  bottom  heat  to  a  nicety, 
by  raising  the  pots  a  little  ;  but  in  either  case  if  well  managed 
you  are  not  likely  to  have  too  much  of  it.  The  Beans  should  be 
sown  about  the  beginning  of  March.  It  will  be  best  to  be  time 
enough  in  ense  the  weather  should  bedull — say,  therefore, last  week 
in  February.  Bottom  heat  from  70°  to  80°,  top  heat  at  night 
from  60°  to  65°  by  day,  from  65°  to  75°  in  sunshine.  Strawberries, 
begin  with  from  45°  to  50°,  increase  from  55°  to  65°  when  in 
bloom,  and  from  65°  to  70°  when  ripening,  and  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere. Potatoes  commence  with  bottom  heat,  of  70°,  and  top 
heat  of  50°.  The  top  heat  from  artificial  means  should  not 
be  higher  than  from  55°  to  65°,  with  a  rise  from  sunshine,  and 
plenty  of  air  given.  With  your  divisions  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  all  this.  You  must  first  give  more  or  less  air  in  pro- 
portion as  you  want  a  low  or  a  high  temperature.  In  sucli  a  pit 
we  have  grown  Cucumbers  in  one  division,  and  Geraniums  in 
another.  If  you  can  protect  your  Strawberry  plants  from 
heavy  rains,  frost,  &c,  during  winter,  all  the  better  for  them. 
See  "  Doings  of  Last  Week,"  in  last  Number. 

Your  Acacia  armata  is  smothered  with  white  scale.  If  all  is 
as  bad  as  the  simple,  cleaning  the  whole  plant  is  impossible. 
We  advice  cutting  off  all  the  twigs,  leaving  only  the  bare 
skeleton,  then  wash  and  scrub  that  with  soap  and  water,  when 
dry  rub  it  again  all  over  with  a  thin  solution  of  glue  water,  and 
let  the  plant  stand  in  a  shed  for  a  week.  Then  scrub  it  again 
with  water  about  100°.  This  will  pretty  well  destroy  every 
in?eet  and  egg  left  on  the  bare  skeletons.  You  may  then  place 
the  plants  helow  the  stage  in  the  greenhouse,  and  see  that  the 
pots  are  not.  quite  dry.  Next  spring  they  will  break  all  over 
and  furnish  you  with  healthy  shoots.  If  you  could  give  the 
plants  a  little  heat  in  a  forcing-house  in  spring  you  will  get  the 
shoots  forward  enough  to  be  ripened,  and  bloom  the  following 
winter  and  spring.] 


OLD   APEICOT  TREES   UNFRUITFUL. 

CALCEOLARIA    SEEDLINGS— SCAELET    GEEANIUMS   IN   A 
'    FEAMB. 

I  have  some  Apricot  trees  from  fi'fteen  to  twenty  years  old, 
they  do  not  bear  very  well.  Do  you  think  them  too  old  to  root- 
prune  ?     If  not,  how  close  should  the  large  roots  be  cut  ? 

I  have  some  Calceolaria  plants  from  a  sowing  last  spring,  I 
find  (hsy  are  starting  for  flower.  Do  you  think  they  will  flower 
as  well  next  month  as  in  the  spring?  Or  should  I  pinch  them 
back  ?     I  have  them  in  a  cool  frame  with  plenty  of  pot  room. 

Do  you  think  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums  will  stand  the  winter 
planted  close  together  under  a  glass  frame? 

Will  Variegated  Mint  stand  in  the  open  ground,  I  mean  the 
sort  that  is  used  for  edging  flower-beds  ? — T.  H.  J. 

[We   should   prefer  raising  the  roots  of  the   Apricots  and 


bringing  them  nearer  the  surface— say  6  inches,  and  (his  would 
enable  you  to  go  within  18  inches  of'the  bole  and  see  there  was 
no  strong  tap  root.  We  are  supposing  that  the  trees  are  barren 
from  extra  luxuriance,  but  you  do  not  Baj  so.  Eerljaps  till 
wood  is  too  thick,  and  le't  (bugling  from  the  wall  .  i !'  .  i  .  ,  m 
cannot  get  at  it. 

The  Calceolarias  will  bloom  in  a  house  averaging  15°;  but  as 
the  weather  may  be  expected  to  be  dark  they  will  not  bloom  so 
we'd  as  in  spring.  Better  select  the  forwardest,  and  stop  the 
others  as  you  suggest ;  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  give  a  small 
shift  now,  and  a  larger  one  alter  Christmas.  Too  much  pot 
room  in  November  and  I  lie  beginning  of  December  is  apt  to 
bring  on  damp,  more  especially  if  you  have  only  a  cold  frame  or 
pit  to  keep  them  in. 

The  Tom  Thumb  may  he  kept  safely  under  a  glas3  frame,  but 
not  if  a  person  goes  to  sleep  on  a  frosty  night,  and  gives  no 
covering,  or  allows  the  glass  sashes  to  be  a  fixture  for  weeks  in 
dull  damp  weather. 

The  Variegated  Mint  is  quite  hardy,  and  does  best  when  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  planted  every  spring.  To  make  doubly 
sure,  however,  you  may  put  some  in  a  pot  or  shed  ;  but  the  frost 
last  winter  never  touched  it,  and  after  that  it  is  likely  lo  etaud 
anything.] 


THE  MUSHROOM  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

Theke  are  few  cultivated  articles  in  which  greater  uncertainty 
exists  than  in  a  crop  of  Mushrooms  when  grown  under  artificial 
treatment ;  for  uncertain,  and  in  some  respects  capricious  in  a 
wild  or  natural  state,  they  are  still  more  so  when  we  endeavour 
to  obtain  them  in  a  season  the  reverse  to  that  in  which  they  are 
produced  naturally :  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  it  some- 
times happens  that  failures  occur  when  least  expected  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  very  careless  putting 
together  of  materials  is  rewarded  with  success.  But  the  latter 
ease  is  the  exception,  the  rule  being  that,  in  a  general  way, 
judicious  management  will  bring  a  good  crop  (and  it  often 
happens  to  he  so),  and  a  little  pains  taken  to  secure  this  will  in 
most  cases  be  rewarded.  And  as  the  means  and  appliances  for 
this  desirable  result  are  far  from  being  of  difficult  access,  tlie 
following  instructions  will  usually  prove  successful. 

Mushrooms,  as  is  well  known,  grow  best  in  the  mild  moist 
evenings  of  autumn  before  frosts  set  in,  and  before  the  ground 
gets  cooled  down  to  the  winter  temperature;  but,  in  fact,  as 
long  as  sharp  frosts  keep  away,  there  w:iil  generally  be  Mush- 
rooms in  those  pastures  where  they  are  wont  to  grow,  and 
though  the  days  may  be  mild  and  warm,  the  growlh  of  the 
Mushrooms  is  greater  at  night  than  during  the  day,  thus  proving 
that  darkness  is  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  doing 
well.  Certain  meadows  have  the  character  of  producing  Mush- 
rooms  in  greater  abundance  than  others,  but  it  is  difficult  to. 
describe  what  kind  of  soil  suits  them  best.  A  loamy  soil  over- 
lying limestone  is  often  a  good  place  for  them ;  but  the  opinion 
of  old  people  residents  of  the  locality  is  of  more  worth  in'deter- 
mining  the  whereabouts  of  a  good  Mushroom-field  than  any 
learned  disquisition  on  the  subject.  But  as  this  is  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  growing  Mushrooms  by  artificial  means,  it  is 
needless  proceeding  further  in  the  matter  than  to  show  that  one 
of  the  conditions  of  their  growth,  "  darkness,''  may  be  copied  in 
the  artificial  treatment. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  the  way  of  preparing  materials  for 
growing  Mushrooms  is  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  fresh  horsednng 
that  has  not  been  heated.  This  latter  condition  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  quantity 
this  way  that  has  not  been  heated,  it  is  advisable  to  in 
terms  with  the  stable-keepers,  and  remove  the  dung  every  day, 
spreading  it  out  not  more  than  a  foot  thick  on  the  tloor  of  some 
open  shed,  or  it  might  be  under  a  tree,  or  anywhere  secure  from 
rain  ;  turn  it  every  day  or  so  until  it  be  partly  dry,  and  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  ready  a  bed  may  be  made.  Generally 
speaking,  the  end  of  September  is  as  early  as  most  people  make 
Mushroom-beds,  and  from  that  time  up  to  Christmas  they  may 
be  made  in  succession  as  wanted.     About  six  weeks  after  being 

made  is   as  soon  as  Mue-h'ooms  may  bo  expected,  s iii.es 

they  come  sooner,  but  often  much  later.  The  situation  for  a 
bed  is  not  material — any  place  not  too  damp,  but  secure  from 
rain  and  frosts  will  do.  One  of  the  best  Mushroom-beds  I 
ever  had  was  under  a  tree  covered  up  pretty  thickly  with  litter 
to  keep  out  the  frost ;  and  this  bed  answered  admirably,  pro' 
ducing  abundance  of  Mushrooms  in  long  succession.     The  bed, 
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was  formed  as  a  ridge  with  a  base  of  about  5  feet,  and  as  steep  as 
it  could  well  be  made,  with  the  short  loose  dung  trod  firmly  up 
to  the  ridge.  Being  spawned  and  covered  with  mould  in  the 
usual  way,  well  beat  over,  and  covered  up  with  litter,  it  received 
no  further  attention  thin  uncovering  and  gathering  the  crop, 
and  a  heavy  watering  towards  the  end  of  the  season  to  revive  it 
again,  which  it  did  for  a  time.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
for  an  out-door  bed  like  this  more  dung  was  used  than  would 
make  several  shelf-beds  in  a  well-constructed  Mushroom-house. 
A  lean-to  shed  is  also  a  pretty  good  place  for  a  bed,  and  if  it  be 
a  very  cold  place  a  greater  proportion  of  dung  must  be  used 
than  if  it  were  warmer;  somewhat  like  15  inches  of  solid  dung 
well  trod  on  will  not  be  too  much,  taking  care  to  have  the  dung 
tempered  by  exposure  and  frequent  turning  before  making  up, 
ami  in  such  a  place  a  good  crop  may  be  expected.  A  cellar  is 
also  a  very  gold  place  for  a  Mushroom-bed,  and  certainly  better 
than  any  open  airy  place ;  for  Mushrooms  seem  to  like  a  still 
atmosphere — almost  stagnant  in  so  far  as  regards  motion,  so 
that  a  large  airy  apartment,  however  useful  for  most  other 
things,  seems  unnecessary,  if  not  absolutely  hurtful,  to  the  Mush- 
room j  so  that  amongst  the  many  places  we  hear  of  their  being 
produced,  in  very  exposed  places  are  the  most  rare.  Many  years 
ago  I  saw  some  excellent  Mushrooms  that  had  been  grown  in  a 
coal  mine  some  300  feet  or  more  below  the  surface,  where  horses 
were  kept  for  use,  and  remained  continually  so  long  as  they  were 
healthy.  Odd  corners  in  a  disused  stable  are  very  good  places 
for  Mushrooms,  the  conditions  of  their  growth  being  the  same 
in  all  places;  well-prepared  horsedung  and  mould,  with  a  little 
spawn  to  set  the  fungus  going,  and  a  close  confined  atmosphere 
rather  moist  thau  dry  are  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  insure 
success. 

Where  there  is  the  advantage  of  a  Mushroom-house  with 
shelves  9  inches  or  10  inches  deep,  with  an  application  of  fire 
heat  when  needed,  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
Mushrooms  are  very  much  reduced,  and  beds  ma?  be  formed  in 
succession,  and  spawned  so  as  to  obtain  a  crop  all  the  winter. 
Dung  weU  sweetened  by  turning  mav  be  formed  into  beds,  and 
as  treading  is  out  of  the  question  in  such  places,  a  wooden 
hammer,  like  a  carpenter's  mallet,  must  be  used,  as  firmness  is 
an  essential  qualification  to  make  the  beds  do  well. 

If  means  be  taken  to  prepare  the  dung  be/ore  using  there  will 
rarely  be  any  more  heat  than  is  requisite  to  make  the  spawn 
spread  ;  but  if  any  doubts  exist  on  this  head  it  is  better  to  allow 
the  bed  about  a  week  to  ascertain  this  point,  and  the  spawn, 
which  is  often  in  lumps  like  bricks,  may  be  broken  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Potato,  and  inserted  over  the  bed  at 
distances  of  6  inches  or  so  apart.  Generally,  if  spawn  has  to  be 
bought,  it  is  used  sparingly  ;  but  if  the  grower  make  it  himself,  it 
may  be  used  more  freely.  Fill  up  the  holes  and  beat  the  bed 
well  when  it  is  spawned,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  cover  it  with 
loamy  soil  fresh  from  a  pasture  field — I  do  not  like  the  soil  from 
tillage  ground  so  well — beating  the  surface  smooth  with  the  flat 
side  of  a  spade  completes  the  job,  except  covering  it  over  with 
litter;  and  keeping  the  surface  frequently  sprinkled  with  water 
will  assist  the  spawn  in  spreading,  and  when  the  Mushrooms 
appear  give  a  little  more  water,  but  no  heavy  waterings  until  the 
bed  shows  symptoms  of  languishing,  when  it  must  have  a  reviver 
by  a  good  heavy  watering.  When  the  spawn  begins  to  run  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  exhaust  itself  by  running  amongst 
the  loose  litter  used  as  covering  :  if  this  should  show  symptoms 
of  stringy  whiteness  in  it  remove  it  altogether,  and  substitute 
fresh  litter  ;  but  moving  it  occasionally  will  prevent  this  in  a 
great  measure,  and,  if  possible,  to  let  these  operations  be  done  on 
mild  days,  without-door  or  open  shed  beds,  as  high  drying  winds, 
or  clear  frosts,  are  pernicious  to  this  vegetable.  Most  other  con- 
ditions will  suggest  themselves  to  the  operator;  but  the  subject 
of  making  spawn  and  some  other  features  bearing  on  this  eccen- 
tric crop  will  be  treated  of  in  another  communication. 

J.  Roeson. 


VARIEGATION— IS  IT  DISEASE? 

When  I  first  opened  this  subject  in  your  pages,  it  being  one 
in  which  I  took  great  interest  and  had  been  for  some  time  making 
observations,  I  little  thought  it  would  lead  to  such  an  interesting 
discussion.  As  I  lay  on  a  sick  bed  and  read  the  various  r  minks 
of  Mr.  Beaton  and  others,  whose  opinions  carry  weight  with 
them,  I  felt  pleased  that  I  had  introduced  the  matter,  as  I  now 
find  many  are  watching  with  interest  the  discussion  to  see  the 
issue ;    and,  now,  Mr.   Anderson  Henry  has   entered  into  the 


arena,  whose  experience,  practice,  and  observation  would  lead 
one  to  take  in  all  for  indisputable  facts,  I  feel  it  is  no  light 
matter  to  contest  against  such  men.  And  here  allow  me  to  say 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Anderson  Henry's  question,  that  "NlCEEPBOn" 
has  a  reason  why  he  does  not  write  his  name  in  full — he  is  not 
ambitious  of  seeing  his  name  in  print. 

Mr.  Anderson  Henry,  in  his  article,  page  41,  says,  '"Nickeh- 
BOit*  can  by  his  experiment — i.e.,  the  peculiar  cross  mentioned 
there,  'maintain  nothing  aaainst  disease  being  the  cause  of 
variegation.'"  Now,  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  I  do  distinctly 
maintain  that  by  the  experiment  Mr.  Anderson  Henry  clearly 
proves  that  there  was  no  disease ;  but  if,  as  Mr.  Beaton  suggests, 
that  the  subject  lies  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  there  is 
an  end  of  the  subject,  it  is  only  play  upon  words,  and  not  as  'I 
understand  the  matter,  which  is  to  try  and  find  out  the  cause  or 
causes  of  variegation.  I  admit  that  there  is  more  than  one 
cause,  and  if  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Beaton  is  sound,  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  pollen  of  the  male  parent ;  and  as  Mr.  Anderson  Henry 
endorses  the  same  view,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Morrens,  at  page  3S3  of  your  last  year's  volume,  where  he 
observes  that  these  observations  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  seek 
in  the  effect  of  respiration  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  varie- 
gation. I  still  contend  that  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  these  are  the  only  causes. 

But  let  us  take  the  matter  up  in  order.  Mr.  Anderson  Henry 
says,  "  I  can  maintain  nothing  against  disease  being  the  cause 
of  variegation,  in  his  experiment,  which  is  said  to  be  caused 
by  the  pollen  of  the  male  parent."  Now,  allow  me  to  ask  why 
is  not  the  progeny  of  the  inverted  cross,  which  is  described  as 
having  washy,  pale-coloured  blooms  with  plain  ordinary  green 
leaves — why  is  not  that  called  disease  ?  That  disease  is  in  the 
flower,  if  it  is  disease  in  the  other  case;  so  in  this  the  one  is 
developed  in  the  flower,  the  other  in  the  foliage.  We  all  well 
know  that  disease  in  plants  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that 
plants  are  subject  to  many  diseases  who  can  or  does  doubt  ? 
But  who  ever  saw  a  thoroughly  diseased  plant  show  its  disease 
in  splendid  variations  of  colour  in  the  same  leaf?  hence  we 
have  the  result  of  two  inverted  crosses  — perhaps  unprecedented ; 
and,  yet,  only  one  of  the  two  is  called  diseased.  How  did  that 
pollen  become  diseased  ?  Would  the  most  powerful  microscope 
show  it  ?  Or  how  are  we  to  know  that  that  was  diseased  ?  It  is 
only  a  supposition,  and  for  anything  which  has  yet  appeared, 
the  variegated  progeny  grew  well,  and  to  all  appearance  to  all 
ordinary  observers  as  healthy  as  "  Old  Tom  "  himself  appears  at 
the  present  day,  despite  his  numerous  progeny  :  therefore,  I 
contend  that  instead  of  a  disease  it  was  a  chemical  change  in  the 
component  part  of  the  plant  developing  itself  in  the  leaf,  as 
much  as  in  the  first  cross  in  the  bloom.  There  was  a  chemical 
change  in  the  colour,  the  white  and  scarlet  mixing  ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  bright  scarlet  was  decreased  by  the 
white.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  but  from  the  observations  I  have  made  during  twenty- 
five  years  practice,  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  will  be  found  to  result 
from  the  soil,  and  the  water  absorbed  by  the  roots. 

Having  just  read  Mr.  Beaton's  article  in  the  current  Number,  I 
find  he  holds  views  something  similar,  at  least  so  I  deduce  from  his 
remarks,  "  that  after  growing  the  two  for  one  season  in  his  soil  he 
could  get  every  seedling  from  the  same  cross  as  Mr.  Anderson 
Henry  as  true  as  seedlings  from  Tom  Thumb."  I  saw  a  few  days 
since  a  lot  of  seedling  Geraniums,  the  progeny  from  a  cross  of 
two  variegated  seedlings,  and  more  than  nine-tenths  were  plain 
green-leaved,  or  green  with  a  dark  zone.  Will  Mr.  Anderson 
Henry  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  two  "  diseased  "  or  varie- 
gated Geraniums,  if  it  is  disease,  should  produce  a  healthy  race  ? 
for  if  I  understand  tie  matter  correctly,  acci  r.ling  to  holders  of 
the  disease  theory,  any  variation  or  departure  from  a  green 
foliage  is  disease.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  many  of  your 
readers  that  during  the  last  few  years,  since  chemistry  has  been 
studied  and  artificial  manures  used,  and  that  with  high  culture 
we  have  had  an  immense  quantity  of  variegation  from  the  ori- 
ginal varieties,  not  only  Geraniums,  but  other  plants,  both 
exotic  and  indigenous,  and  that  when  once  a  variegated  variety, 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  discoloured  variety  is  introduced,  how 
soon  we  have  a  race  of  variegations  of  various  forms  in  that 
same  family.  Look  at  the  handsome  Begonias,  Caladiums,  &c, 
and  who  con  say  how  long  ere  we  shall  have  an  inuudation  of 
variations  in  Ferns?  We  have  now  of  Pteris  three  variegated 
varieties,  and  who  can  suppose  that  cur  successful  raisers  of  the 
various  forms  of  Ferns  will  not  try  their  hand,  and  soon  have 
many  more  beautiful-marked  ornamental  forms  ?     It  is,  perhaps, 
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not  generally  known  that  madder  given  to  an  animal  for  a  time 
continuously  will  dye  the  bone  and  hair  of  such  animal;  and  if 
such  is  the  ca?e  in  the  animal  kingdom,  may  we  not  reasonably 
expect  that  there  is  to  be  found  some  chemical  compound,  or 
dye,  or  acid,  which  would  dye  or  blanch  the  whole  or  parts  of  a 
leaf,  or  leafstalk  or  stem  of  a  plant  ?  May  not  there  be  a 
chemical  action  going  on  in  the  atmosphere  or  soil, decomposing  or 
partially  decomposing  the  water  in  such  soil  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  roots,  and  thus  cause  variations  in  a  way  we  may  not  be  able 
to  explain,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  be  borne  out  by  experience? 
Let  us  all  enter  on  a  series  of  experiments,  in  whichever  way 
we  may  think  is  the  most  reasonable  according  to  his  point  of 
view,  whether  by  chemical  experiments  or  by  crossing  with 
pollens  from  various  flowers,  carefully  noting  the  experiments 
and  results,  and  we  shall  as  surely  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion as  to  the  cause  or  causes,  as  the  chemist  or  colour  maker 
in  the  dye  or  printworks,  of  Manchester,  arrives  at  the  reasons 
why  or  wherefore  certain  gases,  drugs,  or  chemicals,  cause  a 
certain  shade  of  colour. 

I  shall  not  dispute  the  point  as  to  variegation  causing 
dwarfness,  that  is  a  point  I  shall  not  interfere  with  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  in  every  case  that  will  hold  good.  Neither 
will  I  go  on  any  further,  as  I  shall  be  taking  up  your  pages 
too  much  with  what  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  many  non- 
sense. I  had  intended  to  contest  the  matter  further  on  other 
grounds  ;  but  enough  at  present.  I  shall  try  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  variegation  cannot  be, 
and  is  not  caused  more  by  absorption  by  the  roots  than  by 
respiration  or  pollen,  be  it  either  male  or  female  parents,  not 
only  in  Geraniums  but  other  plants  likewise  ;  and  if  I  can  pro- 
duce any  variegation  or  variation  by  artificial  means,  I  will  note 
the  results  and  submit  them  to  you,  as  my  only  aim  is  to  elicit 
truth.  We  see  and  admire  certain  effects,  let  us  not  rest  until 
we  trace  the  cause  to  its  origin. — Nickeebok. 


CULTIVATION  AND  MANURE  AS  FERTILISING 
AGENTS. 

By  Hexey  Tanner,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Queen's  College, 

{Continued  from  Vol.  I.,  page  421.) 
The  tillage  of  the  land  is  designed  to  prepare  it  for  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed,  and,  finally,  the  perfection  of  the  crop.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  the  former  the  land  has  to  be  brought 
into  a  state  favourable  for  the  germination  of  the  seed,  or,  in 
more  general  terms,  I  should  say  into  that  free  and  loose  condi- 
tion which  is  known  to  be  so  necessary  a  preparation  for  sowing. 
This  condition,  which  is  favourable  for  the  first  growth,  is  equally 
so  for  the  subsequent  perfection  of  the  crop.  The  operations  by 
which  this  result  is  gained  consist  of  ploughing,  rolling,  harrow- 
ing, &c,  and  these  are  very  beneficial  in  increasing  the  fertility 
of  the  land — in  fact,  we  may  view  them  as  so  many  means  for 
exposing  the  various  parts  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
rain,  frost,  and  light. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  carried 
into  the  soil  promote  the  chemical  changes  which  awaken  the 
dormant  ingredients  of  the  soil,  and  bring  them  into  active  exer- 
cise. In  like  manner  those  parts  of  the  soil  which  are  upon  the 
surface  are  exposed  to  these  chemical  changes,  and  thus  a  cease- 
less action  appears  to  be  going  on  between  them.  This  change 
is  one  by  which  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil  is  acted  upon  ;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  have  other  changes  produced — viz.,  the 
decay  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil ;  for  the  air  and  moisture 
promote  changes  in  its  character,  and  thus  render  it  valuable  for 
promoting  vegetable  nutrition.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note 
that,  whilst  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  is  undergoing  decay  or 
decomposition,  this  change  favours  and  promotes  the  conversion 
of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil  from  a  comparatively  useless 
state  into  a  condition  suited  for  the  wants  of  our  crops.  Any 
process  or  operation  which  stirs  the  soil,  and  brings  fresh  por- 
tions under  the  influence  of  decomposition,  promotes  these 
changes  in  the  organic  and  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  thereby 
rendering  them  available  for  the  nutrition  of  our  crops. 

In  this  manner  the  stores  of  the  soil  are  opened  up  and  ren- 
dered useful ;  but  I  have  now  to  show  that  tillage  operations 
not  only  accomplish  this  desirable  result,  but  they  also  prepare 
the  soil  for  abstracting  from  the  atmosphere  fertilising  matter. 
The  value  of  ammonia  as  a  manure  is  well  known,  and  upon  its 
action  the  beneficial  character  of  many  of  our  manures  is  based. 


It  is  an  expensive  manure,  but  still  its  judicious  use  is  remunera- 
tive in  a  very  high  degree.  We  send  many  thousands  of  miles 
for  a  large  portion  of  our  supplies;  yet  it  is  found  in  the  atmo- 
sphere floating  around  us,  and  is  there  present  in  a  condition 
available  for  the  use  of  vegetation.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  me  to  refer  to  the  sources  from  whence  it  is  supplied  to 
the  atmosphere;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  the  valuable  fact 
that  there  are  abundant  stores  prepared  for  the  cultivator  who 
is  ready  to  receive  a  supply  therefrom.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  refer  to  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  regulate  agricultural  practice  by  Professor 
Way.  It  will  be  found  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal.  He  there  proved  the  presence  of 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere ;  that  these  bodies 
are  removed  from  the  air  in  two  ways — by  the  absorptive  powers 
of  the  soil,  and  by  the  rain  dissolving  them  and  carrying  them 
into  the  soil.  He  very  judiciously  remarks  :  "  The  atmosphere 
is  to  the  farmer  like  the  sea  to  the  fisherman,  and  he  who  spreads 
his  nets  the  widest  will  catch  the  most."  It  is  not  that  all  land 
derives  equal  advantage  from  this  magazine  of  wealth,  but  land 
receives  and  profits  just  in  proportion  as  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  man  render  it  capable  of  drinking  in  these  fertilising 
matters. 

Thus  you  observe  there  are  two  channels  through  which  the 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  become  introduced 
into  the  soil — the  one  by  the  direct  absorptive  powers  of  the  soil, 
and  the  other  by  the  intervention  of  rain  bringing  fresh  stores 
within  reach  of  the  soil.  With  regard  to  the  former  of  them,  I 
may  say,  that  although  it  does  not  conio  properly  within  the 
limits  of  the  subject  under  our  notice,  still  the  practical  connec- 
tion is  so  manifest  that  I  shall  not  refrain  from  going  into  some 
brief  notice  of  it ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  shall  notice  the  agency 
of  rain.  This  must  be  viewed  as  an  assistant  agent  which 
gathers  the  accumulations  in  the  atmosphere,  and  brings  them 
within  the  influence  of  the  absorptive  powers  of  the  soil.  If, 
therefore,  such  rain  passes  away  on  the  surface  without  entering 
into  the  soil,  it  is  manifest  that  its  services  are  lost :  hence  land, 
which  by  natural  or  artificial  drainage  allows  the  rain  to  pass 
through  it,  carries  into  the  soil  its  hidden  treasure,  which  in  any 
other  case  would  pass  away  to  some  other  recipient,  or  to  the 
nearest  streamlet.  The  value  of  its  assistance  to  any  agriculturist 
simply  depends  upon  its  services  being  accepted  and  turned  to 
some  useful  account,  or  else  rejected,  and  its  agency  wasted. 

We  may  now  notice  the  absorbent  powers  of  our  sods.  The 
researches  of  Professor  Way  (published  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  xv.)  are  of  the  deepest  import- 
ance to  agriculturists.  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  bring  before  you 
the  results  of  these  researches.  It  was  observed  that  when  a 
solution  containing  ammonia,  or  other  alkaline  salts,  was  passed 
through  a  portion  of  soil,  the  soil  separated  the  ammonia  from 
the  liquid,  preserving  it  from  being  again  washed  out  of  the  soil ; 
and  this  action  was  finally  traced  to  the  presence  of  bodies  in 
the  soil  known  as  the  double  silicates.  A  silicate  is  a  compound 
of  silica  with  another  body — say,  for  instance,  silica  and  soda 
produce  a  silicate  of  soda ;  but  the  double  silicates  are  very  pecu- 
liar, for  in  these  we  have  silica  combining  not  with  one  body, 
but  with  two  bodies — for  example,  there  i9  the  double  silicate  of 
soda  and  alumina,  the  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  and 
a  third,  which  is  the  double  silicate  of  ammonia  and  alumina. 
But  you  will  observe  that  alumina  is  present  in  each,  and  the  only 
difference  is  that  soda  is  present  in  the  first,  lime  is  present  in  the 
second,  and  ammonia  in  the  third.  In  most  soils  we  find  these 
double  silicates  present,  but  their  value  varies  very  considerably. 
We  may  now  observe  the  difference  in  their  character  and  mode 
of  action.  The  double  silicate  of  soda  and  the  double  silicate 
of  lime  are  each  capable  of  separating  ammonia  when  it  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  but  the  double  silicate  of  lime  alone  has  the 
power  of  separating  ammonia  from  the  air  ;  the  double  sdicate  of 
lime  is,  therefore,  decidedly  the  more  valuable  salt  of  the  two.  The 
double  silicate  of  soda  is  readily  converted  into  double  silicate  of 
lime  when  lime  is  added  to  the  soil :  consequently,  the  addition  of 
lime  to  tho  soil  renders  it  competent  to  absorb  more  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  gives  it  greater  powers  of  ac- 
quiring fertilising  matter  than  it  previously  possessed. 

In  addition  to  this  benefit,  another  des'irable  result  has  been 
attained  by  the  use  of  lime — viz.,  that,  as  nearly  all  soils  contain 
ammonia  in  them  in  a  dormant  state,  the  use  of  lime  displaces 
part  of  this  ammonia,  and  thereby  this  fertilising  matter  becomes 
available  for  the  plants  growing  in  the  land. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  the  soil  there  are  bodies  capable  of 
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separating  ammonia  from  tiie  rain  as  well  as  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  afterwards  preserving  these  fertilising  stores  until  required 
fo?  the  crop.  We  have  in  the  use  of  lime  a  double  advantage — 
it  not  only  gives  the  soil  superior  powers  of  acquiring  that  valu- 
able fertilising  matter — ammonia,  but  it  also  renders  the  existing 
stores  of  dormant  ammonia  ready  for  active  service  in  promoting 
vegetation.  It  is,  however,  of  no  practical  value  to  U9  having  in 
our  soils  the  means  of  accumulating  fertilising  matter,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  we  place  it  in  a  position  in  which  this  power  is  ren- 
dered inoperative  :  consequently,  we  have  two  means  by  which  to 
promote  the  accumulation  of  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  these  are 
— 1st,  increasing  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  to  absorb  ammonia; 
and  2nd,  giving  the  atmosphere  r.  free  access  to  the  soil,  so  that 
these  powers  may  come  into  full  operation.  The  addition  of 
lime  to  the  land  has,  in  this  respect,  a  double  action— viz.,  it  sets 
part  of  the  ammonia  in  the  soil  live,  and  available  for  promoting 
vegetable  growth  ;  and  it  also  renders  the  soil  more  competent 
for  accumulating  a  store  which  will  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  and  thus  we  have  in  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  a  valu- 
able means  of  realising  the  first  requirement — an  increased  absorb- 
ing power.  The  attention  may  now,  however,  be  advantageously 
directed  to  the  facilities  for  the  increase  of  these  powers,  and 
these  are  manifestly  twofold — viz.,  the  exposure  of  the  soil  fully 
to  the  air,  and  the  passage  of  rain  through  the  land.  The  tillage 
of  the  land  is,  therefore,  just  the  agency  required  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  result ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  inversion, 
stirring,  and  crushing  of  the  soil  by  the  various  operations  of 
ploughing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  and  rolling,  each  and  all  pro- 
mote the  exposure  of  fresh  portions  of  the  soil  for  atmospheric 
action  ;  and  whatever  capability  is  possessed  for  the  secretion  of 
ammonia,  the  soil  is  thus  furnished  with  the  opportunity  for  its 
exercise. — {Transactions  of  Highland  Society.) 


LEVEL    AND  DISTANCE   OE  HOT-WATEE 
PIPES   FROM  FLOOE. 

WtlIj  you  oblige  me  with  your  opinion,  what  the  height  the 
hot-water  pipes  (four-inch)  should  be  from  the  floor  in  a  small 
greenhouse?  Also,  if  the  pipes  should  be  laid  level  ?  Size  of  green- 
house 14  feet  by  10  feet,  but  may  be  enlarged. — Wm  .Liveksidge. 

[The  pipes  may  be  placed   at  any  height  most  suitable,  but  if 
they  are  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  or  more  above  the  floor  it 
will  be  high  enough  so  that  they  clear  it,  and  there  are  sound 
supports  against   the  joints.     ^Ve  think  the  heat  is  given  off 
better  when  the  pipes  are  laid  dow-n   side   by  side,  instead  of 
above  each   other;  for  instance,  if  three  pipes  are  needed  for 
such  a  house,  two  flows  and  a  return,  though  one  of  each     q 
would  do  then,  we  would  place  them  so  OOO  ,  instead  of    o 
but  then  in  a  fourtcen-feet  length  we  would  raise  the  flow-     O 
pipe  2  inches  or  3  inches  to  the  extreme  end,  and  then  the 
return-pipe  would  dip  that  much  backwards.] 


THE   OCTOBEE  JUST   ENDED. 

The  month  that  is  just  past  has  been,  in  many  respects,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  (for  October)  on  record.  The  preceding 
two  months  having  been  fine,  dry,  and  hot,  the  ground  bad 
become  very  dry.  wl:  n  it  was  refreshed  by  some  useful  rains  the 
last  week  in  September;  and  warm  days,  and,  what  was  more 
remarkable,  warm  nights  following,  the  growth  of  Grass,  Turnips, 
and  moat  kinds  of.  garden  produce,  was  very  rapid,  the  warm 
weather  of  the  dog  days  continuing  up  to  the  middle  of  October, 
when  on  the  15th  i  f  that. month. the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
reached  7b".  Several  preceding  days  were  7G°,  75°,  and  74°, 
while  the  nights  indjpated  54°,  53°,  and  52°,  as  the  lowest  it  had 
fallen  to.  Ihis  extraordinary  warmth  was,  perhaps,  more 
favourable  to  the  vegi  table  kingdom  than  healthy  to  the  human 
race,    the    close,  !    at    of  October    being  worse   to 

bear  than  a  July's  sun,  but  after  the  middle  of  the  month  it 
became  a  little  cooler,;  but  it  wss  not  until  the  27th  that  the 
thermometi  c  feJJ  b<  V  vs  10°,  and  on  that  evening,  and  also  on  the 
28th  and  30th  the  thermometer  registered  respectively  39°,  39° 
and  3S°,  and  the  lnv.e?!  maximum  point  for  the  day  being  55° 
on  the  2Sth. 

It  is  certainly  very  unusual  for  October  to. pass  away  without 
any  appearance  of  a  frost.  Generally  we  have  three  or  four,  anrl 
sometimes  as  many  as  eight  frosty  nights  in  October.  This 
sea-mi  none.  The  natural  cousequence  of  so  mild  an  autumn 
month  has  been  highly  favourable  to  the  various  kitchen-garden 


crr.p=.  Scarlet  Runner  Deans  have  not  yet  yielded  their  last 
picking,  Celery  has  been  growing  fast,  and  all  the  Cabbage  and 
Broccoli  tribe  have  grown  almost  out  of  character,  particularly 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  the  various  families  of  Greens.  The  fine, 
warm,  sunny  days  have  also  matured  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  so 
that  a  plentiful  supply  of  blossom,  if  not  of  fruit,  may  be  ex- 
pected next  year  ;  while  in  the  flower  garden  the  mini,  warm 
weather  has  been  equally  beneficial.  Geraniums,  which  the  rains 
at  the  eud  ot  September  had  in  a  measure  deprived  of  their 
bloom,  comm'need  flowering  afresh,  and  about  the  31st  of  the 
month  were  as  brilliant  and  gay  almost  as  at  the  very  best  part 
of  the  season  ;  but  such  unusual,  I  might  almost  say  unnatural 
bloom,  wss  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration — about  sixty 
hours.  Heavy  dew  and  slow,  hazy  ram  were  more  than  they 
could  bear,  and  many  of  them  drooped  to  rise  no  more.  Tro- 
pteolum,  which  also  bloomed  remarkably  well,  stood  the  damp 
better,  as  also  did  Lobelia,  Salvia,  and  Verbena.  Some  plants 
of  Verbena  Purple  King,  in  ribbon-borders,  looking  quire  pay  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  while  the  apparen:  mildness  of  the  weather 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  disturb  such  plants  which  it  is 
customary  to  take  up,  as  Geranium  Golden  Chain,  and  others, 
until  the  very  last  day  of  the  month,  and  some  left  still  later. 
Host  other  flowering  plants  also  look  well,  and  the  fine  autumn 
will  certainly  do  much  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  severe  winter 
of  last  year,  and  such  plants  as  Magnolias  have  recovered  their 
wonted  health,  and  I  noticed  a  flower  on  one,  which  is,  perhaps, 
far  from  a  common  thing  the  present  season.  Several  Tueea 
gloriosas  have  also  run  up  into  flower  in  the  past  month,  and  I 
should  say  it  must  have  been  an  excellent  time  to  sav 
late-ripening  things  ;  while  patches  of  Geraniums,  of  the  white 
variegateel  kind,  look  more  gay  than  at  any  time  during  the 
season,  especially  such  kinds  as  do  not  lose  their  leaves  in  the 
autumn,  and  it  is  only  such  kinds  that  are  really  worth  cuU 
tivating. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  meteorology,  the  following 
notes  may  be  of  service  : — 

Rain  during  the  month  of  October,  1861,  at  Linton  ...    .89  inches 

Do.  average  at  Linton  during:  the  last  seven  years 2.81  inches. 

Average  maximum  thermometer  ranges  in  Oct.,  1861    67° 

Average  ditto  of  last  seven  years 57=. 4. 

With  the  exception  of  January,  October  has  been  the  driest 
month  this  year.  Neither  has  there  been  much  fog,  and  very 
little  high  wind.  The  weather,  in  fact,  being  more  in  the 
character  of  late  summer  than  autumn.  Some  winds  on  the 
30th  rendered  the  turnpike  dust  troublesome,  an  unusual 
occurrence  at  the  end  of  October. — J.  Robson. 


A  LONG-KEEPING  OEANGE. 
On  reading  your  account  of  the  Osage  Orange,  it  brought  to 
my  recollection  a  circumstance  that  happened  twenty-two  years 
back.  I  was  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Dapporee,  near  Poonah, 
Bombay,  when  the  gardener  gave  me  an  Orange  from  a  tree 
obtained  from  the  Island  of  Johanna,  in  the  Mozambique,  which 
had  the  rare  quality  of  keeping  good  and  sound  six  mouths.  It 
was  of  very  large  size  compared  with  what  are  sold  in  England, 
and  a  most  delicious  fruit.  I  only  mention  the  circumstance  as 
it  is  possible  it  may  be  of  a  hardy  sort. — A.  S.  F. 


ME.  EOBSON'S  REMARKS  ON  FEUIT  CTLTUEE. 

I  TniXK  I  have  managed  to  wade  through  those  weary  columns 
in  No.  31,  written  by  Mr.  Robson  in  defence  of  his  stand-stillism, 
and  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  comprehend  his  motive  for  writing 
them.  If  he  could  have  given  his  own  experience — say  for  the 
last  seven  years— in  the  culture  of  orchard-house  fruit,  and  why 
he  had  failed,  if  failure  had  taken  place,  or  if  he  had  during  that 
space  of  time  paid  visits  to  Sawbridgeworth,  to  Trentham,  to 
Reigate  Lodge,  to  Mr.  Crowley,  and  numerous  others  near- 
Alton,  to  Basing  Park,  to  Audley  End,  Ac,  and  have  given  a  fair 
unprejudiced  opinion  of  how  the  system  worked,  he  would  have 
been  a  real  benefactor  to  your  readers.  Instead  of  this  he  writes 
about  old  recollections  of  the  system  not  being  new,  and  of  old 
things  he  has  seen,  of  old  failures  from  bad  practice,  then  sneers 
at  the  very  excellent  name  given  to  the  culture  of  fruit  under 
glass,  does  the  same  at  some  other  mode  of  cultivating  fruit  trees 
in  gardens  (I  suppose  he  means  the  removal  or  root -pruning 
system),  and,  in  fact,  gives  your  readers  but  a  poor  idea  of  his 
capabilities.     I  presume  that  living  in  Kent,  with  [the  finest  sites 
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and  soil  in  England  for  orchards,  and  with  orchards  so  bar- 
barously planted  and  managed  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  county, 
he  has  imbibed,  unknown  to  himself,  a  set  of  stand-still  ideas 
with  regard  to  fruit  culture. 

I  paid,  a  few  weeks  since,  my  annual  visit  to  Rent,  where  I 
always  spend  a  few  days  rambling  about  that  agreeable  county, 
and  there  met  the  well-known  author  of  the  "Emit  Manual. '' 
We  visited  in  company  some  of  the  orchards  diverging  from 
Greeuhithe  to  the  south,  occupying  a  large  tract  of  country  with 
a  fine  soil,  and  abounding  in  excellent  sites  for  orchards. 

What  did  we  see  but  backwardness  of  fruit-tree  culture 
almost  incredible  ?  In  large  orchards,  on  one  side  might  be  seen 
some  old  decaying  Pear  and  Apple  trees  ;  on  another  side  some 
young  trees  thrust  into  the  turf  and  trying  hard  to  live  and 
grow.  No  arrangement  of  trees  in  regular  rows,  each  row  of  one 
sort  to  facilitate  gathering  the  fruit  as  they  ought  to  be.  No 
pruning,  no  method,  but  all  confusion  confounded. 

Mr.  Robson  who,  I  believe,  has  told  us  how  to  manage  a 
miniature  farm  (a  miniature  fruit  gax'den  he  seems  to  look  at 
with  distrust),  ought  to  have  enlightened  the  Kentish  orchardists  j 
but  I  am  quite  inclined  to  think,  that  living  near  one  of  these 
antiquated  orchards  would  bring  in  a  sort  of  Rip-Van-Winkle 
feeling.  I  looked  at  the  mossy,  decayed  stems  of  the  old  trees, 
got  into  a  reverie  about  the  progress  of  age  and  decay,  thought 
about  Mr.  Robson  and  his  Crystal  Palace  fruits,  till  I  had 
fashioned  him  into  a  nice  mossy  old  Apple  tree,  giving  but  little 
fruit,  and  not  making  much  progress.  I  have  a  firm  belief  that 
I  also  should  gro>v  mossy  if  I  lived  in  such  a  neighbourhood, 
and  so  I  freely  forgive  him  for  his  rather  prosy  style,  and  advise 
him  as  a  friend,  to  remove  from  such  a  stand-still  district. 

One  word  more.  Mr.  K.  says,  alluding  to  his  own  remarks  on 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  "I  did  not  assume  to  describe  all  that 
was  at  the  Show."  No.  He  went  there  with  one  eye  closed  and 
the  other  not  open,  to  -see  what  was  unfavourable  to  his  peculiar 
views.  "  None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see." — 
Constant  Reader. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN   ORCHARD-HOUSE. 

PUTTING    ITS    TEEES   OUTSIDE. 

I  have  this  day  (Oct.  2ith)  removed  from  the  garden  to  the 
orchard-house  two  hundred  pots  of  Strawberries,  May  Queen 
and  Keens'  Seedling.  I  have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing them  dry,  the  plants  are  fine.  Am  I  right  in  so  doing  ? 
and  may  I  continue  them  in  the  orchard-house  until  the  time 
for  forcing?  I  have  removed  my  orchard-honse  trees  into  the 
garden  for  the  purpose  of  ripening  the  wood.  Shall  I  be  right  in 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  garden  for  the  nest  two  months  ? 
— A  Subscribes. 

[You  have  done  right  with  the  Strawberries.  The  pots  had 
better  be  plunged  in  eartli  or  leaves,  and  will  need  no  water 
unless  they  show  signs  of  Hogging. 

If  the  orchard  trees  are  not  ripening  their  wood  we  see  little 
use  in  putting  them  outside  now.  The  propriety  of  keeping 
them  out  will  depend  on  the  sorts  and  the  weather.  If  you 
should  have  a  severe  frost  before  two  months,  we  would  rather 
have  them  inside  and  the  pots  protected  too.] 


THE  MUSCAT  HAMBURGH  GEAPE. 

You  are  evidently  under  a  very  erroneous  impression  about 
the  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grape — -at  least  I  should  say  so  by  your 
condemnation  to  "E.  O,"  at  page  466,  on  'September  10,  and 
which  has  only  been  shown  to  me  by  "E.  C.'s"  gardener  calling 
here  the  other  day  to  see  our  Grapes. 

I  am  sure  you  wish  to  be  honest,  and  not  condemn  a  good 
Grape.  Come  and  see  it  growing  here — judge  for  yourself 
whether  it  merits  the  censure  you  have  heaped  upon  it.  We  have 
it  growing  in,  no  doubt,  the  largest  orchard-house  in  England 
(105  feet  by  41  and  20  feet),  growing  and  fruiting  fine,  in  a 
border  made  only  fit  to  grow  Mangold  Wurtzel ;  certainly  no  pre- 
paration further  than  that — not  a  particle  of  heat  beyond  the  sun's 
rays.  The  fruit  sets  well,  swells  well,  colours  well,  and  ripens 
well,  and  what  more  do  you  want?  Do  justice  in  all  things. — 
Jas.  Finlayson,  the  Parle,  Leylonstone. 

[We  arc  most  h^ppy  to  hear  your  statement  about  the  Muscat 
Hamburgh  Grape.  It  is  a  Grape  we  have  alwsys  had  a  strong 
liking  fof,  and  it  is  one  which,  when  well  grown,  is  unsurpassed 


in  flavour  ;  but  we  have  seen  it  so  frequently  set  badly,  and 
heard  so  much  of  its  having  that  bad  habit,  that  we  give  what  we 
believed  to  be  our  best  advice.  In  the  forcing-pit  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  this  season  it  set,  very  badly  ;  while  in  the  large 
vinery  it  set   well,  though  the  bunches   were  not  large. — Eds. 

J.  OF  H] 

PITS   HEATED   BY   DUNG   IF    SUMMER  AND 
HOT  WATER  IN   WINTER. 

I  WANT  to  put  up  a  range  of  Melon-pits  to  be  heated  in  sum- 
mer villi  dung,  and  in  winter  to  keep  bedding-plants  in.  Can  I 
have  a  flue  to  exclude  frost  in  winter,  and  the  dung  for  bottom 
heat  in  summer?  And  are  the  pits  best  sunk  or  raised? — An 
Irish  Subsceibee. 

[If  you  can  depend  upon  a  dry  bottom  naturally,  or  by 
drainage,  then  the  pits  will  be  best  sunk  for  at  least  half  their 
depth  ;  if  you  cannot  depend  on  that  dryness  it  woidd  be  best 
to  build  them  on  the  'surface,  and  use  hollow  walls  instead  of 
solid  ones.  We  have  lately  stated  how  such  a  pit  should  be 
heated  altogether  from  a  flue.  If  you  contemplate  dung  for 
bottom  heat  in  summer  the  flue  had  better  go  along  the  front; 
and  then,  in  winter,  instead  of  leaving  the  manure  in,  it  will  be 
best  taken  out,  and  a  temporary  stage  for  the  plants  put  in  that 
you  can  raise  or  sink  at  pleasure.  Below  that  stage  many  things 
as  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  &c,  might  be  kept  in  winter,  whilst  the 
young  growing  plants  were  on  the  stages.] 


LILIPUTIAN  DAHLIAS. 

At  page  49,  line  10,  your  printer  has  made  a  mistake  which 
please  to  correct.  It  should  read  27  inches  high,  not  37  inches,  as 
there  would  be  no  good  proportions  between  height  and  circum- 
ference in  good  Celery  culture. 

Last  autumn  the  new  class  of  small-flowering  or  Pompon 
Dahlias  were  incidentally  mentioned  in  The  Journal  of  Hor- 
ticulture, and  as  they  are  pets  of  mine  (I  suppose  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "Little  minds  like  little  things"),  and,  as  I  believe, 
deserving  of  extensive  culture,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to 
them,  as  I  feel  persuaded  that  when  more  generally  known  they 
will  be  appreciated  and  grown,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
ere  long  prizes  being  offered  at  our  floricultural  exhibitions  for 
them  in  stands  as  other  Dahlias  are,  ami  in  pots,  where  they 
will  look  well  and  be  admired  for  their  dwarf  habit  and  their 
free-blooming  propensity.  They  are,  many  of  them,  good  in  out- 
line and  proportions,  depth  of  petal,  and  have  a  good  centre. 
For  vase  culture  they  are  unsurpassable.  For  front  rows  of 
borders,  or  small  beds,  they  fill  a  gap  in  the  flower  garden.  For 
bouquets  or  cut  flowers  in  drawing-room  they  are  alike  suited, 
and  Mr.  Summers  (Spergula  Summers),  the  manager  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Nurseries,  Sydenham  (Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s),  is 
trying  some  experiments  with  them,  which  if  successful  will 
make  us  open  our  eyes  and  wonder.  If  it  is  true,  I  must  not 
betray  his  secret  at  present,  but  the  man  who  so  successfully 
handled  Spergula  is  not  the  man  to  sit  down  and  fold  his  hands 
in  despair  at  a  little  failure,  should  it  be  so.  What  should  we 
say  if  in  the  early  spring  months  we  had  Dahlias  in  full  glorious 
''bloom  in  our  rooms  and  conservatories  ?  Well,  patience,  and 
we  shall  see.  Let  some  of  the  floral  committees  offer  good  prizes 
next  season  for  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties  in  eight-inch, 
and  eleven-inch  .pots  in  full  bloom,  and  let  them  be  judged  by 
~the  most  and  best-shaped  blooms  on  the  respective  plants,  keep- 
ing the  condition  of  the  whole  collection  as  to  style  of  growth, 
■&c.,  in  view  at  the  same  time,  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  they 
would  be  the  principal  objects  of  interest  at  such  exhibitions. 
They  are  also  a  lady's  plant,  being  so  very  neat. 

I  have  heard  an  objection  started  to  them — viz.,  that  with 
their  dwarfness  the  flowers  are  too  small.  All  I  would  reply 
to  such  objection  is,  Well,  take  some  of  the  largest  and  coarsest 
kinds  you  can  find,  impregnate  the  Pompons,  and  raise  a  class 
to  your  own  fancy.  Imagine  a  plant  18  inches  high,  with  a 
Disraeli,  George  Glenny,  or  old  Duke  of  Wellington,  blooms — 
surely,  that  would  be  very  neat  and  graceful.  The  only  two 
growers  of  them  that  I  know  in  the  trade  are  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson,  and  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  either  of  which  firms 
would  select  a  collection  for  any  one  desirous  of  commencing 
their  growth  much  better  than  could  be  done  by  a  mere  cata- 
logue list.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  a  few  goo.l  ones.  I  would 
suggest  that    parties    ordering  Should  specify  the  height  they 
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would  like,  as  they  vary  from  18  inches  to  40  inebes ;  and  if 
they  are  for  vase,  pot,  or  basket  culture,  or  for  small-designed 
flower  gardens,  or  for  front  or  medium  edgings  of  flower-borders, 
and  if  they  are  required  self-coloured  or  fancies,  for  they  contain 
the  brilliant  and  delicate  tints  of  the  larger  kinds  in  miniature, 
more  profuse  in  bloom  and  the  size  of  a  Ranunculus. 

Little  Elizabeth,  rosy  lilac  tipped;  Little  Helene,  rosy  lilac, 
tipped  purple  ;  Little  Willielmine,  dwarf  white  and  primrose  ; 


Little  Prince,  red  incurved  ;  Little  Arthur,  yellow,  red  tip  ; 
Little  Nagade,  blush  white,  crimson  edge ;  Little  Pet,  buff; 
Little  Julius,  carmine  ;  Honeycomb,  quilled  purple  ;  Dr.  Webb, 
orange  scarlet ;  Amorette,  buff  white;  Crimson  Beauty,  crimson  ; 
Goldfinch,  orange,  tipped  bronze  ;  Little  Beauty,  red,  tipped 
white;  Little  Mistress,  purple  self;  Lady  Jewel,  while,  striped 
carmine;  Rosette,  rosy  blush;  Child  of  Faith,  white  ;  Gold  Phea- 
sant, yellow,  tipped  red;   Lilipuf  Bouquet,  blush. — NlCKEBBOB. 


A  PEW  OF   OUE  BEST  OECHIDS.— No.  1. 

Delia  suterbiens  (Gorgeous  Lai i a). 

Lalia  was  a   vestal  virgin,    according    to   Roman   classical  |  enriched  by  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the   Royal  Horticultural 

authority,  and  was  adopted  as  a  generic  name  as  a  tribute  to  the     Society's  collector,  Mr.  Hartweg,  who  gathered  and  sent  over  to 

beauty   and  delicacy   of  the  flowers.     Superliens,  or  gorgeous,     the  Society  a  great  number  of  species,  and  amongst   them  the 

applies   to    the   rich   crimson,   and   yellow,  and  pink   that  are     present.     As  it  was  forwarded  in  considerable  quantity,  it  found 

mingled  in  the  petals,  lip,  and  sepals.  its  way  into  many  collections.     Mr.  Skinner  has  also  the  merit 

This,  as  welt  as  its   kindred   genus  Cattleya,  were    greatly     of  having  introduced  it  very  extensively. 


We  learn  from  Mr.  Bateman's  work  on  Guatemalan  Orchids,  twenty  flowers.     This  immense  size,  however,  is  far  from  being 

that  it  is  found  growing  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  in  the  common  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  not  protected  on  the  north 

cooler   districts    of    Guatemala,    chiefly    in   places    which   are  eidc,  they  are  very  small,  and  have  an  imperfect,  stunted  ap- 

sheltered   from    the  keenness  of  the  northern    winds.     In  such  pcaiancc.     In  England  the  flower-stems  have  been  about  6  feet 

situation,  the  pseudo-bulbs  sometimes  grow  22  inches  high,  and  in  length,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  usually  rise  about  a  foot, 
have  flower-scapes    4    yards  long,    crowned  with   upwards    of        Probably   the  reason  why  flowers  have   not  been  produced 
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sooner,  may  be  correctly  assigned  to  the  fact  of  the  specimens 
which  were  first  introduced  having  been  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature,  with  a  close,  moist  atmosphere.  These  conditions 
being  more  favourable  to  luxuriant  growth,  would  undoubtedly 
militate  against  the  production  of  flowers.     And  it  was  not  till 


1 1 10  plants   which  have    bloomed  were    treated    in    a    contrary  j  of  Botany.) 


manner,  that  they  displayed  any  appearance  of  flower.  Cattleyas 
and  Lffilias  should  always  bo  grown  in  a  lower  temperature  than 
is  required  by  East  Indian  genera ;  and,  during  their  winter 
season,  water  should  be  carefully  withheld,  and  no  moisture 
allowed  in  the  house  that  can  be  prevented. — (Paxto'Cs  Magazine 


Dendhobium  speciosum  {Showy  Bend-robe). 
TnE   derivation  of  the  name   of  this   genus   is   misleading.  '  there  as  Port  Jackson,  where  the  night  temperature  is  as  low 
Bendron,    a   tree,  and   bio,  to  live,   intimate  that  the    species  \  sometimes  as  35°.     When  first  introduced  it  was  rarely  bloomed 


embraced  by  it  are  strictly  epiphytal.  They  are  not  so,  and 
the  species  now  under  consideration  is  an  example  to  the 
contrary. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  found  as  far  south 


effectively,  but  hetter  information  has  enabled  gardeners  now  to 
be  more  successful,  and  specimens  were  soon  seen  5  feet  in 
diameter,  with  nineteen  or  more  spikes  of  bloom,  each  spike 
more  than  2  feet  long,  and  each  comprising  about  one  hundred 


of  its  pale  yellow  and  sweet-scented  flowers.  Even  thirty-five 
spikes  have  been  borne  by  one  plant,  but  they  were  little  more 
than  half  the  length  we  have  specified. 

It  is  best  cultivated  in  a  greenhouse  throughout  the  year,  with 
temperatures  such  as  are  suited  to  Pelargoniums,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  by  the  cultivator  of  the 
largest  specimen  we  have  mentioned,  and  published  some  years 
since  by  a  contemporary. 


The  plant  was  grown  in  an  intermediate-house  varying  from 
65"  to  75°  in  summer,  but  at  other  seasons  from  45°  to  55°.  In 
May,  its  season  of  rest,  it  was  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  very  little  water  given.  In  September,  the  com- 
mencement of  its  growth  season,  it  was  returned  to  the  inter- 
mediate-house, and  freely  watered. 

It  blooms  during  February  and  March.  If  grown  in  a  stove 
it  is  luxuriant,  but  does  not  produce  flowers. 


BEOMBOEOUGH  POOL  WOEKS   HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 


In  The  Cottage  Gardener,  No.  629,  for  October  16th  of 
last  year,  appeared  under  this  title  an  account  of  some  results 
obtained  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato.  The 
Society  offers  prizes  for  the  largest  and  best  produce  of  Potatoes 
from  surfaces  of  ground  of  6  feet  square,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained by  neighing  the  produce  from  several  pieces  offered  in 
competition,  gave  the  data  on  which  the  published  calculations 
were  made.  The  following  short  statement  continues  the 
account  for  this  present  year  :  — 

The  average  yield  of  our  Potatoes  this  year  has  been  greater 
than  the  last  two  years.    Thus  the  produce  (of  all  kinds)  has  been 

In  1858 12}  tons  per  acre.  |  In  1860 10J  tons  per  acre. 

In  1859 10}        „         „         |  In  1861 11J         „         „ 

While  the  proportion  of  small  and  diseased  tubers  though 
greater  than  in  1858  and  1859,  has  been  much  less  than  last 
year.     The  per-centage  of  good,  serviceable  tubers  was — 

In  1858 85J  per  cent.    I  In  1860 67|  per  cent 

In  1859 83  „  |   In  1861 74j         „ 

The  average  produce  of  the  different  species  grown   here   this 
season  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 
Produce(total) 


Kind  of  Potato. 

Lincoln  Red    

Californian  Kenip  

Pink  Eye  

Fluke 

Scotch  Downs 

Arrowsmilh's  Seedling 
Kemp  (various  kinds)  .. 
Prus&ian  Blue., 


l  tons  per 
acre. 
13  09 
12.96 
12.65 
12.52 
11.43 
10.56 
10.46 
10.15 


Produce  per 

cent  of  good 

tubers. 

78 

82A 

47 

82* 

86 

754. 

754 

69§ 


[  find  that  the  Lincoln  Red,  Kemp  (called  here  Californian),  Pink 

Eye,  Fluke,  and  Arrowsmitb's  Seedling,  keep  the  same  relative 

I  order  with  respect  to  their  total  produce.      This  is  the  first  year 

I  that  the  other  two  species   (Scotch  Down  and  Prussian  Blue) 

j  have  been  grown  here,  and   it  is,   therefore,  hardly  fair  to  draw 

any  conclusion  as  to  their  cropping  capabilities  from  one  year's 

results.       Otherwise  the  first   column   of  the   table   probably 

represents  fairly  the  proportionate  total  produce  to  be  expected 

from  each  species  in  our  ground. 

The  results  as  to  the  per-centage  of  good  tubers  differ  so 
widely  from  those  previously  obtained,  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  several 
species  in  this  respect.  It  is  evident  that  the  variations  in  kind 
and  quantity  of  manure  used,  time  of  planting,  and  amount  of 
care  bestowed  upon  the  growing  crop,  influence  our  results  at 
present  more  than  the  tendencies  of  the  kinds  of  Potato  grown. 
The  results  as  to  the  space  required  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  Potato  plant  appear  to  corroborate  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  last  year.  Classifying  the  pieces  offered  in  competition 
according  to  the  space  allowed  by  each  cultivator  for  one  plant, 
and  calling  those  in  which  less  than  200  square  inches  were  so 
allowed,  "small,"  those  in  which  from  200  inches  to  210  inches 
were  allowed,  "  medium,"  and  those  in  which  more  than 
240  inches  were  allowed,  "large,"  we  obtain  this  table  :  — 

A«rage    total      ATerage  yku  ;„ 
Spaces  allowed  for  each  plant.  yJJi„  '",.„"  „V       Pounds  of  good 


Comparing  these  results  with  those  obtained  in  past  years,  we 


fro 


"Small"— viz., less  than  200  inches.. 
"  Medium  "—viz.,  200  ins.  to  240  in« 
"Large" — viz.,  abjve  240  inches  .... 


pounds 

6  feet  square. 
20.40 
21.17 
21.84 


15.25 
17.22 
16.82 
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It  appear.-  from  'lii-  table  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  allow- 
ing a  i]  ace  of  more  than  240  square  inclies  for  each  Potato 
•plant,  as  the  small  increase  of  total  might  obtained  from  the 
*'  large "  space  pieces,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  additional 
number  of  small  miniature  tubers  which  have  been  formed. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  interest  and  utility  of  these  cal- 
culations, if  similar  results  were  obtained  by  other  horticultural 
socictie?,  or  by  holders  of  allotment  gardens  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  1  he  publication  of  such  results  would  do  much  to 
stimulate  the  holders  of  Potato  allotments  in  their  endeavours  to 
secure  first-rate  crops,  and  would  furnish  them  with  information 
-which  cculd  hardly  fail  to  be  very  valuable. 

The  olove  report,  furnished  by  Mr.  Hatcher,  was  accompanied 
'by  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts: — 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  much  of  our  results  this  year, 
as  it  is  evident  that  we  want  now  more  systematic  trials.  We 
shall  try  next  year  to  induce  the  allottees  to  plant  (each  one) 
two  or  three  species  of  Potatoes  and  to  treat  them  all  alike.  "We 
may  then  get  some  good  results  as  to  the  characters  of  each  species 
of  Potato — in  power  to  resist  disease — in  tendency  to  start  small 
tubers  late  in  the  season  ;  and  so  in  real  productiveness,  apart 
from  the  influence  of  variable  cultivation.  At  present  the  dif- 
ferences due  to  cultivation  quite  overpower  any  differences  which 
might  exist  in  the  several  species  or  Potato  grown. 

"  If  the  Editors  could  give  our  gardeners  some  information  as 
to  the  best  kinds  of  vegetables  to  grow,  wc  should  all  feel  much 
indebted  to  them.  News  travels  slowly  to  us  ;  for  example,  it  is 
only  this  year  that  we  have  had  James'  Improved  Carrot  tried  here. 
This  species  has  far  colipsed  all  the  Altringham  and  Orange 
Carrots,  and  will  be  lirrgely  grown  next  year  without  doubt. 
You  also  mentioned  some  new -kind  of  Pean  When  here  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  try.  We  have  all  tried  experiments  on 
new  species  "highly  recommended"  by  seedsmen.;  "but  it  is  so 
difficult  to  know  what  amount  of  dependance  to  place  upon  their 
statements  (influenced  as  they  must  be  by  the  quantity  of  seed 
the  writer  has  to  dispose  of)  that  we  are  all  quite  disheartened 
about  these  trials.  A  list  of  really  good  new  species  of  Peas,  Beans, 
Carrots,  Lettuce,  &c,  from  an  impartial  observer  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  us  ;  of  course,  some  kinds  very  fit  for  high'class  gar- 
dens are  less  adapted  for  cottagers  where  a  large  quantity  of 
yield  is  at  least  as  great  a  desideratum  as  beauty  of  form  or 
delicacy  of  flavour  in  the  produce.  This  may  have  had  to  do 
with  many  of  our  disappointments,  so  that  we  must  not  blame 
the  seedsmen  entirely  for  our  mishaps. 

"  I  find  that  v.  <  are  (in  our  Potato  yield)  above  the  average  of 
this  part  of  the  country  ;  but  we  might  learn  facts  from  others, 
both  as  to  species  to  be  grown,  and  mode  of  cultivation  to  be 
adopted,  which  would  greatly  improve  our  work. 

"We  have  tried  this  year  the  American  mode  of  planting 
Potatoes,  four  together  in  a  mound  and  training  in  four  opposite 
directions,  earthing  over  the  stems  as  they  grow  up;  but  tlris 
year  it  has  failed  with  us — I  think  through  too  much  space 
having  been  allowed.  The  tubers  were  well  grown,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  good  quite  up  to  the  average  ;  but  the  total  yield  from 
the  ground  occupied  was  small.  It  was,  however,  only  a  first 
trial  and  may  be  improved  upon  next  year.  A  solitary  trial  this 
year  of  the  plan  of  lav  ing  the  stem  underground  constantly  as 
it  grows  was  a  great  failure.  There  were  many  small  tubers  more 
than  there  should  have  been,  and  many  diseased.  In  one  garden 
two  rows  of  Flukes  were  planted  side  by  side  with  two  rows  of 
Pink  Eyes.  The  latter  were  far  more  diseased  than  the  Flukes." 
— W.  H.  Hatcheii,  Bromhorouyh  Tool  Works,  Birkenhead. 


NEW  BOOK. 

FOIiMATTON  OF  THE  PLOWEE  GARDEN* 
The  diversities  c.f  taste  to  which  this  sul  jeet  has  led  (he  lasl 
few  years,  and  the  utter  disregard  to  all  conventional  rules 
•which  some  have  fallen  into  iii  the  attempt  to  improve  their 
grounds,  has  le  !  the  Messrs.  Major  to  publish  a  set  of  designs 
on  geometrical  flower  gardening,  embracing  several  forms  of 
beds,  ami  each  accompanied  by  a  concise  description  of  the 
class  of  situation  it  is  adapted  for,  and  also  the  size  of  the  plot 
of  ground  it  will  occupy.  This  latter  information  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  lamentable  errors  are  often  committed  by 
c-owding  too  much  into  a  small  space  ;  but  when  a  Bottle  is 
given  this  can  easily  be  avoided.     The  general  character  of  the 

*  The  I."       '    I  <    tttni  '  •    i'     Formation  of  Ihe  Tlovsv  Oardm.    By 

Mfcssrs.  i.  i:en:.:n  rf  Ce.,  London. 


beds  in  most  of  the  figures  is  fanciful  scroll-work,  lo  which  an 
imitation  of  foliage  is  occasionally  attached  with,  however,  verv 
few  acute  points— one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  manage 
in  planting;  and  the  limb  of  the  scroll  is  in  no  case  less  than 
3  feet  wide.  Some  of  the  designs  exhibit  more  simple  figures, 
and  there  is  a  very  excellent  way  of  dividing  a  circle  into  seven- 
teen compartments  worthy  of  general  imitation.  Most  of  the 
plans,  of  which  there  are  twenty,  are  designs  for  figures  or 
groups,  described  as  suitable  for  plots  of  ground  S'f  yards  long 
by  GO  yards  wide,  down  to  suburban  fronts  of  25  yards  square. 
In  the  various  designs  our  own  ideas  would  point  out  No.  5  as 
looking  best  when  planted,  the  figures  are  all  simple  and  not  too 
much  crowded.  There  are  also  two  very  good  designs  for  flower 
gardens  on  gravel,  but  the  author  evidently  objects  to  designs  of 
this  kind  forming  objects  in  front  of  the  main  windows  of  the 
residence.  His  observations,  however,  on  the  bedding  system  in 
general  are  very  just,  and  we  append  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  preface  to  his  book  which,  we  believe,  will  be  generally 
endorsed  as  being  the  opinion  of  most  of  our  flower-garden  friends. 

Messrs.  Major  say — 

"  One  great  objection  to  flower  gardens  laid  out  in  the  grouping  or  bed- 
dine,  system  bring  placed  in  front  of  the  house,  is  the  dreary  aspect  they 
present  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  To  obviate  this  in 
some  degree  pots  of  plants  of  the  most  interesting  foliage,  a*  well  as  hardy 
flowering  plants,  Mich  as  Daphne  niezereuni,  Jasniinum  nudifloranl,  Rhodo- 
dendron duuricum  atro-virens,  Skimmia  japonica,  Pyracantha,  Erica 
earnea,  ditto  muttiflora,  ditto  rigida,  ought  to  be  kept  in  readiness  in  the 
Teserve  garden  for  introducing  thinly  into  the  beds  at  the  close  of  the 
blooming  season.  Also  patches  or  masses  of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Hepa- 
tica,  Christmas  Hose,  Scilla,  Ranunculus  amp:exieaulis,  Alpine  Auricula, 
Polyanthus,  Double  Primroses.  Pulniomirii,  Trillium  prandiflorum,  Winter 
Aconites,  "Early  Tulips,  with  other  early-flowering  plants  of  a  similar  kind 
may  be  introduced.  These  would,  in  a  great  measure,  keepup  the  interest 
in  the  carden,  and  afford  some  degree  of  pleasure  until  the  season  for 
putting  out  the  bedding  plants  came  round  again.  These  bedding  plants 
should  be  strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  to  plant  out  the  moment  the 
wcathi-r  will  permit,  so  as  to  produce  a  good  display,  and  an  immediate 
effect.  We  need  hardly  say  the  beds  should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  fresh 
to  receive  them." 

Some  other  useful  matter  is  introduced  into  the  work,  all 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  ornamental  gardening.  Some  patterns 
of  garden  edgings  of  terra  cotta  and  ironwork  are  also  given, 
but  they  are  less  to  our  liking  than  the  designs  for  beds.  The 
work  concludes  with  a  list  of  bedding  plants,  to  which  we  expect 
many  of  our  south-country  readers  would  be  making  addition  as 
■well  as  weeding  out  sundry  things  ;  but  every  one  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  the 
list  given  in  the  work  may  be  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual list,  bilt  there  are  some  omissions.  A  list  of  herbaceous 
plants  is  also  tiven  separately,  and  much  useful  information  may 
be  gleaned  from  its  pages,  which  are  not  extended  to  incon- 
venient length  ;  and  the  concise  character  of  the  letterpress, 
the  good  execution  of  the  plates,  and  the  neat  manner  in  which 
the  book  is  got  up,  entitle  it  particularly  to  the  attention  of  our 
lady  friends,  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


CAPACITY  OF  PEACHES   TO  ENDUEE   HEAT. 

In  planting  a  small  Peaeh-house  heated  by  a  common  flue, 
with  Poval  George  and  Noblesse  Peaches,  which  of  these  two 
kinds  will  best  bear  the  greater  heat  where  the  flue  enters,  and 
is  much  the  hottest  part  ?— CleiUCUS. 

[The  Noblesse  will  bear  the  most  of  the  two;  bur  you  had 
better  equalise  the  heat  a  little  by  making  the  flue  thicker  next 
the  furnace  for  a  couple  of  yards,  or  even  laying  sand  against  it 
and  over  it  for  a  short  space.] 


MEYENIA  ERECTA  CULTTTEE. 

WINTERING     YOUNG   FUCHSIAS     AND    SOME    STOVE    PLANTS. 

Should  Meymia  ereota  be  pruned  back  ?  if  so  is  this  the 
proper  time?  A  nice  young  plaut  has  not  yet  flowered,  but  has 
marie  luxuriant  growth  this  summer,  and  snould  it  have  a  dimi- 
nution of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  winter? 

Should  young  Fuchsias  (struck  in  August)  lotted  in  60's,  be 
kept  growing  now,  or  dried  off  like  old  ; 

Could  a  few  hints  be  given  respecting  'he  winter  management 
of  the  following  stove  plants  ;— iEschy  nanthus,  Hibiscus  rosea, 
Allamandas,  and  Dichorisandra  tigrida? — Cal.  DOB. 

[We  would  reduce  the  temperature  and  water,  and  not  prune 
the  Meyenia  until  we  saw  what  it  would  do  in  spuing,  when  the 
In  at  and  moisture  Were  increased. 
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The  young  Fuchsias  should  be  kept  slowly  growing  if  it  is 
intended  to  make  fine  plants  of  them  nest  sen  on. 

iEschvnanthus  to  flower  well  in  spring  ami  summer  should  be 
kept  eooier  mid  <!n-  r  in  winter.  Ilibiseus  will  be  warm  enough 
at  from  45°  to  55°.  illlamandas  should  rarely  be  below  60°, 
except  the  shrub  one,  which  is  as  hardy  as  the  Hibiscus.  We 
do  not  know  Dichorisandra  tigrida.  Thyrsifl'ora  is  the  best ;  it 
generally  blooms  in  winter  in  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to  70°, 
requires  to  be  pruned  back  in  spring,  grown  in  a  moist  heat  in 
summer,  and  to  have  more  sun  and  air  in  autumn.] 


THE   EOYAL    nOBTICULTURAL    GARDEN    AT 
KENSINGTON. 

It  is  certainly  fortunate  for  the  healthy  management  of  our 
public  institutions  that  they  are  all  liable  to  an  unfettered 
criticism.  Tiiis  privilege,  when  not  abused  by  descending  into 
personalities  or  factious  opposition,  is  not  only  excusable  but 
highly  reeommendable,  the  critised  often  receiving  much  benefit 
by  the  rebukes  given  them.  On  the  other  band;  it  is  always. 
more  pleasing  to  hear  a  good  report  of  our  doings  than  one  ot  a 
contrary  description ;  but  censure,  when  merited,  ought  to  be 
listened  to  and  profited  by  accordingly.  And  the  institution 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  epistle  has  certainly  no  reason  to 
complain  if  its  actions  do  not  meet  the  approbation  of  every 
one,  since  it  has  derived  so  much  assistance  from  a  source  the 
public  have  been  so  much  interested  in. 

Tbe  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  with  its  chartered  privileges 
and  its  long  array  of  patrons,  ought  not  to  be  any  more  exempt 
from  public  criticism  than  the  doings  of  the  Government  ;  for 
in  its  capacity  as  a  mercantile  body  it  became  bankrupt,  or 
something  very  much  like  it,  and  though  it  has  been  allowed  to 
resume  business  again  by  having  received  assistance  from  with- 
out, there  is  such  a  thing  in  trading  affairs  as  a  second  suspension 
of  business.  Hoping,  however,  that  this  will  not  be  the  case 
with  the  newly-invigorated  Society,  a  glance  at  its  doings  may 
be  allowed,  and  its  position  and  other  features  commented  upon. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  new  horticultural  gardens 
at  Kensington,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  site  comprises  some- 
what about  twenty  acres  of  ground,  slightly  inclining  one  way, 
and  in  shape  an  oblong  square.  At  one  end  of  this  is  the  new 
conservatory,  a  large,  showy  building  ;  and  along  both  sides  are 
corridors,  wide  and  spacious,  the  outer  side  being  a  plain  wall, 
the  garden  front  being  a  series  of  arches  of  Saracenic  character  ; 
the  twisted  columns  and  enriched  spandrels  having  more  the 
features  of  that  remarkable  people  than  of  the  more  classic  works 
of  Greece  and  Rome :  of  this,  however,  I  leave  others  to  give 
an  opinion.  Also  over  this  corridor  is  a  wide  promenade, 
which  I  have  no  doubt,  when  finished,  will  be  much  used. 
These  side  corridors  unite  with  the  conservatory  by  a  curved 
line  towards  it,  and  flight  of  steps  ascend  into  it.  The  opposite 
end  to  that  on  which  the  conservatory  is  placed  forms  the 
entrance,  and  some  buildings  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and 
others  not  yet  complete  occupy  that  end ;  but  I  believe  the 
corridor  and  promenade  are  expected  to  be  carried  round  the 
whole.  This  description  of  the  outer  boundary  may  therefore 
suffice  by  saying  it  is  purely  architectural,  and  is  expected  to  he 
enriched  by  sculpture  inserted  in  niches  prepared  for  it,  and 
some  further  embellishments,  we  are  told,  are  not  unlikely  to  be 
added  hereafter. 

Such  is  the  boundary  line  of  the  new  horticultural  garden,  and, 
as  will  be  conceived,  these  corridors  are  seen  from  all  parts  of 
the  grounds,  being,  in  fact,  tbe  most  imposing  feature  of  the 
place.  The  ground  itself,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original 
feature,  is  now  carved  into  a  number  of  terraces,  slopes,  and 
levels,  with  mathematical  precision  ;  none  of  these  slopes,  how- 
ever, exceeding  an  elevation  of  3  feet,  and  some  of  the  panels 
are  depressed  about  a  foot  or  even  less.  A  broad  walk  lends  by 
the'  side  of  the  corridors ;  and  on  the  turf  on  the  inner  side  are 
ornamental  panels  devoted  to  flowers  and  coloured  materials, 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  space  being  of  the  latter  description. 
The  designs  for  this  class  of  ornamental  work  are  of  a  more 
simple  character  than  that  of  some  other  panels  in  the  centre, 
which  are  very  elaborate  but  not  suited  for  flowers  higher  than 
8  inches  or  so.  There  are  also  four,  or  perhaps  more  compart- 
ments, composed  entirely  of  coloured  materials  with  lines  of 
Box  edging,  small  and  neat,  intervening  between  the  colours. 
These  compartments  are  fanciful  "representations  of  the  four 
emblems  of  the  four  provinces  comprising  the  British  empire — 


the  Kose  for  England,  the  Shamrock  for  Ireland,  the  Leek  for 
Waltes,  and  the  Thistle  for  Scotland.  The  larger  panels,  com- 
prising a  mixture  of  flower-beds  and  ornamenal  v  ,i-i  ,  have 
inure  sen;ie  for  scroll  work  and  colouring ;  Box-edging,  however, 
being  the  boundary  work  for  all;  ami  certain  portions  of  the 
work  consist  of  a  mass,  of  low-kept  Box  to  represent  some 
portions  required  to  be  green. 

Generally,  I  believe,  all  these  panels  are  edged  on  the  outer 
side  joining  the  turf  with  stone  kcrbing.  The  colouring  materials 
used  seemed  to  he  substances  broken  into  the  size  of  Beans,  and 
consisted  of  a  bright  red  brick,  and  a  pale  yellow  or  stone- 
coloured  one,  blue  slates,  coals,  a  white  spar  or  spar  gravel  (one 
of  the  most  useful  of  all),  and  glas9  of  two  or  three  tints,  a  rich 
purple  being  the  most  conspicuous.  Besides  these  simple  colours, 
different,  tints  were  formed  by  mixtures  of  two  particular  ones, 
and  I  think  a  grey  stone  was  also  used ;  but  the  above  description 
will  enable  a  distant  reader  who  has  no  chance  of  seeing  the 
garden,  to  understand  to  a  certain  extent  its  appearance.  The 
ornamental  panels  being,  as  before  stated,  composed  of  a  few 
flower-beds  of  no  remarkable  shapes,  and  only  of  moderate  size, 
few,  if  any,  exceeding  4  feet  in  width,  and  surrounded  and 
intersected  by  ornamental  work  of  the  coloured  material  as, 
stated  above,  (he  space  occupied  by  the  flowering  plants  not 
being  more,  I  should  say,  than  one-fourth,  and  perhaps  not, 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  panel ;  tbe  remainder  being  what  I  call 
the  embroidery,  or  what  is  called  in  some  other  places,  the 
polychrome-beds. 

In  addition  to  the  panels  above  alluded  to,  large  basins  or 
fountains  intended  for  water  are  formed,  or  are  forming,  to  be 
fed  by  a  glut  of  water  precipitated  from  an  orifice  in  front  of  the 
conservatory.  These  basins  are  highly-finished  architectural 
objects,  and  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  each  other,  and 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  other  panels,  will  add  mate- 
rially to  the  general  effect.  Broad  walks  with  steps,  where 
wanted,  to  descend  a  slope  intersecting  the  whole  garden,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  ground  turf  with  conspicuous  trees  or  shrubs— 
as  Irish  Yews,  Junipers,  Yuccas,  clipped  Box,  and  the  like, 
occupying  sites  allotted  them  on  the  turf.  Yery  few  beds  of 
shrubs,  and  nothing  planted  in  the  natural  style,  so  common, 
and  yet  so  pleasing  in  other  places.  Everything  here  is  done  by 
mechanical  rule,  and  so  far  as  I  could  judge  by  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  whole,  the  manipulation  does  the  workmen  great  credit. 

In  describing  the  garden  I  ought  to  have  said  that  a  portion 
of  the  lower  end  adjoining  the  entrance  is  less  ornamented  with 
panels  and  waterworks  than  the  other.  A  maze  occupying  one 
corner,  and  the  other  partly  planted  with  common  trees  may  be 
appropriated  for  games  or  some  other  purpose.  A  terrace  wall 
separates  this  portion  from  the  rest,  which  wall  also  is  enriched 
by  architectural  features,  which  it  is  needless  here  to  describe. 
The  maze  was  being  planted,  and  a  wirework  fence  erected  to 
make  it  complete  at  once,  and  to  young  people  its  tortuous 
windings  will  be,  doubtless,  sources,  of  much  amusement. 

From  the  above  outline  of  the  garden  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
highly  artificial  enrichment  pervades  the  whole,  even  the  very 
tuif  itself  is  cut  into  shapes  so  mechanical  as  to  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  whole.  Slopes,  levels,  gentle  inclines,  and 
sharp-cut  angles,  rounded  tops  and  vases,  are  nowhere  to  be 
found  ;  and  the  whole  being  fresh  and  green,  looked  well  in 
contrast  with  the  broad  walks  and  fanciful  patterns  delineated  in 
the  panelwork  alluded  to.  Most  of  the  trees  seemed  also  fo  be 
doing  well,  and  the  whole  reflected  great  credit  on  those  having 
the  management  of  the  working  department ;  but  of  the  general 
effect  produced  by  the  design,  as  a  whole,  there  is  certainly  inuch, 
difference  of  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  may  I  ask  is  it  right  to  coll  an  enclosure 
containing  only,  about  fifty  species  and  varieties  of  plants,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Garden  ?  Even  assuming  there  to  be 
twice  the  number  stated,  which  I  really  do  not  believe  there  is,, 
do  one  hundred  names  of  plants  qualify  a  place  to  so  high  a 
sounding  title  ?  Assuredly  foreigners  must  have  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  the  extent  of  our  horticultural  matters,  if  they  only 
visit  the  Royal  Horticultural  Garden  at  Kensington.  Would 
not  some  name  more  indicative  of  the  architectural  and  mathe- 
matical features  of  the  place  be  more  appropriate  ?  I  do  not 
profess  to  have  much  knowledge  of  technical  terms,  but  when  the 
term  "Royal"  is  used,  I  always  expect  something  grand,  numerous, 
and  magnificent,  and  a  national  Horticultural  Society  ought 
certainly  to  cultivate  more  than  fifty  species  of  plants !  I  do  not 
deny  the  fitness  of  the  plants  present  for  the  purposes  they  are, 
put  to,,  but  I  certainly  felt   astonished  at  their  meagre  numbers. 


Ill 
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Mot  cemeteries  contain  more;  and  I  think  some  cottage  gar- 
dens occupied  by  working  men  earning  less  than  20*.  per  week, 
could  be  found  that  contain  a  larger  collection  of  plants. 

I  am  sorry  also  to  hare  to  find  fault  with  the  more  ornamental 
portion  of  the  grounds — the  polychrome  or  embroidery-beds.  I 
am  the  more  sorry  to  do  this,  as  the  objects  intended  to  be  re- 
presented are  important  ones ;  but  though  an  ornamental 
object  is  in  itself  beautiful,  when  we  are  pleased  with  it,  yet  if 
that  object  be  intended  to  represent  anything  in  particular,  its 
intention  ought  to  be  clearly  seen  and  recognised.  On  the 
contrary,  at  Kensington  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  "Welsh 
Leek  from  the  Scotch  Thistle,  although  they  are  on  different 
panels — in  fact,  all  attempts  to  imitate  vegetable  objects  in 
coloured  substances  like  those  used,  fall  short  of  a  child  of  six 
years  old's  attempts  to  carve  the  form  of  a  man  on  wood.  The 
child  can  imitate  the  head,  trunk,  and  legs  in  a  fashion  that  can 
be  understood  at  a  glance;  but  it  requires  more  erudition  than 
many  possess  to  know  which  is  Rose  and  which  is  Shamrock, 
and  which  is  groundwork  to  both.  It  would  be  better  to  dispense 
with  national  emblems  than  mystify  them  in  the  way  they  are 
done.  Not  but  that  they  may  be  done  as  well  as  can  be  done  in 
sucli  material,  but  they  fall  far  short  in  effect  of  the  great  white 
horses  cut.  out  of  the  chalk  hills  in  some  places  on  the  Great 
Western  road.  The  colouring  would  have  been  equally  as 
effective  if  it  had  merely  taken  forms  having  no  definite  repre- 
sentation. Most  people  admire  the  rich  colouring  and  diversity 
of  figures  in  the  alhambra  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  surely  some- 
thing gleaned  from  that  or  some  other  source  would  have  looked 
equally  effective,  and  exempted  critics  from  the  unpleasantness  of 
finding  fault  with  what  everybody  must  think  is  imperfectlyshown.  ] 

Of  the  desirability  of  copying  such  features  as  those  brought 
into  play  at  this  garden  into  that  of  others  of  a  private 
character  there  exists  much  difference  of  opinion.  Most  people  | 
admire  it  much  at  the  first  visit,  and  come  away  almost  enchanted 
with  it — their  second  visit  is  also  phasing;  but  repeat  this  many  , 
times,  and  the  Garden  is  looked  at  with  indifference — there  is 
no  change.  Nature  forms  so  unimportant  a  part  of  the  picture,  I 
that  she  may  be  said  to  be  almost  set  aside.  Now,  a  thing  of 
art  ought  to  be  exceedingly  good  indeed  to  bear  repeated  criti- 
cism,  and  yet  be  esteemed  beautiful.  A  magnificent  pile  of 
building,  as  a  cathedral,  may  be  so,  not  less  by  its  architectural 
beauty  than  by  the  associations  it  calls  up  ;  but  will  the  fanciful 
work  at  Kensington  Garden  do  this  ?  and  to  look  repeatedly  on 
an  object  after  all  interest  in  it  ceases  is  wearisome.  To  a  cer-  j 
tain  extent  this  polychrome  system  of  colouring  groundwork 
has  been  carried  out  in  several  places,  and  heraldic  and  other 
emblems  form  very  agreeable  episodes  when  in  conjunction  with 
other  things  of  a  more  natural  description  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  plan  of  converting  a  lawn  into  a  carpet  of  many  colours,  as 
done  at  Kensington,  will  receive  general  approbation — on  the 
contrary,  many  regret  its  adoption  there.  But  I  by  no  means 
agree  with  this  class  ;  for  though  I  would  not  advise  its  adoption 
to  any  great  extent  in  any  private  place,  its  presence  here  is  both 
excusable  and  (as  a  wide  departure  from  the  usual  appearance 
such  places  possess)  is  very  instructive,  even  if  taken  in  a  nega- 
tive sense. 

In  conclusion,  I  disclaim  all  intention  of  acting  with  any  dis- 
courtesy to  those  having  the  management  of  this  great  public 
place.  The  keeping  of  the  garden,  I  need  hardly  repeat,  is  in 
excellent  hands,  and  a  place  so  highly  artificial  requires  all  the 
work  attending  it  done  to  great  nicety,  and  this  is  done.  The 
turf  in  the  middle  of  September  was  as  green  as  it  is  generally 
met  with  in  April,  while  most  of  similar  places  around  London 
showed  distressing  consequences  of  the  dry  weather.  The  flower- 
beds were  done  to  the  nicety  of  a  bouquet,  and  where  new  works 
were  not  going  on  everything  wore  the  garb  of  neatness,  indicating 
the  assiduous  care  of  a  vigilant  working  staff;  and,  as  the  public 
are  generally  anxious  to  know  how  their  institutions  are  managed, 
I  hope  some  one  will  step  forward  and  give  his  opinion  how 
this  meets  their  view  ;  and  whether  the  ideas  that  may  be  next 
put  forth  agree  with  those  here  given  or  not,  they  will  be 
equally  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  equally  so  to  me. — 
J.  Robson. 


WOEK  FOR.  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 
Eveey  part   of  the  garden  should  now  be  kept   free   from 
litter;   C-'lery  and  all  other  vegetables  should  be  trimmed  at  the 
rot-heap,  and  not  on  the  quarters,  as  it  not  only  looks  unsightly 


but  harbours  slugs  and  insects  injurious  to  gardeners.  Broccoli, 
where  it  has  grown  very  vigorously,  and  is  required  late  in  the 
spring,  it  is  advisable  to  dig  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  trenches  in 
nearly  a  horizontal  position,  covering  the  roots  and  stem  up  to 
the  leaves;  this  has  the  effect  of  checking  its  luxuriant  growth, 
and  protecting  the  hearts  of  the  plants  in  severe  weather. 
Lettuce,  plantations  for  spring  use  to  be  frequently  looked  over 
in  the  morning,  and  all  slugs  to  be  destroyed ;  if  they  should 
be  very  plentilul,  sprinkle  lime  over  the  whole  of  the  ground, 
either  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night,  when  the  weather 
is  mild.  Secure  from  frost  any  now  ready  for  use.  Mushrooms, 
the  beds  now  coming  into  bearing  to  be  carefully  looked  over 
twice  a-week  ;  if  any  viry  dry  spots  are  observed  on  the  beds, 
slightly  sprinkle  them  ;  this  will  scarcely  be  necessary  if  dung 
is  used  to  maintain  the  necessary  temperature.  Potatoes,  the 
whole  of  the  main  crop  should  now  he  got  up,  and  carefully 
stowed  away. 

FLOWED.  GAEDEN. 
Plant  Hyacinths,  early  Tulips,  Narcissi,  &c,  in  the  open 
ground,  and  continue  to  pot  and  glass  them  for  forcing.  Plant 
Anemones  and  Ranunculuses  for  early  blooming  ;  but  the  choice 
kinds  for  showing  are  not  put  in  till  February.  Transplant 
Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Wallflowers,  &c,  into  borders. 
Planting  the  different  varieties  of  Roses  may  now  be  proceeded 
with  in  earnest ;  the  ground  requires  to  be  dug  to  the  depth  of 
2  feet  or  more,  and  a  liberal  portion  of  rotten  dung  to  be  mixed 
with  the  soil ;  when  planted  to  be  firmed  tightly  at  the  neck  of 
each  stem,  and  at  the  same  time  fastened  to  a  strong  stake  to 
secure  them  from  being  loosened  by  the  wind.  A  spade  to  be 
thrust  under  the  roots  of  Dahlias  to  check  their  growth.  Boll 
and  cleanse  lawns  from  worm  casts ;  clear  lime  water  may  be 
employed  to  destroy  worms  if  too  numerous.  As  tree  leaves  are 
always  in  request,  either  as  a  fermenting  material  or  for  leaf 
soil,  they*  should  at  this  season  be  carefully  collected.  If  they 
are  required  only  as  a  manure  they  may  be  stored  away  in  any 
by-place,  and  left  to  decay. 

FBTJIT  GAEDEN. 
The  weather  is  now  exceedingly  favourable  for  planting,  and 
it  should,  therefore,  be  proceeded  with  expeditiously.  When 
large  trees  or  shrubs  are  to  be  removed,  they  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  greatest  care,  every  root  should  be  carefully  preserved, 
more  especially  the  small  ones  ;  this  being  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  than  that  of  preserving  an  immense  ball  of  earth  to 
a  few  of  the  larger  roots.  Should  a  tree  lose  by  accident  many 
of  its  roots  at  the  time  of  removal  a  part  of  the  head  should 
be  pruned  away,  as  the  head  and  root  should  always  bear  some 
proportion  to  each  other.  Alter  plantii  g  they  should  be 
carefully  staked,  so  that  the  wind  may  not  have  sufficient  power 
to  loosen  them.  Fruit  trees  should  now  be  carefully  pruned 
and  trimmed,  not  merely  those  on  walls,  but  those  also 
which  rarely  have  common  attention — the  standards  in  the 
orchard.  If  the  heads  of  these  were  kept  well  thinned  out,  that 
the  sun  and  air  could  reach  the  whole  of  the  branches,  there 
would  be  much  finer  fruit,  much  cleaner  and  more  healthy 
appearance,  and  the  ground  beneath  them  would  be  less  injured. 
It  is  quite  improper  to  allow  the  heads  of  fine  trees  to  growT  into 
thickets  of  small  wood  instead  of  strong  healthy  shoots.  One 
scarcely  passes  tlerough  an  old  orchard  that  would  not  be  served 
by  thinning  out  one-half  the  trees,  and  one-half  the  branches  of 
those  that  are  left.  Look  over  fruit  stores  frequently  to  see 
that  all  is  keeping  well,  and  remove  any  fruit  that  may  show 
svmptoms  of  decay,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mischief  from  sprcadiug. 

STOVE. 
During  the  next  three  months  the  atmospheric  heat  and 
humidity  should  have  especial  attention,  for  any  excess  in  the 
application  of  either  at  this  period  of  the  year  will  prove  highly 
detrimental  to  their  successful  cultivation  by  causing  a  prema- 
ture or  unseasonable  growth,  which  no  after-care  can  thoroughly 
rectify.  The  thermometer  for  the  majority  of  stove  plants  need 
not  at  any  time  of  the  day  exceed  G0°,  with  a  fall  of  S°  or  10° 
during  the  night.  A  selection  of  the  winter-flowering  Begonias 
will  at  this  period  form  an  important  feature  in  the  decoration 
of  this  structure,  they  being  plants  of  easy  culture  may  be 
advantageously  introduced  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory 
or  sitting-room,  being  previously  started  into  bloom  in  the  stove. 

GBEENHOUSE   AND    CONSEBVATOBY. 
In  most  places  Chrysanthemums  will   be  the  chief  feature  of 
attraction  at  present.     They  are  very  impatient  of  a  close  and 
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rather  warm  atmosphere;  and  if  the  house  contain  plants  re- 
quiring such  treatment,  the  Chrysanthemums  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  placed  in  the  coolest  part  where  air  can  be  given 
freely  on  every  favourable  opportunity.  See  that  they  are  well 
watered  at  the  roots,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
If  not  already  done,  get  straw  shutters,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  intended  to  use  for  coverings  for  those  prepared  and 
put  in  readiness  for  use  without  delay.  Expose  the  stock  here 
freely  to  air  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  so  as  to  check 
growth  and  to  get  the  wood  firm,  in  which  state  the  plants  will 
be  less  liable  to  suffer  from  the  confinement  which  may  soon 
be  necessary  than  if  kept  close  and  coddled  with  too  much 
warmtli  and  moisture.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  at 
the  root ;  but  look  over  the  stock  every  few  days,  withholding 
water  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  only  giving  a 
moderate  soaking,  which  is  the  safest  method  of  watering  at 
this  season.  If  green  fly  make  its  appearance  on  any  of  the 
soft-wooded  plants  apply  tobacco  smoke,  that  this  pest  may  be 
extirpated  at  once,  or  otherwise  it  will  disfigure  and  ruin  them. 
Heaths  and  other  plants  subject  to  the  attacks  of  mildew  to  be 
closely  watched,  and  sulphur  to  be  applied  the  moment  the 
enemy  is  perceived.  Examine  Auriculas,  taking  off  dead  leaves, 
aud  above  all  things  seeing  that  the  plants  are  well  dried,  and 
have  no  drip  from  the  frames.  Where  American  and  other 
shrubs  are  used  for  forcing,  they  should  be  taken  up  and  potted 
without  delay,  placing  them  in  a  cold  pit  until  they  are 
wanted  for  forcing,  or  in  a  turf-pit  where  they  can  be  protected 
from  weather.  ,  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF   THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  weather  being  fine,  gave  the  final  earthing-up  to  the  for- 
wardest  beds  of  Celery,  placing  ashes  all  round  the  plants  to 
help  to  keep  slugs  from  nibbling  them.  Celery  will  take  no 
harm  from  being  earthed-up  now;  though,  if  we  can  get  hold  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  little  rough  stubble  and  leaves,  we  would  rather 
use  that  for  the  last  earthing-up,  as,  if  put  on  lightly,  it  will  not 
heat,  though  6  inches  or  8  inches  thick,  and  pressed  a  little  firm 
at  the  top  and  sloping  to  the  sides,  it  will  send  the  rain  past  the 
plants ;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  when  taken  up  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  plants  will  keep  frost,  if  not  of  the  severest  kind,  out.  If  very 
severe  a  sprinkling  of  straw  may  just  be  laid  on  the  leaves  exposed. 
When  Celery  is  grown  in  beds,  as  most  of  ours  is,  this  is  more 
necessary  than  when  done  in  rows.  Cleared  away  the  leaves 
from  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale  to  prepare  it  for  being  taken  up  and 
forced.  Have  a  little  old  hay  in  readiness  to  throw  over  some 
old  lights  that  are  now  protecting  a  bed  of  Dwarf  Kidneys  in  an 
earth  pit  if  a  sudden  frost  should  come.  Prepared  an  open 
piece  of  ground  for  a  few  Peas,  though  we  generally  prefer  for- 
warded plants  in  spring;  and  commenced  heeling  over  Broccoli, 
and  the  highest  greens  as  a  security  against  the  frost,  looking 
after  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Endive,  &c.,  as  mentioned  lastweek. 
Prepared  for  planting  Shallots  and  Garlic,  and  weeded  and 
thinned  Onions  that  had  to  be  used  for  salads  and  stand  the 
winter,  and  got  all  roots  under  cover,  and  swept  over  Mush- 
room-beds, ifce. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Planted  some  Oaks  in  a  group,  of  good  size,  taking  out  the 
clay  and  chalk  subsoil,  and  filled  in  with  the  good  surface  earth, 
that  they  may  have  depth  as  well  as  good  surface  soil  to  grow 
in,  in  this  respect  considering  that  forest  trees  should  be  treated 
quite  differently  from  fruit  trees  ;  for,  whilst  in  the  one  ease  the 
chief  object  is  ornament  and  timber,  in  the  other  case  fruit 
should  be  the  object,  and  that  is  best  promoted  by  comparative 
shallow  planting;  at  least,  preventing  if  possible,  the  descent  of 
tap  roots  into  cold  ungenial  soil,  far  beyond  atmospheric  influence, 
and  the  power  of  the  sun  to  affect  the  condition  of  the  roots  or 
the  juices  they  absorb.  In  planting  fruit  trees,  and  no  season 
can  be  better  than  just  when  the  leaf  begins  to  turn,  this  matter 
of  enticing  the  roots  to  the  surface  should  be  a  special  considera- 
tion. Collected  a  few  leaves  of  trees,  and  will  collect  more,  to 
throw  a  slight  cover  on  the  Yine-border  to  keep  the  heat  of 
the  summer  from  radiating  away.  Washed  the  glass,  woodwork, 
stages,  &c,  of  the  early  vinery  ;  pruned,  washed,  and  tied  up  the 
Vines  in  bundles,  to  be  out  of  the  way  ;  and  filled.the  house  with 
Pelargoniums  from  a  cold  pit,   Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  and  the 


tenderest  things  that  might  be  injured  from  damp  in  a  cold  pit. 
Swept  off  all  the  leaves  from  an  early  Peach-house,  and  syringed 
it  well  with  warm  water;  at  about  160°  shutting  the  house  up. 
This  will  soften  all  dirt  and  help  to  settle  eggs  of  insects,  if  there 
arc  any,  and  will  wash  trees  and  trellis  the  first  opportunity  ;  and, 
then  paint  the  trees  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  clay.  The  Vines 
were  so  painted  after  being  well  washed  with  soap  and  water,  as 
some  traces  of  thrips  appeared  before  the  Grapes  were  all  cut. 
The  looking  after  harvested  fruit  of  hardy  kinds  is  too  much 
of  a  sinecure  with  us  this  season. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Houses  much  the  same  as  last  week.  Took  up  yesterday  a 
lot  more  Geraniums,  to  keep  if  possible  as  larger  plants  over  the 
winter.  Put  them  thickly,  in  the  meantime,  into  our  thatched 
Mushroom-shed,  the  half  of  which  is  now  over,  that  we  may  take 
them  out  as  we  find  time.  Have  dressed  some  Manglesi,  cutting 
off  the  most  of  the  shoots  and  nearly  all  the  leaves,  and 
cramming  some  thirty  plants  into  an  eight-inch  pot,  where  they 
will  remain  until  March  or  so.  Many  Scarlets  will  be  so  treated, 
but  more  of  the  stems  left,  but  all  leaves  removed,  a  little  water 
be  given  to  the  bottom  of  them,  dry  soil  placed  on  the  surface, 
and  the  pots  or  boxes  stowed  away  under  stages,  &c.  We  find 
an  old  brick  pit  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  plants  are  stripped 
of  all  their  leaves  and  the  soft  points  of  the  shoots,  the  ends  are 
dipped  in  charcoal-dust  and  lime,  the  roots  are  packed  in  soil  as 
thick  pretty  we'l  as  faggots,  and  a  little  water  given  just  to 
moisten  the  roots  and  the  soil  about  them,  and  then  in  a  day  or 
two  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  dried  soil  and  burnt  earth  are  thrown 
over  that,  stems  and  all  together,  and  a  protection  from  frost  and 
air  in  fine  weather  is  all  they  require  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
March— when  breaking  buds  all  over  they  must  be  taken  out 
and  thinned.  This  plan  will  only  apply  to  pretty  strong  grow- 
ing Scarlet  Geraniums,  all  the  variegated  ones  and  the  weaker 
kinds  will  do  better  under  a  stage,  or  in  a  loft  where  there  is  less 
chance  of  damping.  Of  course  all  young  plants  of  this  season's 
striking  must  be  kept  in  the  light  and  growing  all  the  winter. 
Placed  with  a  spade  a  little  earth  round  Dahlia  stems,  that  a 
sudden  frost  might  not  injure  the  main  buds  of  the  roots.  They 
are  still  in  full  bloom. — R.  P. 


TRADE   LISTS   RECEIVED. 

List  of  Platits  of  the  Fir  Tribe  Suitable  for  the  Climate  of 
Great  Britain,  Cultivated  by  Richard  Smith,  at  St.  John's,  Wor- 
cester.— A  very  modest  title  for  a  publication  that  contains  more 
information  on  the  subject  of  Conifers  than  many  books.  It  is 
a  capital  catalogue  and  admirably  got  up. 

A  Catalogue  of  Pansies  and  other  Plants  Cultivated  by  Wil- 
liam Dean,  Bradford  Nursery,  Shipley,  Yorkshire. — In  florists' 
flowers  generally  Mr.  Dean  is  well  known  as  a  great  proficient ; 
but  in  Pansies,  more  particularly,  he  holds  a  high  place  among 
cultivators.     His  is  the  best  catalogue  of  Pansies  we  have  seen. 

William  Chater's  List  of  Sujierb  Double  Hollyhocks  and  Pan- 
sies, Saffron  Walden. — Some  men  grow  specialities,  and  Mr. 
Chafer's  seems  to  be  Hollyhocks,  of  which  we  have  before  us  a 
list  of  his  newest  and  best  sorts. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  $c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  F.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly   and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communications.     Also  never  to  send  more  than   two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Dielytra  spectabiiis  in  Winter  (_ZM«/t).— To  manage  Dielytra  in  the 
open  ground  is  onlv  to  let  it  alone  there  and  let  it  have  its  own  way.     Ours 
stood  last  winter  with  hardly  on  inch  of  earth   over  the  ciown  of  ihe  roots, 
and  in  April  and  May  they  were  in  full  bloom,   fine  as  ever,  but  they  soon 
get  too  strong,  and  February  is  the  best  time  to  part  them  at  tho  roots. 
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Aouabii-m  AM'  Item  {TT.  n.  It.\—  Weth  •  -rive  the 

fernery;  ml  aquaugm  nicely,  and  have pcndue  i  lending 

from  the  roof.     To  give  yon  esse  and  success  in  the  matter  wo  would 
recomraendi  double  glass  roof,  and  on    .  Hartley's 

patent,      lather  a  brick-cemented  tank,  or  a  wo,  d-e-kil' 

boards,  would  suit  your  purpose.    The  wood  wonld  be  1  est  if  i  „u  intended 
half  of  the  side  to  be  glass,  as  stout  squares  so.:  e  2.  ozs.  to  the  foot  c  raid 
he  Jet  m  with  thick  white  lead  and  be  waterproof.    If  particular  on  the 
animal  part|  you  could  divide  the  aquarium  loi 
way.      it  is  quite  impossible  without  seeing  the  place  to  enter,  il 
details  as  to  the  consttu -tion. 

Heating  a  Greenhouse  {A  Subscriber  mar  Mai  ehegter).— -Unless  in- 
quiries are  sent  early  we  cannot  give  answers  in  ■  r.asthat 
18  generally  made  up  a  short  time  befoie  publishing  If  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  chimney  should  be  at  the  end  opposite  the  fireplace 
we  would  1:  iv,  the  ehimi  ey  at  the  same  end  as  We  would 
also  be  satisfied  with  two  tines  instead  of  three,  as  it  would  draw  so  much 
better.  Instead,  too,  of  taking  the  flue  along  the  hack  first,  we  would  cross 
the  end  from  the  furnace,  and  take  the  flue  along  close  to  the  front  of 
Btege,  and  then  return  it  to  the  chimney.  If  strong  heat  is  wanted,  build 
the  flne  with  bnck  on  bed  for  2  yards  from  furnace  Let  fee  flue  have  a 
slight  rise  all  n  und,  and  in  turningbave  a  curve-;,  ..  (t=  i  i 
Go:  strong  tiles  with  receptacles  for  water  for  covering,  and  von  will  have 
moreture  enough,  and  have  heat  enough  for  anything  if  the  furnace  is  all 

Crr.Tvnr  or  Rhododendron  F.dgwoethi  (r!eric:is\—  There  is  little 
peculiar  required  for  the  Rhododendron  Edgwwthi.  exopnt  ivii 
drainage  plenty  of  water  in  summer,  and,  if  the  place  i«  at' nil  cold,  'pro- 
tecting  it  in  a  cold  pit  or  cool  house  in  winter.  It  should  have  plenty  oi 
,un  when  growing  and  setting  its  buds.  We  feel  for  yon  being  so  unfor- 
tunate.    Perhaps  you  had  better  tell  us  how  you  treated  it. 

fbI^^n*r*.?no?9,*!  {L-  F-  **-«  lhf  B'auts  •"•'  Iwge  take  a  little  off 
the  points  ol  the  shoots,  but  do  not  cu(  back  until  thoy  begin  to  break  in 

2a£?5:*«       '  enl  st?nd  in  ,he  pots      If  ,ne  flor"   is  •■"•"■  «™  P°ts  will 
need  little  water.     In  warm  weather  open   the   window  to  reduce  the 
emperature  as  well  as  admit  light.     From  35?  to4i°  will  do  adl 
I  rune  to  the  requisite  shape  when  the  buds  Ireak  ;  an  !  when  hah' 
long  shake  off  the  old  soil,  repot,  and  -water. 

Amaetmjs i  mncsEwiBSBi.-Can  any  of  cur  readers  oblige  ns  bv  anv 
particulars  of  the  history  of  this  Amaryllis  ?  " 

Srrnnxo  Gmianivh  (IT.  G.).— The  bloom  was  all  shed,  and  no  judg- 
raeM  could  be  formed  o:  it. 

Privet  HrnoE—  GLEDiTscniA  truca-nthes  and  torrida  (F.R.£c.).— 
i.ou  do  not  say  the  size  of  the  plants.  A  little  rotten  dung  will  cause  the 
i  rivet  to  grow  more  freely.  If  well  rooted  we  would  let  ail  alone,  and  nip 
in  tne  straggling  shoots  in  Jlareh,  and  again  in  June  or  Jtilv,  to  insure 
thickness  and  compactness.  Glcditschia  tri  c  : .thus,  Three-thofned  Honev- 
i<  oust .  fair-i wed  tree;  bark  greyish-colour,  when  old  parts  from  the  bole 
aterally  ;  spines  and  shoots  when  young  purplish-brown,  spines  often 
come  from  tie  trunk  as  well  as  young  wood;  spines  simple  or  trifid- 
leaflets  linear,  oblong;  pinnated  foliage;  legumes  flp.ttish,  broad  manv- 
sceded,  crooked,  and  ten  times  as  lone' as  broad,  Stc.  Triacanthus hovrida 
is  a  syncnyme  of  T.  sinensis.  The  spines  are  st-onger  than  the  one  above 
simple  on  the  branches,  grouped  and  branched  in  the  stems.  Leives 
■-pinnate,  deciduous;  leaflets  elliptic,  notched  on  the  edges,  smooth 
shining,  and  much  larger  than  any  other  sorts. 

Scale  on  ...  Gardenia  (Itcctor\— The  plant  is  covered  with  brown  scale 
to  a  Ian  entable  extent.  Tou  cannot  do  better  than  wash  it  well  with  soap 
If  that  is  too  much  trouble  immerse  the  top,  or  syringe  or 
sponge  it  wi'h  glue  water  stiff  enough  to  make  the  fingers  adhere  together, 
:  nd  then  place  the  plant  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  shade  Then  wash 
well,  or  syringe  free'y  with  water  at  100°.  Much  of  the  glue  will  fall  off 
when  the  plant  is  well  shaken  before  von  wash.  After  Christmas  set  the 
plant  in  a  sweetly  fermenting  hotbed,  keep  the  pot  on  the  surface,  and  the 
tnmes  will,  if  confined  about  the  plant,  soon  settle  anv  scale  left. 

Wintfrino  Caiceoiaeia,  Gazania,  anp  Picotee  [L.  C.) .-Tour three- 
light  frame,  LM  inches  high  at  back  and  is  inches  at  front,  is  just  the  place 
for  storing  aw,  y  Calceolaria  cuttings,  which  niav  be  put  in  about  2  inches 
apart  each  way  m  a  bed  of  ordinary  garden  mould  and  road  sand,  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  being  quite  one-third.  Gnrnnins  will  not  bear  a 
month's  confinement  so  well  as  Calceolarias,  if  we  should  have  continued 
severe  weather  for  that  time,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  few  plants 
m  pots  or  pans  as  well  as  planted,  in  order  to  be  able  to  remove  them  into 
n  dwelling-house  or  some  other  dry  place,  and  be  sure  to  have  a  pan  of 
Calceolaria  amplexieaulis  to  remove  in  the  same  wav.  Picotees  and  all 
shrubby  c  alceolarias  will  do  verv  well  in  such  a  place.  We  have  several 
thousand  Calceolaria  cuttings  in  a  cold  pit,  with  only  wooden  shutters  to 
cover  them  with  in  severe  weather-no  lights,  and  yet  we  lose  very  few 
In  severe  winters  like  the  last  we  have  added  a  few  laurel  boughs  over  the 
shutters  as  well,  but  in  a  general  wav  thev  have  no  further  protection 
Cuttings  of  Calceolarias  will  do  up  to  the  middle  or  even  to  the  end  of 
INovember,  but  October  is  better.  If  your  Picotees  are  already  in  pots  let 
them  keep  so ;  but  if  attached  to  the  plants  take  them  up,  anil  plant  them 
in  the  bed.  Gezamas  will  most  likelv  be  in  cutting-pots,'  and  may  remain 
so  until  February,  when  they  may  be  repotted,  placed  in  heat,  anil  fnrnish 
abundance  of  spring  cuttings.  And  if  old  plants  be  taken  up  thev  had 
better  be  cut  back,  not  all  the  shoots  stopped,  and.  b  irg  potted,  kept  f  r 
™«  p?r?ose-  ,uTllf?*  wi"  endure  some  frost,  but  not  so  much  damp  anil 
oonnned  air  as  the  Calceolaria. 

Pkln.so  tfifcm).-Jf  yov:  plant  is  against  a  wall  it 
ought  to  be  treated  the  same  as  a  Peach,  the  shoots  laid  in  during  summer 
and  useless  ones  cut  away;  but  as  an  open  standard  or  bush  but  litUe 
Z^IS HZ*?,  ,"  ""P**0  c,heck  "J  unruly  growth.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  potted  plants  for  forcing.  We  have  the  plant  in  all  capacities 
and  only  cut  those  against  a  wall,  which  bloom  al  undantly  ;  and  unless  the 
shoots  be  very  long  and  coarse  we  would  not  cut  them  back.  It  would  be 
better  to  cut  such  loose  ones  entirely  awav,  and  train  in  those  of  moderate 
growth,  rather  than  shorten  any.  But  the  plant  is  verv  accoii.moi'atin" 
and  generally  flowers  well  under  any  treatment. 

r^Z"™"  n-.T  v'ATIR  ET  Gas  (/;-  ''  -If  rou  will  buy  "Greenhouses 
for  the  Many."  which  you  can  have  from  our  office  for  seven  stamps,  post 
free,  you  will  find  full  particulars.  '   '* 


M'liiM.rni    H.  r; . -There  is  no  such  genus,  and  the  specific  name 
yon  intcad  we  cannot  decipher. 

■  iff  clay   it  will  do  capitally;  iril 

.    nt  try  one  of  the  British  species. 
avtino  Evergreens    .1   if.  S.).-No  time  is  so  good  as  the  end 
or  October  and  vei 

IJeatino  Onnr.Nnnv-:.     J.  71.  TV. -We  think  that  Piddell's  i 
will  ansv, ,  , 

A   Well-miher).—lt  is  the  old  yellow  Boee. 

ii  I  can  bloom  where  the  soi.  does  not  suit  it,  and  where  it  does 
suit  it  no  bar 'ship  cm  keep  it  from  blooming  splendidly.     It  is  of  the 
nature  or  a  llnar,  and  common  country  fotkscan  hardl  vgat  it  ft, 
l.ut  it   you  will  do  as   we  once  did.  yon  will  not  onlv  s,ve  ov 

iocs  of  blooming  this  old  f.vourite  as  freeiv  as  the  newer  race. 
Take  young  healthy  plants  of  the  Dog  F.o.-e,  ami  biid  them  close  to  the 
gr.i'im  with  buds  of  the  Persian  yellow  Rose,  which  is  also  a  P.riar,  but 
wi  1  take  well  on  the  hedge  Dog  P.ose,  and  next  Tear,  or  that  same 
autumn,  bud  the  old  yellow  Pose  ,!„  low  down  on  'the  Persian,  audit 
will  grow  that  way  much  better  than  or.  its  own  root  i ;  but  0-n  ■ 
tnat  way  passed  to  other  hands,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  th 
reenmm  ni  the  pi  m  srrong'.y. 

C.  /?.).— Anv  of  the  nurserv~.cn  who  adver- 
tise m  our  Journal  can  supply  them. 

Appxb  Ti,ees  for  a  Sham,  Gabdeu  (G.JT.  L  .-We  pr  same  vou  want 
dessert  sorts    and  therefore  recommend  you  Kerry  Pi, 
I  rppin,  and  Golden  Russet      There  are  no  particular  directions  required  in 
pl.nting  tbem  farther  than  eli  not  plant  them  too  deep,  and  do  not  manure 
them  too  i  ich]y,  provided  your  soil  is  at  all  good. 

Gooseberry  and  Ci-rent  Bens  Destroyed  ry  Birds  'T>  —Tour  case 
is  un fortunately   only   one  of  many  such,   and  we  fear  vou  have  already 
exhausted  our  list  or  preventives;   and  as  you  say  the  birds  have  alr<-ndv 
begun  this  depredation  you  mnst  be  a  greater  sufferer  than  the 
gi  oweis  in  otnei  districts.    In  onr  own  case  onr  Pear  trees  suffer  verv  much 
during  the  winter,  some  good  standard  trees  being  mnch  deformed  in  conse- 
quence.    But  onr  Cnrran-s  and  Gooseberries  are  all  picked  out  at  one  par- 
ticular fmie    lb,   early  pa  t  of  February  generally),  and  the  evil  sc  w  to  'e 
done  in  sp.te  of  vigilant  watching  at  the  time.      In   Kent.   -, 
quantities  of  Goosel  ei  ri  s  and  Currants  are  grown  for  tl 
man  is  sent  round  with  a  gun  at  the  time  the  evil  is  c-xpeeteo.  and  continuing 
this  for  about  a  week  the  evil  is  in  some  degree  lessened.     But  t' 
to  Gooseberries  is  not  confined  to  the  picking  out  of  the  : 
trees  are  in  bloom  the  m  sehiewms  imps  of  the  feathered  tribe  vis 
again  and  bite  the  Bower  part  off,  severing  it  generally  across  the  small 
embryo  fruit.    This  mischief  is  often  done  in  such  a  wholesale  manner  as  to 
completely  or  nearly  to  destroy  a  crop.    Waging  war  against  the  birds  wou'd 
be  more  determmeoly  carried  on  were  it  not  by-and-bv  caterpillars  make 
tieir  appearance,  a,,,;  these  mischievous  depredators  become  useful 
When  the  picking  of  the  bnds  only  ermmenees  in  February  it  i 
put  up  any  scarecrows,  threads  of  cotton,  dustings  of  hi  - 
till  that  time  and  they  will  not  get  accustomed  to  its  non-dangerous  property 
until  the  buds  be  safe.    A  friend  of  ours  in  Herts  used  to  eeniiner.ee  'vine  ah 
the  branch  s  ot  bis  young  Currant  and  Gooseberry  trees  into  a  close  bundle 
hke  a  small  faggot,  and  let  them  continue  this'v.a-  until  the  buds  were 
expanded  ;  and  the  trees  by  being  accustomed  to  be  tied  up  yea: 
in  such  a  way  did  not  present  so  much  resistance  as  might  be  c:, 
by  exercising  a  diligent   Icok-eut  at  the  time  he  gen. 
Pern  ipa  some  c  ,i  respondent  will  kindly  furnish  ns  with  a  better  remedy  fi- 
lms evi ,  which  has  certainly  grown  to  an  alarming  length  in  the  last  twenty! 
J  ears— many  growers  in  Kent  having  ceased  growing  ail  Gooseberries  but  a 
small  rough  ye  low  one    which  is  very  full  of  prickles,  end,  less  likely  to  be 
inn  steel  by  birds  than  the  other  kin  is.     But  it  is  i„-  entirely  a  prev'en'iv. 
for  where  no  other  luntl  is  grown  they  attack  this  one :    that  some  cheap 
efficient  remedy  l,,r  an  evi,  which,  il  in  ir  J£ 

world  S  nutl0nal  "^fortune,  will  be  a  boon  to  the  horticuituiul 

Fectt  Trees  fob  Wai.es  'A  Small  Farmer).-^ l\ta  following  will  all  do 
as  s.  nelards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dolgellv.  Arri.cs.-2  Devonshire 
Quarrenden  2  Kerry  Pippin,  2  Golden  Russet.  2Xonesncb,  2  Manx  Codlin, 
and  .  ..ortbern  Greening  Peaes.-2  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  2  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  2  Thompsons,  2  Marie  Lonise,  2  Knigh-s  Monarch.  2  Jose- 
I, hues.  Plvms.-1  Early  Orleans,  1  Victoria,  1  Prince  of  Wales 
CnEEElES.-l  Mcyduke,  1  Bigarreau.  1  Kent  sh.  The  following  will  do  for 
he  walls  :-Pej ens.-l  Marie  Louise.  1  Winter  Xel's.  Pitrsis.-]  Green  Gage 
1  Coe  s  Golden  Drop.     Chebeies.— 1  Black  Tartarian,  1  Elton. 

Calceolaria  CiLTrnr.  (.1  r  mg  B  .  ,  .—Although  tiie  Calceolaria 
will  bear  almost  any  amount  of  cold  that  falls  short  of  freezing,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  impatient  of  changes  of  any  plant  we  have:  end  ibe  hi  hlv 
pnltivat,  d  varieties  in  the  herbaceous  wav  are  certainly  so  v.  rv  delicate  and 
liable  to  many  mishaps,  that  it  is  not  every  enltivator  that  succeeds  with 
them.  A  temperature  not  exceeding -10°  suits  ibem  Tery  well  in  the  dirk 
winter  months,  only  theymnst  have  all  .'■  , .  :11,a  be  kept 

free  from  cold  draughts,  and  as  the  pom  f  ,,  pot  them       The 

compost  you  mention-]  ,  ought  to  "-tow 

l  hem  well.  But  one  of  Hie  most  aurtfiil  thugs  to  ihem  is  spring  water 
partaking  of  chalk  or  lime,  Ibis  is  s  p-s„ 

therefore,  only  ram  water:  and  ns  the  spring  advances  give  them  more 
room,  still  keeping  them  in  such  a  position  aato  be  tree  fiom  cold  draughts. 
A  cold  frame  will  do  very  well  up  to  the  time  of  running  up  to  flower,  after 
which  they  may  be  s.t  in  a  greenhouse;  but  when  the-r-  be  sire  not  to 
l ,:1: " ,"  •"  J   ii  n  '-'  in'"  |  '  the  ventilating  openings— rather  let  the  Calceolaria 

1 ''""'  tl:"-  »nd  with  an  oeea-ional  dose  of  liquid  manure  not  too  strong 

we  have  no  doubt  but  you  wiU  be  rewarded  n  ;  ,.     a,  partial 

yhot  b,  fore  coming  into  flower,  will  be  beneficial, 
and  when  they  are  in  Dower  this  must  of  course  be  continued. 

MnsmBOOHS  Grown  bt  mr  Fefn.-h  Plan  (C.  JIT".).— rnforfiinntclv  we 
are  n,  t  well  enough  acqi  ainted  with  the  details  of  this  plan  to  speak  v  iih 
ani  tl  mg  lhe  contideiue  on  its  general  applicability  to  eases  like  yours,  as 
the  i  uishroom  is  somen  lint  capricious  in  its  wav,  arid  possib'.v  mav'icfiise  to 
gn  i  the  next  tin  c  it  be  tried  on  the  new-fashioned  plan,  for  one  or  two 
conditions  are  at  all  times  necessary  to  insure  success— the  first,  being  good 
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spawn,  and  secondly  a.good  medium  and  uniform  condition  "1  the  material 

in  «-li  i  ihrv  ai. _■  -1-..V.11  in,  and  whether  I  he  situation  he  on  the  ffl'Oun  I,  OH 
a  Shalt  or  anywhere  else, -success  in  a  general  way  may  tic  predicted.  Hut 
jouTYill'see  tin  urtii  i  by  lit.  Kubson  on  Mushroom  strewing,  which  will, 
perhaps,  nice!  vitur  case. 

me  BedMsg  Plasm  in  a  Vis-buy  {A  Lathi).— You  and  the 
genhuer  may  n-o  tho  vinery  for  the  bedding  plains.  We  till  0V8«y  such 
fflni  -.Mas  the  fruit  is  cut  and  the   Vic.cs  have   been    pnuncd.      'lhe 

ijcddir.c  plains  i  ill  kc  p  well  at  mini  :,''.'  to  l')\  .-ay  IU»;  and  the  Vines 
will  i.  Sal  ,i  hour  bef  re  their  time  if  you  do  ,-.■  '  ■  ..  In.tlier  than  that. 
«li,.,  ■     i  b        i  to  face,  the  hardiest  plaids  shOUl  I   be  taki  o  out— say  into 

Hies     n    hoi     .  and  the  hardiest  there  be  thelten  I re somewhere 

else.  S  lull  pin  c-,  pits,  houses,  where  Vines,  Pea  lln  s,  Pigs,  ,-e.,  al'S«r0W& 
and  Is  used,  ire  cram  with  plants 'all  winter.      Pencil  ti  ses,  liow- 

ever,  when  at  rest  should  not  be  above  40°  with  lire  Ileal,  but  that  would  be 
high  enough  for  all  bedding  plants. 

n  Plants  pSf.  I>-?la»rh.-\,  Heiuimiitis  pal. nut a  ;  2,  Gymno- 
aiaun.i.i  '.  ul'.i  ;  3,  Davallia  pentapbylla  ;  i,  Blechliuhi  intermedium. 
'(/,•.  F.  .s-.'.-T.inincfortia  heliotropoides,  a  frame  piae.t,  sometimes  surviving 
in  raild  winter  out  of  doors,  in  sheltered  places,  biu  hot  to  be  thus  titisled. 


FLOWER    SHOWS    FOR    1861. 
November  0th  and  7th.    Royal  Hobtictiltdrai  Society.    (Fruit  and 

Chrysanthemums.)     Garden  Superintendent,  G.  Eyles. 
Novbmbkb  12th  and  13b.    Stoke  Xewinoto.-j  Chrtsasthesiuii  Society. 

Sec.,  W.  T.  Howe. 
November  1  lth  and  15th.    Crystal  Palace.    (Chrysamheiimm  Show.) 

Sec.,  W.  Houghton. 
N.B. — Secretaries  of  •Societies  intending 'to  advertise  in  our  columns  will 

l  .   ii<i  !  iuling  an  tarty  Intimation  of  their  etfiihititjh ■■  dug*. 

POULTRY,  BSE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE   POULTEY   SHOW. 

PoriTKT  events  thicken  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We 
have  scarcely  reminded  our  readers  that  the  entries  for  Birming- 
ham are  about  to  close,  when  we  are  made  aware  by  our  memo- 
randa that  it  is  u;u'  duty  to  do  the  same  for  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  Winter-Show  last  year  Was  such  a  decided  success,  and  the 
influx  of  company  so  great,  that  it  is  decided  again  to  hold  it 
dimiimg  the  London  Cattle  Show.  We  do  not  wonder  that  our 
country  friends  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  a  (rip  out 
of  London  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  that  for  a  time  they 
arc  glad  to  exchange  the  close  atmosphere  and  more  than 
crowded  stalls  of  Baker  Street  for  the  luxury  of  elbow  room 
and  an  open  space  at  Sydenham.  If  we  add  to  this  the  varied 
attractions  of  the  place,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  expecting 
that  this  year  there  will  be  a  still  larger  attendance. 

It  has,  however,  fresh  claims  ou  amateurs,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Houghton,  the  indefatigable  Secretary,  has  made  some  alterations 
in  the  prize  sheet.  They  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  ex- 
hibitors, and  he  has  at  once  adopted  them.  The  first  will  be 
approved  by  all.  It  is  the  addition  of  another  prize  to  those 
previously  given  to  Game  Bantams.  This  is  such  a  growing 
class,  both  in  numbers  and  popularity,  that  the  increase  was  not 
only  called  for  here,  but  will  have  to  be  adopted  everywhere. 

A  new  class  is  added  to  the  Pigeon  list,  and  there  is  a  special 
sweep;  t  ites  for  Game  Cocks.  Mauy  entries  are  expeoted  in  .his 
last,  as  there  is  not.  one  at  Birmingham.  We  have  learned  to 
sec  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  as  part  of  the  winter  exhibitions. 
The  Smithfield  week  Makes  every  one  talk  of  stock.  The  country- 
man returns  in  December  the  visit  the  cockney  paid  him  in 
August.  The  merits  of  fat  beasts,  the  weight  of  swedes  per 
acre  or  of  a  single  mangold  root,  the  experiments  tried  in 
fattening — all  have  their  share  of  attention,  and  furnish  conver- 
sation in  houses  where  such  topics  are  seldom  heard  at  other 
times.  Although  the  cockney  speaks  very  guardedly  when  lie 
sets  the  weight,  of  a  bullock,  and  is  content  to  give  his  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  a  sheep  without  handling,  lest  awkwardness  in 
the  operation  should  betray  ignorance,  yet  whe.i  it  comes  to 
poultry  many  are  oracles,  and  can  discouise  right  learnedly  on 
•the  various  points  and  merits  of  the  birds.  Here  the  country- 
man are  at  fault.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  to  most  erf  them 
a  fowl  is  a  fowl.  The  cockney  can  also  give  an  opinion  about 
roots.  He  can  see  whether  turnips  and  mangold  me  symmetrical. 
He  can  judge  of  their  weight,  and  he  oan  detect  if  holes  and 
inequalities  are  artistically  filled  up  with  clay.  We  will,  there- 
fore, hope  eoeknies  will  support  the  Metropolitan  Poultry  Show, 
for  such  tirat  hci.l  at  the  Crystal  Palace  must  be  considered. 
London  altoi'ds  no  place  suitable  for  such  an  exhibition,  and  its 
inhabitant?  should  be  thankful  not  only  for  the  treat  itself,  but 
for  the  temptation  it  affords  them  of  leaving  the  smoke  for  an 


hour  'or  two,  of  refreshing  the  body  and  improving  the  mind' 
while  they  are  indulging  a  hobby  which  sIiowb  its  utility  more 
every  day. 

WHO  BOUGHT    MY  PEN    OF  FOWLS? 

At  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show  for  chickens  I  entered  a  pen 
of  Partridge  Cochins,  placing  the  price  of  £21  upon  them,  which 
I  thought  would  have  prevented  them  being  claimed.  They 
took  the  first  prize,  and,  uufortunately  for  me,  were  .purchased 
'from  the  Secretary,  who  in  clue  time  informed  me  of  tho  sale. 
1  afterwards  wrote  to  Mr.  Houghton,  asking  to  be  informed 
wdio  the  purchaser  was.  He  very  politely  answered  my  note, 
but  said  be  had  been  requested  to  keep  the  name  a  secret.  He 
promised,  however,  to  write  to  the  party,  and  ask  permission  to 
in  form  me.  I  have  since  received  a  second  note,  saying  he  was 
on  no  account  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  buyer. 

Since  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  these  same  birds  have 
been  shown  three  or  four  times,  and  entered  as  bred  by  the 
party  now  exhibiting  them. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  unfair  practice  should  be 
disallowed ;  but  to  myself  and  other  breeders,  who  have  taken 
so  much  pains  to  improve  this  very  beautiful  and  useful  breed, 
the  one  great  objection  is  the  possibility  of  buying  back  under 
a  false  representation  the  same  strain  for  the  purpose  of  breed- 
ing, and,  as  you  well  know,  so  injuring  your  whole  produce  for 
at  least  one  season. 

Would  you  please  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  my  being  able 
to  insist  upon  Mr.  Houghton  giving  up  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser, as  any  other  agent  selling  on  commission  any  article 
would  be  obliged  to  do  if  required?  I  doubt  not,  from  your 
disinterested  position,  and  the  opinion  entertained  of  you  by 
all  pou'try  fanciers,  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  for  me  the  infor- 
mation I  require  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  'I  have 
myself. — Eegak  Mus&koye,  Liverpool. 

[The  simple  question  is — if  any  one  puts  a  price  upon  his  pen 
of  fowls  at  a  poultry  exhibition,  and,  being  sold  at  that  price, 
he  obtains  the  money,  has  he  any  right  to  be  told  wdio  bought 
them?  We  think  he  has  not,  any  more  than  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  demand  the  name  of  the  .purchaser  of  his  cuttle  at  a 
fair.  He  might  refuse  to  sell  unless  the  purchaser's  name  was 
previously  imparted ;  but  having  sold  and  received  the  money 
he  has  no  right  to  the  information  afterwards. 

It  is  quite  another  circumstance  the  purchaser  exhibiting 
the  birds  as  bred  by  himself.  This  is  an  untruth  that,  might 
cause  the  injury  Mr.  Musgrove  points  out,  and  we  should  have 
no  hesitation,  if  the  case  were  our  own,  in  stating  publioly  that 
the  birds  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Z.  were  not  bred  by  him,  but  by 
ourselves.  However,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  usual  to  state 
wdio  bred  the  birds  exhibited;  and  the  mere  fact  of  A.  Z. 
exhibiting  birds  does  not  prove  that  he  claims  to  have  bred 
them. — Eds.  J",  of  H.] 


BEONCHITTS  IN   FOWLS. 

I  shall  thank  you  to  inform  me  the  best  treatment  for  a 
Dorking  coek  about  eighteen  months  old.  He  has  evidently 
been  attacked  with  bronchitis  and  fever.  The  treatment  I  have 
given  him  is  as  follows  : — On  separating  him  from  the  hens 
which  are  kept  in  a  caged  yard,  I  had  him  dosed  with  castor 
oil  daily  for  a  w-eek, and  externally  rubbed  his  throat  with  spirits 
of  turpentine,  which  relieved  his  breathing.  His  appetite  never 
failed,  but  I  reduced  him  from  oats  to  "boiled  rice,  sopped  bread, 
and  meal  in  water.  Gave  him  plenty  of  water,  occasionally 
putting  a  small  piece  of  iron  or  nail  into  the  water  as  he  was 
and  is  still  moulting.  I  also  applied  myrrh  and  borax  to  the 
mouth;  and  although  the  bird  is  better  he  never  crows,  and 
formerly  he  could  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  he  was  so  fine 
and  strong  a  bhd.^-A.  M.  R. 

[Your  treatment  is  quite  correct  so  far  as  the  castor  oil  is  con- 
cerned. The  bird  would  have  done  better  without  the  nee.  The 
oil  must  be  continued  as  may  be  required,  not  less  often  than 
three  times  per  week.  Give  twice  every  day  stale  bread  steeped 
in  strong  ale,  and  rub  the  throat  with  strong  camphor  ointment. 
Never  feed  on  rice.] 


Two  Psuzes  Fon  Coghis-China'Chickens  at  the  Biemtng- 
nisi  Snow.— It  is  proposed  to  have  separate  sweepitakes,  with 
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first  and  second  prizes,  for  Luff,  Partridge,  and  White  varieties. 
Subscription  one  guinea,  entries  to  close  Nov.  20th.  Further 
information  will  be  given  by  Mr.  O.  Felton,  Erdington. 


COLLINGHAJI  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  nourishing  Show  came  off  with  its  usual  amount  o( 
success  during  the  past  week.  The  poultry,  although  not  many 
above  100  pens  in  number,  included  some  of  the  best  birds  in 
the  kingdom.  Several  of  the  young  birds  are  destined  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  large  shows  to  which  they  will  be  forwarded. 

The  Dorkings  of  Mr.  Dolby  are  already  known  as  winners  at 
all  the  great  shows.  The  Silver  Grey  chickens  he  exhibited  at 
Collingham  are  extraordinary  for  their  size  and  colour. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  numerous  Game  breeders,  the  character 
of  the  fowls  shown  in  that  variety  was,  as  might  .be  expected, 
quite  first-rate.  We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Swift's  Black 
Reds.  The  Brown  Red  Oame  Bantams  of  the  same  exhibitor 
were  very  good  ;  and  the  Single  Game  Bantam  cock  of  Mr. 
Camm,  a  Black  Red,  was  one  of  the  smartest  and  most  perfect 
birds  that  have  been  exhibited  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Dolby's  Toulouse  Oeese  were  especially  heavy,  and  the 
prize  Cambridge  Turkeys  of  Mr.  Smith  were  truly  magnificent. 

In  Pigeons  there  was  a  good  display  of  over  80  pens,  includ- 
ing many  really  first-rate  specimens.  In  Powters  and  Carriers, 
however,  the  Show  was  poor,  the  best  pen  in  each  class  being 
disqualified,  from  containing  a  deformed  bird.  In  the  Short- 
faced  Tumblers  there  was  an  unusually  good  collection.  We 
may  especially  indicate  a  good  pair  of  Yellow  Balds  of  Mr. 
Hives,  and  the  prize  pens  of  Messrs.  Oates  and  J.  Percival.  Barbs 
were  a  truly  good  class.  Mr.  Jones'  second-prize  pen  contained 
the  best  pair  of  Turn-crowned  we  have  seen,  the  cock  being  the 
broadest-skulled  bird  that  ever  came  under  our  notice.  The 
class  of  Owls  included  a  very  good  pair  of  small  whites,  and  a 
pair  of  imported  blacks  of  the  same  character,  but  the  presence 
of  some  white  feathers  in  the  hen  prevented  their  being  more 
than  highly  commended.  The  Trumpeters  were  good — Mr. 
Oates  holding  his  own  with  his  well-known  whites.  The  Fan- 
tails  were  an  extraordinarily  good  class,  there  being  at  least  seven 
or  eight  pens  deserving  of  prizes.  The  extra  variety  clas?  was 
well  filled,  the  prizes  going  to  Magpies,  Priests,  Runts,  and 
Frillbacks. 

The  whole  of  the  birds  were  on  their  way  to  their  respective 
owners  by  the  train  leaving  at  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  the  Show  closed. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list  : — 

Spanish. — First  and  Third,  Lord  E.  Hill.  Second,  J.  W.  George,  Beeston 
Padge,  Notts.    Highly  Commended,  T.  Wood,  Boytborpe  House;  J.  Sharp. 

Dorking  (anv  colour).— First  and  Second,  \Y.  Dolby,  Svston  Old  Hall. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Camm,  Farnsfield  ;  Lord  E.  Hill.  Chickens,— Tint, 
and  Second,  W.  Dolbv.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Smith ;  W.  Spafford, 
Oxton. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  P.  W.  Browne,  Bull  Bridge 
Crick.     Second  and  Third,  J   Sta'.ev. 

Cochin-China  (any  colour).— First,  W.  Dolby.  Second  and  Third,  J. 
Staley. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  R.  Swift,  Southwell. 
Second,  J.  Staniland.  Commenced,  J.  Bradwell,  Southwell;  J.  Wildcrs, 
near  Grantham.  Chickens.— First,  K.  Swift  Second,  G.  Blyton,  Swinderby, 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Staniland.  Commended,  W.  Marshall,  South  Col- 
lingham ;  H.  Mantel,  Collingham. 

Game  (Dnckwing  and  other  Grevs  and  Blues).— First,  P..  Swift.  Second, 
J.  Bradwell.     Chickens—  First  R.  Swift.     Second,  G.  Staley. 

Game  (White  and  Pile),— First  and  Second,  J.  Camm.  Commended,  J. 
Wilders.     Chickens.— First,  J.  Wilders.     Second,  J.  Camm. 

Hamburghs  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).— First,  J.  Key,  Farnsfield. 
Second,  J.  C:imm.    Third,  T.  Drabble.  Winkbourne. 

Hamburgiis  (Golden-pencilled).—  First, W.Weightman,  Newark.  Second, 
S.  Cliffe,  Spring  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-pencilled).— First  and  Second,  W.  Spafford,  Oxton. 

Polands.— Prize,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole.    Commended,  Miss  Maley. 

Barn-boor  Fowls.— First  and  Second,  W.  Wright,  Collingham.  Third, 
J.  Staley. 

Gold  or  Silver-laced.— Fri/e,  J.  Bradwell. 

Bantams  (Black).— First,  J.  Bradwell.  Second,  J.  Staley.  HighlyCom- 
mended,  Rev.  S.  B.  Hole. 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  R.  Swift  Second,  R.  Hawkesley.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Camm. 

Bantams  (Anv  other  Variety).— Prize,  Miss  Staley. 

Dvcks  («  bite  Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  W.  Dolbv. 

Dicks  (Rouen).— First,  Lord  E.  Hill.  Second,  R.  Hawkesley,  South- 
well.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Biadwell. 

Dccks  (Any  other  Variety).— First,  R.  J.  Cooper,  Collingham.  Second, 
Lord  E.  Hill.     Highly  Commended,  W.  Wright ;  S.  Sneap. 

Geese.     Prize  W.  Dolby. 

Turkeys  ( Black  Norfolk!.— Prize,  F.  Houghton,  West  Thorpe. 

Turkeys  (Any  other  Variety).— Prize,  J.  Smith. 

Game  Cocks  (any  colour;.— First,  U.  Swift.  Second,  W.  H.  Swann, 
Farnsfield.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Camm. 


Game  Bantam  Cocks  (any  colour).  —  First,  J.  Camm.  Second,  R- 
Hawkcsley.    Highly  Commended,  R.  Swift;  J.  Camm. 

-  Carrier*. — First  and  Second,  A.  I..  Silvester,  54,  St  Paul's 
Square,  Birmingham,    Highly  Commended,  11.  Child.    Polders  —  First,  H. 
Simpson,  Newark.    Seci  nd,  P.  II.  .tone..    Highly  Commended,  H 
Almond  Tumblers.— First  and  Second,  A.  I.  Sih  Cor 

Percival;  II.  Chit:.  Short-faced  Afottles.—Yirst,  .Mr.  date-.  I 
Second,  J.  w.  Ldjr.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley.  Short-faced 
Balds  and  Beards.— First,  T.  Hives,  Cotgrave  (Balds).  Second,  J.  Perci- 
val. Commended,  W.  Child  j  T.  Hives  Tumblen(  Any  otter 
Variety).— First.  J.  Percival  (Red).  Second,  Mrs.  Oates  { Bl  - 
mended,  P.  H.  .lon^s.  Barbs. — First  and  Second,  P.  II.  Jones.  Highly 
Commended,  A.  L.  Silvester.  Jacobins.— First,  T.  LUrington,  Woodmansey. 
Second,  W.  H.  C.  Oates  (Red;.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Ellrington.  Owls. 
—First,  J.  Percival.  Second,  R.  Swift  Very  Highly  Commended,  Miss 
Domenichetti,  Besthorpe.  Ti  ttmpeters.—  First  and  Second,  W.  H.  C.  Oates. 
Highly  Commended,  I:.  Swift ;  J.  C.  Brierley.  Turbits— First,  E.  A.  Har- 
grove. Second,  W.  H.  C.  Oates.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Percival  ;  H. 
Child.  Fanlails.—Virst,  T.  Ellrington.'  Secemd,  F.  Else,  Wcstbourne 
Grove,  Bayswatcr.  Highly  Commended.  H.  Yardley.  Nuns.— First,  J.  C. 
Brierley.    Second,  J.  W.  Edge.     Commended,  F.  Else. 

Any  "othee  Variety.— First,  J.  C.  Brierley  (Magpies).  Second,  H. 
Child.  Third,  R.  Swift  (Priests).  Fourth,  E.  A.  Hargrove.  Commended, 
J.  Percival  (Starlings). 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Challoner  for  Poultry,  and  Mr.  Teget- 
meier  for  Pigeons. 


DISEASED   SWAN. 

Since  moulting  one  of  my  Swans  has  become  very  thin.  The 
new  feathers  do  not  grow,  so  that  it  is  partially  naked  ;  it  scarcely 
goes  into  the  water,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  irri- 
tation about  its  whole  body,  which  it  is  almost  c 
pecking  and  working  with  its  bill.  On  the  under  side  of  the 
beak  there  is  a  swelling  half  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  has  been 
in  this  sick  state  a  fortnight.  Previously  to  this  it  kept  in  the 
orchard,  and  fed  largely,  if  not  entirely,  on  apple.'. — A  SUB- 
SCRIBES. 

[There  is  unquestionably  much  irritation  about  your  Swan, 
and,  if  it  continues  to  lose  flesh,  it  will  die.  The  fevered  state 
of  body  prevents  the  healthy  formation  of  feathers,  the  stubs 
dry  up  in  the  skin,  and  hence  the  constant  pecking.  All  you 
can  do  is  to  confine  the  bird,  and  to  feed  on  oatmeal  mixed  with 
a  few  whole  oats.  The  way  to  induce  the  the  bird  to  feed  is,  to 
put  a  large  thick  sod  of  grass  in  a  deep  vessel,  to  cover  it  par- 
tially with  gravel,  to  put  the  meal  and  oats  on  the  top  of  this, 
and  then  to  fill  with  water,  which  should  be  carefully  poured  in, 
and  remain  clear  that  the  Swan  may  see  the  grass  at  the  bottom.] 


UNITING  BEES. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  uniting  bees,  referred  to  in  your 
Journal,  October  22nd,  page  78,  by  "  A  Benpbewshiee  Bee- 
keeper," and  I  do  hope  he  will  be  obliging  enough  to  fulfil  his 
promise  by  referring  to  the  subject  more  fully  at  a  future  time, 
in  hopes  that  there  may  be  some  more  convenient  and  easy  way 
made  known  than  the  fumigating  and  driving  system  which  has 
been  much  tried  here  (north  of  Cheshire),  during  the  last  few- 
years,  but  is  now  quite  abandoned  for  the  old  brimstone-pit, 
except  in  my  own  case.  I  never  sacrificed  yet  a  stock  in  that  way, 
hut  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  many  times  caused  a  lamentable  loss  of 
life  in  fumigating,  which  plan  I  have  always  followed  with  the 
mouse-skin  byssus  and  puff-ball ;  but  with  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  there  has  been  scarcely  a  year  since  1  began  bee-keeping 
seventeen  years  ago,  that  I  have  not  fumigated  from  two  to  five 
hives  with  varied  success.  Some  have  been  done  with 
any  loss,  but  in  almost  every  year  I  have  had  one  or  two  over- 
done, and  great  part  of  the  bees  never  recovered.  Many  that 
were  fumigated  and  united  perfectly  we'll,  were  not  so  strong  and 
numerous  in  the  spring  as  I  expected,  60  that  I  fear  I  have  not 
made  so  much  profit  in  bee-keeping  as  some  of  my  neighbours 
who  have  made  use  of  the  abominable  brimstone-pit. 

I  tried  the  driving  plan  six  years  ago,  but  with  no  sueeess. 
Two  years  ago  I  determined  to  give  it  a  good  trial,  which  I  did 
on  three  hives.  After  turning  the  full  hive  over  and  putting  the 
empty  one  on  the  top,  and  making  them  fit  quite  even  and  secure 
where  they  met,  I  then  set  a  man  and  boy  to  rap  them,  and  after 
examining  them  at  times,  for  an  hour  there  were  no  signs  of  their 
going  up  in  any  quantity  :  therefore,  I  put  on  a  bee-dress  and 
gloves,  turned  up  the  hive — there  was  scarcely  a  handful  of  bees 
up,  which  were  soon  on  the  wing,  then  put  the  empty  hive  where 
the  full  one  stood,  then  unscrewed  the  board  on  the  top  of  the 
full  one,  and  took  the  bars  with  the  combs  out,  and  brushed  the 
bees  oil' with  a  father  as  well  us  I  could,  which  returned  to  the 
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empty  hive,  unci  in  the  evening  put  them  in  the  usual  way  to 
the  stock  I  intended  and  all  went  on  well. 

The  other  hive  I  did  in  the  same  way,  though  I  must  confess 
it  was  an  awkward]  job,  as  there  were  a  good  number  of  bees  lost 
by  getting  so  smeared  in  the  honey,  and  many  could  not  fly  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  if  the  weather  had  changed  to  rain  the  loss 
would  have  been  very  great,  hut  the  day  proved  fine  and  hot,  and 
nearly  all  got  safe  to  the  hive. 

The  following  day  I  tried  the  other  with  the  same  results,  and 
after  rapping  away  "for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  disturbing  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  and  cut  them 
out  as  in  the  other  two. 

I  may  observe,  that  all  my  hives  are  square  bar-hives ;  some 
on  the  late  worthy  Mr.  Payne's  system,  straw-sided  and  wood 
tops  ;  some  wood  sides  with  flat  straw  tops,  all  Ihe  same  size,  so 
that  they  are  quite  convenient  for  either  fumigating  or  driving. 

I  have  been  a  regular  observer  of  the  writings  on  bees  in  your 
Journal  since  its  commencement.  I  work  principally  on  the 
depriving-system,  but  generally  have  some  stocks  that  swarm. 
I  have  this  season  commenced  using  Mr.  Tegetmeier's  newly  in- 
vented frame-bar  hives,  which  I  think  will  be  very  convenient 
for  uniting,  by  putting  the  two  to  be  united  during  the  summer 
next  to  each  other,  and  in  the  autumn  put  the  one  I  wish  to 
deprive  under  the  one  for  keeping  ;  then  open  part  of  the  sides, 
puffa  little  smoke  into  them,  and  if  the  bees  commence  fighting 
I  shall  then  slip  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  between  them,  then 
raise  the  top  one  with  a  onc-inch-square  frame  of  wood  the  size 
of  the  boxes,  cut  an  opening  out  of  the  frame  for  them  to  work 
through  for  two  or  three  weeks,  then  remove  the  one-inch  frame 
and  zinc,  and  see  if  they  will  unite  in  that  way.— H.  Hood,  near 
Knutsford. 


THE  PROFIT  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

As  you  have  copied  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express  a  new 
edition  of  an  old  story,  I  now  send  you  the  original  version, 
which  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  "  The  Bee- 
keeper's Guide,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Payne. —  A  Devonshire  Bee- 
keeper. 

A  good  old  French  Bishop  in  paying  his  annual  visit  to  his 
clergy,  was  very  much  affected  by  the  representations  they  made 
of  their  extreme  poverty,  which,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  their 
houses  and  families  corroborated.  Whilst  he  was  deploring  the 
state  of  things  which  had  reduced  them  to  this  sad  condition,  he 
arrived  at  the  house  of  a  curate,  who,  living  amongst  a  poorer 
set  of  parishioners  than  any  he  had  yet  visited,  would,  he  leared, 
be  in  still  more  woful  plight  than  the  others.  Contrary,  how- 
ever to  his  expectations,  he  found  appearances  very  much  im- 
proved, everything  about  the  house  wore  the  aspect  of  comfort 
and  plenty.  The  good  Bishop  was  amazed.  "How  is  this,  my 
friend  ?  "  said  he,  "you  are  the  first  man  that  I  have  met  with 
a  cheerful  face  and  a  plentiful  board.  Have  you  any  income 
independent  of  your  cure?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman, 
"  I  have  ;  my  family  would  starve  on  the  pittance  I  receive  from 
the  poor  people  that  I  instruct.  Come  with  me  into  the  garden 
and  I  will  show  you  the  stock  that  yields  me  an  excellent 
interest."  On  going  to  the  garden  he  showed  the  Bishop  a  large 
range  of  bee-hives.  "  There  is  the  bank,"  he  continued,  "  from 
which  I  draw  my  annual  dividend,  it  never  stops  payment."  Ever 
after  that  memorable  visit,  when  any  of  his  clergy  complained  to 
the  Bishop  of  poverty,  he  would  say  to  them,  "Keep  bees! 
Keep  bees !" 

BLACK  BEES  AND  A  LIGURIAN   QUEEN. 

Your  reply  in  No.  28,  regarding  the  age  of  bees  I  cannot 
altogether  agree  with,  as,  if  the  common  bees  have  strayed  into 
my  three  Ligurian  hives,  they  by  the  number  now  in  each  must 
have  Btrayed  by  swarms,  and  this  is  not  very  probable,  as  I 
observe  that  the  Ligurians  will  stray  and  remain  with  the  com- 
mon bees.  I  do  not  find  they  will  admit  or  allow  strangers  to 
enter  or  remain  with  them.  At  the  same  time  1  do  not  observe 
that  (as  was  said  when  the  Ligurians  were  first  introduced),  the 
common  bees  generally  kill  all  the  Ligurians  when  joined  to 
them.  This  last  summer  I  joined  a  Ligurian  queen  with  a  few 
bees  to  a  common  swarm,  and  observed  them  all  this  season 
until  the  young  ones  made  their  appearance.  Can  Ligurian 
queens  breed  both  common  and  Ligurian  bees  ?  or  can  a  Ligurian 
queen  after  breeding  Ligurian  bees  breed  common  ones  ?  I 
fancy  not.     Would   you  say  how    I   can  get   the  bees   out  of 


my  old  hive  that  appears  to  be  falling  to  pieces  ?  It  is  a  common 
straw  skep. — A.  W. 

[When  Ligurian  queens  have  been  impregnated  by  black 
drones  they  frequently  breed  workers  of  both  species,  and  this  is, 
probably,  the  true  explanation  of  the  great  number  of  black  bees 
present  in  your  Ligurian  stocks. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  decayed  straw  hive  had  better  be 
united  to  an  adjoining  stock  by  driving,  as  recommended  in 
pages  45  and  46  of  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many."] 


HOW    IT    FARED    WITH    THE    PLUVIANS' 
SEASON   OF   1861. 

Season  in  Renfrewshire  arid  Ayrshire— Swarms  abandoning  Hives  and  Run- 
a  ways— Refractory  Swarm — Bee-shooting  in  August. 

Happily  for  your  correspondents,  full,  not  laconic,  replies 
are  the  order  of  The  Journal  op  Horticulture  ;  otherwise  bee- 
keepers in  this  quarter  would  find  themselves  in  fitting  frame  to 
answer  such  interrogatories  as  those  of  "A  North-Stafford- 
shire Bee-keeper,"  as  to  how  it  fared  with  them,  curtly, 
never  worse.  This  miserable  season  has  made  equally  telling  to 
our  eastern  neighbours  the  appellation  "The  Pluvians,"  launched 
at  our  unfortunate  district. 

Judging  by  the  reports  in  your  Journal,  stocks  at  the  end  of 
last  season  were  better  found  on  this  than  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed ;  and,  generally  Bpeakiug,  such  as  had  a  fair  population 
withstood  all  the  severities  of  the  last  dreadful  winter  surprisingly 
well.  We  had  a  premature  mildness  early  in  spring,  succeeded 
by  wet  blustry  weather  till  the  end  of  March.  The  months  of 
April  and  May,  so  critical  to  after-prosperity,  were  one  uninter- 
rupted continuance  of  dry  cutting  winds,  during  which  many 
stocks  that  had  come  through  the  trying  winter  perished  for 
want  of  a  timely  supply  of  food  from  their  negligent  owners ; 
and  even  where  this  was  duly  attended  to,  bee-keepers  found,  on 
the  burst  of  splendid  weather  June  brought  with  it,  that  breeding 
had  been  so  much  retarded  as  to  throw  their  stocks  fully  three 
weeks  behind  ordinary  seasons,  and  quite  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves fully  of  an  unusually  rich  blow  of  Dutch  clover,  then 
beginning  to  whiten  our  fields. 

This  spurt  of  favourable  weather  gave  a  great  impetus,  so  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  stocks  showed  symptoms  of  swarm- 
ing :  this,  again,  retarded  by  wet  weather.  My  first  swarm  came 
off  on  the  3rd  of  July.  We  had  variable  weather  till  the  middle 
of  that  month,  and  then  St.  Swithen  cast  his  watery  spell  over 
us,  so  that,  ever  since,  twenty-four  hours'  consecutive  dry  weather 
is  fairly  recordable  among  the  remarkable  occurrences.  The 
monotony  of  soaking  moisture,  relieved  occasionally  by  torrents, 
even  within  the  last  two  months ;  on  four  different  times  bring- 
ing down  our  little  river,  which  peacefully  meanders  through 
what  Col.  Newman,  on  account  of  early-pollen  gathering,  fancied 
"some  sheltered  valley,"  a  raging  flood  converting  it  into  an 
inland  lake,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom  crops,  and  even  live  stock, 
in  its  onward  progress  to  the  Clyde.  During  such  a  state  of 
matters  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy 
the  fix  our  little  favourites  found  themselves  in.  An  unusual 
deficiency  of  swarms  (particularly  seconds),  which  to  all  reci- 
pients have  been  but  little  gain  ;  in  many  instances  where  feeding 
was  neglected  they  have  perished  miserably  long  ago,  and  all 
round  this  neighbourhood  I  do  believe  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  swarm  that  unaided  would  survive  over  the  spring. 
Stocks  not  in  a  much  better  plight,  except  such  as  had  a  little 
surplus  of  last  season's  honey. 

The  wet  stormy  weather,  in  addition  to  keeping  bees  close 
prisoners  at  the  moors,  quite  ruined  the  heather  bloom,  so  that 
stocks  would  have  been  much  better  at  home,  returning  in  all 
cases  lighter  than  they  went;   in  many  dead. 

One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Ayrshire  Apiarian  Society, 
writing  to  me  the  other  day,  mentions,  "  We  have  had  a  very  poor 
honey  harvest  in  this  locality,  our  hives  being  lighter  than  I  ever 
experienced.  The  hive  from  which  I  obtained  the  third-prize 
box  was  two  medium  swarms,  and  weighed  only  16  lbs.  in  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  in  two  boxes,  wrought  on  your  adapter 
plan." 

A  peculiarity  of  the  season  noteworthy  was  several  instances 
of  swarms  after  being  hived  and  working,  some  day  suddenly 
abandoning  the  hive  and  disappearing,  leaving  several  combs 
I  inches  and  5  inches  deep.  Run-away  swarms,  very  common. 
Both  being  exemplifications  of  the  sagacity  of  our  little  favour- 
ites, which,  perhaps,  having   an  intuition  of  the  lateness,  and 
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foreboding?  of  Hie  poorness  of  tlio  season,  flow  off  to  take  possess- 
ion of  the  ready-made  works  of  some  defunct  colony,  thinking 
thereby  to  store  a  little  honey  to  prolong  their  existence,  rather 
than  expend  their  energies  in  the  fruitlc-s  tusk  of  building 
useless  comb. 

Personally  we  had  only  one  refractory  swarm.  A  large  prime 
one  on  Friday,  the  5th  July,  came  off  contrary  toouroxp-ctalion 
during  the  first,  burst  of  a  .thunder-storm,  settled  high  up  on  an 
old  elm  overhanging  the  hives,  and  there  hung  with  singular 
nonchalance  during  the  heavy  rain  that  made  us  thankful  to  flv 
to  shelter,  meantime  getting  ready  the  necessary  paraphernalia 
to  intercept  their  flight  to  some  tenantless  hive,  we  supposed, 
their  high  position  being  generally  with  us  but  the  temporary 
anchorage  from  whence  to  shape  a  course  to  their  desired  haven. 
Miae  lacking  the  docility  of  our  good  friend  "Upwards  AND 
OHWAEDS"  obedient  boys,  which  after  disporting  themselves  on 
some  such  elevation  return  to  obtain  a  full  and  free  forgiven  est 
for  their  innocent  lark.  An  hour  or  two  afterwards,  the  rain 
having  abated,  found  the  storming  party  ready  for  the  attack. 
After  setting  up  a  couple  of  ladders  lashed  together,,  a  volunteer  i 
sprung  up  to  find  the  unclaspable,  wet  mossy  trunk  slippier  | 
than  a  greased  pole  to  climb,  he  said,  and  was  repulsed  ;  the  next 
beat  off;  a  third  seized  the  end  of  a  rope,  tied  it  round  his  v.ai-t 
together  with  a  saw,  and  jumped  into  the  ladders  with  a  will  we 
liked.  After  a  hard  struggle  and  many  a  slip,  he  wrought  his  way 
up  to  the  lowest  limb,  from  thence  more  easily  upward  and 
outward  on  H13  branch  as  far  a;  it  would  bear  his  weight,  sawing 
it,  lowered  it  cautiously  with  the  rope  through  the  mass  of  foliage 
to  the  ground  below.  A  few  bees  were  by  this  process  shaken  off, 
but  we  had  the  bulk  j  so  setting  the  hive  above  they  soon 
ascended,  placing  it  on  the  wall  to  attract  the  stragglers,  thought 
the  victory  complete.  But,  alas!  our  hopes  were  groundless;  for  in 
a  few  minutes  out  they  came,  showing  too  clearly  that  the  queen 
was  wanting  and  soaring  up  fixed  on  the  outmost  point  ot  one 
of.  the  highest  branches,  far  above  their  previous  position,  and 
quite  beyond  hope.  Aw-etnight  setting  in,  not.  a  little  chagrined 
we  beat  a  retreat,  regretting  much  we  had  not  placed  a  crushing 
finger  on  the  royal  person  as  we  saw  her  coquet  daintily  upon 
the  board  before,  her  flight. 

Rain  fell  heavily  all  night,  yet,  notwithstanding,  there  hung 
the  black  mass,  provokingly  glittering  in  the  morning  sun.  'What 
was  to  be  done  ?  We  reconnoitered  their  position  from  all  points, 
that  slim  topmost  branch  rendering  it  all  but  impregnable. 
Suddenly  remembering  that  in  these  days  of  Armstrong  guns, 
as  saucy  little  braves  as  these  had  come  to  terms,  so,  as,  a  last 
resort,  we  opened  fire,  and  by  a  well-directed  shot  snapped 
through  the  1. ranch,  and  down  they  came  some  20  feet, 
giving  them  time  to  collect  after  their  bewildering  flight,  again 
selecting  as  our  target  the  branch  a  foot  or  two  above  the  swarm, 
let  drive — down  they  were  onca  more,  almost  within  reach  this 
time.  Mounting  the  garden  wall  we  found  Hem  higher  by  a 
vard  than  our  longest  fishing-rod.  Rain  on  again.  While 
planning  what,  was  next  to  be  done,  they  began  to  thin  off,  and 
shortly  gathered  on  another  topmost  branch,  a  much  diminished 
band,  the  ground  being  strewed  with  many  a  wetted  worker;  so 
thinking  further  fighting  cruelty,  gave  in.  Sabbath  morning 
there  they  were— in  the  afternoon  they  were  gone— with  our  best 
wishes  to' the  lucky  finder  of  our  refractory  crew. — A  Rxxkrew- 
SBTRE  BeE-KEEPEH. 

{Tohe  continued.) 


I  have  observed  that  I1  ' 

as  they  do  with  a  worker;  then,  again,  there  are  many  rovaj 
cells   iu  a  luce,  and   the}    V«  -In 

July,  1860,  I  had  a  small  east  fi'C.m  a  stool  of  bees  in  v.m  '.  all 
the'drones  apparently  had  been  killed  by  the  bees  nearly  a  month 
before  (in  June)  ;  this,  surprised  me  much,  because  I  never  had 
seen  an  ii  ;    fore  in  my  Ion;-  experience. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  frequently  fancied  that  a  diseased  queen 
mav,  when  impregnated,  become  quite  irregular,  and  go  out  of 
her" routine  of  laying;  and  observe  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  eg2s  laid  in  Borne  hives  to  others.— II.  W.  Newman,  .Hi'/foiife, 
Ch  elU  ,iha  m . 

A  Foirrr--  i:  MOTS  A  Sheep,— In  1802,  Mr.  Bidwell,  a  law 
student  in  Stocfcbridge,  Mass.,  told  a  poor  lad  that  if  he  would 
catch  and  turn  out  his  horse  he  might  have  it  to  ride  home  to 
keep  Thanksgiving!  The  boy  accepted  tho  offer,  and  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving,  as  he  was  mounted  on  the  horse  readv  to 
start  for  home,  Mr.  Bidwell  handed  him  a  silver  dollar— t!ie  first 
dollar  the  boy  ever  had.  Instead  of  spending  it  for  personal 
gratification,  as  most  boys  now-a-days  do, he-bought  a  sheep  with 
it.  From  that  sheep  He  had,  in  1832,  a  flock  of  106-1  sheep 
which  he  sold  for  15;  0  dollars.  The  money  he  invested  in  up- 
town lots  in  New  York  city,  purchasing  ten  lots  for  250  dollars 
each,  which  he  sold,  in  two*  years,  for  12,000  dollars.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  fortune  of  Nathan  Jackson,  Esq  ,  distin- 
guished for  his  generous  and  munificent  donations  r.e  various 
times  to  Williams'  College,  Mass.  When  a  boy,  the  writer,  with 
his  brother  and  sister,  each  had  a  sheep  given  them,  and  their 
father  kept  them,  and  retained  half  the  increase  for  keeping,  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  for  procuring  a  little  money  which  he- 
and  they  could  call  .their  own.  Myself,  and  brother,  also,  were 
allowed*  each,  a  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate  as  he  pleased,  and 
were  permitted  to  sell  the  products  thereof  for  what  they  would 
fetch.  In  this  way  we  were  allowed  to  get  money  that  we  could 
call  our  own,  it  being  the  product  of  our  own  skill  ant,  industry 
The  brother  of  the  writer  is  now  a  successful  and  forehanded 
farmer  in  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  and  the  writer  has  a  farm  in 
Hampshire  county,  Mass.  How  much  these  early  lessons  in 
rural  industry  and'  economy  had  to  do  with  their  present  position 
can  never  be  accurately  estimated.  Doubtless  something  and 
perhaps  much.  All  farmers  will  find  it  a  pleasant  way  thus  to 
encourage  their  children  by  giving  them  an  opportunity,  by  exer- 
cising skill  and  industry,"  to  produce  something  they  can  call 
their  own. — An  Observer.—  (Boston  Cultivator.) 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

FntST  of  all  I  have  to  thank  "  A  Devokshitie  Br.E-i;srrt.R" 
for  his  communication,  and  to  declare  that  there  was  no  irony 
meant  in  my  communication.  I  certainly  thought,  as  Huish's 
work  was  quite  in  an  obsolete  state,  that  my  unknown  friend 
had  never  seen  it,  as  I  read  it  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

Now,  respecting  the  new  discovery.  Certainly  as  hen  fowls, 
they  say,  have  been  known  often  to  lay  eggs  when  no  male  has 
been  near  them,  the  same  might  happen  with  insects.  But 
'•ultimately  establishing  the  fact  that  a  droiie-bi\eclh)g  queen 
bee  is  a  virgin  queen,''  I  presume  is  only  meant  at  certain  times, 
not  always. 

I  beg  to  remind  my  friend  that  I  have  frequently  seen  two 
and  sometimes  three  queens  on  the  alighting-board  of  a  hive, 
within  a  day,  M  the  same  day,  in  which  a  swarm  has  gone  off, 
and  I  have  had  three  clusters  all  hived  from  one  swarm,  hut 
after  placing  them  on  the  stand,  have  generally  found  the  super- 
numerary queen,  or  queens,  lying  next  day  under  the  hive,  for 


OTJR  LETTER  BOX. 

Distinction-  between  Gkev  and  Silver  Geey  Donxnras  (/.  7?  .—Grey 
Dorkings  mav  be  of  any  colour,  inasmuch  as  the  classes  in  which  they  are 
shown  are  for  coloured  Dorkings.  A  Silver  Giey  ccck  should  have  white 
hackle  and  saddle,  black  breast  and  tail,  silver  and  black-barred  win?,  no 
red  or  chestnut  colour.  The  pullet  should  have  a  grey  body,  and  every 
feather's  shaft  should  be  white,  the  breast  pale  salmon  colour,  and  the  hackle 
silver  striped  with  black. 

r  [.en  e.Mii.i  ( ir.  Z\  R).— We  should  not  allow  a  seven-months-old 
cockerel,  to  run  with  more  than  two  or  at  most  thl  ee  hens 

"An  Observes,"  Eni  ic.htened. — The  observer  of  the  mare's  nest  is 
informed,  that  ;i 1 1 ll <  ugh  thepresent  writer  may  very  possibly  possess  "a  still 
longer,  experience  "  than  his  critic,  has  not  been  above  asking  and  rec .  iving 
information  from  a  source  at  the  head  ot  which  stands  the 
our  now  venerable  father,  Henry  Taylor,  in  comparison  with  whom  lie  strain 
not  only  modis'h  -hints,  but  Ironkly  avows  his  "limited 
himself  a  youug-bec-kee|  er.— A  1:1  nfp.ewsiiii.e  ISke-keefee. 

"A  Devonshire  Bee-keetek"   {J.  i.).— Write  to  T.  Woodbury,  Esq., 
Radford,  Exeter.  . 

Swelling  OKDBB  Rabbit's  Jaw-  (IT.  D.  C.).—lt  is  probably  a  gathering 
iipjvm  ate— that  is,  break— and  then  will  heal  ;  but  no  one  can  say 
with  certainty  without  seeiug  the  Itabbit. 

Muzzle  ror.  Docs  {£.  L  E.).— The  only  muzzle  we  know  that  allows  the 
en  its  mouth  freely,  yet  effectually  prevents  the  dog  bitiag,  ' 
French  muzzle.    It  is  a  piece  or  iron  prajectini 
uudcr-jaw,  and  strapped  firmly  to  the  head. 


ih  front  from  beneath  tha 


LONDON  MARKETS.— November  -1. 
POULTRY. 

We  have  little  to  note  in  the  way  of  change.    Still  a  very  moderate  sup- 
ply,  and  small  demand.    When  the  weather  breaks  up,  and  people  come 
look  for  a  rise  in  prices. 
...  rf.         s.   d  Each-s.  o\     .<.    <?. 

3    6   to    4    0  |  Grouse    2    0  to  2    6 

Partridges. 


back  to  town,  i 

Each—,-. 

Large  Fowls 3 

Smaller  Fowls  2 

Chickens     1 

Ducks 0 

Geese (1 

Pheasants  2 


1  Pigeons ° 


0    0      Ha 


2    0  , 
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0  S 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Weather  near  London  in  1860. 
Barometer.      Thermom.    Wind.    ££?i? 


Statice  spatulafe. 
Statics  speoibsi. 
Saxifraga  aspera. 

Saxifraga  hirculis. 
Artemisia  indica. 
25  Sunday  after  Tri 
Serophularia  mellifera 


20.673-29.  603 

15  -39 

E. 

_ 

29  5sii -20.403 

43-40 

E. 

.17 

29  666—29.219 

50-41 

S.K. 

.57 

20.387—20.260 

54-31 

S.W. 

20.  S72— 29.522 

49-31 

s.w. 

.25 

29.400—29.210 

41-32 

s. 

.38 

29.880—29.772 

40—30 

N.W. 

.02 

Run 

Sim 

Rises. 

Sets. 

m.      ti. 

m.     h. 

15  af  7 

1  3  :if  4 

17       7 

12       4 

19       7 

11       4 

21      7 

9      4 

22       7 

8      4 

24      7 

6      4 

26       7 

5      4 

Moon 

Rises 

Moon's 

and  Seta 

Age. 

m.     h. 

50      1 

10 

58      2 

11 

I!      4 

12 

14       5 

13 

22       6 

14 

rises 

O 

24      2 

16 

Clock 

before 

Day  of 

Sun. 

Year. 

15    40 

316 

15     31 

317 

15     22 

318 

15     12 

319 

15       1 

320 

14    49 

321 

14     37 

322 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chis^ 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  -iS.S3  and  34. 4~" 
on  the  lGlh  iu  1841.      During  the  period  125  di 


■ick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  03%  occurred  on  lhe'l2th  in  1841;  and  the  lowest  cold,  15% 
ye  were  fine,  and  on  113  rain  fell. 


GRAND  FRUIT  and  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW 

of   the   kotal   horticultural    society. 

November  6th  and  7th. 

HE  first  visitor  to  the  Ex- 
hibition, soou 
after  the  great 
conservatory  was 
cleared  of  all  but 
the  Judges  and 
those  who  were 
officially  engaged, 
was  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort ; 
but  the  morning  was  too 
rough  and  wet  for  Her  Majesty 
to  venture  out  so  early.  It  \i  as 
also  very  much  against  the  ex- 
hibitors of  flowers,  and  many 
of  the  Chrysanthemums  were 
roughed,  and  many  more  had  to 
be  held  back  altogether,  and  among  them  the  seedlings, 
which  are  described  in  another  page,  from  Mr.  Bird's 
nursery.  He  and  Mr.  Salter,  in  the  high  spirit  of 
chivalry,  did  not  enter  the  lists  against  common  growers 
of  this  their  favourite  flower,  but  made  up  a  match,  as 
an  additional  class  to  the  schedule  of  prizes,  between 
themselves,  and  came  out  in  all  the  strength  and  force  of 
their  respective  systems  of  growing  and  blooming  the 
plants. 

Mr.  Salter  grows  and  blooms  on  the  natural  system 
out  of  doors,  and  Mr.  Bird  is  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree 
on  the  classic  ground  of  modelling  his  flowers  on  the 
purely  artistic  principle,  and  without  "  cooking "  a 
single  floret  the  whole  season,  as  I,  who  had  seen  them 
all  the  previous  week,  can  vouch  for. 

The  Judges  were,  very  pi-operly.  selected  from  the 
members  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  their  highest  award 
went  to  Mr.  Bird,  the  second  to  Mr.  Salter.  Besides  the 
two  chiefs,  there  were  over  fifty  exhibitors  of  collections 
of  cut  blooms,  and  all  these  were  put  together  and  took 
up  one-fourth  of  the  space  which  was  allotted  for  flowers  ; 
the  one  half  of  the  back  part  of  the  conservatory  being 
filled  with  them,  the  other  half  with  standards  and  new 
kinds.  The  fruit  tables  occupied  the  middle  space  of  the 
house  from  end  to  end. 

The  contribution  plants  from  the  friends  of  progress  to 
the  Society  for  filling  this  grand  conservatory  are  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  on  this  occasion  they  were  disposed 
in  an  evergreen  belt-like  arrangement  along  the  whole 
inside  front  of  the  house,  and  the  large  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots  were  placed  on  a  sloping  bank  of  three  stages 
behind  lliis  belt  of  evergreens,  in  one  half  of  the  house. 
The  pot  Pompons  occupied  the  corresponding  half  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  whole  made  the  best  effect  I  have 
ever  yet  seen  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  prize   list   shows   the  degrees   of  merit  and   the 
receivers,  and  I  took  quite  a  different  way  of  reporting 
the  cut  flowers.     I  never  saw  such  an  opportunity  of 
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classifying  the  colours  according  to  their  shade,  and  I 
seized  the  opportunity  to  do  them  so  for  the  first  time.  But 
I  must  mention  another  novelty  which  occurred  on  this 
occasion  for  the  first  time  also — a  novelty  I  fought  hard 
with  Dr.  Lindley  for  five  and  twenty  years  back.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  Mrs.  Randolph,  the  wife  of  a  physician, 
who  made  exquisite  imitation  flowers  out  of  feat&efg, 
chiefly  the  feathers  of  Brazilian  birds.  Mrs.  Randolph 
exhibited  collections  of  these  till  she  was  tired  of  it,  but  the 
doctor  was  inexorable,  and  would  not  hear  of  a  prize,  or 
any  encouragement,  no  matter  who  battled  with  him. 

The  second  novelty  I  allude  to  is  this  :  Mrs.  James 
Stoddard,  who  deceived  me  last  year  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
with  her  artificial  Dahlias,  was  awarded  a  prize  for  a 
collection  of  the  most  exquisite  flowers  that  ever  were 
made,  and  perfect  models  of  Nature.  Dahlias,  Roses, 
Geraniums,  Ranunculuses,  and  others  of  the  high  florist 
stamp.  I  hope  I  may  hear  that  the  Floral  Committee 
will  have  the  credit  of  sending  the  Judges  who  had  the 
real  good  sense  to  encourage  Mrs.  Stoddard,  for  sure  I 
am  that  half  the  ladies  in  the  peerage  would  buy  and 
have  such  beauties  if  once  we  could  have  them  popularised 
at  flower  shows. 

The  third  novelty  was  an  In-door  Plant  Case,  the  in- 
vention of  a  lady  who  has  devoted  much  care  to  it  for 
some  years.  It  is  heated  by  hot  water  only,  without  a 
lamp  of  any  kind,  and  we  know  that  it  preserved  unhurt, 
even  last  winter,  some  of  the  choicest  stove  plants.  On 
the  present  occasion  it  had  grouped  within  it  most  taste- 
fully Caladiums,  Heaths,  Camellias,  Chinese  Primroses, 
Begonias,  Ferns,  &c.  It  obtained  great  attention,  was 
awarded  a  second  prize,  and  we  expect  to  see  it  become  an 
ornament  of  most  drawing-rooms.  It  is  so  very  elegant, 
so  very  manageable,  and  productive  of  no  dirt  or  offensive 
smell  from  the  source  cf  heat.  A  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  at  page  130. 

Iu  another  five  and  twenty  years  most  flowers  will  be 
judged  by  their  colours,  and  in  their  shades,  as  I  have 
roughly  done  the  Roses  last  summer,  and  now  the  Chry- 
santhemums. Out  of  a  space  of  thirty-five  yards  long 
and  six  rows  of  blooms  across,  I  began  with  darlc  purple's, 
of  which  Wonderful  is  the  very  best.  Very  few  had  it 
there,  as  it  is  almost  a  new  one.  The  rest,  and  all  of 
them,  are  not  down  just  as  they  ought  to  run  in  shading 
or  planting,  only  the  colours  being  kept  together.  Cam- 
pestroni,  Alarm,  Progne,  Negro  Boy,  Leon  Lequay,  and 
Saecoa  Vera,  all  in  one  class  of  purples. 

Then,  the  next  is  lilacy  purple,  beginning  with  Stellaris 
globosa,  Versailles,  Defiance  (fine),  Beauregarde  (next 
finest),  Aregine,  Alma,  and  then  some  would  set  Wonder- 
ful here  instead  of  at  the  head  of  the  first  section. 

Tne  next  in  order  is  Indian  red,  of  which  Trionrphe 
du  Nord  is  the  head  ;  then  Prince  Albert,  Madame  Poggi, 
General  Hardinge,  Christopher  Colomb  (yellowish  and 
Indian  red),  and  Picturatum  roseum  (large). 

Next  is  mottled,  between  buff  and  Indian  red,  begin- 
ning with  Dupont  de  l'Eure,  Pio  Nono,  Curtius  Quintus, 
Arthur  Wortley,  Lysias,  Cassy,  Auguste  Mie,  Poudre 
d'Or  (not  Powdered  Or),  and  next  is  Fabius,  for  which 
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there  is  not  a  match  in  the  family.     It  stands  alone  between  the 
Indian  bulls  and  the  yellows. 

Id  yellows,  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  far  above  all  other  yellows. 
This,  and  Wonderful,  and  White  Queen  of  England,  a  perfectly 
new  sport  with  the  Messrs.  Downie,  Laing,  &  Laird,  are  the 
three  best  of  all  the  new  and  newish  Chrysanthemums.  But,  on 
with  those  yellows.  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  in  eleven  collections, 
and  every  flower  was  first-rate  in  buttercup  colour,  and  the 
nearest  to  it  is  Gluck,  Annie  Salter,  Etoile  Polairc,  Yellow  Per- 
fection, and  Plutus  ;  but  all  these  are  a  shade  lighter  than  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  The  real  light  yellows  are. —  Golconda  (fine),  Yellow 
Formosa,  or  Lutea  Formosa,  Raymond  next,  Golconda,  and 
Yellow  Queen  of  England,  one  bloom  of  which  in  Mr.  Bird's 
large  collection  was  8  inches  in  diameter  all  but  a  fraction.  Such 
a  flower  was  never  seen  before. 

After  these  begin  another  kind  of  tinted  lilacs,  as  Marshal  Du- 
i  oc,  tho  best  of  the  tint,  and  no  match  to  it.  Then  light  lilacs — 
Themis,  Princesse  Marie,  Nonpareil,  Beauty,  Dr.  McLean,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Alfred  Salter,  Glory,  and  Favourite. 

The  Hushes,  both  deep  and  light,  begin  with  Queen  of 
England  ;  Duke  ;  Pearl ;  Vesta,  all  but  white  ;  Cassandra,  ditto, 
and  also  very  deep  at  times;  Mrs.  W.  Ilolborn,  a  splendid 
bloom,  all  but  white  ;  Novelty,  ditto,  the  biggest  of  them  all. 

Then  pure  white,  begining  with  the  new  sport  from  the  Queen 
of  England,  pearly  white  ;  Formosum,  the  purest  white  ;  Goliath, 
creamy  white  ;  Lucidum,  pearl  white  ;  White  Globe,  very  large  ; 
and  sometimes  Testa  and  Cassandra  are  pure  white.  One  Dr. 
Rosas,  in  Mr.  Bird's,  is  a  new  colour  for  which  there  was  no 
match  there — n  dark  rose  in  Chrysanthemum  colour. 

Mr.  Bird  set  up  two  dozen  of  large  bouquets,  each  of  one 
kind,  as  six  bouquets  of  ^esta,  each  with  eighteen  blooms  ;  two 
ditto  Queen  of  England,  and  eighteen  blooms  in  each  ;  and  one 
of  Marshal  Duroc,  and  of  Fabius,  Mr.  Dechamps  (a  fine  yellow), 
Madame  Lebois,  Stellaris  globosa,  Themis,  two  of  Golden 
Queen  of  England,  one  of  Alma  and  Wonderful,  Gluck,  Progne, 
Triomphe  du  Nord,  Novelty,  Dr.  Rosas,  and  Madame  Poggi. 
These  were  in  cut-glass  dark  bottles  except  the  three  of  Queen 
of  England,  and  a  yellow  ditto,  which  were  in  silver  tankards 
or  cups  won  at  former  shows.  Then  he  had  twenty-four 
novelties  in  single  blooms  on  a  board,  twelve  Princesse  Marie, 
and  some  Triomphe  du  Nord. 

Mr.  Salter  set  up  as  many  more  in  similar  kinds,  and  a  full 
collection  of  Pompons  in  the  same  way,  with  several  novelties  ; 
but  I  intend  to  see  and  report  his  whole  collection  in  the  Ver- 
sailles Nursery  soon.  Among  the  collections  of  cut  Anemone- 
flowered  kinds,  the  best  still  was  Fleur  de  Marie,  Gluck,  and 
Louis  Bonamy  ;  then  King  of  Anemones  and  Madame  Godereau, 
a  large  white  kind. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  set  off  in  the  first  class  for  pot.  plants 
six  kinds,  and  took  the  Nurserymen's  first  prize  for  them.  His 
plants  were  better  set  for  effect  than  he  ever  had  them,  and  the 
kinds  were  in  three  rows  rising  one  above  the  other.  The  first 
row  stood  thus— Mount  Etna  first,  in  front  above  it  Yesta,  and 
above  that  Prince  Albert ;  Yesta  making  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  other  two.  The  next  half,  or  row,  began  with  Golden 
Christine,  then  Julie  Lagrave,  dark  as  Madame  Camerson  or 
Madame  Poggi.  The  third,  Hermione.  These  contrasted  favour- 
ably three  ways,  up  the  row,  across  the  rows,  and  cross-corner- 
ways. 

Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  Rectory  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  followed 
and  took  the  next  prize.  He  also  set  up  his  plants  exceedingly 
well,  thus — Golden  Christine,  Defiance,  and  Yoltaire,  in  the  first 
row  ;  and  Annie  Salter,  Mount  Etna,  and  Yesta  in  the  next. 

Then  followed  the  Amateurs,  and  Mr.  Ward,  gardener,  to 
W.  Fowles,  Ksq.,  Tottenham  Green,  took  the  first  prize.  His 
wtre  the  best  done  plants  at  the  Show.  He  had  Beauty  du 
Nord  (dark),  Defiance,  and  Pilot  in  the  first  row  ;  and  General 
Haveloek,  Alma,  and  Golden  Christine  in  the  second.  All  thus 
iis  well  contrasted  as  those  from  the  nurserymen  aforesaid.  Mr. 
George,  gardener  to  J.  Nichol,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  took  the 
second  prize— thus,  Yesta,  Alma,  and  Golden  Christine,  first 
row  ;  and  Prince  Albert,  Insignc,  and  Old  Christine,  in  the 
second.  Now,  Insigne  and  Christine  being  both  of  one  tint,  and 
both  side  by  side,  with  the  dark  Prince  Albert  in  front  of  them, 
was  the  very  worst  thing  that  ever  was  done  with  flowers  ; 
whereas,  if  Prince  Albert  was  in  the  middle,  the  row  would 
contrast  just  as  Mr.  Turner's  first  row  did  ;  but  this  was  the 
only  fault  of  setting  up  at  the  Show.  A  third  prize  was  given 
to  Mr.  Glover,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Lessage,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill, 
Brixton,  for  Chevalier  Domage,  Mount  Etna,  and  a  very  light 


Christine,  in  the  first  row  ;  and  Yesta,  Dr.  McLean,  and  Gulden 
Christine  in  (lie  next,  all  well  set  for  effect. 

Class  3  was  for  three  plants,  and  the  first  prize  was  to  Mr. 
Ward  aforesaid  for  Chevalier  Dumage,  Christine,  and  Bi  auty 
du  Nord  again.  The  second  to  Mr.  Harper,  gardener  to  J.  F. 
Bennet,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  for  Chevulier  Dumage,  Prince  Albert, 
and  Christine;  and  the  third  prize  to  Mr.  George  aforesaid,  for 
Annie  Salter,  Christine,  and  Yoltaire.  The  last  two  too  much 
alike  for  going  together. 

Class  1,  Pompons,  six  kinds  again,  and  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr 
Forsjth  were  first  and  second  in  them,  as  in  the  large  ones- 
These,  and  indeed  all  the  Pompons,  were  beautifully  done- 
Mr.  Turner's  kinds  were  La  Yogue,  Mustapha,  and  Madame 
Pippin,  Duruflet,  Bijou  de  1'IIorticulture,  and  Cedo  Nulli. 
Mr.  Forsyth's  kinds  were  Solomon  or  Salamon,  Le  Sultan,  Cedo 
Nulli  and'  Yellow  Cedo  Nulli,  Hellene  and  Ste.  Thais. 

Class  5,  Same  from  Amateurs  ;  and  here  Mr.  D.  Hutt,  Mar- 
garet Place,  Hackney  Fields,  took  the  first  prize  with  splendid 
specimens  of  Cedo  and  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  Andromeda  (the 
best  there),  Salamon,  Duruflet.  and  General  Canrobert  (the 
best  of  the  yellow  Pompons.  Second  prize  to  Mr.  Weston, 
gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park.  I  took  him  on 
the  wrong  scent  last  year  for  bad  spelling  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  collections  on  each  side  of  him  were  set  wrong,  and  he 
suffered  for  the  wrongs  of  his  fellows  till  he  righted  himself. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  spellers  on  the  turf,  and  I  am  glad  to  book 
him  so.  His  plants  were  excellent ;  General  Canrobert,  Golden 
and  plain  Cedo  Nulli  (the  three  best  of  the  family),  Adonis, 
Helene,  and  Durufltt.  His  Adonis  was  a  real  Adonis.  Third  to 
Mr.  Ward  aforesaid,  for  Cedo  Nulli  and  Golden  ditto,  Andro- 
meda (a  fine  thing),  Helene,  and  Duruflet.  Bad  luck  to  them  ; 
the  two  should  never  be  seen  in  one  collection  of  his — they  are 
too  much  of  a  caste.  Fourth  prize  to  Mr.  Bolton,  Edwin  Terrace, 
London  Fields,  Hackney,  who  had  a  very  fine  General  Can- 
robert, and  the  rest  not  quite  so  good.  These  were  extras  in 
this  class,  for  they  were  all  very  good. 

Class  6,  Standard  plants  open  to  all  comers,  and  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  first.  Mr.  Smith,  Tollington  Nursery,  HorUsey  Road:  — 
He  being  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee,  I  took  particular 
attention  to  his  kinds  and  his  way  of  standarding  tliem.  They 
were  Cedo  Nulli,  Mr.  Anstie  (a  capital  yellow  Anemone), 
President,  Aurora  Boreahs,  Julie  Lagrave  (nearly  as  dark  as 
Bob),  and  Golden  Cedo  Nulli.  These  standards  being  most 
useful  in  "making  up"  a  conservatory  in  the  country,  it  was  a 
wise  resolve  to  give  them  a  class  and  prizes,  and  Mr.  Smith 
might  take  the  lead  in  the  trade  for  standards  ;  at  all  events, 
irorn  his  way  of  doing  them,  and  from  his  being  the  only  one 
in  the  trade  who  seems  to  look  on  them  as  I  do,  1  shall  certainly 
go  to  him  for  my  first  standards  if  ever  I  can  get  up  the  length 
of  a  conservatory.  Mr.  Salter,  Mr.  Bull,  and  others  had  lots  of 
new  kinds  and  recent  ones,  which  I  passed  over,  as  1  expected  to 
see  them  under  more  favourable  weather  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  all  the  novelties  must  take  precedence  of  all  other  things. 
Class  1,  New  varieties  of  this  year;  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  as 
above,  took  the  only  prize  in  them,  one  called  Rifleman  being 
one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  a  dwarf  sport  from  Yellow  Cedo 
Nulli,  and  in  the  way  of  Comte  Achille  Vigier,  promises  to  be 
very  useful  for  specimens.  Then  he  had  Golden  Trillby,  Boa- 
dicea  (large,  and  after  the  tints  of  Dupont  de  l'Eure),  Golden 
Hermione,  and  Lady  Hardinge. 

Class  8,  Single  specimens  on  single  stems.  First  prize  to  Mr. 
South,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Tysser,  Esq.,  Upton,  Essex,  for  an 
immense  large  Christine;  second  to  Mr.  Ward ;  and  third  to 
Mr.  Turner  for  more  ordinary-grown  plants.         D.  Beaton. 


FKUIT. 
This  exhibition  of  Fruit  far  surpassed  any  other  that  the 
Society  has  ever  held.  Whether  it  is  that  it  was  displayed  to 
better  advantage  in  the  large  conservatory  at  Kensington  Gore 
than  at  either  Willis's  or  St.  James'  Rooms,  or  whether  it  was 
greater  in  extent  and  altogether  finer,  certain  it  is  that  it  was  far 
more  effective  and  attractive  than  either  of  those.  The  collec- 
tions were  arranged  on  a  long  table  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  conservatory,  separated  in  the  centre  by  a  transept  table, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  Tangerin 
Omnge  tree,  and  round  it  were  arranged  the  "collections"  of 
fruits.  On  this  table  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens 
of  fruits  were  exhibited.  Twelve  Uvedale's  St.  Germains,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Solomon",  weighed  upwards  of  3t)  lbs,  Beurre 
Diel  2  lbs.  each,  and  Catillac  2J  lbs.  each.     The  other  attractive 
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exhibitions  were  the  Grapes  of  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trenthaui  ; 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall ;  Mr.  Tillyard,  of  Stanmore  Priory  ; 
Mr.  Kay,  of  Finehley  ;  and  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston. 

The  Pears  from  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Oxenford  Castle,  N.B., 
and  those  of  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  Mr.  Dwemhouse,  of 
Heckfield,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Oatlands,  attracted  particular 
attention.  While  the  Apples  of  Mr.  Newton,  of  Enfield,  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  of  Horsham,  were 
the  most  attractive  in  their  class.  It  is  impossible,  in  such  a 
collection  to  specify  any  except  those  that  were  the  most 
prominent,  and  we  must,  therefore,  confine  our  report,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  to  those  only  which  gained  the  awards. 

Clas9  A,  Collection  op  Fruits  (Fruiterers  only). —  In 
Mr.  Solomons'  collection  there  were  baskets  of  some  of  the 
largest  Pears  that  ever  were  exhibited.  They  were  all  of  foreign 
growth,  and  included  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  under  the  name 
of  Belle  Angevine,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  called  Ben  Cure,  Beurre 
Diel,  Kaster  Beurre,  Catillae,  St.  Germain,  Winter  Bonchretien 
under  the  name  of  Bonchretien  d'Auch,  Crasanne,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau,  and  a  variety  of  brilliant  colour  called  Cuisse  Madame,  but 
which  was  Spanish  Bonchretien.  The  Apples  were  Reinette  de 
Canada,  Calville  blanche,  and  Pomme  d'Api.  There  was  also 
a  basket  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  along 
with  two  boxes  of  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau  Grapes,  beautifully 
russetted.  These,  with  four  Melons,  four  Pines,  a  basket  of 
Oranges,  one  of  Pomegranates,  and  one  of  Peaches,  made  up  a 
magnificent  collection  of  forty-nine  dishes.  This,  of  course, 
received  the  first  prize.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Webber  &  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden.  'J  his,  too,  was  a  very  fine 
collection,  and  consisted  mainly  of  English-grown  fruit.  This 
collection  was  served  up  in  the  beautiful  white-glazed  china 
ornaments  of  Messrs.  Minton,  which  produced  a  highly  orna- 
mental group. 

Class  B,  Fok Collection  op  Fruits  por  Private  Growers. 
— In  this  class  there  were  three  competitors — Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Trentliam,  and  Mr.  Tillyard,  of  Stanmore,  being  equal  firsts  ; 
and  Mr.  Kaile,  of  East  Horsley  Towers,  Surrey,  being  third. 
In  Mr.  Henderson's  collection  there  were  twenty-eight  subjects 
exhibited,  of  which  his  White  Muscats,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Uady  Downe's  Seedling  Grapes  were  very  excellent.  There 
were  three  Melons — Cashmere,  Cocoa-nut,  and  Gem  ;  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Blenheim  Pippin  and  Calville  blanche  Apples  ;  and  in 
Pears  Easter  Beurre,  Knight's  Monacb,  Forelle,  Duchcsse  d'An- 
gouleme  (exhibited  as  Beurre  Vert),  Brown  Beurre,  Beurre'  Diel, 
Beurri?  Clairgeau,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  Ranee,  Bergamotte  d'Es- 
peren,  Jersey  Gratioli,  all  good,  with  the  exception  of  Forelle  and 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  which  were  deficient  in  colour.  A  dish  of  White 
Ischia  Figs,  one  of  a  green  Plum  (erroneously  called  Coe's  Late), 
and  Eugenia  Ugni,  made  up  the  collection.  In  Mr.  Tillyard's 
the  Grapes  were  very  fine,  and  consisted  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
in  fine  condition,  and  of  a  fine  amber  colour  ;  White  Tokay 
large  bunches  ;  immense  bunches  of  Trebbiano  ;  and  a  basket 
of  Oldaker's  St.  Peter's.  He  had  four  towering  Lemon  Queen 
Pines,  and  two  of  the  Old  Queen.  The  Pears  were  Napoleon, 
Glou  Morceau,  two  dishes  of  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Beurre 
d'Avemberg,  Chaumontel,  and  Passe  Colmai.  The  Apples  were 
Alfriston,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Margil,  Downton  Pippin,  Fearn's 
Pippin,  an  Apple  called  Wellington,  but  which  was  more  like 
Wormsley  Pippin,  and  in  all  probability  was  so  ;  and  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain.  His  Plums  were  line,  and  were  Coe's  Late 
Ked,  and  two  dishes  of  Blue  Imperatriee.  The  two  Melons  were 
Heckfield  Scarlet  Flesh  and  Hybrid  Cashmere.  There  was  a 
basket  of  fine  Morello  Cherries,  a  dish  of  Angehque  Figs,  two 
dishes  of  Raspberries,  one  of  White  Currants,  and  one  of  Eugenia 
Ugni — in  all  thirty-three  subjects.  Mr.  Kaile' a  exhibition  was 
a  small  one,  and  consisted  of  only  twelve  subjects,  all  of  which 
were  good  of  their  kind.  There  were  four  dishes  of  Apples,  two 
of  which  were  Fearn's  Pippin,  one  Golden  Winter  Pearmain, 
and  one  Herefordshire  Pearmain.  One  small  Pine,  one  Melon, 
one  dish  of  Marie  Louise  Pear,  one  dish  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  one  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  one  of  Coe's  Late  Red 
Plum,  one  dish  of  Medlars,  and  one  of  Raspberries. 

In  Class  C,  Pine  Apples  (three  distinct  kinds),  there  were 
three  exhibitions.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Page, 
gardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq,  Streatham,  for  Queen,  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne,  and  Ripley  Queen.  Second  to  Mr.  Muggleton, 
gardener  to  Alderman  Cubitt,  Penton  Lodge,  Andover,  for 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  Prickly  Cayenne,  and  Queen.  Third 
to  Mr.  Botger,  gardener  to  J.  Gott,  Esq.,  Armley  House,  Leeds, 
for  Montserrat  and  two  Enville. 


In  Class  D,  For  a  Single  Fruit  op  any  Variety  of  Pine 
Apple,  there  were  thirty-three  exhibitors.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Floud,  gardener  to  R.  Fothergill,  Esq., 
Aberaman  House,  Aberdare,  Glamorganshire,  for  a  very  fine 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  weighing  7  lbs.  14  ozs.  ;  the  second  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  at  Frogmore,  for 
a  very  large  and  handsome  Queen  ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Till- 
yard, gardener  to  J.  Kelk,  Esq.,  the  Priory,  Staumore,  for  a  fine 
tall  Lemon  Queen. 

In  Class  E,  For  Baskets  op  Muscats  of  not  less  than  10  lbs., 
the  exhibitions  were  very  fine,  and  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Till- 
yard, of  the  Priory,  Stanmore,  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded.  The  bunches  were  large  and  finely  Bet;  the  berries 
were  also  large,  full,  and  plump,  and  of  a  beautiful  amber 
colour,  and  the  aggregate  weight  was  22^  lbs.  Those  of  Mr. 
Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  to  which  the  second  prize  was  awarded,  were 
not  quite  so  large  as  Mr.  Tillyard's,  and  were  more  highly 
ripened,  having  begun  to  shrivel ;  but  they  were  of  a  very  fine 
amber  colour.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Meredith,  of  Garston,  near  Liverpool.  They  were  finely  coloured, 
but  not  as  large  as  either  Mr.  Hill's  or  Mr.  Tillyard's,  but  they 
were  well  ripened  and  of  very  rich  flavour.  Those  of  Mr.  Kay, 
market  gardener,  Finehley,  were  well  grown,  plump,  and  well 
set,  but  not  so  highly  ripened  as  either  of  the  preceding,  and 
they  were  rather  green. 

Class  F,  White  Muscats,  single  dish.  In  this  class  there 
were  some  very  good  exhibitions.  Mr.  Tillyard  was  first  with 
three  short,  broad,  thiekly-set  bunches  of  very  large,  roundish- 
oval  berries,  of  a  fine  amber  colour.  Mr.  Hill  was  second  ;  his 
three  bunches  were  long  and  tapering,  well  set,  and  beautifully 
coloured ;  one  of  them,  which  was  the  largest,  was  a  very  hand- 
some bunch  ;  but  the  other  two  were  rather  smaller.  The  ex- 
hibition of  Mr.  Meads,  of  Minely,  Blackwater,  Hants,  consisted 
of  three  splendid  bunches;  but,  unfortunately,  every  berry  was 
marked  with  a  dark  brown  spot  on  the  end,  which  quite  spoiled 
their  appearance.  It  is  worth  recording  that  the  Vines  which 
produced  these  fruit  had  only  been  planted  sixteen  months. 
The  variety  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tillery,  oi  Welbeek,  appears  to  be 
distinct  from  all  the  others.  The  bunch  is  very  long,  tapering, 
and  loose,  and  the  berries,  which  are  of  a  darker  colour,  are  also 
much  longer  and  more  oval  than  any  of  the  others.  Those  exhibited 
by  Robert  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
seemed  to  be  the  same  variety  as  Mr.  Tillery's ;  but  they  were 
not  so  well  coloured,  being  altogether  of  a  greenish  colour. 

In  class  G,  which  consisted  of  a  single  dish  of  White  Grapes 
op  any  Variety,  Mr.  Hill  was  first  with  three  enormous  bunches 
of  Trebbiano,  the  largest  we  every  saw  of  that  variety,  the 
weight  of  the  aggregate  being  SJlbs.  The  berries  were  very 
large,  and  of  a  fine  pearly  colour.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Meredith  for  three  bunches  of  White  Nice,  the 
aggregate  weight  of  which  was  9  lbs.  12  ozs.  The  third  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeek,  with  Trebbiano,  three 
very  excellent  bunches.  Among  the  White  Grapes  was  shown  a 
collection  of  four  sorts  of  Muscats  sent  by  Mr.  David  Thomson, 
of  Archerfield  ;  they  consisted  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  short, 
thick-set  bunch ;  the  Tynningham  Muscat,  a  long,  tapering 
bunch,  like  those  that  Mr.  Tillery  showed  ;  the  Bowood  Muscat, 
a  short,  thick-set  bunch,  like  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  much 
more  advanced  in  ripeness ;  and  a  form  of  Muscat,  which  was 
so  far  ripened  as  to  have  almost  become  raisins.  These  were  all 
grown  in  the  same  house  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  were 
sent  to  exhibit  the  different  forms  the  varieties  present.  Upon 
these  the  Fruit  Committee  will  report  at  their  next  meeting. 

Class  H,  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  (in  baskets  of  not  less 
than  10  lbs).  The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Kay,  market 
gardener,  Finehley  ;  the  berries  were  large  and  finely  bloomed. 
Mr.  Hill,  who  was  second,  had  also  a  very  fine  basket,  and  very 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Kay  ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  necessarily  so  long  cut,  and  having 
to  travel  so  great  a  distance,  they  had  not  the  freshness  of  those 
which  took  the  first  prize.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Henderson  of  Trentliam,  whose  Grapes  were  not  so  large  as  Mr. 
Kay's  and  Mr.  Hill's,  but  were  nevertheless  of  excellent  quality. 

Class  I,  Bjjack  Hamburgh  Grapes  (single  dish).  The  first 
prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trentliam, 
for  three  beautiful  bunches,  short,  broad,  and  thickly  set ;  the 
colour  was  of  a  jet  black,  and  not  a  berry  was  rubbed.  Mr.  Kay- 
was  second  and  Mr.  Hill  third. 

The  only  exhibitor  in  Class  J  was  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Trentliam,  whose  Frankenthals  were  true ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
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marked  tliat  every  Black  Hamburgh  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Show  were  Frankenilials. 

Class  K,  Black  Q-eabbb  (any  variety).  The  first  prize  in 
this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Page,  gardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq., 
Streatham,  for  Barbarossa,  mail  short  bundles  for  that  variety, 
but  the  berries  were  large,  finely  coloured,  and  closely  set.  Tlie 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  for  Lady 
Dowue's  Seedling  and  Trentham  Black,  both  very  good. 

Class  L. — This  class,  which  was  fur  collections  of  Peaks  (one 
dish  of  each)  was  well  represented  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  most  remarkable  point  in  this  exhibition  is,  that  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  collection  grown  to  far  north  as  the 
neighbourhood  ol  Edinburgh.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford  Castle,  and  containing 
no  less  than  twenty-two  distinct  snrts.  They  were — Marie 
Louise,  Duehesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Napoleon,  C'rasanne,  Beurre  Biel,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurre 
de  Ca;  iaumnnt,  Beurre  OJau'geau,  Easter  Beurre,  Winter  Nelis, 
Glou  Morceau,  King  Edward,  Colmar  d'Arem'oerg,  Doyenne 
Oris,  Buchanan's  Spring  Beurre,  Colmar,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Poire  Keill,  Marochal  de  la  Cour,  Suzette  de  Bavay,  and  Kouase 
Lench.  They  were  all  good  specimens,  though  from  being 
grown  so  far  north  they  had  not  attained  the  same  degree  of 
maturity  as  the  generality  of  the  other  collections  ;  but  there 
was  not  an  inferior  dish,  nor  one  incorrectly  named,  among 
them.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener 
to  Her  Majesty  at  Frogmore.  This  was  a  smaller  collection 
than  the  preceding,  but  lihe  fruit  w:is  large,  very  fine,  and  just 
ready  for  table.  It  consisted  of  Cliaumontel,  Van  Mons  Leon 
le  Clerc,  Vicar  of  Winktield,  Knight's  Monarch,  Marie  Louise, 
Easter  Beurre,  Prince  Albert,  Passe  Colmar,  Fladberg,  Beurre 
Diel,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurrt:  de  Ranee,  and  Moccas.  Mr. 
Dwerrihouse,  gardener  to  Lord  Eversley,  at  Heekfield,  took  the 
third  prize  with  a  very  excellent  collection,  consisting  cf  Marie 
Louise,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Triomphe  de  Jorloigne,  Winter 
Nelis,  Beurre  Diel,  Delices  d'Hardenpont,  Easter  Beurre, 
Swan's  Egg,  Napoleon,  Duehesse  d'Angouleme,  St.  Michael, 
Beurre  de  Ranee,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Knight's  Monarch.  The 
collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  Kedleaf,  in  this  class,  was 
also  meritorious,  and  contained  some  good  specimens. 

Class  M,  Desseut  Peaks  (in  six  distinct  kinds).  In  this 
Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  was  first  with  beautiful  glowing 
specimens  of  Tan  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Beurre  Diel,  Glou 
Morceau,  Beurre  de  Bance,  and  Knight's  Monaroh  ;  the  last 
grown  as  nobody  else  ever  grows  it,  with  a  fine  bronzy  glow  on 
one  side  of  it.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
of  Oatlands,  for  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  Glou  Morceau, 
Ne  PIub  Meuris,  and  Winter  Nelis ;  and  the  third,  to  Mr. 
Spivry,  gardener  to  A.  Houblon,  Esq.,  Halliugbury,  Bishop 
Stortford,  for  Josephine  de  Malines,  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre 
Diel,  Glou  Morceau,  Marie  Louise,  and  Thompson's. 

Class  N,  Dessert  Peaks  (three  dishes  cf  distinct,  kinds).  In 
this  class  there  were  some  fine  dishes,  particularly  those  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Oatlands,  which  were  tastefully  set  up  and  sur- 
rounded with  coloured  tissue  papers.  They  were — Marie 
Louise,  Duehesse  d'Angouleme,  and  Glou  Morceau.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Tranter,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
G.  D.  Ryder,  Westbrook,  Hemel  Hempstead,  for  Brown  Beurre, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre  Dial :  and  the  third,  to  Mr.  S.  Ralphs, 
gardener  to  R   Sturgrs,  Esq.,  Mount  Felix,  Walton-on-Thames. 

Class  O,  Dissert  Peaks  (single  dish).  In  this  there  were  a 
great  many  entries,  but  generally  speaking  very  few  of  the 
exhibitions  were  anything  remarkable  considering  the  great 
number  that  was  exhibited.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  for  very  fine  specimens  of  Glou  Morceau  ; 
second  to  Mr.Tranli  r,  for  Marie  Louise  ;  and  third  to  Mr.  Ralphs, 
for  Beurre  Diel.  An  extra  prize  m  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
F.  Westbrook,  Abingdon,  Berks,  for  a  dish  of  Beurre'  d'Aremberg. 

Class  P. — In  this  class,  which  was  for  Uvedale's  St.  Germain 
Peaks,  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to  the  Countess  Cowper,  Wrest 
Park,  was  fir>t ;  Mr.  Perk,  gasdaner  to  G.  H.  Vernon,  Esq., 
Retford,  second  ;  and  Mr.  K  W.  Ciaik,  gardener  to  F.  F. 
Rufford,  Esq.,  Stourbridge,  wis  third. 

Class  Q,  was  for  Catillac  Peaks,  and  the  fiisi  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Oatlands;  the  second  by  Mr.  D. 
Cunniu  ham,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Eiilham  ;  una 
the  third  by  Mr.  W.  John  Barnett,  Decker  Hill,  Sin 

Class  R,  for  KiTcnEN  Peaks  of  any  variety.-  Mr.  Snow  was 
first  with  Warden  ;  Mr.  Barnett,  for  Beurre  Diel ;  and  no  third 
was  awarded.     In  this  class  Mr.  Cunningham  exhibited  very- 


good  specimens  of  Catillac,  but  as  there  was  a  sp  eial  class  for 
them  they  eould  not  compete.  We  do  not  quiie  see  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  Beurre  Diel  into  this  class  as  a  kitchen  Pear, 
if  so,  then  any  Pear  which  is  not  ripe  may  be  regei 
kitchen  Pear.  There  ought  to  be  a  line  drawn  somewhere,  or  it 
ought  to  be  defined  what  is  a  kitchen  Pear. 

In  class  S,  for  ihe  Hi  avti-'ST  Five  Dessert  Peaks,  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Tranter;  the  second  to  Mr.  Spivey  ; 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  Dwerrihouse. 

Class  T,  jar  of  Stewed  Peaks.  This  class  was  well  repre- 
sented and  closely  contested.  It  was  a  condition  this  year  that 
the  fruit  should  be  prepared  without  BUgar,  spice,  or  any  colour- 
ing matter,  the  real  object  of  the  exhibition  being  to  ascertain 
which  was  the  best  sort  for  stewing,  and  which  had  in  itself 
most  sugar  and  flavour.  At  the  former  exhibitions,  e-itraneous 
substances  were  used,  such  as  sugar,  spiee,  and  dlourii'.' matter, 
so  that  the  true  character  of  the  fruit  was  completely  disguised, 
and  the  artist  who  most  skilfully  manipulated  with  these 
accessories  and  prepared  the  most  palatable  dish  was  proclaimed 
the  successful  candidate.  On  this  occasion  the  fruit  was  per- 
fectly natural,  and  the  Swan's  Egg  prepared  by  Miss  Ingram,  of 
Frogmore,  received  the  first  prize  ;  Miss  iDgram  also  exhibited 
Vicar  of  Winktield,  which  were  second  in  quality.  But  as  an 
exhibitor  cannot  take  two  prizes  in  the  same  class,  the  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Powell,  Cedars  Cottage,  Old  Windsor, 
for  Chaumontel ;  and  the  third  prize  to  Mrs.  Smith,  Upper 
Sydenham,  for  Chaumontel.  There  were  also  several  other 
exhibitions  ;  but  there  were  none  that  were  at  all  good  in  flavour, 
j  and  some  were  posit  ively  flavourless.  Miss  Ingram  also  exhibited 
j  ajar  of  baked  and  dried  Swan's  Eg?,  which  were  very  good. 
Class  U,  collection  of  Dessert  Apples  (one  dish  of  eaoh'i. 
In  this  class  there  were  some  very  fine  exhibitions.  The  frcit 
,  was  well  grown,  and  very  finely  coloured.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Newton,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Graham,  Esq., 
[  East  Lodge,  Enfield  Chase,  who  exhibited  Ribston  Pippin, 
!  Cockle  Pippin,  Pearson's  Plate,  Cornish  Gillilloner,  Fearn's 
Pippin,  Golden  Reinette,  Margil,  Hicks'  Fancy,  Beachamwell, 
j  Court  of  Wick,  Old  Golden  Pippin,  Downton  Nonpareil,  King 
J  of  the  Pippins,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  Green  Nonpareil, 
Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Golden  Nonpareil,  Golden  Russet, 
De  Neige,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Sam  Young,  Screveton  Golden 
Pippin,  and  Cluster  Golden  Pippin.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cox,  of  Redleaf,  for  Fearn's  Pippin,  Castle 
Major,  Court  of  Wick,  Golden  Knob,  Col.  Vaunhan.  Brabant 
Belledeur,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  General  Wolfe,  Golden  Winter 
Pearmain,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  Crackling  Pen-main. 
Ribston,  EWleigh  Pippin,  Hughes'  Golden  Pippin,  Winter 
Queening,  Maid  of  Taunton,  Kirkc's  Golden  Reinette,  various 
Nonpareils,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Royal  Russet,  Lemon  Pippin, 
Dowuton,  Hollow-eyed  Pippin,  and  Christie's  Pippin.  The 
third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mortimore,  gardener  to  Ihe  late 
Miss  Brown,  Carshalton,  for  Ribston,  Prince's  Pippins,  Yellow 
Ingcstre,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  Bull's  Golden  Reinette, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Wormsley  Pippin,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Class  V,  Desseet  Apples,  collection  of  six  dishes  distinct 
sorts.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to 
Her  Majesty  at  Frogmore,  for  Rosemary  Russet,  Small's  Golden 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Old  Nonpareil, 
and  Court  Pendu  Plat.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Snow  for  Cornish  Aromatic,  and  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Ribston,  and  Bull's  Golden  Reinette.  Mr.  New  ten  was 
third  with  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Pearson's  Plate, 
Ribston,  Cockle  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Class  W,  Dessert  Apples  (three  dishes).  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  Horsham.  They  consisted  of  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  The  second  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Rutland,  Garstone  Castle,  Hereford,  for  Fearn's  Pippin, 
Ribston,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  Mr.  W.  Hall,  gardener  to 
Capt.  F.  Fordhook,  of  Ealing,  third  for  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Class  X,  Dessert  Apples  (single  dish).  In  this  class  the 
exhibitions  were  very  numerous,  and  contained  a  vast  number 
of  varieties,  many  of  which  were  not  usually  met  with  at  fruit 
exhibitions,  and  were  evidently  sorts  of  local  interest.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  for  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  ;  and  Mr.  Simpson,  gardener  to  Lady  Molyneux, 
Stoke  Farm,  Slough,  was  second  ;  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  being 
third,  both  with  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.     All  the  exhibitions  of 
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this  beautiful  Apple  were  remarkably  fine.  The  colour  was 
bright,  and  the  flavour  very  fine. 

Class  Y,  Collection  of  Kitchen  Apples  (one  dish  of  each). 
Tbo  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mortimore,  Carshalton,  for 
Celini,  Golden  Noble,  Beauty  of  Wilts,  Ribston  Pippin,  Haw- 
thornden,  Blenheim  Orange,  Hoary  Morning,  Kirke's  Admir- 
able, Wornisley  Pippin,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling.  Mr.  Newton, 
gardener  to  G.  J.  Gmha  n,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Holland 
Pippin,  Beautv  of  Kent,  Brabant  Bellelleur,  Norfolk  Beefing, 
and  Kentish  Fillbasket. 

Class  Z,  Six  Dishes  of  Kitchen  Apples.  Mr.  Betteridge, 
Steventon,  Berks,  was  first  with  Alfriston,  Kentish  Codlin, 
Mineliall  Crab,  Cat's  Head,  and  Blenheim  Orange.  Mr.  S.aow 
was  second  with  Wellington,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cumberleon, 
Golden  Noble,  Celini,  and  Bedfordshire  Foundling. 

Class  AA,  Three  dishes  of  Kitchen  Apples.  Mr.  Smith, 
gardener,  Discard,  Cheshire,  was  first  with  M&re  de  Menage, 
Alfriston,  and  Beauty  of  Kent.  Mr.  Holder,  of  Eton,  was 
second  with  Celini,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Alfriston. 

Class  BB,  Single  dishes  of  Kitchen  Apples.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dee,  gardener  to  Viscount  Combermei'e, 
Whitchurch,  Salop,  for  Mere  de  Menage  (immense  fruit)  ;  second 
to  Mr.  Young,  gardener  toR.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate,  for  Alfriston. 

Class  CC,  Kitchen  Apples,  the  heaviest  five  fruit.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Honey- 
wood,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  for  Gloria  Mundi,  called  American 
Pippin,  weight  in  the  aggregate  5  lbs.  5  ozs. 

Class  DD,  Pommes  Tapebs. — This  is  the  name  given  to  Apples 
dried  in  the  way  of  Normandy  Pippins.  There  was  only  one 
exhibition,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Young, 
gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  West  Hill  House,  Highgate.  The 
sort  upon  which  the  experiment  was  made  was  Blenheim  Pippin, 
and  the  attempt  Was  to  some  extent  successful,  but  they  were  not 
so  dry  as  Normandy  Pippins  are,  nor  would  they  keep  so  well. 

Class  EE,  Oranges,  Lemons,  &c,  one  dish  of  ea;h.  There 
was  only  one  collection  exhibited,  for  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Latcmau,  gardener  to  J.  Campbell,  Esq., 
Hendon. 

ClassesFF  andGG,OnAN(JEsin  Pots,  there  was  no  competition. 

Glass  HH,  Melons. — In  this  class  there  was  a  very  good 
exhibition  for  the  season,  but  few. of  them  were  of  any  worth. 
The  Heekfield  Hybrid  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  and  to 
which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  was  a  most  delicious  fruit,  a-.id 
quite  equal  to  any  Melon  in  the  best  of  the  season.  Mr.  Pryer, 
gardener  to  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  was  second  with  a  very 
good  green-fleshed  Melon ;  and  Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Decker  Hill, 
Shiffnal,  was  third. 

Class  H,  Plums  (single  dish). — The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Snow  for  some  very  excellent  Blue  Iinperatrice,  which 
were  plump  and  richly  flavoured.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Redleaf,  and 
Mr.  Mortimer,  of  Carshalton  respectively  took  the  second  and 
third  prizes  for  the  same  variety,  which  were  more  shrivelled 
than  Mr.  Snow's.  Some  very  good-looking  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay  were  exhibited,  but  they  were  quite  wanting  in  flavour. 

In  Class  <TJ  there  was  a  splendid  dish  of  Sir  Harry  Straw- 
berries, exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Widdowson,  gardener  to  0,  Barnes, 
Esq.,  Chorlevwood,  Herts,  to  whom  the  prize  was  awarded. 

In  Class  KK,  Currants,  there  was  no  competition. 

Class  LL,  Raspberries  (single  dish). — There  were  two  exhi- 
bitions, one  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Park,  who  received  the  first  prize, 
and  one  by  Mr.  W.  Kaile,  East  Horsley  Towers,  who  received 
the  second  prize.  In  both  cases  the  fruit  was  small,  and  quite 
without  flavour. 

Class  MM,  Miscellaneous. — Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  sent  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  Grapes  of  thirteen  varieties.  They 
included — Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Trentham 
Black,  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Black 
Prince,  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Sahibee, 
Bidwell's  Seedling,  Old  Tokay,  Barbarossa,  and  a  splendid 
little  Grape,  called  Muscat  Noir  d' Angers,  deliciously  flavoured, 
and  with  a  fine  Muscat  aroma.  To  this  the  first  prize  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Ivery  exhibited  large  roots  of  Dioscorea  batatas. 
A  bag  of  a  new  seedling  Potato,  raised  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree, 
of  Fen  Drayton,  near  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  wa3  exhibited,  which  is 
reported  to  be  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Ashleaved 
Kidney,  and  to  keep  in  good  eating  condition  till  the  new 
Potatoes  come  again.  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  sent  a  fine 
dish  of  Salway  Peaches,  to  which  a  fifth  prize  was  awarded. 
There  were  several  other  exhibitions  in  this  class,  but.  for  which 
we  have  not  epaee  to  record. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS   AND  OTHER  FLOWERS 

at  mb.  bikd's,  green  lanes,  stoke  newtngton, 

October  31. 

When  Mr.  Bird  took  the  load  in  Chrysanthemums,  those 
whom  he  distanced  and  kept  at  their  proper  distance  at  the 
shows  congratulated  themselves  with  the  comfortable  idea,  or 
rather  with  the  discovery  which  a  learned  friend  of  mine  had 
made,  and  by  which  he  could  account  for  the  success  of  this 
spirited  grower — namely,  that  the  whole  secret  of  the  success  was 
owing  to  Mr.  Bird's  nursery  being  bounded  by  the  old  Hackney 
brook,  which  was  richer  than  any  mixture  that  could  be  made 
with  any  or  all  the  fertilisers  put  together.  And  as  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  that  we  are  much  of  the  same  mind  as  our  best  friends,  I 
must  just  say,  in  justice  to  the  friend  aforesaid,  that  I  was  milch 
of  the  same  mind  with  him  on  that  point.  But,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Bird,  also,  I  must  now  confess  that  my  friend  and  myself  were 
just  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  if  we  could  not  hit  the  Monument. 

There  is  no  Hackney  brook  along  that  way  now.  The  lii|R- 
level-drainage  people  swallowed  the  brook,  and  put  in  two 
thousand  cubic  yards,  or  load?,  of  their  excavation,  to  fill  up 
the  channel  of  the  fertile  waters  by  which  they  and  we,  the 
beaten  and  their  comforters,  supposed  Mr.  Bird's  success  had 
originated.  All  this  season  Mr.  Bird  was  under  the  necessity  of 
using  clean,  clear  water  from  the  New  River  Company  for  all  his 
plants.  He  had  to  go  to  a  large  expense,  and  did. so,  just  as  he 
does  his  Chrysanthemums.  He  has  the  rivtir  water  on  in  every 
house,  and  a  tap  in  the  centre  of  each  division  of  his  houses, 
with  a  long  coil  of  gutta  pereha  pipe  to  each  tap,  by  which, 
instead  of  with  watering-pot;,  he  waters  all  his  plants,  and  the 
same  arrangement  is  all  over  the  place.  But  the  plan  pays,  and 
that  is  enough  ;  no  matter  what  a  thing  costs,  if  you  can  afford 
it,  as  long  as  it  will  pay  to  do  it  according  to  Mr.  Bird's  way  of 
doing  business. 

Well,  he  does  business  all  over  the  three  kingdoms,  and  io 
America  and  Australia,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  for  an 
Englishman.  He  keeps  no  books,  I  mean  account-books,  lie 
is  a  ready-money  merchant,  and  if  we  cannot  do  business  With 
him  that  way,  why  we  cannot  see  the  way  he  packs  his  plants 
for  long  journeys  in  general,  and  for  short  ones  in  particular. 

The  way  I  pack  my  Geraniums  for  my  ogents  is  different,  as 
I  thought,  from  the  packing  of  all  the  nurserymen  in  the  world. 
The  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery,  have 
never  seen  my  way  of  packing  among  all  their  trade  dealings.  I 
have  sent  plants  of  Geraniums  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
southern  States  of  America,  by  way  of  New  York,  as  safe  os  any 
one  who  ever  tried.  But  now  I  have  just  seen  and  learned  that 
Mr.  Bird  packs  his  Chrysanthemums  exactly  as  I  have  done 
Geraniums  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  and  quite  different 
from  all  other  nurserymen.  It  is  fitf  the  cheapest  and  safest 
way  for  bedding  stuff  and  all  common  plants. 

The  balls  are  turned  out  of  pots  and  wrapped  in  a  square 
of  newspaper.  The  top  of  the  plant  is  just  within  the  folds  of 
the  paper,  and  that  end  is  left  loose ;  the  bottom  is  done  by 
doubling  over  the  folds  ot  paper  round  the  ball,  and  by  that 
way  of  doing  it  one  thousand  plants  can  be  put  into  one  case, 
oil  in  paper  parcels  open  at  one  end.  If  any  one  of  them  gets  a 
damp  leaf,  or  anything  the  matter  with  it,  that  indisposition  is 
confined  to  the  one  plant,  or  one  parcel. 

Well,  without  a  drop  of  liquid  manure  from  first  to  last, 
Mr.  Bh'd  has  far  better  flowers  this  season  than  ever  he  had 
before  ;  and  I  should  think  no  one  about  town  or  from  the 
country  will  have  a  chance  against  him,  so  that  my  notes  can 
very  soon  be  verified  or  be  put  to  the  test.  Of  Yesia  alone  hie 
could  cut  a  thousand  blooms  the  last  week  of  October,  and  I 
should  think  he  might  cut  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
blooms  every  week  during  the  whole  season,  and  such  blooms  as 
few,  if  any,  can  come  up  to. 

Mr.  Buck,  at  the  west  corner  of  Covent  Garden,  sells  all  these 
flowers  and  all  other  flowers  which  Mr.  Bird  cuts,  which  would 
tingle  the  ears  of  country  people  if  I  were  to  mention  the  teDth 
part  of  them. 

What  would  you  say  to  forcing  fifty  thousand  Hyacinths  in 
two  months'  time,  as  many  Tulips,  and  ten  times  more  of  other 
bulbs  and  roots?  But  I  would  be  afraid  of  saying  how  many 
thousands  I  had  seen  there  in  preparation — there  are  whole 
fields  of  frames  and  pits  full  of  them  ;  but  I  made  sure  of  Ins 
system,  which  is  different  to  ours. 

All  his  Tulips  and  Crocuses  are  under  glass  in  cold  quarters 
to  save  them  from  mice.     These  being  the  only  two  kinds  which 
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they  take  to,  the  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  the  Lilies,  the  mice 
do  not  touch  ;  therefore,  they  are  placed  in  beds  out  in  the  open 
yard.  The  pots  are  set  on  the  bare  bottom,  and  then  a  thick 
covering  of  spent  hops  is  placed  all  over  the  beds.  By  Christmas 
the  leaves  and  flower-buds  are  just  out  from  the  bulbs,  and  the 
pots  are  lull  of  roots,  then  they  are  ready  for  forcing.  They  are 
taken  to  stove  heat,  and  set  again  in  the  dark  along  the  sides  of 
the  flues  and  hot-water  pipes,  and  a  thick  layer  of  spent  hops  is 
set  over  them  again,  and  left  on  them  till  the  leaves  and  flower- 
stems  are  5  inches  or  6  inches  long,  and  blanched  white  as  the 
iieart  of  Celery,  the  heat  being  from  60°  to  80°.  Then  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  hops  and  set  on  the  stages,  and  are  syringed  to 
clean  the  remains  of  the  mulching  from  them.  At  this  stage 
the  heat  is  kept  up  to  80°  for  a  few  days,  and  Mr.  Bird  assured 
me  that  in  three  days  in  that  heat  the  Hyacinth  leaves  and 
flower-stems  get  as  green  as  grass,  and  very  soon  run  up 
amazingly;  then  the  heat  is  lowered,  and  they  are  soou  in  bloom, 
and  that  is  exactly  how  the  best  and  earliest  Hyacinths  in 
Covent  Garden  are  raised. 

Then  of  Cyclamens,  one  would  think  he,  Mr.  Bird,  has 
enough  for  the  tnree  kingdoms  himself  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and 
his  last  se:dlings  in  100  broad  pans,  and  100  to  150  in  a  pan, 
are  from  seeds  ten  years  old.  Mr.  Bird  says  that  Balsam  seeds' 
and  Cyclamen  seeds  keep  good  enough  for  twenty  years. 

Before  I  leave  them,  I  may  state  that  the  true  Cyclamen 
vernum  is  seeding  in  my  own  garden  just  now.  The  plant  I  had 
was  in  a  bad  state  when  I  had  it,  and  I  was  told  it  had  been  so 
for  three  years  before  I  had  it.  This  kind  makes  a  gouty  spur 
on  the  top  of  the  tuber  from  which  the  flowers  come.  No  other 
Cyclamen  does  so.  This  gouty  spur  got  blind  somehow,  and  no 
blooms  could  come  from  it ;  then  the  tuber  made  a  fresh  spur 
down  on  the  side  of  it.  That  spur  is  now  in  seed  with  me,  and 
is  a  very  curious  thing  in  such  a  family. 

Talk  about  orchard  house  Grapes,  and  then  know  that  Mr. 
Bird  has  whole  houses  on  that  plan — say  without  anv  aid  from 
artificial  heat ;  but  like  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  his  Tines  are  all 
planted  out,  and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ripened  this  season 
perfectly  well,  and  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  immense  crops  are 
gathered  before  it  is  time  to  house  the  Chrysanthemums.  The 
Vine-borders  are  all  above  the  level  of  the  garden,  and  are  made 
on  the  progressive  plan  of  so  much  in  addition  every  season  till 
it  is  at  the  full  width,  which  will  take  some  years  yet. 

There  is  another  new  dodge  for  getting  early  Camellia  blooms 
to  cut  for  Mr.  Buck  aforesaid,  by  the  thousand,  and  also 
Indian  Azaleas  the  same.  There  have  been  lots  of  double 
white  Camellia  blossoms  this  last  October,  so  the  plan  tells  soon. 
It  is  this — 

The  large  Chrysanthemum-house  is  90  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide.  Down  the  centre  of  this  house  raised  brick-beds  have 
been  made  for  large  specimen  plants  of  Camellias.  They  are 
5  feet  square  and  18  inches  out  of  the  ground,  the  bottom'  well 
drained,  and  yellow  Epping  Forest  loam  and  a  little  peat  make 
the  Camellia  compost,  and  thus  confined  and  raised  the  plants 
are  literally  one  mass  of  bud  bloom.  All  round  the  sides  of  this 
centre  bed  are  raised  peat-beds  for  the  Azaleas,  they  are  3  feet 
square  and  18  inches  out  of  the  ground.  Every  one  of  these 
plants  furnishes  cut  flowers  in  one  season  worth  four  times  the 
value  of  the  plants. 

All  kinds  of  bedding  plants  arc  done  there  on  the  same  model. 
We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  flower-beds,  go  where  we  may. 
But,  enough.  Let  us  see,  or  rather  say,  what  is  new  and  b.'st  in 
the  Chrysanthemum  line.  The  most  splendid-coloured  of  all 
the  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  purest  in  colour,  is  a  new  one 
called  Jardm  des  Plantes.  It  was  out  last  year,  but  no  one  grew 
it  properly.  It  is  above  the  medium  size,  the  shape  is  perfect, 
and  the  colour  is  just  the  same  as  in  our  own  Buttercups  ; 
perhaps  the  finest  yellow  flower  in  Nature. 

After  it  I  took  the  seedlings,  which  are  yet  under  numbers, 
except  the  first,  and  they  shall  be  named  and  described  after  the 
descriptions  I  give  of  them.  The  first  he  called  Snowball,  but 
I  had  it  altered  to  one  which  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  flower. 
You  might  mistake  this  flower  in  your  own  band  for  one  from  a 
Gueldres  Rose  in  May,  so  it  is  to  be  booked  the  Gueldres  Rose 
Chrysanthemum,  and,  of  course,  every  one  must  have  it.  No 
other  flower  of  the  race  is  at  all  like  it.  No.  2,  A  fine  thing  in 
the  style  of  Lisias,  but  a  more  brilliant  colour.  No.  3,  Most 
exquisite  shape,  imbricatingly  incurved,  light  blush  colour,  and 
medium  size— a  lady's  flower  to  the  lust  petal.  No.  4,  Another 
medium-sized  flower,  after  the  colour  of  Dupont  de  l'Eure,  but 
of  a   different   shade    and    shape,    and  is  thoroughly    incurved. 


No.  5,  A  seedling  Anemone  after  Pearl,  but  superior  to  it. 
No.  6,  A  finely-incurved  flower  of  a  peculiar  colour,  purple  out- 
side or  under  the  petals,  or  rather  florets,  and  salmon  and  some- 
thing on  the  face  of  it.  No.  7,  A  fine  incurved  flower,  creamy 
white,  and  above  the  middle  size.  No.  8,  A  medium  size,  in- 
curved, and  sulphur  white.  No.  9,  A  large,  deep,  rich  lilac. 
A  shade  lighter  than  globosa  stellaris,  and  beautifully  incurved. 
No.  10,  A  deeper  lilac  than  the  last,  and  a  medium-sized  bloom. 
No.  11,  In  the  way  of  Gueldres  Rose,  but  an  incurved  flower 
tinged  with  French  white,  medium  size.  No.  12,  A  finely- 
incurved  Indian  red,  with  a  golden  back  to  the  floreta.  No.  13, 
The  last  on  my  list,  which  is  a  Pompon,  of  good  habit,  and  a 
new  colour,  which  I  would  call  a  light  chestnut,  with  a  very  full 
centre,  and  free  habit  of  blooming. 

Those  were  all  the  seedlings  which  were  open  on  the  last  day 
of  October.  And  now  for  a  selection  of  all  the  Good  Gracious 
among  the  old  ones.  The  following  dozen  Mr.  Bird  calls 
"trimmers:" — 1,  Queen  of  England  ;  2,  Princesse  Marie  ;  3,  Cas- 
sandra ;  4,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  Buttercup  trimmer  ;  5,  No- 
velty, the  largest  of  them  all ;  6,  Dupont  de  l'Eure  ;  7,  Her- 
mione  ;  8,  Marshall  Duroc  ;  9,  White  Formosa  j  10,  Yellow 
Formosa,  alias  Webb's  Delight ;  11,  Stellaris  globosa  ;  and  12, 
Themis. 

My  own  turn  next,  and  I  insisted  on  a  dozen  that  you  might 
call  lady-like  flowers,  and  such  colours  as  ladies  prefer  for  their 
dresses.  All  ladies  in  all  parts  of  our  empire  avoid  foxy  colours, 
and  the  colours  of  any  thing  one  could  buy  at  a  butcher's  stall, 
as  tripe  and  such  gollops  as  one  meets  with  in  Dahlias  and 
Chrysanthemums.  I  avoid  themall,  and  No.  1,  is  Vesta  ;  2,  Miss 
Kate  ;  3,  Hermione ;  4,  Alma,  as  being  the  reddest  purple ; 
5,  Cassandra,  the  lovely  Cassandra,  pearly  white  tinged  with 
purple  in  different  degrees  in  different  flowers  ;  6,  Progne,  the 
g  not  sounded  j  a  pretty  dark  crimson — that  is,  Chrysanthemum 
crimson  ;  7,  Wonderful,  the  third  degree  of  purple,  or  best,  or 
superlative  purple ;  8, Princesse  Marie,  rather  too  big  for  a  lady's 
flower,  but  I  know  some  very  big  patterns  ;  9,  White  Formosa  ; 
10,  Madame  Lebois,  a  creamy  lilac  ;  11,  Aimee  Ferriere,  a  pure 
French  white  tipped  with  purple,  next  shade  to  Vesta  ;  and  12, 
Marshall  Duroc,  one  of  the  liveliest  in  colour. 

Then,  seeing  so  many  good  ones  thus  left  in  the  lurch,  it 
struck  me  all  at  once  why  not  put  up  a  long  dozen  for  aldermen. 
Every  one  knows  what  an  alderman  is  said  to  be,  and  to  be  like, 
and  also  what  he  likes;  and  I  shall  take  my  chance  that  all  the 
aldermen  on  the  list  would  jump  at  my  selection  for  them. 
No.  1,  Queen  of  England,  of  course,  colour,  size,  shape,  and 
loyalty,  in  one  bloom  ;  2,  Yellow  Queen  of  England,  to  make 
sure  of  loyalty  ;  3,  Alfred  Salter  ;  4,  Novelty,  for  the  button- 
hole ;  5,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  but  no  politics  ;  6,  Princesse  Marie  ; 
7,  Themis  ;  8,  Cassandra,  for  a  holiday  trip  with  ;  9,  Triomphe 
du  Nord,  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  the  Siamese  Ambassadors  with 
their  Indian  red  ;  10,  Wonderful,  for  Lord  Mayor's  day  ;  11, 
Prince  Albert,  for  they  all  like  him  ;  and  12,  Madame  Poggi, 
for  the  sake  of  ancient  customs,  her  madamship  being  the  most 
ancient  of  all  that  is  dark,  but  not  dreary,  in  Chrysanthemums. 

'  D.  Beaton. 


FOECING   HYACINTHS. 

In  reply  to  "  M.  A.'s"  inquiry  as  to  forcing  Hyacinths  and 
other  bulbs  in  a  Waltonian  Case,  I  fear  I  cannot  give  any  very 
safe  opinion.  It  has  seemed  to  me  always  a  rather  dangerous 
experiment,  so  very  often  ending  in  far  too  much  foliage  without 
good  spikes  of  blossom,  or  in  flowers  so  weak  as  to  be  almost 
worthless.  My  own  bulbs  last  winter  began  to  be  interesting 
from  the  buds  appearing  quite  early  in  December ;  but  they 
were,  as  a  rule,  never  forced  at  all.  When  the  flower-buds, 
however,  have  begun  to  open  and  to  Beparate  around  the  stem 
like  a  very  poor  attempt  at  blossoming,  three  days  in  a  heated 
case  with  a  flat  top,  at  about  50°,  have  brought  them  always  into 
most  charming  bloom. 

My  own  Hyacinths  have  also  always  been  provided  with  a 
good  quantity  of  finely  broken,  almost  pounded,  charcoal.  The 
beautiful  little  purple  Hyacinth-dishes  only  6  inches  in  diameter, 
advertised  by  Milhngton,  are  quite  first-rate  for  this  ;  the  dark- 
coloured  glass  effectually  concealing  the  charcoal  pavement, 
while  large  enough  to  contain  a  very  pretty  and  most  interesting 
group.  Mrs.  Loudon  used  to  recommend  watering  bulbs  with 
warm  water — a  plan  certainly  efficacious  in  bringing  flowers  out. 
But  whatever  is  done  should  most  certainly  be  done  in  the  last 
ten  days'  growth.     For  the  first  six  weeks,  for  my  own  part,  I 
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always  regard  with  unmitigated  regret  any  increase  in  the  hcght 
of  bulb  foliage.  A  good  healthy  six-weeks  stock  of  roots,  fed 
with  charcoal  from  the  very  first,  gives  one  a  fair  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding with  the  firm!  ten-days  forcing. 

The  plants  should  be  while  forcing  in  a  dampish  atmosphere 
and  in  the  fullest  light.  The  heat  should  be  increased  very 
gradually,  and  the  plants  at  night  should  be  put  in  a  cooler  and 
quite  dark  place.  Any  forcing  before  the  flower-buds  begin  to 
show  decidedly  will  probably  end  in  many  leaves,  few  flowers. — 
E.  A.  M. 


VARIEGATED  ARISTOTELIA. 

This  is  a  very  old  plant  indeed — the  variegated  form  of  Aris- 
totelia Macqui — a  dwarf,  evergreen,  half-hardy  shrub  from  Chili, 
which  was  named  after  Aristotle  by  a  Frenchman.  It  comes 
from  cuttings  and  layers  just  like  the  Portugal  Laurel  if  the 
cuttings  are  put  in  under  a  hand-glass  at  the  end  of  July,  or  if 
the  layers  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  June.  But,  of  course, 
regular  propagators  would  get  it  from  cuttings  all  the  year 
round  in  heat  it  there  were  a  demand  for  it,  which  there  never 
was,  as  the  variegated  one  is  a  very  touchy  customer  about  soil 
and  situation,  and,  above  all,  about  frost  and  sharp  easterly 
winds,  which  turn  the  leaves  to  foxy  colour  first,  and  after  that 
kill  them  right  out  if  they  are  not  well  protected.  But  the  right 
way  to  do  it  and  its  parent,  the  green  Aristotelia,  was  never 
generally  practised  in  England.  Both  ought  to  be  transplanted 
at  the  very  end  of  September  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  growth  of  that  summer  should  be  cut  back 
at  the  time  of  transplanting. 

In  a  very  few  years  tire  plants  would  then  be  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  dwarf  evergreens  which  flower-garden  people 
transplant  twice  a-year  to  fill  the  flower-beds  in  winter,  and  to 
empty  them  in  the  spring,  and  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and 
no  frost,  or  wind,  or  weather  would  then  harm  either  of  them, 
and  both  are  well  worth  the  trial. 

The  easiest  way  for  people  who  have  plenty  of  glass  would  be 
to  grow  the  variegated  Aristotelia  in  pots  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  they  do  the  yariegated  Hydrangea,  oniy  that  the  Hy- 
drangea requires  much  stronger  soil,  and  four  times  more  water 
than  the  variegated  Aristotelia.  Then  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  would  be  to  force  it  like  a  Rose  from  March  to  the  end 
of  May,  then  make  layers  of  the  new  shoots  all  round  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  and  they  would  root  faster  than  a  Rose. 


TANK   HEATING. 

As  it  appears  from  some  remarks  in  your  answers  to  cor- 
respondents in  The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  of  October 
15th,  that  the  system  of  tank-heating  is  just  now  occupying  more 
than  usual  attention,  perhaps  you  will  allow  the  accompanying 
remarks  to  appear  in  your  most  interesting  and  useful  Journal, 
with  a  yiew  to  eliciting  information  as  to  what  are  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  this  system  of  heating.  As  I  have  not  yet  had  any 
experience  in  this  Bystem  of  heating,  but  am  just  about  to  adopt 
it  in  the  warming  of  a  small  greenhouse  and  propagating-house 
combined,  my  remarks  must  necessarily  refer  rather  to  what  I 
have  read  on  the  subject  than  to  any  experience  of  my  own. 
The  advantages  of  the  system  as  I  gather  from  your  excellent 
little  manual,  "  Greenhouses  for  the  Many,"  seem  to  be — 1st, 
cheapness  in  the  erection  ;  2nd,  simplicity  in  the  working  ;  and 
3rd,  avoiding  of  danger  from  occasional  neglect  or  accident  (I 
mean  in  the  water  not  cooling  nearly  so  rapidly  as  in  pipes.) 

The  disadvantages  of  the  system  are  thus  stated  in  a  "Treatise 
on  Warming  Buildings  by  Hot  "Water,"  by  C.  Hood.  All  these 
plans— i.e.,  of  heating  by  tanks,  have  one  defect  in  common  with 
Mr.  Rendle's  plan,  which  is  the  plan  recommended  in  "  Green- 
houses fur  the  Many."  "  It  is  difficult  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
moisture ;  and  by  some  of  these  plans,  particularly  in  those 
where  steam  was  allowed  to  evaporate  in  large  quantities,  there 
was  too  much  damp  for  the  plants,  and  by  others  they  were 
too  dry." 

As  to  the  advantages  I  have  spoken  of,  I  find — 1st,  as  to  cheap- 
ness, that  the  cost  will  be  from  £2  to  £1  less  than  heating  by 
pipes  (according  to  the  kind  of  tank  I  use)  in  my  small  house 
20  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide. 

2nd,  As  to  simplicity,  it  is  bo  very  easy  to  test  at  almost  any 
part  of  the  tank,  on  the  plan  I  propose  to  adopt,  the  temperature 
either  by  the  hand  or  by  a  thermometer;  and  as  there  will  only  be 


some  4  feet  of  piping  connecting  one  end  of  the  tank  with  the  boiler, 
the  position  of  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation  can  at  once  be 
detected  and  removed. 

3rd.  It  is  also  a  great  advantage  that  the  water  will  continue 
warm  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  after  the  fire  has  been  extin- 
guished, according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  tank  con- 
tains, and  the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  heated.  "Where 
an  amateur  has  to  attend  to  his  house  chiefly  himself,  and  where 
any  one  desires  to  avoid,  if  possible,  giving  any  time  or  attention 
to  it  on  the  Sabbath — this  is,  surely,  no  small  advantage. 

As  to  the  disadvantage  said  to  belong  to  the  system,  perhaps 
the  accompanying  ground  plan  will  best  explain  how  I  propose 
in  my  own  case  to  remove  this. 

Ground  plan  of  greenhouse  and  propagating-house,  showing 
Bystem  of  heating  by  flue  and  tank  combined. 


(a)  Stage  for  flowers. 
|  J)  Flue. 

(t)  Sank  path  3  feet  wide. 
(e)  Propagating  tank. 


(/)  Heating  tank. 
(</)  Boiler  and  chimney. 
(7i)  Division    separating  greenhouse 
from  hothouse. 


The  house  I  am  building  is  20  feet  by  10  feet,  and  is  divided 
at  (h  h  h)  by  a  partition,  corresponding  with  the  ends,  into  a 
greenhouse  and  propagating-house.  The  tanks  will  be  two  joined 
together.  The  one  for  propagating  is  8  feet  by  3  feet ;  the  other 
extending  along  the  front  of  the  house,  is  17  feet  by  2  feet. 
They  will  be  of  wood  lined  with  zinc,  6  inches  deep,  covered 
with  galvanised  iron  with  sides  of  wood  rising  9  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  tank,  to  contain  the  sand,  tan,  or  other  materials 
in  which  to  plunge  pots.  The  longer  tank  will  have  two 
openings  about  a  foot  long,  one  in  each  house,  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  with  pleasure  so  as  to  regulate  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  and,  if  these  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  evaporaling-pans  will  be  placed  on  the  flue.  It  is  thus 
expected  that  all  difficulty  as  to  over-dryness  will  be  obviated. 
And,  as  to  over-moisture  by  help  of  the  flue,  which,  as  will  be 
shown,  can  be  used  or  not  in  conjunction  with  the  tank-heating, 
and  by  closing  the  openings  in  the  tank  the  atmosphere  may  be 
dried  to  any  extent ;  and,  in  winter,  by  removing  the  sand  or 
tan  from  the  top  of  the  longer  tank,  the  whole  of  this  may  he 
made  available  as  well  as  the  Hue  in  giving  top  heat. 

There  will  be  a  moveable  division  in  the  longer  tank  at  the 
point  where  the  houses  are  separated,  so  that  when  necessary  the 
circulation  of  water  in  the  tank  may  be  stopped  at  this  point, 
and  the  heat  confined  entirely  to  the  propagating-house. 

There  will,  also,  be  a  chimney  going  straight  from  the  boiler 
up  the  back  wall,  so  that  by  means  of  a  damper  in  this  and  the 
flue  where  it  joins  the  chimney,  the  flue  can  be  used  or  not  as 
necessary. 

The  information  I  ask  for  is — 1st,  Is  my  plan  more  ingenious 
than  likely  to  be  practically  useful,  and  to  meet  the  objections 
said  to  exist  to  tank-heating  ?  and  2nd,  As  to  the  construction 
of  the  tank. 

Quoting  from  your  Journal  of  January  1st,  page  192,  I  read, 
"  We  have  no  preference  for  wood  versus  brick  tanks,  only  we 
think  wooden  ones,  if  well  made,  are  less  liable  to  break  ;  and  if 
well  hammered  at  the  corners  and  joints,  and  a  little  red  lead 
put  there  afterwards  inside,  and  no  paint  given  outside  or  inside, 
there  is  no  end  to  their  lasting  if  made  of  red  deal  well  seasoned 
and  well  supplied  with  water  afterwards."  Would  not  the 
friction  in  a  tank  of  wood  materially  interfere  with  the  circulation 
of  the  hot  water  ?  or  may  I  gather  from  this  that  the  zinc  lining 
is  unnecessary,  as  I  find  the  cost  of  this  makes  the  expense  of  me 
tanks  about  double  what  they  would  be  without  it  ? 

I  trust  some  of  your  correspondents  who  have  had  experience 
in  such  matters  will  criticise  my  plans  and  remarks,  and  give  their 
opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  wood  tanks  without  any  lining. — 
Country  Curate. 
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HEATING  BY  HOT-WATEK  IN   PIPES. 

I  AM  about  to  erect  a  snail  vinery  27  feet  long,  by  21  feet 
wide,  and  should  be  obliged  by  your  informing  me  whet  her  one 
flow-pipe  of  4  inches  diameter,  and  two  return-pipes  of  the  same 
will  give  sufficient  heat  if  carried  all  round  the  house.  Also,  if 
by  dipping  the  pipes  with  an  elbow  to  go  under  the  doorway 
and  then  rising  again,  will  interfere  with  the  proper  circulation 
of  the  water.  Also,  do  you  recommend  the  Vines  to  be  planted 
inside  the  house  and  the  front  wall  to  be  laid  on  arches? — CON- 
STANT Readee. 

[You  do  not  say  if  your  house  is  span-roofed,  or  the  height. 
However,  that  amount  of  piping  will  do  if  you  do  not  eon- 
template  very  early  forcing  ;  but  we  advise  two  flows  and  one 
return.  You  might  then  so  place  your  boiler  at  one  end,  and 
heat  each  side  separately  without  interfering  with  the  doorway. 
Your  lowest  dip  must  not  be  so  low  as  the  top  of  the  boiler.  AVe 
would  as  well  not  dip  at  all,  when  thus  it  can  be  avoided. 

Plant  the  Vines  inside,  but  see  the  arches  are  high  enough, 
and  that  the  inside  border  is  higher  than  the  outside  one. 

If  resolved  to  take  the  pipes  all  round,  you  might  place  all  your 
pipes  level  and  fo  low  that  you  could  step  over  them  at  the  door- 
way thus —  OOO-  fn  s°  doing,  let  the  pipes  rise  on  on  one  side 
to  the  centre  of  the  house  some  3  inches  from  the  boiler,  and 
face  as  much  on  the  oilier  side.  One  half  of  the  house  will  then 
have  flow-pipes  and  the  other  half  the  returns.] 


THE  EOCKEliY  AND   ITS   FOEMATION. 

{Concluded  from  page  103.) 

Or  whatever  material  the  bulk  of  the  mound  may  be  made  of, 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  sufficient  of  the  proper  description 
of  soil  on  the  outside  that  is  to  grow  the  plants  intended  to  be 
cultivated  there.  Most  of  the  Fern  class  like  a  moist  but  open- 
textured  soil ;  and  most  alpine  plants  like  a  soil  partaking  more 
or  less  of  grit,  but  often  more  dry  and  opeu  than  is  requisite  for 
Ferns — in  fact,  the  latter  like  it  moist  and.  shady,  although 
Polypodium  and  some  other  Fel'ns  are  often  found  basking  in 
the  full  sunshine  as  well.  But  it  would  be  as  well  to  secure 
places  for  both  classes  of  plants  different  from  each  other.  And 
by  adding  a  good  proportion  of  road  sand  to  tlie  compost,  and 
covering  the  heap  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  almost  any 
description  of  plants  will  be  found  to  grow  on  it ;  and  by  the 
soil  being  placed  there  before  the  stones,  the  after-trouble  of 
digging  out  and  putting  it  in  will  be  avoided  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
so  well  done  afterwards.  Having  fashioned  the  face  of  the  hill, 
bank,  or  mound  into  the  form  most  in  accordance  with  good 
taste,  the  stones  may  be  arranged,  subject  in  some  respect  to 
the  following  rules  :  — 

1st.  Flat  stones  may  either  he  flat,  or,  if  on  an  inclination, 
the  angle  not  to  exceed  25°.  Loose  stones  on  the  surface  may, 
however,  lie  steeper,  but  very  rarely  let  them  lie  on  their  edges. 

2nd,  All  large  stones  to  lie  on  the  side  having  the  largest 
base,  for  we  will  always  find  the  circumference  of  a  stone  at  the 
ground  surface  larger  than  at  any  part  above  ;  also  let  all  such 
stones  have  the  appearance  of  being  well  set  in  the  ground. 

3rd.  Do  not  arrange  the  stones  at  equal  distances  apart,  like 
a  tesselated  pavement ;  but  let  huge  lumps  form  a  sort  of  natural 
quarry,  regardless  of  the  places  for  plants  growing,  for  these  can 
easily  be  overhung  by  creepers. 

4th.  In  the  formation  of  a  piece  of  rock  like  a  quarry,  select 
flat  stones  merely  fitting  to  each  other,  and  place  them  in  suc- 
cession one  over  the  other  as  nearly  resembling  what  they  are 
found  in  a  state  of  nature. 

5th.  Obtain  the  largest  stones  you  can  for  the  job,  and  make 
the  most  of  them.  In  some  cases  a  thin  flat  one  may  represent 
a  large  bulky  one  by  being  reared  on  its  side  against  a  shrub, 
which,  by  concealing  the  back,  gives  the  idea  that  only  one  side 
of  a  cube  is  seen  ;  but.  this  dodge  must  never  be  adopted  unless 
the  back  can  be  effectually  concealed  at  once. 

6th.  When  water  can  be  had  in  a  stream  running  something 
like  fifty  gallons  a-minute  or  more,  and  with  a  chance  to  have  a 
fall  of  3  feet  or  more,  a  sort  of  a  rustic  cascade  may  be  formed 
where  the  water  falls  over  a  ledge  of  rock  and  flows  away  over 
a  pebbly  bottom.  Or,  if  no  such  fall  can  be  obtained,  the 
water  may  be  made  to  i*sue  from  some  apparent  orifice  in  the 
rock  ;  and  Ferns  and  other  plants  overhanging  its  brink,  a  good 
effect  may  be  produced. 

7th.   Avoid  all  artificial  features  in  water;    and  if  there  be 


only  a  very  small  quantity  with  a  little  fall,  let  that  fall  over  a 
ledge  of  rock  from  some  natural-looking  spout  into  a  sort  of 
trough  below,  and  the  water  in  this  instance  becomes  in  strict 
propriety  "the  well."  Avoid  all  pigmy  attempts  at  jets  d'eau, 
for  domes,  Lotuses,  Convolvuluses,  and  the  whole  hosts  of 
artificial  forms  of  playing  fountains  have  no  place  here;  the 
stream,  well,  cascade,  and  such  natural  features  .aione  being 
admissible. 

It  has  been  explained  rockwork  cannot  we'l  be  formed  unless 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  trees  or  shrubs,  or  on  a 
natural  bank  already  formed  ;  nevertheless,  when  it  is  requisite 
to  form  one,  the  planting  of  such  trees  and  shrubs  may  he  done 
at  the  same  time ;  and  sometimes  banks  of  rockwork  are  made 
to  hide  unsightly  objects,  and  shrubs  being  placed  on  their 
summits  as  well  as  their  sides,  a  good  effect  is  produced.  And 
I  would  not  advise  any  piece  of  rockwoik  to  be  without  ever- 
greens of  some  sort  or  other,  as  Ferns  and  herbaceous  plants 
look  so  bare  in  winter.  One  of  the  best  shrubs  for  covering  a 
steep  bank  i3  Cotoneaster  microphylla  ;  and  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  its  being  converted  into  such  a  purpose  is  seen  in 
Birkenhead  Park  at  the  head  of  a  lake,  where  an  abrupt  hank 
12  feet  or  more  high  is  covered  with  this  trailing  shrub,  and 
looks  remarkably  well.  Savin  may  also  be  used  in  like  manner ; 
and  at  Redleaf  the  Juniperus  repens  is  made  to  cover  a  con- 
siderable space,  but  this  plant  is  less  plentiful  than  Cotonc-aster 
and  more  choice  of  a  situation.  However,  something  or  other 
must  be  added  to  the  herbaceous  plants  to  give  it  a  clothed 
appearance  in  winter. 

In  giving  the  above  general  views  on  rockwork,  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  use  of  roots  and  stumps  of  trees,  which  are  often 
converted  into  fanciful  mounds  or  banks  on  which  plants  thrive 
perhaps  better  than  anywhere  else,  the  decaying  timber  affording 
that  nourishment  so  much  relished  by  alpine  plants,  creepers, 
and  Ferns.  But  roots  are,  properly  speaking,  a  perfectly  arti- 
ficial affair,  and  scarcely  come  under  the  class  of  rockwork, 
that  I  would  hardly  advise  their  being  used  in  conjunction  with 
stone,  unless  in  such  a  position  as  will  insure  of  their  being 
speedily  covered  with  some  permanent  plant.  And  do  not  by 
any  means  allow  them  to  appear  through  the  foliage,  while 
stones  may  do  so  with  perfect  propriety,  and,  in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  conceal  them  entirely  at  any  time  ;  but  a 
judicious  concealment  of  their  bases  sides,  and  when  they  lose 
themselves  hi  the  ground  is  at  all  times  ad*isable. 

Of  the  class  of  plants  proper  for  such  places,  every  one  has 
his  own  particular  favourites.  In  damp,  shady  place?.  Inns 
are  especially  suitable ;  while  in  more  sunny  places  some  alpine 
plants  may  feel  more  at  home  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  as  necessary 
to  say  here  what  it  is  advisable  to  exclude,  as  well  as  what  to 
cultivate ;  and  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  contend  with  in  a 
piece  of  artificial  rockwork  is  the  wild  Convolvulus,  which  it 
would  be  proper  lo  guard  against  in  the  formation  of  the  ground. 
The  common  or  herbaceous  Vinca  is  also  an  unpleasant-looking 
plant  in  winter,  and  overruns  everything  in  the  growing  season ;  but 
the  narrow- leaved  variety  is  better,  and  Yinea  elegane,  the  varie- 
gated one,  is  worthy  of  a  place  anywhere.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
prudent  in  planting  a  rockery  to  avoid  such  pkmts  as  are  likely 
to  be  troublesome  hereafter;  for  when  once  the  roots  of  such 
plants  as  Convolvulus  and  Yinca  git  underneath  and  amongst  the 
stone?,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  them  out.  It  is  belter,  there- 
fore, to  endure  the  thin  appearance  the  planting  may  have  for  a 
year  or  so,  rather  than  plant  such  unruly  plants  for  a  temporary 
purpose  of  serving  that  time.  Some  annual  creepers  would  do 
better  and  be  less  trouble,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  plants- 
intended  to  occupy  the  site  be  not  injured  by  those  lobust 
growers  which  overtopping  everything  at  the  most  important 
growing  time,  would  quickly  injure  if  not  kill  all  beneath  them. 

In  concluding  this  somewhat  long  article,  I  would  advise  the 
intending  creator  of  a  piece  of  rockwork,  to  visit  the  beet-formed 
feature  of  the  same  kind  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
taking  a  lesson  or  two  also  out  of  Nature's  open  and  inviting 
book,  he  will  with  the  aid  of  the  above  remarks  be  able  to  see 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and,  which  is  of  equal  importance,  what  he 
ought  not  to  do.  The  Crystal  Palace  with  its  extensive  flower 
garden  does  not  present  much  in  the  rockery  way  that  is  useful 
to  copy  in  a  small  place,  although  the  mounds  facing  the  lower 
ponds  contain  some  useful  hints  ;  and  tourists  and  others  who 
wish  to  see  rocks  in  their  primitive  state,  may  see  good  examples 
that  way  at  Tunbridge  Wells;  but  I  have  already  quoted  suffi- 
cient exumples,  and  if  I  added  another,  I  might  say  that  the 
public  park  at  Sunderland  is  formed  by  the  side  of  a  disused 
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quarry,  and  tlie  face  of  it  as  well  as  the  mounds  of  debris  is 
worked  into  good  account.  But  most  districts  afford  some 
examples  of  this  class  of  gardening;  only,  as  I  before  stated, 
many  of  them  are  sally  at  variance  with  everything  of  a  like 
kind  we  meet  within  Nature, and  although  in  the  miniature  way 
in  which  we  attempt  to  copy  that  grand  original,  we  have  no 
chance  to  compete  with  her  best  works,  let  us  endeavour  to 
imitate  those  of  a  more  moderate  kind,  and,  above  all  things,  let 
us  beware  of  appearing  in  direct  opposition  to  her. 

J.  Rorson. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  AS   A  SOIL  FOE  FERNS. 

A  correspondent  alludes  to  cocoa-nut  refuse  as  a  soil  for 
Ferns  :  would  you  kindly  direct  me  how  io  use  it — whether 
mixed  with  clay,  and,  if  so,  in  what  proportion  ?  — T.  R.  Lane. 

[The  cocoa-nut  refuse  is  the  host  invention  of  the  day  for 
growing  all  Perns  which  are  anywise  difficult  to  grow,  and,  what 
is  most  singular,  ten  inventors  made  the  discovery  much  about  the 
same  time,  and  we  ourselves  have  been  proving  as  many  eases  as 
we  could.  "Wo  did  prove  every  word  to  be  true,  and  we  sent 
the  proof  plants  to  Mr.  Eyles  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
who  is  very  fond  of  fine  Ferns,  and  he  was  astounded  at  seeing 
how  they  rooted  all  over,  and  in  and  under  every  morsel  of  the 
"  fibre  "  as  if  they  never  could  have  enough  of  it. 

It  is  to  f>3  used  exactly  as  peat  and  sand  are  used  now  for 
Ferns.  It  is  the  substitute  for  both  peat  and  sand,  and  for  very 
delicate  little  Ferns  nothing  else  is  needed  ;  but  for  all  above 
the  smallest,  one-sixth,  or  oa£-eighth,  or  one-tenth  of  the  com- 
post should  be  the  best  yellow  loam,  pounded  as  fine  as  it  can 
be  made.  That  would  do  for  th.e  next  three  degrees  of  strength 
of  plant ;  and  for  very  strong  Ferns  and  for  hardy  ferneries  the 
compost  should  be  one-half  cocoa-nut  refuse  and-one  half  yellow 
loam,  without  turf,  or  lumps,  or  any  sand,  and  no  peat. 

This  fibre,  if  the  paper  makers  do  not  swallow  it  up,  will  make 
a  revolution  in  the  growth  of  fine  Ferns,  at  least  so  we  are  told 
by  the  inventors.^ 


GAZANIA  SPLENDENS. 

I  railed  again  in  crossing  Gazania  splendens  and  rigens  at 
tlie  autumnal  equinox  ;  but  the  old  plants  have  suggested  a  way 
of  using  eplendens,  which  I  hasten  to  notice,  in  order  that  it 
may  have  a  chance  before  the  frost  cuts  up  the  old  plants  now 
out  in  the  flower-beds.  The  older  the  plants  are,  the  more  freely 
.they  seem  to  bloom  and  the  less  growth  they  make,  and  they 
make  hanging-plants  easier  than  any  kind  I  know :  thence,  that 
which  suggested  itself  is  this:  — 

Gardeners  down  in  the  country  who  have  much  to  do  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  summer  plants  in  boxes  for  the  outside  of 
windows,  and  for  flats  and  recesses  about  houses  and  castles, 
have  one  of  the  best  furnishing  slimmer  plants  in  the  country  in 
Gazania  splendens,  if  they  would  now  take  advantage  of  the 
longest  and  strongest  plants  they  have  in  the  beds,  and  which 
they  mean  to  leave  out  to  the  frost.  It  is  a  very  simple  pro- 
ceeding now ;  but  at  the  end  of  next  Slay  it  would  be  one  of  the 
best  moves  one  could  make,  and  then  there  will  be  nothing  to 
do  it  with  unless  the  best  of  the  old  plants  are  lifted  and  saved 
over  the  winter,  for  autumn  or  spring-struck  plants  of  it  will  be 
of  no  use  for  what  I  mean — 'and  that  is,  that  a  row  of  such  old 
plants  should  be  first  planted  close  to  the  outside  of  tlie  plant- 
boxes,  their  heads  or  branches  to  hang  over  the  box  and  to  trail 
down  half  a  yard  at  once  ;  then  to  fill  the  box  in  the  old  way, 
and  to  tack  or  nail  the  strongest  of  the  branches  of  splendens 
along  the  front  of  the  box  at  the  bottom  to  keep  them  from 
being  too  much  shaken  by  the  wind.  They  will  flower  most 
profusely  the  whole  length  of  the  shoots  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber ;  mine,  out  in  pots  on  tlie  window-sill,  have  not  yet  done 
blooming,  and  they  hang  down  and  grow  downwards  as  freely  as 
if  they  were  trained  to  do  so. 

I  almost  blush  to  say  that  a  box  of  Tom  Thumbs,  or  of  any 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  fringed  in  front  with  a  broad  margin  of  this 
yellow,  would  be  just  in  the  fashion,  and  fashion  will  have  its 
away;  but  yellow  and  scarlet  are  not  the  best  two  colours  to 
place  side  by  side  by  any  law  of  contrasts.  But,  certainly,  the 
Gazania  spleudens  is  thus  the  best  outside  trailer  or  hanging- 
down  plant  I  have  yet  seen  tried. 

Mr.   Xinghoru's    plan   of   having    aprons    of  Nierembergia 


gracilis  in  front  of  boxes  of  his  lovely  Christine  is  very  good 
looking  to  the  sun,  and  that  would  be  the  best  aspect  for  the 
yellow  apron  ;  but  the  plant  is  so  hardy  and  so  accommodating 
that  any  aspect  round  the  compass  will  do,  for  Scarlet  Gera- 
niums do  not  look  at  all  well  against  red  brick  houses;  but  foi- 
st one,  or  stucco,  or  white  bricks,  nothing  is  so  telling  as  scarlets 
and  yellow,  except  one  thing,  and  tjhat  thing  would  suit  Gaza- 
niis  m  bloom  to  the  very  shade  of  perfecuon:  the  thing  is  a 
sof:  purple  with  a  tinge  of  lilac  in  it  ;  and  of  all  the  colours  of 
(lowers  that  is  the  richest  ngainst  a  white  background,  and  the 
best  to  contrast  with  Gazania  splendens  ;  always  minding  that 
both  colours  are  resting  on  green,  which  makes  all  the  differ- 
enc;  from  the  notions  of  Chevereil,  whose  book  on  colours  is 
tile  ivry  wurst  for  flowers  of  all  tlie  books  that  ever  were 
printed.  The  purple  and  lilac  combination  you  will  find  in  the 
'unique  Geranium ;  and  Rollison's  Unique,  as  it  is  erroneously 
called,  is  one  of  the  very  best  box  Geraniums  we  have,  if  you 
take  old  plants  of  it  and  keep  it  well  down  in  the  box  by 
training.  Just  try  the  Unique  and  the  splendens  as  I  say  for 
.::•-,  and  then  try  if  ever  you  can  give  them  up  afterwards. — 
D.  Beaton. 


FRUIT  TREES   IN  POTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

"Whether  a  tree  be  planted  in  the  earth  or  in  a  pot,  it  requires 
for  its  perfect  development — 1st,  Substances  containing  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  and  capable  of  yielding  these  substances 
to  the  plant ;  2nd,  Water  ;  and  lastly",  Soil,  to  furnish  it  with 
inorganic  matters.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  must  be 
plenty  of  air  and  light.  If  all  these  be  attended  to,  there  need 
be  no  fear  as  to  the  result. 

Vt  hatever  may  be  the  opinions  and  experience  of  persons 
as  regards  pot  culture  of  fruit  trees,  the  following  facts  cannot 
be  disputed  ;  they  can  be  attested  by  persons  far  and  near. 
Six  years  sinco  I  purchnsed  of  Mr.  Rivers  fifty  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine trees,  together  with  a  few  Plums  and  some  Pears  ;  the  latter 
I  do  not  reler  to,  although  I  had  a  very  good  crop.  These 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  were  potted  and  bedded  out 
against  a  south  wall.  By  the  end  of  autumn  the  wood  was 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  full  of  bloom-buds.  By  the  following 
spring  I  had  built  a  lean-to  house  against  this  wall  110  feet  by 
15  feet,  to  be  used  afterwards  as  a  vinery.  I  parted  off  50  feet, 
and  placed  in  this  the  Pears  against  the  wall ;  the  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Plums  in  front. 

Now  mark  this,  neither  I  nor  my  gardener  knew  anything 
of  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  farther  than  having  paid 
Sawbridgeworth  a  visit ;  yet  the  very  first  year  we  had  the  most 
magnificent  crop,  the  branches  being  laden  to  the  earth,  the 
fruit  quite  as  large  and  as  well  flavoured  as  any  on  tlie  walls. 
I  almost  forget  the  amount  of  fruit,  but  I  think  it  was  about 
a  hundred  dozen. 

The  ventilation  was  perfect,  and  every  pot's.surface  was  covered 
with  about  3  inches  of  rich  black  compos1",  the  gradual  decay  of 
which  fed  the  plants  at  each  meal  with  a  clear  solution  of  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  disintegrated  earthy  inorganics,  &c.  This  sur- 
face dressing  I  believe  to  be  half  the  battle.  And  possibly  at 
the  time  to  which  Mr.  Robson  refers  this  method  might  not 
have  been  adopted.  It  occurred  to  me,  as  I  dare  say  it  did  to 
many  others,  on  reading  Liebig's  article  on  cremacausis— i.  e., 
slow  combustion  or  decay.  I  seldom  recommend  liquid  manure 
for  the  long  run  ;  it  seems  to  suit  Vines,  but  is  apt  to  produce 
surfeit  and  an  excess  of  raw  sap  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
When  a  dry  atmosphere,  to  assist  exhalation,  and  plenty  of  sun- 
light to  fix  the  excess  of  nutriment  is  indispensable,  shoddy 
(woollen  fibres  from  a  cloth  mill)  forms  a  capital  slow  decom- 
posing layer  to  place  over  the  surface  of  the  pots  to  prevent 
evaporation  ;  and  any  slow-decaying  compost,  not  likely  to  get 
hard  and  cake,  forms  a  good  pabulum  above  this.  I  have  such 
a  supply  of  water  and  such  facility  in  applying  it  that  I  am  not 
particular  about  evaporation.  I  should  think  the  outside  of  the 
pots  might  be  covered  with  some  material  better  than  hay,  aud 
something  that  might  act  as  a  nonconductor  of  evaporation  as 
well  as  radiation ;  Bay  boiling  coal  tar  at  2d.  per  gallon,  creosote 
6rf.  per  gallon,  or  jet  varnish  Is.  9d.  per  gallon. 

We  are  rather  famed  lor  our  fruit  culture,  one  gardener  carrying 
off  first  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  a  neighbouring  fruit 
show  this  season  seventeen  prizes  at  once.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  pot  culture  did  not  answer  I  should  at  this  time 
have  nearly  a  hundred  fruit  trees  in  pots? — Sckutator. 
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In  commencing  a  series  of  papers  on  the  In-door  Plant 
Case,  my  first  endeavour  must  be  to  describe  these  cases, 
and  to  say  what  they  aim  at  effecting.  For  this  I  must 
first  glance  back  at  the  many  endeavours  which  have  at 
different  times  been  made  for  enabling  those  who  are 
fond  of  plants  to  grow  or  force  stove  or  greenhouse 
flowers,  or  even  to  preserve  such  as  they  may  have 
bought  for  a  long  time  in  freshness  without  a  proper 
hothouse. 

For  stove  plants  and  for  forcing,  heat  was,  of  course, 
required,  and  most  of  the  means  that  were  tried  for  this 
proved  to  be  attended  by  such  objections  as  rendered 
their  general  use  all  but  impossible.  Gas  was  required, 
or  a  lamp,  with  oil  that  might  spill,  or  lights  that  might 
go  out ;  and  these  cases,  too,  were  constructed  much  too 
low  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  produce  a  goy  display  of 
plants. 

It  always  seemed  to  me,  however,  a  certainty  that  some- 
thing might  be  done.  It  was  quite  impossible  but  that 
a  miniature  house  could  be  constructed  for  the  little 
stove  plants  as  well  as  Crystal  Palaces,  and  enormous 
buildings  for  Victoria  regias.  So  while  others  effected 
the  great,  I  thought  I  would  try  the  little  ;  and  being 
myself  intensely  fond  of  flowers,  and  unable  for  a  time 
to  take  care  of  them  out  of  doors,  I  turned  all  my  efforts 
to  growing  them  in  the  house. 

These  plant  cases,  indeed,  never  could  succeed  till 
some  one  had  time  to  watch  them  day  by  day  ;  looking 
out  for  their  defects,  tracing  those  defects  to  their  causes, 
and  endeavouring  to  remove  them  as  fast  as  they  were 
discovered,  and  this  could  hardly  have  been  done  except 
under  circumstances  such  as  mine  have  been. 

These  cases  are  now  the  simplest  to  manage  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived  ;  but  this  simplicity  is  only  the 
result  of  at  least  two  years' incessant  experimenting  and 
balancing  their  resources,  following  also  on  a  whole  life 
of  gardening,  for  I  remember  having  the  care  of  plants, 
and  at  one  time  growing  some  very  charming  Orchids, 
even  when  quite  a  child. 

The  In-door  Plant  Cases  are  now  I  trust,  sufficiently 
perfect  in  their  working  details  to  afford  a  very  great 


delight  to  many  who  are  debarred  from  all  out-door  gar- 
dening, or  who  cannot  have  a  large  hothouse. 

One  of  my  cases  was  exhibited  at  Kensington  Gore 
at  the  flower  show  there  last  week  ;  and  though  the 
6th  of  November  is  not  a  good  time  for  flowers,  it  will 
give  an  idea,  perhaps,  to  those  who  saw  it,  of  the  actual 
grouping,  and  of  the  kinds  of  plants  that  are  adapted 
for  this  sort  of  culture. 

Many  persons  have,  also,  some  particular  kind  of 
flower  for  which  they  have  a  very  special  preference,  and 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  most  kinds  may  thus  be 
grown  in  different  degrees  of  heat,  different  degrees  of 
air,  different  degrees  of  light,  and  different  degrees  of 
moisture.  The  variation  of  one  of  these  various  requisites 
often  turns  the  scale,  and  each  can  be  regulated  to  any  point 
whatever  by  the  simple  use  of  the  simple  means  provided. 

I  hope  in  succeeding  details  to  give  a  list  of  plants 
adapted  for  such  culture,  whether  stove  or  greenhouse, 
or  only  hardy  plants  and  bulbs  to  be  hastened  on  ;  and 
having  begun  at  the  beginning,  and  so  worked  up  myself, 
I  am  prepared  by  experience  for  most  of  the  small 
disasters  that  befall  such  florists. 

Any  practical  difficulty  that  arises  in  actually  working 
cases,  I  shall  be  also  delighted  to  try  to  meet  and  if  pos- 
sible to  point  out  a  remedy  ;  only  I  give  fair  warning 
that  adaptations  of  my  system  will  generally  fail,  for  no 
one  can  tell  the  number  of  little  requisites,  proportions, 
size,  make,  shape,  boilers,  pipes,  &c,  which  have  had  to 
be  considered,  and  to  be  put  together  to  make  such  a 
structure  as  may  adapt  itself  to  every  season  equally, 
and  to  each  atyle  of  plant,  while  being  yet  easy  and 
simple  in  the  user's  hands. 

The  temperature  of  these  cases  may  be  raised  to  90°, 
going  down  to  65°  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours.  It  may 
otherwise  be  made  to  reach  65°,  and  to  fall  to  about  50°, 
or  it  may  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  it 
stands  in.  Moist  stove  heat,  or  dry,  warm  air,  may  be 
also  regulated  with  equal  ease  and  accuracy. 

As  I  keep  four  cases  in  full  work,  one  of  which  acts  as 
a  stove  and  another  as  a  warm  greenhouse,  I  shall  hope 
to  carry  on  the  management  and  description  of  the  two 
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alternately.  My  other  cases,  generally,  are  kept  un- 
heated,  unless  during  a  sudden  frost,  or  iu  a  long-con- 
tinued time  of  damp  or  foggy  weather. 

I  think  it  is  very  essential  for  all  purposes,  to   have 


cases  such  as  may  be  heated,  if  necessary.  If  not  warmed 
for  months  no  injury  can  arise,  but  if  heat  is  wanted  and 
cannot  be  given  the  consequences  are  embarrasing. — 
E.  A.  M. 


A  FEW  DAYS   IN  IRELAND.-No.  3. 


THE     CHIEF     SECRETARY'S 

If  the  Viceregal  Lodge  be  a  mile  from  I  he  entrance  gate,  the 
lodge  of  the  Chief  Secretary  is  considerably  further  northward. 
It  well  sustains  the  characters  of  lodge,  being  almost  concealed 
on  the  east  side  by  trees  and  shrubs.  I  hardly  know  how  it 
was,  but  I  had  merely  a  glimpse  of  the  west  or  lawn-front  of  the 
house  ;  that  glimpse,  however,  conjuring  up  the  ideas  not  of 
seclusion  and  retirement,  but  of  exposure,  freedom,  and  openness 
in  the  character  of  the  landscape.  The  scenery  of  the  park,  the 
views  of  the  country  adjoining,  and  the  more  distant  Dublin 
mountains,  all  demanding  us  to  lift  our  eyes  from  the  ground 
near  us  and  to  look  further  a-field.  The  very  openness  in  the 
lawn  front  seemed  to  be  somewhat  emblematic  of  a  distinctive 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who,  as  Chief  Secretary,  occupies  this  lovely  residence. 
Leaving  out  of  our  consideration  the  great  fields  of  politics  and 
social  amelioration  and  advancement,  in  which,  we  doubt  not, 
suitable  openness  and  activity  will  be  displayed,  signs  are 
already  appearing  that  the  farm  and  the  garden  will  receive  a 
portion  of  that  energy  and  taste  which  we  hear  are  rendering 
Drayton  Manor  illustrious  for  what  is  beautiful  in  Nature,  and 
classical  and  refined  in  art. 

In  front  of  the  mansion  we  just  noticed  a  number  of  flower- 
beds well  filled,  no  doubt ;  but  though  we  were  not  near  enough 
to  notice  the  arrangement,  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  in 
such  a  place  they  were  either  swept  away  and  their  place  occupied 
by  the  green  grass,  or  a  few  choice  shrubs  ;  or  that  if  flower-beds 
there  were  to  be,  they  should  be  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  sunk  so  much  in  a  panel  as  not  to  be  seen  until  you  came 
near  them.  This  latter  plan  would  be  particularly  desirable  if 
there  was  an  invalid  in  the  house  that  could  not  well  go  further 
to  see  flowers  growing — in  fact,  in  such  a  case,  we  would  break 
down  all  our  prepossessed  ideas  as  to  fitness,  and  have  flowers 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  so  that  their  soothing  influence  might 
be  seen  and  felt. 

Some  people  act  as  if  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  flower-bed, 
a  rustic  basket,  and  an  artistic  vase  can  never  be  placed  wrong 
in  a  garden  :  hence,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  a 
flower-bed  marring  some  beautiful  scenery,  or  destroying  the 
effect  of  a  beautiful  tree  because  you  cannot  see  the  base  of  its 
column  or  bole.  Or  you  find  a  beautiful  Italian  vase  perched 
in  front  of  a  rustic-root  summer-house,  or  you  find  a  mass  of 
roots  and  flints  thrown  up  in  front  of  a  Grecian  mansion ! 
Would  that  some  one  of  undoubted  taste  and  commanding  in- 
fluence, would  tell  us  when,  and  when  not,  flower-beds  should 
be  placed  close  to  a  mansion. 

If  not  deceived  in  our  glimpse,  the  very  reasons  that  told  in 
favour  of  the  flower  garden  at  the  Viceregal,  told  against  it  here 
under  present  circumstances.  Two  we  will  mention,  keeping  in 
view  the  objection  above  stated  as  to  invalids.  The  first  is,  that 
we  can  hardly  fix  our  attention  upon  the  beauties  of  the  sur- 
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pleasantly  but  harshly  on  the  unity  of  expression  ;  and  thus  one 
form  of  beauty  is  led  to  impair  instead  of  to  enhance  another 
distinct  and  separate  form  of  the  beautiful.  The  second  reason 
is,  that  too  much  of  one  form  of  the  beautiful,  clustered  near 
together,  tends  to  produce  a  feeling  of  Batiety,  and  thus  far 
lessens  instead  of  promotes  enjoyment.  Something  like  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  mansion  a  nice  gate  opens  into  a  nice  walk  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  so  wide  and  so  long,  and  so  rich  in  colour  from 
very  wide  ribbon-borders  at  the  sides,  that  the  open  beds  near 
the  house  must  be  very  fine  indeed  not  to  lose  by  comparison, 
and  be  altogether  forgotten  until  the  visitor  or  the  resident 
returns  to  the  house  again.  Were  the  distance  between  the  beds 
and  the  ribbons  greater,  and  that  space  peculiarly  enticing  from 
objects  of  the  rare  and  attractive  in  sylvan  beauty,  the  contrast 
and  comparison  would  not  be  so  rudely  thrust  upon  us.  After 
all,  however,  so  long  as  the  kitchen  garden  is  thus  made  so  orna- 
mental, the  flower  garden  at  the  house  will  never  be  a  telling 
feature  until  its  beds  are  more  attractive  than  the  massive 
ribbons,  and  it  is  either  shut  in  from  the  view  of  the  park,  or 
treated  in  some  distinct  and  separate  way,  as  a  panel,  to  look  as 
well  in  winter  as  in  summer. 

We  met  our  new  friend,  Mr.  McNeill,  the  talented  gardener, 
near  this  gate,  having  had  a  Paul  Pry  peep  over  the  kitchen 
garden  before  we  had  the  privilege  of  finding  him.  The  kitchen 
garden  seemed  much  smaller  than  at  the  Viceregal ;  and,  on  el- 
pressing  our  surprise  that  so  much  space  could  be  devoted  to 
flowers,  Mr.  McNeill  told  us  that  they  could  get  the  coarser 
vegetables  at  the  farm.  The  ground,  however,  was  well  cropped, 
and  we  noticed  in  particular  that  the  Celery  here,  and  elsewhere, 
wa9  very  forward,  and  earthed  high  up  in  Ireland.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  ribbon-borders.  Much  the  same 
style  of  planting  was  adopted  as  at  the  Viceregal,  with  the 
addition  of  separate  and  distinct  groups  at  the  corners;  and 
crosses  and  stars  very  nicely  and  tastefully  done.  The  number 
of  plants  wanted  must  be  immense.  The  kitchen  cropping 
being  shut  out,  the  whole  looks  almost  like  a  rich  flower  garden. 
We  seem  going  back  to  olden  times,  when  the  walks  in  the  kitchen 
garden  were  bounded  by  espalier  or  trellis,  and  a  flower-border 
in  front  of  them.  These  mixed  borders  were  well  enough  in 
their  way,  but  for  massive  effect  could  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  ribbon  in  its  glory,  though  the  glory  be  but  shortlived.  The 
rows  here,  as  well  as  at  the  Viceregal,  were  clear  and  distinct — 
not  so  close  perhaps  as  some  of  us  would  wish,  though  having 
peculiar  advantages. 

Ribbons  are  even  more  general  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
and  there  is  one  thing  in  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
we  have  seen  would  be  improved,  so  far  as  we  think,  though 
as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  other  men  may  with  propriety 
think  and  act  differently  The  improvement  in  our  opinion 
would  be  the  having  the  borders  eloping  regularly  from  back  to 


rounding  scenery,  and  upon  flower-beds  so  placed  on  an  open  I  front,  if  to  be  seen  on  one  side  only.  In  these  and  other  wide 
lawn,  without  any  background  near  at  hand,  at  one  and  the  borders  we  have  seen,  the  back  rows  are  tall,  to  blind  what  is 
same  time.     Nay,  that  the  very  attempt  to  do  so  breaks  in  uot  |  behind   them   in  the  way  of  the  purely  useful —consisting   of 
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Sweet  Teas,  Hollyhocks,  Tablias,  &c. :  but  some  four,  or  fire,  or 
more  rows  next  the  front  arc  more  uniform  in  height, and,  there- 
fore, present  almost  a  level  surface  to  the  eye,  which  we  know 
some  people  like  not  only  in  ribbons  but  in  beds.  The  lines,  of 
colour  are  equally  well  seen  when  looked  at  from  either  end,  but 
■we  do  not  think  they  are  so  well  seen  as  you  walk  along  by  the 
side  of  them  ;  and  more  room  is  required  to  keep  the  line  of 
colour  distinct  than  when  on  the  slope.  This  is  no  new  iiha  of 
ours  ;  for  some  years  ago,  when  giving  akind  of  review  of  Shrub- 
land,  and  noticing  the  ribbon-border,  which,  backed  by  ever- 
greens, and  having  on  the  other  side  of  the  green  drive  a  steep 
romantic  hunk,  was  yet  as  level  as  a  level  could  make  it,  we  could 
not  help  thinking  thai  the  colours  would  have  been  more  telling 
if  the  hack  lines  had  been  the  highest,  and  the  front  the  lowest. 
Figs.  1  and  2  will  give  a  rough  representation  of  what  we  mean ; 
even  if  the  lines  sloped  more  than  in  fig.  1,  the  different  rows 
would  show  more  as  you  went  along  the  walks,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  10  feet  wide,  and  the  borders  15  feet.  Fir/.  2  is  something 
like  the  way  the  ribboning  is  done  at  the  Pheenix  Park,  and  we 
know  it  will  have  many  admirers.  There  is  no  need  to  illustrate 
a  wide  flat  border,  because  a  Strawberry-bed  in  flower  would 
show  that  well  enough.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  very  wide 
flat  ribbon-borders  are  a  waste  of  energy,  as  the  distinctive  mark- 
ings of  the  lines  are  apt  to  be  lost.  This  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
the  case  with  borders  planted  as  fig.  2,  because  the  higher  lines 
at  the  background  reflect  the  light  back  on  the  lower  level  ones 
in  front. 

Of  course,  a  sloping  bank  could  be  made  of  plants  somewhat 
similar  in  strength  if  the  ground  was  first  made  sloping.  Fig.  4 
is  on  the  supposition  that  the  plants  are  selected  for  their  dif- 
ferent rows,  according  to  their  natural  heights  ;  and  here  lies  a 
little  difficulty,  as  some  plants  will  not  grow  equally  strong 
every  season,  and,  if  a  line — say  near  the  centre,  was  unduly  de- 
pressed, it  would  spoil  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Some  friends 
^also  complain  that  when  the  suitable  heights  are  secured,  the 
rows  can  hardly  be  kept  distinct ;  but  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty villi  this  if  stout  sticks  are  put  in  as  thick  as  a  Sneer  every 
two  yards,  but  out  of  sight,  and  connected  with  small  thread 
cord  to  keep  the  rows  from  intertwining  and  mingling  with  bo 
much  that  is  magnificent  in  these  ribbon-beds.  We  should  like 
much  if  Messrs.  McNeill  and  Smith  would  try  a  small  border 
sloped  to  the  Box  next  season,  and  give  us  their  candid  opinions 
of  the  two  systems,  for  after  all  we  may  be  wrong  in  this  matter. 

Of  course,  what  has  been  said  has  chiefly  reference  to  ribbons 
made  with  straight  lines,  or  at  least  lines  parallel  to  the  walk  or 
the  boundary ;  but  the  same  principle  will  apply  to  ribbon- 
borders,  with  winding  lines  along  the  centre,  but  straight  lines 
at  the  sides  to  suit  the  straight  walk,  if  straight  it  be.  The 
same  gradation  as  to  height  will  also  apply  to  what  are  called 
spotted  ribbon-borders — for  instance,  when  the  ground  colour  mav 
be  Variegated  Alyssum  and  raised  spots  on  it  of  blue,  orange, 
scarlet,  and  purple.  The  highest  spots  should  be  farthest  from 
the  eye  if  the  border  is  to  be  seen  on  one  side,  and  in  the  middle 
if  seen  on  both  sides.  Considering  the  immense  quantity  of 
fine  ribboning  here — so  much  as  would  surprise  many  English 
gardeners,  I  just  throw  out  these  ideas,  and  leave  them  to  make 
their  way  if  deserving  of  consideration. 

Besides  these  fine  ribbons  1  noticed  beds  of  fine  Stocks,  and 
splendid  China  Asters,  and  some  wonderful  flowers  of  a  very 
dwarf  kind,  the  stems  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 
Everywhere  the  greatest  neatness  and  cleanliness  prevailed,  there 
being  a  place  in  the  reserve  compost-ground  for  rubbish  of  all 
kinds,  and  none  to  be  seen  anywhere  else.  It  was  evident  that 
there  was  an  honourable  and  friendly  rivalry  between  these 
artistes  of  the  Phoenix.  Here  again  I  met  splendid  plants  of 
Chrysanthemum  trained,  and,  I  believe,  cultivated  in  the  same 
way  as  referred  to  the  other  week ;  and  which,  before  they  are 
in  bloom,  it  would  puzzle  most  people  to  say  which  were  the 
best,  if  even  then.  Some  of  the  plants  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember were  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  mass  of 
firm  shoots  scarcely  15  inches  to  18  inches  in  height.  Pelar- 
goniums, too,  were  splendid,  one  fine  house  full  of  large  plants, 
and  plenty  of  smaller  ones  elsewhere.  The  larger  plants  were 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  diameter  now,  and  would  be  at  least 
a  foot  or  18  inches  more  in  May  and  June.  I  rather  think 
none  of  these  had  bloomed  this  season,  but  were  treated  much 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  the  other  week.  The  shoots  were 
very  equal  in  strength  all  over  the  plants,  and  the  leaves  (old  of 
firmness  and  the  highest  health,  though  at  this  season  not  too 
large  in  size.     They  were  all  tied  down  to  a  ring,  or  a  series  of 


rings,  and  not  a  stick  of  any  kind  used,  unless  the  two  that 
crossed  the  pot  to  support  the  circular  ring. 

Besides  these  Geranium-houses  and  some  frames  there  were 
only  two  small  plant-houses — one  with  two  wings  and  a  circular 
domed  one  for  its  centre,  which  might  have  clone  very  well  if 
the  wings  had  been  of  any  size ;  but  being  mere  names  or  make- 
shifts from  being  so  small,  plants  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
well  from  the  constant  variations  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected; one  great  advantage  of  a  good-sized  house  b 
somewhat  equability  of  its  temperature  as  compared  with  a 
small  one.  The  other  house  was  a  small  lean-to,  where  as  we 
entered,  the  wind  being  boisterous,  a  fine  plant  of  Aeaei  i  I)rum- 
mondi  was  thrown  down,  as  the  pot  in  which  it  grew  was 
standing  on  another  too  small  to  meet  the  force  of  the  gale. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  remedied  in  some  degree 
by  the  opportuuity  of  placing  plants  in  the  forcing-houses  (to 
which  we  will  presently  allude),  it  was  very  pleasing  to  meet,  not 
only  villi  a  good  general  collection  of  flowering  plants  for  winter 
and  spring — as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Eu- 
phorbias, Juslicias,  &c,  but  a  number  of  very  fine  specimen 
plants,  which,  though  not  wonderful  for  size,  were  beautiful  for 
their  compactness  and  high  health  and  vigour.  Among  these 
we  noticed  fine  plants  of  Rogiera  cordata,  Adamia  versicolor, 
Cyrtoceras  reflexa  ;  AHamanda  Schottii,  5  feet  by  4  feel  ;  Cyr- 
tanthera  magnifies,  3  feet  by  3  feet ;  Heboclinium  ianthemum, 

4  feet  by  4  feet ;  Medinilla  magnifies,  4  feet  by  3  feet ;  ■  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda,  5  feet  by  4  feet  ;  Posogueria  longifiora,  5  feet 
by  4  feet,  very  fine.  A  fine  plant  of  the  handeome-foliaged 
Agnostis  sinuatus  was  showing  bloom,  supposed  to  be  the  first 
time  it  has  bloomed  in  Ireland. 

Among  fine,  young  greenhouse  plants,  Heaths,  PimeleaSj 
Epacris,  &c,  the  following  were,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  : — Acacia  Drummondi,  4  feet  by   4  feet  ;   A.  grandis, 

5  feet  by  4  feet;  Acrophvllum  venosum,  3  feet  by  3  feet ;  Ade- 
nandra,  of  kinds,  such  as  fragrans,  speciosa,  unitlora,  &c, 
averaging  3  feet   by  3  feet  ;   Eriostenion  buxifolium,    3   feet   by 

3  feet ;  E.   cuspidatum,   5   feet  by  4  feet  ;    Eriea    Cavendishi, 

4  feet  by  4  feet ;  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  3  feet  by  3  feet ;  P.  de- 
eussala,  3  feet  by  3  feet;  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  5  feet 
by  4  feet,  &c. 

The  sight  of  the  back  settlements  would  have  done  some  of 
our  grumblers  good,  who  never  can  get  a  place  for  anything,  as 
t'.iey  would  find  that  even  under  the  shadow  of  royalty  here, 
many  a  makeshift  must  be  made.  Fine  young  plants  were 
standing  under  the  protection  of  old,  ricketty,  worn-out  frames  ; 
and  as  we  understand  water  is  a  little  scarce  in  the  park,  some 
of  the  best  compact  greenhouse  plants  were  half-plunged,  or 
more,  in  ashes,  in  a  bed,  and  by  posts  and  rails  back  and  front 
the  means  were  provided  for  placing  some  old  sashes  a  yard  or 
more  above  the  plants,  so  that  whilst  they  had  a  free  current  of 
air  all  about  and  among  them,  they  would  still  he  protected 
from  the  soakings  that  drenching  rains  would  give.  The  force 
of  the  sun's  rays  could  easily  be  blunted  by  dulling  the  glass 
when  desirable;  though  most  of  the  old  glass  would  be  dull 
enough  for  anything.  It  is  often  to  places  like  this  that  we  must 
go  to  learn  to  make  the  most  of  everything.  "  Never  be  beaten, 
never  give  up,"  should  be  the  watchword  of  the  gardener. 

All  kinds  of  small  fruit  had  been  plentiful  and  good,  but  like 
as  with  us  Pears  and  Apples  were  scarce,  though,  the  latter  was 
pretty  fair,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  best  part  of  a  bushel 
lying  on  a  walk,  which  the  gale  of  that  day,  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, had  rattled  down.  1'he  wall  trees  seemed  in  excellent 
order,  and  a  high  Peach-wall  pre-eminently  so.  It  did  one's 
eyes  good  to  see  them,  for  such  a  crop  of  fine  fruit  even  then 
left  we  were  not  privileged  to  see  this  season,  and  on  looking  over 
the  wall  we  could  see  the  knobs  from  which  many  fruit  had 
been  taken.  We  regret  that  there  and  then  we  did  not  get  from 
Mr.  McNeill  all  the  minutiae,  aud  whether  he  covered  or  not, 
and  how  if  he  did.  We  have  no  doubt  that  when  he  sees  this 
he  will  tell  us  all  about  it.  Such  Peaches  out  of  doors  have  been 
a  rarity  this  season  ;  for  elsewhere  they  seemed  as  scarce  in 
Ireland  as  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  great  proportion  of  tender  fruits,  chiefly  Grapes,  are 
grown  in  a  long  range  of  iron  curvilinear  houses,  of  which  the 
enclosed  (fig.  3),  is  a  simple  section.  I  forgot  to  ask  if  ever  the 
-I  been  used  for  Pines,  for  they  would  answer  admirably 
for  the  purpose,  as  from  having  pipes  below  the  bed-  there 
would  be  no  want  of  a  regular  bottom  heat.  The  section  shown 
represents  shelves  in  the  bed  ;  but  in  some  of  the  houses  the 
surface  seemed  dry  earth  to  keep  the  Tines  from  damping,  and 
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we  were  given  to  understand  that  after  a  lot  of  clinkers,  &&,  above 
the  pipes,  fermenting  matters  could  also  be  introduced  if  deemed 
advisable.     In  such  beds  wc  can  well  conceive  the  lots  of  imder- 
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crops,  as  Dwarf  Eidney  Beans,  or  even  of  Cucumbers  and 
Melons  if  deemed  desirable.  In  some  of  the  houses  where  the 
Grapes  were  cut  or  not  quite  ripe,  we  found  numbers  of  plants 
in  pots  and  in  excellent  health,  and  for  these  and  whatever  may 
be  grown  in  the  season  beneath  the  Vines,  a  good  chance  is  given, 
as  the  rods  of  Vines  were  about  6  feet  apart.  Mr.  McNeill  com- 
plained of  the  Cliasselas  Musque  cracking,  but  the  later  Vines 
showed  every  sign  of  coming  to  first-rate  perfection.  There 
were  two  peculiarities  in  these  houses.  First,  by  rising  a  couple 
or  three  steps  at  the  doorway,  the  back  path  is  sufficiently 
elevated  to  enable  a  person  to  work  in  the  bed  coveniently.  The 
second  feature  is,  that  without  greatly  encroaching  on  the  width 
of  the  back  pathway,  and  by  means  of  arches  in  the  back  wall,  a 
narrow  pit  is  made  at  the  back,  in  which  the  Musa  Cavendishii 
is  grown  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  whole  length  of  the  range, 
and  was  producing  some  fine  clusters  of  fruit.  Asking  if  any 
heat  could  be  applied  below  the  roots,  Mr.  McNeill  shook  his 
head  in  the  negative,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  wish  I  coidd  get  it." 
We  understood  from  another  quarter,  that  in  these  regal  gardens 
the  current  expenses  and  what  little  alterations  it  may  please  them 
to  make,  are  defrayed  by  those  holding  office  for  the  time  being  ; 
but,  that  for  all  large  alterations  and  improvements,  an  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to  the  State  for  a  grant,  and  there  is  generally  so 
much  circumlocution,  and  circumbendibus,  and  circle-go-round- 
and-round,  without  coming  to  a  practical  decision,  that  unless 
for   some    great   object    the    trouble    and    worry    exceed    the 


Before  closing  this  gossiping  letter,  we  must  notice  one  more 
lean-to  vinery  in  front  of  Mr.  McNeill's  cottage,  where  the 
Grapes,  chiefly  Black  Hamburghs,  were  very  fine  and  as  black 
and  well  coloured  as  they  could  be.  A  section  is  given  by  Mr. 
McNeill's  kindness.     Fit).  4.     The  Vines  grew  well  enough  and 
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produced  good  bunche3  and  berries,  but  were  deficient  in  colour 
and  given  to  shanking.  The  remedy  applied  we  cannot  do  better 
than  give  in  Mr.  McNeill's  own  words.  "  My  predecessor  having 
put  in  a  large  drain  4  feet  deep  along  the  front  of  the  border,  I 
had  only  to  take  out  a  cut,  4  feet  deep,  the  whole  length,  then 
with  steel  forks  work  up  to  the  front  wall,  pegging  back  the  roots 
as  we  went  on,  and  taking  care  to  keep  them  moist  by  rolling 
them  in  damp  moss  as  rach  Vine  was  disentangled.  We  took 
up  in  this  way  some  half-a-dozen  of  Vines  at  a  time.  We  then 
thoroughly  drained  the  bottom,  giving  it  a  good  slope  to  the 
front  drain,  and  then  placed  over  it  some  18  inches  thick  of 
brickbats  and  rough  lime  rubbish.  On  this  we  put  6  inches  of 
fine  lime  rubbish  rammed  hard,  and  on  that  a  layer  of  fresh 
turf,  grassy  side  downwards.  So  much  for  drainage.  Having 
laid  on  good  compost  for  20  inches  deep,  over  that  we  spread 
out  the  Vine  roots,  raising  all  the  points  a  little  to  allow  for 
sinking,  and  over  them  put  about  8  inches  more  soil,  so  that  the 
border  when  finished  had  about  28  inches   depth  of  soil.     This 


work  was  done  in  February  1858,  and  ever  since  we  hare  hud 
good  crops  of  finely-coloured  Grapes,  and  no  Bhanking."  The 
mode  and  the  results  speak  for  themselves.  R.  Fisn. 


MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

BBEEATOBY     BESIABKS. 

Fob  several  yearB  past  my  "better  half"  lias  been  putting 
the  question  to  me,  "  Why  do  you  not  instruct  John  (the  man 
we  call  our  gardener)  how  to  grow  Mushrooms.  Ton  know 
very  well  how  they  should  be  grown  ?  "  I  have  been  accustomed 
on  such  occasions  to  state  in  a  hesitating  marmrr  (my  eon  cienre 
all  the  while  upbraiding  me,  and  saying  as  plainly  ae  possible, 
"  you  know  nothing  about  Mushroom  growing,"),  that  I  viould 
"see  about  it."  I  did  on  such  occasions  see  very  plainly 
that  Mushroom  growing  was  no  joke,  for  on  looking  into 
those  ponderous  volumes  of  Mcintosh,  into  the  one  heavy 
volume  of  Thompson,  into  various  Numbers  of  The  Cot- 
tage Gaedenee,  into  Loudon — in  short,  bemuddling  my 
brains  to  an  enormous  extent,  I  found  so  many  ways  of  get- 
ting to  the  end,  that  my  resolution  failed  me,  and  instead  of 
trying  some  of  the  methods  recommended,  I  relapsed  into  a 
pleasant  apathy,  and  thought,  without  even  making  use  of  my 
convenient  phrase,  that  I  would  see  about  growing  Mushrooms 
when  I  could  make  up  my  mirid  whose  method  of  growing 
them  was  the  best.  Well,  I  did  not  see  about  it,  and  I  did  not 
instruct  John  how  to  make  a  bed,  till,  I  think,  on  the  18th  of 
last  May  I  saw  in  a  contemporary  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
gardens  at  West  Hill  House,  Highgate,  and  a  short  description 
of  the  method  of  growing  Mushrooms  there.  I  promptly  wrote 
to  Mr.  Young,  the  gardener  there,  to  clear  up  a  point  or  two, 
which  he  at  once  did.  I  have  had  perfect  success,  and  have  for 
some  weeks  thought  of  giving  you  in  as  short  a  space  as  possible 
how  and  what  I  have  done.  A  useful  article  ou  Mushroom 
growing  in  No.  32,  but  of  the  same  lengthy,  vague  character  as 
those  given  by  most  gardeners,  has  determined  me  to  conden'se 
in  as  few  lines  as  possible,  how  I  grow  Mushrooms, 
irr  bed,  ahd  how  i  made  it. 

About  the  20th  of  June  last,  I  gave  orders  to  my  groom  to 
save  a  one-horse  load  (say  twenty  bushels)  of  droppings  from  the 
stable,  and  to  take  out  all  the  long  pieces  of  straw,  leaving  the 
short  pieces  mixed  with  the  droppings.  This  load  was  placed  in 
an  open  shed  in  case  of  very  heavy  storms  coming  on  to  saturate 
it.  I  then  bought  from  the  gatherers  twenty  bushels  of  droppings 
from  the  road.  This  being  mixed  with  sand  cheeks  the  too 
rapid  fermentation  of  the  stable-droppings.  This  I  mixed  with 
the  above,  and  formed  it  into  a  heap  like  a  haycock.  Fermen- 
tation, as  the  doctors  say,  "  supervened,"  and  on  the  28th  of 
June  I  reckoned  my  materials  ready  to  make  my  bed. 

I  fixed  upon  my  cellar  as  the  place  to  make  it  in.  Ms  being 
dry,  light,  and,  for  a  cellar,  moderately  airy,  temperature  all 
the  year  round  from  50°  to  57°,  I  had  a  bottomless'  box 
prepared,  made  with  inch  boards,  7  feet  long,  4'  feet  wide, 
and  20  inches  deep.  Into  this  I  had  my  forty  bushels  of 
horse-droppings  placed,  hammering  them  down  with  a  rather 
heavy  mallet  as  they  were  emptied  into  and  spread  about 
it.  'The  surface  was  then  levelled,  a  thermometer'  placed  just 
under  the  surface,  and  the  bed  left.  On  the  6th  of  July  I 
found  the  thermometer  down  to  70°  (it  should  not  be  lower 
than  70°,  nor  higher  than  75°).  I  then  took  half  a  bushel  of 
good  spawn — mine  was  the  Miltracb — and  planted  it  in  pieces 
from  about  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  1  inch  thick,, 
poking  it  in  just  under  the  surface  with  my  fingers.  I  then  took 
some  light  mould,  not  dusty,  but  rather  dry — it  was  refuso  pot 
mould  sifted,  and  spread  it  over  the  bed  3  inches  deep,  hammer- 
ing it  down  with  a  heavy  spade,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  quite 
smooth,  hard,  and  level,  and  the  depth  of  mould  thus  pTessed 
down  was  about  2  inches  over  the  spawn.  About  the  end  of  July 
the  Mushrooms  began  to  appear,  and  ever  since  the  middle  of 
August  this  small  bed,  28  square  feet,  has  given  enough  not 
only  for  the  wants  of  my  house,  but  enough  for  my  neighbours. 
The  bed  is  at  this  moment  crowded  with  Mushrooms  of  all  sizes, 
the  small  ones  are  so  thick  that  they  look  as  if  white  Mustard 
seed  had  been  strewed  over  the  bed.  Any  one  with  a  cellar  not 
too  damp,  or  a  shed  not  too  airy,  may  grow  Mushrooms  in  boxes 
of  the  depth  given  as  above.  A  box  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide 
would  give  a  great  abundance,  and,  I  believe,  that  no  uncer- 
tainty in  their  culture  exists,  if  people  will  do  as  I  have  done. 

It  will'  be  seen  that  no  covering  i9  used,  and  what  a  nuisance 
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it  used  to  be  to  have  to  remove  the  covering  of  hay  before  you 
could  gather  a  few  Mushrooms.  I  have  watered  my  bed  three 
times  since  it  was  made,  for  I  found  the  surface  getting  quite 
dusty  in  August.  I  gave  it  each  time  about  three  gallons  of 
water,  warm  (temperature  90°),  sprinkling  the  surface  with  a 
fine  rose. 

I  can  tell  your  readers  that  a  Mushroom-bed  placed  as  mine 
is,  in  a  light,  dry  place,  is  most  interesting,  and  the  flavour  of 
Mushrooms  thus  grown  without  covering  is  most  delicious.  I 
have  never  eaten  any  equal  to  them. 

BEQTTISITES    FOE    GROWING   MUSHROOMS. 

1.  A  bottomless  box  20  inches  deep  and  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
wide,  and  from  5  feet  to  7  feet  long.  If  your  wants  are  great, 
have  more  boxes. 

2.  A  dry  cellar  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  50°.  This 
will  do  for  a  crop  all  the  year  round.  The  temperature  of  my 
cellar  is  now  51°,  and  the  Mushrooms  are  growing  freely. 

3.  In  default  of  a  cellar,  a  close  shed  with  thick  walls  either 
of  brick  or  stone,  in  which  the  maximum  temperature  in 
summer  is  not  more  than  60°.  A  place  of  this  kind  will  do  for 
Mushroom  culture  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  but  not  for 
the  depth  of  winter. — Agaricus. 


BLOOMING  TACSONIA  MANICATA. 

At  page  31,  Vol.  XXV.,  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  Mr. 
Beaton  offers  a  donkey  to  "  the  first  who  will  show  him  Tacsonia 
ignea  and  T.  manicata  in  bloom." 

If  no  one  has  hitherto  claimed  the  donkey,  I  can  claim  half  of 
it  by  showing  Mr.  Beaton  T.  manicata  in  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  about  the  colour  of  T.  mollissima,  but  single.  It  is  grcwin<* 
at  the  east  end  of  a  small  conservatory,  where  in  severe  weather 
the  temperature  is  never  above  40°,  and  last  winter  was  often 
below  30°.  It  has  been  grown  chiefly  for  its  beautiful  foliage, 
which  is  always  clean.  Neither  red  spider,  green  fly,  nor  thrips 
will  touch  it.  I  have  sometimes  used  its  leaves  for  garnishing 
dessert. 

The  cause  of  its  blooming  I  take  to  be  this  :  Two  or  three  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  shoots  were  trained  some  12  feet  or 
15  feet  beyond  the  usual  limit,  to  cover  a  bare  rafter,  but  with- 
out the  least  idea  of  making  it  bloom.  These  shoots  were  allowed 
to  grow  unstopped  until  they  were  rather  wild.  When,  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  about  the  middle  of  August  it  showed  bloom 
and  has  been  blooming  ever  since,  but  it  is  nearly  over  now, 
November  1st. 

When  done  blooming  I  intend  to  prune  it  back  very  severely, 
and  will  train  some  outside  next  year ;  but  no  stopping.  It  is 
very  vigorous.  Would  Mr.  Beaton  recommend  root-pruning  ? 
— Larix. 

[No.  Never  root-prune  a  Tacsonia  after  it  comes  to  a  bloom- 
ing mood,  or  rather  after  undergoing  your  own  most  judicious 
way  of  growing  it.  If  all  would  exhaust  climbers  of  all  kinds 
by  long  growths  and  no  stopping  or  shortening  of  the  main 
shoots  at  winter  pruning,  they  would  all  bloom,  Rose  climbers 
among  the  rest.  Mr.  Beaton  would  rather  not  cut  a  doukey  into 
halves,  but  wishes  "Labix"  to  make  haste  and  let  us  see  the 
flowers  of  Tacsonia  ignea  also,  and  then  he  shall  have  the  donkey 
— the  very  one  Mr.  Judd  refused.] 


advisable  to  give  them  some  well-rotted  manure  in  the  present 
autumn,  and  two  or  three  times  during  the  growing  period 
scatter  some  salt  over  the  ground  which  their  roots  occupy,  it 
will  find  its  way  down  to  them ;  be  careful  not  to  give  them  an 
over-dose.  If  its  appearance  be  unsightly,  cover  it  a  little  ;  but 
it  need  not  be  buried  deep,  as  it  will  be  sure  to  find  its  way  down- 
wards. We  have  never  weighed  the  quantity  we  use,  but  if  the 
ground  was  scattered  over  about  in  the  same  way  that  weeds  are 
destroyed  in  walks  with  the  same  material  it  will  be  ample — it 
is  better  to  stop  Bhort  of  the  quantity  than  overdo  it.  But  if 
your  trees  show  evident  signs  of  going  backward,  examine  and 
renew  the  soil,  giving  them  fresh  earth  without  manure,  and 
we  think  by  your  description  of  it  that  it  will  be  pretty  good — a 
dry  chalky  soil  is  usually  the  most  inimical  to  the  Peach.  Stiff 
loams,  if  not  resting  on  stagnant  water,  are  generally  good  ;  and 
the  dark  loams  of  many  of  the  central  counties  produce  excellent 
fruits.— J.  R.] 


SALT  AS  A  MANURE  TO  PEACH  TEEES. 

In  your  Number  of  May  14  is  an  article  on  the  culture  of  the 
Peach,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robson.  He  there  gives  his  opinion 
that  salt  may  be  u*ed  as  a  manure  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines  to 
considerable  advantage.  I  propose  adopting  his  recommenda- 
tion for  my  Peach  trees,  and  should  be  obliged  with  a  little 
advice  upon  the  subject,  which  may  be  useful  to  other  subscribers 
to  your  Journal. 

My  Peach-house  is  30  feet  by  12  feet,  the  trees  are  trained  on 
a  wire  trellis  parallel  to  the  glass.  They  have  been  planted 
about  six  years  and  have  succeeded  tolerably;  there  was  no 
border  made  for  them,  nor  has  the  soil  been  renewed  or  manured. 
The  natural  soil  of  the  garden  is  a  black  mould  about  2  feet 
deep,  on  rock  of  the  oolite  formation.— A  Subscriber. 

[As  salt  is  one  of  those  convenient  manures  which  can  so  easily 
be  transmitted  into  the  system  of  the  tree  during  the  growing 
season,  it  is  best  only  to  apply  it  then.  But,  as  you  say  your 
treeB   show    symptoms   of    requiring    assistance,   it   would   be 


WINTERING  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

Recently  you  recommended  the  pots  of  this  Lilium  to  be 
plunged  in  the  borders  all  the  winter.  Would  you  advise  me 
(situated  as  I  am  in  the  south,  and  not  many  hundred  yards 
from  the  sea)  to  plunge  my  pots  in  the  border  (placing  a  piece 
of  slate  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon)  ?  Would  you  also  advise 
me  to  cover  with  straw  or  litter? — J.  Blacklocke. 

[Unless  they  were  in  the  hands  of  first-class  gardeners,  the 
Lilium  lancifolium,  or  what  are  called  Japan  Lilies,  are  far  more 
safe  out  in  the  open  borders  of  the  garden,  and  if  in  pots,  the 
pots  to  be  plunged  out  of  doors  from  November  to  March,  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  islands,  including  even  the  Orkenies,  beyond 
the  Pentland  Firth.  But  very  few  in  all  these  islands  know 
how  a  bulb-pot,  or  a  pot  with  any  half-hardy,  or  any  delicate- 
rooted  plant,  should  be  plunged,  except  he  be  a  gardener,  and  a 
good  gardener  too. 

To  put  a  slate  under  a  plunged  pot  in  winter,  or  a  piece  of 
board,  or  anything,  in  fact,  would  be  ruination  to  a  thousand 
kinds  of  plants.  The  right  way  is  to  open  a  small  trench  in  an 
open  part  of  the  garden,  and  let  it  be  just  4  inches  deeper  than 
the  pot,  or  pots,  and  only  as  wide  as  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  or  a 
little  wider.  In  the  bottom  of  that  trench,  at  one  end,  lay  down 
two  flat  brickbats,  flat  stones  will  do — so  close  that  the  pot  is 
suspended  between  them — then  the  bottom  of  the  pot  hangs  in 
the  space  between  the  supports,  and  no  worm  can  get  in,  and 
the  drainage,  the  main  thing,  is  thus  most  perfect.  Put  in  two 
more  bricks  or  flat  stones  to  support  the  next  pot,  and  let  the  rim 
of  it  just  touch  the  rim  of  the  first  pot.  Do  all  your  pot  bulbs 
in  that  way,  and  the  surface  of  the  row,  or  rows  of  pots,  to  be 
just  1  inch  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  ground.  Only  1  inch, 
recollect.  As  long  as  the  weather  is  mild  leave  them  so,  but 
when  you  know  a  change  is  coming  draw  a  ridge  of  soil  over  the 
pots.  The  ridge  should  be  18  inches  wide  at  bottom,  or  across 
the  pots,  and  9  inches  high  for  the  smallest  size  ;  but  it  may  be 
a  yard  high,  and  twice  that  across  the  bottom,  if  one  likes,  and 
has  materials  to  do  it  with.  Old  tan,  or  sifted  cinder  ashes,  or 
sawdust,  are  just  as  good  as  the  soil  for  the  ridge.  When  the 
weather  opens  in  the  spring,  open  the  ridge  and  see  how  they 
look,  and  put  a  couple  of  inches  deep  over  the  pots  again,  and 
they  may  remain  there  till  the  plants  are  in  bloom.] 


COCOA-NUT    FIBEE  EEFUSE  AND  ITS  USES. 

I  mte  near  a  cocoa-nut  mat  manufactory  made  of  yarn  which 
is  spun  in  India  from  the  filaments  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  husk, 
and  I  am  told  that  none  of  the  fibre  is  spun  into  yarn  in  Eng- 
land, or  imported  here. 

In  using  the  yarn  for  the  matting  there  is  some  waste  of  the 
fibre  from  the  friction,  and  also  from  cutting  the  surface  of  the 
yarn  to  obtain  an  even  surface  of  the  mats.  These  trimmings 
form  a  light  mass  of  fibres  about  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length, 
and  the  waste  from  the  friction  is  of  a  more  dusty  nature. 

Will  you  inform  me  if  these  are  the  articles  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Beaton  as  being  so  useful  for  mulching,  and  for  growing  Ferns 
in  ?  Is  it  not  likely  to  be  a  good  thing  for  drainage  over  crocks', 
instead  of  moss  ? 

I  found  it  very  useful  in  protecting  the  shoots  of  young 
Potatoes  from  the  frost,  by  placing  a  handful  over  their  tops 
when  just  coming  above  ground.  It  is  so  light  and  elastic  that 
the  shoots  readily  rise  through  it.  I  also  used  it  round  the  roots 
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of  Tea  Roses  against  a  wall  covered  over  with  cinder  ashes,  and 
I  did  not  lose  one  of  those  Roses. — Cocoa  Fibee. 

[The  outer  coat,  or  husk,  of  the  shells  of  the  cocoa-nut  are 
pounded  into  dust  like  sawdust,  in  order  to  separate  the  fibres, 
just  as  the  stalks  of  hemp  and  flax  are  done  to  obtain  their  fibre. 
That  sawdust-like  stuff  is  full  of  broken  bits  of  the  fibre,  and 
that  is  what  is  good  for  Ferns,  and  Palms,  and  bulbs,  and  all 
bedding  plants,  and  all  plants  for  the  kitchen  pot,  and  also  the 
best  thing,  perhaps,  in  Nature  to  bring  alive  and  make  to  flourish 
old  Orange  trees  and  old  Camellia  trees  that  are  already  three- 
parts  dead,  to  all  of  which  we  have  had  abundant  proof.  The 
mat  makers,  therefore,  can  have  no  cocoa-nut  refuse,  only  the 
refuse  of  the  cordage  which  is  spun  where  the  nuts  grow.  That 
refuse  is  the  best  of  drainage  stuff  for  pot  plants,  and  with  a 
little  tuft  of  it  over  the  hole  there  is  no  need  of  crocks  at  all. 
That  stuff  is  also  the  best  thing  for  plaster  instead  of  hair  ;  also, 
the  best  thing  to  put  between  a  hotbed  of  dung  and  the  soil,  or 
leaf  mould  over  it,  and  the  very  cords  of  which  they  make 
door,  and  passage,  and  tramp  mats,  is  the  very  best  and 
cheapest  thing  near  large  towns  to  support  Scarlet  Runners  on. 
Against  division  walls  put  a  row  of  nails  6  inches  apart  along 
the  bottom  of  the  wall,  another  row  as  high  as  you  can  reach, 
cut  the  cord  to  that  length  between  the  lower  and  upper  nails, 
and  run  a  length  from  nail  to  nail.  Keep  it  dry  in  winter,  and 
it  will  last  seven  years,  perhaps  fourteen  years. — D.  B.] 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
The  storing  of  all  keeping  roots  to  be  completed.     Trench 
and  manure  ground  where  any  is  vacant.     Collect  leaves  for 
covering  Sea-kale.     Artichokes,  immediate  protection  to  be  given 


as  are  growing  too  luxuriantly  to  wood  without  producing  fruit 
Let  a  wide  and  deep  trench  be  opened  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  stem,  so  that  a  man  can  work  with  freedom  standing  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  roots,  he  will  then  find  less  difficulty  in 
undermining  the  tree.  As  the  smaller  roots  are  cleared,  they 
should  be  tied  in  bundles  to  the  larger  to  prevent  their  being 
bruised,  and  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  workman.  When  the 
tree  is  taken  up  the  large  perpendicular  and  bruised  portions  of 
any  others  to  be  cut  clean  off.  Replant  as  soon  as  possible. 
Raspberry  plantations  may  be  cleared  of  the  dead  canes  and 
superfluous  wood ;  the  suckers  to  be  taken  off,  and,  where 
required,  the  strongest  to  be  at  once  planted  for  succession. 
Fig  trees  to  have  some  dry  fern  or  spruce  boughs  nailed  over 
them  to  prevent  injury  from  severe  frost ;  though  this  is 
less  likely  to  occur  this  season  than  any  we  remember,  as, 
from  the  fine  light  and  warm  summer  we  have  had,  the  wood  of 
every  description  of  trees  is  well  ripened,  and,  consequently,  will 
resist  the  effects  of  severe  weather  with  greater  impunity  ;  where- 
as, if  ill-matured,  it  would  suffer  severely.  If  we  may  venture 
to  predict,  we  should  say  that  next  season  would  be  more  than 
usually  abundant  in  fruit  of  all  sorts. 

STOVE. 
Let  such  of  the  Orchids  as  have  completed  a  good  season's 
growth,  and  which  are  somewhat  inclined  to  be  deciduous,  sink 
gradually  into  repose.  Those  evergreen  kinds,  as  some  of  the 
Dendrobiums,  the  JSrides,  Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  &c,  on  blocks 
or  in  baskets  to  be  loosened  a  little  from  the  roof,  if  too  near,  in 
order  the  better  to  escape  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  to 
which  that  situation  -would  expose  them  in  winter. 

GREENHOUSE   AND    CONSERVATORY. 
Look  regularly  over  the  plants,  and  remove  all  decayed  and 


to  the  roots,  if  not  already  done ;  in  some  situations  it  may  be     decaying  leaves,  and  keep  everything  sweet  and  clean.     Water 


unnecessary,  but  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  We  have  known 
a  whole  plantation  to  be  destroyed  by  frost  in  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  favourable  situation,  and  where  it  was 
thought  quite  unnecessary  to  protect  them.  Cabbages,  all  that 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  being  earthed  up  should 
have  it  done  before  severe  frost  sets  in.  Red  Cabbages  for 
spring  use  may  still  be  planted.  Cauliflowers,  those  now  pro- 
ducing heads  are  very  valuable,  therefore,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  frost,  either  by  digging 
them  up  and  planting  them  in  frame?,  or  pulling  them  up  and 
hanging  them  in  a  very  cool  shed.  Protect  from  slugs  the  young 
plants  under  hand-lights  or  in  frames.  Endive,  transplant 
as  many  as  possible  into  frames  where  they  may  be  at  least 
protected  from  rain.  Sudden  frost  succeeding  the  late  heavy 
rains  will  more  injuriously  affect  advancing  salads  than  any  other 
possible  circumstances  of  weather.  Radishes,  these  are  some- 
times required  the  year  round  ;  where  this  is  the  case,  it  will 
now  be  necessary  to  sow  on  a  slight  hotbed  ;  after  they  are  up, 
air  to  be  given  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  If  they  are 
sown  immediately  they  will  be  ready  to  draw  by  the  end  of 
January.  Rhubarb,  a  few  old  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  boxes  or  pots,  which  may  be  placed  in  a  Mushroom 
or  forcing-house,  where  the  heat  is  about  60°.  Small  Salad, 
keep  up  a  succession  by  sowing  in  boxes  about  twice  a-week. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Where  the  principal  part  of  the  flower-beds  are  now  empty, 
let  them  be  well  turned  up  to  the  bottom,  and  if  much  exhausted 
the  application  of  a  good  dressing  of  leaf  mould  will  be  found 
the  most  suitable  restorative  for  this  department.  The  intro- 
duction here  of  strong  manures  has  generally  a  tendency  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  causing  an  over-luxuriance  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  production  of  bloom.  Protect  the  roots  of 
the  Tea  and  Perpetual  Roses  and  Fuchsias  with  a  coat  of  wood 
ashes.  The  Roses  and  half-hardy  climbers  against  walls  to  be 
pruned  and  nailed  before  being  covered  up  ;  but  while  the  wea- 
ther continues  mild,  the  longer  they  are  exposed  the  better.  The 
planting  of  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  if  not  already  done,  should  now 
be  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  The  planting  of  all  kinds  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  may  now  be  advantageously  proceeded 
with.  Grass  lawns  and  gravel  walks  to  be  constantly  attended 
to,  or  otherwise  they  will  soon  become  unsightly.  Take  up  the 
Dahlias  as  soon  as  the  tops  are  frosted ;  do  not  clean  too  much 
soil  from  them,  it  will  prove  a  protection  when  dry. 

FRTJIT    GARDEN. 
It  is  now  a  good  time  to  take  up  and  root-prune  such  trees 


to  be  given  with  care,  they  should  have  no  more  moisture 
supplied  from  the  watering-pot  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  flagging.  If  the  house  is  free  from  damp,  no  artificial 
heat  will  be  required  until  danger  from  frost  is  actually  appre- 
hended ;  but  take  care  that  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  such 
order  that  it  can  be  instantly  used,  as  the  necessity  for  it  may  be 
daily  expected. 

FORCING-PIT. 
Keep  up  the  supply  of  all  kinds  of  bulbs  and  the  usual  shrubs, 
and  other  plants  required  for  winter  decoration. 

PITS    AND    FRAMES. 
All  plants  intended  to  be  wintered  in  these  structures  to  be 
finally  arranged  as  soon  as  possible.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
We  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  2nd,  and  a  sharpish  frost 
on  theeveningof  the  3rd,  and  morning  of  the  4th,  which  has  rather 
impaired  the  beauty  of  all  outside  ornament.  Had  not  thrown 
earth  round  the  stems  of  Dahlias  many  days  too  soon.  As  soon 
as  the  snow  was  over  on  the  2nd,  whipped  up  all  the  Cauliflowers 
at  all  forward,  and  secured  them  in  a  shed.  Turned  over  on  their 
sides  a  bed  of  young  Cauliflowers  just  beginning  to  show  in  an 
earth  pit,  and  brought  all  others  beginning  to  button  and  put 
them  with  good  roots  in  the  same  place,  where  protection  can 
be  given  them.  Put  straw  ready  to  cover  Radishes  outside  on 
a  bank,  and  made  up  a  bed  of  litter  and  leaves,  and  sowed  the  first 
bed  that  will  have  heat  to  assist  them.  The  bed  was  about 
2-1-  inches  high  at  back,  and  18  inches  in  front,  and  would  not 
produce  much  heat  as  the  materials  had  been  previously  used  ; 
but  the  height  of  the  frame  would  permit  of  a  good  lining  of 
dung,  and  leaves  being  put  againBt  it  in  winter  when  the  Radishes 
might  need  a  little  to  make  them  crisp  and  short ;  the  Radish 
being  one  of  the  few  things  that  are  generally  better  when  forced 
than  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  Protected  the  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  in  turf  pit,  still  bearing  nicely,  and  removed  those  in  pots 
into  a  pit  where  a  little  fire  heat  could  be  given  to  them.  Regu- 
lated Cucumbers,  which  we  intend  to  keep  a  little  longer  for  a 
party,  and  then,  most  likely,  will  destroy  them,  as  we  find  that 
hardly  any  visitors  will  look  at  them  in  winter.  Took  up  some 
Lettuces  fit  for  use,  and  placed  them  under  glass  protection  in 
an  earth  pit.  Put  slates  and  tiles  over  Endive  to  blanch  them, 
and  would  have  taken  means  to  protect  them  too,  but  the  frost 
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is  all  gone,  and  plenty  of  deluging  rains  have  come  instead. 
Swept  over  Mushroom-beds  with  a  hair-broom,  and  sprinkled 
the  surface  with  a  little  fresh  hay,  and  have  generally  plenty,  though 

the  fine  dried  horse-droppings  form  a  small  part  of  our  dung 
compost — in  fact,  I  use  almost  anything  to  give  a  little  heat  to 
start  with,  and  use  horeedung  chiefly  for  surfacing,  to  insert 
the  spawn  in. 

FEUIT    GABDEN. 

Our  iS/faii'lr-ny-pots  are  still  partly  out.  The  little  nip  of 
frost  will  do  them  good  as  helping  to  cheek  growth,  and  part 
have  now  been  put  under  protection,  and  the  rest  will  be 
secured  from  heavy  wet  and  frost  as  soon  as  possible.  We  will 
either  sink  the  pots  or  pack  them  close  together  iu  leave9  so  as 
to  defend  the  pots  from  the  frost;  and  the  tops  can  also  be 
secured,  though  a  few  degrees  there  will  do  less  harm  than  having 
tile  pots'  exposed.  The  pots  have  been  standing  on  a  hard  gravel, 
with  tar  underneath,  and  so  little  water  have  they  had  of  late 
that  the  roots  have  been  running  quite  freely  along  tin'  sfilirftice 
of  the  gravel,  and  some  of  the  pots  required  a  gentle  pull  to  take 
them  up.  The  roots  thus  nipped  off  will  not  injure  the  plants; 
but,  had  I  thought  of  it,  the  pots  would  have  had  a  twist  round 
three  weeks  ago,  and  most  likely  every  week  since.  This  would, 
perhaps,  have  tended  t6  ripen  the  buds  even  better,  though  I 
have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  them.  A  correspondent  sftVfii  in 
reference  to  a  practice  detailed  the  other  week,  "  Do  you  then 
prefer  plunging  Strawberry-pots  at  nil  times  that  are  intended 
for  forcing?"  And  1  reply,  No!  I  only  prefer  keeping'  the 
pots  from  frosts  in  winter.  In  summer  I  prefer  the  pots  to  be 
exposed  somewhat,  and  to  stand  on  a  hard  bottom  ;  and,  even 
in  early  forcing,  I  either  prefer  the  pots  to  stand  exposed  on  a 
hard  bottom,  or,  if  plunged  at  all,  that  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
should  be  on  a  hard  surface,  as  a  board  or  shite. 

Ban  the  hoe  through  Strawberry-quarters  that  the  rain  might 
sink  in  when  it  came.  Repotted  some  Peaches,  &c  ,  into  larger 
pots.  "Would  have  done  it  earlier  il  I  had  had  the  pots,  but  as  they 
still  retain  some  leaves,  and  as  the  pots  were  three-pArri  pluhgi  d 
in  the  ground,  and  will  be  covered  all  over  with  litter,  hope  the 
roots  will  keep  growing  away  all  the  winter,  so  that  the  buds 
will  receive  no  cheek  in  spring  from  the  late  repotting.  The  shift 
was  not  a  large  one,  the  fibres  were  disentangled  a  little  at  the 
Bides,  the  plant  being  well  watered  previously  and  the  new  soil 
ratmmed  in  as  hard  as  possible,  and  left  a  little  higher  than  the 
old  ball  in  the  centre.  Being  thus  plunged  and  covered  over 
with  litter,  and  protected  in  a  glass  case  no  more  water  will  be 
needed  until  the  buds  move  in  the  spring.  Plunged  and  treated 
others  not  fresh-potted  in  the  same  manner  until  we  can  find 
time  to  fop-dress  them  well.  Tines  in  pots  the  same,  and  being 
put  as  close  as  they  would  stand  comfortably,  we  shall  thus 
secure  room  for  Strawberries  and  other  things,  where  they  can 
he  kept  dry.  Looked  over  Tines,  the  houses  being  flat,  some 
kinds  are  apt  to  damp  with  all  the  air  that  con  be  given  to  them, 
and  one  bad  berry  soon  makes  other  two  or  three  bad.  A  steep 
roof  is  the  one  for  late  Grapes.  If  wed  glazed,  moisture  drop- 
ping from  condensation  is  next  to  impossible.  Stripped  off 
lots  of  Fig  leaves  to  give  light  to  Geraniums,  &c,  placed  below, 
as  the  Figs  still  refuse  to  give  over  ripening,  though  a  few  days' 
dull  weather  would  render  them  not  worth  eating.  Pruned 
front  i  art  of  Peach-house,  washed  and  painted  the  wood  with  a 
paint  of  clay,  cowdung,  and  sulphur  j  forked  up  the  border,  and 
filled  the  space  with  boxes  of  variegated  Geraniums,  just  •truck, 
in  order  to  have  them  wdiere  covering-up  could  be  avoided,  and 
anything  like  damping  be  prevented. 

Tine-pits  were  also  cleaned  and  regulated,  and  filled  with 
plants  in  the  meantime;  and  late  cuttings  not  quite  forward 
enough,  were  brought  from  cold  pits  and  j  la<vd  in  pits  where  a 
little  bottom  heat  could  be  given,  and  air  at  pleasure,  by  just 
giving  a  little  fire  heat.  Thes'e  movings  will  enable  us  to  have 
room  id  cold  frames  and  earth  pits  lor  young  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces,  &c,  and  give  some  Space,  too,  for  similar  things  in  on 
orehorddiouse.  The  old  Geraniums,  &c,  stuffed  in  sh»ds,  of 
conrse,  escaped  all  tl  e  frost ;  and  as  we  have  no  rough  boxes 
at  hand,  as  time  permits  We  keep  stripping  them  of  the  short 
points  of  then-  shoots  and  all  the  leaves,  and  stuffing  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  of  them  into  an  ci;;hf  of  twelve-inch  pot, 
filling  up  three-parts  With  common  soil,  watering  well,  allivwing 
them  to  settle,  and  then  placing  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  drv  soil 
on  the  surface,  and  then  placing  tiuni  below  stages,  in  sheds, 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  so  that  neither  frost  nor  damp  to  any 
great  extent  will  reach  them. — R.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Jonmal  of  Horticulture,  $c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mis  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  Subjects,  i'  they  eipi  ct  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

Skeletonising  Leaves  {A  Subscriber).— We  iio  net  know  the  mode  of 
skeletonising  leaves  in  ;i  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  if  we  did  we  should  not 
think  ourselves  justified  in  publishing  it,  s;nce  ihediscoverer  offers  to  impart 
it  to  any  one  for  5s.,  and  to  which  lie  is  fairly  entitled*. 

Coal  Ashes  on  Grass  Land  (Tr.).— If  the  soil  is  a  strong  loam,  clayey 
or  wot.  the  coal  ashes  will  bo  of  benefit:  but  if  the  sail  is  light  and  dry  tlcy 
will  ilo  more  harm  than  (500*.  It  the  Clovers  and  Trefoils  do  not  grow  well 
inydur  meadow  this  may  arisefroni  a  deficiency  of  sutphatcof  lr 
in  the  soil,  and  in  that  case  a  slight  addition  of  the  ashes  to  your  f  arthy 
compost  would  lie  beneficial,  for  such  ashes  always  contain  sulpha'e  of  iime. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse  (Mary). — If  vou  know  any  one  who  will  take 
a  sack  to  the  Kingston  manufactory,  fill  it,  direct  it,  and  take  it  to  the 
railway  station,  yon  may  have  the  sack  lull  gratis.  Ton  had  better,  as  yon 
live  in  Lancashire,  inquire  at  Liverpool  er  M' minster  for  a  cocoa-nut  fibre 
mat'ing  manufactory.  You  can  obtain  it  there,  or  at  any  other  such  manu- 
factory, as  readily  as  at  Kingston. 

MrsuRooiis  Growing  vxnFit  a  Conservatory  [IT.  II.).—  Your  elan  and 
description  serin  both  ood.  and  we  shoole  sav  there  is  no  don't  hut  you 
will  be  successful.  One  tt  oil',  however,  is  almost  need.ess— that  is,  a  circu- 
lation of  air  underneath  the  beds.  Mushrooms,  like  every  other  ftnigus, 
prow  best  with  a  confined  rather  than  an  ever-chansi!!.  : 
we  should  think,  with  the  height  you  have,  one  i''  not  two  shelves  Blight  be 
fitted  up,  and  allow  the  bottom  bed  to  lie  on  the  ground.  Slate  is  an  excellent 
material  for  shelves,  and  we  hope  the  roof  of  your  Mushroom-house  for  room) 
is  arched  brick  or  stonework,  and  not  timber,  as  nothintg  tends  to  destroy 
timber  faster  than  the  confined  air  and  warmth  of  a  Mushroom-bed.  You 
■will,  however,  sec  some  other  articles  relating  to  Mushrooms  in  our  columns, 
and  you  may  depend  on  the  practical  ehaiaCfer  of  such  con  inunkations, 
But.  so  much  depends  on  the  mate  ials  used  and  other  circumstances,  that  a 
failure  is  not  always  a  condemnation  of  the  means  used. 

Keeping  down  Paw  in  a  Pit  (C  /Vice). —Concrete  the  bottom  of  the 
place,  then  cover  it  with  drv  rough  ashes,  and  give  air  at  all  favourable 
opportunities*.    See  answer  in  full  about  jtits  in  our  nest  week's  Journal. 

Flower-deus  i'.A  67.,  Lynn). — We  uniformly  refuse  to  advise  how  beds 
should  either  tie  sown  or  planted.  We  only  point  out  what  is  v.  rong  in  the 
planting  and  sowing  submitted  to  us. 

Wai.ionian  Case  iC.  S!).  —There  is  not  a  men  in  your  whole  county  who 
can  make  a  Wr.ltonian  proper,  except  one  man,  the  original  maker,  one  of 
Mr.  West's  men,  whom  he  instructed.  Scores  of  people  have  made  the 
attempt  both  here  and  in  America,  but  to  no  purpose  One  of  our  friends  in 
New  York  spent  £15  en  it  and  failed,  and  after  that  had  to  buy  one  from  Mr. 
West.  Mr.  Joius.  on  Pur'  iton  Hill,  who  is  in  the  same  line  of  business  as 
Mr.  West,  and  who  had  full  access  to  Mr.  West's  workshops  and  stores,  made 
many  of  them,  and  advertised  them  cheaper  than  his  next-door  friend,  but 
they  tailed.  Mr.  bed  on  as-nres  us  the  "woks"  inside  these  Case:*  areas 
ingenious  as  the  woik  1  f  the  clnrkniaker.  He  also  tells  us  that  it  is  a  point 
of  trust  in  him  never  to  describe  the  making  of  a  Case,  and  no  one  else  can 
describe  it  save  Mr.  West  himself  and  his  maker.  And  all  our  rieseriptlons- 
of  it  go  no  further  than  the  drawings  which  accompany  the  advertisement. 

Peach  'lairs  on  a  Small  SrACF.  [Inquirer).— lake  aheaiycrop  if  you 
can  get  it,  and  that  will  stunt  the  tiees.  If  that  does  not  do  it  sufticicntly, 
cut  the  roots  in  summer  whenever  you  find  the  shoots  getting  too  strong ; 
keep  the  shoots  equal  size  by  disbudding  and  stopping  back  to  1  inch  or 
'2  inches  any  shoots  that  appear  too  gross;  that  is  one  way.  Another  is — 
suppose  that  y  u  have  as  many  leading  young  shoots  as  con  want,  lay 
them  in  regularly,  cause  every  1  ltd  to  start  next  season,  and  all  the  well- 
placed  ones  retain  :  and  instead  of  allowing  young  shoots  to  grow  on,  stop 
them  when  they  have  made  tines  or  lour  leaves,  stop  again  wh<  n  a  couple  or 
three  leaves  are  formed,  and  thus  you  will  have  the  shoots  covered  over  with 
spni'3.  A  little  roor-pruning  or  liftli  g  these  plants,  and  leplanting  them 
every  other  year,  will  make  them  tmittul  and  lessen  vigorous  growth. 

Apples  and  Pears  for  an  Espalier  IIailes-g  (/oYiai.—  Apples.— Adams' 
Pearmain,  Cellini,  Coinish  Gillillowrr.  Pears.— Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Williams'  Boncln  otien. 

Fiowering  Hardy  Plants  for  Pillars  (W,  m)  —Plants  of  the  Jastuinum 
nudiflorum,  though  yielding  no  scent,  would  look  beautiful  with  their  yellow 
(towers  m  winter  and  spring.  Roses  would  also  be  beautilul  in  summer,  and 
the  double  white  Clematis  would  be  splendid  and  sweet  iu  autumn.  We 
might  fix  en  a  hundred  plants,  but  hardly  anything  would  beat  the  Clematis, 
especially  if  there  was  an  arch  over  the  gate. 

Striking  Pirns  'A.  /..  A.)  —'the  best  way  of  striking  and  growing 
Ferns  is  too  wide  a  question,  and  includes  a  dozen  other  questions.  What 
kind  of  Ferns  do  you  mean?  Sa\  which,  and  we  can  soon  answer  you  in 
fall.  TRe  cocoa  refuse  question  is  answered  111  a  reply  to  another  corre- 
spondent  to-day. 

Destroying  .Moss  on-  FkoiT  TfiBES  /.v,  to/-'.— Painting  the  stems  with  a 
creamy  mixture  of  quicklime,  and  soot  added  to  subdue  the  oifensive  white- 
ness; or  scrubbing  the  stems  with  a  hard  serubbing-biush  dipped  iua  strong 
brine  of  common  salt,  are  effectiv  e  appl  cations. 
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and  Laxdlokp  (Toi -*/>'<; >s  S:il»«ri!<  r).— 
mid  venture  bo  plant  trees,  <fcc,  on  another 
i  title  to  tli<;  tenancy  than  the  worse  than 
worthless  soap  of  unstamped  writing  of  which  you  send  us  a  copy.     It  is 

wore--   than    worthless,   because,   if  it  is  at  nil  binding,   it  enipinv.-is   y ■ 

landlord  to  Rive  you  notice  on  the  1st  of  next  December  to  quit  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  in  th ■■  very  worst  period  a  nurseryman  can  mrit  We  cannot 
advise,  you  how  to  act  if  vour  landlord  is  unfriendly ;  but  if  you  both  act 
rationally,  the  best  course 'to  pursue  will  bo  to  have  a  friendly  arrangement 
for  you  to  quit  at  a  season  iwe  favourable  to  the  removal  of  nursery  slock. 
The  writing  can  be  stamped  at  any  time  upon  paying  a  fixed  penalty. 

Lapaoebia  kosfa  Culture  [C.  K ).— We  find  that  No.  575  is  out  of  print, 
so  we  condense  from  it  the  I  olio  wing.  For  the  first  three  -a*  tour  years  of 
good  growth  Lapageria  may  be  grown  in  a  pot  as  well  as  in  a  border,  as  S0JV,c 
extra  heat  can  be  tlius  given  it  lor  two  or  three  months  in  the  spring,  as  we 
have  reported  from  the  nurseries.  The  plant  should  not  be  potted  under  any 
circumstances  later  than  the  middle  of  August,  nor  be  kept  in  artificial  beat 
the  middle  or  end  of  September.  In  ordinary  cases,  however, 
uglt  not  to  receive  artificial  heat  after  the  summer  sets  in  warm 
ispense  with  fires  in  stoves  and  drawing-rooms.  Keep  the  frost 
inter,  and  at  the  end  of  February  introduce  it  into  stove  heat,  if 
there  is  a  stove  ;  and,  after  H  inches  of  iresh  growth  ore  made  in  heat,  pot  it 
afresh,  if  it  require  it,  and  keep  it  in  this  heat  till  the  end  of  May,  by  which 
you  will  gain  two  more  months  to  the  summer  as  it  were.  A  north  rafter  in 
a  conservatory-house  will  suit  it  host;  but  as  to  pole,  pillar,  trellis,  or  chains, 
they  are  all  the  same  to  all  climbers.  As  to  the  si/.e  of  the  pot  or  pan.  that 
depends  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  roots.  Once  it  is  fairly  in  good  growth, 
Lapageria  rosea  requires  an  enormous  deal  of  water— say  four  times  more 
than  a  Passion- Flower.  When  three  or  four  years  old  it  should  be  planted 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory -border. 

Names  of  Fruits  (J.  I".).— Apples.—  No.  1,  Cambridgeshire  Pippin  ; 
2,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  3,  Court-pendn  Plat ;  4,  Pearson's  Plate.  Peaks,— 
Mo.  1,  Winter  Nelis ;  2,  Crasanne  ;  3.  Hacon's  Incomparable;  4,  Passe 
Colmar.  (//.  /.  K).—  No.  1  is  a  bad  specimen  of  Dachesse  d'Angouleme; 
2,  Napoleon  ;  3,  Winter  Nelis  ;  4,  Beurrede  Hance  ;  5,  Thompsons' ;  6,  Black 
Worcester.  {Devon).— No.  1,  Boston  Russet;  2,  Gloria  Mundi ;  5,  Hicks' 
Fancy,  or  more  properly  Early  Nonpareil.  {S.  T.  I'.).— Your  Apple  which  is 
so  beautifully  striped  and  with  a  bloom  on  it  is  Hoarv  Mornirg  The  green 
one  is  Bedfordshire  Foundling.  {Clericus).— No.  1.  Veruhim  Pear,  or,  as  it 
used  to  be  called,  Buchanan's  Spring  Beurr<?— it  is  only  a  stewing  Pear  ; 
2,  BeuirdDiel;  3,  Passe  Colmar;  4,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme;  5,  Bturr 
d'Aremberg;  6,  Bcurre  F-osc  ;  7,  Knight's  Monarch.  \A  Subscriber). — D° 
have  mercy  onus.  How  do  you  think  we  can  find  time  to  examine  and  nam0 
about  three  dozen  Pears  and  more  than  half  as  many  Apples?  You  musL 
wait.  [Adam,  j'ttn). — It  is  the  fruit  of  Passiflora  eclulis.  You  may  still 
plant  Roses  in  the  open  ground. 

Names  of  Plants  [T.  E.).— Taxodium  distichum  and  Rhamnus  alaternus 
maculatus.  {J.  D.). — Very  imperfect  examples.  They  appear  to  be— 
1,  Matricaria  chamomilla  ;  2,  Geranium  pusillum  ;  3,  Scabiosa  succisa; 
4,  Galium  parisiense. 


FLOWER    SHOWS    FOR    1861. 

November  12th  and  13th.    Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Sec.,  W.  T.  Howe. 
November  14th  and  15th.    Crystal  Palace.     (Chrysanthemum  Show.) 

Sec,  W.  Houghton. 
N.B. — Secretaries  of  Societies  intending  to  advertise  in  our  columns  will 

oblige  us  by  sending  an  early  intimation  of  their  exhibition  days. 

POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE- 

WHO  MAY  WIN  AT  BIRMINGHAM  AND   THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE   SHOWS. 

A  SHOET  time  since  it  was  our  duty  to  warn  our  friends  and 
readers  that  it  was  time  to  make  their  entries  if  they  intended  to 
be  among  those  who  achieve  the  great  distinctions,  and  secure 
(if  they  wish  to  do  so)  the  substantial  profits  of  the  great  prizes 
at  Birmingham  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  For  many  years  at  this 
period  we  reiterate  old  instructions  to  our  subscribers,  and  ask 
ourselves  whether  our  efforts  are  not  "  tedious  as  a  thrice-told 
tale."  We  need  not,  however,  wait  for  an  answer.  The  queries 
we  receive,  and  the  advice  that  is  asked,  prove  to  us  either  that 
the  knowledge  is  laid  aside  till  wanted  and  is  not  then  to  be 
found,  or  that  it  is  altogether  forgotten,  or  that  there  is  always  a 
new  cUbs  springing  up,  and  that  if  every  new  subscriber  buys 
our  back  lumbers  he  does  not  of  necessity  read  them. 

The  art  and  practice  of  prophesy  have  of  late  taken  a  start  in 
the  racing  world.  The  prophets,  iike  fortune-tellers,  make  stock 
of  their  success,  and  sink  their  failures  in  the  waters  of  Lethe  ; 
or,  seeing  we  are  just  now  on  our  classical  stilts,  we  will  say 
that  many  of  the  modern  prophecies  are  like  the  ancient  oracles, 
and  will  bear  such  interpretation  as  may  be  desired  even  by 
adverse  parties.  These  are  at  best  but  utilitarian  days;  all 
things  have  their  money  price,  and  "re-racing  "  the  fu'ure  will 
be  invaded  and  forestalled,  and  the  events  of  next  month  posi- 
tively descriheil  in  return  for  thirteen  postage  stamps  enclosed  to 
"K.  P.,"  care  of  Tom  Saunders,  Pegasus  Office,  White  Horse 
Lane. 


We  are  very  glad  no  such  efforts  are  required  of  us.  We  can 
tell  Senipronius  "  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success,"  but 
we  can  abo  teach  him  to  do  more — we  can  teach  him  to  deserve 
it.  Perhaps  that  requires  qualification.  We  can,  then,  tell  him 
what  to  avoid  ;  we  can  lay  down  a  chart  in  which  all  the  rocks 
and  quicksands  on  which  many  have  made  shipwreck  of  their 
success  will  be  plainly  marked.     To  our  work,  then. 

Spanish. — Perfectly  upright  comb  for  the  cock,  falling  over 
for  the  hens.  Thoroughly  wdiite  faces,  without  mixture  of  red. 
Perfectly  black  plumage.     Size  desirable,  not  essential. 

Dorkings. — Size  essential.  Combs  immaterial ;  but  alike  in 
all  the  birds  composing  the  pen.  White  legs,  and  good  distinct 
five  claws.  It  is  well  to  observe  that,  although  it  is  desirable, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  the  extra  claws  should  be  long 
ones.  Disqualification  cannot  follow  where  there  are  five ; 
but  two  nails  on  one  claw  are  not  sufficient.  In  the  Coloured 
Dorking  classes  there  is  no  fixed  or  settled  colour;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  must  be  no  startling  incongruity  or  offimsive 
contrast.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  the  competition  at 
these  great  shows  is  very  great,  and  at  times  so  close  that  a  trifle 
will  turn  the  scale.  In  these,  as  in  all  white-legged  fowls,  it  is 
well  to  send  them  to  an  exhibition  clean,  and  a  flannel,  with  a 
little  warm  water  and  soap,  will  remove  all  superficial  dirt. 

Cochin-Chinas. — Large  size  very  desirable,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently important  to  hide  defects.  Straight  and  upright  combs, 
sharp  heads,  well-clipped  wings,  ample  fluff,  and  well-feathered 
legs  necessary  to  success.  In  the  Grouse  and  Partridge  varieties, 
the  cocks  must  have  black  breasts,  and  the  less  yellow  tinge 
there  is  in  the  hens  or  pullets,  the  better  it  will  be  for  their 
chance  of  success;    The  white  variety  must  have  yellow  legs. 

In  the  Game  you  must  have  sharp  and  intelligent  heads, 
close  plumage,  straight  combs  for  the  hens,  absolute  matching 
in  colour,  flat  feet,  short  thighs,  faultlessly  straight  breast-boues, 
and  high  condition.  The  exhibitor  in  these  classes  must  be  very 
careful  that  his  birds  agree,  and  the  appearance  of  concord  for  a 
few  hours  is  not  enough.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  causes 
numbers  of  disqualified  pens,  because  a  cock  and  hen  or  pullet 
cannot  compete  where  two  are  necsssary  ;  and  when  Game  fowls 
disagree,  cannibalism  begins  at  once.  It  is  a  natural  but  a  sorry 
consequence  to  find  a  prize  lost  and  a  good  bird  spoiled  for  want 
of  painstaking. 

Show  your  Polands  honestly.  Do  not  seek  to  improve  the 
black  with  white  top-knots  by  trimming  away  any  black  feathers 
there  may  be  in  front  of  the  top-knot.  Choose  your  liens  of  this 
breed  with  close,  compact  top-knots.  In  this  class  only  of 
Polands  may  the  cock  have  comb,  gills,  or  spikes.  Golden  and 
Silver  Polands  mmi  have  spangled  breasts,  laced  and  barred 
wings,  and  the  hens  must  be  spangled  all  over.  In  the  Silver  all 
the  tails  in  the  pen  should  be  purely  white,  tipped  with  black. 
The  cricks  should  have  clouded  hackle  and  saddle,  and  they  are 
disqualified  if  tliey  have  either  comb,  gills,  or  spikes.  It  is 
important  you  should  carefully  examine  the  backs  of  a'l  the 
birds  of  this  breed  you  send  to  exhibitions,  as  they  are  very 
prone  to  be  crooked  and  hump-backed.      Either  -will  disqualify. 

Pencilled  Hambtjeqhs  should  have  accurately-marked  plu- 
mage, the  ground  colour  being  yellow  or  white  as  may  be ;  every 
feather  taken  separately  should  present  from  eight  to  twelve 
markings,  or  from  four  to  six  stripes.  The  conjunction  of  these 
forms  the  pencilling.  They  must,  therefore,  be  well-defined. 
If  they  run  into  patches,  they  are  mossy  ;  if  they  are  too  Bmall 
they  become  spots,  and,  failing  to  join,  they  do  not  form  pen- 
cilling— both  are  very  serious  defects.  The  tail-feathers  should 
be  pencilled  to  the  point.  The  hackles  should  be  spotless  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  this.  In  both  cocks  and  hens,  the 
comb  must  be  very  bright,  full  of  points,  spiked  behind,  the 
spike  turning  upwards.  These  combs  must  be  firm  on  the 
head.  Any  falling  over,  or  obliquity,  are  disqualifications. 
(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


"WHO  BOUGHT  MY   PEN   OF  FOWLS?" 

I  KEAD  in  your  last  a  letter  from  Mr.  Musgrove  respecting 
who  bought  his  pen  of  fowls  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show. 
How,  as  the  present  owner  of  the  birds,  your  reply  to  him  is  all 
that  I  think  is  required,  and  I  only  have  to  say  that  if  the 
Crystal  Palace  authorities  permit  the  names  to  be  given  up  of 
persons  claiming  poultry,  it  will  prevent  runny  from  doing  bo. 

We  all  have  our  "  hobbies."  I  have  one  for  poultry,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Blair  says,  "  I  ride  it ;"  and  to  indulge  this  hobhy  I  may 
give  more  for  a  pen  of  birds  than  I  reasonably  ought  to  do,  and 
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at  the  same  time  do  not  wish  all  the  world  to  know  it.  Besides, 
I  can  see  no  good  by  its  being  known.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
Crystal  Palace  authorities  do  so,  they  will  have  no  more  ten 
per  cent,  commissions  to  deduct  from  sales  of  birds  to  me. 
And  as  to  publishing  the  breeder's  name,  it  is  well  known 
Mr.  Musgrove  claimed  a  pen  of  Buff  or  Cinnamon  Cochins  at  the 
last  Crystal  Palace  Show  for  £20,  and  he  exhibited  them  again 
at  Worcester  in  the  expectation  of  winning  the  vase  ;  but  did  he 
say  they  were  not  bred  by  him  in  the  catalogue  at  Worcester  ? 
No  !  Then  let  him  not  find  fault  with  others  when  he  sets  such 
a  bad  example  himself;  and,  as  Mr.  Musgrove  appears  so 
anxious  to  know  who  claimed  Ms  pen,  I  can  only  say  he  can 
meet  the  owner  in  person  at  Birmingham  Show  (perhaps  some- 
where near  the  first  prize  Partridge  Cochin  pen  chickens  of  1S61), 
when  he  will  afford  him  every  satisfaction  he  may  require  ;  but 
as  to  Mr.  Musgrove  fearing  buying  back  the  same  strain,  falsely 
or  otherwise,  he  may  rest  assured  he  will  never  have  a  chance, 
at  least  not  if  it  is  known  to — A  Yoijng  Cochin  Cock. 


DEVIZES  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  of  poultry  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  present  year.  The  competition  was  of  a 
very  close  character,  and  embraced  not  only  well-known 
exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  England,  but  even  the  sister  isle  was 
represented  by  poultry  that  would  well  add  to  the  high  character 
of  any  similar  meeting.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  confirmatorv 
proofs  we  can  adduce  in  support  of  the  statement  just  made  is 
the  fact  that  in  an  entry  of  331  pens,  a  favourable  notice  from 
the  Judge  in  the  prize  list  will  be  found  to  no  less  than  184  pens — 
a  circumstance  in  any  local  show  almost  without  precedent.  It 
will  perhaps  be  well  here  to  mention  that  by  the  predetermined 
arrangement  of  the  Devizes  Committee,  "  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended" cards  were  appointed  for  those  especial  pens  that  rau 
more  closely  thau  ordinary  in  the  wake  of  the  actual  prize- 
takers.  That  such  a  provision  adds  most  materially  to  the 
difficulty  and  general  labours  of  an  arbitrator  will,  even  at  first 
sight,  be  obvious  to  any  of  our  readers  ;  and  indeed  so  much  so 
that  in  very  large  entries,  such,  to  wit,  as  those  of  Birmingham  and 
the  Crystal  Palace,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  carry  it  out ;  still, 
in  a  comparatively  small  show,  at  which  not  unfrequently  the 
competition  is  so  complicated  in  point  of  numbers  for  priority 
of  position  between  the  lowest  premiums  and  those  pens  enjoying 
the  simple  honour  of  a  high  commendation,  this  plan  appears 
not  unreasonable.  In  this  place,  a  little  item  might  be  favourably 
alluded  to,  rather  more  interesting  to  the  committees  of  poultry 
shows  and  the  appointed  arbitrators  than  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves— viz.,  the  introduction  of  a  schedule  of  the  premiums 
offered,  bound  up  as  a  first  page  of  the  Judges'  book's,  so  that 
those  gentlemen  can  at  once  refer  to  every  condition,  without 
either  the  loss  of  time  or  unavoidable  mistakes  that  sometimes 
arise  from  not  having  the  printed  regulations  at  close  hand 
during  the  very  time  when,  of  all  others,  their  consultation  is  the 
most  important. 

With  praiseworthy  precaution  to  avoid  any  errors  arising,  and 
to  be  also  able  to  speak  personally  to  the  actual  condition  of 
every  pen  on  its  arrival,  the  toilsome  task  of  unpacking  every 
lot  of  poultry  was  self-assigned  to  one  of  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taries— Mr.  Saunders  Sainsbury,  which,  together  with  the  re- 
packing by  the  same  individual,  was  efficiently  fulfilled.  We 
feel  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  the  fact,  that  among  all  the 
poultry  received,  only  one  death  had  arisen  during  transit — that 
of  a  Mandarin  Duck  that  had  actually  travelled  from  Dublin 
for  competition.  The  policy  of  sending  this  description  of  fancy 
birds  so  long  and  precarious  a  journey  admits  of  some  doubt, 
as,  on  account  of  not  being  so  thoroughly  domesticated  in  their 
habits  as  common  poultry,  any  little  hardship  tests  their  en- 
durance most  materially,  and  sudden  changes  of  any  kind  not 
unfrequently  produce  uncontrollable  frights  of  a  serious  character. 
The  Duck,  when  received,  appeared  to  have  been  dead  for 
several  hours.  The  drake  looked  as  well  as  ever,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  high-coloured  specimens  we  ever  saw. 
Without  a  wish  to  belong  to  those  who  ape  the  sentimental,  we 
cannot  forbear  to  allude  to  a  circumstance  that  really  deserves 
it.  The  dead  Duck  was  taken  out  of  the  basket,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  arbitrator,  when  its  beauteous  mate  at  once  recog- 
nised it,  calling  plaintively  and  opening  its  wings,  as  though 
anxious  for  its  recovery.  Directly  it  was  removed,  which  was 
without  delay,  the  drake  became  as  placid  and  reconciled  as 


before.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  prize  list  that  an 
extra  bounty  of  10s.  was  allotted  to  this  pen. 

The  Spanish  class  was  a  peculiarly  gcod  one.  The  hens  in  the 
first-prize  lot  were  unusually  excellent  ;  hut  this  pen  vet  wants 
another  month  to  be  in  first-rate  feather.  They  belonged  to  Mr. 
Martin,  of  Claines,  Worcester.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  the  second  and  third-prize  pens,  both  of  Mr.  Rodbard's 
stock,  were  also  excellent.  Several  of  the  highly  commended  pens 
were  also  well  worthy  of  praise. 

The  Grey  Dorking  class  was  first-rate,  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis 
taking  both  the  principal  prizes,  and  Lady  Louisa  Thymic 
proving  a  very  close  run,  as  a  third.  Nearly  every  pen  in  this 
class,  and  also  the  White  Dorkings,  was  far  better  than 
customary.  In  White  ones,  it  will  be  seen  the  Bcv.  G.  F. 
Hodson  and  Mrs.  Beardmore  took  relative  positions. 

In  the  Game  classes,  the  birds,  as  we  anticipated,  were  barely 
as  yet  recovered  from  moulting,  but  most  of  them  were  truly 
good  specimens.  In  these  classes,  Mr.  Fletcher:  of  S'oneclough, 
Manchester,  monopolised  a  full  lion's  share.  The  whole  of 
this  gentleman's  exhibited  stock  showed  very  excellent  manage- 
ment, and  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  of  most  of  them  in  other 
prize  lists.  The  condition  of  Mr.  Dawson's  birds  is  well 
worthy  of  mention  also. 

In  Buff  Cochins,  Mrs.  Fookes  swept  the  deck  of  all  prizes,  as 
did  Mr.  Cartwright  in  the  Partridge-coloured  vari.  ty.  It  is 
really  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  C'artwright's  first- prize  cock  is 
moulting  mealy  in  the  tail-feathers,  being  in  a'l  other  respects  a 
pen  only  rarely  equalled.  In  White  Cochins,  that  well-known 
exhibitor,  Mr.  Tilterton,  of  Birmingham,  took  precedence,  but 
his  fowls  were  exhibited  in  sad  plumage,  though  first-rate  speci- 
mens. It  is  a  mistake  to  injure  them  by  long  journeys  and 
close  confinement  in  their  present  lack  of  plumage. 

It  is  the  old  cry  to  say  Mr.  Ballance  won  the  principal 
Malay  prizes  with  capital  birds  and  well  shown.  Of  Ham- 
burghs,  decidedly  the  best  breed  were  the  Silver-spangled  ones. 
Mr.  Joshua's  first-prize  pen  were  about  as  faultless  a  group  as 
we  can  call  to  recollection.  The  Silver-pencilled  were  remark- 
ably good.  The  Black  Folands  were  gems,  but  still  want  a 
week  or  two  to  bring  them  into  complete  feather.  The 
Brahmas  were  a  very  numerous  and  good  class.  In  Bantams, 
the  Game  and  Sebrights  were  the  most  commendanle,  though 
all  these  classes  were  good  throughout,  as  may  also  be  said  of 
the  Ducks,  Turkeys,  and  Geese,  generally.  The  East  Indian 
Ducks  were  a  large  and  unusually  perfect  class,  the  Hon.  Sec. 
holding  his  own  against  all  opponents.  The  extra  varieties  of 
poultry  were  both  novel  and  well  shown.  The  attendance  of 
visitors  was  beyond  anticipation,  and  the  Show  passed  off  suc- 
cessfully. 

Spanish.- First,  J.  Martin,  MUdenham  Mill,  Claires,  Worcester.  Second 
and  Third,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wi  ington,  Bristol.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  O.  Brinkworth,  Coal  Wharf,  C.ill.e  ;  V.  Sand  lord.  Chats- 
worth  Lodge,  Mannamead,  Plymouth.     Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne. 

Dorkings  (Co'oured).-  First  and  Second,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton 
Park,  Staplehurst.  Third.  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham  Court,  Worthing;. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  Lady'  J.  Cornwallis  ;  Lady  L.  Thynne  ;  Marquis 
of  Batb,  Longleat.  Warminster.  Highly  Commende"'1,  Rev.  J.  G.  A.  Baker, 
Old  Warden,  Biggleswade  ;  J.  J.  Wilan,  Fottorne,  Devizes;  W.  Joshua, 
Perrot's  Brook,  Cirencester.  Commended,  G.  Hanks,  Quobwell  Farm, 
Malmesburv;  R  W.Boyle,  Rosemount,  Dublin;  Marquis  of  Bath. 

Dorking's  (While).— First  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  retberton,  Bridge- 
water.  Second,  Mrs.  Beardmore,  Uplands,  Fareham,  Hants.  Highly 
Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blandford. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First  and  Second,  J.  Fletcher, 
Stonedoueh,  near  Manchester  Third,  V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge, 
Mannamead,  PIvmouib.  Very  Hiph'.v  Commended,  E.  Archer,  Malvern; 
W.  Dawson,  Seliy  Oak,  Birmingham  ■  R.  Elling,  Sutton  Parva,  Warmin- 
6ter.  Highly  Commended,  J  Keable,  Thatcham,  Newbury,  Berks.  Com- 
mended, Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwvs,  Cruwys  Morchard  Court,  Tiverton. 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stone- 
clough,  near  Manchester.  Second,  W.  Dawson,  Sellv  Oak,  Birmingham. 
Third,  A.  M.  Sloper,  Seend. 

Game  (any  other  variety).— First,  W.  Dawson,  Sellv  Oak,  Birmingham 
(Black).  Second,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam,  Whitchurch,  Salop  (Black). 
Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoncclough,  near  Manchester  (Black).  Commended, 
T.  Wilkinson,  Newgate,  Holmflrth,  Hudderstield  (White). 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff  >.— First  and  second,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes, 
Whitechurch,  Blandford,  Highly  Commended,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove, 
West  Tower,  Aughton,  Ormskirk. 

Cochin-Cuina  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered). — First  and  Second, 
P.  Cartwright,  Oswestrv.  Commended,  Mis.  II  Fookes,  Whitechurch, 
Blandford;  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove,  West  Tower,  Aughton,  Ormskirk. 

Cochin-China  (any  olher  variety).— First,  C.  B.  Titterton,  Metchley 
Abbey,  Harborne,  Bii'mingham  (White).  Second,  G.  C.  Whitwell.  Kendal 
(White).     Highly  Commended,  E.  Pigeon,  Lvmpstone,  Exeter  (Black'. 

Malats.— Prize,  C.  Ballance,  5,  Mount  Terrace,  Taunton,  Somerset. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  C.  Ballance. 

Hambvrghs  (Golden-pencilled).  — First,  J.   Munn,  neath  Hill,   Stack- 
stead,  Manchester.    Second,  A.  Nutlall,  Newchurch,  Manchester.    Highly 
Commended,  A.  Nuttall. 
IIamburghs    (Silver-pencilled).— First,    J.  Martin,    Mildenham    Mill, 
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Claines,  Worcester.  Second,  J.  Munn.  Heath  Hill,  Stacksteads,  Manches- 
ter. Highly  Commended,  Master  E.  E.  Keable,  Maddell  Farm,  Lam- 
bourne,  Berks. 

Hambdrghs  (Golden-spangled).— First,  J.  Dixon, 'Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
Second,  \V.  R.  Lane,  Bristol  lioad,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended, 
Messrs.  Pepworth  &  Coldwell,  Norridge,  Holmfirth,  Yorkshire;  L.  Wilt- 
shire, Poliro  Station,  Calne.     Commended,  F.  Baily,  Calne, 

Hambcrghs  ,  Silver-spangled).—  First,  W.  Joshua,  Terrott's  Brook, 
Cirencester.  Second,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst. 
Highly  Commended,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis;  J.  Mai  tin,  Mildenhani  Mill, 
Claine's,  Worcester. 

Polands  (Black  with  White  Crests). -First,  G.  Kay,  Ivy  Cottage,  Mine- 
steed,  Hants.  Second,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst,  Hants.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Dixon,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Commended,  Messrs.  Pepworth 
and  Coldwell.  Norridge.  llolmtirth,  Yorkshire. 

Polands  (Golden).-  First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford,  Yorks.  Second,  Mrs. 
Fettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  Overton,  Hants. 

Polands  (Silver).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford,  Yorks.     Second,  withheld. 

Brahma  Pootra.— First,  J.  H.  Craigie,  Woodlands,  Chigwell,  Essex. 
Second,  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham  Court,  Worthing.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, A.  Heath,  Calne.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne;  Miss 
M.  Gabriel.  Calne.  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Ayles- 
bury ;  J.  H.  Craigie. 

Bant. jis  (G  one).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House,  Biggles- 
wade, Beds.  Second,  O.  Nicholson,  Fareham,  Hants.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, V  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge.  Mannamead;  R.  W.  Boyle,  Rose- 
mount,  Dublin;  Miss  V.  W.  Mu-grove,  West  Tower.  Aughton,  Ormskirk. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Beardm-re,  Uplands,  Fareham,  Hants  ;  H. 
Adn»y,  Lvmp-tone,  Devon;  M.  Leno,  jun.,  the  Pheasantry,  Markgate 
Street,  Herts  ;  R.  L.  Liscombe,  Burleigh,  Plymouth.  Commended,  W.  R. 
Lane,  Bristo'  Road,  Birmingham. 

Bantams  (Gold  and  Silver-laced)  —First.  M.  Leno,  jun.,  the  Pheasantry, 
Markgate  Street.  Herts.  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House,  Biggles- 
wade. Beds  Very  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys 
Morchard  Court,  Tiverton.  Commended,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petherton,  Bridgewatcr  (Gold)  ;  Miss  G.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage,  Mon- 
mouth (Silver);  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham  Court,  Worthing  (Gold;; 
Kev.  G.  S.  Cruwys. 

Bantams  any  other  variety). — First,  Mr.  F.  Hutton,  Garden  House, 
Pudsev,  Leeds  (Black).  Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House,  Biggles- 
wade,'Bed-i  (White).  Highly  Commended,  Rev  G.  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petherton.  Bridgewater  (Black)  ;  V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge,  Manna- 
mead (White). 

Ant  other  Distinct  or  Cross-breed  xot  Mentioned.— First,  E. 
Hutton,  Garden  House.  Pudsev,  Leeds  [Black  Hamburghs).  Second,  Miss 
M.  Ewart  Broadlease,  Devizes  (Silk  Fowl-).  Very  Highly  Commended, 
Lady  L.  Thynne  (Silkies.)  Highly  Commended,  H.  Jennings,  jun.,  Virginia 
Water  (Ph  asant  Fowls);  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Exeter  (Creve  Coeur) ; 
R-  H.  Nicholas,  Malpas,  Newport,  Monmouth  (Silkies);  Commended,  A. 
Baden,  Longstreet,  Pewsey. 

Geese.— First,  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  Amport  St.  Mary's,  Andover 
(Toulouse).  Second,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blandford.  Very 
Highly  Commended,  R.  W.  Bovle,  Rose  Mount,  Dublin  (Toulouse)  ;  H. 
Brown,  Blacklands  Park,  Calne  (Chinese).  Highly  Commended,  Mar- 
chioness of  Winchester  (Toulouse)  ;  Lady  L.  Thynne. 

Turkeys  —First,  Miss  L.  Crawshay.  Oaversham  Park,  Reading  (Cam- 
bridge). Second,  Marchioness  of  Winchester  (Cambridge).  Very  Highly 
Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blandford;  Miss  J.  Mil  ward, 
Newton  St.  Loe,  Bath. 

Dicks  (Arlesbury).— First  and  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm, 
Aylesbury.  Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  Hanks,  Quobwell  Farm,  Malmes- 
bury.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Briant,  jun.,  Littlecott  Mills,  Pewsey;  G. 
Hanks ;  J~.  O.  Brinkworth,  Calne. 

Ducks  (Rouen). —  First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury. 
Second,  J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  Prescot.  Very  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Joshua.  Perrott's  Brook,  Cirencester.  Highly  Commended,  Marchioness 
of  Winchester;  Rev.  H.  G.  Baily,  Swindon  ;  W.  Locke,  Cleve  House, 
Seend,  Melksbam  Commended,  W.  R.  Elliott,  5,  Windsor  Villas,  Ply- 
mouth ;   Lady  L.  Thynne. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian). — First  and  Second,  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Rowde, 
Devizes.  Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  S.  Sainsbury ;  Mrs.  Beardmore, 
Uplands,  Far. ham,  Hants;  J.  Martin,  Claines,  Worcester.  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  S.  Sainsbury.  Commended,  Mrs.  Jenner,  Netheravon ;  G.  S. 
Sainsbury. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety).— First,  J  Dixon,  Bradford,  Yorks  (Man- 
darins). Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bavlev,  Ickwell  House.  Biggleswade,  Beds 
(Grey  Calls).  Extra  Prize,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Roe  Mount,  Dublin  (Mandarin). 
Very  Highly  Commended,  Marchioness  of  Winchester  (White  Eye);  W. 
Locke,  Cleve  H-use,  Seend,  Melksbam  (White  Call)  ;  \V.  Joshua,  Perrott's 
Brook,  Cirencester  (Wild).    Commended,  E.  Hutton,  Leeds  (Wild). 

Game  Cocks  (any  colour). — First  and  Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester. 
Third,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam,  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Highly  Com- 
mended, R.v.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cru'wvs  Morchard  Court,  Tiverton. 

Game  Cockerels  (any  colour).— First,  J.  Keable,  Thatcham,  Newbury, 
Berks.  Second,  R.  Elling,  Sutton  Parva,  Warminster.  Third,  E.  Archer, 
Malvern.  Commended,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough,  Manchester ;  T.  Burgess, 
jun.,  Burleydam,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Game  Bantam  CocKS.-First,  W.  S.  Forrest,  Eagle  Cliff,  Greenhit.1  e. 
Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Ickwell  Hnuse,  Bigg  eswa.le.  Third,  Miss  E.  A. 
Crawford,  Southwell.  Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly;  Miss  V.  W. 
Musgrove,  Wcs  Tower.  Anghon,  Ormskirk.  Commended,  T.  Burgess,  jun., 
Burleydam,  Whitchurch,  Salop;  0.  Nicholson,  Fareham;  R.  Moon,  Sand- 
ford Lodge,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

Spanish  Cocks.— Piize,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  VVrington,  Bristol. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  0.  Brinkworth,  dal  Wharf,  Calne. 

Dorking  Cocks.— First,  Lady  L.  Thvnne.  Muntham  Court,  Worthing. 
Second,  Lady  J.  Cornivallis,  Linton  Park.'Staplehui  st.  Highly  Corr.nunded, 
Rev.  J.  G.  A.  Baker,  Old  Warden.  Biggleswade;  Lady  L.  Thynne.  Com- 
m'nded,  H.  Blake,  West  Lavington. 

Cochin  China  Cocks — Prize,  Mrs.  Herbert.  Powick,  Worcester.  Com- 
mended, A.  Heath,  Calne. 

Hamburgh  Cocks  (Pencilled).— Prize,  Master  E.  E.  Keable.  Maddell 
Farm,  Berks. 

Hamburgh  Cocks  (Spangled).— Prize  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park, 
Staplehurst  (Silver).     Commended,  Rev.  C.  J.  Down,  Semington. 


Malay  Cocks.— PrWc,  C.  Ballance,  Mount  Terrace,  Taunton.  Commended, 
W.  Manfield,  jun.,  Dorchester;  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes. 

Single  Cocks  of  ant  Breed  not  Mentioned.— Prize,  J.  H.  Craigie, 
Woodlands,  Chigwell,  Essex  (Brahma  Pootra).  Very  Highly  Commended, 
J  Hinton,  Hintmi,  near  Balh  (Brahma  Pootra);  T.  II.  D.  Bayly,  Icknell 
House,  Biggleswade  (Gold-laced  Bantam).  Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne 
( Brahma)  •  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham  Court,  Worthing  (Gold-laced  Se- 
bright). 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage, 
Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham. 


DRAKE  WITH  USELESS  LEG. 

I  have  a  fine  Aylesbury  drake  weighing  about  9  lbs.,  and 
about  ten  months  old,  which  has  a  very  weak  leg — so  much  bo, 
that  it  cannot  stand  on  it,  and  when  swimming  stretches  the  leg 
right  out  behind,  and  does  not  use  it.  It  is  not  cramp,  neither 
is  there  any  outward  appearance  to  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that 
it  is  diseased  or  otherwise.  At  present  I  have  done  nothing  to 
it.  It  eeems  to  me  to  be  more  in  the  thigh  than  the  leg,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  inflamed.  I  should  feel  obliged  i(  your  readers 
can  recommend  me  what  to  do? — B.  S.  P. 

[We  know  hardly  what  to  advise.  If  the  lameness  came  from 
the  thigh,  and  if  the  thigh  withers  or  perishes,  we  consider  the 
case  hopeless.  If  there  is  no  withering  of  the  thigh,  we  should 
examine  the  joint  carefully  to  find  if  the  disorder  be  there.  We 
think  there  must  be  partial  dislocation  ;  if  so,  it  can  easily  be 
reduced,  and  the  bird  put  in  a  small  cage  filled  with  soft  straw 
or  hay.  In  any  case  this  would  be  wise,  as  the  weight  of  the 
bird  is  too  great  for  a  diseased  member  to  support.] 


FOOD  FOR  CAGED   SEED-EATING  BIRDS. 

In  your  answer  to  "  L.  B."  on  October  8,  you  state  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  birds  to  die  about  moulting  time,  in 
consequence  of  being  fed  on  improper  food ;  but  you  do  not 
state  what  is  proper.— J.  S. 

[The  best  food  for  seed-eating  caged  birds  I  consider  is 
canary  seed,  shelled  oats  and  millet,  accompanied  with  clean 
water,  sand  and  green  food  ;  occasionally  a  little  piece  of  bread, 
or  boiled  carrot,  potato,  or  broccoli,  and  a  slice  of  apple  or  pear  as 
a  treat.  Rapeseed  I  consider  too  pungent,  hempseed  too  exciting, 
and  both  too  oily  to  be  proper  for  constant  use. — B.  P.  Beent.] 


THE   SUPER-POSED   HIVE    BECOMES   THE 
STOCK-HIVE. 

I  notice  an  article  on  the  "  Uniting  of  Bees"  from  "  A 
Devonshire  Bee-keeper,"  in  The  Journal  of  Horticulture 
of  29th  October  last,  to  whicli  I  decidedly  take  objection. 
I  would  most  respectfully  take  the  liberty  to  submit,  with  your 
permission,  to  the  readers  of  your  excellent  Journal,  my  very 
humble  opinion  with  regard  to  the  lower  hive  becoming  the 
stock-hive. 

I  have  now  been  a  bee-keeper  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and 
my  experience  in  manipulating  with  bees  is  considered  equal  to 
any  man's  in  Scotland ;  and  instead  of,  as  the  "  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper"  asserts,  "having  invariably  found  that  a  queenless 
hive  placed  upon  another  possessing  a  queen,  the  lower  one 
becomes  the  ttock-hive,"  in  every  single  instance,  in  all  my 
experience,  the  hive  that  is  placed  uppermost,  whether  that  hive 
be  a  queenless  one  or  not,  was  always  found  to  be  the  stock-hive 
— John  Brown,  Eoad  Contractor,  Stemarlon. 

[This  letter,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  testimony  of  "A 
Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper"  must  be  held  to  be  decisive  of 
the  fact  that  when  bees  are  united  by  what  a  correspondent 
has  termed  "super-posing,"  or  placing  one  hive  upon  another, 
they  will,  at  any  rate  very  frequently,  adopt  the  upper  one  as 
the  stock-hive.  As  this  is  contrary  to  our  own  experience,  the 
inquiry  naturally  arises,  To  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  this 
apparent  discrepancy  ?  Upon  reviewing  the  circumstances,  we 
perceive  that  we  have,  without  being  aware  of  it,  acted  in  some 
measure  on  a  foregone  conclusion,  and,  as  it  were,  compelled  our 
bees  to  adopt  the  lower  as  the  stock-hive  by  closing  the  upper 
entrance,  and  forcing  them  to  work  through  the  lower  one.  This 
was  the  state  of  affairs  which  was  present  to  our  mind  when  we 
stated  that  we  had  invariably  found  that  the  lower  one  became 
the  stock-hive.  What  might  be  the  result  of  leaving  both  en- 
trances open  or  of  closing  only  the  lower  one  we  have  never  tried ; 
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and  it  appeared  to  us  so  much  a  matter  of  course  to  leave  tlie 
Biiperinr  stock  in  its  ) lace,  and  effect  the  union  by  placing  the 
queenless  one  on  tie  top,  and  compelling  all  the  bees  to  «ork 
through  t lie  lower  entrance;  that  this  was  what  we  had  in  con- 
templation when  we  offered  so  positive  an  opinion.  That  tin- 
opinion  was  perfectly  correct  under  the  supposed  circumstances 
we  havo  not  the  Blightest  doubt.  Even  if  the  queen  first  com- 
menced laying  in  the  upper  hive,  the  ultimate  adoption  ol  the 
lower  one  as  the  breeding  place  would  only  be  a  question  of  time, 
Bince  it  is  well  known  that  instinct  invariably  causes  bees 
to  appropriate  for  breeding  those  combs  which  are  nearest  the 
entrance,  whilst  honey  is  deposited  at  the  top ;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  collateral  and  unicorob-hives,  as  far  from  the  doorway  as 
possible.  We  have  known  a  Nutt's  hive  stocked  by  placing  a 
common  straw  hive  over  the  "  pavilion,"  through  which  they 
were  compelled  to  work  until  they  had  fdled  it  with  comb,  when 
the  old  hive  was  taken  off  full  of  honey  and  perfectly  free  from 
brood,  the  "pavilion"  having  become  the  stock-box.  8o  long 
as  the  reign  (we  believe)  of  Charles  II.,  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Nicholas  Gedde  for  the  use  of  storifying-hives  on  the  principle 
of  inserting  nadirs  furnished  wilh  bars,  through  which  the  bee9 
were  compelled  to  work.  When  breeding  was  transferred  to  the 
lower  compartments  the  upper  one  was  removed,  and  this  process 
was  repeated  as  often  as  the  season  would  admit  of,  and  continued 
year  after  year.  Wildmun's  hives  were  on  the  same  principle, 
and  answered  perfectly,  so  far  as  concerned  the  bees  always 
transferring  their  breeding  place  to  the  lower  hives,  although 
they  failed  in  respect  of  the  quality  of  honey  attained,  owing  to 
the  combs  in  which  it  was  stored  having  been  previously  bred 


either  in  the  case  of  one  or  both  hives  being  excited.  I  may  als° 
mention  that  it  is  quite  a  common  practice  here  to  unite  hives 
when  half-way  on  our  journey  homewards  from  the  moors,  and 
considered  as  safe  as  in  the  month  of  June,  when  honey  is  to  be 
gathered  from  every  flower. — StkWjQEFON  Apiauiax. 

[1  am  much  obliged  to  the  "  Stewauto'  Apiahiax"  for  the 
kindly  tone  of  his  criticism  upon  my  replies  to  "  A."  and  "J.N." 
As  the  development  of  truth  is  the  object  we  both  have  in  view, 
I  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  him  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  in  each  instance  the  replies  given  were  correct. 

In  the  first  case  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  mistaken  with  regard  to 
the  queen  being  "  expelled,"  since  it  is  far  more  likely  that  she 
quitted  the  hive  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  after  missing  her 
footing  on  the  diminutive  comb?,  and  being  precipitated  to  the 
floor-board  beneath.  The  fact  is,  that  a  young  Lignum  queen 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  small  artificial  swarm,  with  probably  not 
more  than  100  to  200  square  inches  of  comb  is  in  anything  hut 
an  enviable  position.  Being  endowed  with  the  marvellous 
fecundity  of  her  race,  which  would  enable  her  to  lay  sufficient 
eggs  to  fill  800  or  000  square  inches  of  comb,  she  first  lays  two 
or  three  eggs  in  every  available  cell,  and  then  wanders  hope- 
lessly over  the  edges  of  the  combs  in  the  vain  endeavours  to  find 
cells  in  which  to  deposit  the  burden  that  oppresses  her.  What 
wonder  then  that  such  an  accident  should  result  as  has  been 
described  by  "A."?  Knowing  that  the  queen  of  a  Ligurian 
stock,  which  I  despatched  to  a  friend  at  a  considerable  distance, 
on  the  2nd  July  last,  had  quitted  her  hive  with  about  a  hun- 
dred workers  immediately  upon  the  entrance  being  opened 
after  travelling,    and  had   been   successfully  returned,  I  wrote 


in,  whilst  they  were  also  open  to  the  more  serious  objection  that  I  for    particulars    immediately   upon  receiving  the    "  Stetvarton 
combs  built,  in  nadirs  are  seldom  fitted  for  breeding,  owing  to  their  |  Apiarian's"  letter,  and  have  had  the  following  reply  : — 
generally  consisting  of  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  drone-comb. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  drone-combs,  we  may  state  our  belief 
that  their  presence  in  too  great  quantity  is  more  frequent  than 
is  generally  supposed,  whilst  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  evils 
that  can  afflict  a  stock-hive.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  should 
attribute  the  circumstance  related  by  "A  Eenfeewshiee  Bee- 
keeper,"  in  page  50,  and  not  as  he  imagined  to  an  old  queen 
returning  to  the  drone-laying  condition  of  a  virgin,  which  we 
believe  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  one  which  has  never 
come  under  our  observation  We  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  combs  of  a  stock-hive  destroyed  this  autumn,  in 
which  one-half  of  every  comb  consisted  of  drone-cells,  and  its 
proprietor  confirmed  our  impression  as  to  the  overwhelming 
number  of  drones  which  had  been  the  result".  Our  idea  is  that 
the  queen  died  when  the  hive  was  half  filled  with  combs,  which, 
in  accordance  with  their  instinct,  the  bees  completed  with  drone- 
cells  before  a  young  queen  was  hatched. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  we  may  instance  a  stock-hive 
which  has  thrown  two  of  the  strongest  and  most  prosperous 
swarms  we  have  seen  this  season,  and  in  which  the  only  drone- 
comb  was  a  piece  but  little  larger  than  a  man's  hand.  We 
believe  that  one  of  the  greatest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  least 
appreciated,  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  bar-hives 
is  the  facility  which  they  afford  for  limiting  the  production  of 
drones  by  removing  the  combs  in  which  they  are  bred,  and  sub- 
stituting worker-combs  in  their  place. — A  Devonshire  Bee- 
keepee.] 


QUEENS   EXPELLED— UNITING  BEES. 

Yora  worthy  correspondent,  "  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper's" 
reply,  at  page  20,  to  "A."  on  "aqueenless  hive,"  has  rather 
puzzled  me,  wherein  he  sayB,  "  Had  you  seized  her  at  once  and 
returned  her  to  the  hive  through  an  opening  at  the  top,  all  would 
have  been  right."  Having  now  seen  scores  of  queens  expel!  d 
under  every  circumstance  be  could  mention,  and  returned  accord- 
ing to  his  direction,  I  must  say  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  single 
instance  of  a  queen  being  returned,  but  had  the  vexation  of 
seeing  her  expelled  a  short  time  afterwards.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  of  your  correspondents'  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Also,  at  page  78,  in  replying  to  "  A  Ligurian  Misadven- 
ture," he  sajs,  "My  correspondent  made  a  great  mistake  in 
attempting  to  unite  bees  to  his  Ligurian  stock  so  soon  after  its 
arrival,"  &e. 

Surely  "  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper"  must  have  overlooked 
the  grand  effect  produced  from  excitement  by  travelling  whin 
he  penned  such  an  assertion,  as  we  Ayrshire  bee-keepers  have 
never  found  a  more  fitting  time  for  making  unions  than  when 
excited  by  travelling,  and  never  saw  a  single  instance  of  fighting 


31  It  Oct.,  1881. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  inform  you  that  my  Lipurian  stock  s£en 
very  well  now,  although  since  I  hist  wrote  you  they  have  hut  a  most 
(le-perate  risk.  All  the  bees  in  my  apiary  ami'.  I  shonil  say,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  a  fearful  battle  with  the  I.imui  us,  and  [  oiite  despaired  of 
saving  them,  but  they  were  able  to  hold  out  against  the  attack,  which 
lasted  from  morning  until  night.  Of  course  I  was  absent,  or  should  have  put 
a  summa-y  stop  to  such  an  onslaught.  You  are  qniie  correct  a.,  to  wluit 
occurred  when  they  arrived,  and  when  I  picked  the  queen  up  and  placedher 
on  the  alighting-board,  she  refused  to  enter.  I  ihen  placed  a  small  glass 
over  the  hole  (in  the  top)  and  allowed  the  bees  to  come  up  to  her,  and  they 
took  her  down  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  nest  day  they  worked 
as  well  as  any  stock  I  possessed.  They  work  well  now,  and  I  frequently  see 
them  carrying  in  pollen.  .  .  .  Of  course  their  nnmbeis  were  very  much 
thinned  by  the  right  My  garden  was  literally  <  overcd  with  bees,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  were  Liguriaiis.  .  .  Their  queen  must  have  been 
a  very  fertile  one,  for  the  box°  got  very  full  of  bees,  and  several  times  in 
August  they  were  laying  out.— Yours  very  tinly,  "  H.  C." 

The  foregoing  instance  sufficiently  proves  that  a  queen  bee 
leaving  her  hive  under  the  influence  of  excitement  may  be  suc- 
cessfully returned  and  induced  to  remain,  and  that  the  colony 
may  do  well  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  my  reply  to  "J.  N."  I  submit,  that  the  result 
proves  its  correctness.  A  terrible  fight  undoubtedly  ensued,  and 
that  the  queen  was  killed  in  actual  conflict  with  hostile  bees  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  sli3  had  lost  her  sting.  Any  one  who  is 
aware  with  what  reluctance  a  queen  bee  resorts  to  the  use  of  this 
weapon  will  readily  understand  from  this  circumstance  to  what 
straits  she  must  have  been  reduced.  The  '"  SrEWARTOH 
Apiarian"  it  ay  probably  be  quite  correct  in  believing  that  bees 
of  the  same  species  might  have  fraternised  amicably  under  the 
circumstances.  When  uniting  common  bees  to  Ligurians  the 
case  is  unfortunately  very  different.  Aftcrmany  fatal  encounters 
He  two  species  have  at  length  been  induced  to  mingle  amicably 
together.  By  what  means  this  result  has  been  brought  about  may 
hereafter  be  fully  explained  by — A  DEVONSHIRE  Lei-keeper. 

•  The  box  is  a  large  one,  being  14$  inches  square,  by  9  inches  deep  inside' 
with  ten  Jraines. 


OUR  LETTER   BOX. 

Spanish  Fowls  for  Exhibition  (A'.  O.).— If  your  Spanish  cocks  are  in 
good  health  and  condition,  they  require  no  special  feeding  for  exhibition. 
A  little  bread  and  ale  may  be  given  with  advantage  three  or  tour  times 
d u rinn  the  week  previous  to  sending  them  off.  Cold  spring  water  is  the  best 
wash  for  their  faces,  as  the  white  skin  is  very-  delicate,  and  other  applications 
irritate  it. 

Cheap  Work  on  Bke-keepiNG  (A  Subscriber).— Yoi\  can  have  "Bee- 
keeping for  the  Many,"  fiee  by  post  from  our  office,  by  sending,  with  your 
direction,  five  pennv  postage  stamps. 

MAsn  FOH  ItAUEns  \It.  /../.).—  Steaming  the  bian,  Ac,  as  you  do  is-  a 
very  good  mode  of  making  a  mash.  To  piomote  \  entilation  have  an  opening 
at  eacli  side  close  uu  to  the  root.  You  can  have  a  piece  of  carpet  Hung  over 
each  opening.   Have  the  floor  kept  covered  with  2  inches  depth  of  clrv  sand. 

Poisoning  Hats  [All  Anxit  ty}.— l'ho^ptn  rus  pills  will  oeMr  y  them 
Without  injuring  the  poultry  if  the  pills  are  put  into  their  holts.  VAe  never 
find  anything  so  effectual   as  tcrning  a  ferret  into  their  runs  about  onto 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Daj 

>.  of 
"tf'ntb 


NOVEMBER  10-25,  1831. 


Stevia  salicifolia. 
Sim's  rleclin.  19'  46'  s. 
Prs.  Frrd.  Wm.  born,  1810. 
Talu/;inia  triloba. 
Bupthalinum  marinum. 

2G  Sl'NDAT    AFTER    TRINITY. 

Coreopsis  firrulxfolia. 


Weather 

NEAR  LONI 

ON  IN  1860. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 
RiSi  - 

Moon's 

Clock 
before 

Day  of 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Barometer. 

Thermom. 

Wind. 

Rises. 
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and  Sets 

Age. 

Sun. 
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m.     h. 

m.     h. 

m.      b. 

m     s. 
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47-2! 

N.W. 

27  af  7 

4af  4 

10       5 

17 

14    23 
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20.000-20.010 

48-25 

S.W. 

29       7 

3       4 

8       6 

18 

14      9 
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29.703-20.420 

51-31 

s. 

.40 

31       7 

2      4 

13       7 

10 

13     54 

325 

29.1<W-2fl.448 

53-25 

W, 

32       7 

0      4 

23      8 

20 

13    38 

326 

20  i>78— 20.510 

42—34 

N.E. 

.08 

34       7 

HI 

37      2 

21 

13    21 

:'.27 

29.757—  29.57G 

43-31 

N.E. 

36       7 

58       3 

52     10 

22 

13      4 

328 

29.511-29.418 

42—33 

N.E. 

.03 

37       7 

57      3     morn. 

<C 

i.1    46 

329 

Meteorology  op  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperature*  o''  these  days  are  47.0  nnd  34. (r  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  59°,  occurred  on  the  20th  in  1344  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  0", 
on  the  23rd  in  1S5S.      During  the  period  127  days  were  fine,  and  on  111  rain.  fell. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  14th  and  15th. 

HIS  was   the  largest   exhibition 
of  Chrysanthemums  on  record. 
In  the  first   place,   the  col- 
lection of  the   Crystal  Palace 
Company,   consisting  of  three 
thousand  plants   in  bloom,  was 
set   in  large  groups  from   the 
crystal  basin  to  the  very  end  of 
the   hothouse    division   next    the 
bronze     fountain,    or    along    the 
whole  length  of  the  nave.     These 
groups  were  set  in  various  ways, 
as  flower-beds  are  planted,  some 
in  circles,  some  in  ovals,  and  some 
in  other  outlines,  but  all  of  them 
were   set    as   the   Crystal   Palace 
people  well   know  how  to  set  up 
for  effect.     The  plants  were  well 
grown,  and  were  in  prime  bloom. 
But   more     of    them    and    their 
fellows  another  day. 

The  four  corners  of  the  great 
transept  looked  more  like  the 
Azalea  season  with  competition 
collections.  The  side  stands  along  the  transept  were 
filled  in  the  same  manner,  and  all  along  the  centre  of  the 
transept  were  the  cut  blooms,  and  also  on  across  the 
stand  in  front  of  the  grand  orcliestra,  where  some  beau- 
tifully executed  designs  of  terrace  gardens  and  fountains 
stood,  and  where  a  collection  of  black  Grapes  from  the 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  stood  also,  the  only  fruit  at  the 
Show. 

The  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird.  &  Laing  exhibited  there 
some  enormous  specimens  of  Henry's  Leek  grown  in  the 
Edinburgh  style,  for  cock-a-leekie,  a  good  old  dish  not 
known  over  the  borders.  These  were  all  the  extras 
except  Mrs.  James  Stoddard's  beautiful  imitations  of 
flowers  in  her  own  best  style. 

The  competition  collections  were  much  on  a  par  with 
those  at  South  Kensington  the  previous  week,  but  the 
collections  of  cut  blooms  were  in  much  better  bloom,  so 
to  speak.  The  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  went  very 
nearly  to  the  very  same  growers  who  were  the  winners 
over  the  water,  and  the  kinds  of  plants  were  not  much 
different,  while  many  of  them  were  the  very  same  kinds, 
if  not  the  same  plants. 

Mr.  Bird  had  the  thirteen  seedlings  there  which  I 
described  from  his  nursery  the  week  before.  I  heard 
they  mostly  got  first-class  certificates,  but  did  not  see 
the  awards,  as  the  Judges  were  not  quite  done  with  their 
part  of  the  law.  Mr.  Salter  did  not  exhibit  there  at  all. 
At  this  point  I  discovered  a  plot,  or  a  conspiracy,  of 
the  nature  of  those  of  the  time  of  Waverley.  The  Scotch 
again  in  deep  for  it  against  the  English  crown.  You 
recollect  I  said  that  the  best  white  Chrysanthemum,  and 
No.  34. — Vol*  II.,  New  Series. 


the  newest  at  Kensington  Gore,  was  the  White  Queen 
of  England,  a  new  sport  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing.  A  Scottish  lady,  the  Lady  H. 
St.  Clair,  or  some  one  on  her  ladyship's  behalf,  has 
claimed  the  White  Queen  of  England  for  a  patronymic, 
against  the  law  of  nations  and  the  pride  of  our  common 
country.  This  is,  indeed,  a  casus  belli  between  the  north 
and  south.  The  clans  will,  of  course,  call  this  flower 
Lady  St.  Clair  ;  but  in  England  the  sport  from  our  own 
Queen  of  England  will  surely  be  bought  and  sold  as  the 
"  White  Queen  of  England."  The  same  firm  has  a 
Picotee  sport  from  this  same  sport,  and  why  not  call  that 
Lady  St.  Clair  at  once,  to  keep  down  old  feuds  ?  At  all 
events  my  mistaken  "  White  Queen  of  England,"  is  the 
best  of  all  white  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  a  first  prize  for  a  collection 
of  the  newer  kinds  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Forsyth  second,  for  the 
same.  Mr.  Turner's  kinds  were — Mrs.  Turner  first,  of 
course,  a  pure  white  hybrid,  or  intermediate  between 
large  and  Pompon  ;  Pictorium  roseum,  a  large  bloomer 
after  Alma  and  Alarm  ;  Jewess,  a  most  profuse  bloomer 
and  one  for  a  first-rate  specimen,  not  so  dark  as  Mount 
Etna,  but  of  a  fiery  tint ;  Queen  of  the  Isles,  next  to 
Cassandra;  Yellow  Perfection,  slightly  buffish ;  and 
General  Hardinge,  a  stout  large  flower  in  Indian  red. 

Mr.  Forsyth  put  up  seven  plants  for  six,  all  newish,  of 
which  Rifleman  is  the  best  and  newest ;  then  Emily,  a 
blush  white ;  Boadicea,  a  large,  rough,  round  bloomer, 
after  the  tints  of  Dupont  de  l'Eure  ;  Pandora,  same  tint 
as  Golden  Queen  of  England  ;  Golden  Hermione  and 
Golden  Trilby,  both  good  yellows  ;  and  Lady  Hardinge, 
larger  and  lighter  than  Globosa  Stellaris.  All  in  much 
better  condition  than  they  were  at  South  Kensington. 

The  first  collection  of  sixes  (Amateurs),  was  that  of 
Mr.  Ward  again.  He  is  the  gardener  of  W.  Fowler, 
Esq.,  Tottenham  Green,  and  his  style  of  growth  is  the 
best  model  in  England.  His  kinds  were— Beauty  du 
Nord,  Salamon,  Pilot,  General  Have'ock,  Defiance,  and 
Golden  Christine,  which  seems  the  favourite  with  all  the 
trainers. 

Second  prize  to  Mr.  George,  garlener  to  J.  Nicholson, 
Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  with  Alma,  Golden  Christine,  and 
old  ditto,  Augusto  Mie,  Vesta,  and  Insigne. 

Third  to  Mr.  John  Pratt,  Hackney  Fields,  for  Vesta, 
Christine,  and  Golden  ditto,  Chevalier  Domage,  an- 
other seeming  favourite  ;  Dr.  McLean,  and  Sulphurea 
superba. 

Fourth  prize  to  Mr.  Glover,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Lepage, 
Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  for  Chevalier  Domage,  Vesta,  Mount 
Etna,  Golden  and  nearly  a  white  Christine,  and  Aregina. 

Tliere  were  six  more  collections  in  this  class  and  another 
one  which  had  a  fourth  prize,  from  Mr.  AVebb,  gardener 
to  H.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  Aregina,  Alma, 
and  Pilot,  three  of  a  tint  altogether  ;  then  Chevalier  Do- 
mage, Trilby,  and  Golden  Christine. 

Mr.  Turner  was  first  amongst  Nurserymen  in  this 
class  of  sizes.  His  kinds  were — Julie  Lagrave,  Madame 
Carnerson,  Golden  Christine,  Mount  Etna,  Hermion  (not 
Hermione),  and  Aregina ;  and  Mr.  Forsyth  was  second. 
No.  686.— Voi,.  XXVI.,  Old  Seeies. 
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But  in  the  Pompon  class,  Mr-  Forsyth  beat  Mr.  Turner  by 
one  turn  of  the  die.  Mac's  plants  were  capitally  done.  The 
kin  Is  were  —  Duruflet,  Helene,  Salamon,  Ste"  Thais,  antl 
Golden  Cedo  Nulli.  Mr.  Turner's  kinds  were— Bob,  General 
Canrobert,  Cedo  Nulli,  Duruflet,  Bijou  de  l'Horticulture,  and 
Brilliant. 

Among  the  Amateurs  in  this  class  for  six  Pompons,  the  first 
was  Mr.  Hutt,  of  the  Halfway  House,  Hackney  Fields.  The 
kinds  were  — Golden  and  old  Cedo  Nulli,  Andromeda,  one  of 
the  very  best  for  specimens,  a  light  creamy  thing ;  Miss  Julia, 
Salamon,  and  .General  CamobTt. 

Second,  Mr.  Ward  aforesaid  ;  third,  Mr.  Weston,  the  best 
speller ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  Glover,  kinds  as  above,  to  save  room 
and  the  time  and  temper  of  the  reader. 

Here  stood  a  Crystal  Palace  Pompon  Eva — a  most  seemingly 
good  thing  for  a  specimen — a  yellowish  flower,  tipped  with 
brown.  For  single  specimens  of  Pompons  Mr.  Hutt  was  first 
with  a  fine  Golden  Cedo  Nulli ;  second  to  Mr.  Cook  for  Ninon  ; 
third  to  Mr.  Ward  for  a  Cedo  Nulli ;  and  fourth  to  Mr.  Weston 
for  ditto. 

The  first  in  single  large  specimens  were  Mr.  George  and  Mr. 
Ward ;  hut  the  cards  of  the  rest  were  upside  down  when  I 
passed.  One  of  the  corners  of  the  transept  was  devoted  to 
pyramidal  trained  plants,  but  all  the  growers  had  them  done  too 
stiff.  Mr.  Fiveash,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sillems,  Clapham  Common, 
and  if  his  plants  were  a  little  more  loose  they  would  have  been 
perfect ;  they  were  most  beautifully  flowered.  The  kinds  were 
Cedo  and  Golden  Nulli,  Andromeda,  Adonis  (fine),  Helene, 
and  Bob.  Mr.  Hooper  was  second  ;  Mr.  Glover  third  with 
stiffer  plants,  much  of  the  same  kinds,  which  make  the  circle  of 
my  round  ;  and  then  the  single  blooms,  with  them  Mr.  Bird 
soared  high  above  all  he  surveyed.  The  crystal  glass  bottles 
again,  and  again  the  silver  tankards  for  his  Queens  of  England, 
and  his  wrath  could  hardly  be  appeased  at  the  Scottish  plot 
against  the  White  Queen  of  England.  The  chances  are  that  he 
will  buy  up  the  stock  from  the  canny  Scots,  and  have  it  next 
time  in  a  silver  goblet  under  its  proper  name.  His  large  nose- 
gay of  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  the  finest  thing  ever  seen 
at  a  show.  Remus  is  after  the  tints  of  Aurora  Borealis  ;  then 
followed  in  nosegava  Hermione,  Gluck,  Sulphurea  superba, 
Trilby,  Alfred  Salter,  Admirable,  Yellow  Perfection,  Triomphe 
du  Nord  (immense  blooms),  Old  and  Golden  Christine,  Beauty, 
Themis,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  ditto;  two  nosegays  of 
Yesta  ;  twenty-four  single  Novelty  (and  such  novelties!),  with 
Progne,  Princesse  Marie,  Alma,  Queen  of  Yellows,  Madame 
Poggi,  Etoile  Polaire,  Julie  Lag^ave,  Marguereite  de  York  (very 
large  yellow  Anemone  after  Gluck),  Christopher  Colomb,  Aimee 
Ferriere,  Dupont  de  l'Eure,  Madame  Miellez,  Annie  Salter,  Miss 
Kate,  M.  Dechamps,  Madame  Lebois,  Stellaris  globosa,  and 
Wonderful,  and  a  most  wonderful  good  thing  if  really  is  ;  try  it 
against  a  liverwort-coloured  Chrysanthemum,  Dahlia,  or  Holly- 
hock, and  sigh  for  their  sadness  ortristis-like  looks.  Then  he  had 
a  boardful  of  single  specimens  too  long  for  my  room,  and  another 
lot  for  open  contest  in  six  sixes — as  six  Stellaris  globosa,  six 
Dupont  de  l'Eure,  six  Cassandra,  six  Novelty,  six  Yellow 
Formosa,  and  six  Hermione,  all  "  trimmers  ;"  then  the  seedlings 
aforesaid. 

The  next  greatest  and  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr. 
Cattell,  of  Westerham,  Kent,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Old  Ford, 
Bow  — both  nurserymen,  and  both  in  a  tie  of  first-rate  prizes  for 
best  twenty-four  cut  blooms.  I  shall  just  go  through  them  and 
stop  for  this  week  ;  but  1  shall  have  another  turn  some  day  with 
the  "  Good  Gracious  "  things  and  new  inventions  which  I 
noticed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  basins,  their  temperature, 
their  furnishing,  my  own  friend's  "fly-flappers,"  and  thenatnral 
bent  of  all  large  and  small  Chrysanthemums,  from  the  note-book 
of  the  best  bloomer  of  them  in  England. 

Mr.  C-ttell  set  off  with  Miss  Kate  first,  then  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Novelty,  Fabius,  Beauty,  Cassy,  a  reddish-buff  Hermione 
(not  one),  Nonpareil,  Golden  Queen,  Mrs.  W.  Holborn,  Pio 
Nono,  Queen  of  England,  Arthur  Wortley,  Plutus,  Alfred 
Salter,  Lucidum,  Glory,  Alma,  Madame  Miellez,  Themis,  Goliath 
(one  of  the  oldest  and  yet  of  the  very  best),  Aimee  Ferriere, 
Yellow  Perfection,  and  Teromite  :  all  these  were  A  No.  1. 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  the  same.  The  kinds  — Glory,  Themis,  Goliath, 
Lord  Elgin,  Yellow  Perfection,  Aregine,  Madame  Aundry, 
General  Hardinge,  Beauty,  Plutus,  Favourite,  Queen  of  England, 
Nonpareil,  Anaxo,  Alma,  Dupont  de  l'Jiure,  King,  Boadicea, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lucidum,  Pictorium  roseum,  Alfred  Salter, 
Campestroni,  and  Mrs.  W.  Holborn.  D.  Beatox. 


WINTERING    GERANIUMS    AND    FUCHSIAS 
THAT  ARE   GROWING. 

I  hate  noticed  your  remarks  respecting  wintering  Geraniums 
and  Fuchsias,  but  have  seen  nothing  to  guide  me  as  to  the  best 
plan  to  winter  Scarlets  and  Fuchsias  that  were  cut  down  six  or 
seven  weeks  since,  and  have  broken  well.  The  shoots  are  now 
about  an  inch  long.  Should  they  be  kept  the  same  as  plant9not 
cut  down  ?  No  heat  can  be  given  them  through  the  winter,  but 
they  can  be  kept  safe  from  fret  on  shelves  near  staircase  windows, 
where  they  can  have  plenty  of  light,  and  such  warmth  (only),  as 
the  sir  of  the  house  will  afford.  Can  late-struck  cuttings  of 
Scarlet  Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums  be  kept  in  the  same  manner 
— viz.,  on  the  shelves  with  only  the  warmth  of  the  air  of  the 
house  ? — A  Lady. 

[All  Geraniums— that  is,  bedding  Scarlets,  and  all  Pelar- 
goniums, or  greenhouse  show  Geraniums  (but  there  is  no  natural 
difference  at  all  between  the  two  i,  and  all  Fuchsias  that  have 
been  cut  down  early  or  late  in  the  autumn,  and  have  broken 
well,  like  your  own  plants,  must  be  grown  on  slowly  the  whole 
winter  through.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  modes  of 
keeping  dormant  Fuch=ias  and  Geraniums  over  the  winter,  and 
they  require  to  be  treated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  way 
as  all  greenhouse  Geraniums.  When  they  are  thus  cut  late  in 
the  autumn  the  best  way  is  to  give  them  bottom  heat  till  they 
have  broken  well,  and  then  good  greenhouse  culture  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  Your  plants  ought  to  do  very  well  where  you 
have  them.  Frost  and  damp  are  not  likely  to  get  at  them  there.] 


A  FEW  DATS  IN   IRELAND.-No.  4. 

THE    UNDER    SECRETARY'S   LODGE,    PncEXIX    PARK. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  the  house  or  ornamented  gardening 
at  this  place,  occupied  by  Major  Larcom,  and  that,  we  have  no 
doubt,  owing  to  our  own  carelessness  in  not  asking  the  intelli- 
gent gardener,  Mr.  Scott,  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  same. 

A  practice  prevails  in  many  parts  of  England  of  showing  a 
visitor  the  kitchen  garden  and  forcing-grounds  merely,  and 
unless  directly  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  the  mansion  and  the 
accompanying  ornamental  grounds,  which  often  form  a  key  note 
or  centre  to  the  whole,  are  never  honoured  with  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion. Sometimes  there  may  be  reasons  for  this,  as  the  wish  of 
the  family  to  secure  privacy,  which,  in  such  circumstances, 
ought  not  to  be  broken  in  upon  without  consent  sought  for  and 
obtained.  Gardeners  even  there  are  generally  considered  a 
privileged  class,  that  do  not  come  under  particular  rules  and 
regulations  ;  and,  certainly,  few  things  are  more  annoying  than 
when,  after  going  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  travelling  many 
miles,  you  are  coolly  told  that  you  cannot  be  admitted,  as  no 
visitors  are  allowed — or  only  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  and 
you  have  come  on  the  wrong  day. 

If  an  order,  however,  is  given  to  that  effect,  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not,  the  gardener  cannot  help  himself ;  he  ought  as  a  servant 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  employers.  In  some  eases  we 
have  gone  round  places  and  felt  in  a  sort  of  purgatory,  because  we 
saw  that  the  gardener  was  anxious  to  avoid  all  observation — was, 
in  fact,  dreading  to  be  seen.  Better,  far  better,  not  to  go  at 
all.  Even  when  taking  visitors,  and  especially  gardeners,  round, 
when  such  a  practice  is  even  more  than  courteously  allowed,  the 
gardener  will  do  well  to  avoid  meeting  direct!;  any  of  the 
family  if  it  can  be  done  openly;  but  anything  like  hiding  or 
concealment  ought  thoroughly  to  be  scouted,  as  whenever  seen 
it  always  leaves  an  impression  that  there  was  something  needing 
to  be  concealed.  Openness  and  straightforwardness  in  this  and 
all  other  matters  are  always  best. 

Two  things  in  this  respect  are  most  gratifying  at  the  present 
day — the  liberality  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  permitting 
their  grounds  to  be  seen,  and  the  general  propriety  of  conduct  of 
visitors:  thus  testifying,  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  then- 
appreciation  of  the  boon  and  privilege  conferred.  We  must  own, 
however,  that  the  mere  feeling  of  curiosity,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
higher  classes  of  visitors,  nut  unfrequently  triumphs  O'er  their 
good  sense,  and  in  other  respects  their  propriety  of  conduct — 
for  instance,  here  is  a  place  open  at  certain  times  to  the  public 
without  let  or  hindrance,  the  mansion  alone  is  retained  as  a 
place  of  privacy,  and,  though  this  is  well  known,  some  will  pop 
their  heads  in  at  the  drawing-room  windows,  and  even  open  the 
doors  and  walk  into  the  rooms.     There,  again,  are  several  other 
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places  where  the  whole  park  and  pleasure  grounds  are  open, 
where  extensive  lawns  are  set  aside  for  the  public  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  different  games  and  recreations  if  they  like ;  but  a 
small  portion  is  shut  off  that  the  members  of  the  family  may 
enjoy  the  charms  of  privacy.  And  there  some  curious  Paul  Pry 
individual  will  be  sure  to  intrude  himself,  or  herself,  perhaps  as 
much  to  the  amusement  as  the  annoyance  of  the  proprietors  ; 
but  certainly  to  the  annoyance  and  mortified  chagrin  of  all  well- 
conducted  visitors.  We  should  be  no  advocates  for  Lynch  law  ; 
but  as  in  all  such  cases  a  silent  appeal  is  made  to  our  honour, 
and  the  whole  premises,  as  it  were,  put  under  our  care  and 
keeping,  we  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  such  individuals  so  marked 
out  for  social  reprobation  as  would  amount  at  least  to  a  moral 
tarring  and  feathering. 

Perhaps  we  are  wrong  altogether  in  alluding  to  such  a  matter 
here,  though  having  evidence  that  such  Paul  Prys  are  as 
numerous  in  Ireland  as  they  are  on  this  side  of  the  water,  for 
certainly  they  bear  no  reference  to  the  present  case.  Farther 
than  that  I  did  not  see  the  mansion  ;  and  that  I  attribute  par'ly 
to  the  shortness  of  time,  and  partly  to  my  admiration  of  the  fine 
kitchen  garden  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  filled  with  first- 
rate  vegetables,  though  plenty  of  good  old-fashioned  flowers 
were  also  present  in  the  borders. 

The  fruit  trees  seemed  in  capital  order,  though  not  bearing  in 
their  usual  style  this  season.  But  Cabbages  of  some  half-a- 
dozen  kinds — some  of  them,  as  the  Rose,  a  Drumhead  variety, 
large  enough  to  fill  the  mouth  of  a  bushel  basket,  and  others 
vigorous  of  all  ages,  and  all  colours  and  hardness  and  softness 
of  heart,  to  suit  all  fancies  and  tastes.  Cauliflowers  strong  and 
in  different  states  for  succession.  Lettuces  like  large  Cabbages, 
crisp  and  sweet  as  a  Hazel  nut.  Celery  high-earthed-up  already 
on  the  13ih  of  September,  and  such  a  height,  too,  as  is  not  often 
seen  in  England.  Onions  in  plenty  drying ;  and  Peas  and  all 
sorts  of  Beans  in  abundance  showed  that  the  useful  was  not 
saciiSced  to  the  merely  beautiful  in  this  garden. 

What,  however,  chiefly  struck  our  attention  was  a  short  range 
of  houses  (vineries  chiefly),  which  were  just  rather  too  well 
supplied  with  fruit.  The  borders  of  these  vineries  had  open 
pipes  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  diameter,  standing  upright  some 
18  inches  above  the  soil  of  the  border,  communicating  with  a 
chamber  below  the  border,  and  that  chamber  connected  again 
with  openings  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  These  open 
pipes  were  in  two  rows— one  a  few  feet  from  the  front  glass,  and 
the  other  near  the  front  of  the  border,  the  pipes  standing  some- 
thing like  3  feet  from  each  other  in  the  row.  We  should  suppose 
that  such  a  border  was  covered  with  litter  before  forcing  was 
commenced,  and  that  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  outside  and  inside 
might  be  regulated  according  to  the  weather.  Many  would  have 
liked  the  means  of  heating  that  chamber,  and  thus  obtained 
both  heated  and  moist  air  into  the  house.  There  was,  however, 
no  means  of  doing  so,  nor  yet  did  we  gather  from  Mr.  Scott  that 
he  had  any  particular  wish  that  it  should  be  so  heated.  He 
6eemed,  however,  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  air  from  the 
outside  passing  directly  through  this  chamber,  and  thus  becoming 
mellowed  and  softened  before  it  entered  the  house.  We  cannot 
say  what  the  general  effect  had  been  in  this  house,  as  most  of 
the  earlier  kinds  had  been  cut ;  but  one  Vine  of  the  Barbarossa 
beat  everything  as  to  weight  and  quantity  we  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of.  The  Vine,  though  confined  to  one  rafter,  did  not 
seem  all  one  stem,  but  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  house  it  was 
a  wide  mass  of  bunches  almost  touching  each  other,  and  indi- 
vidually each  bunch  nearly  as  long  as  the  arm  of  a  short  man. 
We  regret  now  that  we  did  not  count  the  bunches  and  measure 
their  exact  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders.  Some  of  the 
best  were  colouring  well,  but  others  were  showing  signs  of 
distress,  and  Mr.  Scott  spoke  of  removing  some  of  the  smaller 
bunches.  Like  many  of  us,  he  was  a  little  over-covetous.  Had 
less  than  a  half  of  these  glorious  bunches  been  left  the  crop 
would  have  been  magnificent. 

We  cannot  say  we  have  done  much  with  this  Grape.  We  are 
convinced  it  needs  an  earlyish  house  and  as  much  heat  as  a  Muscat. 
We  have  pretty  well  removed  it  from  a  late  house,  as  we  find 
the  wood  did  not  quite  ripen  enough  to  insure  us  a  good  crop, 
and  yet  there  6eems  no  certainty  even  in  this.  The  next  best 
regular  crop  we  have  seen  of  the  Barbarossa,  though  the  bunches 
were  small,  but  well  coloured,  was  in  a  small  greenhouse  at  the 
Cemetery  at  Luton,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Godlrey,  the  heat  to 
keep  out  frost  being  supplied  from  a  portable  iron  stove.  On 
making  inquiry  about  it  the  other  day,  we  found  the  Barbarossa 
had  been  taken  out,  because  though  it  fruited  freely,  it  could 


not  be  ripened  time  enough  so  as  to  be  cut  before  the  house  had 
to  be  crammed  with  bedding  plants. 

We  confess  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  crop,  and  the 
immense  bunches  of  this  Grape,  under  Mr.  Scott's  management, 
there  is  yet  so  much  said,  pro  and  con,  of  chambered  borders, 
heated  and  unheated,  that  we  feel  sure  that  an  account  of  Mr. 
Scott's  views  on  the  subject,  from  his  own  pen,  would  be  accept- 
able to  many  readers  besides  the  writer.  B.  Fish. 

Eebata.— At  the  end  of  Phcenix  Park,  page  90,  state  that  in  the  figure 
representing  the  cross  section  the  slopes  should  be  shown  sharp,  not 
rounded.  And  at  page  91.  showing  the  mode  of  training,  the  two  cross- 
sticks  should  be  seen  going  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot— in  fact,  that  gives 
them  steadiness. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

NOTEMBEB  12TH. 

Floral  Committee. — A  thorough  November  day,  in  which 
everything  looked  miserable,  dreary,  and  dirty,  with  an  atmo- 
sphere somewhere  facetiously  described  as  a  cross  between  a 
Scotch  mist  and  pea  soup,  in  which  colours  were  defiant  of 
all  attempts  to  define  them,  and  with  the  room  miserably  cold, 
formed  a  congeries  of  circumstances  not  over- favourable,  or  too 
lively  for  a  Committee  day.  I  suppose  the  acting  rulers  con- 
sidered that  the  ardour  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  sufficient 
to  warm  them  ;  but  certes  a  fire  would  not  have  been  un- 
pleasant, however  delicate  the  compliment  may  have  been,  and 
yet  there  were  some  really  good  things  there,  and  several  high 
awards  were  given. 

Mr.  Salter,  as  usual,  furnished  a  large  number  of  seedling 
Chrysanthemums,  both  of  the  large-flowering  sorts  and  Pom- 
pons. These  comprised  Duchess  of  Wellington  (Salter),  rosy  lilac, 
with  white  back  and  petals,  giving  the  flower  a  silvery  lilac  ap- 
pearance. Lord  Kanelagh,  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  light 
red  orange,  beautifully  incurved,  but  not  sufficiently  expanded, 
and  so  looked  flat.  Carissima  (Smith),  a  sweetly  delicate  flower, 
blush  white,  streaked  a  little  with  lilac  at  the  back  of  the  petal, 
and  in  blooms  which  I  saw  afterwards  at  Hammersmith  most 
decidedly  so  :  this  was  also  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  and 
will  be  quite  a  lady's  flower.  General  Slade  (Smith),  an  immense 
flower,  beautifully  incurved,  colour  an  Indian  red,  tipped  with 
orange  :  this  had  already  received  a  First-class  Certificate,  and 
fully  maintained  its  character.  Sparkler,  a  very  beautiful 
medium-sized  flower,  red  chestnut  with  orange  tips,  incurved  ; 
very  fine  and  distinct:  this  received  a  Label  of  Commendation, 
and  will  form  a  most  desirable  variety,  its  habit  being  excellent. 
Lucinda  Pompon,  rose  and  lilac,  very  full,  will  be  better. 
C:tronella  (Smith),  yellow  hybrid.  Acis  (Salter),  pale  sulphur; 
fine,  free,  and  full,  and  its  habit  excellent.  Copella,  very  dark 
red  chestnut ;  good  habit.  Medora.  Brazen  Mirror  (Pethes), 
like  Jonas.  Sylphide,  delicate  lilac,  tipped  blush.  Mr.  Salter 
also  sent  Astelea  Banksi,  a  curious-looking  variegated  plant  in 
flower.  Galeobdolon  luteum  maculata  alba,  Sanseviera  carnea, 
fol.  var.,  Japan,  the  true  names — formerly  known,  Mr.  Salter 
says,  as  Synopheopogon  jaburnea  !  and  a  species  of  Begonia 
from  Santa  Martha,  tor  which  a  Label  of  Commendation  was 
awarded.  It  is  a  very  large  green-leaved  variety,  with  a  smooth, 
shining  surface. 

Mr.  Bull  sent  Caladium  maculatum,  Chrysanthemum  La 
Folie  (yellow),  Diamant  (blush),  and  Madame  Heine  (white), 
something  like  Mrs.  Turner,  but  with  the  white  more  pure  (a 
Label  of  Commendation  was  awarded  for  this),  and  Agave 
americana  elegantissima,  beautifully  variegated  with  white.  This 
received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

From  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  came  Dendrobium  Lowii,  from 
Borneo,  a  very  beautiful  and  striking  variety,  of  a  lovely 
primrose,  with  a  fringe  of  red  hairs.  This  received  a  First-class 
Certificate,  and  adds  another  to  the  many  interesting  plants  in- 
troduced by  this  enterprising  firm. 

Mrs.  Redgrave  sent  nine  plants  of  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum, 
a  plant  much  used  on  the  Continent  for  in-door  and  table 
decoration  in  winter,  when  its  bright  orange  red  berries  give  it 
an  interesting  appearance.  This  is  different  from  Solanum 
capsicastrum,  the  latter  being  more  dwarf,  and  with  broader 
leaves. 

Dr.  Neligan,  of  Dublin,  a  first-rate  florist  and  enthusiastic 
cultivator,  sent  through  Messrs.  Dickson,  Hogg,  &  Robertson,  of 
Dublin,  some  blooms  of  a  sport  from  Cedo  Kulli  Pompon,  of  a 
lilac  colour,  and  which  he  proposed  to  call  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli. 
The  blooms  were  hardly  in  a  fit  state  to  judge. 
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Mr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  sent  Graptopbylluin  versicolor,  a 
stove  plant  from  India,  with  blotch  in  centre  of  peral.  For  this 
a  Label  of  Commendation  was  awarded.  Also,  Stenogaster  cou- 
cinnum,  a  curious-looking  Lobelia-like  Sower,  very  small  (for 
6tovc),  blac  tips  to  petals,  and  with  the  throat  spotted.  This 
bad  received  at  the  June  Show  a  Second  Prize,  it  was  now 
awarded  a  First-e-lass  Certificate,  and  was  stated  to  have  been  in 
bloom  since  May.  It  was  quite  a  gem  for  ladies,  and  would  do 
admirably  for  Miss  Maling's  new  cases  in  the  front.  The  same 
gentleman  also  sent  Alsophita  contaminans,  a  species  of  tree 
Fein  from  Manilla.  For  this  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded.  Also,  three  pairs  of  the  beautiful  little  Sonerila  mar- 
garitacea,  splendens,  and  superba.  For  these  a  Special  Certificate 
was  awarded;  and  some  plants  of  the  Wigandia  caraccasana, 
noticed  by  me  some  time  back  as  so  much  used  in  Paris  at 
present. 

Mr.  Standish,  of  Bagshot,  sent  two  first-class  Ferns,  Wood- 
wardia  orienlalis,  and  Lo.naria  elongata,  the  former  having 
fronds  4  feet  in  height,  which  when  young  are  of  a  beautiful 
rose  pink  colour,  supposed  to  be  hardy  ;  also  Lomaria  elongata, 
.a  very  dark  foliaged  vaiiety,  known  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  For 
these  First-class  Certificates  were  justly  awarded. 

Messrs.  Osborn  &  Son,  of  Fulham,  contributed  an  Ancecto- 
chilus;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Rosher,  of  Regent's  Park,  very  kindly 
sent  a  nie?  plant  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  a  beautiful  snow  white 
flower  mentioned  by  me  as  seen  at  Thibaut  &  Keteleer's,  at 
Paris,  and  which  he  kindly  brought  in  order  to  give  pe 
opportunity  of  seeing  it.  He  uses  it  largely,  and  grows  it  very 
successfully,  haying  it  in  bloom  for  six  months  in  the  year; — 
D.,  Deal. 

Funr  Committee. — A  Meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  JSovember  12th,  J.  B.  Haig,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
A  collection  of  Muscat  Grapes  was  exhibited  from  Mr.  1). 
Thomson,  Archerfield  Gardens,  near  Dreni,  N.B.  They  con- 
sisted of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Tynningham  Muscat,  Bowood 
Muscat,  and  an  early  variety  of  Muscat,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
distinct  from  any  other  in  cultivation.  This  exhibition  was 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  who  desired  to  see  all 
tbe.«e  varieties  grown  in  the  same  house,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  to  ascertain  wherein  the  Early  Muscat  differed 
trom  all  the  others.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Tynningham 
Muscat  were  long,  tapering  bunches,  loosely  set,  and  the  berries 
weie  quite  plump,  and  of  a  greenish-yelow  colour.  Bowood 
was-B  short,  thick-set  bunch;  and  the  berries  were  much  more 
advanced  in  ripeness,  and  had  begun  to  shrivel  and  change  to 
the  brown  raisin  colour  ;  but  the  Early  Muscat  was  completely 
sfanVeHed,  had  lost  entirely  its  yellow  colour,  and  had  become 
perfectly  brown  and  raisin-like.  The  flavour  was  particularly 
rich,  and  the  sweetness  was  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the 
others.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Con  imittee  this  ia  a  iirit-rate 
Grape,  and  deserves  to  he  introduced  into  ooWrvation. 

llr.  Thomas  Shiy,  Hertbury  Hill;  WtMbury-on-Trym,  sent  a- 
bunch  of  Barbarossa,  and  of  Muscat  Hamburgh.  The  latter  was 
a  very  creditable  bunch,  large,  and  well  set.  and  the  flavour  was 
rich   and  excellent,  bm  .  jmti  was  not  so  powerful 

as  usual. 

Mr.  Melville,  of  Dalmeny  Park,  near  Edinburgh,  again  sub- 
b.  of  his  seedling  Grape,  Champion  Ham- 
burgh Muscat  The  berries  were  now  much  better  coloured 
than  on  the  previous  occasion  when  the  fruit  was  exhibited,  and 
were  of  a  uniform  and  even  dull  red  or  foxy  colour.  The  flesh 
wa- fim,  very  richly  flavoured,  and  with  a  line  M  OSeat  aroma. 
TiiH  was  highly  approved  bj  the  Committee 

Mr.  \\  iiham  Masters,  Nurseryman,  Canterbury,  sent  a  seed- 
ling kitchen  Annie,  and  Mr.  Bull  of  Chelsea,  a  seedling  dessert 
Apple,    but  neither    of  them   was  considered  worthy  of  being; 

.    -       :         SO       - 

I'd  ward  Gol-on,  Esq.,  Heckington,  near  Sleaford,  sent  a  dish 
of  Ki'igl.i  t in: ipe,  and 

appeared  as   it   they  bad  been  g  timed  too  early,  as  they  had 

Capft.  :         ,  of  Apples  wi'hout 

name.     O.  s   a  fioe  Pea-  rait   richly 

colour,  d  .'  d  with  a  bloom  orer  the 

le  doubt  but   it   is  Northern   Spy.     The 

others  were  unl 

xhibited   the  dessert   Apple  which    was 
ting   under  the  name   of  Long  Nose',   from 
.  ia  I,  conic. d  fi  nil.  witl 
I  considerably  russetted.     The  flavour  had  much  im- 


proved by  keeping,  and  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  is 
an  excellent  dessert  Apple. 

-Mr.  "William  Paul,  of  Cbeshunt,  sent  an  interesting  collection 
of  vegetables,  amongst  which  were  several  varieties  of  those 
beautifully-variegated  Curled  Eales,  which  seem  to  be  coming  so 
much  into  vogue,  and  which  may  very  well  serve  not  only  as 
culinary  plants,  but  as  "  fine-foliaged  plants"  for  the  decoration 
of  pleasure  grounds  during  the  dreary  months  of  winter.  There 
were  also  in  the  collection  roots  of  Cha?rophyl!um  bulbosum, 
about  which  it  is  now  endeavoured  to  get  up  a  sensation  as 
being  a  substitute  for  the  Potato.  The  roots  were  about  2J-  inches 
long,  and  were  about  the  size  and  6hape  of  the  small  Dutch  Horn 
Carrot.  Query.  What  weight  per  acre  will  they  grow?  The 
Brussels  Sprouts  in  the  same  collection  were  very  fine,  as  were 
also  the  white  Spanish  Onions,  and  an  immense  Vegetable 
Marrow  called  Prince  Albert  Improved. 

Messrs.  Lownie,  Laird,  &Laing,  of  Edinburgh  and  Sydenham, 
sent  some  enormous  Leeks,  called  Henry's  Prize  Leek.  They 
ought  to  be  called  the  Truncheon  Leek.  They  were  finely 
blanched  to  the  extent  of  10  inches  or  12  inches,  and  are  a 
great  advance  upon  any  other  variety  we  have  seen. 


ALTERATIONS    IN  AN   OLD  ICE-HOUSE. 

I  peopose  altering  my  ice-house  (which  at  present  keeps  the 
ice  very  badly)  in  conformity  with  the  plan  described  in  your 
Journal  of  November  5th  ;  but  I  wish  first  to  ask  a  question 
or  two. 

Mine  is  a  large  ice-house  ;  and,  like  that  named  by  Mr. 
Beaton,  has  a  passage  leading  into  the  side  of  the  vaulted  dome. 
This  passage  has  an  outer  door  and  two  inner  doors  ;  but  the 
dome  is  perfectly  air-tight  at  the  top.  I  propose  removing  the 
two  inner  doors  and  placing  a  six-inch  common  tin  ventilator 
in  the  outer  one.  Will  this  be  sufficient  as  regards  the  door  ? 
and  will  a  four-inch  iron  pipe  let  in  through  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  with  a  kind  of  umbrella  cap  over  it,  be  sufficient  for  the 
top  ?      If  not,  how  large  would  you  advise  ? 

The  ice-house  is  covered  with  a  mound  of  earth,  and  has 
shrubs  growing  over  it :  therefore  a  mere  hole  into  the  dome 
would  allow  of  dead  leaves,  etc.,  as  well  as  any  animal  going 
elown  it.  I  have  hitherto  had  straw  placed  round  the  sides  of 
the  well ;  this'I  propose  to  discontinue,  as  Mr.  Beaton  dirsets, 
and  merely  to  cover  the  ice  with  it  about  a  foot  thick  on  the 

top. — A  StJBSCEIBEB. 

[These  are  exactly  the  alterations  I  should  recommend;  but 
I  would  put  a  six-inch-bore  glazed  earthen  pipe,  or  pipes,  in  the 
dome  instead  of  iron  ones,  and  I  would  have  a  bent  pipe  at  tfce 
top — or  one  bending  two  ways — which  would  be  better  ambng 
shrubs  than  an  umbrella  cover.  Also,  as  the  house  mound  is 
covered  with  shrubs,  try  one-half  of  it  with  straw  down  the 
side,  byway  of  experiment,  and  note  bow  the  ice  on  the  strawed 
side  endured  compared  with  that  against  the  bare  walls,  and  let 
us  know  the  result. — D.  Beaton.] 


GLADIOLI. 

Yotr  would  confer  a  favour  by  giving  a  list  oi  the  early  and 
also  strong-blooming  Gladioli ;  the  Gladiolus  being  a  plant  that 
blooms  at  such  varied  periods  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
six  or  eight  blooms  or  spike s  in  a  small  collection  at  the  same 
time. 

During  the  late  summer  such  varieties  as  Den  eiuan,  Mons. 
Blouet,  Canari,  Jai.ire,  Pallas,  Brenehleyeusis,  and  Fanny  Rouget 
bloomed  the  earliest  (August  20th,  the  above  were  exhibited), 
and  I  have  had  blooms,  not  more  than  one  or  two  at  the  same 
time,  up  to  the  present  date.  This  morning,  November  4th,  1 
cut  a  splendid  spike  of  Adonis,  and  have  several  more  to  bloom. 

The  Gladiolus,  like  the  Tulip,  seems  to  enjoy  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  of  the  north,  and  for  this  reason  has  become  a  great 
f'avoui-ite  and  much  admired. — J.  Blacklock,  Sunderland. 

[The  flood  of  new  Gladioluses,  and  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  old  kinds,  render  such  a  list  as  you  want  very  uncertain. 
We  have  consulted  the  heads  of  the  Gladioli  fancy,  and  that  is 
their  ven'diet.  But  Mr.  Sttuidisb,  the  largest  l-aiser  of  them 
whom  we  know,  has  promiseel  to  set  apart  a  piece  of  ground 
next  year  on  purpose  to  prove  the  earliest,  the  middle  season, 
-•  d  the  late-flowering  ones  tor  the  use  of  his  own  customers 
and  our  subscribers.] 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  PIT. 
Tite  several  articles  in  your  Journal  upon  pits  and  green- 
houses have  enabled  me  to  build  the  following  pit,  of  which  I 
give  you  the  particulars  for  your  criticism,  and  also  for  the 
benefit  of  your  subscribers,  should  you  think  it  of  any  service  to 
them. 


a  a  a,  Flue. 

b,  Suggested    enclosure  for  hot- 

bed. 

c,  Pluce  for  bedding  plants. 

d,  Warmer  part. 

e,  Steps  to  furnace. 
/,  Fuel. 


(/,  Drainage. 

h.  Door. 

k.  Chimney. 

I,  Glass  ventilator  on  pivot. 

m,  Shelf. 

«,  Hot-air  chamber. 

o,  Slide  to  admit  ail". 


It  stands  with  its  ends  fronting  east  and  west,  as  the  position 
would  not  admit,  of  its  being  placed,  as  you  prefer,  with  its  ends 
north  and  south.  It  is  22  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  inside 
measure,  and  8  feet  4  inches  high  to  the  ridge-board. 

It  has  hollow  nine-inch  walls  4  feet  high,  2  feet  6  inches  being 
sunt  below  the  ground  level,  and  the  bottom  is  well  drained  by 
a  layer  of  coarse  stones,  with  smaller  ones  at  top,  and  a  drain 
leads  away  any  water  that  may  percolate  down  the  outside  of  the 
walla  below  the  surface  as  also  the  waste  water  from  the  roof. 


Upon  the  walls  is  placed  a  frame  5i  feet  by  2J  feet,  in  which 
sashes  are  hung  containing  1  foot  of  glass  opening  outwards. 
The  lower  part  of  this  frame  forms  the  wall-plate,  and  the  upper 
the  plate  lor  the  rafters,  2i  feet  by  1J  foot,  and  6  feet  4  inches 
long.  The  ridge-board  is  single,  but  lias  au  opening  on  each 
side  of  it  4  inches  wide,  formed  by  the  rafters  not  being  glazed 
there,  and  covered  with  a  six-inch  flap  opening  by  a  pulley 
inside,  which  flap  shuts  down  upon  the  rafters  and  upon  a  metal 
bar  inserted  between  each,  and  having  a  flange  to  receive  the 
glass,  similar  to  the  metal  bars  now  often  used  for  sash  windows 
instead  of  wood  ones. 

The  eaves-board  for  receiving  the  lower  part  of  the  glass  is 

5  feet  by  1J  foot,  and  underneaih  is  a  trough  for  the  rain  water, 
emptying  into  a  slate  tank  in  the  house,  having  an  overflow  into 
the  drain  before  alluded  to. 

The  pit  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  wall  of  brick-ou-edge 
carried  up  as  high  as  the  outer  walls,  and  with  glass  for  the 
remainder,  with  a  door  half  of  glass.  Here  there  is  a  larger 
rafter,  as  well,  also,  as  at  the  two  ends,  3  feet  by  2£  feet.  In 
each  division  are  six  sashes,  three  on  each  side,  all  opening  out- 
wards. The  door  is  at  the  west  end,  and  over  it  there  is  a 
window  opening  outwards. 

It  is  heated  by  a  flue  made  of  two  bricks  on  edge  set  on  foot 
pavements,  and  covered  with  similar  ones,  and  standing  about 
IS  inches  from  ground  level.  The  furnace  is  inside  the  west 
end,  but  fed  from  without.  It  is  18  inches  long,  with  a  dead 
plate  in  front  of  the  bars  6  inches  wide,  three  bricks  on  bed 
deep  and  14  inches  wide.  The  furnace-door  with  a  dead  plate 
in  front,  and  1|-  inch  from  the  outer  one,  and  the  ash-pit  door 
with  a  regulator.  The  flue  rises  16  inches  in  a  gentle  elope  from 
the  furnace-bars  to  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  and  runs  along  the 
front,  east  end,  and  north  walls,   1   foot  from  the  front,  and 

6  inches  from  the  others,  having  a  rise  of  9  inches  in  its  whole 
length  to  its  entrance  in  the  chimney,  where  there  is  a  damper. 
This  flue  draws  admirably.  I  have  had  a  stage  with  three  steps 
made  of  splices  as  described  in  the  Kimpton  Hoo  House, 
Vol.  XX.,  page  55,  for  the  back  or  north  sides  of  the  pit,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  shelf  suspended  from  each  side  of 
the  roof  over  the  path.  The  space  for  stages  is  3  feet  4  inches 
on  each  side,  and  for  path  the  same  width. 

Would  you  advise  these  stages  to  be  covered  with  sand  or 
pebbles  in  the  summer?  as  if  so,  by  then  inserting  an  extra 
splice  between  the  others  the  sand  would  be  retained. 

Round  the  furnace  about  2  inches  from  the  fire-bricks  is  a 
wall,  which  is  carried  up  about  6  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  aud  with  a  stone  over  it,  fonns  a  hot-air  chamber  3  feet 
square,  upon  which  I  can  place  sand  and  a  hand-light,  .affording 
a  striking-bed  for  cuttings. 

My  object  in  having  a  division  in  the  pit  was  to  have  bedding 
plants  in  one  part,  and  more  tender  plants  in  the  other;  but 
unfortunately  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  entrance  at  tin-  Kent  end, 
and  the  furnace  there,  and  this  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  flue, 
and  here  I  getmore  heat  than  is  requisite  for  the  bedding  plants  ; 
the  flue  on  the  north  side  being  nearly  sufficient. 

Now,  I  want  your  advice  as  to  the  best  plan  of  using  this 
part  of  the  flue.  After  reading  Mr.  Beaton's  article  in  your 
last  Number,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  if  I  surrounded  the  whole 
of  the  flue  from  the  neck  of  the  furnace,  by  continuing  the  wall 
now  round  the  furnace,  brick  on  edge,  along  the  front  of  the 
flue  up  to  the  wall  forming  the  division,  and  then  covered  it  as 
Mr.  Beaton  does,  I  should  have  a  length  of  bottom  heat  which 
would  be  useful  for  setting  Koses  and  spring  bulbs  upon  ;  and  by 
having  a  slide  in  the  chamber  so  formed,  I  could  admit  hot  air  into 
the  pit  if  wanted  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  by  having  a  slide  in  the 
outside  wall,  could  admit  cold  air  if  the  chamber  was  too  hot. 
With  this  plan  would  there  be  top  heat  enough  for  the  things 
having  the  bottom  heat  ?  As  the  other  part  of  the  pit  would  be 
the  warmest,  the  plants  in  the  bottom  heat  after  being  stiu'tcd 
could  be  removed  there,  and  when  I  was  not  forcing  anything, 
the  outside  slide  and  a  deeper  covering  of  earth  would  keep 
down  the  heat  in  the  first  or  cool  division.  Would  you  say  if 
you  think  my  suggested  mode  of  appropriating  this  part  of  the 
flue  is  feasible  ?  Un  the  opposite  side  1  send  you  a  sketoli  of  the 
ground  plan  and  west-end  elevation  of  the  pit. — 0.  D.  DanverS. 

P.S. — I  have  not  made  any  provision  for  letting  cold  air  into 
the  chamber  except  to  cool  it,  as  I  do  not  want  a  circulation  of 
hot  airinto  the  house  ;  but  I  could  easily  admit  cold  air  by  taking 
out  a  part  of  the  brick  outside  by  the  furnace-door. 

[I  am  sorry  that  the  answer  about  cold  pits  was  sent  off 
two  days  before  this  letter  from  Mr.  Danvers  came.     I  could 
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hardly  find  fault  with  it,  as  lie  seems  to  have  carried  out  what  I 
have  so  often  recommended  ;  but,  having  described  the  minutia? 
so  often,  perhaps  I  have  not  been  minute  enough  as  to 
building,  &c,  and  his  letter  to  a  person  who  does  not  wish  to  go 
back  to  other  volumes  will  give  him  all  he  needs.  The  flap  for 
back  air  will  do  very  well,  but  if  glazed  it  will  look  neater.  The 
mode  of  heating  by  flue  is  also  the  same  as  mentioned  the  other 
day,  where  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  get  down  for  a  stoke- 
hole— that  is,  taking  it  round  the  sides  and  t lie  farther  end.  'J  he 
plan  shown  of  a  flue  in  the  middle  is  meant  to  be  applicable 
only  to  a  house  for  bedding  plants  ;  and  knowing  that  the  one 
stout  flue  would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  the  want  of  it  on 
either  side  would  permit  of  many  things  being  kept  below  the 
flower-stands  without  being  prematurely  excited  into  growth. 
If  we  took  a  flue  all  round  we  should  build  it  on  the  firm  or 
concreted  ground,  and  not  raise  if  from  it,  as  that  adds  greatly 
to  the  expense.  We  think  the  graduated  stage  on  the  north 
side  will  be  too  low  if  there  is  to  be  a  level  platform  on  the  south 
side  as  high  as  the  glass  ;  it  would  be  a  different  thins  if  there 
was  a  similar  stage  on  the  south  side,  as  at  Kimpton  Hoo. 

There  is  less  gained  by  having  the  furnace  inside  the  house 
than  is  generally  imagined  ;  the  heat  will  be  sure  to  go  forward, 
and  a  yard  or  so  immediately  over  the  furnace  and  plate  will  be 
cooler  than  a  yard  farther  on.  However,  we  prefer  having  a 
place  to  light  the  fire  outside  unless  a  house  is  larse  enough  to 
permit  a  small  place  to  be  shut  off  to  keep  all  the  dust  there,  and 
enable  a  fire  to  be  lighted  comfortably  on  a  dark  wet  night. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  how  a  space  round  a  flue  may  be 
turned  into  a  hotbed,  and  it  is  a  great  gratification  to  us  that 
whenever  our  friend  Mr.  Beaton  takes  up  a  subject,  he  not  only 
throws  light  upon  it,  but  imbues  other  people  with  a  portion  of 
his  own  enthusiasm.  After  thinking  the  matter  over  for  ten 
minutes,  we  think  there  are  two  best  ways  which  you  may  adopt 
for  keeping  bedding  p'ants  and  having  a  forcing-pit  in  the  same 
division.  The  first  plan  would  be  to  shut  off  the  front  part 
with  a  division  of  sliding  sashes,  as  mentioned  in  answers  to 
"  N,''  page  71,  paragraph  10.  The  second  and  best  would  be  to 
have  that  front  part  made  into  a  pit,  by  taking  a  wall  up  at  the 
pathway,  either  high  enough  to  put  sashes  on  it,  and  on  a  rest 
at  the  front  wall ;  or  just  low  enough  to  enable  you  to  place  a 
wooden  box  on  it  supplied  with  small  sashes.  This  would  be 
better  than  having  hand-lights,  though  if  you  liked,  the  roof 
of  your  box  might  be  ridged  instead  of  flat  or  sloping  ;  the 
front  being  fixed,  and  the  back  moveable  for  air  and  wo?k.  If 
any  of  these  should  be  decided  on,  we  would  make  the  flue 
wider  and  stronger  there,  and  then  make  open  dry  flues  from  it 
to  the  front  wall,  and  the  wall  at  the  path  with  brickbats  and 
clinkers,  and  raise  with  rough  stones  6  inches  above  the  flue. 
You  can  either  pour  moisture  among  these  stones  for  bottom  or 
top  moistures,  or  you  can  have  a  slide  as  you  propose,  and  have 
an  evaporating-pan,  as  Mr.  Beaton  proposes;  and  by  means  of 
an  open  funnel  or  two  inside  you  can  let  up  dry  heat  and  moist 
heat  as  you  wish.  With  such  a  contrivance,  and  a  coverin" — 
say  of  woollen  cloth,  and  calico  underneath  to  throw  over  the 
glass  on  a  cold  night,  ^  on  could  easily  keep  such  a  place  at  from 
60°  to  70' ;  whilst  by  the  admission  of  air  you  could  have  vour 
bedding  plants  at  40°.  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  rough  stones 
should  be  covered  with  clean  gravel,  and  then  with  sund  ;  but 
if  you  could  get  such  a  thing  a  little  tan  would  be  excellent  for 
setting  your  pots  on  or  in. — R.  Eish.] 


[  some  size  water,  just  as  much  size  being  in  the  water  as  will 
make  it  feel  sticky  between  the  fingers.  Heat  it  to  140°,  and 
immerse  the  whole  of  the  head  of  the  plant  in  it.       Then  take  it 

j  out  and  leave  it  in  a  shady  place  for  three  or  four  days,  then 
shake  it  well,  and  wasli  thoroughly  with  warm  water.  Keep  a 
cloth  over  the  pot.] 


DESTROYING  THEIPS. 

I  HAVE  some  Azaleas  infested  with  thrips,  and  have  fumigated 
them  with  tohacco  paper  until  I  nearly  killed  the  plants,  the 
leaves  appearing  as  if  burnt.  I  have  syringed  them  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  soft  soap,  and  tobacco  water,  and,  lastlv, 
have  immersed  them  in  a  tub  of  tobacco  water,  allowing  them  to 
remain  quite  under  water  two  hours,  and  after  all  these  appli- 
ances the  thrips  are  still  alive.  What  more  can  I  do? — 
Yorsa'rs. 

We  hope  you  kept  the  pots  and  the  soil  out  of  the  tub,  or 
we  would  not  give  much  for  the  plants.  Yours  is  one  instance 
out  of  many  of  the  more  than  nine  stitches  being  required, 
when  one  timely  one  would  have  saved  all  the  bother.  You 
very  likely  killed  every  thrips  alive;  but  as  you  did  not,  and 
could  not,  well  scrub  every  part  of  stems  and  leaves,  tou 
left  myriads  of  eggs  ready  to  be  hatched  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances.    If  the  plants  are  still  likely  to  live  we  would  get 


THE    IN-DOOK  PLANT   CASE.— No.  2. 

(Continued  from  page  131.) 
I  pboceed  to-day  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  proper 
management  of  one  of  these  cases  when  it   is  wished  to 
keep  it  at   stove  temperature,  that  temperature  varying 
in  summer  from  85°  to  65',  and  in  the  winter  from  65"  or 
!  70°  to  55°.     I  do  not  myself  often  have  the  temperature 
;  much  higher,  though  one  Light  when  the  room  tempera- 
ture was  below  freezing  in  the  place  where  one  stood,  I 
raised  the  heat  at  eight  p.ii  to  30°,  and  found  it  at  nine 
.  next  morning  to  he  65°.     This  was,  of  course,  much  too 
great  a  heat  to  use,  but  I  just  wanted  to  see  what  could 
be  done  if  necessary. 

The  principle,  as  far  as  I  had  a  principle,  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  eases  was  to  heat  so  large  a  body,  and 
to  economise  so  carefully  the  already  heated  air  as  to 
i  render  the  escape  of  heat,  which  had  been  once  attained, 
a  very  slow  proceeding.  At  the  same  time,  working  in 
1  so  small  a  compass,  the  roots  of  the  plants  were  exposed 
to  too  great  heat  unless  well  protected  by  a  thick  layer 
of  sand,  this  sand  was,  therefore,  made  to  serve  two 
purposes — protecting  the  roots  and  retaining  heat.  My 
usual  plan  has  been  to  fill  the  plant  case  with  hot  water 
to  the  amount  required  very  early  each  morning,  and 
then  as  soon  as  the  water  became  very  nearly  cold  to 
refill  again.  This  refilling,  if  done  rather  late,  maintains 
the  temperature  of  the  case  at  a  good  degree  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  first  does,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  finding 
the  case  quite  warm.  And  here  lies  the  chief  variation 
for  the  coldest  weather — by  giving  a  little  fresh  heat 
half-way  through  the  day,  we  maintain  the  day  tempe- 
rature at  a  higher  degree,  which  is  always  proper ;  and 
are  able  at  the  same  time  to  delay  the  night-filling  till 
as  late  as  nine  or  even  ten  o'clock. 

I  have  also  made  great  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
hot  water  used.  A  single  water-can  full  put  in  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  evening  is  all  I  allow  at  the  pre- 
sent season  for  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature.  But 
the  sunshine,  when  there  is  any,  brings  up  the  heat 
immensely,  so  as  often  to  render  the  night-filliDg unneces- 
sary, except  for  giving  air;  and  when  there  is  no  sun- 
shine it  must  be  remembered  that  the  heat  ought  to  be 
lowered.  So  much,  then,  for  actual  heat  given  for  heat's 
sake. 

YVe  now  approach  the  question  of  air-giving ;  and 
when  a  certain  temperature  much  above  that  of  the  room 
is  required,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
will  be  needed  to  make  up  for  and  supply,  the  absolute 
waste,  caused  by  the  equalisation  of  temperature  con- 
stantly going  on. 

On  many  occasions,  as  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone 
would  tend  to  raise  the  temperature  to  a  sufficient  height, 
the  hot  water  may  be  given  only  as  a  means  of  supplying 
air, — keeping  the  whole  of  the  front  panel  out  entirely, 
and  only  closing  it  soon  enough  to  retain  a  degTee  of  the 
warm  moist  atmosphere  with  which  the  ease  gets  filled. 

It  need  not  be  feared  on  these  occasions  that  the  air 
will  become  too  dry.  The  entire  shelter  afforded  on  three 
sides,  as  well  as  at  the  top,  will  suffice  to  prevent  this 
happening.  YThen  a  whole  panel  is  thus  removed,  I 
think  it  should  be  the  front  one — not  the  top.  Though 
when  only  a  little  air  is  left  on  I  have  found  it  very 
desirable  that  this  should  be  at  the  top,  raising  the  edge 
a  little  by  the  pin  provided.  And  it  is  an  unqualified 
certainty  in  the  management  of  these  cases  that  the  more 
air  that  can  be  given  at  one  side  or  at  the  top  (never  in 
tn  o  places  together)  without  reducing  the  heat  below 
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what  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  healthier,  and  the  better,  I 
and  the  more  luxuriant  will  the  plants  be  in  their  growth. 

I  very  often  myself,  after  keeping  the  front  panel 
entirely  out  all  day,  leave  the  pin  up  to  its  full  extent, 
at  night,  when  it  is  put  in  ;  but  numerous  modifica- 
tions of  these  plans  must  be  tried,  no  doubt,  the  circum-  ! 
stances  varying  as  much  as  the  weather  and  the  kinds 
of  plants. 

When  the  case  is  covered  at  night,  as  it  should  always  be 
in  cold  weather,  with  a  thick  woollen  covering,  the  air  may 
still  be  left  on  below  it.  Any  arrangement  also  by  which 
a  slight  stratum  of  air  is  left  between  the  woollen  cover 
and  the  case  is  useful;  the  atmospheric  air  being,  as  all 
the  readers  of  this  Journal  must  be  well  aware,  a  remark- 
ably good  nonconducting  body.  The  thing  is  so  essential 
that  I  must  once  more  repeat  that,  whether  by  day  or 
night,  whether  in  hot  weather  or  cold,  the  more  air  that 
can  be  given  consistently  with  maintaining  the  degree  of 
heat  and  moisture  requisite  for  the  plants  the  better 
assuredly  they  will  grow  and  thrive.  A  small  thermo- 
meter hung  up  to  face  the  glass  about  the  middle  of  the 
case  will  give  information  as  to  the  heat,  without  its 
being  necessary  to  take  out  or  unclose  the  glass, — which 
taking  out  the  glass  is  sometimes  most  undesirable,  as, 
for  instance,  on  a  very  cold  winter's  night,  when  the 
warm  air  within  has  to  be  preserved  most  carefully. 

The  moisture  is  not  by  any  means  a  difficulty  ;  the  sand 
being  kept  just  not  dry,  it  is  impossible  to  have  warmth, 
especially  from  the  bottom  of  the  case,  without  some 
vapour  rising. 

Even  when  the  case  is  open  at  the  side  there  is  gene- 
rally enough  moistness  remaining  in  the  air,  as  in  a  place 
so  entirely  confined  and  sheltered  there  is  no  rapid  cir- 
culation. The  only  precaution  necessary  is  not  to  open 
the  side  of  the  case  standing  next  to  and  immediately  in 
front  of  an  open  window  on  a  hot,  much  less  on  a  breezy 
day.  At  all  times,  indeed,  it  is  a  thing  as  well  avoided, 
and  for  residents  in  London,  Brighton,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Leeds,  or  Birmingham,  who  may  use  these  cases, 
keeping  the  open  side  away  from  the  open  window  will 
be  always  preferable.  I  name  these  towns  because  I 
know  each  to  be  noted  for  the  love  of  flowers  that 
reigns  there,  and  in  some  because  of  smoke,  in  Edin- 
burgh because  of  the  keen  winds  to  which  the  eastern 
coast  is  so  generally  liable,  and  in  Brighton  and  all  other 
coast  towns  because  of  the  salt  breezes  which  are  so 
hurtful  to  vegetation,  I  feel  convinced  that  my  caution 
will  not  be  unneeded. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  mention  that  in  the  Plant  Case 
exhibited  at  Kensington  Gore  one  or  two  plants  in 
blossom  were  added  which  would  properly  belong  to  the 
greenhouse  temperature.  The  Camellias  and  Heaths  last, 
however,  very  well  in  the  warmer  cases  when  forced  for- 
ward much,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  strongly- 
forced  plant,  even  though  a  hardy  Rose  or  Deutzia,  is  for 
the  time  as  tender  as  its  exotic  neighbours. — E.  A.  M. 
{To  be  continued.) 


CINERARIAS   AND    PASSIFLORA    SEEDLINGS 
IN  A   SITTING-ROOM. 

SOWING   PANSY    SEED. 

I  have  about  eighteen  seedling  Cinerarias  which  I  raised  in 
•Tune ;  I  have  no  place  to  keep  them  in  but  a  sitting-room, 
which  I  have  brought  them  into  every  night  for  the  last  fort- 
night. During  the  day  I  keep  them  at  the  north  end  of  the 
house  on  a  stage.  We  burn  gas  in  the  room  at  night,  and 
since  I  brought  them  into  a  room  several  of  the  plants  have 
begun  to  curl  in  the  leaf  (inwards).  Do  you  think  it  is  the  gas 
that  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  They  were  fine  healthful  plants  before. 
They  are  in  sixteen-sized  pots  and  coming  into  bloom. 

I  have  several  seedling  plants  of  Passirlora  ceerulea  raised  in 
June.  I  have  them  in  pots,  and  keep  them  in  the  same  place  as 
the  Cinerarias.  Will  they  flower  next  year  if  I  get  them  for- 
ward in  spring  ?     I  have  one  plant  of  this  Passiflora  that  I 


raised  in  the  spring  of  18(50,  I  have  it  planted  against  a  south- 
east wall  in  rich  garden  soil ;  it  grew  some  S  feet  or  10  feet 
high  this  summer,  but  did  nit  flower.  I  have  cut  it  back  within 
about  1  foot  of  the  ground  and  intend  to  protect  it  during 
winter  with  mats.  Have  I  done  right  ?  The  district  is  about 
ten  miles  south  of  York. 

What  would  be  the  best  time  to  sow  Pansy  seed  to  have  a 
good  bloom  by  the  middle  of  August? — C.  E.  W. 

[Your  Ciuerarlas  may  Buffer  from  the  gas  ;  but  more  likely 
from  the  dryness  of  the  room.  Without  seeing  the  plants,  if 
they  are  showing  bloom,  we  think  you  would  have  more  success 
with  them  in  half-the-sized  pots— that  is,  thirty-two  instead  o 
sixteen.  We  would  recommend  you  placing  your  plants  in  the 
sitting-room  window  during  the  day,  and  the  pots  to  stand  in 
saucers,  with  moss  in  the  bottom  of  the  saucers,  and  to  keep 
that  moss  a  little  moist ;  and,  then,  if  you  do  not  mind  a  little 
labour,  move  the  pots  at  night  where  they  would  be  safe  from 
frost,  and  receive  little  artificial  heat  of  any  kind. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Passifioras  will  bloom  until  1863  ;  but 
it  is  possible.  The  plant  you  have  now  cut  down,  if  protected 
from  frost,  will  give  you  a  good  shoot  next  season.  We  would 
only  encourage  one.  Next  autumn  we  would  have  it  8  feet  or 
10  feet  high,  and  either  protect  it  so,  or  roll  it  in  a  mat,  and 
protect  the  roots  too.  The  year  following  the  shoots  that  come 
from  that  stem  may  be  expected  to  bloom,  and  you  will  have 
fresh  flowering  shoots  every  year  by  pruning  back  to  within  two 
buds  or  so  of  the  same  Btem. 

Sow  the  Pansy  seed  in  your  room  in  March,  harden  otf  and 
transplant  out  of  doors  in  April  and  May  :  this  will  give  you 
stronger  plants  than  sowing  out  of  doors  at  once.] 


VISITS    TO     SOME    OF    THE    FRENCH 
NURSERIES— No.  3. 


VERSAILLES. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  environ  of  Paris  never  can  imagine 
that  anything  but  a  desire  to  see  its  grand  chateau  could  ever 
bring  an  Englishman  to  their  terminus ;  and  even  if  I  could 
have  hidden  my  country,  the  portly  presence  of  my  excellent 
companion  is  so  unmistakeahly  English  that  we  were  at  once 
proclaimed  tyn  such,  and  proffers  of  assistance  of  all  sorts  were 
freely  made  to  us  as  we  debouched  from  the  railway,  to  the 
infinite  disgust  of  all  concerned.  However,  we  declined  the 
honour  ;  on  that  day  the  chateau  had  no  charm  lor  us  ;  its  long 
galleries  remained  unvisited,  and  its  gardens  and  orangeries 
unnoticed.  We  were  bent,  at  least  my  friend  was,  on  business  ; 
and  I  followed  in  his  wake— my  eyes  and  ears  were  to  be  em- 
ployed while  he  discussed  the  weightier  matters  of  business. 
We  were  bent  on  two  visits  ;  but,  as  one  of  the  friends  was 
absent,  we  had  to  take  it  on  a  second  day.  I  shall,  however, 
include  them  both  in  the  one  notice.  One  (M.  Remont)  is  a  gentle- 
man but  little  known  in  England,  though  an  ardent  admirer  of 
her  liberty  and  laws;  the  other  whom  even  body  knows,  by 
name  at  least,  M.  Truffaut,  the  originator  of  those  t.asselled  or 
French  Asters,  which  have  been  such  a  boon  to  our  gardens  and 
such  an  ornament  to  our  autumnal  exhibitions.     The  nursery  of 

Monsieuk  Remont 
is  of  a  very  extensive  character,  his  grounds  comprising  nearly 
400  acres,  and  containing  every  kind  of  forest  tree  suitable  for 
France,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Conifers.  Everything  is  grown 
in  very  large  quantities,  inasmuch  as  he  is  extensively  employed 
in  planting  the  various  lines  of  railways  which  now  traverse 
France  in  all  directions.  The  embankments  are  thickly  planted, 
especially  with  the  various  species  of  Acacias.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  operations  maybe  attained  from  the  single  fact  that 
he  has  planted  nearly  400,000  trees  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
alone.  This  year  he  has  been  peculiarly  busy,  and  in  one  sense 
unhappily  so,  for  we  were  here  introduced  to  the  ravages  of  the 
terrible  "  ver  blanc,"  or  grub  of  the  cockchafer,  which  has  often- 
times caused  devastation  in  this  country,  but  whose  ravages  I 
had  never  before  seen  to  such  an  extent.  Whole  plantations  of 
Wellingtonias,  for  instance,  were  decimated  by  them,  the  wretches 
with  their  very  powerful  mandibles  completely  barking  all  the 
larger  roots  and  cutting  off  the  smaller  ones,  so  that  plants  that 
were  looking  healthy  and  vigorous  a  few  days  before  all  at  once 
turn  yellow  and  wither  away.      It  was   the  same  with  other 
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species,  and  in  Hie  case  of  softer  herbaceous  plants  the  root  is 
completely  eaten  through.  Thus  Truffaut  lias  lost  thousands  of 
his  Asters  this  year,  and  I  saw  in  their  ground,  in  about  half-a- 
dozen  yards  where  Gladioli  were  being  taken  up,  a  large  pot — 
about  a  16 — filled  in  with  the  nasty  ugly-looking  vermin.  The 
neighbouring  forests  attract  them,  and  then,  when  the  ground 
is  broken  up  and  in  good  condition,  they  attack  it,  while  the 
absurd  mania  in  France  for  killing  everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
"  petit  oiseau  "  for  the  sake  of  the  table  has  deprived  them  of  a 
very  useful  auxiliary  in  getting  rid  of  the  grubs  of  this  and 
various  other  hurtful  species. 

Talking  of  this,  I  saw  in  Paris  a  curious-looking  piece  of  me- 
chanism which  turned  apiece  of  wood  full  of  various  coloured 
glasses,  and  on  inquiry  found  it  was  used  for  "catching  larks," 
this  being  said  to  attract  their  attention,  to  such  an  extent  do 
they  carry  these  bird-killing  propensities. 

Another  tree  cultivated  by  the  million  is  the  Ailanthus 
glandulosus,  latterly  rendered  somewhat  ir;ore  notorious  by 
its  being  the  tree  which  the  new  species  of  silkworm  feeds 
upon,  and  about  which  some  of  the  French  sarans,  who  wildly 
premise  everything,  have  been  so  enthusiastic.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  present,  it  seems  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
Irishman's  horse,  when  caught,  good  for  nothing  ;  for  though 
it  is  hardy,  lives  and  spins  its  encoon  in  the  open  air,  at  least  in 
France,  no  satisfactory  method  has  vet  been  obtained  for  winding 
off  the  silk.  I  have  one  lying  before  me  now,  and  a  more  un- 
promising-looking cocoon  I  never  saw.  However,  French 
ingenuity  may  overcome  it  as  well  as  Chinese,  unless  indeed  we 
get  the  information  from  them.  Monsieur  Remont  has  just 
taken  a  new  ch4teau,  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  finest  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles,  and  he  is  now  very  busy  in 
getting  some  portion  of  it  ready  for  nursery  stock. 

MONSIEr/R    TETJPFArT'S 

is  an  establishment  of  the  very  opposite  description.  His  ground 
is  small,  and  he  cultivates  mainly  a  few  things,  with  some  of 
which  he  supplies  regularly  the  Paris  markets.  Of  Amaryllids 
he  has,  I  suppose,  the  finest  collection  in  the  world.  He  has 
hybridised  them  very  extensively,  and  has  now  upwards  of  400 
varieties.  They  are  grown  in  beds  under  glass,  and  some  of 
them  are  exceedingly  fine  both  as  to  size  and  colour.  One 
variety,  acuminata,  had  upwards  (this  season  )  of  sixteen  ex- 
panded blooms  on  it  at  the  same  time.  "When  this  long  pit, 
with  upwards  of  2000  bulbs,  is  in  full  bloom,  it  must  be  a  very 
fine  sight.  AiK  ther  bulb  which  he  very  largely  cultivates  is  the 
Persian  Cyclamen.  Ihis  is  grown  from  seed  ;  the  seedling  pljmts 
are  pricked  out  into  frames  filled  with  suitable  compost,  and 
protected  from  the  frost.  They  are,  when  the  bulbs  obtain  a 
fitting  size,  taken  up  and  potted,  and  are  done  so  well  that  he 
can  sell  them  for  about  5rf.  and  6rf.  each,  the  larger-sized  bulbs 
at  lOd.  and  Is.  They  are  a  very  favourite  flower,  and  deservedly 
so  with  the  Parisians,  as  they  stand  the  atmosphere  of  a  sitting- 
room  well,  continuously  hloom,  and,  some  of  them  at  least,  are 
very  fragrant.  Mons.  Truffaut  also  grows  Rhododendrons  much 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  do  not  find  anything  like  the  exten- 
sive grounds  of  Bagshot  and  Enap  Hill;  but  he  culls  such 
varieties  as  are  showy  in  character  and  free-blooming,  and  these, 
as  60on  as  the}  attain  sufficient  size,  are  also  sent  off  to  the  Paris 
markets.  The  llower,  however,  with  which  his  name  is  most 
associated  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  tasselled  or  French  Aster.  The 
whole  of  his  seed  is  sent  to  Yilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  and  by 
them  distributed  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  this  seed 
is  now  obtained  in  Germany,  as  most  purchasers  know  from  the 
curious-looking  packets  in  which  they  receive  them.  They  evince 
great  care  in  the  selection,  as  anybody  may  very  well  testifv  from 
the  excessive  truthfulness  with  which  they  come.  They,  more- 
over, select  the  largest  and  most  vigorous-looking  flowers  and 
seed  them,  and  do  not  leave  many  on  each  plant.  I  noticed  also 
a  good  number  of  a  pretty  bulb  allied  to  the  'ligridias,  Rigidella 
orthantlni,  by  no  means  new.  but  I  cannot  recollect  having  seen 
it  flowering  in  England  ;  and  having  a  penchant  for  bulbs,  it 
siruck  me  as  likely  to  be  a  nice  thing.  The  Camellias  also  were 
in  very  good  order,  and  the  whole  grounds  very  neatly  kept. 

I  heard  here  the  same  complaint  that  I  have  noticed  in  Paris 
— the  decline  of  amateur  gardening  in  France.  In  the  suburban 
villas,  where  in  our  own  country  this  taste  so  manifests  itself, 
one  notices,  all  around  Paris  either  neglect  or  else  the  space 
occupied  with  vegetables  and  shrubs.  Doubtless  the  habits  of 
the  French  have  much  to  say  to  it ;  home  has  little  charms  for 
them — the  Gale  and  the  Boulevards  far   more.     The   French 


paterfamilias  cares  but  little  for  the  exterior  of  his  villa,  and 
would  probably  consider  it  great  extravagance  to  expend  any- 
thing upon  it.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  fatal  to  horti- 
culture here,  as  I  have  often  heard  sellers  of  flowers  say  their 
best  customers  are  amongst  this  class.  We  are  fond  of  copying 
our  lively  neighbours;  but  I  am  sure  all  readers  of  The  Journal 
op  HoKTicrLTTRE  will  wish  it  may  be  long  ere  we  copj  them 
in  this. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Beaton  for  his  notice  of  Phaseolus  ;  but  is  it  to 
be  given  up  ?  If  unceased  attention  has  conquered  Bougainvilltca 
and  Diea,  why  not  Phaseolus  ?  Let  Mr.  Leach  try  his  hand 
at  it.— D.,  Deal. 


ADORNMENTS  at  the  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S   GARDEN. 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  new  gardens  at  Kensington  are  the 
names  of  six  great  botanists.  Would  not  the  name  of  the  great 
Loudon  (who  did  more  for  gardening  and  gardeners  than  the 
whole  family  of  botanists),  or  even  of  good  old  Abercrombie,  be 
more  worthy  of  such  a  position  in  a  horticultural  garden  than 
any  of  them  ?  What  are  the  names  of  these  botanists  there  for  ? 
If,  as  Mr.  Robson  has  shown,  horticulture  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  there,  botany  is  in  much  greater  obscurity. — WiLLIAAI 
Robinson. 

[We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  the  nDmes  of 
some  of  our  most  celebrated  deceased  gardeners  would  be  more 
appropriate  at  the  Kensington  Gore  Gardens,  than  those  of 
botanists.  At  the  same  time  we  would  not  exclude  these.  Gar- 
dening is  too  much  indebted  to  botany  not  to  admit  memorial* 
of  its  chiefs  among  her  records. 

The  names  of  Miller,  Abercrombie,  Loudon,  and  of  a  few 
other  leaders  among  our  departed  gardeners  ought  to  be  there, 
and  especially  that  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  Society's  first  President, 
who  so  pre-eminently  advanced  horticulture  by  his  combination 
of  "Practice  with  Science." 

We  should  like  to  have  busts  of  them  all  placed  in  the  con- 
servatory. Whilst  on  the  subject  of  statues,  we  must  express 
our  hope  that  those  most  offensive  figures  of  Venus  and  the 
Satyr  will  be  removed  from  the  colonnade,  and  banished  from  the 
garden.  It  is  a  group  indelicate ;  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  mole-hill  of  rockwoik  on  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  would  be 
misplaced  in  any  part  of  any  garden— superlatively  so,  therefore, 
in  a  garden  which  ought  to  be  a  model  of  good  taste. — Eds. 
J.  op  H.] 


SHORT'S  PLAN  FOR  AVOIDING  THE  POTATO 
DISEASE. 

OttE  experiment  of  Short's  plan  for  the  prevention  of  the 
Potato  disease  was  a  failure.  We  began  covering  the  ridges  the 
lest  week  in  July  ;  the  spit  of  soil  put  on  most  effecttmll;,  sealed 
up  the  tubers;  when  the  dry  weather  of  August  came  they 
could  reap  no  benefit  from  it.  They  were  taken  up  abont  the 
middle  of  September,  neither  so  fine  nor  so  clean,  with  many 
more  diseased  ones,  as  the  produce  of  a  piece  left  uncovered. 

July  brought  the  disease  in  our-  neighbourhood,  and  fears 
were  many  that  the  Potato  crop  was  a  doomed  one,  but  August 
came  and  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  crop  is  an 
average  one.- — N.  H.  P. 


OUR   CULTIVATED  NATIVE   PLANTS. 

GARDENERS  AT  THE  EOTA1  HORTICrLTFRAL  SHOW, 
I  AM  very  fond  of  British  plants,  and  am  a  successful  grower 
of  the  Lady's  Slipper,  as  you  would  see  in  last  volume  of  the 
Journal.  I  am  now  trying  to  grow  successfully  the  Primula 
farinosa.  It  grows  best  in  meadows  with  a  bo^gy  or  wet  soil 
lying  on  limestone,  in  open  situations,  where  it  must  get  baked 
nt  times,  drowned  at  others.  1  also  have  Balsam  (Impatiens 
Noli-me  tangere),  it  is  indigenous  here. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  some  notice  ought  to  betaken  of  the 
very  dirty  dress  and  appearance  of  some  of  the  gardeners 
(apparently)  who  were  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show  last 
Wednesday.  I  was  there  some  hours,  and  was  disgusted  to  see 
some  unclean — i.e.y  unwashed  and  uubrushed  fellows  elbowing 
amongst  the  ladies'  nice  dresses.  I  am  a  great  advocate  for 
admitting  gardeners  at  the  best  time  to  all  shows,  as  it  clears 
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their  minds  of  a  great  deal  of  self-opinion,  and  I  like  them  to 
hear  the  remarks  made  by  ladies  and  other  visitors  of  high 
degree ;  but  let  them  show  that  they  appreciate  that  privilege  by 
at  least  brushing  up  their  garments,  even  if  they  he  threadbare  ; 
and  soap  and  water  surely  are  cheap  enough.  In  this  part  of 
the  world  (Lancashire)  gardeners  trim  themselves  up,  and  would 
have  felt  a«hamed  to  have  gone  in  as  dirty  condition  as  I  saw 
two  or  three,  who  evidently  might  be  good  gardeners  by  the 
way  they  criticised  the  Chrysanthemums. — W. 


CHEVREUIL'S  MODE  OF  GROWING 
MUSHROOMS. 

I  hate  copied  from  the  London  Review  the  enclosed  plan  for 
increasing  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  explain  the  two  places  I  have  underlined  ?  By  the  term 
"plaster,"  is  lime  plaster  meant,  or  is  it  wet,  muddy  earth? 

By  the  Latin  term  is  it  meant  something  adhering  to  the 
white  stem  of  the  Mushroom,  and  which  can  only  be  detected 
by  a  magnifying  glass  ? — J.  Hudson. 

"Mr.  Chevreuil  has  recently  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  result  of  a  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Labourdette  for 
obtaining  Mushrooms,  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  mass  of  these 
fungi  weighing  8  lbs.  on  a  single  stem,  which  has  sprung  up  in 
the  short  space  of  six  days.  The  plan  of  culture  is  as  follows  : — 
On  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  he  spreads  sand  or  gravel  to  the 
depth  of  7  inches  or  8  inches,  on  this  he  forms  a  second  bed  of 
plaster  about  3  inches  thick,  and  spreads  over  this  two  grammes 
of  nitrate  of  potash  to  the  square  yard.  From  the  white  part 
of  the  Mushroom  he  extracts  by  means  of  a  nvjgnifier,  the  most 
developed  mycelium,  and  sows  it  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  The 
germination  soon  commences,  and  the  vegetation  becomes  very 
active,  and  in  a  few  days  the  bed  is  covered  with  monstrous 
Mushrooms.  The  action  of  the  saltpetre  lasts  for  six  years,  and 
the  Mushrooms  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  the  best  food,  form  a  very 
substantial  nourishment." 

[We  do  not  know  what  the  "  plaster  "  is.  There  must  have 
been  some  preceding  statement  which  our  excellent  contemporary 
has  omitted.  The  Latin  term  "mycelium,"  is  the  botanical 
name  of  the  spawn  or  white  filaments  which  give  birth  to  the 
Mushrooms. — Eds.  J.  or  H.] 


sylvestris,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  8. 
Stone,  of  Brighthampton.  He  also  read  descriptions  of  some 
new  exotic  species  of  Stag  Beetles,  Lucanidse,  from  the  collections 
of  Major  Parry  and  Mr.  Bakewell. 

Dr.  Wallace  gave  an  account  of  the  contents  of  an  old  cabinet 
of  Lepidopterous  insects  belonging  to  Mr.  Baker,  of  Suffolk.  It 
was  interesting,  as  containing  amongst  the  Butterflies  specimens 
of  Apollo,  Podalirius,  Virgaurre,  Chryscis,  and  Acis,  of  which  the 
localities  were  recorded  ;  also,  various  very  rare  Moths,  includ- 
ing Sphynx  celseno,  Eulepia  gi  ammica,  Plusia  illustris,  &c.  Some 
of  these  species  had  been  struck  out  of  the  British  lists  by  recent 
Lepidopterists,  but  Dr.  Wallace  thought  it  possible  that  they 
had  really  been  captured  in  the  localities  indicated,  and  that 
they  might  reappear  as  other  species  had  done  j  which  had  been 
too  summarily  rejected  from  the  lists. 

Mr.  Stainton  read  a  paper  on  the  nomenclature  of  a  small 
Moth,  Laverna  langiella.  And  Mr.  Waterhouse  communicated  a 
memoir  on  the  synonymy  of  three  species  of  British  Coleoptera, 
belonging  to  the  genera  flornal  ta  (H.  subterranea),  Aploglossa 
(A.  rufipennis),  and  Ceutorhynchus  uliginosua. 

Dr.  Kuaggs  exhibited  various  larva?  of  the  Moths  forming  the 
genus  Eupithecia?,  some  of  which  were  singularly  infested  with 
parasites  belonging  to  the  family  Ichneumonidre.  These  had 
been  transformed  to  the  pupa  state,  enclosed  in  cocoons,  leaving 
only  the  thin  semi-transparent  skiu  of  the  caterpillar  distended 
by  these  parasitic  cocoons. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S   MEETING. 

Thb  October  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  held 
on  the  7th  ult.,  and  was  presided  over  by  J.  Lubbock,  Esq., 
F.R.S. 

Among  the  donations  to  the  library  received  since  the  last 
Meeting,  were  the  publications  of  the  Royal  and  Zoological 
Societies,  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  the  3  mithsonian 
Institute,  and  the  Boyal  Society  of  Munich. 

Mr.  Pascoe,  on  his  return  from  a  twelvemonth's  residence  on 
the  Continent,  exhibited  a  very  interesting  series  of  Coleopterous 
insects  collected  by  himself  in  the  south  of  France,  and  amongst 
whioh  were  two  new  species  of  Blind  Beetles,  Anophthalmus 
Raymondi,  taken  in  the  cavern  of  a  monastic  establishment,  near 
Hyeres,  and  an  Anillus,  found  under  very  large  blocks  of  stone 
deeply  embedded  in  the  earth. 

Mr.  Waring  exhibited  some  beantifid  specimens  of  Moths, 
captured  in  Inverness-shire  during  the  past  summer,  including 
Noctua  sobrina  and  Ypsolophus  juniperellus.  And  Mr.  Miller  a 
remarkable  variety  of,  or  possibly  a  new  species  nearly  allied  to 
Ephyra  uudularia,  reared  from  a  caterpillar  found  near  London. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Myrmecolax 
Nietneri,  a  remarkable  parasitic  insect  belonging  to  the  order 
Strepsiptera,  from  Ceylon,  which  he  had  extracted  from  the 
body  of  a  Worker  Ant  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Nietner.  A  specimen 
had  been  previously  received  and  described  ;  but  it  had  beeu 
almoft  entirely  destroyed  by  Mites  on  its  passage  to  this 
country.  He  also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  eggs  and  larva?  of 
two  Dipterous  insects  belonging  to  the  genera  Volucella  and 
Authomyia,  parasitic  in  Ants'  nests.  The  eggs  of  the  former 
insect  had  been  exhibited  at  a  previous  Meeting,  affixed  to  the 
outer  covering  of  the  Wasps'  nest,  and  had  been  mistaken  for 
the  cocoons  of  some  minute  insect.  Likewise  specimens  of  the 
larvse  of  the  Social  Moth,  Ilithyia  sociella,  with  a  mass  of  its 
cocoons,  found  parasitic  in  the  nest  of  the  Humble  Bee,  Bombus 


CONSTRUCTION    AND    MANAGEMENT  OF 
COLD  PITS. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  will  give  me  a  few  plain 
and  minute  directions  as  to  the  making  and  management  of  a 
cold  pit — i.  e.,  a  pit  to  winter  my  cuttings,  <  'aleeolarius,  &c,  in. 
I  have  an  ordinary  two-light  frame.  I  am  quite  a  beginner  in 
£ardeniug,  and  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  subject.  I  find, 
however,  that  my  man  knows  even  less.  Such  information  as  I 
ask  for  would,  I  think,  be  acceptable  to  many  of  your  subscribers 
just  now? — Alpha. 

[There  has  been  so  much  said  on  that  subject  lately,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  sinking  them  and  building  them  on  the 
surface,  and  the  great  inferiority  of  pits  to  small  houses  where 
pleasure  and  comfort  are  considerations,  that  I  might  well  refer 
you  to  a  long  index,  not  forgetting  the  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject  a  week  ago  by  our  friend  Mr.  Beaton,  who,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  muke  the  plan  answer  admirably,  though  it  might  be 
a  little  puzzling  at  first  to  young  beginners  like  "  Alpha,"  and 
his,  no  doubt,  anxious  assistant.  I  am  afraid  that,  be  plain  and 
simple  as  we  will,  we  do  not  at  all  times  make  things  easy 
enough  to  some  of  our  inquiring  correspondents,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  gardening  operations  as  regular  as  measuring  a 
yard  of  cloth,  or  writing  out  a  summons  or  an  indictment — in 
other  words,  nothing  that  we  can  say  can  ever  render  gardening 
successful  without  the  constant  thoughtfulness  and  unremitting 
attention  of  the  gardener.  In  the  case,  especially,  of  all  plants 
that  will  not  stand  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  the  want  of 
attention  for  an  hour  may  wreck  all  the  labour  of  the  season. 

So  far  as  Calceolarias  are  concerned,  there  could  be  no  place 
better  for  keeping  them  in  during  winter  than  a  two-light  box 
or  frame,  provided  by  secure  covering  in  frosty  weather,  as  all 
bedding  Calceolarias  do  best  afterwards,  if  they  never  know  what 
fire  heat  is.  In  all  fine  sunny  weather  when  the  air  is  mild,  air 
should  be  given  freely,  even  to  the  sliding  off  the  sashes.  In 
sunny  frosty  days  when  the  air  is  cold  and  above  freezing  in  the 
shade,  give  air  at  the  back  only,  by  tilting  up  the  sashes  2  inches 
or  3  inches  and  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  In  dull 
muggy  weather  if  the  thermometer  averages  ■10°,  give  air  top 
and  bottom  by  raising  the  saBhes  an  inch  or  two.  This  will  let 
air  go  right  over  the  plants,  and  yet  prevent  rain  falling  on  them. 
These  same  rules  will  apply  to  all  plants  kept  in  cold  pits,  for  a 
frame  with  sound  wood  from  1£  inch  to  2  inches  thick,  will 
about  keep  out  as  much  frost  as  a  nine-inch  wall ;  but  most 
other  plants  required  for  bedding,  will  require  even  more  care  to 
prevent  damping  as  well  as  to  be  secure  from  frost,  and  thi3 
damping  is  the  great  enemy  to  all  beginners  and  becomes  a  diffi- 
culty, when,  as  last  season,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  uncover  for  a 
month.  To  avoid  this  damping,  whatever  the  material  used  for 
keeping  out  frost,  it  would  be  important  to  have  a  waterproof 
covering  to  throw  the  rains  past  the  frome,  or  pit,  in  firOBfcJ  sleety 
weather,  as  even  the  nonconducting  properties  of  a  covering,,  be 
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it  mats,   hay,   &traw,   &c,   are  much    impaired  -whenever  they 
become  wet. 

Now,  as  to  pits,  sunk  or  just  placed  on  the  surface  like  a 
frame,  bricks  merely  being  substituted  for  wood,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  must  determine  which  is  best.  For  instance, 
in  a  cold  exposed  place,  and  where  the  subsoil  can  be  rendered 
dry  easily,  a  sunk  pit  like  fig.  1  would  be  the  best — say  5J  feet 


N°  1. 


high  at  back,  and  3£  feet  in  front,  the  pit  being  2  feet  below 
the  ground  level.  This  will  give  plenty  of  convenience  for 
covering  the  glass  in  frosty  weather,  and  also  moving  the  sashes 
back  and  front.  The  walls  of  such  a  pit  might  be  solid  9  inches, 
but  I  should  prefer  them  to  be  14  inches  hollow.  With  such 
hollow  walls  it  would  take  a  long-continued  severe  frost  to  go 
through  the  walls ;  whilst  a  few  days'  frost  ranging  from  10°  to 
20°  below  the  freezing-point,  will  penetrate  a  nine-inch  wall: 
hence,  I  have  known  plants  ruined  in  a  cold  pit  with  abundance 
of  covering  over  the  glass  to  keep  out  the  frost,  just  because 
the  brick  wall  was  not  thought  about.  In  a  hollow  wall  the 
enclosed  air  presents  the  conduction  of  heat,  and,  consequently, 
such  a  wall  wid  be  also  colder  in  summer.  Taller  plants 
could  also  be  grown  in  such  a  pit,  and  receive  more  light 
than  in  one  equally  deep  built  on  the  surface.  In  building,  a 
ledge  should  he  left,  out  of  2  inches  or  3  inches,  back  and  front 
—say  20  inches  or  2  feet  from  the  bottom,  for  receiving  a  plat- 
form of  boards,  and  there  most  plants  would  be  kept  safer  in 
winter  than  standing  on  an  earthen  floor,  as  there  would  always 
be  air  beneath  them  as  well  as  above  them,  and  that  body  of  air 
would  prevent  such  a  pit  from  being  either  so  suddenly  heated, 
or  so  suddenly  cooled  as  a  shallower  one.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  such  a  pit  could  be  heated  by  hot-wat  er 
pipes  or  a  flue,  but  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  cold  pit.  If  the  pit  is 
not  more  than  30  feet  to  -10  feet  in  length,  a  small  flue  would  be 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  mode  of  heating  it,  and  the  flue  could 
be  built  in  the  wall,  leaving  an  open  space  over  the  top  to  let  the 
heat  freely  into  the  pit,  and  if  there  is  an  open  space,  however 
small,  shut  in  between  the  outside  of  the  flue  and  the  outside 
wall,  very  little  of  the  heat  will  fiud  its  way  outside.  If  the 
water  that  falls  on  the  glass  is  of  consequence,  then  the  cheapest 
plan  would  be  to  make  a  gioove  channel  in  the  wall-plate  ;  but 
if  the  water  is  of  no  consequence,  then  we  woidd  have  the  wall- 
plate  to  extend  beyond  the  wall  a  couple  of  inches,  and  onthe 
lower  side,  half  an  inch  from  the  front,  cut  a  groove  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  the  same  in  depth.  This  wfll  prevent  the  water 
trickling  from  the  wall-plate  to  the  wall,  and  loosening  the  bind- 
ing-lime there.  We  recently  saw  some  fine  pits  the  other  day 
that  had  none  of  this  weather-groove.  Most  of  the  water  will 
thus  be  thrown  past  the  wall,  but  to  make  sure  we  would  paint 
the  front  wall  with  tar,  and  raising  the  ground  to  the  wall  in  a 
slope  for  a  yard  or  4  feet,  we  would  place  a  layer  of  tan  there, 
one-twelfth  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  then  covered 
with  gravel  and  rolled  firm,  no  water  would  either  get  through 
the  wall  or  the  ground  near  it. 

All  that  bus  been  Baid  as  to  spouts  and  walls    will  equally 
apply  to  fig.  2,  representing  a  pit  built  on  the  surface,  where  it 


would  be  unsuitable  to  go  down,  unless  from  water  and  other 
causes  to  fare  worse.  This  we  suppose  to  be  3  feet  at  back  and 
1  foot  9  inches  in  front  above  the  surface  level.  We  have  also 
upposed  a  wall  of  9  inches,  but  that  we  also  would  prefer  to  be 


hollow.  If  solid  the  walls  must  be  protected  with  straw  when- 
ever there  is  a  continuance  of  frost  above  8°  or  10°  below  freezing- 
point.  Such  a  pit  would  cost  much  less,  but  must  be  more  care- 
fully attended  to  in  giving  air  and  securing  Irom  frost,  and  extra 
care  to  avoid  damping.  To  help  in  the  latter  case,  the  plants 
could  be  moved  in  fine  days  in  winter,  the  damp  bottom  scraped 
ofl',  and  2  inches  or  3  inches  laid  on  of  dry  ashes  and  lime,  which 
would  alto  sweeten  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit.  Under  such  an 
arrangement  the  plants,  except  Calceolarias,  should  be  kept  dry 
rather  than  otherwise  all  the  winter,  and  when  a  plant,  or  a  pot 
of  cuttings,  shows  any  signs  of  distress  from  drought,  the  plant 
or  pot  should  be  lifted  out  and  watered,  and  only  replaced  after 
all  extra  moisture  has  drained  away. 

The  great  object  to  attempt  with  such  a  pit  is  to  keep  the 
plants,  and  to  grow  them  as  little  as  possible  during  the  winter. 
For  this  purpose  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  plants, 
cuttings,  &c,  well  established  in  their  pots,  and  well  hardened 
off  before  being  placed  in  the  pit,  then  to  have  as  much  air  as 
possible  when  the  outside  thermometer  ranged  from  38°  to  40°, 
but  not  a  drop  of  rain  on  any  account ;  a  little  air  at  back  at  all 
times  during  the  day  if  the  outside  thermometer  was  above  35°  ; 
more  in  fine  days,  and  especially  when  mild  and  sunny ;  but  in 
hot  sun  and  frosty  air  to  give  merely  a  little  at  the  top,  and 
we  prefer  a  little  shading  if  necessary,  to  a  great  amount  of  frosty 
air,  which  dries  and  burns  up  such  plants  unmercifully. 

Some  covering  must  be  requisite  to  keep  frost  out.  Nothing  is 
better  than  calico  next  tlio  glass  to  keep  all  clean,  then  mats,  or 
hay  or  straw  above,  and  then  a  waterproof  covering  sufficiently 
wide  to  go  beyond  the  width  of  the  frame  on  all  sides.  If  the 
air  is  dry  enough  within,  and  the  temperature  only  a  few  degrees 
above  freezing,  the  plants  may  be  shut  up  for  a  month  in  bad 
weather  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  They  will  suffer  as 
little  as  grass  suddenly  covered  with  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  snow, 
which  keeps  it  from  the  light  ,for  a  month.  The  tarring  of  the 
walls  and  also  making  the  ground  waterproof  in  front  of  such_a 
pit,  so  that  the  rains  shall  not  soak  back  inside,  will  render  the 
management  more  easy.  In  continued  frosts,  above  10°  especially, 
the  wralls  should  be  protected  with  straw  fastened  against  them. 
With  all  this  care  any  bedding  plants  that  are  generally  used 
may  be  kept  in  such  a  pit. 

In  severe  winters,  the  continued  care  and  the  difficulty  and 
expense  in  procuring  covering,  and  the  time  required  in  turning 
it  over  in  frosty  weather,  so  as  to  break  the  line  of  conduction 
of  the  heat  escaping,  or  the  frost  entering,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing.  The  time  taken  up  in  doing  so,  and  the  chance, 
even  with  the  greatest  care,  of  smashing  some  glass  now  and 
then,  added  to  the  discomfort  of  not  being  able  to  see  the  plants 
at  all  times,  ana  the  diminution  of  pleasure  from  not  being  able 
in  all  weathers  to  attend  to  their  wants,  have  led  to  a  strong 
desire  to  have  some  cheap  structure,  where  such  objections  would 
not  be  found,  and  where  a  little  fire  heat  could  be  chiefly  given. 
Now,  the  cheapest  of  all  modes  of  heating  a  small  house — say, 
9  feet  by  20  feet  or  30  feet,  would  be  an  Arnott's  brick  stove 
inside  the  house,  or  a  portable  iron  6tove,  which,  however,  we  do 
not  like  so  well,  and  a  small  portable  boiler  m'ght  also  be  used  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  those  great  numbers  who  would  rather  have 
the  fire  outside  than  inside  the  house,  I  would  recommend  such 
a  house  as  shown  iafig.  3. 


Width  9  feet,  height  to  apex  7  feet,  height  of  side  walls 
3  feet,  openings  in  these  side  walls  for  air  1  foot  by  18  inches 
every  4  feet,  ledge  left  out  in  side  walls  to  receive  the  ends 
of  flooring  for  pots,  the  other  side  being  supported  by  posts 
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at  the  pathway,  and  a  plank  some  4  inches  square  with  a 
notch  in  it  to  receive  the  other  ends  of  the  boards  or  spars 
for  pit  platform.  Underneath  this  platform  there  will  be  room 
for  stowing  Dahlias,  Salvias,  Fuchsias,  old  roots  of  Scarlet 
Geraniums,  &c.  Roof  all  fixed,  rafter  sash-bars  3  inches  by 
li  inch,  placed  so  as  to  receive  squares  18  inches  wide  by 
12  inches  deep,  and  two  squares  at  top  every  third  row  made  in 
a  frame,  and  made  to  slide  or  open  on  pivots.  A  cross-bar  every 
6  feet  across  from  rafter  to  rafter,  and  a  shelf  in  the  middle  over 
the  pathway,  if  deemed  advisable,  for  small  plants.  The  space 
beneath  the  platform,  and  also  the  sides  of  the  pathway  would 
hold  many  things  when  first  potted  before  they  began  to  grow, 
and  were  thus  able  to  stand  the  sun  on  the  platform  without  any 
shading. 

We  have  represented  this  house  as  being  heated  by  a  flue 
sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  but  free  of  the  earth  all 
round.  If  the  floor  were  tiled,  the  same  tiles  could  go  over  the 
top  of  the  flue,  leaving  the  open  spaces  at  the  sides  so  as  to 
secure  more  heat,  or  if  the  floor  were  earth  or  gravel,  the  top  of 
the  flue  could  form  the  path,  or  a  sparred  gangway  could  go 
over  it.  Either  of  the  two  first  would  be  the  cheapest.  A  flue 
on  the  same  principle  is  shown  in  fig.  4  ;  but  to  save  expense 
the  bottom  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  slates  or  tiles  placed 
diagonally  at  the  sides  to  prevent  the  soil  coming  against  it,  and 
thus  let  the  heat  ascend  from  sides  as  well  as  tops.  This  flue 
may  receive  a  wide-enough  cover  to  form  the  walk,  or  may  be 
covered  over  like  the  rest  of  the  floor,  if  tiled. 

Supposing  the  doorway  was  at  one  end,  or  you  had  a  doorway 
at  each  end,  so  that  you  could  go  right  through  the  house,  then  the 
stokehole  should  be  sunk  a  little  at  the  side  of  the  doorway,  the 
flue  turned  a  little  until  it  got  to  the  centre  beneath  the  pathway,  j 
and  then  turn  a  little  at  the  other  ends  so  as  to  avoid  the  door- 
way, if  there  is  one,  and  go  into  a  small  chimney  there.  Such 
a  flue  in  a  length  of  30  feet  might  rise  from  end  to  end  some 
2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  to  draw  well  the  bottom  of  the  flue 
ought  to  be  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  above  the  fire-bars,  so 
that  for  such  a  small  fireplace  as  would  suit  this  flue,  you  would 
have  to  sink  a  stokehole  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches  below 
the  ground  level,  and  the  small  hole  could  be  covered  with  a 
neat  wooden  flap. 

But,  now,  supposing  that  your  Boil  is  so  bothered  with  springs 
and  swamps  that  you  could  not  expect  such  a  hole  to  be  made 
without  retaining  in  winter  6  inches  or  12  inches  of  water,  then 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  sink  all  that  less,  and  take  your  flue 
along  above  the  ground  level,  beneath  the  flower  platform, 
instead  of  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  This  house  we  would 
advise  for  a  warm  sheltered  spot,  and  we  think  that  in  a  short 
time  it  will  prove  cheaper  than  a  pit,  as  though  much  more  glass 
will  be  wanted,  the  fixed  roof  will  otherwise  cost  much  less  than 
the  sliding  sashes. 


Fig.  4  is  a  form  of  house  that  we  would  recommend  for  an 
exposed  place,  and  where  even  a  little  fuel  would  be  a  considera- 
tion; width  the  same,  back  wall  5i  feet,  front  wall  2i  feet  to 
3  feet,  sash-bars  the  same;  but  if  the  house  were  30  feet  long 
we  would  have  two  slight  pillars  in  the  middle,  10  feet  apart, 
and  an  iron  bnr  along  the  roof.  The  short-hipped  roof  at  back 
might  be  glass,  one-third  of  it  moveable  ;  or,  if  warmth  were  a 
great  object,  it  could  be  wood,  and  be  painted  a  light  colour 
inside,  and  a  ventilator  placed  in  it  all  the  length.  The  front 
ventilator  we  would  secure  by  openings  in  the  front  wall,  and 
6lides.     If  the  house  were  to  be  filled  with  small  plants,  brackets 


for  shelves  could  be  left  in  the  back  walls.  The  same  principle 
would  apply  to  the  flues  ;  and  if  a  little  more  expense  were  no 
object,  hot  water  might  be  substituted.  Such  a  house  with  a 
fixed  roof  would  cost  little  more  than  a  pit  with  moveable 
sashes,  and  there  could  be  no  comparison  of  the  pleasure  it 
would  afford,  and  that,  too,  ultimately  in  the  most  economical 
manner. 

Wow  for  the  management  of  such  a  house.  In  summer, 
unless  in  boisterous  weather,  all  the  ventilators  and  doors  may 
remain  open  for  months ;  in  winter  the  tenderest  plants  could 
be  placed  nearest  the  furnace.  If  the  house  were  from  30  feet  to 
40  feet  long,  it  would  be  better  to  make  two  divisions,  and  place 
Calceolarias  at  the  farthest  end,  then  Petunias,  then  Verbenas, 
and  so  on,  keeping  fine  Pelargoniums,  &c.,at  the  warmest  end.  The 
admission  of  air  will  always  regulate  the  temperature.  Firing 
should  not  be  given  in  frost  to  raise  the  temperature  more  than 
to  38°  to  45° ;  never  above  the  latter.  We  have  made  no  allow- 
ance for  moist  heat,  because  from  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  from 
the  floor,  sufficient  moisture  will,  in  general,  be  obtained  ;  but 
if  in  continued  frosty  weather  the  air  should  become  too  dry, 
tuat  is  easily  remedied  by  syringing  the  platform,  or  damping 
the  floor  and  walls.  The  same  care  must  be  attended  to  in 
giving  air  as  in  a  pit ;  but  here  comes  in  the  advantage  of  a 
place  to  which  heat  can  he  applied  :  you  can  give  just  a  little  air 
at  the  top  every  day,  just  to  sweeten  the  air  in  the  house ;  and 
in  cold  muggy  weather  you  can  put  on  a  little  fire,  which  will 
enable  you  to  give  such  an  amount  of  air  as  will  make  a  little 
breeze  in  the  house,  and  even  cause  the  cold  fogs  to  disperse,  by 
changing  visible  clouds  into  invisible  vapour. 

Like  everything  else,  the  heating  must  not  be  abused ;  and 
too  much  heat  is  almost  as  great  an  evil  as  too  much  cold,  but 
a  little  attention  will  soon  enable  a  careful  man  to  regulate  all 
that,  and  also  permit  him  to  go  to  bed  at  night  without  being 
troubled  with  nightmare  visions  about  Mr.  Frost  riding  away 
with  his  most  favoured  plants. 

In  one  word  then,  I  do  not  despise  pits  sunk  in  the  ground  or 
built  on  the  surface — I  could  use  many  more  than  I  have, 
and  be  on  the  look-out  for  more  then ;  but  in  no  case  are  they 
so  valuable  as  small  houses,  which  may  be  considered  pits  with 
some  simple  mode  of  heating  them.  After  coming  a  couple  of 
yards  from  the  surface,  nine-inch  drain-tiles  make  a  good  flue  ; 
and  the  mode  of  fixing  and  managing  them  has  frequently  been 
described  :  of  course,  they  must  neither  be  walked  on  nor  kicked 
'     ';.— R.  Fish.] 


FEENS  IN  GLASS   CASES. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  the  study  of  our  beautiful 
native  Ferns  becoming  so  popular,  particularly  amongst  lady 


amateurs.     No  study  can  possibly  be  more  interesting,  I  may 
say  fascinating,  when  entered  into  con  amore.     Now,  as  I  do  not 
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doubt  but  1 1 1 a t  (hero  are  many  who  are  partial  to  the  pursuit 
who  ha\e  no  garden  in  which  to  plant them,  yet  would  like  to 
have  a  tew,  at  least,  of  their  favourites  growing  under  their  im- 
mediate inspection,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  a  method  of 
preparing  a  glass  case,  by  which  they  may  succeed  iu  growing 
several  varieties  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

I  should  prefer  a  stand  similar  to  that  represented  in  the 
engraving  ;  it  should  have  a  diameter  of  3  feet,  but  less  would 
of  course  suffice,  in  cases  where  that  may  be  thought  too  large. 
The  glass  case  should  be  made  to  fit  exactly  to  the  inside  of  the 
stand,  and  should  have  the  framework  formed  of  stout  brasB 
bars,  well  secured  to  a  strong  rim  of  zinc  round  the  bottom.  A 
department  on  each  side  should  be  made  to  open,  care  being 
laken  that  these  openings  are  made  as  nearly  air-tight,  us  may  be, 
and  a  few  hooks  should'  be  securely  fastened  to  the  bars  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  dome,  by  which  to 
suspend  small  plants  in  pots.  The 
stand  should  be  hTed  nearly  to  a 
level  wiih  the  rim  with  broken  pot- 
sherds or  sandstone,  or  any  rubbly 
porous  material.  (jver  this  should 
be  laid  a  small  stratum  of  sand,  to 
make  a  very  level  surface.  In  the 
centre,  on  this  level  surface,  place  a 
four-sided  cone  of  zinc,  about  16inches 
in  height,  with  a  saucer  at  the  top, 
and  having  some  strong  pieces,  of  about  2  inches  square,  well 
fastened  to  and  projecting  from  the  sides.  Next  commence 
around  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  place  angular  pieces  of  sand- 
stone of  about  five  or  six  pounds  weight  eacli,  and  pile  up  thus 
completely  over  the  cone.  The  projecting  pieces  will  assist  in 
retaining  the  stones  m  position  ;  and  a  most  important  point  to 
be  observed  is,  that  every  stone  must  be  laid  perfectly  firm  from 
bottom  to  top,  as  the  plants  wdl  not  flourish  on  a  moveable 
stone.  This  may  be  insured  by  the  use  of  a  little  cement,  as  the 
operation  proceeds  ;  but  I  have  also  made  use  of  small,  llexible 
wire,  passed  several  times  round  the  mass,  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  interstices  between  the  stones  may  be  filled  with  some  nice 
fibry  loam,  sandy,  soft,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  The  Ferns 
are  to  be  planted  in  these  interstices,,  taking  care  to  make  them 
firm  in  position. 

With  regard  to  sorts,  although  the  smaller  growing  varieties 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  adapted  for  such  a  case  or  vase,  yet  I 
have  used  seedling  plants  ot  the  larger  kinds,  and  these  can  be 
removed  when  they  get  too  large.  A  ease  of  the  size  proposed 
would  hold  a  plant  of  nearly  every  British  species  ;  but  if  this 
were  attempted,  it  would,  of'  course,  more  frequently  require  re- 
arranging. The  spaces  between  the  Ferns  may  be  appropriately 
filled  up  with  various  Mosses,  Marchantias,  Jungerniannias, 
Eycopodiunis,  &c,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  miniature  rock  may 
be  covered  with  vegetation,  and  present  a  green  surface.  A 
large  plant  of  Lycopodium  umbrosum,  on  the  summit  of  the 
pile,  would  look  beautiful ;  and  small  pots  of  the  trailing  Lycopo- 
diums  may  be  suspended  from  the  hooks  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  dome.  Previous  to  the  stones  being  placed,  they  ought  to  be 
soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  water.  The  saucer  at  the  top  of  the 
cone  should  also  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  roots  of  each 
plant  dipped  in  water  as  the  planting  proceeds.  Wh<  n  all  is 
completed,  sprinkle  the  whole  with  water  through  a  fine  watering- 
pot  rose,  but  avoid  deluging  it ;  this  watering  may  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time  through  the  doors,  but  the  case  being  almost 
air-tight,  and  evaporation  being  prevented,  water  will  not  often 
be  necessary.  The  sandstone  I  have  mentioned  is  a  Boft  ferru- 
gineous  stone,  found  in  many  parts  of  Eent,  and  so  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  Ferns,  that  their  Beeds  or  spores  falling  on  the 
shady,  moist  sides  of  the  rocks  composed  of  it,  germinate  by 
thousands.— John  Cox,  Gardener  to  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  Redleaf. 

[Those  who  may  be  interested  in  growing  the  most  elegant 
and  choice  ol  the  British  Ferns  in  glazed  eases,  such  as  Mr.  Cox 
has  described,  will  find  the  following  selected  sorts  well  suited 
for  the  purpose.  Most  of  the  sort®  mentioned  are  to  be  obtained 
without  much  ditliculty  : — 

Poli/podlum  dryopturis.— Bright  green,  delicate,  and  pretty  ; 
fronds  nearly  tr  angular  in  uutliiifl,  annual  ;  height  4  inches  to 
8  inches  ;   caudex  creeping. 

Poli/podium  vulgare  camlricum. — Evergreen  ;  fronds  broadly 
lance-shaped,  with  a  kind  of  fringed  margin  ;  height  d  inches  to 
10  inches  ;  caudex  creeping. 

."'5.' — Very   elegant,  parsley-like;  fronds  almost 


triangular  in  outline,  annual;  height  4  inches  to  6  inches; 
caudex  tufted. 

Lastreea  oreopteris. — A  sweet-scented  Fern  ;  fronds  lance- 
shaped  in  outline,  annual;  height  1^  foot  to  2  feet  or  3  feet; 
caudex  tufted. 

Laslraa  filix-nias. — One  of  the  commonest,  but  a  very  elegant 
Fern  ;  fronds  lance-shaped  in  outline,  annual ;  height  2  feet  to 
3  feet ;   caudex  tufted. 

Lastrtea  rigida. —  Srery  elegant ;  fronds  lance-shaped  in  outline, 
annual ;    height  1  foot  to  2  feet ;  caudex.  tufted. 

Lastrcea  Fceniseeii. — Very  elegant  and  compound ;  fronds 
nearly  triangular  in  outline,  annual;  lnight  1  foot  to  2  feet ; 
caudex  tufted. 

Polystiehum  lonchiUs. — Very  rigid  and  holly-like,  evergreen  ; 
fronds    narrowly  lance-shaped  iu   outline ;  height  6  inches  to 

1  foot ;   caudex  tufted. 

Polystiehum  angulare. — Very  elegant  and  graceful,  sub- 
evergreen  ;     fronds     broadly    lance-shaped,    drooping ;     height 

2  feet  to  3  feet;   caudex  tulted. 

Cystopferisfrin/ilis. — Very  delicate  and  pretty  ;  fronds  lance- 
shaped  ni  outline,  annual ;  height  6  inches  to  10  inches  ;  caudex 
tufted.  There  are  several  varieties,  all  of  which  are  very  in- 
teresting. 

Atliyrium  filix-femina. — The  Lady  Fern;  one  of  the  most 
elegant ;  fronds  lar.ce-sb.aped  in  outline,  drooping,  annual  ; 
height  1  foot  to  3  feel ;  caudex  tufted.  There  are  several 
varieties,  of  which  one  is  like  a  dwarf-curled  parsley,  but  the 
most  elegant  has  tasselled  pinnse. 

Asplenium  adianfum-niyrum. — Evergreen  and  glossy;  fronds 
elongate,  triangular  in  outline;  height  6  inches  to  1  foot ;  caudex 
tufted. 

Aapleniutn  marinum. — Evergreen  and  glossy,  dense  in  its 
habit;  fronds  lance-shaped  iu  outline;  height  6  inches  to 
10  inches  ;   caudex  tufted. 

Asplenium  tr'uhomanes. — Evergreen,  with  black  wiry  stalks  ; 
fronds  very  narrow  ;   height,  about  6  inches  ;  caudex  tuf'ed. 

Ceterach  offivinarum. — Evergreen ;  fronds  lance-shaped  in 
outline,  green  above,  scurfy  beneath  ;  height  about  4  inches  ; 
caudex  tufted. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum. — Evergreen  and  very  distinct 
in  appearance ;  fronds  narrow  lance-shaped,  undivided,  the 
margin  crisped  ;  height  8  inches  to  1  foot ;  caudex  tufted. 

Adiantv.m  capillus-  Veneris. — Evergreen,  and  very  elegant  and 
distinct  ;  fronds  irregular,  but  somewhat  ovate  in  outline,  the 
little  wedge-shaped  leaflets  attached  by  fine  wiry  stalks  ;  height 
about  6  inches  ;   caudex  tufted. 

Bleclmum  spicant. — A  very  elegant  and  distinct  Fern ;  fronds 
narrowly  lance  shaped  in  outline,  annual ;  height  1  foot  or  more  ; 
caudex  tufted. 

Trichomanes  radicans. —  Delicately  transparent,  and  very 
beautiful  when  seen  in  a  vigorous  state  ;  fronds  either  triangular- 
ovate  or  lance-shaped,  drooping ;  height  6  inches ;  caudex 
creeping. 

Hymenophylhnn  tunbridgense,  and  IL.  Wilsoni  (unilaterale). — 
Moss-like,  forming  dense  matted  masses,  deep  dull  green,  and 
uninteresting  at  first  sight,  but  very  beautiful  on  minute  ex- 
amination. 

Osmunda  regalis. — Almost  too  large  for  a  ease,  for  which, 
however,  Btnall  plants  may  be  used;  fronds  lance-shaped  in 
outline,  annual,  differing  from  all  the  preceding  in  bearing  their 
inflorescence  in  collected  masses,  occupying  the  whole  apex  of 
the  fronds  ;  height  2  feet  to  6  feet,  or  more  ;  caudex  tufted. — M.] 
■ — (Gardeners'  Magazine  of  Botany.) 


LILIPUTIAN  DAHLIAS. 

I  have  grown  liliputian  Dahlias  during  the  last  two  years 
The  flowers  are  all  you  describe,  but  the  plants  grow  nearly  as 
huh  as  the  large  ilahlia.  I  put  them  as  a  border  to  White 
Zelinda  in  the  centre,  which  they  quite  overtopped,  and  as  the 
bed  was  intended  to  match  a  bed  of  Asters,  it  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. Can  I  do  anything  next  year  to  make  them  grow  more 
dwari  ? — Hanlzy. 

i;t  your  note  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington 
Road  Nursery,  and  this  is  their  rtplyv: — 

"  'J  he  Libputian  Dahlias  are  only  so  ca'led  by  the  origiial 
raiser  from  the  relative  size  of  the  flowers,  and  not  from  their 
diminutive  growth.  As  yet  tlieie  are  not  varieties  to  constitute 
a  section  of  the  Tom  Thumb  stature  (we  wish  there  were,  and 
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we  fancy  they  are  already  spoken  for).  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  is  onlv'about  one  in  a  score  of  the  new  lili  put  inns  that  is 
dwarf  enough  to  be  classed  with  the  usual  bedding  varieties  :  con- 
sequently you  can  only  make  up  your  outer  row  with  the  lowest 
of  the  well-known  bedding  kinds,  such  as  Prince  Arthur,  brilliant 
crimson;  Beauty  de  Massiffs,  scarlet ;  andZelinda,  purple,  &c."] 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cl/EAE  offall  decaying  litter,  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  on 
dry  days  among  growing  crops,  as  Cabbage,  Spinach,  &c. ;  also 
get  vacant  ground  manured  and  ridged  up  as  quickly  as  possible 
that  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  winter.  Aspara- 
gus, where  this  delicious  vegetable  is  required  through  the 
winter,  a  bed  should  now  be  made  for  forcing  it;  half-spent 
dung  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  fresh,  and  some  beech  and 
oak  leaves  are  better  for  this  purpose  titan  all  new,  as  it  main- 
tains a  steady  heat  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  Make  the  bed 
4  feet  high,  and  place  on  the  frame  immediately  ;  when  the  heat 
is  up,  and  becomes  regular,  level  the  bed,  and  lay  on  it  a  coating 
of  leaf  mould  or  any  light  soil  3  inches  or  1  inches  thick,  then 
place  the  roots  as  thickly  as  possible  over  the  bed,  and  cover 
with  3  inches  of  the  same  soil,  afterwards  give  a  good  watering, 
and  close  the  frame  until  the  beat  rises,  when  air  must  be  given 
according  to  the  state  of  the  bed  and  the  weat.her ;  55°  to  60° 
will  be  quite  sufficient  at  any  time.  Celery,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  earth  up  all 
that  requires  it  ;  rather  let  it  remain  as  it  is  than  attempt  to  do 
so  while  wet,  as  it  will  afterwards  rot  in  a  very  short  time. 
Cauliflowers,  those  under  hand-lights  and  in  frames  to  have  the 
surface  soil  occasionally  stirred  about  them,  and  abundance  of 
air  to  be  given  at  all  opportunities.  Herb-beds,  if  they  are  not 
yet  cleaned  and  done  up  for  the  winter  they  should  be  attended 
to  without  delay  ;  a  slight  coat  of  very  rotten  dung  should  be 
laid  on  them  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  roots  from 
severe  frost  and  to  enrich  the  soil.  Lettuce,  the  Cabbage  varie- 
ties planted  in  frames,  intended  for  winter  use,  will  not  require 
much  air  if  the  soil  is  light  and  dry ;  should  they  require  a 
little  water  give  it  to  each  plant  from  a  watering-pot  without  a 
rose.  Never  expose  the  plants  to  heavy  rains.  Sea-kale,  a 
little  leaf  mould,  tan,  or  cinder  ashes  to  be  laid  over  the  crowns 
of  the  plants  ;  pots  may  then  be  set  over  a  portion  of  the  planta- 
tion, and  be  covered  with  leaves  as  they  are  collected  ;  if  required 
for  use  in  a  short  time  stable-dung  should  be  used.  Spinach, 
when  gathering  the  leaves  the  beds  should  be  trodden  upon  as 
little  as  possible,  as  their  growth  is  retarded  by  having  the  soil 
consolidated  about  the  roots. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
If  the  beds  are  now  filled  with  the  spring-flowering  plants 
lately  recommended,  a  regular  clearing  up  of  grass  and  gravel 
walks  should  take  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  have  a 
neat  appearance  through  the  winter.  If  the  walks  are  much 
out  of  order  a  surfacing  of  fresh  gravel  should  be  spread  over 
the  principal  ones  within  sight  of  the  windows,  to  give  a  degree 
of  freshness  to  the  scene.  Complete  all  planting  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  further  by  all  available  means  the  progress  of 
alterations,  particularly  the  removal  of  objectionable  trees,  which, 
if  cut  down  now,  may  be  got  out  in  irosty  mornings  without 
much  damage  to  the  turf  and  walks.  Take  up  and  store  Marvel 
of  Peru,  Dahlias,  Salvia  splendens,  if  not  already  done,  and 
finish  planting  bulbs  and  Anemones.  Gladioli  to  be  taken  up 
when  the  foliage  has  begun  to  decay,  and  planted  in  the  spring. 
Most  of  the  sorts  like  sandy  peat,  but  they  will  succeed  very 
well  in  any  light  garden  soil.  Now  is  a  fine  time  for  taking  up 
and  laying  down  Box  edgings,  and  also  for  laying  down  turf;  if 
the  ground  is  newly  made,  see  that  it  is  rendered  perfectly  solid 
before  laying  down  the  turf,  so  that  there  may  be  no  giving  way 
afterwards.  When  laid  down  to  be  well  beaten  all  over  with 
the  turf-beater  to  close  all  the  edges  of  the  turf,  and  to  level 
down  all  irregularities. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  planting  of  young  fruit  trees  and  transplanting  or  raising 
those  of  larger  growth  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted  ;  the  season 
is  very  favourable,  and  the  earlier  theee  operations  are  performed 
the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of  success.  Pigs  should  be  pro- 
tected :  a  good  plan  is  to  loosen  them  entirely  from  the  wall,  to 


tie  the  branches  close  together,  and  when  severe  weather  sets  in 
to  wind  thick  hayhands  around  them  from  bottom  to  top. 
GREENHOUSE   AND    CONSERVATORY. 

Creepers  to  be  closely  tied  that  they  may  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  admission  of  light  to  the  interior.  Let  pot 
specimens  in  bloom  be  frequently  re-arranged  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  these ;  for  the  finest  specimens  become  too  familiar  to 
be  interesting  when  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  one  place. 
Double  Roman  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  Neapolitan  Violets,  Migno- 
nette, and  Cyclamens  bloom  early  without  much  forcing,  and 
answer  well  when  placed  on  shelves  at  the  back  of  the  green- 
house to  catch  every  ray  of  light,  and  to  insure  them  from  damp. 
As  this  is  rather  a  leisure  time  in  this  department,  the  naming 
of  plants  should  command  attention.  It  is  an  additional  feature 
of  interest  to  see  a  collection  of  plants  properly  labelled  with 
the  names  well  written  and  properly  spelt. 
FORCING-PIT. 

The  stock  of  plants  to  bloom  at  Christmas,  consisting  partly 
of  stove  plants  grown  for  the  purpose  and  partly  of  forced 
shrubs  and  bulbs,  should  now  receive  some  attention,  particularly 
the  latter,  which  should  be  undergoing  a  slight  amount  of  forcing 
to  get  them  into  bloom  by  that  time. 

PITS    AND    FRAMES. 

In  fine  weather,  when  the  lights  are  off,  look  carefully  over  all 
the  free-growing  plants,  and  pinch  out  the  tops  of  the  shoots  to 
keep  them  dwarf  and  bushy ;  also  remove  dead  leaves.  Give 
air  freely  night  and  day  while  the  weather  is  mild,  keeping  the 
plants  moderately  dry.  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  frames  will 
require  some  attention,  giving  them  a  free  circulation  of  air 
during  the  winter  months,  and  water  as  they  need  it.  Auriculas 
and  Polyanthuses  wiU  require  but  little  water ;  air  and  exposure 
are  indispensable  to  these  hardy  alpine  plants.  Any  premature 
blooms  that  appear  to  be  removed.  The  cuttings  put  in  late  to 
be  sorted,  and  all  that  are  rooted  to  be  removed  to  another  pit 
or  frame  where  they  may  be  gradually  exposed  to  more  air,  and 
the  others  not  thoroughly  rooted  to  be  replunged  and  kept  close 
until  they  become  rooted.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OE  THE  LAST  WEEK, 

KITCHEN   garden. 

Plenty  of  rains  at  last  to  raise  the  springs  and  fill  the  tanks 
to  the  relief  of  everybody  in  this  quarter,  as  cottagers  were  using 
water  fit  to  bring  on  goitres  and  diseases  of  all  kinds,  and  some 
farmers  had  to  borrow  and  beg  loads  from  their  more  fortunate 
neighbours.  We  managed  to  get  most  things  secured  out  of 
doors,  as  the  suddenness  of  the  frost,  and  the  suddenness  of  its 
going,  and  the  great  fall  in  the  barometer,  led  us  to  expect  heavy 
rains.  In  addition  to  what  was  stated  last  week,  as  to  housing, 
&c,  we  raised  all  our  early  Cabbages,  those  intended  for  the  first 
crop  in  spring,  but  which  have  got  too  vigorous  to  please  us, 
just  inserting  a  five-tined  steel  fork  under  them  deep  enough,  and 
raising  it  high  enough  to  enable  us  to  feel  the  tug  of  the  roots 
snapping,  and  then  treading  the  earth  about  them  again,  and 
earthing  well  up  against  the  stems.  We  had  this  done  in  time 
before  the  lashing  rains  of  the  12th  and  13th.  During  the  sun 
of  the  11th  they  flagged  considerably,  but  that  was  what  we 
expected  and  wanted.  The  check  to  growth  by  making  the 
plants  less  stored  with  sap,  will  give  them  the  chance  of  passing 
a  sharp  winter  uninjured.  Pricked  out  also  lots  of  young 
Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers  where  protection  of  any  old  glass 
could  be  given  to  them,  and  whilst  wet  was  excluded,  gave  plenty 
of  air  to  all  such  things  night  and  day.  Spawned  a  fresh  Mush- 
room-bed, and  as  the  material  was  damper  than  we  like  it, 
wrapped  each  piece  of  spawn  in  a  handful  of  dry  short  litter 
before  inserting  it. 

UNDER    GLASS. 

Had  all  Strawberries  and  fruit  trees  in  pots  secured  from  wet, 
and  in  most  cases  covered  the  pots  with  litter  or  leaves  to  keep 
out  severe  frost,  and  as  the  weather  was  unfit  for  doing  much  out 
of  doors,  finished  storing  past  Geraniums,  taking  up  Scarlets, 
&c,  that  had  been  struck  thickly  in  cold  beds  under  spare  sashes, 
and  paeked  them  thickly  in  shallow  boxes,  so  as  to  be  moved 
anywhere.  Pruned  and  cleaned  Peach -house,  and  filled  it  just 
now  to  overflowing  with  plants,  as  we  shall  not  force  early.  Made 
these  boxes,  washed  pots,  using  heated  water  and  a  comfortable 
shed.  Washed  plants  that  had  any  sign  of  filth  on  them. 
Potted  Cinerarias  for  succession,  and  put   them  on  boards  in  a 
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cold  earth-pit  protected  with  sashes.  Made  tallies,  cut  stakes, 
cut  shreds,  and  got  all  house  work  forward,  that  on  the  first  dry 
fine  day  all  the  strength  may  be  devoted  to  cleaning  the  lawn«, 
beds,  and  walks.  A  good  sharp  frost,  by  bringing  down  all  the 
deciduous  leaves,  would  lessen  our  labour  in  this  direction.  Sea- 
kale  and  Rhubarb  have  been  placed  in  Mushroom-house. — R.  F. 


TRADE   LISTS   RECEIVED. 

A  Select  Catalogue  of  Orchids,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  other 
Plants,  Trees,.  Shrubs,  Ire.,  by  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway.— This 
catalogue  is  particularly  rich  in  Orchids,  Exotic  anri  British 
Ferns,  and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  It  is  not  often  now- 
a-days  that  we  find  so  good  a  list  of  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Plants  as  Mr.  Williams  here  enumerates,  to  all  of  which  prices 
are  affixed.     It  is  a  good  and  useful  catalogue. 

Nursery  List  of  William  Pontey,  Suddersfield,  1861-2,  con- 
tains the  usual  stock  of  a  country  nursery. 

Descriptive  List  of  Gladiolus,  Pansies,  and  Boltyhoclcs,  by 
Stuart  cf-  Mein,  Kelso.— -To  those  who  are  interested  in  florists' 
flowers,  and  particularly  Hollyhocks,  Pansies,  and  Gladiolus, 
this  list  will  be  acceptable,  as  it  contains  all  the  best  of  the 
novelties. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Sfc,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  F.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Auriculas  (II.  If.).— Write  to  the  nurseryman  you  name,  and  he  will 

send  you  a  priced  catalogue.     We  cannot  undertake  to  negotiate  with 

amateurs. 

Hyacinths  for  Exhibition  in  April— Cucumbers  (A.  B.).— Tour  best 
plan  with  the  Hyacinths  will  be  to  pot  them  at  once;  but  to  keep  them 
covered  up  in  a  cool  place  out  of  doors  until  towards  the  end  of  March. 
Wc  do  not  think  anything  is  gained  by  keeping  the  bulbs  unp.,tte.l,  unless 
you  could  keep  the  roots  flora  growing  by  having  them  in  an  ice-house 
suspended  in  a  basket  from  the  roof;  and  thus  kept  you  miert  defer 
potting  to  the  end  of  February.  Cuthill's  Black  Spine  is  a  verv  good 
variety  of  Cucumber  ;  so  is  Ljn  h's  Conqueror  of  the  West.  For'wuite- 
spined,  Manchester  Prize  and  Telegraph  are  good  long  sorts;  but  in  ' 
exhibitions  good  judges  willpa3s  by  mere  size  for  symmetry  an']  freshness. 

Buyers  or  Cut  Flowers  (E.  B.),-The  cut-flower  salesmen  in  Covent  1 
Garden  Market  were  alluded  to  by  us,  and  their  names  are  various     All 
we  recollect  of  them  now,  are  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Buck. 

■Root-pruning  (^1  Constant  Header).— We  knf-w  of  no  separate  work 
upon  this  subject.  Certainly  the  first  President  of  the  Roval  Horticultural 
Society  never  published  one. 

Various  (Deodar).— The  paper  you  enclosed  will  do  verv  well  for 
drying  specimens  of  Ferns.  Any  thick  blotting-paper— that  'is  unsized 
paper,  will  answer.  The  test  book  on  Ferns  (Foreign  and  British)  is 
Hooker  s  "  Icones  Filicum."  The  "  Florist,"  commencing  next  year,  will 
contain  illustrations  of  florists'  flowers,  popular  hardy  and  greenhouse 
plants,  Ferns  and  fruits,  but  not  of  stove  plants. 

Dioscorea  Batatas  (Solanum).— You  may  either  take  up  the  tubers 
and  huiy  them  in  coal  ashes,  or  you  may  leave  them  in  the  ground  until 
required.  They  are  quite  hardy.  Our  correspondent  would  be  glad  to 
know  of  any  mode  of  cooking  them  besides  boiling. 

Garden  Plan  (Nineita).—  Your  gardens  are  very  well  planted  indeed, 
and  your  plans  are  so  novel  that  we  shall,  before  long,  engrave  and 
publish  them.  In  plan  No.  2,  it  will  be  seen  the  large  beds  ire  linked 
together  in  the  chain  manner,  as  other  kinds  of  beds  are  in  the  chain 
patterns  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  a  very  effectiye  plan  it  is.  All  the 
links  are  planted  with  the  Variegated  Balm  ;  but  Cerastium  tomentosum 
would  do  as  well.  The  large  circle  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  position  of 
the  two  gardens  comes  in  exceedingly  well  as  an  episode  between  the  two 
systems  of  beds,  and  these  two  being  not  seen  at  one  view,  owing  to  the 
shrubs,  is  a  great  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  place. 

Streptocarpvs  diflora  (C.  P.  J/.).-Streptocarpus  biflora,  or  polyantha, 
is  a  soft-wood.  .1  stove  plant  that  blooms  freely  enough  during  the  summer, 
if  the  heat  for  it  during  the  winter  has  not  been  under  55°,  and  CO"  would 
not  be  too  much  for  it  curing  the  rest  period  ;  but  if  it  could  have  a  coner 
of  a  Cucumber-frame  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  a  dry  house  in  winter,  from  50°  to  65°  ought  to  keep  it  safe. 

Geraniums  Wintering  in  Cellar  (E.  S.).—  Pick  on  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves  as  fast  as  they  appear. 


Cyanophyllum  maonipicum,  an»  Stephanotis  floribcd*  (Bob). — 
The  Cyanophyllum  looks  best  when  not  too  large,  and  wnh  large  leaves 
over  tbe  pot  "  To  secure  thU  you  must  nip  oat  the  terminal  butt,  or  even 
prune  the  shoot  well  back.  "Fresh  shoots  will  then  break  out,  :.nd  give 
fresh,  fine  foliage.  The  Steph  motis  will  not  stand  if  long  below  ■">"  .  If 
never  below  45°  for  any  length  of  time,  and  generally  nearer  50°,  it  will  do. 

Heating  a  Very  Small  Propaoatino-hocse  {A  Xeu-  Suiieriber).— 
A  small  iron  stove  and  chimney-pipe  in  the  centre  of  the  house  as  you 
propose  is  most  advisable  for  so  small  a  structure  The  Scarlet  Kunner 
seed  which  you  sowed  had  been  crossed  wiih  pollen  from  'he  Dutch  case 
knife.  The  mere  colour  of  the  seed  varying  is  no  merit.  The  only 
characteristics  rendering  a  variety  worthy  of  propagation  are  superiority 
of  produce  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  or  in  both. 

Patent  In-boor  Plant  Cases  (A.  B.).— They  are  as  effective  as  any 
other  heated  plant  case  for  striking  cuttings.  You  will  see  more  about 
them  several  weeks.  Write  to  the  makers  for  information  about  price.  You 
may  buy  choice  Mimulns  seed  of  any  of  the  large  seedsmen  who  advertise 
in  our  columns. 

Gas  Stove  in  a  Greenhouse  (B~.  Lauson).— With  an  efficient  chimney- 
pipe  to  tarry  off  the  fumes  arising  from  the  burning  g  is,  it  is  a  very 
cleanly,  easily  managed,  safe,  and  efficient  mode  of  warming  a  greenhouse. 
We  had  one  in  use  for  several  years. 

Book  on  Flower  Gardens  (Ft.  JT.).— Messrs.  Major's  book  on  this 
subject  is  priced  half-a-guinea. 

Names  of  Fruits  (67.  IF.).— Never  pack  fruit  in  moss;  it  completely 
destroys  the  flavour.  No.  1,  unknown,  and  a  worse  than  worthless 
variety— it  does  not  deserve  a  name;  2,  Catillac;  3,  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Cockle. Pippin  ;  4,  Nelson  Codlin.  {Cold  Sariot/r). —No.  1,  Duinelow's 
Seedling  ;  No.  2,  Yorkshire  Greening. 

Ink  for  Zinc  Labels  (Junior).— Scrub  the  labels  bright  with  sand- 
paper, and  write  ou  them  immediately,  using  a  quill  pen,  with  the 
following  mixture  : — one  dra-hm  po%vdered  verdigris  (acetate  of  copper; ; 
one  drachm  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac  {muriate  of  ammonia  ;  half  a 
drachm  of  lamp  black  ;  ten  drachms  of  water.  Mix  these  in  a  two-ounce 
phi.il,  and  shake  every  time  you  use  it.  It  is  ready  for  use  a6  soon  as  the 
verdigris  and  sal  ammoniac  are  dissolved. 

Names  of  Plants  (F.).— 1,  Nephrodium  molle;  2,  Woodwardia  (alias 
Doodial  caudata.  [Family  .—It  is  impossible  to  determine  sprigs  of 
Cupressus,  Juniperus,  and  similar  Conifers.  The  fruit  is  that  of  some 
Funnvmus;  but  we  cannot  name  from  the  fruit  alone.  (P  M.  A".).— The 
fruit  is  a  Physalis,  and  probably  P.  cdulis,  the  Cape  Gooseberry,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  edible;  but  you  have  not  sent  leaves  and  flowers 
in  a  state  for  exact  determination.  It  may  he  cultivated  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Tomato.  (J.N.  Gibbs).— Portulaca  Thellu'oni.  ( IT".  Geten). 
— It  is  Selaginella  cuspidata.  (A  Dorsetshire  Subscriber). — Both  speci- 
mens sterile,  and  therefore  not  readily  determinable.  No.  1,  appears  to 
be  Cystopteris  fragilis,  var.  dentata;  2,Lastrma  dilatata. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


"WHO  MAY  WIN  AT  THE  BIRMINGHAM  AND 
CRYSTAL  PALACE   SHOWS. 

(Continued from  page  137.) 

We  recently  had  a  book  put  into  our  hands  professing  to  teach 
the  art  of  insuring  longevity,  guaranteeing,  if  its  rules  were 
followed,  a  green  old  age  at  fourscore.  The  author  died  at 
thirty.  The  writer  of  a  treatise  which  placed  a  fortune  within 
every  man's  reach,  and  which  rendered  poverty  an  impossibility, 
died  in  Worcester  workhouse  ;  and  the  inventor  of  the  "  antifall- 
pilos,"  which  prevented  the  hair  from  falling  or  becoming 
grey,  was  obliged  to  take  9  wig  at  twenty-nine,  not  having  a  hair 
upon  his  head.  We  who  have  kept  poultry  without  taking  a 
prize  all  our  lives,  will  continue  our  last  week's  paper  on  the 
things  that  must  be  followed  and  avoided  to  insure  success. 

We  left  off  at  Pencilled  Hambuhghs,  we  now  take  their 
Spangled  brethren,  the  silvers  must  have  spotted  breasts, 
they  must  also  have  clear  tails — that  is,  white  tails  with  a  distinct 
spot  or  moon  at  the  tip  of  each  feather  ;  the  hackles  of  the  hens 
must  be  clouded,  the  wings  barred,  and  if  laced,  so  much  the 
better.  The  combs  must  be  firm  on  the  head,  quite  straight,  full 
of  points,  well  piked  behind,  the  pike  inclining  upwards.  The 
body  must  be  spangled  all  over.  The  same  points  apply  to  the 
cocks  in  almost  every  particular,  but  the  barring  and  lacing  of 
the  wings  are  more  desirable  in  them  than  in  the  hens. 

In  addition  to  these  points,  the  Golden  must  have  a  buff  tinge 
at  the  root  of  the  feathers.  The  clear  tails  are  not  required  here 
as  in  the  Silver. 

Loose  combs  are  to  be  avoided,  and  indistinct  markings.  Each 
feather  should  have  its  clear  spot,  epangle,  or  moon,  and  all 
must  have  blue  legs.  Large  unwieldy  combs  are  to  be  avoided 
in  the  cocks.  We  mean  those  that  hang  over  the  nostrils  and 
partly  conceal  the  eyes. 

Bkahma  Pootkas  may  he  either  pencilled  or  light.  The  hens 
of  the  former  should  be  grey  all  over;  the  latter  should  be 
white  except  stripes  on  the  hackle,  the  flights,  and  the  tail.  The 
light  cock  should  be  coloured  like  the  hens.  •  The  dark  one 
should  have  black  or  nearly  black  breast,  light  hackle  and  saddle, 
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dark  thighs.      All  must   hare   feathered  legs.      They  may  be 
either  pea  or  single-combed.     They  must  be  large. 

Sebright  Bantams  cannot  he  too  small,  but  altho  ugh  desir- 
able, diminutive  size  cannot  counterbalance  defects  Choose, 
therefore,  your  buds  as  free  as  possible  from  hackle  and  saddle, 
with  clear  tails,  and  accurately  laced  feathers,  strutting  carriage 
and  drooping  wings,  firm,  full-pointed,  and  piked  combs,  straight 
on  the  head,  and  the  pike  inclining  upwards.  Having  secured 
these  essentials,  then  look  for  small  size,  which  is  a  great  element 
in  success. 

Game  Bantams  are  in  many  respects  opposite  to  the  Sebrights. 
The  wings  of  the  Game  instead  of  drooping,  must  be  carried 
well  up  to  the  body  like  the  Game  fowl.  The  tail  must  be 
flowing  instead  of  round  like  a  hen's,  not  carried  squirrel- 
like  over  the  back.  The  head  must  be  fine  and  well  set  on,  and 
the  carriage  bold,  but  not  strutting  and  shaking.  The  combs  of 
the  hens  should  be  straight. 

Black  and  White  Bantams  should  be  small,  close-feathered, 
and  very  smart.  In  both  the  cocks  should  have  long  and  full 
tails.  The  Black  should  have  white  ear-lobes.  Rose  combs  are 
preferred,  but  single  ones  are  not  disqualifications. 

Geese  must  be  heavy.  Aylesbury  Ducks  must  be  heavy, 
and  their  bills  must  be  pale.  Kouen  Ducks  must,  both  duck 
and  drake,  resemble  Wild  Ducks  absolutely  in  colour  of  plumage 
and  bills.  The  larger  they  are  the  better  ;  but  no  weight  can 
compensate  for  faulty  plumage,  or  green  or  leaden-coloured  bills 
in  the  ducks.  The  Black  or  Buenos  Atrean  Ducks  should 
be  as  small  as  possible,  close  round  bodies  like  a  Wild  Duck, 
with  perfectly  black  plumage,  brilliant  with  green  metallic  lustre. 
Call  Ducks  should  be  very  small,  with  round  heads  and  short  bills. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  general  rules  for  young  ex- 
hibitors— indeed,  this  and  the  preceding  paper  are  intended  only 
for  them.  We  have  no  pretensions  to  teach  many  of  our  old 
prizetakers. 

Fowls  to  be  successful  must  be  sent  in  high  condition ;  but 
even  in  those  classes  where  weight  is  an  essential,  mere  fat  will 
not  do — large  framework  is  necessary.  Judges  are  not  guided 
by  mere  weight,  but  the  size  of  the  fowl  is  ascertained  and  tested 
by  measurement.  Excessive  fat,  so  far  from  being  desirable,  is  a 
great  disadvantage.  Fowls  suffering  from  it  are  necessarily  dull 
and  sleepy,  they  get  into  the  corner  of  a  cage,  whence  they  will 
hardly  allow  themselves  to  be  moved,  and  are  spiritless  and 
unattractive.  The  greatest  amount  of  weight  must  be  attained 
that  is  consistent  with  exercise  and  hard  condition.  Beauty  of 
plumage  is  a  great  help  to  success,  and  this  cannot  exist  with 
much  fat,  as  its  tendency  is  to  loosen  the  feathers  and  make  them 
hollow.  Fowls  should  be  sent  to  a  show  with  clean  plumage, 
and  those  that  Bhould  be  white,  and  are  not  white,  should  be 
washed  to  make  them  so.  Soap  and  water  may  be  easily  and 
safely  used  with  a  flannel ;  and  if  the  birds  are  afterwards  put 
in  a  basket  with  some  soft  straw,  and  placed  before  a  good  fire, 
they  soon  become  dry.  All  fowls  should  also  be  sent  to  a  show 
with  clean  legs.  Even  where  the  birds  shown  do  not  belong  to 
a  breed  of  which  feather  is  the  principal  merit,  it  is  desirable  to 
choose  those  that  match  as  nearly  as  possible ;  and  in  every 
breed  it  must  be  recollected  that  positive  similarity  of  comb 
and  colour  of  legs  are  imperatively  necessary  to  constitute  a 
competing  pen  in  any  class.  We  have  used  the  word  "must" 
rather  freely  in  some  instances  j  we  think  we  might  substitute 
the  word  "  ought."  It  is  easier  to  describe  perfection  than  to 
produce  it,  and  lest  any  should  be  discouraged  we  tell  them 
that  even  among  the  prize  birds  of  Bingley  Hall  there  are  very 
few  perfect  pens. 

We  advise  sending  fowls  away  early  to  a  show.  They  get 
more  care  in  unpacking,  and  they  look  belter  before  the  Judges, 
from  having  had  more  time  to  recover  the  effects  of  packing  and 
the  journey.  It  is,  besides,  due  to  the  members  of  any  Com- 
mittee who  undertake  the  task  of  unpacking.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  kept  at  their  unpleasant  work  all  night.  It 
is  also  far  better  where  they  have  a  long  distance  before  them, 
that  fowls  should  travel  at  night.  Those  who  manage  to  a 
nicety  are  sometimes  too  late,  and  at  others  they  arrive  after  the 
Judges  have  commenced  their  work.  One  is  almost  as  bad  as 
the  other.  With  regard  to  the  food  they  should  have  before 
they  start,  it  should  be  of  a  light  character.  They  have  no 
opportunity  in  their  baskets  of  finding  stones  to  assist  digestion, 
and  for  that  reason  we  object  to  whole  corn.  We  believe  sopped 
bread  to  be  the  best  thing  they  can  have,  and  in  very  severe 
weather  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  give  them  a  part  of  their  meal 
steeped  in  strong  beer. 


All  baskets  should  be  round  to  prevent  any  feathers  from 
being  broken.  There  is  no  angle  in  such  a  one  for  a  bird  to  get 
into  to  escape  from  beating,  or  to  crouch  to  roost.  If  it  is  in 
motion,  the  tail  follows  round,  and  the  feathers  are  not  injured. 
The  basket  should  be  covered  with  double  canvass.  It  should 
be  large  enough  to  allow  all  the  birds  to  sit  down,  and  high 
enough  to  allow  the  cock  to  stand  upright  without  injury  to 
comb  or  top-knot. 


"WHO  BOUGHT  MY  PEN   OF  FOWLS?" 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
the  power  of  insisting  upon  being  furnished  with  the  name  of  the 
purchaser  of  my  pen  of  poultry  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Exhibi- 
tion, by  Mr.  Houghton,  the  Secretary;  and  as  you  have  expressed 
so  strong  an  opinion  against  the  propriety  of  my  doing  so,  I 
shall  not  further  move  in  this  matter,  though  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  in  every  case  where  it  is  required,  the  Secretary 
should  be  authorised  to  give  the  information  to  the  seller  of  the 
poultry,  and  that  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  breeder,  and 
not  from  any  ridiculous  curiosity  or  vanity. 

May  I  further  trouble  you  to  allow  me  space  in  your  next 
Number  to  reply  to  an  observation  or  two  of  your  correspondent 
"A  Young  Cochin  Cock,"  with  whom  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
acquainted,  that  I  might  by  a  friendly  note  explain  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to  by  him,  instead  of  troubling  you  and  your 
readers  with  our  little  differences  ?  It  is  true  1  entered  a  pen  of 
birds  at  Worcester,  one  of  which  I  bought  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  my  case,  however,  I  made  no  secret  of  it,  but  openly  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  all  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  on  the 
subject ;  and  at  that  Show  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  the  name 
of  the  breeder  ;  and,  therefore,  none  was  given.  It  will  give  me 
much  pleasure  to  meet  the  present  owner  of  the  poultry  bred 
by  me  at  Birmingham,  and  trust  when  I  do  so  it  may  be  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  further  success  he  anticipates,  assuring 
him  that  though  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  beat  him,  my  next 
greatest  satisfaction,  should  I  fail,  will  be  to  find  that  I  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  a  mutual  lover  and  patron  of  this 
beautiful  breed  of  poultry. 

I  entirely  disclaim  all  intentions  of  conveying,  by  my  last 
note,  any  idea  of  fraud  to  the  party  alluded  to  ;  my  sole  wish 
was,  as  therein  named,  to  try  to  stop  the  practice  of  withholding, 
what  I  thought,  fair  information  to  the  breeders  of  poultry  at 
future  shows  ;  and  though  in  this  instance  I  am  for  the  moment 
apparently  outvoted,  I  leel  sure  that  breeders,  as  a  class,  will  on 
reflection  agree  with  me ;  and  ere  long  for  their  own  satisfaction 
assist  me  in  placing  this  amongst  the  rules  of  all  our  leading 
exhibitions. — Edgar  Musgrove. 

[We  think  that  such  a  rule  as  Mr.  Musgrove  wishes  for  never 
will  be  added  to  the  rules  of  any  society  desiring  to  be  permanent. 
Some  purchasers  do  not  like  to  have  known  how  much  they  gave 
for  a  >pen  ;  and  others  do  not  wish  to  have  revealed  what  strains 
thoy  introduce  to  improve  their  breed  of  fowls.  Any  one  wishing 
to  avoid  any  particular  strain  can  easily  avoid  it  by  asking  a 
vendor  whether  his  birds  on  sale  are  of  that  strain. — Eds.] 


SHEFFIELD  AND   HALLAMSHIRE   PIGEON 
SHOW. 

The  third  annual  Sheflield  and  Hallamshire  Pigeon  Show,  for 
birds  hatched  in  1861,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mellinsh, 
Walkley,  on  Monday,  the  3rd  inst.,  when  four  beautiful  silver- 
plated  cups  and  other  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Class  1.— Carriers.— First  (the  Society's  cup,  value  two  guineas),  Mr. 
Colley.    Second  (a  pair  of  beef-carvers,  given  by  Mr.  Milner),  Mr.  Colley. 

Class  2.— First  (the  Society's  cup,  value  two  guineas),  Mr.  J.  Smith. 
Second  (a  beautiful  case  of  ladies'  scissors,  given  by  Mr. Colley),  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Tysack.  Third  (a  handsome  pair  ivory  carvers,  given  by  Mr.  h. 
Brown),  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Walkley. 

Variety  Class.— First  (a  silver  cup,  given  by  Mr.  Mellinsh),  Mr.  W. 
Taylor,  with  a  very  fine  Red  Jacobin.  Second  (a  silver  cup,  given  by  Mr. 
Deakin),  Mr.  J.  Smith,  with  a  splendid  White  Funt.il.  Third  (a  highly- 
policed  hacksaw,  given  by  Mr.  Tysack),  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Walkley,  with 
also  a  fine  White  Fant.iil. 

There  were  also  some  old  birds  shown  by  the  members  of  the 
Society,  among  which  was  noticed  a  most  splendid  Carrier  cock 
belonging  to  Mr.  Colley,  for  which  that  gentleman  has  refused 
£20.  Also,  some  beautiful  Powters,  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Brown, 
E.  Brown,  T.  Sorby,  W.  Taylor,  J.  Smith,  and  others. 
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There  was  a  handsome  White  Powter  roek  exhibited  by  one  of 
the  members,  which  was  greatly  admired  by  (lie  visitors,  bred  by 
W.  Tegetmcier,  Esq.,  London. — E.  B. 


MR.  TATE  AGAIN. 

In  a  late  Number  of  your  Journal  Mr.  Tate  advertised  "a 
pen  of  Duckwing  Game  fowl,  winners  of  nine  prizes,  and  a 
Black  Bed  cock,  second  in  the  Birmingham  sweepstakes,  for 
sale  or  exchange."  I  made  application  for  them,  offering  "a 
pen  of  Duckwing  Bantams,  a  pen  of  Black  Reds,  and  two 
ordinary  Spanish  pullets  ;"  at  the  same  time  telling  him,  did 
the  birds  not  answer  the  description  I  gave  of  them,  he  had 
merely  to  return  them  and  it  was  no  bargain.  After  a  delay  of 
some  three  or  four  days  he  writes,  requesting  me  to  send  my 
birds  and  he  would  return  me  the  Game  fowl  he  had  advertised. 
In  the  meantime  I  sold  the  Duckwing  tlantams,  but  in  their 
place  Bent  him  extra  Black  Keds,  stating  how  and  why  I  had 
done  so,  and,  if  he  did  not  approve,  the  lot  was  to  he  immediately 
returned.  This  he  did  not  do,  but  writes  describing  the  lot  of 
birds  sent  as  "  scruhby,"  not  worth  £1.  Of  course  I  remon- 
strated, requesting  £2,  the  Game  fowl,  or  my  birds  to  be  imme- 
diately returned.  After  continued  remonstrance  and  threats  of 
exposure,  the  grand  finale  is  that  he  writes  to  say  he  will  not 
return  my  birds,  or  will  he  pay  for  them,  or  send  me  the  Game 
fowl  promised  in  exchange;  his  apology  for  such  conduct  being 
that  I  had  sold  the  Duckwing  Bantams,  and  he  should  stick  to 
his  determination  until  I  sent  him  a  pen,  as  he  considers  himself 
an  ill-used  individual. 

I  have  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor  :  and  I 
need  not  say  I  will  do  my  best  to  obtain  something  like  com- 
pensation out  of  Mr.  Tate,  be  he  a  man  of  straw  or  not. 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  letter  publicity,  as  a  caution  to  those 
who  answer  Mr.  Tate's  advertisements  for  the  future.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  I  find  Mr.  Tate  has  distinguished  himself 
in  your  Journal.— Vavasour  Sandpcrd,  Bon.  Sec.,  Plymouth 
Poultry  Show. 

[Any  one  will,  referring  to  Nos.  626  and  627  of  our  first  series, 
will  see  how  Mr.  Tate  conducted  himself  in  transactions  with 
Mrs.  Cross  and  Mr.  Baxter.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Sandford  will 
not  allow  trouble  or  expense  to  swerve  him  from  the  course  he 
has  adopted. — Eds.] 


THE  BIEMINGHAM    CATTLE   AND  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  thirteenth  of  those 
annual  exhibitions  which  have  rendered  Bingley  Hall  so  famous 
will  be  in  all  respects  equal  to  any  which  have  preceded  it,  and 
probably,  in  some  departments,  f  f  unusual  interest.  The  entries 
are  now  closed,  and  fully  warrant  these  favourable  anticipations. 
The  names  of  many  of  the  first  supporters  of  the  Birmingham 
meeting  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  this  year,  with  the 
addition  of  others  who  have  for  the  first  time  become  members, 
and  whose  co-operation  is  valuable,  especially  as  showing  that 
the  influence  of  the  Society  is  still  extending. 

1858.  1859.  1860.  1861. 

Poultry 1,337      ...      1,342     ...      1,134      ...     1,396 

Pigeons 222      ...         214     ...         168     ...         221 

The  entries  of  poultry  and  Pigeons,  it  will  be  noticed,  exceed 
those  of  last  year  by  315,  bo  that  the  changes  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred  have  proved  satisfactory  to  exhibitors 
generally.  The  Poultry  Committee  have  had  nil  the  pens 
altered  to  meet  these  changes,  and  have  been  enabled  to  give 
son  e  additional  space  in  the  walks  between  each  division;  the 
whole  of  the  poidtry  and  Pigeons  will  also  be  now  for  the 
first  time  located  in  the  original  poultry  bay,  and  with  increased 
facilities  for  examination.  These  alterations  will'leave  additional 
room  for  the  exhibition  of  articles  of  an  agricultural  character, 
and  this  yi  nr  there  will  be  a  few  implements  shown. — Midland 
Covmties  Herald. 


entries  any  of  the  preceding,  an!  the  lists  comprise  the  names 
not  only  of  the  well-known  exhibitors  of  the  best  prize  fp'rimons 
in  Devons,  Hereford^,  Shorthorns,  South  Downs,  &e.,  but  also 
those  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  IIi»  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  many  noblemen  who  take  a 
lead  in  agriculture.  The  days  appointed  for  the  admission  of 
the  public  are  the  10th,  11th,"  12th,  and  13th  December,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  Show  this  year  (the  last  at  the 
Baker  Street  Bazaar)  will  fully  sustain  its  national  reputation. 


OIL  PAINT  ON  FOWLS'   FEATHERS. 

Hating  had  the  misfortune  to  have  some  of  my  fowls  covered 
with  oil  paint,  from  their  getting  too  close  to  some  newly-painted 
palings,  I  think  I  should  be  wrong  in  not  letting  you  know  for 
the  benefit  of  your  readers,  who  may  have  the  like  misfortune 
happen  to  them,  that  "  Benzine  Collas  "  ( obtainable  at  chemists) 
entirely  removed  it,  even  after  some  days,  and  no  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  plumage. — H. 


Smitheield  CirB  Snow. — The  annual  Cattle  Show  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  will  once  a;.ain  be  held  in  the  west  end  of 
London.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  i-ince  it  was  moved  from 
Goswell  Street  to  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  during  which  period 
it  has  continuously  improved.     The   Show  this  year  exceeds  in 


KEEPING  POULTRY  ON  A  LARGE    SCALE. 

In  answer  to  "  Intending  Farmer,"  we  will  first  observe 
that  the  land  which  will  suit  best  for  agricultural  purposes  will 
not  be  that  we  should  select  for  poultry.  Poor,  light,  sandy 
soil  is  that  which  is  required.  Chickens  thrive  better  on  that 
than  on  any  other.  If  your  intention  be  to  sell  egge  only,  then  we 
advise  you  to  keep  either  Cochins  or  Brahmas.  They  are  the 
best  layers  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  you  must  bear  in  mind — only 
young  fowls  lay  in  the  winter.  No  artificial  warmth  will  make 
old  hens  la\  in  cold  weather,  nor  will  any  of  any  age  lay  during 
the  moulting  season.  We  need  not  tell  you  that  to  make  it 
profitable  you  must  produce  eggs  when  they  are  scarce.  Really 
new-laid  eegs  are  now  making  threepence  each  in  London.  The 
cost  of  fowls  k.  pt  in  laying  condition,  and  taking  the  average  of 
the  year  round,  is 'from  three  halfpence  to  twopence  per  week — 
sav  8s.  6d.  per  year.  This  is  admitting  that  everything  they 
require  has  to  be  bought ;  but  if  you  keep  them  in  a  farm-yard, 
where  food  is  to  be  picked  up,  the  cost  will  be  thereby  dimin- 
ished. Neverthele-s,  in  calculating  as  you  wish  to  do,  it  would 
hardly  he  safe  to  reelron  on  less  than  this,  because  filling  fowls' 
bellies  with  Indian  meal,  rice,  potatoes,  and  such  like,  is  not 
feeding  for  eggs.  We  are  not  advocates  for  forcing  by  un- 
natural food,  because  it  is  a  small  temporary  gain  at  a  certain 
loss.  You  get  some  eggs  out  of  season,  and  the  hen  is  spoiled 
by  disease  ;  but  we  advise  to  counteract  inclement  mid  un- 
favourable weather  by  extra  food.  The  warmth  that  is  bene- 
ficial to  poultry  should  be  the  produce'  of  better  food  than 
common  hot  stoves  or  hot-water  pipes. 

Bv  proper  painstaking,  the  laying  of  fowls  may  be  calculated 
with  almost  the  same  certainty  as  the  parturition  of  animals. 
Brahma  pullets  hatched  in  April,  and  Cochins  in  May,  are 
sure,  if  they  are  in  good  condition,  to  lay  in  November.  These 
will  pay,  because  a  few  eggs  in  that  and  the  two  following 
months  will  pay  twelve  months'  expense  of  keep  :  consequently 
those  they  lav  afterwards  and  the  chickens  they  rear  will  be 
profit.  No  fowl  lays  nine  months  out  of  the  year.  We  can- 
not tell  yon  how  many  acres  would  be  necessary  to  enable  you 
to  keep  1000  fowls,  unless  we  know  whether  they  are  to  be  the 
first  consideration,  or  whether  they  are  only  to  be  auxiliaries. 
If  the  former,  we  advise  you  to  take  a  place  near  a  common, 
where  rent  is  very  cheap,  and  where  you  can  have  an  extensive 
gratuitous  run  ;  also  where  you  can  have  gravel  almost  for  the 
digging,  and  where  you  can  cut  sods  of  grass  you  will  r  quire 
for  such  birds  as  are'  in  pens.  If  the  latter,  you  must  greatly 
diminish  your  intended  number.  When  you  have  your  place, 
we  advise  you  to  be[>in  with  not  more  than  from  SB  to  100 
pullets  of  the  breeds  we  have  mentioned,  and  be  sure  they  are 
May  chickens.  You  will  not  be  particular  as  to  colour  or  to 
Btrain,  as  tin  v  bog  01%  wanted  for  layers  ;  and  an  advertisement 
will  bring  them  at  from  three  to  four  shillings  oach  in  July.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  to  any  expense  about  house*.  Any  out- 
house w  ill  do,  provided  it  has  an  earthen  floor,  neither  brick, 
boards,  nor  stones.  If  you  are  near  a  station,  you  need  not 
enre  for  being  near  London.  The  difference  in  rent  between 
near  London  and  some  miles  lower  down  will  doubh 
way  carriage.  You  will,  of  course,  undeistand  that,  alter  the 
first  year,  yon  will  breed  your  own  fowls,  and  every  year  you 
will  clear  off  your  old  ones,  except  a  few  for  mothers. 
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no  doubt  eggs  may  be  made  to  pay.  Vast  number"  eome  from 
Scotland,  and  the  trade  thence  is  increasing.  As  soon  as  it  is 
known  your  eggs  can  be  depended  upon,  you  will  have  more 
than  a  ready  sale — they  will  be  sought  for. 

We  believe  much  of  the  extract  you  enclose  is  correct.*  The 
amount  of  eggs  and  poultry  sent  to  England  and  set  at  £240,000 
is  very  much  understated,  while  the  expected  increase  in  France 
from  £7,315,200  to  £34,125,600,  or  nearly  500  per  cent,  is 
ridiculous. 


EXHIBITION  OF   CANARIES  AND  OTHER 
CAGE   BIRDS  AT  DERBY. 

On  the  2nd  inst.,  the  members  of  the  Derby  Bird  Society  held 
their  fourth  public  Exhibition  of  cage  birds  in  the  Athenaeum 
Room.  Although  the  day  throughout  was  very  cold  and  winterly, 
the  Show  was  in  every  respect  a  far  more  successful  one  than  any 
Heretofore  held  in  Derby.  With  the  kind  assistance  the  Society 
had  received  the  members  have  been  able  to  extend  their  ope- 
rations, and  look  to  the  future  for  still  greater  success.  The 
various  breeds  of  birds  exhibited  were  first-class,  some  in  par- 
ticular being  very  choice,  and  bearing  evidence  of  considerable 
care  having  been  bestowed  in  bringing  them  out  so  well.  The 
Belgian  birds  were  good,  and  much  curiosity  was  caused  from 
their  peculiar  form.  The  Norwich,  exceeded  past  shows,  and 
the  Lizards,  Cinnamons,  Mules,  and  other  kinds  were  well  re- 
presented. The  number  of  birds  shown  exceeded  last  year,  and 
some  well-bred  Canaries  and  Doves  were  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Cox,  of  Spondou.  Parrots,  Goldfinches,  Starlings  (one 
of  which  piped  "  Charley  o'er  the  water"  very  correctly)  were 
represented  by  some  choice  specimens. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Mason,  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  Matthews, 
Radford.     The  following  are  the  awards:  — 

BIRDS   HATCHED   IN  1861. 

Clear  Yellow  Belgian.— First,  T.  Carrington.  Second,  S.  Bunting 
Third,  3.  Price. 

Clear  Buff  Belgian.— First,  S.  Bunting.  Second,  T.  Carrington.  Third, 
G.  Barnesby. 

Buff  Marked  Belgian.—  First,  S.  Bunting.     Second,  J.  Price 

Variegated  Yellow  Belr/ian.—  First,  T.  Carrington.  Second,  R.  Smith. 
Third,  S.  Bunting.     Fourth,  G.  Barnesby. 

Variegated  Buff  Belqian.— First,  J.  Price.  Second,  J.  Brodie.  Third, 
T.  Carrington.     Fourtli,  G.  Barneshv. 

London  Fancy.— Prize,  G.  Barnesby. 

Clear  Yellow  Norwich,  First,  H.'Beeston.  Second,  E.  Orme.  Third, 
K.  Smith.     Fourth,  J.  Pimm.     Filth,  G.  Barnesbv.     Sixth.  J.  Boden. 

Clear  Buff  Norwich.— First,  E.  Oraae.  Second,  G.  Barnesbv.  Third, 
E.  Smith. 

Golden-spangled  Lizard::.— First,  G.  Bamesby.  Second,  H.  Beeston. 
Thin,  J.  Price. 

fl'rer-spanolcd  Lizards.— Fhsl,  L.  Buxton.  Second,  E.  Orme.  Third, 
T.  Carrington.     Fourth,  J.  Price. 

J<ju(jue  -pot  or  Cross-hred.— First,  J.  M'Conneil.     Second,  G.  Bamesby. 

Mali/  S/iot  or  Cross-bred.— Frize,  J.  Brodie. 

Cinnamon  I  Mottled).  —  Prize,  G.  Barnesby. 

Buff  Crested.— Prize,  R.  Bond. 

Jonque  Gnlufineh  Mule.—  Prize,  G.  Barnesby. 

Mealy  Goldfinch  Mule. — First,  E.  Oruie.    Second,  T.  Carrington. 

Clear  Yellow  Belgian.—  First,  E.  Orme.  Second,  S.  Bunting.  Third,  E. 
Smith.    Fourth,  R.  Stanliand.    Fifth,  J.  Crookes.     Sixth,  J.  Price. 

Clear  Buff  Belgian.— First,  J.  Trice.     SecnDd  and  Third,  S.  Bunting. 

/"./    ■'  ,/nl-d  Yellow  Belqinn.—  First,  J.  Fisher.     Second,  R.  Smith. 

FoiHegottoi  Baff  Belgian.— First}  E.  Orme.  Second,  T.  Keys.  Third 
and  Fourth,  J.  Price. 

Crnr  Yellow  Norwich.— Fiist,  J.  Pimm.    Second,  E.  Orme.    Third,  G. 
by.     Fourth,  J.  Price. 

t  kar  Huff  Norwich.  -First,  G.  Barnesby.     Second,  E.  Orme. 

li'lhiw  .Worked  Norwich. — Prize,  J.  Creoles. 

Gilden-spongled  Lizards.— Prize,  S.  Bunting. 

Sitrer-spanglod  Lizards. — Prize,  S.  Bunting. 

:,',-,  hi  Goldfinch  Mule.— First  and  Second,  E.Coke.  Third,  E.  Orme. 
Fourth,  E.  Cke.     Firth,  S.  Keys. 

Linnet  Mule.— Prize,  J.  Hall. 
— S.  J".  Bahnesby,  132,  Abbey  Street,  Derby. 

•"■  French  Poultry.— The  following  are  the  statistics  of  French  poultry:— 
••The  whole  country  rears  30,960.000  hens,  yielding  3,715.200.000  eggs,  of 
ot  148,608,988  francs  (£5,944.320).  "  When  to  this  we  add  the  value 
of  fn  vis  as  t. .oil,  tile  number  of  cocks,  pullets,  and  capons,  we  tiud  that  the 
entire  produce  of  poultry  in  France  mav  be  valued  et  1S2,SS0,000  trancs 
(£7.315,200).  But  while  this  maybe  regarded  as  the  actual  t.roduce  of 
France  at  the  present  time,  an  innnetis  -  inciease  is  calculated  upon.  By  an 
improved  system  of  feeding,  and  by  increasing  the  a  eount  ot  laying  eeu's  by 
means  of  artificial  heat,  the  gr-nd'  total  is  enlarged  from  the  amount,  just 
named  to  888.640,000  francs  1^634,42 >,600).  Eggs  arc  consumed  in  Parts  to 
tho  amount  ot  3.7S4.243  lbs.  weight  annually:  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  they  constitnie,  along  wi'h  bacon,  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Franne  exports  to  England,  in  eg.s  ae.d  poulti  v.  to  the  value  of 
<i, 000,000  francs  annually  (£210,000)  ;  and  also  largely  to  Russia,  Spain,  and 
:  \.  ittzevlauoY' 


SPARROWS    MISTAKING    THE    SEASON. 

INSTRUMENT  FOR  TEACHING  BIRDS. 
A  QUANTITY  of  sparrows  have  been  observed  busily  collecting 
straws,  moss,  and  feathers  and  carrying  them  away,  during  last 
month,  and  even  this  morning  (November  8th).  Is  it  possible 
that  they  are  building  now  p  If  so,  it  must  be  a  singula'  proof 
of  the  mildness  of  the  season. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Journal  give  the  writer  any  information 
as  to  seif-playing  instruments  for  teaching  tunes  to  birds  ?  She 
has  a  serinette,  but  its  tunes  are  too  complicated  and  not 
sufficiently  flute-like.  She  heard  a  report  of  some  German 
contrivance  which  was  very  suitable,  but  does  not  know  its 
name,  or  where  it  can  be  met  with. — E.  A.  M. 

[If  the  sparrows  are  building,  it  is  an  illustration  of  Cowper's 
verses  on  a  similar  transaction,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  a  similar  climax.     Snow  came,  aud  then 
"  Into  their  nests  they  paddled, 
Themselves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  were  addled: 
They  purted  without  the  least  regret, 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met."] 


THE   CANARY  AND   THE  BRITISH   FINCHES 

(Continued  from  page  38.) 

THE   CAGE. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "  Get  a  cage  before  you  buy  a  bird.' 
This,  like  many  other  pieces  of  good  advice,  is  often  omitted,  and 
the  possessor  of  a  bird  is  at  first  frequently  obliged  to  beg  or 
borrow  some  old  or  dilapidated  prison  for  his  newly-acquired 
favourite  until  some  convenient  opportunity  offers  of  procuring 
a  new  one.  The  cage,  when  bought,  is  sometimes  only  a  showy 
gimcrack,  made  more  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  purchaser  than  for 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  future  occupant,  and,  I  believe, 
it  sometimes  happens  that,  owing  to  the  hole  being  too  small  for 
the  bird  to  put  its  head  through  to  get  its  seed  or  water,  that  the 
poor  bird  dies  soon  after  being  placed  in  its  handsome  dwelling, 
and  then  the  bird  dealer  is  blamed  for  some  supposed  injury 
done  to  the  individual,  instead  of  the  oversight  in  having  the 
cage  adapted  to  the  bird  that  is  to  live  in  it ;  for  the  hole 
through  which  a  Canary  or  Goldfinch  could  reach  its  food  or 
water  with  ease,  would  be  too  small  to  admit  the  head  of  a 
Greenfinch  or  Bullfinch  to  pass. 

Of  course,  much  must  be  left  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the 
individual,  and  a  cage  is  none  the  worse  for  being  handsome 
and  elegantly  ornamented,  provided  the  convenience  and  health 
of  the  inmate  are  not  overlooked.  I  will,  therefore,  otter  a  few 
remarks  on  the  common  faults  to  which  cages  are  liable. 

The  hole  or  holes  through  which  the  bird  is  expected  to 
put  its  head  to  obtain  its  water  or  food,  must  be  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  head  to  pass  easily,  yet  not  so  large  as 
to  ailow  the  shoulders  to  be  squeezed  through,  or  on  the 
removal  of  the  glass,  or  drawer,  the  bird  may  make  its  escape 
and  fly  away,  or  fall  a  prey  to  some  cat.  I  have  also  known  a 
bird  to  take  fright  and  force  its  way  through  the  bole  into  the 
water-glass  and  be  drowned.  The  food  and  water  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  bird  cau  see  it  and  easily  procure  it,  and  yet 
not  throw  it  over,  dirty  it,  or  otherwise  waste  it.  The  floor 
should  draw  out.  for  the  facility  of  cleaning,  and  to  contain  the 
sand  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  birds.  The  perches 
should  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  bird  to  sit  securely  and  grasp 
them  firmly  wiih  its 'feet,  and  they  should  not  cross  each  other, 
nor  be  so  placed  that  when  the  bird  sits  on  one  a  lower  one  can 
be  soiled,  as  this  dirties  their  feet  and  often  causes  very  trouble- 
some sores.  The  upper  perch,  or  perches,  should  not  be  near 
the  top  of  the  cage,  as  that  causes  the  bird  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
stooping,  which  spoils  his  appearance,  and  in  which  constrained 
po-ition  he  cannot  give  lull  force  to  his  melodious  voice. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  is  one  exception  to  this  rule.  I  refer 
to  the  Hooped  Belgian  fancy  where  stooping  is  regarded  as  a 
beautv.  In  all  other  cases  it  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  Of  the  wires  I  would  say,  they  should  not  be  too  far 
apart  to-  admit  the  escape  of  the  prisoner,  and  brass  or  copper 
wires  are  to  be  avoided.  The  brass  are  very  apt  to  break,  and 
both  if  they  get  dirty  produce  verdigris,  which  is  poisonous. 

If  the  bird  is  to  be  hung  out  of  doors  in  fine  weather,  which 
is  generally  advisable  where  safe,  it  is  well  to  have  the  roof  of 
the  cage  covered  to  keep  off  the  too-direct  rajs  of  the  sun  and 
protect  its  contents  from  a  hasty  shower.     If  the  cage  is  hung 
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where  it  is  likely  to  be  in  a  draught,  one  side  and  the  back  as 
well  as  the  top  of  the  cage  should  be  close,  to  give  the  bird  a 
secure  retreat,  for  although  fresh  air  is  conducive  to-  health,  yet 
many  birds  contract  coughs,  asthma,  and  inflammation,  which 
affect  their  voice  and  frequently  kill  ihem,  from  too  great  or 
sudden  a  change  in  temperature,  or  being  exposed  to  a  direct 
draught.  The  door  of  th;  cage  is  often  so  placed  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  catch  or  remove  the  bird  when  desirable,  and  it 
should  be  so  made  that  the  ba'h  can  easily  be  attached,  as  frequent 
bathing  is  conducive  to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  all  birds. 

Having  now  enumerated  a  few  of  the  inconveniences  attending 
cages  in  general,  I  will  endeavour  to  sketch  what  I  consider  a 
plain  and  uselul  sort,  one  that  will  conduce  to  ihe  health  and 
enjoyment  of  the  occupant  ;  and  as  the  well-being  of  the  bird  also 
adds  to  the  pleasure  of  keeping  it,  the  attainment  of  the  one  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  other.  The  larger  the  cage  is  in  accordance 
with  the  facility  of  removal,  or  the  space  appropriated  to  it,  the 
better,  as  the  more  room  and  exercise  the  bird  can  take  the 
better  will  be  the  condition  of  the  plumage  as  well  as  its  general 
health.  I,  therefore,  advise,  that  a  cage  intended  for  a  Canary 
or  any  of  our  British  Finches  should  be  at  lea^t  1  foot  high  in 
the  clear,  9  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep  from  bark  to  tront. 
The  upper  perch  should  be  6  inches  from  the  top  of  the  cage  to 
give  the  bird  room  to  stand  erect  and  hold  up  his  head  boldly 
when  he  sings.  I  prefer  the  cage  somewhat  larger  than  the 
above,  the  smaller  size  being  scarcely  adapted  for  larger  birds 
than  Siskins,  Redpolls,  or  Aberdevines. 


so  as  effectually   to   protect  the  occupant,  otherwise  the  cage 
cannot  well  be  too  light  and  airy. — B.  P.  Brent. 
(To  be  continued.) 


DKONE   INFLUENCE. 

On  the  19th  of  October  I  met  with  another  instance  in  which 
common  queens  had  been  hybridised  by  my  Ligurian  drones. 
Although  the  distance  in  this  case  (one  mile)  was  less  than  in 
the  two  former  instances  which  have  already  been  narrated,  the 
circumstance  was  in  other  respects  still  more  remarkable,  only 
one  stock  laving  survived  last  winter  had  thrown  two  fine 
swarms,  and  both  Young  queens  had  been  impregnated  by  my 
Italian  drones.  What  rendered  the  affair  more  amusing  was  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  they  belonged  appeared  to 
share  Col.  Newman's  predilections  in  favour  of  the  old  race  of 
black  bees.  His  own,  in  particular,  he  informed  me,  were 
brought  from  Cornwall,  and  were  a  peculiarly  "  fine  sort."  He 
rea'ly  appeared  not  a  little  chagrined  at  my  pointing  out  a  goodly 
number  of  Ligurians  in  the  old  hive  as  well  as  in  the  second 
swarm  ;  but  seemed  to  obtain  some  little  comfort  in  disregarding 
my  recommendation  to  "take"  the  first  swarm  and  preserve  the 
young  queens.  I,  then  fore,  drove  the  old  stock  ;  and  the  next 
day  forwarded  its  hybridised  queen  to  "  A  North  LANCASHIRE 
Ber-keepek,"  with  a  request  that  her  adventures  might  be  duly 
chronicled  in  The  Journal  of  Horticulture.  I  am,  how- 
ever, quite  uncertain  whether  she  may  have  reached  him,  as 
neither  her  arrival  nor  that  of  a  post-office  order  which  preceded 
her  has  been  acknowledged. 

These  repeated  instances  which  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion of  young  queens  being  hybridised  by  Ligurian  drones,  at 
distances  varying  from  one  to  two  miles,  and  which  are,  probably, 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  cases  which  have  actually  occurred, 
prove  how  general  and  wide-spread  that  influence  must  have  been. 
As  the  Ligurian  species  becomes  more  extensively  disseminated, 
it  appears  probable  that  few  apiaries  will  entirely  escape  ;  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  before  very  long  we  may  learn  with  what 
feelings  of  horror  and  amazement  Lieut.-Col.  Newman  himself 
may  have  contemplated  the  hated  orange  colour,  flaunted  before 
his  eyes  by  his  own  bees  in  his  own  apiary. — A  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper. 


The  form  I  like  best  is  that  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawing,  which  will  explain  bet  er  than  I  can  in  words.  The 
bird  is  there  repres  nted  sitting  on  the  upper  perch,  and  lie  is 
not  cramped  for  room.  The  perches  do  rot  cross.  The  food- 
drawer  being  outside  the  cage,  the  seed  is  kept  clean.  The  slide 
at  the  bottom  allows  the  whole  of  the  floor  to  be  sanded.  The 
door  in  front  is  convenient  for  hanging  on  the  bath,  and  the 
overhanging  slanting  roof  affords  the  bird  shade  or  protection 
from  a  shower.  It  can  be  made  cheap  in  deal,  painted  outside 
and  whitewashed  in,  the  lattice  being  of  galvanised  iron  wire,  or 
it  might  be  made  in  stained  oak,  or  polished  mahogany,  and 
ornamented  to  any  degree  for  taste  or  elegance. 

This  form  of  cage  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  birds  in  general,  and  can  be  enlarged  to  suit 
any  sort,  as,  for  instance,  a  Thrush  or  Magpie.  It  may  have  a 
bow  front  for  a  Skylark,  or  may  be  made  lower  and  longer  with 
a  single  row  of  perches  for  a  Titlark  or  Wagtail.  Fanciers  of 
the  Hooped  or  iJowed  Belgians  might  like  the  roof  lower,  so  as 
to  keep  the  bird's  head  down  ;  while  the  Scotch  fancier  will  have 
it  longer,  with  two  parellel  perches  that  the  bird  may  leap  from 
one  to  the  other,  to  show  off  his  whisk  and  wheel  so  characteris- 
tic a  feature  in  their  breed. 

II  the  place  where  the  bird  is  to  be  kept  is  subject  to  draughts 
or  currents  of  air,  one  or  both  sides  may  be  made  close-boarded 


HOW    IT    FAEED    WITH    THE    PLUV1ANS' 
SEASON  OF   1861. 

(Continued  from  page  120.) 

Honey  IlarveEt— Strainirg  Honey— Beat-out  Bees  in  Frame-hives— 
Ligurians. 

We  would  have  been  quite  honeyless,  but  incidentally  reaped 
a  little  harvest  after  this  fashion.  There  were  two  bites  we 
wished  to  people  with  the  swarms  from  a  couple  of  stocks  that 
thought  better  of  it  than  swarm  in  such  weather.  On  the  15th 
of  August  they  were  densely  packed,  crowding  up  front  and 
sides  close  to  the  suffocating-point.  We  had  heard  a  few  days 
before  of  two  stocks  having  been  lost  this  way  :  we  therefore  in- 
verted these,  and  beat  out  the  entire  population  into  the  hives. 
Their  little  honey  we  found  stored  chiefly  in  the  upper  box  of 
both,  the  great  body  of  the  comb  being  firmly  attached  to  the 
moveable  cross  stick  in  the  tier  of  ekes  below,  both  having  been 
wrought  on  the  adapter  plan  (described  in  No.  5.)  We 
therefore,  severed  with  a  thread  the  boxos  from  off  the  ekes; 
these  with  a  few  choicer  pieces  of  end-combs,  sent  in  to  the  house. 
The  tier  of  ekes  we  fouud  to  contain,  besides  the  little  honey 
left,  a  large  quantity  of  brood,  which  we  were  loth  to  sacrifice. 
To  strengthen  two  second  swarmswe  slipped  a  set  of  ekes  below 
each,  which,  crowding  down  upon  the  combs,  slaughtered  a  little 
band  of  nurses,  which,  faithful  to  their  duty,  would  not  quit  their 
post — and  took  their  place. 

On  going  in  we  saw  female  fingers  had  been  busy  with  the 
combs  ;  these  had  been  broken  into  little  portions  an  inch  or  so 
square,  while  let  warm,  and  placed  on  a  large  hair-sieve,  or 
search,  used  for  the  purpose  ;  on  raising  which  we  found  the 
wash-hand  basin  underneath  already  full.  Another,  subsequently 
barely  filled  was  all  our  honey  harvest. 

It  generally  gets  a  second  run  through  the  sieve  to  catch  any 
speck  of  comb  that  may  have  fallen  in.  What  a  creeping  thrill 
of  horror  you  must  have  sent  through  many  a  reader  by  quoting, 
uncondi  in'ned,  the  abominable  Yankee  receipt  in  No.  24.  "Honey, 
wax,  and  bee-bread,  well  watered,  put  into  a  pot  to  simmer  on 
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the  fire."  Dreadful!  Honey  connoisseurs  very  properly  object 
to  the  most  distant  approach  to  the  fire,  to  facilitate  its  running 
through  a  flannel  bag  even,  and  will  not  allow  a  steel  knife  to 
touch  their  comb,  A  fruit  one  might  serve  the  end  in  "  B.  &  W's" 
excellent,  plan. 

Beginning  of  September  found  our  beat-out  bees,  although 
nearly  6  lbs.  in  each,  still  in  almost  eombless  hives,  although 
regularly  fed  at.  intervals  ;  and,  having  had  painful  experience 
of  how  little  honey  can  be  manufactured  out  of  20  lbs.  of  sugar 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  saw  we  must  change  our  tactics.  The 
first  idea  was  to  put.  the  two  together,  and  feed  on  ;  then,  recol- 
lecting the  ekes,  withdrew  them,  and  found  the  brood  hatched 
out  and  honey  gone,  so  turning  out  a  couple  new  hives,  cut 
up  the  empty  comb  into  squares  and  fitted  into  their  frames  ; 
with  a  long-piped  tin  can  (such  as  enginemen  use  for  oil), 
introduced  as  much  food  as  would  supply  their  immediate  wants. 
Had  the  combs  been  built,  not  merely  jammed  into  the  frame, 
we  would  have  introduced  their  full  supply  at  once,  which  we 
had  found  previously  saves  the  bees  the  labour  and  waste  of 
storing.  Then,  reversing  the  empty  hives,  placed  the  frame 
ones  above,  a  warning  knock  or  two  all  round,  a  rest,  to  allow 
them  to  load  with  any  surplus  store,  and  then  rub-a-dub,  up 
they  go.  Never  did  party  of  emigrants,  shivering  on  the 
Southern  Ocean  on  short  allowance,  with  starvation  staring 
them  in  the  face,  put  foot  on  land  of  plenty  with  greater 
manifestations  of  joy  than  did  our  poor  beat-outs.  It  was  quite 
a  treat  to  sije  them  chase  each  othet  in  and  out  when  set  upon 
their  boards  ;  then  pause  to  hum  forth  their  delight  with  quick 
fanning  wings :  first  transports  over,  off  they  go  in  quick  succession 
to  the  fields,  to  return  shortly,  tearing  in  three  and  four  a-breast, 
heavily  pollen  laden.  Curiosity  tempting  us  to  raise  the  fnmes 
a  few  days  thereafter,  found  all  deficiences  made  up,  passages 
cut  where  most  required,  the  whole  combs  fixed  with  a  firmness 
round  and  round  the  frames  that  "A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper," 
might  snfely  transmit  one  of  his  alpine  stocks  to  the  antipodes 
without,  fear  of  catastrophe.  They  have  since  had  a  sufficiency 
of  food  administered,  and  we  little  fear  the  beat-outs  will  not  be 
our  worst  stocks  next  season. 

In  replv  to  your  correspondent's  other  inquiry,  as  to  "How  it 
fared  with  our  Ligurians  ?"  We  can  only  say  that  "  A  Devon- 
shire Bee-keeper"  keeps  us  as  some  of  our  rougher  sex  fair 
ladies  of  a  certain  age — still  in  the  world  of  hope,  none  of  the 
goodly  array  of  twenty-four  queens  of  stocks  having  come  our 
way,  otherwise  it  would  have  afforded  us  much  pleasure  to 
supply  our  southern  brethren  with  some  data  as  to  our  expe- 
rience of  the  yellow  foreigners,  and  their  capabilities  for  the 
chilly  north. — A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper. 


UNITING  BEES. 

I  was  more  than  astonished  to  observe,  at  page  98,  so  very 
able  a  correspondent  as  "A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper,"  instead 
of  confirming  my  correction  of  the  editorial  "  slip  of  the  pen," 
of  the  28th  alt.,  regarding  the  junction  of  "A.  W.'s"  hives,  en- 
dorse that  error. 

Surely  your  contributor,  from  his  clever  manipulations  with 
queens,  his  attained  a  talismanic  influence  over  them,  second 
only  to  Wildmau's,  when  with  him  they  can  be  induced  along 
with  their  -ubjects  to  follow  a  course  so  opposite  to  their  instincts 
and  universal  practice. 

In  my  experience  of  storifying  I  never  yet  met  with  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  bees  in  such  circumstances  did  not  ascend  ; 
and  I  cannot  suppose  that  a  single  apiarian,  at  all  familiar  with 
that  system,  will  coincide  with  his  opinion. 

"A.  W."  may  possibly  kindly  inform  us  by-and-by  if  the 
result  in  his  case  was  any  variation  from  the  general  rule. 

I  propose  in  an  early  Number  approaching  the  vexed  question 
as  to  how,  if  not  invariably  without  even  a  slight,  skirmish,  at 
all  events  no  great  pitched  battle,  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
may  be  bet.  made  to  coalesce  with  the  federals  into  a  lasting 
union. — A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keepee. 


MISADVENTURE   WITH    A  HYBRIDISED 
QUEEN. 

As  I  can  quite  well  fancy  the  gratification  and  amusement  it 
must  afford  "A  Devonshire  Bee-keepee"  to  learn  the  subse- 
quent adventures   of  the  little  emigrants  despatched  from  his 


apiary,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  at  length  what  befell  the 
party  of  the  10th  October. 

On  Monday  evening  the  14th  the  little  box  reached  its 
journey's  end.  On  applying  it  to  the  ear  all  was  still,  so  having 
my  misgivings  set  it  on  the  parlour  table  and  undid  the  screws  ; 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  not  a  bee  dropped,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  clustering  upon  the  comb  in  fine  condition,  moving 
along  so  briskly  that  I  was  glad  to  slip  a  piece  of  glass  on  in 
lieu  of  the  lid  to  prolong  my  examination  of  the  neat  and  care- 
ful arrangements  you  had  provided  for  their  comfortable  and 
safe  transit.  I  endeavoured  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  queen, 
in  this,  however,  I  was  unsuccessful,  but.  could  see  distinctly 
the  orange  belts  on  several  workers  establishing  their  Italian 
paternity.  I  then  replaced  the  lid  with  only  one  regret,  that,  it 
was  not  a  party  of  the  "real  Mackay's"  that  had  so  safely 
reached  me.  Before  removing  it  from  the  heated  room,  there 
was  one  defect  in  your  plan  caught  my  eye,  capable,  I  think,  of 
improvement,  and  to  which,  at  that  moment,  I  little  imagined 
I  would  afterwards  have  mainly  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  failure. 

The  following  day  (Tuesday)  it  rained  incessantly,  as  only  we 
Pluvians  know  how ;  the  next,  having  occasion  to  go  from 
home,  was  anxious  it  would  clear  so  as  to  afford  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  capturing  the  queen  and  putting  things  in  a  train 
before  going.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  transfer  the  hive  to  an  out- 
house, and  there  under  cover  attempt  the  operation,  although  I 
knew  it  would  cost,  me  a  loss  of  many  workers.  However,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  it  faired  half  an  hour  before  dusk,  so  sum- 
moning my  "  Old  Botherton,"  who,  by  the  way,  from  his  very 
long  experience,  evidently  thinks  himself  vastly  a-head  of  his 
master's  innovations,  and  in  the  present  instance  thought  dis- 
turbing a  hive  at  that  time  in  the  evening,  with  everything 
dripping  wet,  for  the  senseless  proceeding  of  introducing  a 
queen  I  knew  nothing  of  for  the  best-breeding  young  queen  of 
my  most  prosperous  stock,  must  be,  after  all,  sheer  nonsense. 
However,  setting  him  in  better  humour  by  ordering  his  pipe 
a-going,  caused  him  to  introduce  a  few  whiffs  at  the  entrance, 
ran  it  in,  undid  the  screws,  raised  the  frame  to  the  right  of 
central  slide,  but  no  queen  to  be  seen.  How  could  I  expect  to 
find  her  at that  hour,  now  getting  dark?  chimed  in  "Botherton," 
at  my  elbow,  let  it  down  again,  raised  the  one  to  the  left,  and 
there  she  was,  the  first  bee  that  caught  my  eye,  scampering  along, 
plainly  observable  against  the  white  background  of  pure  sealed 
food,  lately  introduced  into  this  season's  comb,  caught  her  by 
the  wings  and  placed  her  below  a  tumbler,  then  set  in  the 
frame  and  ran  in  the  slides  so  far,  laying  a  sheet  of  perforated 
zinc  above,  on  which  I  placed  the  inverted  unlided  box  containing 
the  "  Newcomes." 

With  the  proverbial  canniness  of  my  countrymen,  thought,  in 
case  of  mishap,  it  might  be  well  to  preserve  the  very  large  hand- 
some monarch  perambulating  the  tumbler  ;  so,  getting  my  hands 
on  a  little  circular  lappet  box  I  took  it  to  be  bored  numerous 
little  holes  for  ventilation,  and  fixed  a  piece  of  empty  comb  in 
the  centre,  to  which  I  transferred  the  queen,  throwing  over  the 
top  the  black-crape  veil  that  defended  the  physog.  of  "  Bother- 
ton." •  Finding  picking  up  bees  at  the  entrance  a  slow  pro- 
cess, I  got  a  quill  cut  in  the  form  of  a  tooth-pick,  and  into  it 
a  little  honey.  By  inserting  at  the  entrance,  I  found  from  the 
attraction  of  the  honey  I  could  raise  half-a-dozen  at  a  time 
into  the  box,  the  edge  of  the  soft  rail  wiping  them  into  it.  I 
had  by  this  means  a  goodly  train  in  a  few  minutes  to  remove 
along  with  her  to  the  house,  placed  a  little  feeding-bottle  above, 
and,  from  the  pleased  hum,  judged  they  were  employed  carrying 
it  into  the  comb. 

Wednesday  absent  all  day  till  late  in  the  evening.  Our  people 
reported  then  that  this  particular  hive  had  been  in  a  very  con- 
fused state  all  day  ;  bees  running  in  and  out,  and  up  the  front  : 
this  surprised  m>,  having  their  new  queen  above. 

Thursday  forenoon  w:hen  all  ready  for  the  inauguration,  you 
may  judge  of  my  disappointment  onreinverting  the  little  box,  to 
find  a  number  of  the  inmates  dead,  the  remainder  in  a  damp 
clagged  condition,  arising  from  the  heat  of  the  strong  colony 
melling  the  food  that  had  accumulated  on  the  bottom  during 
their  journey  coming  do«n  upon  them.  After  the  box  was 
inverted,  I  took  out  the  comb  and  spread  the  bees  upon  a  board, 
and  went  over  them  singly  several  times  without  seeing  anything 
of  a  queen. 

My  first  surmise,  could  "A  Devonshire  Bee-kkfper"  have 
playfully  wished  us  to  make  an  involuntary  experiment  to 
establish  the  truthfulness  of  the  doctrine  of  "Parthenogenesis?" 
was  equally  absurd  with  the  second.     Could  she  have  been  ab- 
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sferactad  by  the  way?  ending  with  the  only  feasible  one  that 
she  was  one  of  the  dead  bees,  whose  qnfenlv  proportions  I  he  led 
destroyer  had  so  shrank  up  as  to  cause  her,  in  then  elogged 
condition  lo  be  nndistinsnisliable  from  her  meaner  subjects. 

'J  he  improvement  I  hinted  at  above  would  be  instead  of 
making  the  bottoms  of  your  boxes  fixtures,  secure  with  four 
screws  as  in  the  top  ;  any  loose  food  could  be  thus  removed 
with  the  bottom,  and  if  left  on  the  zinc  without  inverting,  a 
piece  of  glass  being  substituted  for  the  top  after  its  removal, 
would  thereby  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  junction. 

The  strange  bees  I  put  into  a  glass  on  the  top  in  a  heap,  ad- 
mitting the  natives,  who  shortly  appeared  with  them  at  the 
entrance  quivering  in  their  last  agonies. 

Thinking  it  high  time  to  look  after  my  dethroned  queen, 
fetched  the  little  box  and  drew  off  the  rail,  lifted  out  the  comb, 
now  stored  with  food,  the  queen  pacing  along  it ;  put  it  to  the 
entrance  into  which  she  slipped  with  as  much  apparent  delight 
as  her  subjects  at  receiving  her  :  thus  ended  my  first  attempt  at 
introducing  a  queen  all  the  way  from  Devonshire.  Thankful  it 
was  not  worse,  and  hopeful  my  next  with  a  pure  Ligurian  might 
be  more  successful. — A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keepee. 

[The  moral  of  the  foregoing  story  and  very  many  similar  ones 
is,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue  the  troublesome  prooess 
of  rearing  and  despatching  young  Ligurian  queens,  backed  as  it 
is  by  repeated  failures  attending  their  introduction  to  stocks  of 
common  bees.  I  intend  otfering  to  such  of  my  subscribers  as 
may  not  have  received  queens  the  option  of  taking  Ligurian 
stocks  at  a  reduction  of  one  guinea  from  the  ordinary  rates,  and 
myself  guaranteeing  the  safe  transit  of  the  queen  and  the  bulk 
of  the  bees  in  each  case.— A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper  ] 


Rabbit-breeding  in  Erance.— The  Aigle  du  Midi  states 
that  a  farmer  mimed  Panel,  of  Revel,  in  the  department  of  I  he 
Haute-Garonne,  has  lately  commenced  breeding  Rabbits  on  an 
extensive  scale  for  consumption,  and  that  he  expects  the  opera- 
tion to  be  successful  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  In  the 
space  of  five  months  from  May  last,  he,  with  50  female  and  5 
male  Rabbits,  obtained  '300  young,  and  he  now  intends  to  have 
200  females.  By  allowing  these  latter  to  produce  only  every 
two  months,  instead  of  every  month,  as  they  can  do,  he  calcu- 
lates that  he  can  procure  500  Rabbits  a-month,  or  6000  a-year. 
He  has  had  constructed  a  large  shed,  30  metres  long  b\  20  metre-* 
wide,  and  40  feet  high,  and  in  it  are  110  compartments,  of  which 
10  are  set  apart  for  young  Rabbits  separated  from  their  dams, 
14  for  the  adults,  12  for  the  males,  and  the  rest  for  doe  Rabbits 
and  other  purposes.  Pinel  makes  this  calculation  : — Out  of  270 
Rabbits  born  everv  month  the  average  number  of  deaths  is  1?, 
so  that  there  remain  for  sale  258,  which  can  be  disposed  of  for 
If.  10c.  each,  making  2831'.  80c,  or  3405f.  60c.  a-year.  1  his 
sum  is  increased  to  4653f.  60e.  by  the  sale  of  the  manure.  The 
expense  of  producing  258  Rabbits  is  estimated  at  1372f.,  so  that 
a  clear  profit  remains  of  3281f.  60c.  As  Rabbits  can  be  fed  in 
great  part  on  the  refuse  of  the  farm-house  and  farm-yard,  it  is 
thoneht  that  peasants  might,  like  Pinel,  breed  them  yifch  ad- 
vantage. 

VARIETIES. 

Maltese  Garden. — Behind  one  of  the  dwellings  is  a  very 
interesting  srot.  This  is  a  beautiful  garden  buried  deep  among 
the  lofty  walls  and  defences  of  the  place.  It  is  a  bright  little 
gem  in  a  wilderness  of  masonry,  and  is  almost  the  only  real 
garden,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  that  exists  in  Malta. 
A  magnificent  growth  of  dazzling  bright  immense  Geraniums 
abound  here,  such  as  would  carrj  off  the  first  prize  in  an  English 
horticultural  exhibition.  Large-climbing  Convolvuli  and  masses 
of  MeseHibryanthemums  trail  about  the  walls  and  rockwork. 
Fine  standard  Roses  and  smaller  Japan  and  monthly  .ones  arc 
interspersed  among  the  beds,  which  are  thickly  covered  with 
the  bright  bl"ssoms  of  annuals.  Palms,  Lcmmis,  Orang-  s,  and 
Myrtles,  overtop  the  whole.  Even  in  England  this  would  be  a 
pretty  garden  ;  but  it  shines  as  a  far  more  interesting  charm  of 
verdure  and  bright  colour  from  being  buried  deep  among  the 
stnno  walls  and  terraces  of  a  Maltese  peninsula. —  (Tullarl's 
Malta.) 

J  he  Law  of  Seaweed. — The  laws  of  flotsam  and  jetsam, 
of  waifs  and  strays,  received  a  curious  illustration  the  other  day 
at  Cahirciveen  Quarter  Sessions.  The  plaintiff  in  the  ease  was  a 
farmer  named  Daniel  Fenton  ;  the  defendant  was  John.  Reilly, 


apparently  an  agent  or  bailiff  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Marquis  of  I.ansdowne.  The  case  excited  very  considers 
interest,  and  the  decision  arrived  at.  is  of  importance  to  all 
farmers  dwelling  on  or  near  the  sea-coast.  It  appears  that  the 
winds  blows  great  quantities  of  floating  seaweed  into  Ballins- 
kelligs  Bay.  These  floating  weeds  are  valuable  as  manure,  and 
for  generations  the  i  ejghbouxamg  farmers  have  collected  them. 
We  gather  from  the  trial  that  the  Marquis  of  Lansdmvii"  his 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  farmers  from  gathering  in  thi 
which  the  wind  sends  floating  on  the  waves  to  them.  Daniel 
Fenton,  the  plaintiff,  knew  the  law.  He  was  quite  aware  that  if 
tile  seaweed  rested  on  the  shore,  or  became  embedded  on  the 
rocks,  he  dared  not  touch  it.  He  adopted  the  curious  expedient 
of  backing  his  cart  into  the  title  at  extreme  low  water;  there  he 
and  his  assistants,  proceeding  up  to  their  waists  into  the  sea, 
collected  the  weeds  as  they  floated,  with  long  rakes,  and  placed 
them  in  his  cart.  His  cart  was  full  and  he  was  preparing  to 
drive  home,  when  John  Reilly  and  his  assistants  overturned  the 
cart,  and  threw  the  weeds  into  the  sea.  It  was  nominally  to 
rec  ver  the  value  of  the  weeds — 4*.,  that  the  action  was  brought. 
The  real  question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  Marquis  of  Laus- 
downe,  or  his  agents,  had  power  to  prevent  the  collection  of  the 
seaweed.  The  Chairman  of  the  county  considered  that  the 
question  was  simply,  whether  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  take 
floating  weed,  and  he  ruled  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  ground  that 
"the  moment  the  water  covers  the  place  between  high  and  low- 
water  mark,  it  becomes  the  Queen's  highway,  and  any  weeds 
taken  floating  become  the  property  of  the  captor."  He  con- 
cluded by  giving  the  plaintiff  a  formal  decree  for  the  4s.  It  is 
very  probable  that  Lord  Lansdowne  knows  nothing  of  what  his 
steward  or  agents  have  done  in  this  case  :  they  were,  of  course, 
performing  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty  to  their  employer ; 
but  the  exercise  of  a  private  right,  real  or  supposed,  to  its  extreme 
limit,  creates  in  the  mind  of  the  poorer  classes  anything  hut 
kindly  feelings.  The  question  decided  at  Cahirciveen  is  by  no 
means  so  trilling  as  it  at  first- appears,  and  as  it  would  he  if  con- 
fined to  a  single  locality.  The  rights  involved  in  it  really  exl  end 
wherever  the  sea  wind  blows,  and  the  tide  biings  in  to  us  its 
waifs  and  stravs — that  is,  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Irish 
coast. — (Irish  Times.) 

Rahcid  Lard. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gantlemgn 
states  that  chloride  of  soda  will  render  rancid  lard  perfectly 
sweet.  He  had  40  lbs.  of  rancid  lard,  and  he  put  3  ozs.  of 
chloride  of  soda  into  a  pailful  of  hot  water,  and  then  put  in  the 
lard  and  boiled  the  two  together  for  an  hour  or  two.  When 
nearly  cold,  the  lard  was  taken  off  and  afterwards  boiled  up. 
"  The  colour  was  restored  to  an  alabaster  white,  and  the  lard 
was  as  sweet  as  a  rose." 
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Killing  Poultry  (A  Svbsn-iber)  —The  most  merciful  and  best  way  is 
to  dislocate  their  necks,  and  then  run  a  knife  through  their  oeok,  just 
below  the  ear.  All  sensation  is  taken  away  by  the  dislocation.  The 
bleeding  rentier  s  the  flesh  whiter. 

Carriage  op  Poultry  to  Crystal  Palace  [77.  T  Z.).—H  you  write 
to  Mr.  Houghton,  Secretary  of  Poultry  shows,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham, 
he  v* ill  write  to  you  all  the  information  yon  require. 

Pigeons  [G.  t.  i.—  Your  description  of  the  Pigeons  is  almost  the  same 
as  Mr.  Moore  {1735)  gives  of  the  Laughers,  so^hat  they  n  ay  he  of  that 
hrei  d ;  but  I  culd  not  give  a  certain  opinion  without  hearing-  them  cao.— 
E.  P.  Brent. 

Swans  Hying  in  the  Water  [G.  fl,  TToodsidc) .— A  gu'lon  of  corn  per 
diem  ought  to  keep  two  Swans  in  good  condition;  yet  it  seems  curious 
th<  y  should  die  just  as  their  natural  food,  the  weeds,  should  be  rotting 
and  disappearing  from  'he  water.  The  small  number  ot  grains  of  corn  in 
each  instance  is  also  curious.  You  do  not  sav  if  they  were  thin.  If  they 
were,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  their  food  has  no'  b«»en  Buffionot, 
and  thLit  the  quantity  that  kept  'hem  in  the  summer  while  then-  v 
of  natural  food,  did  not  suffice  when  that  failed.  Are  ycu  sure  the  Ducks 
cannot  reach  the  place  where  the  Swans'  fond  was  placed  1  If  they  died 
in  goid  flesh  and  condition,  it  was  from  something  they  picked  up;  but  it 
is  hard  to  poison  water* fowl. 
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have  had  to  report  bad  trade  and  bad  supply. 
Id  he  a  Cuckoo-note  to  the  end,  for  it  is  again 
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last   thirty-four  years,   the  average  highest  and  lowest       1 
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FLORISTS'  PLOWEES   IN  THE  ASCENDANT. 


j  NMISTAKEABLE  signs  are 
manifesting  themselves  in 
various  quarters  that  my 
old  friends  and  favourites, 
florists'  flowers,  are  about 
to  raise  their  heads  once 
more,  and  that  there  will 
be   found  shortly   many  who 
will  not  begrudge  the  time  and 
trouble  necessary  for  their  pro- 
per cultivation.  This  is  a  result 
in  which  I  am  sure  many  will 
rejoice,  and  I  may,  therefore, 
with  some  degree  of  propriety, 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the 
symptoms    of  returning   life, 
(vhich   are    apparent   to   me, 
and  which  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  year  1862  will 
be,   if  the    season  be   at   all 
favourable,  the  most  interest- 
ing that  we  florists  have  en- 
joyed for  many  years. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture 
are  aware  how  constantly  I 
have  harped  upon  the  subject  of  a  national  exhibition  of 
Auriculas.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  tried  my 
utmost  to  stir  up  growers  to  something  of  the  kind,  and 
last  year  my  valued  friend,  the  Bev.  George  Jeans,  of 
Alford,  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  contributed  some- 
what towards  that  end  at  one  of  the  spring  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  Well,  this  month,  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  York,  saying  that  the 
growers,  both  there  and  at  Halifax,  are  very  anxious  to 
see  this  object  carried  out,  and  requesting  eo-operation. 
This  looks  hopeful,  though  there  are  many  difficulties  as 
to  time  and  place  yet  to  be  succumbed  before  this  is 
accomplished  ;  for  there  have  been  the  stumblingblocks 
in  the  way  of  these  national  shows,  and  which  have 
stripped  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  of  its  national 
character,  and  made  the  Tulip  one  so  difficult  of  arrange- 
ment. But  withal,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  next  year  will 
see  some  advance  made  towards  it;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
its  actual  accomplishment.  It  will  gladden  the  hearts  of 
all  Auricula  growers.  It  is  an  encouraging  thing,  too, 
in  connection  with  this  flower  that  so  great  a  demand 
exists  for  it  at  present.  I  sent  a  list  of  some  I  wanted 
to  a  nurseryman,  and  was  answered  that  he  had  only  one 
of  the  sorts  to  sell ;  while  another  has  applied  to  me 
to  know  if  I  had  any  surplus  stock  to  part  with ;  while 
from  other  growers  I  hear  of  demands  made  which  they 
are  unable  to  meet.  All  growers  of  this  flower  would 
confer  a  great  favour  on  me  and  on  the  Auricula  public 
if  they  would  keep  short  and  simple  notes  of  their  bloom, 
No.  35. — Vol.  II.,  New  Series. 


specifying  the  kinds,  and  how  they  bloom  with  them,  as 
a  collection  of  these  various  experiences  would  tend 
greatly  to  fix  the  value  of  the  various  kinds. 

Another  proof  of  the  increased  attention  given  to 
florists'  flowers  ;  and  the  force  of  opinion  on  such  matters 
is  to  be  found  in  the  very  significant  fact  that  a  contem- 
porary, who  heretofore  has  ignored  the  subject,  and  who 
wrote  some  very  hard  and  ungenerous  remarks  on  the 
Dahlias  and  Gladiolus,  has  latterly  actually  given  articles 
on  the  subject.  And  though  they  have  been  infinitely 
amusing  to  all  who  know  anything  of  the  subject,  re- 
minding one  very  much  of  the  fable,  in  which  a  certain 
animal  assayed  the  part  of  a  lap  dog  to  the  infinite  horror 
of  its  master,  yet  the  fact  is  worth  something,  for  we 
may  be  sure  it  would  never  have  ventured  on  these  had 
not  public  opinion  and  taste  run  that  way  ;  and  although 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  its  advocacy  may  not,  as  is 
usually  its  fate,  do  more  harm  than  good,  yet  we  accept 
it  as  a  good  sign.  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  also  in 
saying  that  the  schedule  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  coming  year  will  be  the  most  liberal 
towards  florists  that  it  has  ever  issued,  and  that  each 
darling  pet  of  the  fancy  will  be  honoured  in  its  proper 
season. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society,  which  has  always  taken  a 
wide  and  liberal  view  of  this  subject,  and  lias  encouraged 
florists  at  its  exhibitions,  is  going  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  small  spring  shows,  and  thus  give  encouragement 
to  other  supporters  and  friends :  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  will  hardly  be  behindhand.  It  will  be  a  busy 
year  for  exhibitors,  and  an  interesting  one  for  frequenters 
of  the  exhibitions.  I  think  also  that  amidst  other  flowers 
the  stir  is  equally  great.  One  friend,  who  has  raised  the 
best  Verbena  of  the  year,  Poxhunter,  says  that  he  has 
saved  an  immense  quantity  of  seed  of  the  finest  varieties, 
and  that  he  seriously  contemplates  taking  in  a  portion  of 
his  farm  to  grow  them.  The  season  has  been  a  favourable 
one  for  producing  seed,  and  I  doubt  not  from  various 
quarters  we  shall  have  many  novelties  to  examine  and 
report  on  at  the  various  places  where  such  things  arc 
shown.  The  more  the  merrier.  But,  my  friends,  be 
careful !  Consider  what  good  things  we  have,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  beat  many  already  enjoying  the  smile  of 
public  favour.  You  will  have  something  to  do,  Mr. 
Millar,  to  beat  Poxhunter;  and  so  will  you,  Mr.  Perry, 
to  match  some  of  your  beautiful-eyed  varieties. 

Then  look  at  the  Gladiolus.  Why,  there  is  such  a 
rage  for  it,  that  all  the  "  Doctors  "  in  the  world  can  no 
more  stop  their  almost  annual  growth  than  could  Mrs. 
Partington  keep  out  the  sea.  My  friend  Mr.  Standish  is 
overwhelmed  with  demands  for  sorts  which  he  cannot 
satisfy;  and  »e  shall  see,  I  expect,  such  an  exhibition  of 
them  next  season  as  has  never  been  witnessed  before. 

Then  there  is  our  dear  and  beloved  Queen — the  Rose= 
How  eagerly  she  is  sought  after  this  season  !  How 
England  and  prance  have  been  hunted  over  to  supply 
the  demand  .'  Some  sorts  are  absolutely  unattainable, 
and  those  that  are  are  very  much  dearer  than  usual. 
Oh  !  what  a  tournament,  if  we  have  anything  like  a 
No.  6S7.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Series. 
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favourable  season,  we  sball  bave  in  her  favour  next  year! — what 
challenges  will  be  accepted! — what  rivalry  of  charms! — what 
high-sounding  eulogies !  —  what  extravagance  of  language  to 
describe  her  beauty  !     Ah  !   may  I  be  there  to  see  and  hear. 

Pansies,  too — aye,  turn  not  up  your  noses,  my  gentle  heroes, 
Pausies  are  re-appearing,  and  see  if  we  have  not  around  the 
stands  many  a  goodly  bevy  of  fair  dames  and  gallant  men  who 
will  take  far  more  interest  in  them  than  in  the  sporting  of  some 
new  Caladium,  or  the  fructification  of  some  out-of-the-way  Fern. 
I  might  run  through  the  list,  and  show  that  there  are  many  signs 
of  returning  life  to  us  ;  but  let  this  suffice.  Dahlia  growers,  do 
not  be  afraid  ;  do  not  throw  away  your  roots.  Your  pets  will 
hold  their  heads  well  up  ;  and,  in  fact,  to  all  florists,  professional 
or  amateurs,  I  say  take  heart  of  grace  ;  but  do  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  your  observations,  and  we  shall  then  see  our  favourites 
more  than  ever  established  in  the  good  graces  of  the  public. 
Au  i'evoir ! — D.,  Deal. 


CALLS   AT  NTTRSEKIES. 

MB.    SALTER,    VERSAILLES    NURSERY,    HAMMERSMITH. 

Tet/e  as  the  magnet,  there  is  no  place  like  home  after  all.  Tou 
may  go  to  the  "inner  quadrangle"  of  the  soul  of  gardening  at 
South  Eensington,  or  to  the  crystal  fountains  on  the  heights  of 
Sydenham,  or  to  court,  or  camp,  or  cloister,  on  high  festive  days, 
and  satiate,  to  the  full,  the  feelings  of  the  hour,  and  yet  there  is  a 
void.  And  so  it  is  in  botany  and  gardening,  and  in  Sam  Slick 
"natur"  there  is  like  that  which,  alone,  could  fill  up  the  void 
here,  and  a  visit  to  Versailles  Nursery,  and  to  Mr.  John  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Salter,  is  just  like  going  home,  you  find  nature  there.  I 
mean  at  your  own  fireside,  and  in  their  winter  garden,  which  is 
just  now  in  the  very  height  of  its  fashionable  season,  full  of 
"  Good  Gracious  "  things,  and  quite  as  full  of  novelties  and  new 
notions. 

The  first  turn  was  to  see  all  the  new  Chrysanthemums  which 
Mr.  Salter  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  spring,  beginning  with 
Lady  Hardinge,  rose  and  blush  tipped ;  a  splendid  incurved 
flower.  Rifleman,  which  was  very  choice  at  the  two  great  ex- 
hibitions. Boadicea,  the  nearest  to  Novelty  in  size,  and  the 
first  good  improvement  on  the  size  and  tints  of  Dupont  de  l'Eure. 
Ariadne,  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  as  a  seedling,  a  creamy 
buff.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  telling  flowers  in  a  conservatory, 
as  deep  at  the  circumference  as  Wonderful,  and  hence  shading 
inwards  lighter  and  more  lightly  to  the  very  centre  as  no  wool- 
work could  imitate.  Garibaldi,  a  very  large,  flat,  incurred  flower, 
of  a  reddish-chestnut.  Prince  Consort,  a  fine,  full,  incurved, 
dark  purple.  Caraetacus,  a  fine  rosy  carmine,  tipped  blush. 
Penelope,  a  splendid  rosy  orange,  flower  closely  incurved. 
Phiebus,  a  golden  orange,  and  a  most  valuable  conservatory 
flower,  comir.g  in  late,  and  keeping  long  in  bloom.  Pandora, 
the  nearest  in  colour  to  Golden  Queen  of  England,  and  de- 
scribed so  from  the  exhibitions.  Little  Harry,  a  new  colour,  a 
golden  amber,  and  a  public  favourite.  Yellow  King,  a  sport 
from  his  ancient  majesty,  and  good  as  he.  Go'den  Hermione, 
a  sport  from  Hermione,  and  equal  to  herself.  Emily,  a  shaded 
French  white,  or  what  they  call  delicate  blush;  but  all  blushes 
come  of  delicacy. 

The  next  group  is  the  tiptoe  of  1862.  The  new  sorts  to  follow 
the  above  next  spring,  and  really  some  of  them  are  vast  improve- 
ments on  their  respective  tints  and  sections.  General  Slade, 
one  of  the  very  best  of  them  ;  Dupont  de  l'Eure  is  good ; 
Boadicea  is  belter;  and  General  Slade  is  best  in  that  style,  best 
in  size,  shape,  and  colour.  Carissinia,  a  fine  creamy  white  flower, 
flushed  all  over  with  various  shades  of  pink  ;  a  lovely  tiling. 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  a  large,  rosy  lilac  flower,  of  great  merit. 
Sparkler,  a  perfect  model  of  true  natural  ineurvity.  Sparkler  is 
in  the  same  degree  from  Pio  Nono  that  General  Slade  holds  in 
respect  to  Dupont  de  l'Eure,  and  the  two  will  be  favourites  for 
years  to  come.  Miss  Slade,  a  fine,  full  floret,  and  pale  sulphur, 
dying  pure  white.  Ion,  a  fine  pure  while,  fully  incurved.  Dido, 
a  white  globular  doner  suffused  with  canary,  and  will  be  an 
exhibition  plant,  being  dwarf,  free,  and  constant.  Sylphide, 
delicate  lilac  of  the  first  class  in  character.  Dr.  Brock,  reddish- 
orange,  fully  incurved.  Cherub,  a  magnificent  flower,  an  amber 
falling  into  fawn  tints,  and  suffused  nil  over  with  light  rose  ;  a 
lady's  flower  to  the  last  floret.  Seraph,  a  fine  pale  primrose, 
dying  off  white.  Draco,  a  fiery  reel ;  a  dwarf  free  bloomer. 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  the  nixt  lighter  shade  to  Boadicea,  and  quite 
as  large  a  flower  of  the  same  race.      Saint  George,  a  fine  golden 


yellow.  White  Themis,  a  new  sport ;  fine  as  the  old  goddess 
herself.  Julia  Grisi,  a  splendid  bloom,  which  will  vie  with  the 
Christinas  at  the  exhibitions;  a  transparent  peach  colour,  or 
peach  suffused  with  lilac  ;  a  grand  thing.  La  Belle  Blonde,  a 
large  blush  white.  Lord  Ranelagh,  orange  red  running  into 
salmon,  "turned  up"  with  golden  yellow.  Mr.  Broome,  in 
commemoration  of  the  finest  qualities  of  a  fancier,  as  they  have 
been  exemplified  in  the  ways  and  works  of  the  godfather  of  the 
whole  family  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  in  the  centre  of 
London ;  a  fine  large  lilac  fully  incurved.  And  Edith  Dom- 
braine,  a  true  French  white  flower  of  striking  beauty  and 
novelty  ;  very  pretty  ladylike  thing,  and  the  young  lady  herself 
could  hardly  have  picked  out  a  better  namesake  in  the  collection. 
The  next  move  includes  all  I  could  see  of  the  new  Pompons 
for  next  spring  ;  they  and  the  best  of  the  old  ones  occupy  a  house 
by  themselves,  which  is  a  better  arrangement  for  comparing  and 
criticising  them.  Lucinda  very  good  indeed,  and  a  new  colour 
made  out  of  rose  and  lilac  ;  a  very  full  flower.  Acis,  very 
pretty  after  Model.  Capella,  dark  red  chestnut,  and  very  free 
bloomer.  Orange  Boven,  a  new  style,  a  Pompon  incurving  up 
its  developed  florets;  it  is  a  dark  reddish-orange.  Citronella, 
pure  citron  colour,  and  very  free  habit ;  also  incurved.  Sienna,  a 
dark  red  orange  destined  for  combat  at  the  exhibitions.  Brazen 
Mirror,  a  shot-silk-like  cast  over  its  brassy  visage,  which  is 
round  as  Bachelor's  Buttons.  Apollo,  a  hybrid-chestnut  red 
tipped  up  with  orange  in  the  style  of  Auguste  Mie,  a  dwarf 
plant  and  free  bloomer;  and  Medora  another  hybrid  of  a  rosy 
lilac  colour.  Four  or  five  years  back  I  noted  a  novel  departure 
from  the  normal  type  of  this  family  from  this  same  nursery,  in  a 
kind  called  "  Yellow  Fringe,"  a  seedling  of  1852.  I  inquired 
after  it,  but  could  not  now  find  it  in  the  collection;  but  Mr. 
Salter  promised  me  the  "  Yellow  Fringe"  would  be  forthcoming,  - 
and  w\ien  that  comes  I  shall  show  you  how  the  Japanese  ob- 
tained the  Dragon  section,  which  Dr.  Lindley  figured  this  last 
summer.  Louis  Bonany  has  already  the  Dragon,  or  rather  the 
Stag-horn,  more  in  the  mouths  of  half  the  florets  ;  and  there  is 
a  third  kind  in  which  the  ends  of  the  straps  of  the  florets  run 
stag-horn  fashion. 

The  misfortune  is  that  our  florists  fight  against  Nature  the 
moment  she  freaks  into  novel  forms  and  queer  shapes,  and  con- 
fine us  within  the  confines  of  the  carpenter's  compasses.  But 
the  following  is  a  recast  of  Pompons  from  the  older  lists,  ad  of 
which  are  of  first-class  merits  as  pot  plants  for  private  or  public 
occasions.  Florence,  bright  rose,  and  free  bloomer.  Reine  des 
Anemones,  pure  white.  Calliope,  bright-red  Anemone.  Miranda, 
rose  with  silvery  edges.  Miss  Talford,  white.  Cronratella, 
yellow.  Trophee,  mixed  rose  and  lilac.  Justine  1  essier,  sulphur. 
Christiana,  yellow,  with  brown  tips.  Andromeda,  cream,  with 
brown  points.  M.  Van  Houtte,  chestnut  and  orange.  Ida, 
clear  yellow.  Sultana,  dark  rose.  Musidore,  a  Liliput  of 
chestnut  colour.  Diana,  white.  Lara,  rose-tipped  cherry. 
Miss  Julia,  red  chestnut.  M.  Eugene  Domage,  white.  Mrs. 
Turner,  white  hybrid.  And  Madam  Sentir,  the  most  generally 
liked  by  ladies  of  all  the  Pompon  race,  except  the  pretty  little 
honeycomb  dear,  called  Heine  des  Anemones,  which  is  a  month 
earlier  than  Madam  Sentir,  which  Mr.  Salter  calls  a  peif.  ctgem. 
I  would  stick  faster  to  the  following  kinds  of  the  big  Chrysan- 
themums than  make  up  my  book  from  the  reports  of  the  ex- 
hibitions :  —  Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  which  you  heard  enough  for 
one  year.  General  Hardinge,  large  Indian  red.  Alfred  Salter, 
large  rose.  Golden  Queen  of  England  and  the  Queen  of  England, 
rose,  to  light  blush.  Progne,  dark  purple.  Bouquet  des  Fleurs, 
clink  red  chestnut.  Cassandra,  all  shades  of  blushes.  Julie 
Lagrare,  a  dark  red  Anemone.  Novelty,  the  largest  blush  you 
ever  saw.  Wonderful,  the  best  purple  in  the  family.  Sulphurea 
BUperba  explains  itself.  Leon  Lequny,  bright  rose.  Versailles 
Defiance,  ditto.  Ahnee  Ferriere,  silvery  white,  tipped  or  mottled 
with  cherry.  Alma,  a  dark  flower  of  great  substance.  Dr.  Kosas, 
dark  rose.  Miss  Kate,  delicate  peach,  and  changeable  as  a  blush. 
Etoile  Pol, tire,  large  bright  yellow.  Marshal  Duroc,  mottled, 
rosy  lilac.  Gluck,  the  earliest  of  the  Anemones,  and  the  largest 
yellow  of  then1.  Nancy  de  Sennet,  pure  white  Anemone,  old  as 
Annie  Salter  and  Yellow  Perfection. 

Nothing  was  ever  done  less  wise  than  to  have  driven  the  tasselled 
Chrysanthemums  out  of  cultivation,  for  in  them  we  had  the 
blood  and  the  germ  of  a  new  race  to  vie  with  the  best  of  I  he 
German  Asters.  I  recollect  when  the  best  of  them  were  mere 
lasvelli  d  weeds  of  no  account  :  but  there  is  one  old  Chrysanthe- 
mum yet,  and  it  is  in  this  collection  of  Mr.  Salter's,  from  which 
a   race    of   German-Aster-like  Chrysanthemums,  might  be  got 
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if  the  Guernsey  seeders  could  hit  on  the  strain.     The  name  of 
this  is  Madonna,  a  large,  bold  pinky  flower. 

Globe-flowered  ones,  round  as  cricket-balls,  will  soon  be 
favourites  with  the  public,  Gueldres  Rose  is  yet  the  best  of 
them.  If  some  insist  on  all  being  incurved,  the  game  will 
soon  be  up  with  them,  as  it  was  with  the  sale  of  Pelargoniums 
just  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  French  spotted  sorts, 
from  which  a  little  variation  is  still  obtained.  Mr.  Sailer  is  well 
aware  of  this,  and  he  arranges  his  winter  garden  differently 
every  year  to  make  a  change. 

In  looking  over  for  noticeable  plants  among  this  part,  of  the 
collection,  I  made  a  discovery  of  which  I  am  more  proud  than  if 
I  had  1 1  it  on  a  new  comet,  and  the  reason  why  I  am  so  proud  of 
it  is  this.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Moore,  the  Secretary  to  the  Floral 
Committee,  had  been  recently  over  the  collection,  and  Mr.  Moore 
is  known  to  know  more  about  Ferns  than  I  do  of  Geraniums. 
Yet  I  found  the  newest  and  one  of  the  best  Ferns  in  this  world 
in  this  very  collection  after  he  did  not  see  it.  You  might  call 
it,  so  to  speak,  a  tree  of  Pteris  argyrcea,  but  then  it  has  no  stem 
and  cannot  be  a  tree.  The  leaves  of  it,  however,  are  from  3  feet 
to  5  feet  long,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are  bare  as  a  brazen 
face  the  full  length  of  3  feet.  The  plant  is  the  most  splendid 
one  that  ever  I  discovered  among  Ferns,  although  I  have  slept 
on  new  beds  of  them  for  whole  months  at  a  time — that  is,  at 
bedtime.  The  Centaureas  have  been  increased  two  kinds  since 
I  was  there  before.  The  Centaurea  ragusina  is  an  improvement 
on  the  style  of  Cineraria  maritima.  Centaurea  gymnocarpa  is 
made  into  low  standards,  and  candiclissima  is  rooted  from  a  fry 
of  young  side  shoots  in  three  weeks,  in  sand  under  bell-glasses, 
kept  dry  and  cool  the  first  fortnight,  then  plunged  in  heat  they 
root  at  once.  But  when  you  have  a  stock  of  them,  the  easiest 
way  is  to  keep  it  up  by  making  summer-out-of-door  cuttings  of 
the  large  shoots,  which  root  as  freely  as  Punch,  only  they  take  a 
little  longer  time  to  do  it. 

The  big-leaved  plar.t  I  noted  there  last  year,  "VVigandia  earaeas- 
sana,  which  "  D.,"  of  Deal,  saw  in  bloom  so  much  about  Paris  this 
autumn,  has  also  flowered  at  Hammersmith  with  Mr.  Salter  in 
long  branching  spikes.  Some  fine  Cannas  are  kept  for  the  same 
exotic  looks  out  of  doors,  gigantea,  discolor,  indica,  and  zebrina 
are  well  suited  for  such  work.  But  is  the  zebrina  of  continental 
gardens  a  real  Canna  ?  The  Doctor  should  see  to  it,  for  we  have 
it  as  such  under  his  authority  ;  hut  under  my  authority,  which 
is  no  authority  at  all  in  the  case,  the  plant  is  no  more  a  Canna 
than  I  am,  but  the  old  Maranta  or  the  less  old  Calathea  zebrina 
and  nothing  else.  There  is  also  a  stock  of  several  other  exotics,  as 
represented  by  Caladium  esculentum  ;  Astelia  Banksi,  a  rare 
good  old  thing  ;  a  greyish-silvery,  soft  Pitcairnea-looking  plant 
with  long  leaves  ending  in  longer  whipcords,  and  throwing  up 
the  flower-spikes  as  Pine  Apple  plants  do,  from  the  centre  of  the 
old  parts  of  the  plant.  Variegated  Yuccas,  and  Bamboo-like 
Grasses,  and  Arariegated  Ivies,  of  sorts;  Araucarias,  Orange 
trees,  Camellias,  and  very  fine  Myrtles. 

There  is  also  in  the  winter  garden  a  new  Begonia,  which 
brought  out  some  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, who  could  liken  it  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  ears  of 
the  elephant,  while  in  reality  it  is  the  very  image  and  likeness 
of  the  old  Saxifraga  ligulata  multiplied  four  times  in  the  four 
ways  from  the  centre.  This  will  soon  figure  among  fine- 
leaved  plants. 

Mr.  Salter  has  been  among  the  Snapdragons  for  a  long  while, 
and  his  stock  of  them  is  very  large  and  select  as  well  as  curious. 
His  collection  of  variegated  plants  is  the  richest  in  kinds  of  all 
I  know,  and  his  herbaceous  border  and  rock  plants  would  puzzle 
one  to  know  where  they  all  came  from,  and  he  is  constantly  at 
work  on  the  fancy  Pansies,  fancy  Daisies,  and  the  new  fancy 
Pyrethrums,  at  which  he  has  been  lucky  for  many  years. 

D.  Beaton. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN   IRELAND.-No.  (3. 

MR.  WILKIE'S,  PHCENIX  PARK. 
Each  age  is  generally  marked  by  some  peculiarity  and  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  its  own.  Some  mode  or  custom  becomes 
so  fashionable,  that  everybody  must  pay  court  or  homage  to  it, 
or  be  looked  upon  as  singular  and  eccentric,  as  a  pretty  young 
lady  would  now  be  considered,  were  she  to  appear  in  genteel 
circles  wearing  one  of  those  coal-scuttle  bonnets  that  were  all 
the  tiptop  among  the  belles  in  our  boyish  days.  To  this  general 
rule  as  respects  customs  and  fashions,  gardening  has  been  no 
exception.      It,   too,  has  had,  and  still  has,  its  manias  and  its 


furors.  We  may  smile  at  some  of  the  doings  of  our  predecessors 
in  this  attempt  to  reach  the  heights  of  perfection  in  matters  of 
refined  taste  ;  but  we  may  also  rest  assured,  that  our  great  and 
wise  doings,  and  our  attempts  to  combine  the  natural,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  useful,  will  just  be  as  well  laughed  at  by  our  more 
advanced  descendants.  Looking  at  the  matter  calmly,  however, 
we  shall  find  that  instead  of  passing  over  the  doings  of  the  past 
with  the  sneer  of  contempt,  it  will  be  wise  policy  in  us  to  note, 
that  the  peculiar  systems  adopted  were  just  peculiarly  fitted  to 
the  times  and  the  circumstances  that  brought  them  into  action. 

For  instance,  when  our  country  was  too  much  clothed  with 
natural  timber,  there  was  so  much  of  the  romantic  and  the 
picturesque,  that  man  who  always  likes  his  labour  to  be  seen 
and  his  work  appreciated,  could  only  do  so  by  introducing 
straight  avenues  into  his  park,  straight  walks,  straight  terraces, 
and  straight  walls  and  hedges  into  his  garden,  and  then  develope 
the  purely  artistic  still  further,  by  clipping  and  training  ever- 
greens into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  having  some  resemblance  to 
birds  and  animals,  and  pans  and  kettles  for  ultimately  develop- 
ing his  cooking  capabilities.  Then,  again,  when  circumstances 
were  changed  and  the  forests  in  great  part  disappeared,  and 
regular  fields  were  laid  out,  and  straight  hedges  and  hedge-row 
timber  gave  something  of  a  regular  geometrical  character  to 
the  appearance  of  a  country,  just  merely  for  distinction  sake 
and  the  law  of  contrast,  picturesque  scenery  began  to  be  intro- 
duced into  our  parks,  and  groups  of  trees  were  thus  formed,  so 
that  a  distinction  might  be  made,  alike  from  the  massive  forest 
and  the  single  filed  hedge  or  avenue,  and  this  was  carried  so  far 
that  sweeps  and  curves  were  often  made  near  mansions  where 
straight  lines  seemed  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  demanded. 
In  all  such  circumstances  there  was  a  reason  why  the  ait  em- 
ployed should  at  once  be  seen  and  acknowledged. 

Just  so  with  the  mixed  flower  garden  style,  where  shrubs,  and 
Hollyhocks,  and  Dahlias  occupied  the  centre  of  large  beds  ;  and 
lesser  shrubs,  and  lesser  flowering  plants  came  down  to  the  out- 
side, and  thus  presented  something  generally  pleasing  all  the 
year  round,  and  is  anything  but  despisable  now.  Until  large 
masses  of  flowers  in  woods  and  glades  gave  the  idea  of  the 
bedding  or  grouping  system,  and  the  fringing  exotics  to  give 
rich  massive  displays  in  summer,  which  is  certainly  very  beautiful 
and  striking  in  its  effects,  and  just  now  in  the  very  blaze  of 
fashion.  Like  the  other  systems  we  have  alluded  to,  it  has  the 
recommendation  of  telling  that  the  hand  and  the  brain  of  man 
have  been  there,  as  Nature,  which  some  people  tell  us  we  are 
to  imitate,  could  never  have  produced  if  left  to  herself,  such 
masses  of  contrasted  and  shaded  colouring.  In  all  these  cases 
gardening  has  been  an  art  of  design,  design  intended  to  be  seen 
and  not  concealed,  and  the  seeing  the  effects  of  which  are  the 
chief  recompence  for  the  toil  and  expense  involved. 

Striking  as  the  bedding  system  of  flower  gardening  is,  it  seems 
now  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its  fame.  The  mind  longs  for 
change — it  pants  after  a  massive  background  to  throw  back  the 
dazzling  colours  ;  and  amid  the  bewilderment  of  such  splendour 
it  sighs  for  the  relief  of  light  and  shade  instead  of  level  massive 
gorgeousness.  Everybody  may  act  the  prophet  now-a-days,  and 
so  we  may  out  with  our  vision  of  the  future  as  respects  orna- 
mental gardening.  First,  there  will  be  the  breaking-up  of  the 
level  monotony  of  many  flower  gardens  ;  then  there  will  be  the 
introduction  of  suitable  backgrounds  to  these  gardens,  and  the 
not  leaving  long  ribbon-borders  exposed  in  the  middle  of  an 
open  lawn ;  then  there  will  be  the  grouping  of  elegant  tapering 
evergreen  shrubs,  not  in  the  flower-beds,  but  forming  part,  of  the 
group,  as  so  many  relief-stand-points  to  the  eye,  and  as  so  many 
means  alike  to  enhance  and  relieve  the  masses  of  colour ;  and, 
not  to  enlarge,  by-and-by  there  will  be  such  a  general  satiety  as 
to  colour,  that  beauty  of  form  will  be  sought  after  as  a  desirable 
relief,  and  equally  showing  proofs  of  design. 

The  evil  most  likely  will  be,  that  just  as  in  the  case  of  cockle- 
shell bonnets  and  unapproachable  hooped  petticoats — (we  ap- 
prove of  hoops  if  at  all  moderate)— each  of  these  modes,  like 
those  which  have  preceded  them,  will  be  but  too  generally 
followed.  Our  wish  would  be  that  then,  and  also  now,  each 
individual  would  have  the  courage  to  carry  out  his  or  her  distinct 
comprehension  of  the  beautiful.  If  a  person  lives  long  enough 
he  will  be  sure  several  times  to  be  a  leader  of  fashion  even 
without  knowing  it  or  earing  for  it ;  just  as  the  worthy  mechanic 
who  took  such  care  of  his  marriage  coat  that  he  wore  it  every 
Sunday  afterwards  through  a  long  life,  and  left  it  a  good  coat 
after  all,  found  that  several  times  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  imitated  the  cut  and  the  pattern  of  the  valued 
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garment.  Were  this  individualism  carried  out,  instead  of  the 
mere  following  of  the  prevailing  fashion  at  the  time,  we  should 
find  ancient  styles  made  modern  again,  even  to  the  clipping  Yew 
and  Box  into  swans  and  peacocks  ;  we  should  find  flowers  in 
many  different  arrangements  most  common  at  one  place,  and 
trees  and  shrubs  the  chief  peculiarity  in  another  pleasure  ground  ; 
and  when  one  neighbour  visited  another  there  would  be  some- 
thing more  exciting  in  this  department  than  merely  comparing 
Calceolarias  and  Scarlet  Geraniums  with  those  lie  had  at  home. 

These  ideas,  and  others  of  a  kindred  character,  swept  through 
our  mind  as,  in  company  with  Mr.  McNeill,  we  entered  and 
traversed  the  small  pleasure  ground  of  Mr.  Wilkie  which  we 
noticed  in  passing  the  other  week.  Perhaps  a  great  part  of  the 
charm  was  in  finding  something  so  unique  and  different  from 
what  we  might  have  been  led  to  expect.  For  much  personal 
kindness  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robertson,  of  t  lie  firm  of 
Dickson,  Hogg,  &  Robertson,  the  eminent  seedsmen  of  Mary 
Street,  Dublin;  and  if  these  gossipping  articles  convey  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  pleasure  to  the  readers  that  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  writing  them,  then  these  readers  too  are  indebted  to 
that  gentleman  for  furnishing  us  with  instructions  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  see  not  a  tithe  of  what  was  worth  seeing,  but  ao 
much  as  we  could  manage  in  our  limited  time.  Well,  on  our 
card  was  written,  "  Don't  miss  seeing  Mr.  Wilkie' s."  And  on 
the  way  from  the  regal  lodges,  with  their  great  ranges  of  glass, 
their  fine  crops  of  fruit,  their  fine  specimens  of  plants  in  pots, 
and  their  myriads  of  bedding  plants,  we  could  not  help  wondering 
if  we  were  going  to  examine  some  smaller,  but  similar  edition  at 
least,  of  ornamental  gardening  :  therefore  the  surprise  was  all 
the  more  delightful  on  finding  that  there  was  no  glass  with  the 
exception  of  that  in  the  cottage  windows — hardly  any  softwooded 
flowering  plants  at  all — few  even  of  gay-flowering  shrubs,  with 
the  exception  of  Roses,  Jasmines,  and  Honeysuckles  on  the  walls 
of  the  house,  Clematis  flaunting  from  rustic  columns,  and  Lilacs 
and  mock  Oranges,  &c.,  in  the  boundary  shrubberies ;  but  that 
the  great  attraction  was  a  collection  of  some  of  the  most  showy 
exotic  trees  and  shrubs  that  would  flourish  in  the  climate,  and 
arranged  in  the  most  tasteful  manner  without  any  attempt  at 
classification. 

Now,  mark  the  propriety  of  such  a  decision.  If  Mr.  Wilkie 
had  set  apart  a  good  portion  of  his  lawn  for  flower-beds,  merely 
to  be  in  the  fashion,  he  might  have  excelled  here  too,  as  we  tell 
some  people  with  little  gardens,  that  if  they  have  a  single  flower- 
bed better  than  any  one  of  ours,  they  just  beat  us  in  flower 
gardening.  But,  then,  in  massiveness  of  display  Mr.  Wilkie 
could  not  hope  to  equal  his  neighbours  ;  but  now  they  come  to 
him  to  admire  a  distinct  form  of  the  beautiful  which  they  them- 
selves do  not  possess.  Again,  with  such  flower-beds,  there 
wovdd  be  no  end  of  trouble,  in  getting  plants,  and  saving  plants, 
whilst  these  beautiful  trees  when  once  properly  planted,  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  every  month  and  every  year  will  be 
increasing  in  their  attractiveness  once  more.  These  trees  from 
their  exotic  character  not  only  constitute  a  distinct  feature, 
when  contrasted  with  the  great  Park,  but  they  are  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  the  little  lawn  of  the  Superintendent,  not  only 
for  gratifying  his  own  taste  and  enthusiasm,  but  for  showing  to 
his  neighbours  and  those  who  are  now  the  representatives  of 
royalty  how  that  splendid  Park  can  be  made  even  still  more 
interesting. 

We  have  noticed  the  taste  displayed  in  this  little  lawn.  This 
depends  greatly  on  the  diversity  of  the  arrangements.  We  wish 
we  had  obtained  the  exact  size  of  the  garden  ;  but  it  is  made  by 
a  little  intricacy  to  look  much  larger  than  it  is.  The  widest 
part  is  just  as  you  enter  the  gate  close  to  the  cottage,  where  a 
fine  Wellingtonia  meets  the  eye.  Beyond  the  cottage  a  winding 
walk  with  shrubs  on  one  side  encircles  the  lawn  ;  the  lawn  being 
kept  in  the  middle,  but  separated  from  the  walks  by  raised 
banks,  which  advance  and  retire,  so  as  to  prevent  you  seeing 
much  of  the  lawn  at  one  time,  and  at  each  turn  presenting  you 
with  a  fresh  view.  On  this  lawn  many  of  the  finest  plants' are 
growing  in  the  gardenesque  style,  with  their  lower  branches 
sweeping  the  grass.  On  the  raised  banks  they  are  allowed 
both  deciduous  and  evergreen  to  blend  in  the  picturesque  style. 
You  turn  this  corner  and  then  another,  and  you  are  presented 
with  fine  specimens  of  the  wild  picturesque,  in  the  shape  of  lofty 
stumps  of  the  boles  of  trees,  with  the  Glycine  flaunting  from 
the  top  of  one,  and  the  Clematis  with  its  almond-scented  flowers 
dangling  from  another,  whilst  close  to  the  base  you  may  find 
a  backet  made  of  tree  roots,  rimmed  with  Ivy,  and  decorated 
with  Ferns  and  alpines. 


Look  into  this  bend  and  that  nook  and  you  will  get  a  dash 
of  the  romantic,  in  a  rockery  and  fernery,  with  a  great  variety 
of  foliage  for  background,  and  lighted  up  with  plants  on  the 
crest  of  the  white-llowering  Clematis  and  the  elegant  Pampas. 
Some  of  which  on  the  lawn  last  season  had  a  forest  of  flower- 
stems  averaging  12  feet  in  height,  and  which  have  suffered  little 
or  nothing,  whilst  ours  were  next  to  destroyed  last  winter.  Is 
there  nothing  of  the  simple,  almost  naturally  artistic?  Aye, 
that  there  is,  in  some  fine  tazzas  near  the  cottage,  which  seemed 
to  be  G  feet  of  the  root-end  of  a  large  tree  above  the  ground,  and 
supporting  a  huge  protuberant  root.  All  hollow  some  12  feet 
or  15  feet  in  diameter,  with  rings  of  Ivy  and  Clematis  fringing 
the  edges,  and  the  interior  parts  devoted  to  flowers,  which  tazza 
just  wanted  more  breadth  at  the  base  to  make  it  elegant  indeed. 
"  Nothing  more  purely  artistic  ?"  Well,  yes  there  was,  not  in 
the  shape  of  some  Tuscan  vases  near  the  door,  not  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  couple  of  Phoenixes,  cut  out  of  Box  or  Yew,  which 
we  would  have  admired  ;  but  in  the  appearance  of  sundry  wire 
stands — very  nice  for  those  who  like  them,  and  with  a  trim  little 
cage  for  each  separate  red  pot  with  its  flowering  plant  to  stand 
in  ;  but  we  shall  say  nothing  about  them,  further  than  that  the 
boisterous  wind,  that  then  became  very  squally,  turned  almost 
every  gtallJ  topsy  turvey,  and  sent  the  pots  and  the  plants  in 
them  sprawling  in  different  directions,  and  we  were  not  at  all 
sorry  to  witness  the  catastrophe.  Reader,  if  with  all  your 
moralisirg  you  have  ever  experienced  a  singular  feeling,  we 
leave  you  to  say  what,  on  detecting  some  slight  flaw  or  speck 
on  a  work  of  great  beauty,  then  we  feel  you  will  forgive  us. 

We  do  not  recollect  noticing  a  single  plant  that  bore  the  marks 
of  being  injured  last  season,  except  an  elegant  specimen  of  the 
Abies  morinda,  all  the  rest  were  green  and  flourishing,  and  more 
distinguished  for  that  and  massiveness  of  growth,  than  for  their 
mere  height.  We  have  already  noticed  the  Wellingtonia,  an 
elegant  plant,  9  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  7  feet  S)  inches  in 
diameter  of  head  at  the  base.  Taking  that  width  as  a  means  of 
measuring  the  width  of  others,  we  will  subjoin  a  few  of  the  mest 
striking  specimens  on  the  lawn,  merely  mentioning  their  height  : 
Abies  cephalonica,  24  ft.  high  Juniperus  excelsa,  13  ft.  high 

A.  Douglasi,  26  ft.  high  J.  recim  a  densa,  17  ft.  high 
2  Cedrus  deodara,  24  ft.  high  J.  pendula,  10  ft.  high. 

C.  atlantiea  viiidis,  IS  ft.  high  Libocedrus  chilensis,  S  ft.  high 

Cryptomeria  japonica,  fine  Picea  nobilis,  11  ft.  high 

Cupreesus  etegaiis,  fine  P.  pinsapo,  13  ft.  high 

C.  tunebris,  12  ft.  high  P.  Nordinanniana,  compact  plant 

C.  Govcniana,  15  ft.  high  P.  Webbiana,  It  ft.  high 

2  very  tine  C.  Lambertiana,  22  ft.  Pinus  cembra,  11  ft.  hitrh 

Ditto' C.  macrocarpa,  17  ft.  high  P.  excelsa,  15  ft.  high 

Ditto  C.  torulosa,  17  ft.  high  P.  insignia,  17  ft.  high 

Ditto  C.  sempervirens,  20  ft.  high         P.  taurica,  15  ft.  high 

This  last  Mr.  Wdkie  deems  quite  true,  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
compact  specimen,  somewhat  resembling  a  very  close  stunted 
specimen  of  Pinus  austriaca.  On  the  lawn  is  also  a  fine  Weeping 
Ash  some  12  feet  in  height,  the  branches  sweeping  the  grass, 
and  leaving  a  cool  retreat  inside  of  24  feet  in  diameter. 

On  the  banks  in  the  mixed  style  were  fine  plants  of  Ailanthus 
glandulosus,  used  for  feeding  silkwoims  in  France — 
Acer  colchicum,  17  ft.  high  Taulownia  iuiperialis,   16  ft.   high. 

Berberis  Darwini,  10  ft.  high  (In  flower-bud,  but  has  not  flow- 

B.  j.iponica,  fine  ered.) 

Cephalotaxus  Fortuni  foemiDa,  S  ft.  Quercus  pendula,  21  ft.  high 

high  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  8  It.  high 

C.  Fortuni  niascula,  S  ft.  high  Pyrus  sorbus  vittatus  or  something 
Capri  ^iis  r,<  dlordiaiia,  6  ft.  high  like  that;  afine-foliaged  sort  from 
C.  mcxicana,  15  ft.  high  the  Himalayas). 

Ilex  latifolia,  9  ft.  high  Taxus  japonicus,  4  ft.  high,  fine 

I.  rrigrescens,  IS  ft.  high  Tilia  europa?a  grandifolia    (a  fine- 

I.  pendula,  7  ft.  high  leaved  Lime,  synonymous,  we  pre- 

.funiperus  oxycedrus,  3  ft.  high  sume  with  platyphrlla). 

Larix  dahurica,  7  ft.  high 

and  fine  plants  of  the  Ulmus  montana  pendula,  or  Drooping 
Weeping  Elm,  which  would  look  handsome  on  large  lawns. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  objects  of  interest.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  small  shrubs,  alpine  plants,  and  Ferns, 
some  of  the  rarest  of  which  we  were  to  have  a  list  of,  but  we 
presume  they  will  now  be  left  for  another  visit. 

There  is  one  more  interesting  feature  in  what  may  be  termed 
commemorative  or  monumental  plants,  such  as  a  nice  plant  of 
the  Picea  Nordmcnuiana  planted  by  the  sons  of  Robert  Burns, 
the  Scottish  poet ;  a  plant  of  the  Thujopsis  borealis,  6  feet  high, 
planted  by  General  Lord  Seaton,  in  1860 ;  Thuja  gisantea,  a 
beautiful  plant  1i  feet  in  height,  planted  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
in  1858  ;  Thujopsis  borealis,  6  feet  high,  planted  by  the  late 
Countess  of  Eglinton,  1859;  a  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  6^  feet, 
planted  by  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton,  in  1859,  &e. 

Alas  !  that  in  these  latter  cases  these  pretty  plants  should  so 
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soon  be  monumental.  It  is  sad,  sad,  when  the  ennobled  by 
Nature,  as  well  as  ennobled  by  birth,  noble  in  action,  noble  in 
effort  to  leaves  world  better  than  they  found  it,  are  thus  taken 
suddenlv  away  in  the  vigour  of  their  strength,  and  the  full 
flowing 'tide  of  tlieir  usefulness.  'Would  that  we  could  all  live 
so  as  to  be  really  missed  when  gone. 

But  we  must  stop.  Going  from  such  trees  commemorative,  we 
might  pass  on  to  consider  them  in  their  grandeur,  as  suggestive 
of  studies  in  history  and  geography,  until  we  could  almost 
fancv  we  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  climbed  the  sides  of  the 
Andes,  and  trod  the  snows  of' the  Himalayas  ;  but  we  have  said 
quite  enough,  without  telling  many  amateurs  the  course  which 
we  must  follow,  to  lead  them  to  see  even  from  this  one  example 
of  a  little  lawn,  that  there  are  many  modes  by  which  they  may 
cluster  vegetable  beauties  around  their  homes,  without  slavishly 
following  what  may  just  then  be  all  the  fashion.  R.  Fisn. 

Errata.— Paae  151,  2nd  col.  fourth  line  from  bottom  of  last  paragraph  on 
pits,  Ac,  the  word  "surface"  should  be  "furnace."  At  pace  150,  151, 
fit/.  3  and  4,  iust  suppose  that  bricks  are  left  jutting  out  in  the  side  walls  for 
platform,  as  No.  1. 


THE    IN-DOOR  PLANT  CASE.— No.  3. 

{Continued  from  page  147.) 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  details,  of  ways 
which  I  have  found  useful  of  growing  plants  and  forcing 
flowers  in  these  small  glass  houses. 

The  arrangements  I  have  found  most  successful  have 
been  elsewhere  described  ;  the  actual  culture,  therefore, 
is  the  point  I  have  now  to  mention  more  particularly. 
The  objects  of  the  cases  vary  of  course  with  the  different 
plants  grown  in  them  :  warmth  with  some,  moisture  with 
others,  protection  simply  from  dust  and  smoke  with 
others ;  and,  perhaps,  with  all,  the  great  advantage  of  a 
screen  from  dry  air,  gas,  east  winds,  and  a  smoky  fog. 

It  is  thus  that  for  stove  plants  ;  for  raising  seeds  and 
cuttings;  for  growing  on  in  summer  the  flowers  that  thus 
are  raised ;  for  growing  bulb3  in  the  greatest  perfection 
possible,  and  for  flowering  them  in  a  way  that  it  is  rare 
to  see  surpassed  as  to  size  and  duration  ;  these  cases  act 
in  the  most  diverse  manners. 

This  chapter  I  propose  to  devote  to  bulbs,  as  they  are 
at  present  claiming  so  much  attention. 

We  will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  fit  up  a  four-foot 
case  with  a  grand  winter  garden  ;  and,  as  to  time  of 
flowering,  if  my  directions  are  carried  out  on  the  1st  of 
September  they  afford  every  hope  of  a  splendid  display 
at  Christmas  ;  "while  a  month  later  would  probably  pro- 
duce a  still  finer  show  in  January,  the  very  early  flowers 
being  seldom  the  best  grown. 

Eor  a  late  succession,  perhaps  in  March  or  April,  the 
bulbs  require  potting  in  the  driest  sand,  keeping  in  a 
place  that  is  perfectly  cool  and  dry — entirely  in  the  dark  ; 
and,  after  careful  watching  all  through  the  earlier  months  ; 
(since  if  bulbs  will  grow  nothing  but  mischief  is  to  be 
done  by  stopping  them) ;  they  take  their  turn  exactly  like 
the  others  about  December,  or  early  in  January.  These 
hints  though  not  belonging  expressly  to  plant  cases  are 
most  necessary,  notwithstanding ;  as  nothing  is  more 
hopeless  than  an  attempt  at  growing  ill-conditioned  bulbs 
under  glass  at  all.  The  bulbs  being  then  provided  in  a 
healthy  state,  the  tops  not  shooting  out  before  the  roots  ; 
the  pots  to  contain  them  should  be  filled  to  a  third  of 
their  depth  with  broken  charcoal,  the  hole  below  being 
covered  with  a  zine  cap  or  an  oyster-shell.  The  soil  (just 
good  common  loam  mixed  with  a  little  sand)  should  be 
put  in  lightly,  nearly  to  the  top ;  three  bulbs  then  being 
taken  of  each  selected  sort,  they  should  be  so  arranged 
on  the  surface  as  neither  to  touch  each  other  nor  yet 
the  flower-pot,  the  bulbs  just  resting  on  the  slightly- 
moistened  mould — it  must  not  be  wet;  and,  then  dry 
sand  being  poured  in  round  the  bulb,  the  soil  is  filled 
in  lightly  to  the  top,  as  high  at  least,  as  soil  ever  should 
be  filled — that  is,  at  least  to  a  half-inch  below  the  rim. 

The  great  object  is  now  to  keep  the  bulbs  dark  ;  but 
they  must  not  at  the   same  time  be   damped.     I  have 


heard  people  recommend  turning  flower-pots  upside 
down  upon  them,  and  stopping  up  the  holes  ;  but  that, 
I  own,  seemed  to  me  a  very  damp-trap.  Many  persons 
place  them,  as  I  do  myself,  in  a  dry  cellar  (guarding 
them  well  from  mice  which  nibble  off  the  roots),  and  others 
again  passing  through  town,  or  at  home  for  a  few  days 
early  in  the  autumn,  plant  a  case  entirely ;  and,  having 
placed  it  in  a  quite  dark  room,  or  covered  it  up  with  a 
thick  cover  through  which  no  light  can  penetrate,  they 
leave  it  quite  to  its  own  devices  till  six  weeks  later  they 
come  back  and  find  white  little  points  appearing.  This  is 
a  very  easy  and  effectual  mode  of  setting  to  work  at  first. 
The  box  should  then  be  filled  with  white  sand  to  an  inch 
above  the  hot-water  tank,  and  the  whole  set  of  pots  or 
dishes,  glasses,  or  bowls,  should  be  placed  thereon.  The 
top  and  slide  glasses  should  be  taken  out,  and,  if  the 
room  is  not  dark,  a  cover  put  over  it  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  exclude  the  light  entirely. 

It  should  be  always  remembered  that  a  little  light 
is  the  most  dangerous  things  for  plants ;  where  light  is 
excluded  there  should  be  total  darkness.  A  glimmer 
of  sunshine  through  a  chink  in  a  window  shutter  makes 
most  woeful  havoc. 

The  pots  being  then  duly  planted,  whether  with 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Narcissi,  or  Jon- 
quils, the  case  being  left  open  and  all  in  darkness  ;  in 
from  four  to  six  weeks  it  will  be  time  fcr  a  new  arrange- 
ment. 

The  full  bright  light  being  admitted  gradually  at  first, 
the  sand  in  which  the  pots  stand  may  be  a  little  watered. 
I  have  a  favourite  mode  of  watering  the  sand  by  means 
of  an  inverted  flower-pot,  through  the  hole  of  which  the 
water  is  poured  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  case  to  be 
sucked  up  gradually.  After  the  first  day  or  two,  how- 
ever, the  sand  may  be  kept  quite  wet. 

If  the  weather  is  damp  or  foggy  it  is  sometimes  desir- 
able even  in  November  to  give  a  little  heat,  just  to  make 
the  air  circulate  freely  instead  of  hanging  in  a  stagnant 
manner  round  the  growing  plants.  The  heat  should  in 
these  instances  be  always  given  in  the  lightest  time  of 
the  day  ;  and  both  the  front  and  top,  at  any  rate  the 
former,  should  always  be  then  kept  out.  Indeed,  even 
as  a  general  rule,  if  a  case  stands  near  a  window,  I  think, 
while  bulbs  are  growing,  the  side  is  as  well  kept  out. 

It  should  always  be  considered  that  good  roots  are  the 
first  essential  for  obtaining  fine  flowers  ;  and  if  the  roots 
are  deficient  the  flower  will  most  likely  be  weak  and 
lanky,  the  bulbs  going  all  to  leaf.  Darkness  especially, 
or  too  much  warmth,  is  apt  to  end  in  this  way. 

The  less  heat  then  the  better  till  the  flower-buds  are 
fairly  developed.  After  that  a  case  nearly  closed,  and  a 
soft  moist  air,  produce  flowers  far  better  opened  and  in 
more  dewy  freshness,  than  any  that  I  remember  to  have 
elsewhere  seen. 

The  heat  should  not*  however,  be  given  except  in 
daylight.  The  flowers  should  be  kept  a  full  inch  from 
the  glass  ;  and  a  vigilant  watch  should  be  kept  in  order  to 
remove  any  falling  leaf,  or  any  decaying  petal,  when  the 
blossoms  open.  There  is  one  special  thing  to  remark  also 
in  the  care  of  these  cases — that  any  vegetable  substance 
not  in  active  growth  not  only  decays  itself  but  speedily 
infects  everything  that  it  touches.  I  have  known  a 
Primrose  blossom  falling  on  a  branch  of  Begonia  cause 
the  whole  spray  to  decay  entirely.  -A  single  Myrtle  leaf 
even,  will  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  But  these  things 
only  require  watchfulness :  five  minutes'  attention  daily 
is  enough  for  the  avoidance  of  all  such  disasters,  and  it 
is  not  less  conducive  to  fresh  and  brilliant  beauty  than  it 
is  to  health. 

I  consider  four  or  at  most  five  pots  of  Hyacinths  or 
Tulips  amply  sufficient  for  such  a  case  at  one  time.  A 
few  little  groups  of  Scillas  and  of  Snowdrops  may  also  be 
most  favourably  introduced  amongst  them  :  these  will 
grow  beautifully  in  between  the  pots,  just  dropped  hit) 
the  moist  sand.     During  the  whole  time  the  more  air 
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that  can  be  given  at  one  side  only,  the  better  for  the 
plants.  During  the  very  few  last  days  when  they  are 
fbrciDg  hard,  75°  to  80°  is  not  too  great  a  heat,  provided 
always  both  sand  and  air  are  moist,  and  that  the  plants 
are  in  full  light.  After  the  blossom  is  once  open  I  have 
found  a  drier  atmosphere,  a  very  much  cooler  tempera- 
ture, and  a  raised  top,  the  best  conditions  for  preserving 
flowers. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  no  flower  mu3t  ever 
touch  the  glass;  its  own  evaporation,  with  the  conden- 
sation, destroys  it  at  once.  Even  the  leaves  are  better 
warded  off.  In  some  instances  I  have  even  found  sad 
injury  to  arise  from  using  gathered  moss  for  covering 
the  pots.  Healthy  growing  moss,  such  as  Lycopodium 
denticulatum,  answers  far  better  for  making  the  surface 
green,  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  other  plants  and 
flowers.— E.  A.  M. 


CUTTING  DOWN  VINES   IN  POTS— HEAT 
THEY  EEQUIEE. 

I  have  purchased  a  quantity  of  Vines  in  pots,  they  are  from 
10  feet  to  14  feet  long.  Should  I  prune  them  down  to  a  certain 
length,  or  let  them  fruit  as  they  are?  I  should  also  feel  obliged 
by  your  stating  what  heat  they  will  require  (they  are  Black 
Hamburghs).— Nemo. 

[Your  Vines  in  pots  being  from  10  feet  to  14  feet  long,  you 
should  have  said  whether  they  had  made  this  year's  shoots  the 
entire  length,  or  have  they  borne  a  crop  of  fruit  and  have  lateral 
t  hoots  or  spurs.  The  first  Btate  is  the  best,  and  we  will  suppose 
that  is  the  state  of  yours.  Then,  again,  you  should  have  stated 
the  strength  they  have  attained  to ;  we  must,  therefore,  guess  at 
that  also.  Vines  are  not  certain  to  show  bunches  unless  they 
are  pretty  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger,  and  the  wood 
should  be  well  ripened  a  good  brown  colour,  with  every  bud 
visible  and  prominent. 

If  your  Vines  are  in  such  a  state,  then  you  should  cut  off  only 
about  one-fourth  of  their  length,  but  if  the  upper  part  is  not 
quite  ripe,  and  the  wood  solid  and  with  very  much  pith  visible, 
then  cut  off  one-third  of  their  length.  Prune  them  immediately, 
and  do  not  begin  to  force  them  for  at  least  a  month  after  you 
have  pruned  them.  Six  weeks  would  be  better,  because  if  cut 
and  put  into  heat  immediately  they  would  certainly  bleed  at  the 
top.  Begin  with  a  heat  of  not  exceeding  4-5°  the  first  fortnight, 
and  increase  5°  every  fortnight  till  you  reach  65°  by  night,  and 
70=  by  day.  This  gradual  increase  of  heat  will  cause  every  bud 
to  break  on  the  last  year's  shoots.  If,  however,  the  buds  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  shoots  do  not  break  or  show  signs  of 
pushing,  then  bend  the  shoots  backwards  in  a  bow-like  manner. 
Indeed,  many  growers  adopt  that  precaution  always  which  is  a 
practice  that  it  is  wise  to  follow.  It  checks  the  sap  from  rushing 
in  such  force  to  the  highest  buds.  Keep  your  Vines  syringed  at 
least  every  other  day,  and  also  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  up 
internally.  It.  encourages  the  buds  to  break  kindly.  As  soon 
as  the  bunches  arc  fairly  visible  stop  each  lateral  one  joint  above 
the  bunch,  and  all  that  are  barren — that  is,  if  any  do  not  show 
a  bunch  rub  them  off  entirely.  You  will  thereby  throw  all  the 
strength  of  the  Vines  into  the  fruitful  branches.  Should  you 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  having  any  bunches  show  on  any 
of  your  Vines  then  stop  every  lateral  excepting  one  near  the 
base  of  the  shoot.  Train  that  up,  and  when  it  has  attained 
leaves  and  a  shoot  2  feet  or  3  feet  long  then  cut  all  the  rest  away 
and  encourage  that  shoot  to  make  a  good  one,  by  giving  manure 
water  occasionally  to  strengthen  it.  It  should  make  you  a 
good,  strong  Vine  for  the  following  season.  Let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, that  every  Vine  vT ill  bear  you  some  fruit.  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  your  success.] 


Llanelli  Horticultural  Show. — We  cannot  allow  this 
praiseworthy  exhibition  to  be  an  exception  to  our  rule  not  to 
repoit  local  meetings,  although  Mr.  Bird,  of  Chrysanthemum 
celebrity,  has  sent  us  his  notes,  and  adds,  "  Among  f  he  company 
I  saw  ladies,  both  elderly  and  young,  wearing  the  pointed- 
crowned,  sugar-loaf  hat,  about  15  inches  high,  with  brims 
5  inches  or  6  inches  broad,  and  tied  under  the  chin  by  a  black 
ribbon." 


WHY  THE    COLLAR  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
BELOW  THE   SURFACE. 

BUDDING  APPLE  TREES — PROPAGATING  VERBENAS. 

Every  book  on  gardening  that  I  have  read  warns  one  against 
placing  the  collar  of  the  tree  in  planting  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  but  none  of  them  has  informed  me  of  the  reason  of  this. 
Is  it  that  the  bark  which  has  been  above  the  soil  is  iijured  by 
the  wet  when  placed  below  it  ? 

Failing  this  spring  in  grafting  some  Paradise  stocks,  I  tried 
budding  them,  and  the  buds  have  taken,  will  the  shoots  from 
these  at  the  end  of  next  year  be  as  vigorous  as  those  from  grafts 
inserted  next  spring  ?     It  is  not  usual  to  bud  Apples. 

Tell  me  the  essentials  in  propagating  Verbenas.  For  several 
years  I  have  lost  three-fourths  of  my  stock  in  winter,  but  fancy 
that  I  have  ascertained  thus  much,  that  the  slips  should  be  from 
short-jointed  shoots,  be  struck  in  a  cold  frame,  and  in  winter 
kept,  if  possible,  without  fire  heat. — Wye-side. 

[The  collar  of  a  tree  is  that  part  of  a  plant  whence  the  root 
descends  into  the  earth,  and  the  plumule  or  stem  mounts  up- 
wards. As  Nature  points  out  the  practice,  we  must  have  strong 
reasons  why  we  should  act  quite  differently.  Many  forest  trees 
are  thus  injured  because  the  roots  are  placed  deeper  than  they 
ought  to  have  been,  and  raising  the  earth  against  the  stems  of 
trees  not  only  impairs  their  beauty,  but  often  kills  them  out- 
right. Some  trees  so  deeply  planted  will  send  out  roots  from 
the  buried  stem;  but  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  that  is  often 
attended  with  prejudicial  results.  It  is  generally  better  to  have 
only  one  set  of  roots.  If  you  consider  that  most  gardeners 
would  prefer  a  young  Vine  raised  from  an  eye  or  bud,  to  one 
raised  from  a  layer,  you  may  see  a  reason  why  stems  should  not 
be  buried.  This  subject  will  come  in  our  way  ere  long.  If  the 
tree  is  an  ornamental  one,  there  will  generally  be  a  swelling  at 
the  collar,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  base  to  the  column  or  bole, 
and  deep  planting  destroys  that,  and  thus  deprives  the  tree  of  a 
base  to  stand  upon. 

Many  propagators  prefer  budding  to  grafting,  though  in  low 
dwarfs  there  is  not  much  gained  in  time. 

Another  cause  of  success  in  striking  Verbena  cuttings,  besides 
fhoseyou  name,  is  having  the  cuttings  struck  in  time,  so  as  to 
be  hardened  off  before  winter,  then  they  will  keep  well  in  cold 
pit3.  But  in  severe  weather  a  little  fire  heat  will  be  a  help  in 
keeping  off  mildew,  &c, — R.  F.] 


POTTING  VINES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

I  hate  about  a  dozen  pot  Vines,  which  are  now  in  the  pots 
they  have  made  their  season's  growth  in,  and  have  just  6hed 
their  leaves.  I  want  to  begin  forcing  these  Vines  early  in  January. 
I  have  a  trough  prepared  for  them  in  which  I  purpose  fruiting 
them. 

I  have  pruned  them  as  required.  Wli»n  ought  I  to  plant 
them  in  the  trough,  and  what  compost  would  you  recommend  ? 

I  have  thought  of  putting  them  into  fifteen-inch  crinoline 
(wire)  pots,  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  deep,  so  as  to  enable 
them  easily  to  strike  root  into  the  soil  around  them  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  autumn  by  pruning  all  the  roots  which  appear 
outside  the  pots  to  remove  the  ball  of  roots  intact,  and  give 
them  a  season's  rest  and  again  to  fruit  them.  I  have  also  tome 
pot  Vines  I  want  to  repot  to  make  another  season's  growth 
before  fruiting.     When  should  this  be  done? — Greyfriars. 

[The  Vine,  like  every  other  fruit  tree,  is  injured  by  the  rust  of 
iron  :  therefore,  we  cannot  recommend  you  to  adopt  crinoline- 
wire  pots  to  put  your  fruiting  Vines  into  previous  to  plunging 
them  into  your  trough  or  narrow  border.  No  doubt  if  you  lift 
out  again  with  a  ball  of  roots  they  would  push  stronger  than  if 
they  were  lifted  and  potted  without  any  ball.  You  had  better, 
if  you  will  go  to  that  trouble,  order  some  potter  near  you  to 
make  you  some  pots  from  12  inches  to  11  inches  diameter,  with 
holes  at  the  sides  ;  or,  what  is  better  still,  with  slits  at  the  sides. 
Such  are  used  by  some  Orchid  growers.  After  they  have  fruited 
you  may  lift  them,  repot  them,  cut  them  down,  and  train  one 
shoot  during  the  following  year  to  fruit  the  year  after.  Vines  in 
pots  seldom  do  any  good  for  fruiting  after  the  first  year's  crop 
unless  they  are  cut  down  and  have  a  year's  rest  to  grow  a  single 
rod  to  fruit  the  second  year. 

After  you  have  potted  your  Vines  in  such  pots  you  may  plunge 
them  as  soon  as  you  like  in  your  narrow  border,  which  is,  we 
suppose,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  hold  the  pots  and  a  little 
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more.  The  compost  to  fill  under,  around,  and  above  these  pots 
should  consist  of  year-old  turf,  well  chopped,  three  parts,  rotten 
dung  one  part,  and  as  much  of  rotten  leaves  if  you  can  get  them, 
adding  about  one-eighth  of  small  pieces  of  charcoal.  The 
■whole  well  mixed  together  but  not  sifted,  a  layer,  2  inches 
thick,  of  broken  bricks  or  broken  garden  pots  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trough  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water. 
As  you  have  pruned  the  Tines  you  may  start  forcing  in  January  ; 
by  that  time  there  will  be  no  danger  of  your  Vines  bleeding.  As 
you  have  a  dozen  Vines  ready  to  fruit  in  pots  in  the  trough  or 
border,  would  it  not  be  as  well  if  you  were  to  commence  first 
with  half  the  number,  and  the  other  half  a  month  afterwards, 
you  would  then  have  a  succession  of  Grapes,  and  the  second 
batch  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  doing  well  because  then 
the  days  will  be  lengthening  and  the  natural  heat  increasing? 

The  Vines  you  allude  to  that  you  wish  to  grow  this  next 
season  to  make  fruiting  plants  the  following  season,  are,  it  must 
be  presumed,  year-old  plants.  Pot  them  in  large  pots  directly 
in  rich  compost— viz.,  turfy  loam,  rotten  dung,  and  leaf  mould  ; 
place  them  in  a  house  where  no  frost  can  reach  them,  cut  them 
down  to  three  eyes,  and  here  they  will  soon  begin  to  push 
new  roots,  and  thus  gain  strength  to  push  forth  strongly  in 
about  the  middle  of  January,  when  they  should  have  a  gentle 
heat  given  to  them,  and  be  grown  on  through  the  spring  months. 
By  thus  starting  them  early  you  will  be  enabled  to  ripen  their 
wood  early,  and  so  have  a  more  certain  prospect  of  obtaining 
a  crop  from  them  the  following  season.  See  answer  to  "  Nemo" 
to-day  for  further  information.] 


CEMENT  FOR  POTS— BOXES  FOR  CUTTINGS. 

I  Air  growing  some  Cinerarias,  in  a  sitting-room,  on  the  plan 
recommended  lately  in  The  Journal  op  Horticulture,  of 
placing  one  pot  within  the  other,  and  cementing  them  together 
at  the  top,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  inform  me  what  is 
the  best  kind  of  cement  to  use  for  the  purpose.  I  do  not  like 
either  of  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Beaton — putty  or  grafting-clay 
— I  am  about  trying  the  red  cement  used  by  philosophical 
instrument  makers.  This  is  ycrr  easily  made — four  parts  of 
resin  and  one  of  beeswax,  melted  in  an  oven  or  by  the  fire  in  any 
earthen  vessel  not  liable  to  crack  with  the  heat ;  when  thoroughly 
melted  another  part  of  Venetian  red  is  carefully  and  gradually 
stirred  in ;  it  may  then  be  poured  upon  a  dish,  on  which  a  little 
grease  has  been  rubbed,  and  as  it  cools  cut  up  into  sticks.  This 
is  always  ready  for  use,  as  it  simply  requires  melting  by  a  candle, 
and  applying  like  sealing-wax  ;  this  does  very  well  now,  but  how 
will  it  bear  the  heat  of  a  midsummer  sun  in  a  greenhouse  ?  I 
have  my  fears  of  its  melting  under  this  ordeal  and  quietly  letting 
the  inner  pot  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  outer  one.  If  this  fails 
how  will  Roman  cement  do  ?  Will  it  be  so  adhesive  that  the 
pots  will  most  likely  be  broken  in  separating  them?  Or,  will 
mixing  an  equal  quantity  of  finely  powdered  brick,  so  as  to 
make  the  cement  resemble  in  colour  the  pots,  prevent  its 
causing  them  to  adhere  so  strongly  as  to  be  broken  in  separating 
them?  If  Roman  cement  is  approved  of,  how  should  it  be 
mixed  and  applied,  as  I  doubt  not  many  will  be  trying  a  plan 
recommended  by  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Beaton  ?  I  think  in- 
formation on  this  point  will  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  many  of 
your  readers. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following  modification  which  has 
suggested  itself  to  me  of  the  "  tops  and  stops "  for  striking 
cuttings,  recommended  by  Mr.  Beaton  in  your  Journal  of 
October  1st?— 

Instead  of  pots,  I  get  from  the  grocer  raisin  or  currant-boxes, 
about  20  inches  long,  by  8  inches  wide  and  7  inches  deep.  Box 
No.  1  contains  the  cuttings  ;  box  No.  2  has  the  bottom  knocked 
out,  and  is  inverted  on  No.  1  j  the  place  where  the  bottom  has 
been  is  occupied  by  two  or  more  squares  of  glass ;  the  sides  of 
the  upper  box  afford  shade,  the  glasses  can  be  moved  so  as  to 
give  air,  as  the  cuttings  are  able  to  bear  it  until  they  are  removed 
altogether,  and  at  last,  the  upper  box  also.  In  the  case  of 
flower-pots,  something  like  the  circular  drums  or  boxes  con- 
taining Eigs,  without  tops  or  bottoms  (the  latter  being  supplied 
with  a  moveable  square  of  glass)  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  imagine  such  cylinders  of  wood  could  be  supplied  for  a 
small  sum  per  dozen,  and  if  the  pieces  of  glass  to  cover  them 
were  cut  in  a  hexagon  or  octagon  form,  they  would  occupy  no 
more  space  than  bell-glasses,  would  be  twice  as  durable,  and,  I 
should  think,  half  the  price.     A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough : 


aud  I  shall  hope  to  see  some  of  your  commercial  readers  taking 
up  the  idea  and  advertising  some  such  contrivances,  in  sets  of  a 
dozen,  of  different  sizes,  fitting  into  one  another,  with  the  glass 
coverings  packed  by  themselves  ;  they  would  occupy  very  little 
space,  and,  I  should  think,  might  be  supplied  at  5*.  to  10*.  per 
dozen,  according  to  the  size,  with  profit  to  the  vendor.  Cuttings 
thus  protected,  and  especially  double  potted,  as  recommended, 
might  be  placed  amongst  plants  requiring  abundance  of  air,  no 
small  advantage  where  room  is  scarce. — Country  Curate. 

[Wood,  in  any  shape,  is  not  fit  for  putting  cuttings  in,  as  in 
pots  and  pans,  save  in  the  height  of  summer,  or  for  the  con- 
venience of  keeping  so  many  common  things  in  winter.  Tiie 
best  contrivance  of  the  kind  is  that  by  Mr.  Walton,  to  supplement 
his  case — that  is,  a  "  cold  box"  or  a  packing-case,  deep  enough 
to  hold  oil  the  sizes  of  propagating-pots,  long  enough  for  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  not  wider  across  the  mouth  than  a  piece  of 
sheet  glass  can  cover  across.  That  is  a  regular  omnibus  for 
seedlings  in  spring,  and  for  cuttings  during  seven  or  eight  months 
in  the  year.  I  described  my  own  cold  ease,  and  how  I  did  it, 
two  or  three  years  back. 

There  is  no  cement  of  any  kind  that  is  one-tenth  so  good  for 
my  plan  of  double  potting  as  a  raw  piece  of  a  clay  clod.  That 
is  just  what  I  use  myself,  and  I  would  challenge  the  whole 
range  of  the  sciences  to  produce  a  composition  more  effectual, 
or  one-half  so  good  or  so  cheap.  My  double  pots  and  saucers 
are  as  free  as  my  tea  and  coffee  cups,  and  are  just  as  freely 
changed  or  "  put  by  "  or  brought  out,  and  arranged  or  re- 
arranged as  often  and  as  quickly  the  one  as  the  other.  I  sug- 
gested grafting-clay,  instead  of  the  natural  lump  (from  which  I 
supply  myself,  as  giving  some  degree  of  trouble,  or  common 
putty*  as  costing  something,  because  few  care  for  things  which 
cost  nothing). — D.  Beaton.] 


PLANTING  VINES   IN  POTS  AND  OUTSIDE 
BORDERS.    ' 

HAVTNa  lately  purchased  some  Vines,  strong  canes,  capable 
of  bearing  fruit  next  year,  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  directions 
as  to  their  culture  in  pots,  grown  exclusively  in  pots,  not  as  for 
orchard-house  culture,  where  the  roots  are  allowed  to  grow 
through  and  outside  the  pots.  What  sized  pots  should  they  be 
grown  in,  and  what  compost?  When  should  they  be  trans- 
planted into  these  fruiting-pots  ?  What  after-culture  will  they 
require  ?  My  object  in  growing  them  in  pots  is,  that  I  have 
just  erected  a  large  vinery,  and  the  Vines  intended  for  it  are  to 
be  planted  in  a  border  outside  of  the  house,  and  as  they  will,  of 
course,  not  come  into  bearing  for  some  time,  I  wish  to  take 
what  advantage  I  can  of  the  house,  and  have  a  crop  of  Grapes 
from  Vines  in  pots,  which  pots  will  be  placed  on  the  stage 
round  the  house.  I  do  not  wish  to  spare  the  Vines,  and  as 
they  are  very  strong  canes  8  feet  at  least  in  length,  I  hope  to 
get  from  six  to  7  bunches  from  each  next  year.  What  time  is 
the  best  in  this  locality  (county  Waterford)  for  planting  per- 
manent Vines  in  an  outside  border  which  faces  south-east,  and 
well  sheltered  from  north  winds  ? — M.  C. 

[For  reasons  often  given,  we  would  not  advise  you  to  shift  or 
do  anything  with  your  Vines  in  pots  now,  if  the  pots  are  of  any 
size— say  from  12  inches  to  16  inches  diameter,  which  we 
presume  they  are,  since  the  canes  are  so  good.  Had  it  been  July 
it  might  have  been  different.  You  may  scrape  off  a  little  of  the 
surface  soil,  and  replace  it  with  the  richest  you  can  obtain. 

The  Vines  will  show  as  well  in  smallish  pots  as  in  large  ones, 
but  unless  you  attend  to  them  well  in  watering,  they  will  not 
swell  so  well.  Unless  you  had  a  particular  reason  for  growing 
the  Vines  on  the  bare  stage,  we  would  either  set  them  upon 
earth,  or  half  plunge  them  into  other  pots  supplied  with  soil,  and 
thus  you  would  lessen  labour,  and  render  the  Vines  more  inde- 
pendent of  any  omission  on  your  part.  Of  course,  such  Vines 
with  roots  in  the  second  pots  likewise  must  not  be  shown  as 
Vines  in  pots. 

You  would  gain  nothing  now  by  planting  your  Vines  out  of 
doors  before  March  or  April.  If  you  had  a  house  at  work,  you 
may  start  them  inside,  and  plant  out  in  May,  and  thus  gain 
time.] 

Large  Produce  of  Potatoes.— From  a  piece  of  old  garden 
gravelly  soil  3i  roods  (or  6-1  yards  square),  the  yield  of  Potatoes 
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planled  in  rows  3  feet  apart  was  (from   5G  lbs.)   1025  lbs.,  all 
good  1  sound   Potatoes,   and  very  few   diseased. — Bicton, 

iiear  SAri 


THE  GARDENS  AND  CONSERVATORIES  AT 
DANGSTEIN. 
Ann)  the  beautiful  ami  romantic  scenery  of  w eetern  Sussex 
lies  Dangstein,  the  residence  of  Reginald  Henry  Nevill,  Esq., 
and  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill.  The  mansion,  a  noble  specimen  of 
Grecian  architecture,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the 
boundary  of  a  small  but  well-wooded  demesne,  and  from  it 
may  be  obtained  extensive  and  picturesque  views  of  that  justly 
celebrated  range  of  hills  known  as  "  The  South  Downs."  To 
the  east  and  south-east  the  eye  wanders  over  a  wide  and  ex- 
tensive district  of  undulating  land  in  the  direction  of  Midhuret 
and  Pet  worth,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  rich  woodland 
scenery,  the  view  in  that  direction  being  terminated  by  "  The 
Downs,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Brighton  and  Worthing.  Following 
the  chain  of  hills  westward,  we  notice  Charlton  Forest  and 
Duncton,  near  which  an  observatory,  on  the  estate  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  at  Lavhigton,  forms  a  pleasing  object  in  the  distant 


We  next  notice  "  The  Downs "  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goodwood,  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  while 
more  immediately  in  our  front  the  hills  rise  in  proud  grandeur, 
forming,  as  it  were,  part  of  a  vast  amphitheatre  ;  the  view  being 
terminated  in  the  extreme  west  by  the  Hampshire  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petersfield,  from  which  place  Dangstein  is 
situated  about  five  miles. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mansion  the  view  is  indeed  grand, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  Hampshire  hills  to  the  west,  while  to 
the  north  those  of  Surrey  are  faintly  visible  in  the  distance ; 
eastward,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  immediately  beneath  us,  stretches 
that  fertile  valley  known  as  the  "  The  Weald  of  Sussex." 

This  portion  of  the  county  which  at  some  remote  period  was 
doubtless  a  vast  forest,  commences  near  the  borders  of  Hamp- 
shire in  that  beautiful  and  romantic  glen  called  Harting  Comb, 
and  terminates  at  the  east  of  the  county  near  Hastings.  This 
lovely  valley  (till  lately  a  waste,  but  now  enclosed),  is  a  spot 
worthy  alike  of  poet  or  painter's  praise.  It  is  often  spoken  of 
by  the  renowned  Gilbert  White  in  his  "Natural  History  of 
Selbourne,"  and  contains  many  rare  plants  of  great  interest  to 
the  botanist. 

The  view  to  the  south  and  south-east  extends  over  a  vast 
area  of  the  fair  county  of  Sussex  ;  and  where  now  stands  the 
peaceful  mansion  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  mighty  War- 
wick, would  in  olden  times  have  been  a  fitting  spot  for  one  of 
the  feudal  castles  of  that  renowned  baron. 

But  as  it  is  our  intention  in  the  present  instance  to  notice, 
however  imperfectly,  the  gardens  and  conservatories  at  Dangstein, 
we  will  leave  for  awhile  the  mansion  and  the  delightful  scenery 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  at  once  proceed  to  them.  Taking 
our  route  by  a  broad  terrace  walk  leading  eastward  from  the 
mansion,  through  a  portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds  on  our 
way  to  the  old  kitchen  garden.  This  portion  of  the  kitchen 
gardens,  which  is  about  one  acre  in  extent,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  range  of  vineries,  Peaeh-houses,  and  an  East  Indian 
Orchid-house,  the  whole  forming  a  frontage  200  feet  in  length. 
A  Fig-case  37  feet  long  occupies  a  portion  of  the  east  wall  of 
the  garden.  The  walls  are  well  filled  with  healthy  fruit  trees, 
and  the  quarters  or  divisions  of  the  garden  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally with  the  choicest  sorts  of  vegetables. 

On  entering  the  Orchid-house,  which  is  filled  for  the  most  part 
with  East  Indian  epiphytes,  the  lover  of  the  rare  and  gorgeous 
flora  of  the  east  will  pause  to  admire  the  beautiful  and  curi- 
ous productions  of  Nature  here  collected  together.  Amongst 
other  rare  and  va'uable  specimens  of  this  charming  tribe  of 
plants  we  noticed  tine  examples  of  Vanda  suavia  and  tricolor, 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  loaded  with  flower,  Vanda 
suavis  being  unusually  fine.  Saccolabium  retusum,  pra?morsum, 
Blumei,  and  guttatuin.  vErides  Larpenta;,  with  six  spikes  of 
flower;  Fieldingii,  or  fox's-brush,  the  spikes  of  which  were 
nearly  3  feet  in  length;  odoratum  majus,  and  Brookii,  in  fine 
flower.  The  rare  and  curiously  beautiful  Cypripedium  eaudatum 
roseum,  and  hirsutissimum,  both  finely  in  flower.  A  noble 
specimen  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  measuring  more  than  4  feet  round, 
and  showing  an  abundance  of  bloom;  and  an  equally  fine  one  of 
the  rare  and  beautiful  white-Cowering  Cvmbidium  eburneum. 


Wc  also  noticed  fine  specimens  of  Tanda  eoerulea  Batemanni 
and  gigantea  (the  latter  very  rare)  ;  Angi  tecum  eaudatum,  ebur- 
neum, and  virescens,  in  robust  health ;  Dendrobium  Dalhousi- 
anum,  Farmeri,  and  others ;  Ladia  superbiens  and  pnrpurata  ;  a 
splendid  specimen  of  a  beautiful  and  rare  Cattleya  Aclandise,  with 
three  fine  flowers  ;  Cattleya  crispa,  lobata,  and  Pinelli,  Sarco- 
podium  Lobbii,  Uropedium  Liudeni,  and  others  equally  beautiful, 
but  too  numerous  to  mention.  Hoyas  and  other  climbing 
plaots  are  trained  to  the  roof.  The  back  wall  is  covered  iviili  a 
fine  plant  of  Vanilla  luteseens,  which  ha3  lately,  through  great 
skill  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  ripened 
several  fine  pods  of  fruit.  We  must  not  fail  to  add,  that  the 
whole  are  in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  reflect  great  credit 
on  their  manager. 

We  next  enter  a  vinery  well  stocked  with  healthy  young 
Tines,  the  fruit  of  which  at  the  period  of  our  visit  (early  in 
May),  was  on  the  point  of  colouring.  The  sorts  grown  being 
Black  Hamburgh,  Frontignan,  Dutch  Sweetwater,  and  Chasselas 
Miasque.  Figs  are  trained  to  the  back  wall  of  this  house ;  and 
being  planted  in  a  well-prepared  border  they  appear  to  be 
thriving  admirably,  although  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  this 
fruit  always  attains  a  greater  perfection  when  grown  in  a  house 
expressly  devoted  to  its  culture.  The  next  house  we  enter  is 
filled  with  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  of  which  there  was  an 
abundant  crop ;  the  foliage  was  in  a  fine  healthy  condition — a 
great  desideratum  in  successful  Vine-growing.  Figs  are  cul- 
tivated in  pots  placed  on  a  border  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  the 
front  benches  being  occupied  with  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in  pots. 
In  the  whole  of  the  three  vineries  the  shelves  are  well  filled  with 
Strawberries  in  a  fine  fruiting  condition  ;  the  sorts  grown  being 
Keens'  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  and  Ingram's  Prince  of  Wales. 
Passing  through  the  late  vinery  we  reach  the  Peach-house,  a 
commodious  structure  28  feet  long  by  13  feet  wide.  Here  the 
trees  are  in  a  healthy  condition  and  well  stocked  with  fruit.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  house  is  a  Peach-case  60  feet  hi  length.  The 
trees  are  trained  to  the  wall,  and  the  lights  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  They  afford  admirablt  pro- 
tection from  the  spring  frosts,  and  serve  materially  to  assist  in 
ripening  the  wood  in  autumn — two  very  desirable  objects  in  this 
changeable  climate.  At  the  back  of  the  range  of  hothouses  we 
have  just  passed  through  are  the  various  sheds  and  storerooms — 
necessary  appendages  to  a  first-rate  horticultural  establishment. 

Immediately  facing  these  is  a  range  of  low  span-roofed  houses 
102  feet  in  length,  divided  into  four  compartments.  The  first 
we  enter  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  e^mmoner  sorts  of 
stove-lloweriug  plants,  consisting  of  Gardenias,  Ixoras,  Begonias, 
Rondeletias,  Dipladenias,  &c.  After  bestowi  g  a  glance  on  these 
we  enter  what  is  called  "  the  tank-house."  Here  are  cultivated 
many  of  the  rare  and  curious  productions  of  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  climes. 

Amongst  others,  new  and  rare,  we  noticed  Pothos  argyrea 
trained  to  a  wire  trellis,  the  central  portion  of  which  was  filled 
with  rough  pieces  of  peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  in  which  the 
plant  had  rooted  freely — its  beautifully  variegated  leaves  may  be 
almost  said  to  vie  in  splendour  with  those  gems  of  "  the  vege- 
table .  creation  "  the  genus  Ancectochilus,  Sphterostema  mar- 
morata,  and  Allocasia  metallica,  both  new  and  rare  plants,  the 
foliage  of  the  former  being  of  a  bright  silvery  hue ;  a  good 
specimen  of  the  new  and  rare  Cissus  porphyrophyllus — this  beau- 
tiful plant  will  certainly  prove  a  very  fitting  companion  for  the 
Sphserostema,  both  of  which  are  valuable  additions  to  our  stove 
climbing  plants.  We  also  noticed  Plocostemon  lasianthum,  the 
flowers  of  which  somewhat  resemble  the  Hoyas.  Here,  also, 
were  fine  specimens  of  Gleichenia  flabellata,  microphylla,  and 
dichotoma  ;  Pleopeltis  nigreseens  ;  Neotopteris  nidus  (the  Bird's- 
nest  Fern)  ;  Marattia  laxa  ;  Olfersia  cervina,  and  the  deheately- 
beautiful  Gleichenia  hecistophylla,  and  other  plants  equally  in- 
teresting and  beautiful.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  notice 
Tacca  integrifolia,  the  curiously-formed  flowers  of  which 
resemble  a  bat  with  its  wings  extended. 

A  tank  occupies  a  portion  of  this  division,  iu  which  are  grown 
Nymphreas,  Nelumbiums,  and  other  aquatics.  Around  the 
sides  of  this  tank  is  a  choice  collection  of  Lycopods,  and  Scla- 
ginellas,  the  delicate  fronds  of  many  drooping  gracefully  to  the 
water's  edge.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  here 
collected  together,  including  Lyalli,  atro-viridis,  Wallichi,  Lobbi, 
rubrieaulis,  caulescens,  and  others ;  the  rare  Lyoopodium 
lateralc  from  New  Zealand,  L.  phlegniarin,  and  a  new  species 
from  Borneo,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Son,  of  the  Clapton 
Nurseries,  London. 
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Connected  with  the  large  tank  is  a  smaller  one,  in  which  is 
grown  tho  rare  and  curious  Lace  or  Lattice  Plant  of  Madagascar 
(Ouviramlra  fenestraUs),  the  beautiful  net-like  leaves  of  which 
float  gracefully  near  (lie  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  a  plant 
which  is  said  to  have  baffled  the  skill  of  many  first-rate  cul- 
tivators of  plants,  but  the  treatment  it  receives  at  Dangstein 
appears  to  answer  admirably.  As  we  before  observed,  it  is 
grown  in  a  small  tank  connected  with,  and  supplied  from  the 
larger  one  ;  a  waste-pipe  curries  off  the  superabundant  water,  by 
which  means  a  continual  circulation  is  obtained ;  the  water  is 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  temperature  of  from  75°  to  80°. 
To  all  lovers  of  the  curious  and  beautiful  this  plant  must  ever 
afford  delight.  Its  introduction  into  this  country  is  due  to  the 
perseverance  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  a  gentleman 
who  has  gained  a  worldwide  celebrity  for  his  researches  and 
description  of  the  natural  history  of  Madagascar. 

Immediately  over  these  tanks  are  grown  different  species  of 
Sarracenias  placed  on  inverted  pots  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  collection  consists  of  the  following  varieties : — ■ 
Drummondi,  flava,  purpurea,  rubra,  and  variolaris.  They  are 
all  in  an  unusually  fine  condition,  the  leaves  or  pitchers  of 
S.  Drummondi  and  flava  measuring  more  than  2  feet  in  length. 
We  fear  that  justice  is  seldom  done  to  these  curious  produc- 
tions of  Nature,  but  a  personal  inspection  of  those  we  saw  at 
Dangstein  would  go  far  to  prove  what  really  beautiful  objects 
they  are  when  a  proper  amount  of  attention  is  paid  to  their 
cultivation.  Here,  also,  are  the  beautiful  little  Cephalotus  folli- 
oularis  (the  Australian  Pitcher  Plant),  Drosera  dichotoma, 
Nepenthes  phyllamphora,  lsevis,  and  others. 

The  next  division  of  this  house  is  filled  with  Begonias  and 
Caladiums,  plants  alike  remarkable  for  the  great  beauly  and 
diversity  of  their  foliage.  Of  the  former  there  is  a  good  col- 
lection, whilst  the  latter  contains  most  of  the  sorts  in  cultivation, 
including  C.  argyrites,  argyrospilum,  Brongniarti,  Chantini, 
Houlletii,  Wightii,  Neumann,  and  others.  Amongst  these  are 
introduced  some  of  the  finer  sorts  of  Marantas,  including  fasciata, 
regalis,  rosea  liueata,  and  Warezewiezi.  A  fine  plant  of  Ste- 
phanotis  floribunda  was  trained  to  the  roof  and  showing  an 
abundance  of  flower.  The  fourth  and  last  division  is  occupied 
with  some  of  the  more  choice  and  delicate  sorts  of  Ferns,  a 
portion  being  devoted  to  Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  &c.  Amongst  the 
different  sorts  of  Ferns  are  good  specimens  of  Pteris  tricolor 
and  argyrea,  Cheilanthes,  Nothochhenas,  Gymnogrammas,  &c., 
in  great  variety,  and  all  in  excellent  health.  Also,  Adiantum 
cristatum,  Lindssea  Lowi,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Silver 
Tree  Fern  of  JNew  Zealand  (Cyathea  dealbata).  A  small  case 
occupies  a  portion  of  one  of  the  sides  of  this  division,  in  which 
were  nice  young  specimens  of  Erionema  marmorea,  Campy- 
lobotrys  argyroneura,  and  others.  Leaving  these  houses  and  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  objects  they  contain,  we  pass  on  to 
"  the  orchard-house,"  and  tropical  fruit-house,  the  two  forming 
a  frontage  of  130  feet. 

In  the  former,  which  is  a  lean-to  structure  90  feet  long  by 
12  feet  wide,  are  well-trained  trees  of  Peaches,  Apricots,  Phims, 
Nectarines,  and  Cherries,  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Peaches,  well  stocked  with  fruit.  The  trees  are  planted  out  in 
well-prepared  borders,  that  system  of  culture  being  preferred  to 
growth  in  pots.  They  certainly  appear  to  thrive  admirably,  and 
we  were  informed  that  they  annually  produce  good  crops  of  fruit. 
Vines  are  trained  to  the  roof,  and  from  their  present  healthy 
appearance  bid  fair  to  produce  a  plentiful  supply  of  ft  uit  in  the 
autumn.  Leaving  these  we  enter  the  tropical  fruit-house,  a 
span-roofed  building  40  feet  long,  2i  feet  wide,  the  height  of 
the  centre  being  about  12  feet,  This  house  was  erected  ex- 
pressly for  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  most  esteemed  fruits  of 
tropical  climes.  It  contains  fine  plants  of  Alphonso  Mango, 
and  Mangifera  indica  (Mango  trees),  the  far-famed  Mangosteen, 
Garcinia  Mangostana,  Blighia  sapida,  the  Wampee  Tree  of 
China  (Cookia  punctata),  Myristica  sebifera  and  moschata 
(Nutmeg  trees),  Musa  Cavendishi,  and  Castiglioni,  Psidium 
Oattleyanum  and  pyriferum  (red  and  yellow  Guavas)  loaded 
with  fruit ;  Eugenia  Jambos  (the  Rose  Apple),  in  fine  fruit ; 
the  Allspice  (Pimento  vulgaris),  and  many  others.  Here,  also, 
are  fine  specimens  of  the  much-esteemed  Mandarin  Orange.  To 
the  roof  are  trained  different  varieties  of  fruiting  Passifloras, 
P.  edulis  producing  a  fine  crop  of  fruit.  At  the  west  end  of 
this  house  is  a  tank,  over  which  ore  suspended  some  choice  sorts 
of  Ferns,  including  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  rare  and 
curious  Stag's-horn  Fern  (Platycerium  grande),  P.  stemmaria 
and  alcicorne,  Hymenodium  criuitum,  and  the  rare  and  beau- 


tiful Drynaria  quereifolia.  In  this  house  the  plants  are  placed  in 
sunken  beds,  hot-water  pipes  being  conducted  under  the  surface 
of  the  gravel  on  which  the  plants  are  placed. 

Leaving  this  house  we  pass  on  through  another  portion 
of  the  gardens  on  our  way  to  the  Palm-house.  This  is  a  noble 
structure  80  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  the  central  portion  being 
30  feet  in  height.  It  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  in- 
cluding the  central  division,  with  three  wings  attached.  We 
enter  at  the  west  wing  of  the  building,  which  is  that  portion 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  some  of  the  finer  sorts  of  stove-flower- 
ing plants.  Here  are  good  specimens  of  Ixoras,  Allamandas, 
Centradenias,  Chlorant.hus  inconspicuus,  Euphorbias,  Heliconias, 
Clerodendrons,  and  others,  in  fine  flower;  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  beautiful  Hexacentris  mysorensis,  trained  to  a  large  globe 
trellis  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Franciscea  latifolia,  and  others. 
Trained  to  the  end  wall  is  a  fine  plant  of  the  Renanthera 
coccinea  showing  flower.  Creepers  are  trained  to  the  roof. 
Amongst  others  of  great  beauty  we  noticed  the  pale  blue- 
flowering  Thunbergia  Harrisii,  or  laurifolio,  and  the  curiously- 
flowering  Aristolochia  gigas,  and  Momordica  mixta,  the  former 
stated  to  be  becoming  very  rare  in  the  country. — W.  G.  P.  G. 
(To  be  continued?) 


PLANTS   SLIGHTLY  FROSTED. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  inst.  we  got  up  and  looked  out 
upon  a  frost  12°  below  freezing,  the  thermometer  standing  at 
20°,  and  not  a  single  fire  had  we  put  on  the- night  before!  We 
were  not  long  in  dressing,  nor  in  getting  to  the  fires.  Had  them 
all  put  on,  then  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  various  houses  : 
first  the  greenhouse  conservatory.  In  the  coldest  end  Primulas 
looking  most  disconsolate  and  covered  over  with  white  rime, 
leaves  all  stiff.  Some  Camellias  white  over.  A  pot  of  Mig- 
nonette the  same.  Chrysanthemums,  the  crimson  bloom  all 
powdered  with  rime.  Next  house :  First  vinery  all  right, 
greater  body  of  ah-  and  a  fire  on  the  day  before.  Second  vinery, 
not  so  right.  Some  bedding  Geraniums  near  the  glass,  leaves 
all  stiff,  and  powdered  with  rime.  A  north  house,  a  sort  of 
omnium  gatherum  of  old  Geraniums  and  the  forcing  stuff,  all 
stiff  with  frost. 

Well,  here  was  a  pretty  mess.  Instead  of  getting  into  a  stew 
about  it,  and  bruising  the  frosty  leaves  by  covering  up,  we  just 
fell  back  upon  our  usual  method  of  getting  the  fires  as  brisk  as 
possible,  and  raising  the  temperature,  whilst  the  glass  is  covered 
by  frost ;  considering  the  frost  covering  to  be  as  effectual,  if 
not  much  more  so,  than  an  extra  mat  covering  when  the  sun  has 
melted  and  cleared  the  glass.  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  foolish 
as  to  explain  the  reason  of  all  this,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable, 
for  we  have  not  an  injured  leaf. — N.  H.  P.,  Nottinghamshire. 


THE  OSAGE   OEANGE. 

This  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  has  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
of  any  worth  as  a  fruit-bearing  tree,  and  the  only  place  I  have 
ever  seen  it  turned  to  a  useful  account  is  Fairlawn,  a  gentleman's 
seat  in  the  west  part  of  Kent,  where  it  was  planted  out  in  con- 
siderable quantities  as  a  hedge  plant ;  and  although  it  had  hardly 
arrived  at  a  size  sufficient  to  stand  as  a  fence  against  cattle  when 
I  saw  it,  without  a  little  protection  on  the  field  side,  its  robust 
appearance  and  quick  growth  indicated  that  it  would  shortly 
take  that  position.  The  spirited  owner,  Mr.  Ridgway,  being 
sanguine  that  it  would  make  a  firm,  useful,  good  hedge.  And  as 
a  plant  its  shining  green  foliage  looks  well  in  summer,  and  being 
armed  with  thorns  is  better  adapted  to  resist  the  nibbling  attacks 
of  cattle  than  most  other  plants,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  neighbour- 
ing nurseryman  offered  it  at  a  reasonable  price  for  hedge  purposes  ; 
but  I  have  not  seen  it  in  use  as  such  anywhere  but  at  Fairlawn, 
where,  also,  many  other  experiments  were  being  made  with 
shrubs  and  trees  generally  esteemed  tender.  Indian  Azaleas 
being  planted  out  by  scores,  and  were  doing  remarkably  well,  as 
were  also  some  of  the  more  choice  kinds  of  Rhododendrons,  and 
the  most  recently -introduced  Conifers,  but  I  never  heard  of  the 
Osage  Orange  blooming  there.  Most  likely  when  it  does  so  it 
will  be  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  and  then 
rarely  ri|>en,  and  are  cut  baek  by  the  frost.  Against  a  wall, 
however,  in  dry  situations,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  it  may  have 
bloomed.  If  so,  perhaps  some  one  will  be  kind  enough  to  de- 
scribe it  through  the  pages  of  The  Joukjjal  op  Hoeticultubb. 
— J.  Robsoit. 
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THE  BOTANICAL  FEATURES   OF    THE   SIDES   OF  LOCH   NESS. 
By  George  Andeksox,  Esq.,  Inverness. 


Of  botany  it  lias  been  justly  said,  tbat  "the  spleen  is  seldom 
felt  where  Flora  reigns ; "  and  although  I  cannot  expect  to  add 
any  inducements  to  its  study,  yet  I  will  crave  the  indulgence  of 
ruy  readers  while  I  offer  a  few  observations,  made  several  years 
ago,  giving  some  faint  idea  of  a  district  as  richly  decked  with 
Nature's  bounties  as  any  in  the  British  Isles. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Highlands  as  the 
land  of  storms,  of  darkness,  and  of  desolation  ;  and  when  we 
have  beheld  the  huge  mountains  rising  in  our  way  and  crossing 
our  path,  as  if  forbidding  approach  to  the  retired  habitations 
within  their  bosoms,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  rich 
descriptions  of  vegetable  life,  on  the  rocky  bounds  of  Loch 
Katrine,  so  powerfully  given  by  the  bard  of  our  times,  can 
extend  to  the  north  of  that  celebrated  inlet.  Neither  will  our 
prepossessions,  if  taken  from  Dr.  Johnson,  be  at  all  calculated 
to  remove  that  dread  of  vegetable  death,  which  the  first  sight  of 
the  cold  Celtic  hills  is  apt  to  impress  on  the  traveller  who 
journeys  from  the  south.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  character 


of  our  Caledonian  mountains  is,  in  general,  that  of  bleakness 
and  sterility,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  how,  with  this 
prevailing  barrenness,  spots  should  be  found,  and  sunny  braes 
and  winding  valleys  should  present  themselves,  clothed  with  the 
most  enlivening  and  luxurious  vegetation.  As  men,  I  believe 
we  can  easily  understand  why,  to  the  lonely  shepherd, 
11  Dear  must  his  cot  be  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  the  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storms  ;  " 

but  as  naturalists,  admitting  the  increased  warmth  of  the  sun's 
rays  in  deep  sequestered  glens,  and  fine-lying  hillocks,  it  is  stilt 
not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  vast  multiplicity  of  forms,  and 
the  beauty  and  closeness  of  the  "bonny,  wee,  crimson-tipped 
flowers  "  that  everywhere  bedeck  their  surface. 

Though  torn  by  wintry  rains,  and  stunted  by  early  snows,  I 
believe  every  one  who  has  wandered  among  them,  and  contem- 
plated the  sweet-scented  flowers  of  the  wild  Thyme  and  the 
waving  Heather  in  its  bloom,  or  followed  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  I  have  done,  the  haunts  of  the  dun  deer  and   the  roe,  wilt 


LOCH  NESS,  FROM  TUE  BLACK  HOCK. 


be  tempted  to  apply  to  them,  with  but  a  small  change  of  words, 
the  expressions  of  the  eastern  poet — 

"  Our  rocks  arc  rough,  but  smiling  there 
The  Aeacia  waves  her  yellow  hair. 
Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  hived  the  less 
For  blooming  in  a  wilderness. 

'-  Our  sands  are  bare,  hut  down  their  si-  p2 
The  silver-footed  antelope 
As  gracefully  and  gailv  springs, 
As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  kings." 

But  I  believe  the  variety  and  beauty  of  our  alpine  and  lea 
plants  are  well  known  and  generally  acknowledged.  I  am  not 
aware,  however,  if  the  number  and  copiousness  of  the  forest 
trees  and  brushwood  plants,  to  be  met  with  on  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  Highlands,  have  been  properly  ascertained  and 
noticed,  or  whether  it  is  generally  known  that  many  of  those 
larger  trees,  which  are  thought  almost  peculiar  to  more  southern 


counties,  have  been  frequently  found  of  tolerable  size  in  many 
parts  of  the  districts  I  allude  to. 

I  must  offer  a  general  and  short  description  of  the  face  of  the 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  very  peculiar  features  of  this  part  of 
the  island  that,  similar  to  the  extensive  valley  which  cuts  across 
our  southern  division,  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  that  of  the 
Clyde,  there  is  in  the  north  an  equally  extensive  one,  less  elevated, 
but  more  abundant  in  water,  which  connects,  by  its  lakes  and  by 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  German 
Sea,  and  which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Glen 
of  Scotland.  Two-and-twenty  miles  of  this  natural  opening  are 
occupied  by  the  deep  waters  of  Loch  Kess,  and  if  the  mountains 
which  surround  its  margin  are  not  so  picturesque,  towering,  and 
rugged,  as  those  of  the  west  coast,  they  are  still  more  varied  in 
inclination  and  outline,  more  protected  from  the  rage  of  the 
Al  lantic  storms,  more  exposed  to  the  sun,  and,  therefore,  moro 
favourable  to  vegetation. 
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Throe  or  four  lateral  valleys,  all  of  them  differing  in  botanical  I  wave   with  the  stately  foliage  of  the  purple  Foxglove;  the  in- 

charaeters,  according  as  ihey  are  wide  or  narrow,  and  transversed     terrening  spaces  of  green  sward  are  filled  with  twining   branches 

by  a  smooth-flowing  stream  or  a  foaming  torrent,  open  them    |  of  the  white  and   red  Dog   Rose,  in  contrast  with  the  yellow 

selves  to  the  lake,    and   discbarge  their  moisture    into   its 

collected  waters.     One  of  these,  called  the  Glen  of  Urqubart, 

is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  much  admired  from  the  climb- 
ing woods  of  Birch  and  Fir  which  adorn  its  sides,  screening 

it  from  the  wintry  blast,  and  from  the  broad  fields  of  highly 

cultivated  land  which  occupy  its  lower  acclivities.  It  expands 

at  its  junction  with  the  lake,  into  a  wide  bay,  one  of  whose 

promontories  rises  gently  in  rounded  terraces  of  green  coppice 

and     corn   land — where   formerly   stood   one   of  the   early 

wooden  churches  of  the  seventh  century,  built  according  to 

the  Breverium  Aberdonense,  of  hewen  Oak,  and  dedicated  to 

St.  Hoabrutha.      The  other   promontory  is   crowned   with 

the   venerable  walls  of  the   Castle   of  Urqubart,  once   the 

seat  of  the  proud  Curnyns,   Earls   of  Badenoch,   and  the 

last  castle  which   stood  out   against  the  usurping  arms  of 

Edward  I.     In  case  I  should  forget   afterwards,  I  may  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  here,  "  where  ruin  greenly  dwells,"  are 

found  some  elegant  specimens  of  the  beautiful  plant  Gera- 
nium lucidum. 

The  hills,  stretching  on  both  sides  from  the  Vale  of  Urqu- 
bart, are  well  clothed  with  wood,  among  which  the  Fir,  the 

Weeping  Birch,  and  the  hoary  Hawthorn,  are  conspicuous; 

but   the  most  interesting  feature  of  them,  is  the  height  to 

which  cultivation  has  been  carried,  and  the  curiously-disposed 

patches  and  terraces,  raised  one  above  another,  wherever  the 

slope   of  the  hill,  and   the  absence   of  stagnant  water  and 

brushwood,  have  allowed  and  encouraged  the  exertions   of 

industry.     Perhaps  the  more  regular  farmer  might  be  dis- 
posed to  smile  at  these  feeble  attempts   to   copy  his  skill ; 

but  to  the  lover  of  picturesque  hamlet  scenery,  as   well  as  to 

the  botanist,  they  will  ever  be  beautiful  and  interesting. 
The   south   side   of  the   lake,  is   equally   diversified   and 

romantic  ;  indeed,  it  forms  the  avenue  to  the  celebrated  Fall 

of  Foyers,  of  which  so  many  excellent  descriptions  have  been 

written.     At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake  we   find  a  flat 

alluvial  plain,  stretching  away  towards  the  town  of  Inverness 

and  Fort  George.     On   this  plain  are  situated  the  regular 

farms  of  the  district,  and  from  it  is  seen  one  of  the  finest 

approaches  to  the  lake,  as  well  as   the   best  positions    for 

viewing  the  grand  chains  of  mountains  in  the  background. 

The  low   waving  knolls  scattered  over  this  plain,  with  the 

smooth-flowing  sandstone  hills  which   bound  its  sides,  are 

covered  with  planted  Firs  and  hard  woods,  very  different  in 

appearance  from  those  we  find  rooted  in  their  parent  rocks  a 

little  way  on.     On  coming  to  the  place  where  the  road  is 

first  made  to  observe  the  windings   of  the   lake,  highland 

scenery    immediately     assumes   its    wild    superiority — cul- 
tivation recedes  at  every  step — the  bare  rocks  advance  to  the 

edge  of  the  road — the  alpine  torrent  is  heard  dashing  over 
their  surface — the  wind  begins  to  whistle  through  the  tender 
branches     of      the 
Birch  —  and     the  .,     lv 

lake,  dashing  its 
waves  at  our  feet, 
all  powerfully  con- 
vince us  that  we 
are  now  fairly  in 
the  land  of  the 
"mountain  and 
flood." 

The  road,  cut  in 
many  places,  espe- 
cially on  the  north 
side,  out  of  the 
solid  rocks,  winds 
along  their  jutting 
foreheads,  over- 
hung with  the 
drooping  boughs 
of  the  Birch,  or 
shaded  by  the 
spreading  arms  and 
trunks  of  the  wild 

Ash,  the  Oak,  and  

theHawthorn.  The  L0CH  NESS' 

declivities  of  the  hills  above  us  are  covered  with  thick  woods  of  I  Honeysuckle.      Here,    then,    the  botanist    should 

the  same  tree3,  intermingled  with  the  Ha2il;  the  abrupt  orags  |  researches. — (Gardeners'  3£agazin>,  of  Botany.) 
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TINE    BOOTS    PEOTEUDING   FEOM  THE 
POTS. 

I  have  a  dozen  Black  Hamburgh  Tines  in  pots,  three  years 
old.  When  I  purchased  them  in  the  autumn  I  placed  them  on 
some  loose  dung,  and  I  find  that  the  roots  have  grown  through 
the  pots  into  the  dung.  When  I  want  to  move  them  into  the 
forcing-house,  what  had  I  better  do  with  the  roots  that  have 
come  through? — Vastus. 

[If  you  propose  putting  the  pots  into  a  bed  of  fermenting 
material,  or  on  a  bed  of  earth,  you  had  better  lift  the  roots  and 
plant  them  again.  If  you  propose  placing  the  pots  on  a  shelf  or 
stage,  you  could  place  the  pots  inside  of  a  saucer,  or  even  of  a 
larger  pot,  and  that  being  filled  also  with  earth,  you  would 
minimise  the  trouble  in  attending  to  them.  If  you  propose 
growing  the  Vines  in  these  pots,  and  exhibiting  them  as  Vines 
in  pots,  then  you  must  cut  these  roots  away  and  prevent  any 
growing  afterwards.     There  will  be  plenty  of  roots  in  the  pots.] 


TEAINING    ON    WALLS    BY.     NAILS,  AND 
SHEEDS,  AND  OTHEB  MODES. 

The  whole  question,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Starkie  Baldwin,  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  circumstance.  In  old  walls  that  can  hardly 
be  made  worse,  the  old  custom  of  nailing  may  still  be  resorted 
to.  Circumstances  compel  us  to  resort  to  this  old-fashioned 
mode,  but  we  use  as  few  shreds  as  possible,  as  we  do  not  think 
that  either  walls  or  trees  are  improved  in  appearance  by  being 
made  to  resemble  a  rag  shop.  Whenever  a  wall  is  fresh  faced, 
fresh  pointed,  or  a  good  new  wall  provided,  we  should  decidedly 
in  every  case,  either  wire  or  stud.  For  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Cherries,  the  wires  may  be  strained  two  bricks  apart,  and  2  inches 
from  the  wall.  All  the  larger  shoots  we  would  fasten  with  rope- 
yarn.  In  nailing  in  the  common  way,  we  would  use  rope-yarn 
or  willows,  using  thread  in  the  one  case,  and  small  shreds  in  the 
other  for  points.  For  Apricots  and  Peaches,  we  would  have  the 
wire  strained  to  studs  only  1  inch  from  the  wall.  This  would 
afford  plenty  of  room  for  the  tying,  and  yet  permit  of  no  great 
draught  of  air  between  the  trees  and  the  walls — in  fact,  the 
leaves  at  thia  distance,  and  the  wood  too,  will  receive  a  good 
amount  of  heat  from  the  wall,  and  there  will  be  no  holes  in  the 
walls  for  harbouring  woodlice  and  numberless  other  insects  and 
their  eggs.  This  plan  we  balieve  would  in  a  few  years  be  cheaper 
than  nailing,  and,  ere  long,  we  may  so  cultivate  many  trees,  that 
there  will  not  be  so  much  pruning  and  laying-in,  and  fresh  tying 
or  nailing  every  winter.  It  is  quite  practicable  even  with  Peaches 
and  Morello  Cherries,  to  do  nearly  all  the  pruning  and  tying 
in  summer,  and  then  future  gardeners  may  escape  the  rheuma- 
tism and  other  pains  to  which  most  of  us  are  subjected  before 
we  hardly  pass  middle  age.  This  wiring  is  used  greatly  for  con- 
servatory walls,  and  it  wdl  be  equally  efficacious  for  fruit  trees  ; 
but  the  tenderer  the  trees  are,  the  nearer  should  the  wires  be  to 
the  wall,  so  that  the  string  may  just  be  slipped  through  and  over 
it.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  Peaches,  &c,  will  not  ripen  their 
wood  sufficiently  in  cold  places. 

We  have  no  objection  to  Cuba  bast,  except  the  expense.  Wo 
object  even  to  matting  on  the  same  score,  only  when  much  is 
done,  and  workmen  are  careless,  a  little  waste  with  them  is  not 
so  expensive  as  waste  in  thread  would  be.  Common  string  or 
small  tar  cord  for  the  biggest  branches,  and  fine  string  for  the 
smaller  twigs,  tied  loosely  so  that  the  branches  hang  in  the  tie, 
is  the  neatest  and  most  economical  of  all,  if  the  workman  manages 
the  tie-end  so  as  not  to  lose  a  bit  by  cutting  off  close  to  the  knot. 
There  is  not  one  young  gardener  in  a  hundred  but  will  waste  no 
end,  even  of  matting  or  Cuba,  if  not  looked  after.  You  will  find  as 
many  inch,  and  two-inch,  and  three-inch  pieces  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trees,  as,  put  together,  would  have  done  all  the 
tying.  This  can  only  be  avoided  by  using  as  much  of  the  end 
of  the  string  as  will  make  the  knot  and  no  more  Half  an  inch  cut 
off  is  just  so  much  wasted,  whatever  the  tying  material  may  be.  If 
matting  or  Cuba  is  used,  the  strings  if  twisted  should  be  twisted 
only  once,  if  the  ends  are  held  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  will  do. 
How  often  will  a  man  twist  a  string  of  matting,  make  one  tie, 
cut  off  2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  then  stop  to  twist  again  ?  Well, 
a  nice  little  thread  avoids  all  (his,  and  where  much  is  to  be  done 
the  small  ball  of  thread  may  roll  in  the  workman's  pocket.  Such 
cord  and  thread  I  believe  to  be  the  cheapest  scourers  under 
such  circumstances. 

Where  walls  are  good  and  there  is  a  desire  to  keep  them  so,  but 


wiring  is  thought  to  keep  the  trees  too  far  from  the  wall,  fie 
wall  is  studded  with  nails,  designed  to  be  permanent,  and  the 
trees  are  tied  to  (he  nails.  The  distance  of  these  nails  may  be 
regulated  according  to  the  tree  cultivated.  Placed  in  lines  some 
5  inches  or  6  inches  apart  is  a  good  distance.  The  largest  cast 
metal,  or  others  fully  as  large,  should  be  used.  If  such  is  re- 
solved on,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  heat  the  nails  pretty  well  in  an 
old  saucepan,  and  then  pour  them  into  a  ves-el  of  oil,  allow 
them  to  remain  for  an  hour,  and  then  drain  the  oil  from  them 
by  a  Bieve.  Thus  done  they  will  not  rust  for  many  years— a 
matter  of  importance  if  the  wall  is  to  be  kept  nice  and  in  good 
order.  Iron  studs  a  little  larger  than  nails,  with  open  holes  at 
the  ends  would  be  more  handy  but  more  expensive. 

Where  the  old  mode  is  resorted,  we  would  still  prefer  rope- 
yarn,  tar  string,  or  willows  for  the  big  branches,  and  shreds 
only  for  the  smaller  twigs,  and  these  as  small  and  dull  coloured 
as  possible,  The  pack-thread  willow  is  the  best,  and  when  small 
ones  in  quantity  cannot  be  obtained,  from  the  willows  growing 
too  strong  for  that  purpose,  a  part  of  the  shoots  may  be  topped 
in  spring,  which  will  cause  two  or  three  shoots  to  come  instead 
of  one.  In  tying,  the  willow  is  first  twisted  round  the  nail,  then 
brought  round  the  shoots,  and  twisted  with  a  running  knot,  the 
strain  keeps  it  fast  enough.  Men  used  to  it  will  do  the  work  as 
quickly  as  with  rope-yarn  or  more  so. — R.  Fish. 


MUSHROOM    CULTURE. 

Your  correspondent,  "  Agabicus's,"  method  of  growing 
Mushrooms  in  boxes,  is  a  plan  that  suits  me  exactly.  Con- 
sequent on  my  beds  being  every  winter  torn  up  by  mice,  I  am 
having  two  boxes  made,  and  fancy  I  can  have  them  covered 
with  a  wooden-lid  without  injury  to  the  crop,  but  cannot  have 
horse-droppings  from  gatherers  to  prevent  too  rapid  fermenta- 
tion. Do  you  think  a  mixture  of  cowdung  will  have  the  same 
effect  as  a  substitute? — ALPnA. 

[At  this  season  it  will  be  better  to  employ  horse-droppings  from 
the  stable  without  any  mixture  of  cowdung,  as  it  would,  probably, 
check  fermentation  too  much.  There  is  no  necessity  for  horse- 
droppings  from  the  road  unless  very  convenient,  those  from  the 
stable  when  unmixed  only  require  a  little  more  time  to  reduce 
the  violent  heat.  Cowdung  has  not  been  tried,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  recommended.  Small-meshed  wire  coverings  for  the 
boxes  would  be  better  than  wood,  admitting  some  air  and  light, 
and,  probably,  the  Mushrooms  would  be  of  a  higher  flavour.] 


A  PEAE  TEEE  PAETLY  ENCLOSED  IN  AN 
OECHAED-HOUSE— SECOND  CROP  OF  FIGS. 

If,  in  forming  a  lean-to  orchard-house,  a  Winter  Nelis  Pear 
(with  an  eastern  aspect)  of  ten  years'  standing  be  partially 
included  with  its  stem,  should  the  enclosed  branches  be 
encouraged  ? 

Should  a  second  crop  of  Figs  (three  parts  formed)  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  tree,  which  latter  is  placed  in  a  house  provided 
with  boiler  and  water-pipes,  but  only  heated  to  keep  off  the 
effects  of  frost  from  plants  and  flowers  ?  —  A  Suesceibie, 
Bndoii. 

[If  the  Winter  Nebs  is  well  supplied  with  iVuit-buds  it  will 
be  encouraged  to  set  well ;  but  unless  you  can  give  plenty  of  air 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  not  be  so  good  as  if  more  exposed. 

Did  vou  give  more  heat  to  your  Figs  they  would  not  ripen  for 
six  weeks,  and  then  be  flavourless.  With  the  heat  you  speak  of 
they  will  most  likely  drop  ere  long.  Better  take  them  off  at 
once.  Cut  them,  do  not  pull  them.  If  any  about  the  size  of 
Peas,  let  these  remain.] 


FAIEEIE'S   QUEEN  PINE  APPLE. 

In  your  Journal  of  October  29th  I  see  that  Mr.  Appleby,  in 
writing  on  the  "  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,"  in  describing  the 
varieties,  stated  "  Fairrie's  Queen,  I  first  saw  this  fine  variety 
at  A.  Fairrie's,  Esq.,  Aighburth,  near  Liverpool,  in  whose  pinery 
it  fruited,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  England."  Now,  I  am 
anxious  to  know  on  what  authority  this  Pine  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Fairrie's  Queen. 

The  Pine  in  question  was  raised  at  Hurst  House,  near  Liver- 
pool, by  Mr.  Durden,  the  gardener  at  that  place,  and  the  stock 
purchased  by  Mr.  Fairrie  for  a  good  round  sum. 
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It  lias  been  before  the  public  under  tho  name  of  "Hurst 
House  Seedling,"  and  is  sold  as  such. 

It  is  a  particularly  dwarf  variety,  of  good  flavour  in  summer, 
but  nothing  in  winter.  Many  who  have  purchased  it  complain 
of  its  being  Blow  bo  fruit;  but,  as  I  saw  plenty  of  fruit  at  Aig- 
burth,  there  may  be  some  peculiarity  of  treatment  required. 

The  giving  Dew  names  to  plants  already  named  and  known 
may  be  of  use  to  nurserymen  and  those  interested  in  their  sale  ; 
but  the  reverse  to  gardeners  and  purchasers.  It  was  this  alone 
caused  me  to  notice  the  subject,  «a  Mr.  Appleby's  Eairrie's 
.  Queen  Pine  Applo  is  the  Hurst  House  Seedling.— T.  Shoett, 
Mabii  Castle. 


VENTILATING    A    VINERY  —  WATERING  — 
PROPAGATING  BRUSSELS   SPROUTS. 

AThat  do  you  consider  the  most  efficient  and  at  the  same 
time  economical  way  of  ventilating  a  span-roofed  vinery,  27  feet 
by  14  feet,  which,  being  enclosed  on  every  side  by  seven-feet- 
wide  lean-to's  from  the  eaves,  must  have  air  given  in  the  roof? 

The  mode  recommended  by  you  of  swinging  every  alternate 
pane  seems  fraught  with  considerable  difficulty  and  expense ; 
and  moreover,  the  uppermost  pane  of  glass  by  the  roof-tree  is 
not  20  inches  by  15  inches  deep  as  the  rest  of  the  roof,  but  only 
20  inches  by  10  inches  deep,  occasionally  two  slips  of  5  inches 
(so  glaze.:!  for  economy's  sake  to  avoid  waste).  Under  these 
circumstances,  after  conference  with  my  glazier  and  joiner,  I 
cannot  but  think  some  other  plan  might  answer  as  well  or 
better. 

One  plan  would  be  to  have  sash-frames  made  61J,  or  41 
inches  by  25  inches,  to  be  glazed  with  the  two  panes  at  the 
apex,  and  hinged  to  the  roof-tree,  and  shut  and  opened  by  a  flat 
iron  bar  pierced  with  holes  fitting  on  a  stud  in  one  of  the  sash- 
bars,  or  in  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  across  and  between  the  sash- 
bars  to  receive  the  frame.  If  this  seems  to  you  a  likely  plan, 
please  advise  me  as  to  the  length — three  sash-bars  or  two,  and 
as  to  the  number  Which  would  suffice.  I  only  suggest  this  plan, 
because  it  seems  to  me  likely  to  be  cheaper  than  pivoting  a 
square  here  and  there,  and  because  I  cannot  see  how  to  turn  the 
water  by  that  method,  though  I  have  tried  my  best  to  under- 
stand Mr.  Fish's  directions,  Vol.  XXIII. ,  page  347. 

Another  plan  that  has  occurred  to  me  is  to  make  some  of  the 
large  panes  at  the  eaves,  or  any  other  part  of  the  roof,  slide  by 
fastening  a  slip  of  wood  under  them  along  the  sash-bar,  and 
surrounding  the  square  with  tin,  to  the  centre  of  which  a  string 
or  wire  might  be  attached  and  pass  through  an  eye,  so  that  one 
might  pull  the  pane  up  easily.  This  seems  to  me  likely  to  be 
the  cheapest  plan  as  far  as  first  cost  goes,  and  also  the  simplest 
if  it  will  work.  As  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  experienced 
neighbours  or  workmen,  I  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  you 
would  kindly  give  me  your  advice  when  convenient. 

Two  years'  experience  in  orchard-house  culture  has  given  me 
a  suggestion  which,  for  all  I  know,  may  be  nothing  new,  but  at 
all  events  I  feel  myself  bound  to  give  it.  Instead  of  a  syringe, 
I  find  that  a  small  forcing-pump  (fixed  or  moveable),  inserted 
in  a  tank  for  collecting  the  roof  water,  with  Indiarubber  hose 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  not  only  saves  labour  but  enables 
the  svringer  to  deluge  every  leaf  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
certainty.  Of  course,  two  are  required — one  to  pump,  another 
to  direct  the  hose.  Where  the  work  is  done  by  gardeners  I  think 
this  simple  plan  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  saves  much  time  and 
labour  both  in  syringing  and  in  watering  pots.  1  must,  how- 
ever, warn  my  brother  amateurs  that  the  hose  is  very  detrimental 
to  good  clothes,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  such  to 
obtain  an  apparatus  to  be  worked  by  one  alone.  What  I  woidd 
recommend  and  mean  to  adopt  is  a  garden  engine  on  a  scale 
small  enough  to  go  among  the  fruit  trees  without  danger,  with 
a  hose  of  about  4  feet  attached  to  it,  so  that  the  operator  can 
pump  with  otie  hand  and  direct  the  stream  with  the  other. 
Such  a  machine  could  be  made  by  a  plumber  or  tinsmith  for 
about  25s.,  and  would  save  many  an  arm-ache  and  red  spider 
too. 

Before  concluding,  may  I  ask  why  gardeners  habitually  sow 
Brussels  Sprouts,  when  the  plant  will  shoot  again  from  one  of 
the  bottom  buds  if  properly  managed,  and  produce  its  heads  as 
soon  as  sown  plants — a  fact  I  learnt  by  one  or  two  stalks  having 
been  left  in  a  corner  of  my  garden  this  year  ? — Ignohamt/S. 

[Ln  answer  to  your  letter,  Mr.  Eish  says  that  you  would 
need,  at  least  according  to  your  plan,  four  ventilators,  41  inches 


by  25  inches,  and  that  he  has  no  objection  whatever  to  any  of 
the  plans  you  propose  for  ventilating,  provided  sufficient  air  is 
given  ;  and  he  also  thinks,  that  if  you  cannot  open  in  the 
lean-to's  at  the  side,  as  mony  squares  ought  to  be  made  to  open 
in  the  eaves  of  the  central  house.  He  does  not,  however,  think 
that  either  plan  will  be  so  simple  as  one  he  detailed  lately  for 
giving  air  to  a  lean-to  house  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  which 
is  even  simpler  than  that  described  at  page  347,  Vol.  XXIII. 
inasmuch  as  a  stout  screw  nail  does  all  the  work  of  the  pivot. 
Suppose,  then,  that  every  alternate  space  is  ventilated  ;  and  as 
10  inches  would  not  be  enough,  that  these  ventilators  were  20 
by  25,  or  rather  20  by  23  in  the  opening,  for  on  taking  out  the 
ten  and  fifteen-inch  squares,  a  piece  of  wood  2  inches  broad  at 
least  would  have  to  be  inserted  to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the 
squares  and  for  the  bottom  of  the  ventilator  to  rest  upon 
and  just  pass  over  to  throw  the  water  down  the  glass.  The 
space  between  the  rebates  will  therefore  be  20  inches  by  25 
inches  deep.  The  bulk  of  the  ventilator  will  therefore  be  20 
inches  wide.  The  upper  third  will  be  about  18f  inches,  to  as  to 
go  freely  between  the  rafters.  The  top  and  sides  may  be  2  inches 
wide  and  2  inches  deep,  grooved  to  receive  the  glass.  The 
bottom  rail  should,  like  the  front  rail  of  a  common  sash,  be 
2  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick,  and  the  glass  will  rest  upon 
that.  The  lower  part  of  the  ventilator  will  therefore  rest  on  the 
cross-piece  placed  to  receive  the  third  pane  from  the  top,  and 
will  go  between  the  rebates  and  rest  on  the  rafter  at  the  sides. 
The  upper  part  of  the  ventilator  will  go  between  the  rafters,  and 
be  fastened  to  them  with  two  screws  firm  in  the  rafters  but 
loose  in  the  ventilators,  so  as  to  move  easily  as  on  pivots.  A 
string  fastened  to  a  hook  or  ring  in  the  centre  of  the  top  pulls 
the  upper  part  of  the  ventilator  downwards,  and  causes  the 
lower  part  to  rise  upwards,  and  thus  the  air  is  given  at  the  very 
apex  as  well  as  further  down,  and  the  stream  of  air  is  divided. 
These  strings  or  Btout  pieces  of  wire  may  be  fixed  to  a  rod,  and 
all  the  ventilators  moved  at  once  if  deemed  advisable.  When- 
ever the  strain  is  taken  off  the  string  the  ventilators  will  shut  of 
themselves  by  the  weight  of  the  lower  part,  only  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  come  down  with  a  crash.  A  pin  to  fasten  the 
string  to  is  all  that  is  needed.  Where  great  nicety  is  required 
a  little  rain  may  come  in  where  the  ventilator  joins  the  ridge- 
board.  If  there  is  lead  there,  it  could  be  turned  up  at  the  edge, 
so  as  to  throw  the  water  on  the  next  row  of  glass  where  there  is 
no  ventilator.  If  there  is  no  lead,  two  small  fillets  of  wood 
placed  over  the  openings,  will  throw  the  few  drops  past  in  a 
similar  manner.  Then  for  the  part  of  the  ventilator  that  goes 
inwards,  a  strip  of  zinc  may  be  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
rafters  to  overhang  these  upper  eight  inches  of  ventilator  ;  and 
if  great  nicety  were  required,  a  strip  of  zinc  an  inch  wide  might 
overhang  the  lower  end  of  the  ventilator  16  inches  deep  that 
stands  above  the  rebate.  Place  two  strips  of  wood  to  represent 
rafters,  make  a  ventilator  on  the  same  principle,  and  try  it  before 
adopting  it ;  hut  by  all  means  try  any  other  plan  you  consider 
better.  There  is  one  thing  in  which  your  sash  hinged  at  the 
back  and  opening  outwards  will  be  an  improvement — and  that 
is,  you  can  more  easily  cover  the  opening  to  keep  out  flies, 
wasps,  &c.  ;  but  we  like  air  in  such  circumstances  to  come  in 
and  go  out  at  the  highest  point.  We  do  not  think  that  in 
economy  of  air-giving  it  would  excel. 

In  a  span-roofed  house  no  plan  is  better  than  having  a  double 
ridge  and  the  openings  for  air  between  them.  But  for  the  look  of 
the  thing,  we  would  advise  our  correspondent,  if  he  objected  to 
all  these  modes,  to  take  out  his  ten  inches  of  glass  and  have  a 
wooden  ventilator  of  that  width  all  the  way,  say  in  three  divisions, 
which  could  be  raised  easily  by  a  pulley  against  the  back  wall. 

As  for  the  pumping  and  syringing,  it  is  all  very  well  for 
amateurs  :  what  about  the  poor  gardeners'  clothes  ?  Small 
moveable  engines  are  common  enough,  and  are  very  useful  in 
many  eases,  but  no  twisting  and  bending  of  hose  will  ever  get 
about  a  plant  like  the  flexible  arms  of  a  good  workman  with 
a  good  common  syringe.  We  do  not  discourage  any  of  these 
nicknacks — they  encourage  trade,  and  amateurs  can  do  the  work 
often  in  a  moie  cleanly  way  with  them,  just  as  a  lady  may  pick 
up  weeds  nicely  with  a  pair  of  gloves  on,  though  we  Bhould  con- 
sider a  garden  boy  with  gloves  on  for  such  a  purpose  not  worth 
his  salt,  let  alone  the  beef  and  greens.  In  most  cases,  for  general 
purposes  the  simpler  the  tools  are  the  better  and  more  efficiently 
the  work  will  be  done.  A  general  brought  us  one  day  from 
one  part  of  the  garden  to  the  other  extremity,  to  show  us  how 
waterbarrows  on  a  frame  and  wheels  could  be  greatly  improved, 
and  that  was  by  having  a  brass  tap  fixed  near  the  bottom  so  as 
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to  fill  the  pots  from  it.  Now  this  plan  would  suit  a  lady  or  a 
gentleman  nicely,  and  would  save  fine  polished  boots  from  being 
tarnished  ;  but  as  the  barrel  was  hung  on  pivots,  and  could 
easily  be  bent  to  a  side  after  the  first  pailful  or  two  were  dipped 
out  of  it,  we  should  expect  the  barrel  to  be  about  emptied  whilst 
the  man  stood  for  a  pail  to  be  filled  from  the  nice  tap.  If  a 
natural  force  can  be  applied  there  would  be  much  use  in  such 
hose,  not  only  for  particular  but  for  general  purposes  ;  but  in 
the  case  supposed  we  fear  it  srnack9  too  much  of  the  improvement 
in  waterbarrows. 

Gardeners  habitually  sow  Brussels  Sprouts,  because,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  the  best  plan  ;  not  only  will  the  roots  grow  as  you 
state,  but  the  side  shoots  will  also  grow  if  firmly  inserted  in  the 
ground  ;  and  though  many  of  these  will  throw  bloom,  yet,  if 
perseveringly  nipped  off,  a  good  plant  will  ultimately  be  ob- 
tained. We  have  grown  quarters  of  Cabbage  in  the  same  way, 
but  we  found  no  benefit  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  though  it  is 
interesting  for  keeping  a  good  sort.  We  have  now  some  strong 
plants  of  Scotch  Cabbaging  Borecole  or  Kale  that  have  thus 
been  propagated  for  three  years.  At  first  we  did  it  in  case  we  could 
not  get  the  sorts,  stripping  off  shoots  in  April,  and  plant- 
ing them  like  young  plants,  but  we  do  not  see  that  they  are  any 
better  than  young  plants,  though  they  certainly  save  seed,  and 
the  bother  of  slugs  eating  them  when  young  ;  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  an  even  crop,  as  some  side  shoots 
are  more  liable  to  throw  up  flower-stalks  than  others.  We  may 
mention  in  conclusion  that  the  above  Borecole  is  longer  in 
seeding  in  spring  than  any  other  green  we  know.  These  things 
are  nothing  strange  to  gardeners,  but  we  feel  sure  many  amateurs 
and  cottagers  will  be  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  directing 
attention  to  them.  Scarlet  Runner  roots  if  saved  in  sand,  like 
Dahlias,  will  grow  for  a  number  of  years;  but  then  they  do  not 
do  better  than  seedlings.] 


NEW  AND  HARE   PLANTS. 

Hoya  lacunosa   var.   pallidiflora  (Pale-flowered  Furrowed 

Hoy  a). 

Nat.    Ord.,  Asclepiadeje.     Linn.,  Pentandria  Digynia.     This 

has  also  been   called  an  Otostemma.     Elowers  greenish-white, 

and  inconspicuous.    Native  of  Java. — (Botanical  Mag.,  t.  5272.) 

Mctisia  decureens  (Decvrrent-leaved  Mutisia). 
Nat.  Ord.,  Composite,  Mutisiea?.  Linn.,  Syngenesia  super- 
flua.  It  has  also  been  described  as  M.  heliantha.  A  splendid 
species  of  this  scandent,  cirrhose-leaved  genus.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son  flowered  it  in  July  of  the  present  year.  "  It  endured 
the  last  severe  winter  unharmed  in  the  open  air  at  Exeter,  with- 
out a  shelter.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Chilian.  The 
fruticose  plants  of  the  high  and  dry  Ande9  of  Chili,  are  difficult 
of  cultivation,  it  is  feared,  and  require  very  peculiar  treatment." 
—  {Ibid.,  t.  5273.) 

Salvia  cacallefolia  (Cacalia-leaved  Sage). 
Nat.    Ord.,  Labiata?.     Linn.,  Diandria  Monogynia.     Nearly 
related   to    S.  patens.     Native  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  growing  in 
Pine  forests,  and  probably  hardy.     Flowers  deep  blue. —  (Ibid., 
t.  5274.) 

Gonatanthus  saementosus  (Sarmentose  Gonatanthiis). 

Nat.  Ord.,  Aroidere,  Linn.,  Monoeeia  Polyandria.  Also 
called  Caladium  sarmentosum.  The  generic  name  alludes  to  the 
geniculate  character  of  the  spathe,  and  the  specific  name  to  its 
throwing  out  stolones.  Native  of  the  Khasia  and  Himalaya 
Mountains.  Flowered  in  the  Kew  stove  in  May.  Spathe 
tawny  yellow,  and  sometimes  a  foot  long. — (Ibid.,  t.  5275.) 
Impatiens  flaccida  (Soft-leaved  Balsam). 

Nat.  Ord.,  Balsaminea;.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  It 
has  also  had  applied  the  specific  names  of  pulc/ierrima,  latifolia, 
and  htcida.  "  A  lovely  species  of  a  lovely  genus."  Native  of 
Ceylon  mountains,  at  elevations  of  from  4000  to  6000  feet. 
Flowers  purplish-lilac. — (Ibid.,  t.  5276.) 

Spieanthes  ceenua  (Drooping-floicered  Spiranthes). 
Nat.  Ord.,  Orchidere.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  It  has 
been  included  in  the  genera  Ophrys  and  Neottia,  but  with  the 
same  specific  name.  It  is  really  a  native  of  Ireland.  It  was 
discovered  in  1810,  near  Castletown,  opposite  to  Bear  Haven, 
on  the  north  side  of Bantry  Bay,  Cork,  and  is  still  to  be  found 
there.— (Ibid  ,  I.  5277.) 


SCARING  BIRDS  FROM  GQOSEBERRY 
BUSHES. 

Recently  in  TnE  Journal  of  Horticulture  I  observed 
that  a  correspondent  complains  of  the  destructive  ravages  of 
birds  on  his  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  has  hitherto  tried  a  variety 
of  expedients  without  being  successful  in  putting  a  stop  to  their 
depredations.  Here  we  are  terribly  annoyed  by  these  feathered 
imps  attacking  not  only  Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants,  but 
also  May  Duke  Cherries.  The  former,  however,  they  seem  to 
be  specially  fond  of.  But  all  that  we  have  to  do,  as  far  a3 
Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants  are  concerned,  is  to  carry  a 
number  of  white  cotton  threads,  from  point  to  point,  of  the 
young  shoots,  all  over  the  bush,  forming  a  sort  of  net  work, 
this  at  once  puts  a  stop  to  further  mischief.  But  however 
efficient  this  Bimple  remedy  may  prove,  in  some  instances,  it 
utterly  fails  in  others.  In  cases  of  failure  with  cotton  thread,  I 
have  used  red  Berlin  wool  with  good  effect ;  indeed,  it  is  the 
only  preventive  I  have  any  real  faith  in,  put  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cotton  thread,  only  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
white  or  light-coloured  feathers  tied  loosely  on  the  cross  threads. 
I  have  known  this  succeed  in  scaring  them  away  when  everything 
else  tried  had  failed. 

There  is  another  substance  I  have  made  use  of,  and  frequently 
with  good  results,  powdered  hellebore  1  lb.,  to  four  gallons  of 
water  (cold),  well  stirred  and  sprinkled  over  the  "bush  by  means 
of  a  dusting-brush.  We  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars, 
and  on  one  occasion  I  sprinkled  a  quantity  of  it  over  one  or  two 
bushes,  and  noted  the  result,  when  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  hellebore  was  distasteful,  as  these  bushes  in  future  remained 
untouched.  The  wor.-t  of  this  remedy  is,  that  heavy  rains  wash 
it  off  and  leave  them  again  exposed. 

If  your  correspondent  "  D,"  has  not  already  tried  either  of 
the  above,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  the  experiment. — 
J.  D.,  Lancashire. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Every  opportunity  of  favourable  weather  should  be  made 
available  in  carrying  out  wdiatever  digging,  trenching,  and  drain- 
ing have  been  mar-ked  out  for  completion  during  the  winter 
months.  Brussels  Sprouts,  when  the  head  is  cut  the  dead  leaves 
to  be  removed,  but  none  of  the  green  ones,  as  they  protect  the 
young  side  sprouts.  The  same  treatment  is  applicable  to  Scotch 
Kale,  and  other  winter  greens.  Cabbage,  when  a  favourable 
opportunity  occurs  take  advantage  of  it  to  earth  up  the  autumn 
plantation  ;  it  not  only  invigorates  but  prevents  them  from 
being  loosened  by  the  wind.  Caulifloicers,  never  neglect  giving 
air  to  those  under  hand-glasses  and  in  frames  daily,  unless 
during  severe  frost ;  if  the  plants  are  now  drawn  by  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  air  they  will  be  liable  to  button  off.  Endive,  any 
that  may  have  been  planted  in  frames  should  have  air  freely 
admitted,  to  prevent  its  rotting.  Mushrooms,  the  beds  out  of 
doors  to  have  a  thick  covering  of  straw,  over  which  to  be  placed 
mats,  to  protect  them  from  wet  and  frost ;  when  the  straw  i3 
wet  it  should  be  replaced  by  dry.  Parsley,  a9  it  is  indispens- 
able for  the  kitchen  frames  should  be  placed  over  a  portion  to 
protect  it  from  frost,  Borne  roots  should  also  be  potted,  and 
placed  in  some  house,  pit,  or  frame,  where  it  will  be  protected 
from  frost,  and  when  wanted  to  be  placed  in  a  house  where 
forcing  is  going  on.  Potatoes,  the  land  intended  for  their 
culture  to  be  rough  dug,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  manure,  if  employed  at  all, 
to  be  sparingly  applied.  Badishes,  as  soon  as  they  come  up  in 
the  frames  give  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  to  prevent 
drawing.  Strawberries,  if  not  already  done,  to  be  dressed  with 
short  rich  manure ;  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  dig  between  the 
rows,  the  manure  can  remain  on  the  surface  until  the  spring, 
when  it  can  be  slightly  pricked  in  with  the  fork. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Deciduous  shrubs  may  now  be  pruned  whenever  there  is  time, 
except  during  severe  frost.  Many  of  the  large-growing  sorts  will 
require  going  over  to  reduce  strasgling  shoots  to  proper  limits, 
and  to  thin  out  where  too  thick.  Prune  Cytisuses,  Spirseas, 
Deutzias,  and  other  such  low  growing  shrubs,  if  a  good  show 
of  flowers  and  uniformly-shaped  bushes  are  required.  Where 
walks  are  in  good  condition,  but  have  weeds  still  making  their 
appearance  on    the  surface,  recourse   should   be  had  to  hand. 
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picking,  as  the  use  of  the  hoe  and  rake  should  be  avoided  at 
this  season  of  the  year  as  much  09  possible.  Those  walks  which 
are  overrun  with  Starwort,  Liverwort,  and  the  various  Mosses 
hud  better  be  dug  over  with  the  spade,  thereby  consigning  the 
whole  to  oblivion,  and  presenting  a  new  surface  to  the  eye, 
which,  when  rolled  down  smooth  and  level  after  the  operation 
of  digging  is  finished,  will  maintain  a  neat  and  clean  appearance 
for  some  months  to  come.  Take  advantage  of  wet  days  to  clean 
out  flower  and  other  seeds  from  their  stalks,  and  to  tie  them 
neatly  into  packets,  correctly  naming  each  sort ;  also  to  make 
and  write  labels,  to  prepare  sticks,  and  to  tie  them  into  bundles, 
and  to  stow  them  away  in  a  dry  place  until  they  are  wanted. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Continue  to  prune  and  nail  wall  trees  ;  but  in  no  case  should 
old  shreds  be  used  without  boiling,  as  they  generally  contain 
innumerable  eggs  of  insects.  It  is  also  an  excellent  plan  to 
wash  wall  trees  with  hot  water  from  a  garden  engine  ;  it  should 
be  boiling  when  put  into  the  engine. 

STOVE. 
Continue  former  directions,  hardening  growths,  and  endea- 
vouring to  promote  a  quiet  atmosphere,  rather  dry.     Keep  down 
all  unnatural  night  heat. 

GBEENHOTTSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 
Fires  will  be  required  here  occasionally  in  dull  weather,  to  be 
lighted  in  the  morning  in  order  that  the  houses  may  be  thrown 
open  during  the  day  to  promote  a  free  circulation  of  air.  This 
will  dry  up  damp,  and  help  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy 
state.  As  a  damp  stagnant  air  is  the  principal  cause  of  mildew 
amongst  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  Heaths  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  it  is  advisable  to  give  them  as  much  air  as 
possible  at  all  favourable  opportunities.  Stir  the  surface  soil  of 
the  pots,  to  remove  moss  as  well  as  to  promote  a  free  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface.  Seedling  Cinerarias  and  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  to  have  a  shift  if  requisite  ;  if  the  plants  are  strong 
they  may  be  transferred  at  once  to  their  blooming-pots.  Par- 
ticular care  is  now  necessary  to  keep  the  conservatory  dry  ; 
water  to  be  applied  carefully  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  and 
every  drip  or  water  on  the  floor  to  be  mopped  up.  Everything 
in  the  way  of  decaying  blossoms,  leaves,  &c.,  should  be  at  once 
removed  ;  for  if  such  things  are  allowed  to  remain  they  assist  in 
producing  mildew,  dampness,  and  decomposition.  The  winter- 
flowering  Correas,  Epacrises,  Acacias,  Polygalas,  Pimeleas,  &c, 
will  now  begin  to  make  a  charming  addition  to  the  other 
inmates  of  the  conservatory.  Take  care  to  give  attention  to 
judicious  watering,  more  especially  to  the  Epacris  ;  it  will  not 
do  to  trust  this  process  to  inexperienced  or  careless  hands. 
The  bulbs  of  various  Japan  Lilies  to  be  shaken  out  and  repotted 
in  a  good  fibrous  loam  with  a  portion  of  coarse  sharp  sand,  and 
a  pretty  liberal  supply  of  charcoal  intermixed,  good  drainage, 
and  a  portion  of  rubbly  charcoal  to  be  laid  over  the  drainage, 
the  bulbs  just  require  to  be  covered,  while  the  pots  in  the  first 
place  shoidd  only  be  two-thirds  filled  ;  for,  as  they  put  forth 
abundance  of  roots  for  2  inches  or  3  inches  up  the  stem,  they 
may  be  considerably  assisted  by  earthing  up  in  spring  with  the 
same  material.  Let  all  bulbs  arousing  from  their  dormant 
state — such  as  the  Amaryllis  tribe,  the  Lachenalia,  Oxalis,  with 
others — have  very  moderate  supplies  of  water  until  the  leaves 
are  somewhat  expanded. 

FORCING-PIT. 
The  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  potted  in  September  or  the  early 
part  of  October  may  now  be  examined,  and  introduced  succes- 
sively in  small  quantities  to  this  pit  when  their  buds  are  2  inches 
long,  to  be  plunged  overhead  at  the  front  or  darkest  part  of  the 
pit,  covering  them  4  inches  in  the  old  tan.  Shrubs,  if  in  proper 
condition  for  forcing,  may  be  introduced  immediately — such  as 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Roses  of  sorts,  Persian  Lilacs,  Sweet 
Briar,  &e.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

ICE-HOUSE. 
Frost  on  the  16th,  a  fall  of  snow  on  the  17th,  which  saved 
vegetables  much  ;  and  a  keen  frost  on  the  18th  and  19th,  fol- 
lowed by  a  thaw  on  the  20th  have  regulated  most  of  our  opera- 
tions. Cold  pits  shut  up  and  covered  on  the  16th  remained 
covered  until  the  20th,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  openings 
here  and  there.     We  hardly  expected  the  frost  to  continue  ;  but 


if  it  should  have  lasted  a  week  or  more  we  were  unwilling  to 
disturb  the  covering  of  snow,  which  Nature  had  given  us  as  the 
best  of  all  protection;  but  when  the  sun  succeeded  in  melting 
that,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  covering  should  not  be  removed. 
We  would  have  been  at  the  ice-well-filling,  but  that  would  have 
interfered  with  a  shooting  party  ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  wait 
for  the  next  chance.  In  filling  the  ice-house  we  have  used  no 
straw  for  years,  and  it  keeps  all  the  better  for  the  want  of  it.  I 
know  from  trials,  however,  that  a  covering  of  dry  straw  on  the 
top,  and  a  circulation  of  air  over  it  would  keep  it  better  BtL'l. 
As  it  is,  our  house  would  generally  last  two  years  if  we  should 
happen  to  miss  one  season.  Other  people  like  myself  may  have 
had  some  misty  views  on  this  subject ;  but  to  Mr.  Beaton  the 
lovers  of  cool  luxuries  are  indebted  for  a  clear  definite  philo- 
sophical statement  of  the  best  mode  of  preserving  ice  under 
different  circumstances  j  and  it  is  not  the  most  generous  thing 
in  the  world,  to  bring  back  a  portion  of  his  ideas  across  the 
Atlantic  as  some  grand  new  discovery  from  our  Yankee  friends. 
Our  late  friend  Mr.  Errington  would  have  said  that  was 
"screeching  with  his  whistle." 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  chief  thing  here  was  making  Celery  all  snug  and  safe, 
which  the  snow  managed  very  nicely.  A  nice  lot  of  white-hearted 
Cabbage  we  would  have  whipped  into  a  shed,  and  set  them 
then  at  their  leisure,  but  the  snow  saved  us  the  trouble. 
Savoys  are  more  forward  than  usual  this  season;  and,  if  the 
weather  should  again  threaten  to  be  severe,  we  will  do  the  same 
with  them,  so  that  a  little  litter  may  be  thrown  over  them. 
We  have  found  there  is  little  necessity  in  such  circumstances 
for  taking  the  plant  up  by  the  roots;  if  cut  over  by  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  stem  inserted  in  earth,  it  will  absorb 
enough  of  moisture  to  keep  the  head  fresh.  The  same  will 
apply  to  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  when  come  to  fully  half  their 
size.  Looked  after  young  Lettuces,  housed  more  Endive,  and 
boxed  and  potted  more  Parsley  in  case  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinued frost,  as  Parsley  is  a  herb  that  must  be  had  every  day. 
Cleared  away  the  rest  of  the  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  laid 
down  Broccoli  a  little,  commencing  at  the  north  side  of  the 
rows,  taking  out  a  spadeful  or  two  of  earth— say  6  inches  or 
9  inches  from  the  plant,  pressing  the  plant  down  into  the  sloping 
opening,  and  then  covering  the  stems  to  keep  them  down  with 
earth  removed  from  the  next  plants  in  the  rows. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Pruned  a  little  out  of  doors.  Found  that  the  leaves  had  net 
dropped  from  the  Apricots,  and  left  them  alone  in  order  that 
the  first  frost  would  not  be  so  much  felt  by  the  buds.  The 
wind  will  now  sweep  them  off  without  our  help.  Covered  up 
Strawberries  that  were  in  pots  with  hay  and  straw.  Fruit  trees 
and  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  mulched  all  over  with  litter  to  pre- 
vent the  frost  getting  at  the  roots.  Removed  the  leaves  getting 
yellow  from  the  late  vinery,  so  as  to  keep  the  house  sweet.  Gave 
fire  early  with  plenty  of  air,  when  mild,  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
dry.  Roof  too  fiat  tor  this  season,  so  that  the  condensed  mois- 
ture will  drop  at  times  in  spite  of  us.  A  steep  roof  is  the  roof 
for  keeping  Grapes  late,  as  the  water  runs  down  the  glass.  With- 
out that  the  sash-bars  ought  to  be  made  with  grooves  below  them 
to  catch  the  condensed  water  from  the  glass,  as  it  seVcm  drops 
from  the  glass,  but  finds  its  way  to  the  sash-bars.  When  forcing 
of  any  kind  begins,  the  great  thing  is  to  start  gradually. 

ORNAMENTAL  GARDENING. 
Iii  the  stove  placed  all  plants  that  were  showing  flower,  or 
that  wanted  more  heat  at  the  warmest  end,  and  kept  those  in- 
tended for  spring  and  summer  blooming  much  cooler  and  drier  ; 
as  for  these  purposes,  in  many  cases,  we  wish  to  keep  the  plants 
in  health,  rather  than  to  grow  them,  and  this  requires  less  fuel 
than  if  the  house  was  kept  at  a  high  temperature.  The  tem- 
perature at  the  hottest,  end  will  average  60° ;  the  coolest  end 
from  50°  to  55°,  as  opportunity  offers  ;  the  plant3  needing  it  will 
be  top-dressed  or  fresh  potted,  as  there  is  so  much  else  to  do  m 
spring.  Many  stove  plants,  as  Gardenias,  thrive  all  the  better 
of  tins  cool  treatment  in  winter,  and  they  are  less  liable  to 
insects  than  when  kept  warmer.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
Ixoras  at  this  season,  though  they  should  not  be  below  5o  ;  a 
sort  of  rest  at  that  temperature,  and  kept  rather  dry,  will  cause 
them  to  thrive  all  the  better  when  removed  gradually  to  "sweet 
growing  moist  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  in  February  and  March, 
and  at  that  time  both  Gardenias  and  Ixoras  delight  in  a  little 
sweet  bottom  heat,  such  as  sweet  tan  would  give  them,     those 
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who  wish  to  liave  their  conservatories  gay  at  Christmas  should 
now  be  moving  some  well-rooted  bulbs  into  a  hotbed  or  pit,  so 
as  to  bring  them  early  and  well  into  bloom ;  botto:n  heat  of 
such  a  pit  from  75°  to  80°,  top  heat  from  60°  to  05°,  -with  air  to 
keep  sweet,  and  more  when  the  sun  shines. 

GBEENHOrsE. 

Chrysanthemums  will  be  the  better  for  manure  waterings,  and 
so  will  Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primroses,  especially  if  the  latter 
are  in  smallish  pots,  and  at  this  early  period  they  will  bloom 
better  if  the  pots  are  not  too  large.  Camellias  may  also  require 
a  little  thinning  of  their  buds ;  and  Ericas  and  Epacrises  should 
stand  by  themselves,  so  that  the  former  at  least  may  receive 
more  air  than  is  given  to  the  bulk  of  the  house.  In  watering  at 
this  season  care  should  be  taken  not  to  spill  water  about,  for 
careless  waterers  will  make  as  much  slopping  as  they  would  do  in 
summer,  when  the  more  moisture  about  the  stages  and  floor,  the 
better  it  would  be  in  fine  weather.  Now,  every  plant  should  he 
examined  separately,  and  receive  what  it  needs  and  no  more,  for 
all  that  runs  over  and  is  spilled  on  the  floor,  or  shelves,  will  rise 
by  evaporation,  and  be  condensed  against  the  roof,  and  in  frosty 
weather  when  there  is  heat  enough  to  melt  it,  it  will  fall  over 
the  plants  like  a  cold  sleety  shower.  When  watered  the  water 
should  not  be  lower  than  50°,  the  plant  should  have  enough  to 
moisten  all  the  roots,  and  receive  no  more  until  it  wants  it. 
Ringing  the  pots  with  the  knuckles  will  soon  tell  if  the  soil  is 
dry  or  not,  as  a  dull  sound  will  be  emitted  if  the  soil  is  wet,  and 
a  sharp  sound  if  dry.  Extra  moisture  at  this  season,  however, 
present  in  the  house,  just  speaks  of  extra  attention  necessary, 
extra  firing,  and,  after  all,  extra  likelihood  of  disappointment. 
The  frost  stopped  us  in  clearing  up  the  pleasure  grounds ;  bnt 
the  snow  with  its  white  mantle  hid  all  defects,  now  we  are 
at  it  again,  getting  the  beds  and  borders  cleared,  though  the 
leaves  are  not  all  down  yet,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  have  more 
work  in  store.  Those  left  seem  battered  and  fixed  on,  which  is 
often  the  case  when  the  frost  comes  severe  at  first.  That  is  not 
the  worst  of  it :  what  are  gone  are  gone  indeed,  the  high  winds 
have  blown  them  I  do  not  know  how  far  on" — a  serious  thing  for 
me,  not  only  as  respects  those  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  but  also 
those  in  the  park,  as  from  standing  high  the  neighbouring  valleys 
after  such  winds  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  leaves,  which  1  depend 
upon  almost  entirely  for  what  little  help  I  must  have  in  getting 
artificial  heat  from  fermenting  substances.  They  collect  in 
woods,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  no  use  thinking  about  them ;  the 
worst  of  it  all  is,  that  there  is  no  use  grumbling,  for  if  I  did  I 
should  find  some  telling  joke  all  over  the  neighbourhood  about 
leaves  at  my  expense.  It  is  hard  to  keep  down  all  spiee  of 
covetousness  when  I  go  to  some  large  place  and  see  waggon- 
loads  of  leaves  lying  unraked,  and  think  what  I  could  do  with 
them  if  I  could  have  them. 

When  the  beds  are  all  cleared,  and  the  grounds  cleared  up, 
and  the  walks  switched  and  rolled,  then  the  beds  intended  for 
bulbs  may  be  nicely  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  and  if  the  bulbs 
were  placed  thickly  in  reserve-beds,  as  advised  some  time  ago, 
they  may  be  moved  any  time  when  the  weather  is  suitable  and 
the  ground  all  right  and  favourable,  and  hardly  ever  feel  the 
moving,  and  will  thrive  all  the  better  from  the  ground  being 
well  prepared  for  their  reception. — R.  P. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  Tlie 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  <J-c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Plumbago  cafensis   (ilT.  S.  P.).—  You  have  it  correctly  named.     In  a 

pot  it  grows  shrubby  about  2  feet  high,  bnt  trained  against  a  wall,  will  reach 

to  the  height  of  8  or  more  feet.    The  G  in  Giskurst  is  pronounced  like  the 

same  letter  in  Geese. 


Melons  in  a  Pit— Wirewarms  ( TT.,  A  Constant  /'enrfer*.— Tan  wiTl  keep 
the  heat  longer  than  fermenting  material.  The  .Melons  will  be  best  plantea 
near  tlit  back,  as  the  fine  is  there,  and  then  be  trained  down  within  Is  inches 
of  the  inn.     I  -Mive  any  means  of  shu'ting  in  your  fltie,  leaving 

openings  for  the  heat  getting  out,  and  upright  drain-pipes  in  'root  com- 
municating  with  <  r  ,.:  ,n  rp  s  below  yow  bed.  and  communicating  with 
a  sort  of  chamber  l'cund  the  tine  I  This  would  give  you  a  better  circulation 
of  heat  in  the  house.  You  would  see  lately  how  a  pit  could  be  heated  by  a 
flue  placed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Orion  is  as  good  a  new  Melon  as  yon  could 
have,  and  the  Beeehwoo  1  as  good  as  any  though  old.  The  gas  wa'cr  mi?ht 
cause  the  wirewarm  to  flit,  bnt  the  most  effectual  plan  is  to  trench  and  die; 
well,  am!  arrot  and   turnip   sliced  all  over  th 

beneath  the  surface,  and  go  round  and  examine  them  every  morning. 

Bones  fob  Manures  ;  IT.  TT.).— As  you  cannot  l  them 

broken  into  s.rall  pieces,  dissolve  them  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  mis  the  com- 
pound with  coal  ashes  or  earth. 

Frees  elastii  us— SOLANtrH  rsF.rDo-CArsicrw  (A  Reader). — Both  plants 
will  do  well  in  the  temperature  of  from  45a  to  SO'  in  winter.  Ihe  Ficus  ,'or 
Indiannibber  plant  .  „iU  want  little  water  in  winter  if  the  pot  stands  on  the 
ground  or  on  a  moist  slab.  The  Solai.um  will  want  water  according  to  the 
heat  yen  give  it  and  the  character  of  the  weather  as  to  sun  or  shale.  It  is 
not.  however,  a  great  drinker  in  general.  The  Ficus  will  relish  a  little  extra 
heat  in  summer  if  yon  can  give  it. 

Wooden  Tank  Leaking  (A  Subscriber).— Yon  had  better  take  up  the 
bottom  of  your  tank  an-!  fresh  place  it,  if  the  chinks  arc  so  open  as  you 
If  the  boards  are  well  seasoned,  beat  at  -.!  '   ngueel  or  not 

tongned,  there  would  be  no  leakage  so  long  as  tin.    Ofcnurse. 

if  left  dry  lor  months  the  j  <ints  will  gape.     So  done,  f!  ssitj  .or 

lead  or  "zinc.  We  have  seen  one  used  for  ten  or  twenty  years  and  then 
sound.    Let  your  Stephanotis  go  along  the  rafters  of  the  house. 

Plastisg  Ixia  BtriRS  (F.'izTl.-The  beginning  of  October  is  the  best 
time  to  pot  or  plant  Ixias.  A  rough  peaty  compost  is  the  best  soil  for  them, 
and  the  same  treatment  as  for  Calceolarias  and  Cineraria.?  in  cold  turf  pits  is 
the  best  of  all  :.  odes  of  growing  them.  They  maybe  planted,  however, 
until  the  end  of  November. 

Wintef.'ng  CrNEKARlAS  (S.  5.) — The  best  way  to  winter  Cinerarias  is  m 
pits  and  frames  from  which  frost  is  merely  excluded;  and  it  they  are  in 
strong,  rich,  loamy  soil,  thev  need  as  much  air  as  each  fine  day  of  a  whole 
winter  will  aft  rd,  or  in  other  words  the  whole  lights  ought  to  be  off  in  the 
middle  of  mild  dry  days. 

PreServtsg  Bulbs  rr.r.M  Mint  (0.  P.).— We  are  told  that  there  is  no 
effectual  wav  of  keeping  planted-or.t  Tulips,  and  Crocuses,  and  Persian  and 
Spanish  Irises,  nor  Peas  nor  Beans  from  the  mice.  Fresh  soot  lias  been 
known  to  put  mice,  vats,  and  cock  pheasants  on  the  wrong  scent  for  a  week 
or  two.  by  sprinkling  a  goo  I  dressing  of  it  all  over  the  rows  or  beds  ;  bnt  so 
Boon  as  it  became  wet  it  lost  its  power  agsin-t  the  marauders.  The  tops  of 
the  vnunc  wood  of  wbii  s,  furze,  or  govse,  half  chopped  up  and  put  in  along 
with  Peas  and  Beans,  was  an  old  receipt  from  the  beginninc  to  keep  mice 
from  garden  Peas.  But  as  no  enemy  ol  the  gardener  is  less  difficult  to  catch, 
that  mode  is  the  usual  protection  aimed  at.  Two  inches  in  depth  of  coal 
ashes  put  over  bnlbs  and  rows  of  Peas  v.e  have  found  the  most  efficient 
protection  against  mice. 

Preserving  Thopjeoluji  elegans  (Kent).—  The  best  way  to  keep  Tro- 
prcolum  elegans  [the  Crystal  Palace  Tropreolnm',  is  to  make  cuttings  of  it 
in  September,  to  have  these  well  rooted  by  >he  first  day  of  October,  and  tram 
that  dav  to  the  first  dav  of  March  to  treat  the  rooted  cutting-  exactly  and  in 
all  respects  like  Mignonette  that  was  sown  in  August  to  flower  next  May. 
Yon  comnlain  of  vour  Tropseolum  elegans  that  if  they  get  "  too  dry  they 
wither  up,  and  if  too  wet  thev  rot."  Bnt  mind  you,  cuttings  of  the  Oak  and 
Scotch  Fir  would  do  just  the  same,  and  so  would  any  other  plant. 

KrenON-BORDEB,  A-c.  (Scnatenr  Faisal).— Yams  is  a  very  poor  combi- 
nation. However,  this  is  the  best  vou  can  do  with  it.  1st,  Blue  Lobelia, 
G  inches  from  the  Box,  and  r,  inches  plant  from  plant  if  of  proper  size.  2nd, 
Variegated  Alvssum,  10  inches  from  the  Lobelias,  and  8  inches  plant  from 
plant.  3rd,  Bwerf  Marigold.  B  ioc*es  from  the  Variegated  A:y  sum,  and  to 
piant  three  rows  of  it  at~4  inches  ihe  one  from  the  other  row,  to  make  one 
good  row  as  it  were.  4,  Tropseolum  elegans.  Just  where  you  rlease  and 
1  foot  apart.  Psrilla  nankrnensls  is  easily  pegged  down.  It  requires  a 
m.  deratelv  fertile  loam.  Diplotaxis  tennih  lia  varifgata  cuttings  require 
heat  in  the  spiing.  Cuttings  of  every  softwooded  plant,  whether  hardy  or 
not,  require  .,eat  to  induce  them  to  root  at  that  season. 

Almanack  Criticism  (X  Bttchmen).— Mncb  obliged,  but  the  nlmanack 
you  refer  to  is  far  too  contemptible  to  require  castigation. 
Australian  Ivv.— "  /.  i.'."  wishes  to  know  if  the  so-called  Australian  Ivy 
I  is  a  true  Hedera.    It  is  a  hardy,  strong-growing,  evergreen  climber,     lhere 
I  iB  an  Ivy  native  of  New  Holland,  Hedera  macrophylla. 

|      Dying  String  Green    (T.  B.  A.).— We  do  not  remember  publishing  a 
receipt  for  this ;  but  dving  the  net  for  lark-catching  brown  is  preferable,  and 
'  that  is  done  by  dipping  the  net  into  a  strong  decoction  of  nut-galls. 

Dectzia  (;racilis  Leaves  Decavtng  (An  Iriih   Sttbirriber}.—Tbe  roots 

of  the  plants  are  kept  too  wet  in  autumn.    Put  the  pots  under  sl.e.ter  before 
the  heavv  rains  and  chilly  nights  of  autumn  occur. 
Propagating    Agapanthus   vmeellitis.— "  Will  yon  state  when  and 

how  Agapar.thris  umbellatus  mav  be  best  divided  for  propagation.?      1  have 

hithetto  cut  the  tleshv  root,  but  have  generally  thereby  hindered  the  flower- 
ing the  following  season     Will  it  part  easily  at  any  time  without  cutting?"— 

[The  last  week  in  April  or  very  early  in  May  i*  the  best  time  to  divide 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  for  increase,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing  it 
than  the  way  you  have  proceeded—  that  is  to  say,  seime  hundreds  of  coils  of 
the  finest-looking  roots  must  be  cut  right  through,  up  and  down,  and  side- 
ways of  the  ball,  before  it  is  practicable  to  reach  where  the  different  branches 
ot  an  old  plant  join  together  in  order  to  separate  them.  The  reason  is  this— 
The  feeders  ate  so  strong  and  so  numerous  in  this  Agapanthus,  that  by  the 
time  it  is  too  old  for  blooming  strongly  the  soil  is  all  but  gone,  and  the  ball  is 
made  out  of  the  roots  which  have  interlaced,  so  that  no  patience  or  ingenuity 
can  separate  them  withou-  cutting  Even  if  the  ball  was  washed  1  y  pipe  and 
hose  till  there  was  no  particle  ot  soil  left  among  the  roots,  it  would  take  a 
week  or  ten  days  to  undo  the  roots  without  breaking  them.] 

SropEnts  IU-mea  elegans  IF.  if.  .E.)-Tlic  leader  of  a  Humea  may  be  cut 
or  pinched  back  at  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth,  or  any  time  during 
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December,  and  to  any  extent,  and  the  side  shoots  will  bloom  all  (he  stronger. 
But  how  would  a  greyhound  look  with  his  tail  and  ears  cut  after  the  way 
they  dock  terriers?  Just  like  a  Ilutr.ea  without  the  leader.  When  a  Humca 
is  rightly  grown .  the  leader  is  the  weakest  shoot  of  them  all,  and  it  never  can 
rob,  In  the  smallest  degree,  any  one  of  the  side  shoots.  But  lew  plants  are 
■worse  grown  than  Humeas.  We  have  not  seen  ten  well-grown  Humeas  for 
the  last  ten  years.  Ten  inches  for  a  stem,  beautiful  soft  shining  leaves  falling 
over  the  sides  of  the  pot 


and  sweeping  the  ground,  and  7  feet  fr 
cone  in  one  mass  of  bloom. 

Ice-house  (  W.  Wilson). — Mr.  Beaton  s 
building  an  ice-house— that  is,  an  ice-well 
ful  bad  plan.     Cobbet's  Amer" 


tub  ;  the  bottom  shoots  10  feet  from  tip  to  tip, 


____  the  top  of  the  leader,  with  the 
evidence  of  a  Humea  well  cultivated. 

i  he  never  wrote  a  word  about 

a  bank  of  earth.    It  is  a  waste- 

g  and  descript 


nhich  is  in  ••  The  Cottase  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  is  the  best  that  has  been 
published. 

Water  Weed—  Anachar:s  alsixastkum  ( O.  M .r)  .—This  most  trouble- 
some weed  is-  a  native  of  America,  and  was  brought  hither  with  the  timber 
imported  from  that  country.  It  was  first  noticed  in  our  islands  by  Dr. 
George  Johnson,  who  found  it  in  1843,  floating  in  the  lake  of  Dunse  Castle, 
Berwickshire.  It  is  now  frequently  found  in  other  waters  of  England.  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  and  wherever  found  becomes  a  serious  injury.  Locks, 
canals,  mills,  and  fish-ponds,  have  all  been  choked  with  it;  and  no  means 
of  eradicating  it  have  been  discovered.  It  is,  probably,  synonymous  with 
A.  Nuittilti  of  the  American  Flora.  Swans  are  remarkably  fond  of  it,  and 
keep  it  well  under  in  the  waters  they  frequent.  By  constantly  cropping  it 
down  they  sometimes  eradicate  it,  and  an  instance  is  published  where  the 
swans  ceased  to  thrive  so  well  after  this  weed  disappeared  from  their  lake. 

Mixed  Herbaceous  Boeder  {An  Old  Subscriber,  }Vkk)ow).—Y!e  will 
publish  something  on  the  subject  next.  week.  We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  of 
our  readers  sending  us  an  account  of  any  mixed  herbaceous  border  or  bed 
which  they  consider  well  planted  and  managed.  The  account  should  give  a 
list  of  the  plants  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  planted. 

Flower-garden  Plans  (J.  C,  Muckross  Abbey).— Buy  our  "Flower 
Gardening  for  the  Many,"  free  by  post  for  five  penny  postage  slamps. 

Najies  of  Plants  (F.  LX — 1,  Nematanthus  longipes ;  2,  Othonna  crassi- 
folia;  3,  Silene  Schaftii;  4,  Jasione  montana.  ( 6.  IT.).—  1,  An  Ara'ia,  or 
Araliaceous  plant  not  recognised.  2,  \rdisia  laterifolia ;  3,  Aralia  puichra  ; 
4,  very  like  Erythrochitnn  b:asiliensis,  but  it  is  difficult  to  name  plants  from 
the  leaves  only  without  flowers.  {J.  D.,  Dundee). — 1.  Euphorbia  helinscopia; 
2,  Lychnis  vespertina  ;  3,  Galeopsis  tetrahit ;  4.  Prunella  vulgaris,  (Ji.  M.). 
—1,  Lythrum  alatum  ;  2,  Clethra  arborea.  (  W.  Ba;mes).—A  good  form  of 
Polystichum  aculeaturn  var.  lobatum,  with  multitid  apex.  The  Auricula  leaf 
looks  diseased ;  at  any  rate,  the  marking  if  a  true  variegation  is  not  desir- 
able. (J.  71,  Amanthill),—\,  Gymnogramma  calumelanos ;  2,  Adiantum 
iormosum  ;  3,  A3plenium  adiantum  nigrum  (slender  variety)  ;  4,  Wood- 
■wardia  (Doodia)  caudata ;  5,  Polystichum  angulare,  var.  prolifcium  Wol- 
lastoni. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  POULTRY. 

All  our  readers  will  recollect  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty."  The 
older  ones  may  no  longer  take  any  interest  in  the  tale,  but  its 
associations  will  be  with  their  youth,  and  however  calm  and 
pleasant  middle  or  advanced  age  may  be,  there  is  a  shade  of 
saduess  when  past  youth  is  thought  of.  It  is  a  thing  that  can 
never  return.  To  the  young  the  old  nursery  tale  is  full  of 
charms.  The  animals  outside,  the  porter  at  the  gate,  the  guards, 
the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting,  the  servants  of  every  degree,  all 
sleeping  till  the  right  person  comes  ;  then  one  sneezes,  and 
another  sneezes,  till  all  wake  up. 

There  is  another  tale  not  so  well  known  perhaps.  It  concerns 
an  old  woman  who  we-ut  to  market  to  buy  a  pig.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  reach  home,  she  should  get  over  a  style ;  she 
did  so  easily,  but  the  pig  would  not.  She  then  endeavoured  to 
press  every  mortal  person  and  thing  into  her  service,  with  a 
*iew  to  their  co-operation  in  coercing  the  obstinate  animal. 
Dog,  cow,  butcher,  fire,  water,  rope,  all  were  asked  in  vain,  till 
one  began,  and  then  all  set  to  work,  and  the  old  lady  and  her 
troublesome  bargain  reached  home  safely. 

Now,  to  our  mind,  the  poultry  question  has  been  sleeping  for 
many  years.  Two  wicked  fairies  have  bewitched  it;  one  has 
taught  large  farmers  the  question  is  infra  dig.,  the  other  has 
pooh-poohed  the  thing  altogether :  therefore,  houses  and  farms 
have  been  untenanted,  so  far  as  poultry  is  concerned ;  positive 
advantages  are  thrown  away,  and  opportunities,  of  making 
money  are  set  at  nought.  We  have  no  statistics,  but  we  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  hare  them ;  then  we  shall  be  surprised.  Few 
persons,  if  any,  are  prepared  to  find  the  magnitude  of  poultry 
interests. 

There  is  a  question  becoming  more  important  every  day.  It 
is  the  supply  of  food  for  mankind.  What  if  the  new  theory  be 
a  correct  one,  that  while  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  increase 
yearly,  production  has  reached  its  acme,  so  far  as  the  old 
channels  are  concerned.  Those  who  hold  this  to  be  true,  point 
to  tl io  ?l',i  as  the  only  resource;  but  poultry  may  also  play  its 
patt.  France  produces  yearly  3,715,200,000  eggs ;  she  con- 
sumes and   exports    between   six   and  seven  millions  worth  of 


poultry  every  year.  Few  things  are  more  nourishing;  none  are 
capable  of  greater  variety  of  cooking  ;  and,  we  think  we  may 
add,  nothing  is  so  suited  to  the  taste  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  as  an  egg.  It  is  computed  that  France  consumes  every 
j  ear  nearly  four  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  food  in  eggs  only. 

We  know  not  what  we  eat  in  this  pleasing  form,  but  we  know 
we  import  many  millions  that  we  might  produce  ourselves,  and 
that  if  twice  the  present  number  were  taken  to  market,  there 
would  at  all  times  be  a  ready  sale  for  them.  We  know  the  old 
martinets,  in  both  army  and  navy,  believe  the  services  lost  and 
gone  to  the  dogs,  because  soldiers  are  no  longer  carefully  strapped 
and  bandaged,  so  (hat  they  can  do  nothing  but  stand  upright; 
because  the  useful  ritle  is  substituted  for  harmless  brown  bess; 
and  because  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that,  on  grand  occasions, 
a  man  should  have  a  regulation  "  queue,"  weighing  not  less  than 
a  certain  weight,  fastened  to  the  collar  of  his  coat.  In  the 
sister  service  there  are  those  who  shake  their  heads  ominously 
because  a  parcel  of  boys  are  put  in  command  when  an  admiral, 
of  less  than  seventy,  hoists  his  flag  ;  they  hate  the  "  noisy  devils 
that  go  by  steam,"  and  mourn  the  day  when  first-rate  seventy- 
two's  waited  for  wind  and  tide  and  rendered  iuvasion  impos- 
sible. So  in  civic  life,  there  are  people  yet  to  be  found  who  are 
eloquent  in  praise  of  the  old  four-inside  post-coach,  and  hate  the 
nasty  railways — time  for  a  cosy  cup  of  tea  whenever  they 
changed  horses.  In  all  these  cases  every  improvement  is  treated 
as  a  mad  innovation.  It  is  said  that  in  Elizabeth's  time  an  act 
was  passed  to  prevent  any  addition  to  London,  on  the  ground 
that  so  many  people  would  be  brought  together,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  feed  them. 

Ridiculous  as  these  notions  may  be  in  every  ease,  they  are  not 
more  so  than  that  which  considers  poultry  beneath  the  notice  of 
an  agricultural  society.  The  Royal,  of  that  name,  adopted  it  for 
a  time,  long  enough  to  prove  it  was  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  their 
funds,  and  then  it  gave  it  up.  Some  laughed  at  it,  and  others 
talked  about  cocks  and  hens.  Fulton  was  laughed  at  the  first 
time  he  tried  his  marine  steam  engine ;  and  the  first  man  who 
discovered  the  power  of  steam  was  consigned  to  a  madhouse. 
The  adoption  of  poultry,  as  a  pursuit,  by  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, or  those  who  have  space  and  opportunity  for  rearing  it, 
cannot  compete  with  these  great  things  and  discoveries ;  but 
that  which  adds  millions  of  pounds  weight  annually  to  the  food 
of  a  country,  or  millions  of  pounds  worth  to  the  yearly  produce, 
cannot,  or  at  least  ought  not,  to  be  lightly  thought  of.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  such  a  society  as  that  of  Bir- 
mingham, not  only  for  their  enterprise  and  perseverance  in 
carrying  out  a  great  undertaking,  but  for  that  sound  judgment 
which  took  at  once  a  correct  view  of  stock,  and  offered  noble 
premiums  for  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  and  roots. 

In  walking  through  the  sleeping-courts  we  have  at  last  heard 
the  sneeze— that  is  the  prelude  to  waking.  Societies  are  every- 
where taking  up  the  question  ;  magazines  make  it  the  subject  of 
their  papers  ;  and  thinking  men  who  care  for  fowls  no  more 
than  they  do  for  sheep  or  cattle,  except  as  articles  of  food,  are 
not  only  making  inquiry,  but  are  willing  to  invest  capital  in  the 
production  of  eggs  and  poultry. 

We  will  conclude  this  by  informing  our  readers  there  is  a 
show  at  Perth,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Lord  Kin- 
naird,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  days  of  January.  The 
prize  list  is  a  liberal  one.  In  the  classes  for  Dorkings,  Silver 
Grey  and  Coloured,  each  has  four  prizes  of  £5,  £4,  £3,  and  £1. 
The"  prizes  for  Dorkings  alone  amount  to  £31.  Mrs.  Fergusson 
Blair,  and  other  exhibitors  from  Scotland,  freely  enter  our 
southern  lists,  and  are  heard  of  at  all  our  great  shows.  We  hope 
some  of  our  good  breeders  will  not  fail  to  return  the  compliment, 
and  that  goodly  entries  of  English  birds  at  Perth  will  prove  that 
we  like  good  opponents  ;  that  we  return  courtesy,  and  that  we 
are  glad  to  give  every  support  to  that  which  we  believe  to  be  far 
more  important  than  anything  that  can  be  called  a  fancy. 


OATS  FOR  POULTRY  FOOD -POINTS  IN  A 
DORKING  COCK. 

Should  ground  oats  for  .poultry  be  also  sifted,  or  given  husks 
and  all  ? 

Which  is  considered  most  objectionable  in  a  Dorking  cock,  a 
speckled  breast,  or  a  white  feather  in  the  tail  ? — J.  F.  N. 

[The  ground  oats  should  not  be  sifted,  the  entire  corn  should 
be  ground  as  fine  as  possible,  and  nothing  taken  from  it.     We 
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do  not  consider  either  of  the  points  you  mention  (is  objections  in 
a  Dorking  cock.  Many  people  do,  and  we  fancy  they  would 
rather  forgive  the  white  tail-feather  than  a  spotted  breast.] 


SCOTTISH  OKNITHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  Exhibition  and  competition  of  fancy  Pigeons 
and  Canary  birds,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association,  was 
opened  on  the  21st,  in  the  Trades'  Hall.  The  Exhibition  was  a 
most  superior  one.  In  the  Pigeon  department,  the  competition, 
owing  to  the  many  excellent  entries,  was  very  keen ;  and 
amongst  the  entries  for  the  special  prizes  were  some  very 
beautiful  birds.  The  class  pairs  were  numerous ;  and,  in  the 
Powter  department,  the  birds  were  very  good.  The  Carrier 
Pigeons  were  also  numerous,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  rare. 
In  the  Canary  bird  department  some  of  the  finest  birds  we  have 
s?en  were  exhibited.  The  following  are  the  awards  : — 
PIGEON  DEPARTMENT. 

A   Silver  Cup,   for  the  best    Three   Pens,  one  pair  each,    Carriers, 
Powters,  and  Short-faced  Almond  Tumblers— P.  Eden,  Manchester. 

A  Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  Pair  Black  Powters,  bred  in  1861— J.  Millar, 
Glasgow. 

A  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Yellow  Powter,  cock  or  hen,  bred  in  1SG1— 
G.  Dre,  Dundee  ;hen). 

A  subscription  Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  Pair  of  Powters  (black  and 
yellow  excepted),  bred  in  1861-G.  Ure,  Glassow. 

Powters  (B'ack  Cocks).— First  and  Second.  J.  Millar,  Glasgow. 

Powters   (White  Cocks).— First,   P.   Eden,   Manchester.    Second,  W. 
Smith.  Halifax. 

Powtkrs  (Blue Cocks).— First,  G.  J.  M'Lean,  Edinburgh.    Second,  P. 
Eden,  Manchester. 

Powters  (Red  Cocks).— First  and  Second,  G.  Ure.  Dundee. 

Powters   (Yellow  Cocks).— First,  P.   Eden,   Manchester.      Second,  J. 
Huie,  Glasg-w. 

•    Powters   (cock  any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow  (Mealy). 
Second,  W.  Wallace,  jun.,  Glasgow  (Checker). 

Powters  (Black  Hens).— First  and  second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 

i  (White  Hens).— First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.     Second,  G.  Ure, 


i  (Blue  Hens).— First,  W.  Smith,   Halifax.      Second, 


Ure, 


Dundee. 

Powt: 
Dundee. 

Powters  (Red  Hens).— First  and  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 

Powters  (Yellow  Hens).— First,   P.   Eden,   Manchester.      Second,  W. 
Smith,  Halifax. 

Powters  (Hens  any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow.    Second, 
W.  Smith,  Halifax. 

Carriers  (any  colour).— Silver  Medal,  P.  Eden,  Manchester. 

Carriers  (Black  Cocks).— First,   P.  Eden,   Manchester.      Second,   J. 
Muir,  Glasgow. 

Carriers  (Dun  Cocks).— First,  T.  Colley,  Sheffield.    Second,  A.  L.  Sil- 
vester, Birmingham. 

Carriers  (Black  Hens).— First,  P.  Eden,  Manchester.     Second,  J.  Bair- 


rstow,   Halifax.     Second, 


stow,  Halifa 

Carriers    (Dun    Hens).— First, 
Cannan,  Bradford. 

Short-faced  Almond  Tumblers. 

Short-faced  Ai.mo 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Short-faced  Tumblers  (Mottles,  any  colour).— First,  P.  Eden,  Man- 
chester (Black  Mottles).     Second,  I.  Monkhouse,  Kendal  (Black  Mottles). 

Short-faced  Tumblers  (anv  other  colour  or  variety).— First,  M.  Stuart, 
Glasgow  (Red  Agates).    Second,  II.  Wardle,  Newcastle  (Kites). 

Fastails  (any  colour).— A  silver  medal,  G.  Ure.  Dundee  (White). 

Fantails.— Fii-6',  G.  J.  M'Lean,  Edinburgh.  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee 
(White). 

Jacobins  (any  colour).— A  silver  medal,  J.  Peel,  Usworth,  Sunderland. 

Jacobins.— First,  J.  Sharp,  Johnstone.    Second,  J.  Gieig,  Innellan. 

Trumpeters.— First,  W.  Wallace,  jun.,  Glasgow  (Black  Mottles). 
Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Barbs  (any  colour).— A  silver  medal,  P.  Eden,  Manchester  (Blacks). 

Barbs.— First,  J.  II.  Frame,  Overton  (Black).  Second,  P.  Eden,  Man- 
chester. 

Turbits  (any  colour).— A  silver  medal,  W.  Smith,  Halifax. 

Turbits.— First,  K.  Pickering,  Carlisle  (Blue).  Second,  W.  Cannan, 
Bradford.  .  .-• 

Owls.— First,  W.  Smith,"  Halifax.  "  Second.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Nuns.— First.  F.  Kev,  Beverlev.     Second,  J.  W.  Edae,  Birmingham. 

Magpies.— First,  J.  Zietilar,  Edinburgh.     Second,  W.  Smith,  Halifax. 

Runts. -Prize,  W.  Wallace,  jun.,  Glasgow. 

Common  Tumeless.— First,  A.  Morrison.     Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birming- 

Other  Breeds.— First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 
Judges.— Mr.  Andrew  Cowan,  Ayr;  Mr.  Matthew  Hedley, 
London  ;  Mr.  Henry  Simpson,  Newark. 

CANARY   DEPARTMENT. 

A  piece  of  silver  plate,  and  £1  Is.  as  a  second  prize,  for  the  best  pair  of 
Scotch  fancy,  the  produce  of  1S60,  or  prior  thereto;  the  same  to  be  vellow 
cock  and  buff  hen,  or  buff  cock  and  yellow  hen.— First,  G.  Buchanan, 
Glasgow.     S  cond,  J.  Hallcy,  Carron, 

A  prize  for  the  most  portable  cage,  suitable  for  carrying  Scotch  fancy 
birds  to  exhibitions.— Prize,  W.  Alexander,  Edinburgh. 

SCOTCH   FANCY. 

Special  and  Association  Prizes  for  best  Cock,  yellow  or  buff. 

Yellow  Cocks.— First,  R.  Patterson,  Glasgow  (special).    Second,  W. 


M'Murray,  Edinburgh.    Third,  G.  Ayton,  Glasgow  ("special.     Fourth,  D. 
Gunn,  Glasgow  (special). 

Buff  Cocks.— First,  J.  Wren,  Paisley  (special).  Second,  W.  Hunter, 
Kilbirnie  (special).  Third,  J.  Armstrong,  Glasgow.  Fourth,  D.  Gunn, 
Glasgow. 

Special  and  Association  Prizes. 

Yellow  Hens.— First,  A.  Gibb,  Paisley  (special!.  Second,  W.  M'Ltoil, 
Glasgow.     Third,  J.  Hallev,  Carron.     Fourth,  A-  M'Lure,  Glasgow. 

Bun  Hens.— First,  J.  White,  Paisley  (special).  Second,  J.  Johnston, 
Kilmarnock  (special).  Third,  J.  Ritchie,  Edinburgh  (special;.  Fourth,  G. 
Horsburgh,  Glasgow. 

BELGIAN    FANCY. 
Special  and  Association  Prizes. 

Yellow  Cocks.— First,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow  (special).  Second,  J. 
Duncan,  Glasgow.     Third,  R.  Sommerville,  Edinburgh. 

Buff  Cocks —First  and  Third,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow  (special).  Second, 
J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh. 

Special  and  Association  Prizes. 

Yellow  Hens.— First,  J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh  (special).  Second,  J. 
Birkett,  Dundee  'special).     Third,  J.  Thorp,  Dumfries. 

Buff  Hens.— First  and  Second,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow  (special).  Third, 
J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh. 

PIEBALDS. 

Yellow  Cocks.— First,  T.  Pate,  Beith.  Second,  N.  M'Lean,  Glasgow. 
Third,  A.  M'Lellan,  Perth. 

Buff  Cocks. — First,  D.  Duncan,  Carron.  Second,  J.  Jamieson,  Bal- 
grav.     Third,  A.  Conn,  Glasgow. 

Yellow  Hens.— First,  T.  Pate,  Beith.  Second,  J.  Vine,  Paisley.  Third, 
R.  Laurie,  Glasgow, 

Buff  Hens.-  First,  J.  Jamieson,  Balgray;  Second,  W.  Alexander,  Edin- 
burgh.    Third,  W.  Wilson,  Mauchline. 

GOLDFINCH  MULES. 

Yellow  Cocks.— Fiist,  W.  Kirk,  Dunfermline.  Second,  W.  Wilson, 
Mauchline. 

Buff  Cocks.— First,  W.  Kirk,  Dunfermline.  Second,  J.  Duncan, 
Glasgow. 

Judges. — Messrs.  George  Grant,  Paisley;  George  Crawford 
Beith  ;  James  Graham,  Kilmarnock  ;  Jacob  Beeby,  Carlisle  ; 
Charles  Gordon,  Glasgow;  George  Ayton,  Glasgow. 


FEEDING  GOLDFINCHES— KEEPING 
PIGEONS. 

I  HATE  had  a  Goldfinch  for  about  three  years,  and  have  fed 
him  on  hemp,  canary,  and  rapeseed,  and  until  the  last  few 
weeks  he  has  thriven  on  that  diet,  but  he  now  seems  out  of 
health,  for  he  does  not  sing,  and  sits  with  his  feathers  ruffled. 
He  moulted  some  weeks  ago,  so  he  ought  to  have  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  that. 

I  am  aware  that  my  plan  of  feeding  is  a  wasteful  one,  as  the 
bird,  preferring  the  hemp,  scatters  the  other  seed  about  in  order 
to  reach  it.  I  have  tried  leaving  out  the  hemp,  but  find  it  in- 
variably makes  him  sulky.  'When  he  was  in  health  I  once  or 
twice  gave  him  no  hempseed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  he  was 
always  in  ill-humour,  but  was  restored  to  cheerfulness  by  a 
supply  of  bis  accustomed  dainty.  1  give  him  occasionally 
thistleseed  and  groundsel.     Can  you  suggest  a  better  diet? 

Will  you  at  the  same  time  be  kind  enough  to  answer  another 
question  ?  I  wish  to  keep  a  few  fancy  Pigeons  for  amusement. 
Which  do  you  consider  the  prettiest  and  most  desirable  kind  ? 
— A  Lover  of  Birds. 

[Your  complaint  respecting  the  Goldfinch  is  only  another 
example  of  the  evil  effects  of  giving  cage  birds  hempseed.  The 
hemp  plant  contains  an  extract  of  an  intoxicating  nature  re- 
sembling opium,  and  the  seed  is  found  to  have  an  exhilirating 
and  exciting  effect  on  most  birds.  I  would  advise  you  to  wean 
your  bird  gradually  from  both  hemp  and  rapeseed;  give  him 
good  canary  seed,  shelled  oats,  and  a  li' tie  mawseed;  let  him 
have  plenty  of  groundsel,  fliickweed,  and  the  seedy  hoods  of 
thistles  and  dandelions.  Probably  there  may  be  an  obstruction 
of  the  oil  gland  on  the  rump  ;  if  so,  gently  press  out  the  coagu- 
lated oil  and  matter,  but  do  not  cut  or  prick  the  swelling,  as  the 
matter  ought  (o  pass  out  of  the  natural  opening;  then  anoint 
the  part  with  fresh  butter  or  pounded  loaf  sugar. 

So  much  depends  on  taste  and  fancy  that  it  is  impossible  to 
advise  in  the  choice  of  fancy  Pigeons ;  all  are  beautiful.  You 
had  better  visit  some  show  and  choose  for  yourself.  If  well  fed 
they  will  do  no  harm  in  a  flower  garden,  as  they  would  only  eat 
a  little  salad.  The  rabbit-hutch  mentioned,  if  provided  with  a 
couple  of  nests,  and  hung  up  out  of  the  reach  of  stray  cats, 
would  accommodate  one  pair  of  Pigeons.  They  may  be  pro- 
cured at  any  time,  and  to  prevent  their  living  away,  they  should 
be  confined  for  a  few  days  till  they  become  accustomed  to  their 
new  abode;  three  days  is  often  long  enough,  but  for  safety  I 
would  advise  a  fortnight,  especially  if  wild.     If  let  out  too  60on, 
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their  natural  desire  for  home  will  induce  them  to  try  to  return 
there,  and  as  they  might  not  be  able  to  find  it,  they  would  very 
likely  be  lost.  They  should  be  so  confined  thnt  they  may  see 
about  their  new  place,  that  their  sight  may  assist  them  in  recog- 
nising it  when  let  out.  For  food — tares,  beans,  lentils,  and 
buckwheat,  are  among  the  best,  with  clean  water,  a  lump  of  salt 
to  peck,  and  some  grit,  as  old  mortar  or  broken  oyster-shells. 
For  nest-budding,  birch  or  heath  t»igs  are  preferable  to  straw  ; 
and  a  little  sulphur  dusted  among  their  feathers  and  in  the  nest 
■will  help  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin. — B.  P.  Brent.] 


THE  SUPER-POSED  HIVE  DOES  NOT  BECOME 
THE   STOCK-HIVE. 

My  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  an  article  in  this  Journal 
in  which  "  A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper  "  states,  as  his 
opinion,  that  a  queenless  hive  placed  on  another  possessing  a 
queen  will,  after  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  operation 
subsides,  become  the  stock-hive.  This  is  certainly  contrary  to 
my  experience  during  a  careful  observation  of  many  years.  I 
do  not  consider  that  the  pollen-laden  bees  would  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  traversing  the  combs  of  the  lower  hive  to  reach 
the  seat  of  breeding  in  the  upper  box,  but  in  all  instances 
convert  this  hive  into  a  store-house,  as  it  is  known  that  they 
prefer  storing  at  a  distance  from  their  entrance.  Even  in  the 
case  of  a  supered  stoek-hive  the  combs,  as  they  are  worked  down 
into  the  lower  box,  become  the  seat  of  breeding,  not  of  honey- 
storing  ;  and  in  most  instances  a  transference  takes  place,  the 
supered  stock  becoming  to  a  great  extent  the  storing-hive. 

My  experience,  then,  amounts  to  this — that  in  no  instance 
have  I  found  the  top  hive  become  the  stoek-hive  :  and  therefore 
I  can  endorse  the  statement  of  "  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper  " 
that  the  lower  box  is  the  seat  of  breeding,  the  upper  hive  being 
for  the  storing  of  honey. — G.  Fox,  Kingsbridge,  Devon. 


THE   STORIFYING   SYSTEM. 

Heartily  concurring  with  your  much-esteemed  correspondent 
"A  Devonshire  Beekeeper,"  that  the  development  of  truth 
is  the  main  object  your  correspondents  aim  at,  and  my  only 
motive  in  having  the  temerity — a  comparatively  young  bee- 
keeper— to  call  in  question  the  editorial  reply  in  "A.  W.'s  " 
case,  page  38,  you  may  judge  of  my  disappointment  at  observing 
the  very  decided  opposite  opinion  expressed  by  your  excellent 
Devon  contributor  as  to  my  experience  of  such  a  case,  and  my 
satisfaction  at  so  high  an  authority  as  our  paternal  one,  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Stewarton,  spontaneously  stepping  forward  to  decide 
by  such  a  lengthened  experience  the  point  at  issue.  That 
gentleman,  although  being  personally  an  entire  stranger,  if  I 
mistake  not,  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  delightedly 
inspected  at  several  Glasgow  warehouses  many  beautilul  octagon 
trophies  of  his  apiarian  skill. 

The  same  motive  alone  impels  me  to  notice  "  A  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper's  "  remarks  on  this  point  under  "  Super-posing  " 
at  page  139.  It  is  an  established  rule  in  storifying  that  all 
entrances  be  closed  but  the  lowest,  and  in  that  manner  I  have 
wrought  a  set  of  box*  s  attaining  a  height  of  30  inches:  to 
overcome  the  objections  that  might  be  brought  up  against  such 
an  altitude,  suggested  to  me,  the  "adapter  plan,"  described 
in  No.  5.  There  being  more  than  one  entrance  left  open  would 
only  afford  an  attraction  to  robbers,  and  in  no  way  affect  the 
result  as  your  correspondent  supposes. 

His  adducing  the  well-known  fact  of  the  honey  being  stored 
above  must,  surely  tell  against  his  own  argument,  and  prove  a 
powerful  attraction  towards  the  ascension  were  not  its  being  so 
stored  au  indubitable  proof  of  the  premeditated  intention  of  the 
bees  to  ascend  at  the  approach  of  severe  weather. 

Their  descending  on  the  advent  of  summer  heat  is  also  an 
established  tact  ascribable  to  the  same  influence  of  genial  warmth 
that  causes  the  opening  of  every  flowering  bud,  but  foreign  to 
the  subject  on  hand,  as  long  before  "A.  W.'s  "  lower  box  would 
have  been  removed,  imd  the  upper  hive,  agreeable  to  his  wish 
we  would  hope,  nearly  ready  for  swarming. 

It  is  quite  a  common  practice  of  storifyers  removing  the  lower 
portions  of  their  hives  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  replacing 
the  same  as  may  be  required  for  breeding  the  following  season, 
with  the  mor-t  beneficial  results. 

I  have  never  experienced  a  more  than  usual  number  of  drones 


while  working  on  this  system,  nor  can  I  coincide  in  your  corres- 
pondent's opinion  as  to  the  large  extent  of  drone-comb  in  the 
hive  alluded  to  by  me  at  page  59,  the  increase  of  the  male  sex 
being  gradual  season  after  season  till  the  last,  when  they  exceeded 
all  due  proportion,  thereby  rather  establishing  the  growing  age 
and  consequent  decay  of  the  royal  mother. — A  Renfrewshire 
Bee-keeper. 


LIGURIAN  PROWESS. 

In  the  Journal  op  Horticulture  appears  an  account  of 
a  violent  onslaught  upon  a  solitary  Ligurian  stock  by  "all 
the  bees  in  the  neighbourhood;"  but  which  resulted  in  the 
Italians  being  "  able  to  hold  out  against  the  attack."  As  I 
happen  to  be  a  sufferer  from  a  Bomewhat  similar  occurrence,  in 
which  Ligurians  were  the  aggressors,  I  am  tempted  briefly  to 
relate  the  circumstance. 

In  September  last  I  was  possessed  of  a  strong  swarm  of 
common  bees,  with  a  remarkably  fine  and  prolific  queen,  which 
had  filled  its  hive  with  combs ;  but  not  being  heavy  enough  to 
stand  the  winter,  copious  feeding  was  resorted  to  by  means  of 
two  small  bell-glasses  filled  with  liquid  food,  tied  down  with 
leno,  and  inverted  over  orifices  in  the  top  of  the  hive.  A  few 
marauding  Ligurians  from  the  neighbouring  apiary  of  "A 
Devonshire  Bee-keeper"  at  first  intruded  themselves,  and 
shared  my  bounty  by  licking  the  food  from  the  outside  edges  of 
the  bell-glasses.  '  On  perceiving  this,  I  excluded  them  by  care- 
fully swathing  the  glasses  in  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs,  and  all 
went  well  until  I  administered  the  last  dose  of  syrup  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  September.  During  my 
absence  that  morning  a  very  great  commotion  was  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hives.  On  my  return,  about  two 
o'clock,  I  was  met  by  the  exclamation,  "The bees  are  swarming!" 
Putting  on  a  bee-dress,  I  hastened  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Alas!  a  dreadful  conflict  was  taking  place!  the  Ligurians  from 
my  neighbour's  apiary  having  fallen  on  my  poor  unhappy  stock. 
The  commotion  continued  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  it  subsided,  and  I  found  nearly  all  my  bees  killed, 
the  combs  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  box  as  completely  cleared  of 
honey  as  if  the  bees  had  died  of  starvation  ! 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  "A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper,"  or  any 
other  of  yGur  numerous  apiarian  correspondents,  what  is  the 
best  means  of  securing  our  native  bees  from  the  attacks  of  such 
insatiable  plunderers,  and  what  legal  remedy  we  have  against 
those  who  have  imported  these  foreign  marauders  ? — S.  B. 

[If  the  "  native  bees "  will  not  stand  a  brush  with  the 
Ligurians,  we  counsel  you  to  discard  them  altogether.  Legal 
remedy  you  probably  have  none;  but  we  are  sure  "A  Devon- 
shireBee-keeper"  will  be  happy  to  afford  you  a  civil  one,  by 
assisting  in  Ligurianising  your  eutire  apiary.] 


PARTHENOGENESIS    IN    THE   HONEY  BEE 
AND    IN    MOTHS. 

As  my  name  and  address  appear  on  the  same  page  with  Col. 
Newman's  last  polite  communication,  I  hope  if  he  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  forwarding  to  me  a  drone-breeding  queen* 
or  assisting  me  in  my  researches  in  any  other  way,  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  and,  by  so  doing  remove  me  from 
his  category  of  "unknown  friends." 

I  believe  myself  to  be  the  first  Englishman  who  has  attempted 
to  verify  Ton  Siebold's  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  parthe- 
nogenesis in  the  honey  bee,  and  have  thus  far  found  him  perfectly 
correct.  Next  spring  I  hope  to  prosecute  my  investigations  still 
further,  and  have  little  doubt  that  they  will  turn  out  equally  confir- 
matory of  the  discoveries  of  this  distinguished  German  r.atura  ist. 

Now,  with  regard  to  my  meaning  when  I  stated  "that  a  drone- 
breeding  queen  is  a  virgin  queen,"  I  cannot  accept  the  limitation 
proposed  by  the  gallant  Colonel,  since  I  am  satisfied  that,  this  is 
always  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
any  one  who  may  enable  me  to  test  the  correctness  of  my  belief 
by  the  dissection  of  as  many  drone  breeders  as  possible. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  parthenogenesis  I  may  remark  that 
this  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  some  species  of  moths  as 
well  as  in  the  honey  bee.  In  particular  I  would  instance  the 
silkworm  n  oth,  whose  virgin  progeny  is  both  male  and  lemale. 

In  the  singular  case  of  a  swarm  issuing  in  July  from  a  stock 

•  Any  specimen  for  examination  should  be  sent  alive. 
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which  had  killed  all  its  drones  in  June,  I  should  imagine  that  if 
the  hive  had  been  examined  at  the  lime  it  would  have  been 
found  that  a  second  laying  of  drone  eggs  had  taken  place. 

Without  attributing  the  Brrotmwtancee  to  "disease,''  I  hare 
much  pleasure  in  confirming  Col.  Suwmaii'j  observation  that 
queens  often  depart  from  the  usual  routine  of  egg-laying,  and 
that  some  queens  are  much  more  prolific  than  others. — A  Devon- 

SHIEE  BEE-KEErElt. 


PARTHENOGENESIS  IN   THE   QUEEN   BEE. 

I  can  fully  enter  into  the  feelings  of  intense  satisfaction  with 
which  "A  Deyonsiiikf.  Bi:E-KEr.rF.K"  made  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination of  a  drone-laying  queen,  and  found  the  result  entirely 
corroborative  of  the  investigations  of  the  German  naturalists. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  his  indefatigable  labours  may  be 
rewarded  also  by  the  proof  of  parthenogenesis  through  the 
positive  line  of  evidence,  that  of  direct  observation  that  copu- 
lation has  not  taken  place. 

The  proceedings  of  the  drone-laying  queens  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  noticed,  but  the  account  is  worth  analysing. 
The  weather  was  very  unsettled,  yet  two  sister  queens  were  duly 
impregnated.  The  passage  of  the  hive  was  narrow,  but  not  so 
contracted  as  to  obstruct  the  passing  of  the  queen.  The  number 
of  bees  was  small,  occupying  a  mirror-hive,  and  comb  was  made 
slowly.  Here,  perhaps,  we  have  some  clue.  May  an  ungenial 
temperature  in  the  hive  restrain  the  queen  from  the  desire  of 
leaving  it,  or  does  it  so  affect  her  system  that  copulation  is 
ineffective  ?  There  is  analogy  to  this  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Flowers  which  resist  the  influence  of  pollen  in  England,  become 
fruitful  in  the  warmer  climate  of  Australia. 

It  is  not  quite  clearly  stated  by  Mr,  Briscoe,  whether  the 
queen  had  begun  to  lay  before  feeding  was  commenced.  Might 
this  have  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  produce  eggs,  or  has  a  queen  not 
the  power  to  retain  them  after  the  fatal  twenty  days  are  passed? 

I  offer  these  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered that  the  subj  ct  is  exhausted,  and  that  no  opportunity 
may  be  lost  of  throwing  further  light  upon  it.  A  fortunate 
accident  may  reveal  much,  or  an  experiment  in  autumn,  where 
it  can  be  ascertained  that  there  are  no  drones  within  an  area  of 
four  miles  (it  is  very  probable  the  flight  of  both  queen  and  drone 
may  extend  two  miles),  and,  above  all,  by  placing  the  queen  in  the 
unicomb-hive,  where  she  can  be  looked  at  every  day  towards  even- 
ing, the  evidence  of  fecundation  being  apparent  for  several  hours. 

Many  apiarians  may  be  able  to  offer  some  facts,  which  if 
strictly  "accurate  would  be  useful.  I  can  speak  with  certainty  of 
only  one  family  in  which  the  queen  proved  a  layer  of  drones 
only.  It  was  a  second  swarm,  and  filled  only  about  one-third  of 
the  hive  with  comb.  The  whole  of  the  bees  disappeared  when 
sent  to  the  mom-,  leaving  worker-comb  deformed  by  the  ceiled 
drone- brood. — Investigatoe. 


UNITING  13EES. 

If  Mr.  Hood,  who  wrote  hi  your  issue  of  the  5th,  had  placed 
his  full  hive  in  a  common  kitchen  metal  pot  so  as  that  the  hive 
would  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  pot,  but  not  on  the  bottom  of  it, 
placing  as  he  has  done  his  empty  hive  closely  on  top  of  his  full 
one,  and  then  with  two  light  sticks  slrike  t lie  sides  ol  the  pot, 
he  would  drive  every  bee  into  the  empty  one  in  fifteen  minutes, 
when  it  should  be  immediately  taken  away.  I  have  removed 
bees  in  that  way  in  the  early  part  of  last  July,  without  leaving 
one  in  the  full  hive,  nor  losing  half-a-dozen  of  my  bees. — Alpha. 


SUPER-POSING— INTRODUCING    FOOD 
DIRECTLY  INTO   THE  COMBS. 

TorR  excellent  correspondent,  "A  Renfrewshire  Bee- 
keeper," appears  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of 
his  opinion,  that  bees  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  upper  compart- 
ments of  storified  hives  as  their  breeding  place,  that  I  must 
leave  experience  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  and  in  the  mean- 
time beg  to  shake  hands  and  agree  to  differ  with  him. 

Singularly  enough,  in  the  very  article  which  precedes  the  one 
in  which  he  reasserts  this  opinion,  lie  records  how  in  breaking 
up  two  sets  of  storifying-boaes  he  finds  the  honey  "stored 
chiefly  in  the  upper  box  of  both,"  whilst  "  the  tier  of  i  kes,"  I  e 
finds  "  to  contain  ....  a  large  quantity   of  brood."    Surely 


this  fact  might  have  suggested  to  him,  that  no  talis:. 
fluenco  is  required  to  induce  our  little  favourites  to  obey  the 
natural  instinct  which   invariably  prompts  them  to  i 
breeding  place  as  near  the  entrance  to  their  habitation  as 

Whilst  referring  to  this  communication  of  on 
friend,  I  venture  to  caution  him  and  the  rest  of  jour  apiarian 
readers,  against  over-estimating  the  advantages  of  introducing 
artificial  food  by  pouring  it  into  the  combs  from  "a  j 
tin  can."     I  believe  that  even  pure  honey  will  not  keep  unless 
placed  in  the  combs  by  tb  Ives,  and  I  am  very  sure 

that  all  artificial  compounds  require  to  undergo  a  chemical 
change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee  before  they  can  be  stored  in 
the  combs,  in  such  a  state  as  to  keep  good  throughout  the  winter. 
I  have  often  tried  this  experiment,  and  have  constantly  found 
that  the  food  is  immediately  transferred  to  some  other  comb, 
during  which  operation  the  requisite  chemical  change  is,  doubt- 
less, effected  :  bul  I  i  lie  same  amount  of  labour,  ex- 
citement, and  loss  of  weight  (I  am  not  sure  that  it  should  be 
called  "waste"),  incurred,  as  takes  place  when  food  is 
tcred  by  the  bottle. — A  Devonshire  Bee-kltili:. 


VARIETIES. 

Peopolis  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  or  turpentine  has  been 
used  for  varnishing  tin  and  other  polished  metals,  tinging  them 
a  lemon  colour,  and  proteciing  them  from  rust. 

The  Plantain. — The  first  plant  of  Musa  paradisiaca,  large 
Plantain,  that  fruited  in  Scotland  was  in  1789  in  the  Pine-stove 
at  Tynninghame,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington.  It  had 
been  long  grown  in  a  tub,  and  on  becoming  too  large  for  the 
house  was  planted  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  back  pit.  It  flowered 
in  course  of  the  following  summer,  and  produced  thirty-two  fruij 
which  ripened  to  perfection,  each  being  from  4  inches  to  5  inches 
in  length,  and  1\  inch  in  diameter.  Several  species  of  Musa 
have  been  fruited  in  great  perfection,  both  by  the  late  an 
Messrs.  M'Xab,  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  M.  Cavendishii, 
on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit  and  easy  culture,  is  now  grown  in 
many  establishments  as  a  fruit-bearing  plant.  It  is  of  easier 
cultivation  than  the  Pine  Apple,  and  since  these  have  been 
imported  in  such  numbers,  the  fruit  of  the  Musa  is  non 
greater  estimation,  and,  with  Passitlora  edulis,  are  the  only 
tropical  fruits  which  have  been  successfully  ripened  to  any  ex- 
tent in  Britain.  A  house  is  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
latter  fruit  in  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleueh  at  Drum- 
lani'ig  Castle,  where  many  hundreds  of  its  fruit  are  J 
duced. — (Scottish  Farmer.) 


OUR   LETTER  BOX. 

LrMr  ;:;  a  Docking's  Foot   [An   Old  Suitiriber).—It  is  pn 
swelling  arises  from  a  thorn  or  a  gravel  stare  that  has  pierced 
the  ball  of  the  foot  and  caused  inflammation,     If  su-h  be  the  en 
freely,  aid  then  oven  the  swelling  with  a  shai-p  knife  or  a  razor. 
during  treatment  should  be  wra] 

fined  to  a  gl  uss  run.     It  may  be  lieely  opened  by  a  erne, 
mast  not  be  removed. 

Breeuing  from  CniCKENS  (X).— It  would  be  impossible. to  s 
evil  of  breeding  trom  chickens  on  both  sides  would  show  itself.    The  general 
result  is,  hick  y  and  itioned  produce;  but  it  is  not  always  the 

case.     The  fact  tiiat  stronger  birds  are  produced  when  the  parent  on  one 
side  is  elder  induces  those  whose  province  it  is  to  advise  in  such  matters 
i  no!  the  adoption  of  such  a  sedition. 

Vi'HiTt  Face  of  M'amsh  Cockecels  [Idem), — Spanish  cx'ks,  nine  months 
old,  should  be  quite  .  When  caught  and  closely  examined, 

there  is  si  in.-:  lines  a  blush  of  red  under  the  white  over  the  eye. 
is.  not  risible  to  the  eye  at  a   few  yards  distance,  we  would   not    i 
bird  ;  but  if  it  be  plain  and  decided  red,  we  should  have  no  ho;  e  i 

Parents  of  Cbici  i  ii  of  the  size  of  all  chickens  depends 

on  their  food  and  treatment  when  young.    As  a  rule,  we  think  we  need 
hardly  say,  large  birds  are  the  likeliest  to  breed  large  chickens. 

Foon  fob  Hens,  &c.  [I.  C.).— No  lood  will  make  an  old  hen  lay  in 
winter.  Cochin-China  pullets  will  lay  during  Ilia'  season  fed  apon  ground 
but  undressed  oats,  which  is  tin-  best  food  for  all  poultry,  with  a  little  whole 
barley  occasionally.  Our  "Poultry-Book  for  the  Many  "  contains  all  neces- 
sary Information  on  the  subject. 

Yellow  Fccin  fbom  Fowls    /'.  W.] — v7c  cannot  answer  your  question 
with  any  certainty  till  we  know  in  what  way  the  fowls  wove  bled  to  i  eath. 
We  can  hardly  believe  there  is  any  mixture  with  the  ulood  ;  the  yellow  fluid 
which  you  describe  almost  always  exists  in  the  ciop  oi  a  n  v. 
after  drinking;  andil  a  fowl  be  held  up  by  the  legs,  it  will  run     : 
the  mouth,  and  nix  with  the  Mood,     if  the  fowl  be  bled  In  the  palate,  or  if 
its  throat  be  cut,  and  it  is  then   held  up  by  the  legs,  the  mixture  will  take 
plaee.  but  the  two  are  foreign  .  no  to  the  other.     Fowls  want  nothing  thrown 
on  the  grass  in  wet  weather.     Poll  u  d  and  Indian  corn  or  meal  are 
food.     Continc  yourself  to  occnsii  no  I  potatoes,  to  lettuce,  and  to  ground  oats 

ol     0:ir!e\     ,       i:    '    i    i  l  ::       ' 

Rabbit.  Coloob  of    jr.  1".   —A  self-coloured  Rabbit  Is  aRab 
colour.     Vours  beiug  white,  grey,  fawn,  and  brown,  certainly  i 

entered  in  the  self-coloured  class. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 
of 

Day  ! 
of     |                   DEC.  3—9,  18G1. 

Weather  NEAa  London  in  18G0. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Rises     Moon's 

Clock 
before 

Day  of 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

pU'ulh 

Week. 

Barometer.       Thermom.    Wind. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

and  Sets      Age. 

Sun. 

Year. 

deg.  deg. 

m.      h. 

m.     h. 

m.     h.| 

in.    s. 

3 

To 

29.427-29.311 

47-41            E. 

.12 

49af7 

51  af  3 

12  a.  5          1 

9    54 

337 

4 

W          Cape  Heaths. 

29.311-29.282 

50-38            E. 

.07 

50      7 

51      S 

32       6  1         2 

9     29 

338 

5 

Th         Ceanothus  azureus. 

29  415-29.321 

51—30            E. 

.02 

52       7 

50      3 

53       7    ,         3 

0      4 

339 

6 

P          Chrysanthemums. 

29.3118-29.100 

55-44             S. 

.06 

53       7 

50      3 

12      9   !         4 

8     39 

340 

7 

S         Polygala. 

29.170—28.889 

53—33          S.W. 

.11 

54       7 

50      3 

27     10            5 

8     13 

341 

8 

Son        2  Sunday  in  Advent. 

28.911— 2S  li96 

49  -38          S.E. 

.34 

55       7 

49      3      38     11   J         0 

7     46 

342 

9 

M         Helstena.                                                29.105-28.854 

51-31            W. 

— 

5G       7 

49      3  '   morn.  |       J 

7     19  |     313 

Meteorology   op  the    Week".— At  Chiswick,   from   observations   during  the 

last   th 

rty-four   years,    the  average    highest    and    lowest 

temperatures  of  these  days  are  52.7°  and  39.8=  respectively.      The   greatest  heat,  60\  occurred  on  the  7th  in  185G  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  14°, 

on  the  5th  in  1844.      During  the  period  114  days  were  fine,  and  on  124  rain  fell. 

PEUNING  SHBUBBEEY  AND  FOEEST  TREES. 

HE  woodman  ought  to  be  now 
busy  with  his  knife,  his  axe, 
chisel,  or  saw  in  cutting  off 
superfluous  branches,  short- 
ening in  such  as  arc  robbing 
the  others   of  due    support, 
or,  in  other  words,  balancing  the 
powers  of  the  tree,  so  that  every 
leaf  may  have  due  space  to  fulfil 
its  functions.     This  ought  to  be 
the  grand  aim  of  the  tree-pruner. 
It  is  evident    that  pruning   con- 
r\  %^r\        *$ft*3  sists    of  two    branches  —  namely, 

e»  i  ^flf?  V-  thinning  the  tree3  on  the  grouud, 
and  judicious  pruning  in  the 
branches,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  leaves  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  light  to 
'  i>  L^  f^  draw  up  sap  to  develope  growth, 
..S-  TSi^-^x         ar>d  when  the  leaf  is  fully  grown 

'  to    concoct  juices  to  deposit  the 

albumen  as  it  descends,  which  forms  the  wood  annually, 
that  increases  the  bulk  of  the  timber. 

To  understand  all  this  the  primer  ought  to  know  a 
sufficiency  of  vegetable  physiology  to  appreciate  the  effect 
of  too  little  or  too  much  denudation  of  the  trees  he  operates 
upon.  How  little  this  true  science  is  understood  by  our 
woodmen,  or  even  tlieir  head  forester !  Generally  they 
are  mere  labourers  who  scarcely  ever  read  a  line  on  the 
subject,  or  ever  think  at  all  about  the  matter.  They  are 
directed  to  go  into  a  certain  plot  of  woodland  and  prune 
the  trees,  and  the  way  they  are  to  do  it  is  to  cut  off  close 
to  the  stem  all  the  branches  to  a  certain  height.  If  thinning 
is  to  be  done  at  the  same  time  it  is  probable  two  or  three 
will  be  directed  to  go  before  the  others,  and  cut  down 
such  trees  as  are  crooked,  weak,  or  not  likely  to  make 
good  trees.  This  is  done  sometimes  so  severely  that  the 
cold  winds  have  fall  play  on  the  trees  that  are  left — trees 
that  had  for,  probably,  many  years  been  so  protected  by 
each  other  that  now  when  so  rudely  and  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  cold  winter  blasts  suffer  so  much  from  the  sudden 
exposure  as  to  require  many  years  to  recover  strength  to 
bear  the  change,  and  grow  on  again  as  they  did  before 
they  were  so  stricken  with  cold.  Then,  to  complete  their 
discomfort,  the  pruners  follow  on  and  cut  off  all  the  side 
brandies,  leaving  them  something  like  brooms,  or  fishing- 
rods,  with  the  sweeping  part  upwards.  One  would 
think  no  man  with  any  brains  at  all  would  be  so  silly 
as  to  prune  trees  intended  for  timber  in  such  a  ruthless 
manner,  yet  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  frequently  done. 
I  have  seen  it  repeatedly,  and  in  parts  of  the  country 
wide  apart  from  each  other. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How  is  a  better  prac- 
tice to  be  attained?  A  thinking  man  will  instantly 
exclaim,  "  Educate  the  men,  put  books  into  their  hands, 
and  see  that  the  true  principles  of  the  art  are  ex- 
plained to  them  by  competent  men.  Good  timber  is 
No.  36.— Vol.  II.,  New  Series. 


of  the  utmost  consequence  to  our  country,  and  every 
true  lover  of  his  country  will  see  the  necessity  of  clothing 
the  forests  of  the  land  with  rising  timber,  that  will  as 
soon  as  possible  make  trees  large  enough  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required."  In  a  necessarily  short  essay, 
I  have  only  space  to  give  a  few  brief  hints  on  this  truly 
interesting  subject. 

The  first  point  is  to  take  care  that  the  thinning  and 
pruning  are  commenced  when  the  plantation  is  young. 
The  trees  should  never  be  allowed  to  reach  more  than 
from  6  feet  to  10  feet  high  before  they  are  thinned.  This  is 
often  delayed  in  order  that  the  thinnings  may  be  made 
use  of  for  rails,  posts,  and  stakes.  Never  was  economy 
more  misplaced.  All  the  evils  I  have  just  alluded  to 
must  happen  :  therefore  I  say  most  emphatically,  Do  not 
exemplify  so  absurdly  the  old  proverb,  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  Thin  your  young  trees  before  the  branches 
touch  each  other,  and  do  not  thin  them  too  severely  iu  one 
season. 

Let  the  thinning  be  done  the  season  before  the  trees 
are  pruned.  The  branches  of  the  trees  that  are  left  will 
shelter  the  stems  from  the  cold  winds.  The  following 
season  these  branches  should  be  shortened  in.  If  done 
in  time,  the  knife  will,  in  judicious  hands,  be  the  only 
instrument  required.  In  plantations  that  have  been 
neglected  for  perhaps  twenty  or  more  years,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  stronger  instruments,  such  as  tue  chisel, 
the  saw,  or  the  bill-hook,  but  I  trust  the  day  will  come 
when  these  tools  will  be  banished  out  of  the  woodman's 
vocabulary,  and  be  thought  and  found  quite  unnecessary. 
The  following  season  part  of  the  branches  may  be  cut  in 
close  to  the  stem,  and  the  rest  shortened  in  a_;ain.  My 
great  object  is  not  only  to  protect  the  stem,  but  also  to 
leave  these  branches  to  be  furnished  with  leaves,  always 
remembering  that  it  is  the  leaves  that  furnish  the  organis- 
able  matter  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  stem  Even  large 
bushy-headed  trees  may  be  greatly  improved  for  timber 
purposes  by  thinning  the  branches,  and  shortening  in 
those  that  are  left. 

Young  neglected  plantations,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  require  very  careful  thin- 
ning and  pruning  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a  better 
condition.  Though  there  are  ten  times  too  many  trees 
it  will  not  do  to  cut  down  at  once  the  nine  that  are  hut 
cumberers  of  the  ground.  Instead  of  that  severe  treat- 
ment, I  would  recommend  taking  out  not  more  than 
one-third  this  year,  and  then  let  the  rest  remain  two 
years  longer.  Then  go  over  the  wood  carefully,  and 
take  out  one-third  more  of  the  worst  trees,  and  so  ou, 
thinning  them  every  other  year,  and  pruning  moderately 
the  alternate  years.  By  this  gradual  thinning  and  prun- 
ing the  tree3  that  are  left  to  form  good  timber  will  be 
found  sturdy  fellows  able  to  bear  the  strongest  blasts, 
and  finally  become  very  tolerable  trees,  not  indeed  equal 
to  such  as  have  been  trained  up  iu  their  early  youth,  but 
yet  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  they  would  have  been 
had  they  been  left  unthinned,  unpruned,  aud  uncared  for. 

The  preceding  hints  the  reader  will  easily  perceive 
refer  to  deciduous  trees — such  as  the  Oak,  Ash,  Elm, 
No.  688.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Series. 
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Beech,  Larcli,  &c.  Pruning  evergreen  trees  —  such  as  the 
Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  &c— is  a  somewhat  different  affair.  If  these 
are  pruned  now  they  suffer  more  even  than  deciduous  trees  ;  I 
would,  therefore,  not  prune  them  till  March,  and  then  it  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  to  shorten  in  such  branches  as  are  intended 
to  be  removed  entirely  the  season  previous  to  their  final  close 
pruning.  No  branches  on  any  tree  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  till  they  become  large,  because  such  large  branches  are  so 
deeply  inserted  into  the  main  stem  that  the  latter  is  filled  with 
knots  just  where  the  large  branches  were  placed.  Knotty  timber, 
such  as  the  Oak  and  Walnut,  is  sometimes,  when  sound,  very 
valuable ;  but  generally  it  is  greatly  inferior  in  value  to  such  as 
is  clean  and  stra'ght. 

The  best  season  for  pruning  deciduous  trees  is  decidedly 
winter — that  is,  from  November  to  the  end  of  Februarv.  If 
pruned  later  than  the  latter  month  many  kinds — such  as  the 
Sycamore,  the  Birch,  and  Maple — bleed  so  copiously  that  the 
growth  the  following  season  is  materially  injured  thereby. 

T.  Appleby. 


DOUBLE-GLAZING— DISA    GRANDIFLORA— 
MIMULUS   CUPRETJS. 

Nineteen  years  since  come  next  summer,  the  author  of 
Rogers'  conical  boder  wrote  to  me  from  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent, 
to  Shrubland  Park,  asking  me  what  I  knew  of  double-glazing 
hothouses,  and  informing  me  of  a  plan  of  doing  so  which  he  had 
in  contemplation,  and  a  most  capital  plan  it  was,  and  one  that 
would  do  as  much  for  the  comfort  of  gardeners  as  his  conical 
boiler  did  for  those  who  could  get  coals  which  would  not  cake  to 
burn  in  it.  Rogers'  conical  boiler  is  still  one  of  the  best  with 
uncaking  coals  ;  but  fur  such  coals  as  the  Newcastle  and  others, 
which  run  together  and  "cake,"  as  we  call  it,  the  conical 
boilers  are  not  suited. 

What  he  principally  wrote  to  me  for,  anent  his  plan  of  double- 
glazing  hothouses,  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  idea 
was  new  or  not ;  and  I  wrote  to  him  to  advise  him  not  to  say  a 
word  abovit  it  in  print  or  in  public,  for  the  idea  and  the  execution 
of  it  were  just  as  old  as  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia.  She 
was  the  first  to  take  up  the  idea  of  double-glazing  hothouses, 
and  your  humble  servant  was  very  probably  the  last  person 
who  meant  to  do  his  cubical  vinery  as  the  Empress  Catherine 
of  Russia  did  her  hothouses.  But  Her  Majesty  was  not  the 
author  of  double-glazing  for  all  that.  The  practice  was  common 
in  all  parts  of  Russia  since  glass  was  introduced  into  that 
country,  and  is  so  to  this  very  day  and  hour.  All  the  windows 
of  all  who  can  afford  it  all  over  the  Russian  dominions  are 
double-glazed.  Even  in  the  warmest  and  most  southern  parts 
of  the  empire,  along  the  coast  line  from  Balaclava  to  the  straits 
of  Yinicale,  our  people  found  the  windows  double-glazed.  The 
reason  for  double-glazing  windows  in  Russia,  is  the  fact  that 
they  keep  out  four  times  more  degrees  of  frost  than  our  windows 
do,  which  renders  their  windows  as  warm  for  their  rooms  as  ours 
are  to  us  and  ours. 

But  double-glazing  has  been  as  common  in  our  island  of  late 
years  as  it  has  been  in  Russia  from  the  beginning,  and  yet  some 
of  our  people  talk  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery  fresh  from 
Paris  or  from  America.  Ask  any  of  our  people  who  have  been 
down  to  see  Balmoral,  how  the  natives  glaze  their  windows  in 
Aberdeen,  new  and  old  Aberdeen.  Or,  ask  any  of  the  students 
who  attended  the  Universities  there  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
how  they  escaped  taking  colds  and  sore  throats  when  their  bed- 
room windows  faced  the  direction  of  Peterhead,  their  land's  end 
in  that  quarter;  and  each  and  all  of  them  would,  should,  or 
could  tell  the  only  bar  against  those  occurrences  was  double- 
glazing  ;  but  that  the  Scotch  boddies  improved  on  the  Russians 
by  having  double  frames  for  their  double-glazed  windows. 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  Mr.  Rogers'  idea  of  double-glazing  hot- 
houses was  to  have  the  houses  all  like  as  Mr.  Rivers  recom- 
mends so  industriously.  They  were  to  be  from  100  feet  to 
ISO  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  and  glass  all  down  to  the  ground 
line,  back,  front,  and  both  ends.  All  the  laps  were  to  be  made 
perfectly  air-tight,  except  the  lowest  next  the  ground,  and  that 
one  was  to  be  open  all  the  way  round  the  house.  Then  if  the 
top  of  the  house  or  roof  was  ridge  fashion,  and  not  curvilinear, 
he  had  a  contrivance  to  let  the  air  move  on  or  oil1  to  either  side 
of  the  ridge  as  it  listed,  or  rather  as  its  different  degrees  of  tem- 
perature determined,  and  all  his  upright  glass  at  front  and  back, 
communicated  with  the  roof  glass  in  the  same  way;  so  that  a 
draught  of  cold  air  entering  in  between  the  double-glazing  on 


the  front  or  south  side  would  rise,  as  it  warmed,  to  the  roof,  and 
cross  the  ridge  to  the  north  side,  and  as  it  cooled  gradually  it 
sunk  loner  and  lower,  till  at  last  it  got  so  heavy  as  to  fall  out 
from  between  the  glass  on  the  back  or  north  side  of  the  house. 
That  was  to  be  in  the  fore  part  of  each  day.  In  the  afternoon 
the  current  would  change  from  north  to  south,  and  in  dull 
weather  there  was  to  be  little  or  no  current  at  all.  But  always 
the  hottest  part  of  the  enclosed  air  was  to  be  at  the  ridge  or  top 
part  of  the  roof. 

Now,  when  I  wrote  about  my  vinery  that  was  to  be,  I  said  a 
one-inch  common  draining-pipe  was  to  carry  warmed  air  from 
a  warm  air-chamber  made  under  three  lights  at  the  end  of  a 
range,  through  that  range  or  three  thirteen  lights,  and  then 
discharge  itself  into  the  vinery,  as  Mr.  Kidd  discharged  hot  air 
into  the  conservatory.  B"t  that  was  not  exactly  what  was  then 
in  the  wind.  The  upright  walls  of  three  sides  of  the  cube  vinery 
were  to  be  18  feet  high,  all  in  double-glazing;  the  fourth  side 
existed  already  in  brickwork,  well  covered  with  established 
Vines.  The  warm  air  from  the  drain-pipe  was  to  be  discharged 
at  the  bottom  into  the  ''avity  between  the  double-glazing,  and 
the  three  sides  were  to  participate  in  the  benefit,  if  any,  from 
the  warm  bore-pipe,  just  as  Mr.  Rogers  meant  the  air  to  circu- 
late in  his  plan  nineteen  years  previously-  I  said  the  plan  was 
growing  in  my  head  for  so  many  years,  and  that  was  the  longest 
root  of  the  whole  system.  But  my  roof  was  to  be  different 
from  his  ro°f — I  was  to  have  two  span-roofs  east  and  west,  over 
the  cube,  and  my  first  idea  was  to  glaze  them  as  the  same 
kind  of  roof  of  a  new  storehouse  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Oxford  was  done  in  1852,  and  that  was  to  have  the  south  sides 
of  the  ridged  roof  glazed  with  tinted  glass,  or  Hartley's  rough 
plate,  »nd  the  north  sides  with  the  cleanest  and  clearest  twenty- 
two-ounce  sheet  glass.  That  would  save  anything  inside  from 
the  scorching  which  happens  at  times  from  all  clear  glass,  and 
save  shading. 

I  changed  that  plan  last  April  on  studying  a  fine  plan  for  a 
grand  conservatory  which  was  sent  for  the  opinion  of  the  Floral 
Committee.  That  was  the  best  plan  for  roofing  a  glass  house 
of  all  the  plans  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of — that  is,  a  house  of 
large  dimensions,  and  with  more  roofs  than  one,  if  that  is  not 
taking  the  roof  off  the  meaning.  My  cube  of  18  feet  to  the  side 
was  a  fleabite  to  a  big  house,  and  yet  the  walls  of  it  were  higher 
than  they  are  ever  met  with  in  vineries.  The  walls  were  to  be 
in  double-glazing,  and  the  higher  they  were  the  more  fit  they 
would  be  for  roofings,  ridge-and-furrow  fashion,  as  this  new  plan 
before  the  Floral  Commitee  was  shown.  These  roofs  were  made 
as  flat  as  they  would  carry  off  the  wet,  but  not  of  much  span, 
and  the  north  side  of  each  ridge  was  of  wood  ornamented;  but 
the  shade  from  those  parts  of  the  roof  was  shown  not  to  affect 
the  amount  of  light  that  entered  the  house  and  reached  the 
plants  in  the  smallest  degree :  therefore,  such  a  root  could  be 
made  at  less  cost  in  the  first  instance,  much  stronger  than  the 
usual  run,  and  a  house  so  roofed  could  be  more  easily  warmed, 
and  kept  warm  at  less  cost  than  a  double-glazed  roof.  There- 
fore, these  considerations  decided  me  in  my  choice  of  roof  to 
the  cube,  which  roof,  as  I  have  just  said,  was  to  be  of  two  spans 
running  east  and  west,  the  south  side  of  the  spans  to  be  glass, 
and  the  north  sides  of  wood  entirely,  and  as  plain  as  a  cat's 
face — merely  painted  like  the  panel  of  a  door. 

Then,  my  calculation  was  this  :  If  all  this  were  to  be  done  in 
the  present  fashion,  it  would  cost  much  more  than  I  can  spare  : 
and  if  it  were  to  be  kept  at  work  in  the  usual  manner  1  should 
not  be  justified  in  attempting  it,  for  I  could  not  afford  to  keep 
up  that  item  in  my  bill  of  expenditure.  But  if  I  can  do  as 
much  for  £10  as  some  do  with  £20,  and  many  more  not  under 
£30,  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  do  it,  for  it  would  more  than 
pay,  besides  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing.  The  annual  expense 
for  firing,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  cost  price  of  warming, 
a"d  keeping  warm  by  double  glass  round  the  sides,  and  wood 
for  half  the  roof  would  be  as  ten  would  be  to  twenty,  or  even 
to  thirty  by  the  rail  rout.  And  so  1  have  done  it  all  except  the 
cube  ;  but  the  money  for  it  had  to  go  where  it  was  not  then 
anticipated,  and  I  must  do  with  one  side  of  the  cube  for  another 
year,  just  as  I  have  done  with  it  ever  since  Capt.  Hopkins  beat 
me  in  out-door  Grapes. 

The  pit  with  moist  mild  bottom  heat  from  a  common  brick 
flue  and  glazed  earthenware  pipes,  is  now  a  fact  accomplished. 
But  there  is  one  more  side  to  the  subject,  the  bottom  side,  and 
of  all  the  things  in  this  world  that  cocoa-nut  refuse  keeps 
bottom  heat  the  longest,  and  yet  no  ait  of  man  can  get  it  to  Ik:  t 
by  fermentation  like  tan  or  leaves.     But  once  heat  it  through 
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and  through  with  a  flue  under  it,  arid  it  will  keep  warm  and 
comfortable  for  ten  days,  may  be  for  twenty  ;  but  I  made  a  fire 
once  in  ten  days,  since  I  got  it  to  go,  and  that  has  been  enough. 
No  one  can  have  plants  with  less  strength  of  constitution  than 
some  of  my  mmimums  are  endowed  with.  My  diseased  plants, 
as  many  would  call  my  spotted,  blotched,  and  variegated  seed- 
lings, are  Oaks  and  Chestnuts  compared  with  the  progeny  from 
tile  puuy  stamens,  and  yet  they,  together  with  such  Oaks  and 
Chestnuts,  are  now  looking  as  I  like  in  that  pit  with  mild  moist 
bottom  heat  from  a  common  flue,  and  if  I  keep  them  there  free 
from  hurt  and  harm  through  this  winter,  you  need  not  have  the 
slightest  doubts  against  any  plants  under  the  sun  being  put 
under  the  same  treatment  for  any  winter  during  a  lifetime. 

The  next  account  to  settle  this  year,  is  that  which  refers  to 
the  lovely  Disa  grandifiora,  from  the  top  of  Table  Mountain, 
behind  Cape  Town,  the  "  Cape  of  Storms,"  of  early  navigators. 
The  account  was  not  on  cross-breeding  it,  like  Nosegays  this 
season,  but  for  cross  purposes  the  other  way. 

Well,  I  can  call  Dr.  Lindley  as  a  witness  to  prove  to  you  and 
the  rest  of  them,  that  Disa  grandiflora  was  grown  out  of  doors 
in  England  five  and  twenty  years  back.  That  it,  then,  aston- 
ished us  of  the  old  Horticultural  Society,  that  this  could  be  done, 
and  that  we  prevailed  on  Dr.  Lindley  to  cause  inquiries  to  be 
made  to  teach  us  how  to  do  the  thing  as  well  ourselves.  Sir 
John  Herschel  was  then  two  years  home  in  London  from  the 
observatory  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  observed  more 
things  than  through  a  telescope,  and  amongst  other  things  he 
observed  the  natural  conditions  under  which  Disa  grandiflora 
flourished  at  the  Cape,  and  not  only  it  but  other  terrestrial 
Orchids,  which  are  far  more  difficult  to  do  here  than  the  Disa. 
For  the  preceding  two  years  Sir  John  Herschel  had  grown  those 
very  rare  ground  Orchids  out  of  doors  in  his  garden,  Hanover 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  and  he  exhibited  some  of  them  in  full 
bloom  before  us  in  Regent  Street,  on  the  16th  of  October  afore- 
said. The  Disa  was  not  then  in  bloom,  but  it  was  growing  out 
of  doors  then  at  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  and  "  D.,"  of 
Deal,  was  right  in  suggesting  the  experiment  and  predicting  the 
day  when  Disa  would  require  no  more  than  orchard-house 
protection  in  winter  to  cause  it  to  flourish  in  the  open  air  in 
England,  in  company  with  several  kinds  of  the  Cape  Hsemanthi, 
and  more  particularly  with  Vallota  purpurea  minor  and  major, 
and  with  Tritonia  aurea.  The  two  latter  inhabit  the  same 
regions  under  the  same  natural  conditions  as  Disa.  Vallota  was 
the  only  true  bulb  found  by  Dr.  Burehell  growing  in  boggy  peat 
at  the  Cape,  and  Tritonia  aurea  is  as  true  an  evergreen  as 
Vallota  and  Disa,  and  just  from  the  same  cause  from  having  its 
roots  in  marshy  ground,  "  on  the  margins  of  pools,"  the  year 
round. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Disa  will  be  seen  in  the 
centre,  with  Vallota  all  round  it,  and  both  enclosed  in  a  thick, 
natural-like  belt  of  this  Tritonia,  on  the  margin  of  an  English 
amateur's  "lake,"  with  a  portable  glass-case  over  them  in  winter 
and  something  "  geothermal "  to  keep  the  water  as  they  like  it 
for  the  time,  and  to  have  their  free  liberty  like  British  subjects 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

In  the  same  Number  of  the  "  Floral  Magazine  "  in  which  the 
Disa  is  pourtrayed,  is  another  plant  which  is  destined  to  elevate 
another  family  of  flowers  if  it  will  cross,  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
would.  This  is  a  new  dwarf  and  "  perfectly  hardy  "  Mimulus,  of 
richer  colour  than  any  of  the  plain  yellow  ones  already  in  cul- 
tivation. It  was  imported  from  the  highlands  of  Chili  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  with  who«s  it  stood  out  of  doors  scatheless  last 
winter.  It  must  be  crossed  forthwith  with  all  the  best-marked 
kinds  in  cultivation,  to  infuse  hardiness  into  them  by  degrees, 
and  by  recrossing  with  this,  which  is  named  Mimulus  cupreus, 
till  the  new  strain  is  as  hardy  as  the  Musk  Mimulus. 

D.  Beaton. 


BLOOMING  TACSONIA  IGNEA. 
I  gather  from  an  article  in  your  Journal  of  November  12th, 
that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  blooming  Tacsonia  ignea.  I,  there- 
fore, write  to  inform  you  that  I  bloomed  this  flower  in  the 
summer  of  last  year,  and  was  so  dissatisfied  with  its  appearance 
that  I  flung  my  whole  stock  on  to  the  rubbish-heap.  The  plant 
Was  a  seedling  of  three  years  old  grown  on  the  one-shift  prin- 
ciple, in  a  No.  8-pot,  and  trained  round  stakes.  The  main  shoots 
were  a  great  many  feet  long.  I  bloomed  Tacsonia  mollissima  at 
the  same  time,  being  a  seedling  of  the  same  age,  and  grown  in  the 
same  way.     As  I  had  no  facilities  for  growing  these  flowers  in  a 


border,  and  there  was  no  probability  of  their  doing  any  good  in 
pots,  I  thought  it  best  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  I  judged  them  not 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  spent  on  them,  and  the  space  they 
occupied.  Indeed,  they  were  principally  raised  by  way  of 
experiment.  The  blossom  of  Tacsonia  ignea  was  a  bright 
cinnamon  red,  and  in  no  respect  answering  to  the  "  flowing 
crimson  "  of  the  leading  seed  catalogues.  It  certainly  might 
not  have  been  true,  but  considering  the  price  charged  for  the 
seeds  I  can  only  say  that  it  ought  to  have  been. — Alfred 
Copland. 


FRUIT-STALK    OF    THE    STRAWBERRY 
ROOTING 

AND  becoming  a  feuitftjl  plant. 


,'■-- 


Where  roots  formed. 


b  Where  crown  issued. 


As  you  wish  for  more  information  about  my  little  Strawberry 
plant  I  have  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  fruit-stem  from  which 
it  was  raised. 

I  had  a  plant  in  a  pot  which  fruited  well  in  June,  1860 ;  after 
the  fruit  had  been  taken  off  I  sunk  the  pot  out  in  the  border. 
One  of  the  fruit-stems  had  been  left  on  the  plant.  Towards  the 
end  of  July  I  perceived  two  little  roots  growing  out  of  the  stem 
just  where  it  thickens  at  the  base  of  the  little  fruit-stalks.  A 
small  leaf  was  growing  at  this  part,  which  is  very  common  with 
the  Sir  Harry  and  other  Strawberries.  As  I  am  fond  of  trying 
experiments  in  a  small  way  I  cut  the  stem  off,  and  pegged  it  care- 
fully in  a  pot  with  a  hair-pin,  and  pressed  the  earth  tightly  about 
the  roots.  I  then  sunk  the  pot  and  kept  it  shaded,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  in  a  short  time  other  roots  make  their  appearance  ; 
and,  in  about  a  month  a  small  crown,  close  to  the  little  leaf 
where  I  have  drawn  a  line. 

After  my  last  communication  I  placed  my  little  pet  (which 
has  been  quite  a  wonder  here)  out  of  doors  night  and  day  to 
harden  it ;  in  a  fortnight  after  I  was  surprised  to  see  two  large 
trusses  of  flowers  make  their  appearance,  which  I  cut  off.  It  has 
now  three  largo  crowns  and  four  smaller  ones.  I  do  not  re- 
member exactly  where  the  runners  grew,  but  I  think  just  the 
same  as  in  other  plants. 

This  time  last  year  this  plant  had  one  very  small  crown  ;  in 
March  this  year  it  showed  its  first  blossom  truss,  and  has  never 
been  without  fruit  and  bloom  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and 
would  have  blossom  now  if  I  had  allowed  it. 

The  first  fruit-stem  this  year  I  tried  to  root,  but  I  kept  it  too 
moist,  and  it  damped  off  after  putting  down  a  root  about  an 
inch  into  the  earth.  Next  year,  if  spared,  I  hope  to  have  better 
success. — J.  L. 


THE    GARDENS    AND    CONSERVATORIES    AT 
DANGSTEIN. 
( Continued  from  page  169.) 
Leaving  this  division  we  enter  the  Palm-house,  and  at  once 
find  ourselreB  amongst  the  regal  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone  ; 
or,  as  the  immortal  Linnseus  has  more  properly  termed  them, 
"The  kings  of  the  vegetable  creation."     To  attempt  to  describe 
all  the  rare  and  valuable  objects  here  collected  together  would  be 
vain ;     we  will,   therefore,  only  mention  a  few  of  them.     Con- 
spicuous  amongst  others  are   the   Cocos   Naia,  and  de  Babau 
(Cocoa-nut  Palms),  the  beautiful  feathery  leaves  or  fronds  of  the 
former  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  building ;    Ceroxylon 
andicola  (the  wax  Palm) ;  The  East  Indian  Wine  Palm  (Caryota 
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urens)  ;  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Hemp  Palm  of  Australia 
(Corypha  BUStralis)  j  Dias  guiancnsis  (the  Guinea-oil  Palm); 
Scbal  Blaekburniano,  one  of  tliose  might;  Fan  Palms  of  the 
rropics  ;  (Jhamcedorea  Ernesto  Augusta  ;  Sestori  elegans,  and 
tepigilosa,  the  latter  in  fruit  ;  the  beautiful  Livistonia  Borbonica  ; 
Calamus  rotsng;  Majiniilhnia  regia  ;  the  Date  Palm  (Phoenix 
dactylifera)  ;  tile  Baphia  tajdigeia,  from  Rio  Negro  and  the 
alluvial  banks  of  the  Amazon ;  Seafortbia  elegans ;  Thrinax 
argentea  ;  the  rare  Geonoma  inacrostachya,  and  others.  Here 
also  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Cycas  revoluta,  or  Sago  Palm, 
the  Screw  Pine  of  China  (Pandanus  utilis)  ;  the  Indian  Robber 
(Ficus  elasticue),  the  blanches  of  which,  spreading  over  an 
immense  sp>ice,  reach  to  the  rcof  of  the  building  ;  the  tar-famed, 
and  much-dreaded  deadly  Upas,  or  Poison  Tree  of  Java  (Antiaris 
toxicaria)  ;  two  noble  specimens  of  West  Indian  Tree  Ferns 
(Cyathea  serra),  Ficus  indica  (the  Banyan  t'ee),  Ficus  Leopoldi, 
and  others.  Here  also  may  be  seen,  growing  as  it  were  in  its 
native  luxuriance,  the  Banana  (Musa  sapicntum),  a  fruit  so 
much  est ien nd  by  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climes.  Their  noble 
appearance  and  long  broad  leaves  form  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  Fern-like  foliage  of  the  Palms  ;  they  are  planted  out  in  well- 
prepared  beds  of  rich  compost,  and  when  we  state  that  some  of 
the  leaves  have  attained  the  length  of  from  12  feet  to  14  feet, 
some  idea  »'ay  be  formed  of  their  luxuriant  growth  ;  on  several 
of  them  we  noticed  some  very  large  bunches  of  truit  rapidly 
approaching  maturity.  On  the  front  stage  of  this  house  are 
placed  the  smaller  specimens  of  Palms,  &c,  amongst  which  we 
must  n"t  forget  to  notice  the  Dion  edule,  Carludoviea  palmata, 
and  the  Vegetable  Ivory  of  South  Africa  (the  rare  Stangeria 
paradoxa),  a  plant  of  which  was  coming  into  flower;  also  the 
equally  rare  Argania  sideroxylon,  the  Argan  oil  plant.  There  are 
also  many  species  of  rare  medicinal  plants,  and  others  seldom 
met  with  in  collections.  Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the 
building  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  two  noble  plxnts  of  Maranta 
zebrina,  the  beautiful  dark-striped  leaves  of  which  measured  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length. 

But  we  are  now  about  to  enter  the  north  wing,  which  is 
filled  for  the  most  part  with  Orchids,  the  larger  specimens 
being  placed  en  raised  beds  or  stands  of  rockwork  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  the  sides  are  planted  with  different  species 
of  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  which  produce  a  very  natural  and 
agreeable  effect.  The  Orchids  consist  of  fine  specimens  of 
Cattlevi'S,  Lcehas,  Brassias,  Cncidiums,  Odontuglossums,  Den- 
drobiums,  Brassavolas,  Cypripediums,  Peristeria  elata,  and 
many  others  ;  amongst  which  we  observed  a  fine  plant  of  Ccelo- 
gyne  pandurata,  from  Java,  the  fiddle-shaped  Bowers  of  which 
are  of  a  dull  green  colour,  marked  with  ribs  or  blotches  of  black  ; 
a  fine  specimen  of  Cymbidium  gignnteum  and  sinense,  and 
Dendrobium  Ohrysotoxum  are  also  well  worthy  of  notice;  the 
hitter  is,  indeed,  a  noble  plant,  measuring  2J  feet  by  3i  feet;  it 
has  lately  produced  eighteen  fine  spikes  of  flower.  In  the  centre 
is  a  large  tank,  over  whi;h  is  placed  a  fine  plant  of  the  rare 
Nepenthes  Hookeri.  Amongst  the  different  varieties  of  Orchids 
suspended  in  ba>kets  from  the  roof  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
Miltonia  spectabilis,  measuring  nearly  8  feet  in  circumference; 
also  good  plants  of  Gongora  cymbilormis,  Houlletia  Brockle- 
hurstiana,  Miltonia  Clowesi,  and  others. 

But  what  is  this  which  has  so  suddenly  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  tised  us,  as  it  were,  spellbound  to  the  spot  ?  It  is  a 
choice  collection  of  the  genus  -Ancectocbilus,  the  small  delicately- 
striped  leaves  o1  which  surpass  all  others  in  the  richness  and 
brilliancy  of  their  colours.  Of  this  interesting  and  beautilul 
tribe  of  plants  the  Dangstein  collection  can  boast  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  : — Ancec'ochiius  argenteus,  argenteus  pictus,  Lobbi, 
Lowii,  Lowii  virescens,  setaccus,  s  etaceus  aurea,  cordatus  and 
intermedins,  Veitchi,  xanthophyllus,  striatus,  querceticola,  Kox- 
burghi,  and  petola.  They  are  grown  in  small  pots,  placed  in 
an  open  framework  in  a  case  12  feet  long  by  2  feet  broad  ;  a 
proper  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  is  maintained — two  points 
most  essential  to  the  well-being  of  this  tribe  of  terrestrial  beauties. 
The  whole  of  this  valuable  collection,  which  numbers  over  three 
hundred  individual  plants,  arc  in  luxuriant  health,  and  a  high 
state  of  perfection,;  and  they  certainly  reflect  very  great  credit 
on  the  skill  and  ability  of  Mr.  James  Tair,  the  enthusiastic 
and  intelligent  gardener  ot  Dangstein.  We  can  only  add  that 
"to  behold  is  to  admire,"  and  to  the  lover  of  plants  a  view  of 
these  alone  would  amply  repay  a  visit. 

In  tins  house  may  also  be  seen  some  fine  varieties  of  rare 
West  Indian  and  JSew  Zealand  filmy  Ferns,  grown  iu  large 
shallow  pans  covered  with  bell-glasses.     Of  this  very  interesting 


tribe  of  Ferns  we  observed  the  following  : — Trichomanes  ancepB, 
pyxidiferum,  rigidum,  spicatum,  crispum,  Bancrofii,  reniforme, 
and  others.  Hymenophyllum  hirtellum,  demissum,  and  poly- 
anthos,  a  fine  plant  of  the  beautiful  Todca  pellucida  of  New 
Zealand,  the  transparent  fronds  of  which  measured  nearly  2  feet 
in  length  ;  also  the  rare  F.iphdopteris  peltata  and  Trichomanes 
trichtoideuin. 

Leaving  these  charming  and  interesting  objects,  we  pass  on  to 
the  east  wing.  Here  are  grown  pilants  remarkable  for  fine  and 
variegated  foliage.  It  contains  large  specimens  of  Philodendron 
pertusum  and  pinnatifirlum,  Pandanus  variegatus,  Theophrasta 
macrophylla  (coming  into  fine  flower),  Crinum  asiatieum,  Bho- 
pala  corcovadensis  and  De  Jonghi,  Croton  variegatum  and 
pictum,  the  Rice-poper  plant  ot  China  (Aralia  papyrifera), 
.Aralia  pulchra,  Gastonia  palmata,  Ficus  ferruginea,  Aralia  lepto- 
phylla,  Carapa  guianens^s,  and  others.  Also  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  true  Dragon's  Blood  (Dracsena  draco).  This  plant  was 
presented  to  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  by  Mr.  Skinner,  who  obtained 
it  from  the  celebrated  tree  at  Oratava  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe. 
On  the  front  stage  are  placed  smaller  specimens  of  Dracaenas, 
Marantas,  &c. ;  also  Sauseviera  javaniea,  Hipponiane  spinosa, 
Ananassa  saliva  variegata,  and  others  of  equal  beauty  and  interest. 
Different  sorts  of  Passifloras  and  other  beautiful  climbing  plants 
are  trained  to  the  entire  roof  of  the  building,  the  flowers  of 
which,  hanging  in  graceful  festoons,  produce  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  Stanhopeas  and  Acinetas  are  suspended  in  baskets  from 
the  roof,  many  of  which  weie  coming  into  fine  flower.  A  fine 
plant,  of  Acineta  Humbuldtii  having  eight  spikes  of  bloom. 

This  large  building  is  heated  on  Hayden's  principle  of  hot 
water  and  air  combined,  and  gives  great  satisfaction.  A  com- 
modious potting-shed  is  attached  to  the  building,  under  which 
is  an  immense  tank  for  the  reception  of  rain  water,  which  is  so 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  regal  inhabitants  of  "  the  tropics,"  we 
pass  on  to  the  greenhouse  and  fernery,  a  span-roofed  building 
103  leet  long  by  32  feet  broad,  and  16  feet  high.  We  enter  the 
greenhouse  which  was  gay  with  flowering  plants,  consisting  of 
Heaths,  Epacris,  Azaleas,  Pimcleas,  Eriostemons,  Indian  Rho- 
dodendrons, and  other  plants  used  for  decorative  purposes. 
Here,  also,  are  some  good  specimens  of  Araucarias  excelsa  and 
Cunningham],  Camphor  and  Tea  trees,  Camellias,  Oranges,  etc. 
Of  new  and  rare  plants  we  noticed  the  beautiful  Cassiope  fas- 
tigieta,  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  presented  by  Mr.  Moore, 
of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin;  and  amongst  other 
beautiful  climbing  plants  trained  to  the  roof  is  a  fine  plant  of 
Lapageria  rosea.  Some  beautiful  New  Zealand,  Madeira,  and 
rare  British  Ferns  occupy  a  stage  at  the  east  end  of  the  house. 
But  we  are  now  approaching  the  fernery,  and  here  feel  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  a  spot  which  may  not  inaptly  he 
described  as  a  "faiiy  land."  The  beds  or  stands  for  the  Ferns 
are  of  an  irregular  or  serpentine  form,  constructed  of  large 
masses  of  sandstone  rock,  as  are  also  the  back  and  end  walls. 
These  being  covered  with  Ferns  and  Lycopods  give  it  more  the 
appearance  of  a  natural  cavern  than  a  building  erected  so  recently 
as  1855.  The  central  columns  or  supports  of  the  house  are 
covered  wi  h  ragged  pieces  of  rock  in  which  Ferns  and  Lycopods 
are  placed  ;  they  have  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  the  walks  which 
are  of  rough  gravel  harmonise  nicely  with  the  whole.  Of  Ferns 
there  is  a  rich  and  varied  collection,  consisting  of  Adiantums, 
Aspleniums,  Polypodiums,  Pteris,  Lastra;as,  Davallias,  and  others. 
Amongst  the  more  costly  and  valuable,  are  Cibotium  Schiedei, 
the  graceful  fronds  of  which  are  from  10  feet  to  15  feet  in  length. 
A  noble  specimen  of  Cyathea  niedullaris,  that  gigantic  tree  Fern 
of  New  Zealand,  the  fronds  of  which  have  reached  to  the  roof. 
Large  plants  of  Alsophila  australis,  ferox,  and  Mequeli,  Cyathea 
arborea,  Angiopteris  erecta,  Marattia  elegans  and  eicutsefolia, 
Davallia  diversifolia  and  aculeata,  Litohroehia  vespertilionis, 
Blautium  culcita,  Lastrrea  Kuuzei,  Hemitelia  horrida, and  others. 
Also,  a  good  specimen  of  Todea  Fraseri,  and  Odontosoria  tenui- 
folia.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  Drynaria  coronans  and 
morbilata  are  growing  on  large  stems  of  Oak,  around  the  knotted 
trunks  of  which  the  beautiful  little  Cvnophlebium  repens  may 
be  seen  growing.  In  large  pans  suspended  from  the  roof  are 
fine  plants  of  Woodwardia  radicans,  Nephrolepis  davallioides, 
Goniophlcbium  inequale,  latipes,  and  Reinwardti  or  subauricu- 
latum,  the  latter  suspended  over  a  tank  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  its  gracefully  drooping  fronds  reaching  to  the  water's 
edge.  Trained  to  the  roof  are  some  beautiful  species  of  Lygo- 
diums.  In  this  house  also  is  a  good  collection  of  Selaginellas 
and  Lycopods.     Immediately  at  the  back  and  connected  with 
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the  fernery  by  large  glass  doors,  is  Lady  Dorothy's  museum. 
Here  are  collected  together  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  in  the 
vegetable  creation.  There  is  also  a  very  good  assortment  of  works 
on  botany  and  horticulture,  to  which,  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  Nevill  and  her  ladyship,  the  young  gardeners  at  Dang- 
stein  have  free  access.  Here,  also,  is  a  book  for  visitors'  names, 
and  by  its  side  lies  another,  titled  "  Plants  in  my  Garden  at 
Dangstein,  1854."  This  is  an  elegantly-bound  volume  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  Dangstein  collection  in  1854,  it  is  beautifully 
written  in  illuminated  characters  by  Lady  Dorothy.  Around 
the  walls  are  portraits  of  distinguished  personages.  There  are 
also  some  beautiful  specimens  of  anatomised  leaves  prepared  by 
her  ladyship. 

Retracing  our  steps  we  again  pass  through  the  greenhouse, 
where,  before  leaving,  we  notice  a  small  case  of  Trichomanes 
radicansandHymcnophyllum  tuubridgense  and  Wilson;,  planted 
on  sandstone  rock,  and  a  continual  moisture  being  maintained 
they  grew  luxuriantly. 

Near  the  back  of  these  ranges  of  plant-houses,  is  a  pit  for 
cultivating  Heaths  and  other  plants  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
behind  which  in  a  shady  wood  is  a  hardy  fernery,  which  during 
summer  forms  an  agreeable  retreat,  and  being  tastefully  arranged 
has  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

We  now  pass  Mr.  Vair's  residence,  a  neat  and  prettily-con- 
structed building,  situated  uear  the  east  end  of  the  principal  range 
of  plant-houses,  and  co  nmanding  an  entire  view  of  the  kitchen 
gardens.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  spot  an  aviary  is  being 
erected,  which,  when  completed,  will  certainly  torm  an  additional 
attraction  to  "the  gardens  at  Dangstein."  From  this  sp>t  a 
commanding  view  of  the  gardens  and  principal  ranges  of  houses 
may  be  obtained.  A  broad  walk  runs  from  east  to  west  fronting 
the  principal  range  of  plant-houses,  and  the  ground  which  is 
formed  or.  terraces,  is  bounded  by  a  lovely  valley  which  is  now 
being  formed  into  a  kitchen  garden,  although  it  was  originally 
intended  for  a  pleasure  ground. 

Taking  our  route  by  the  eastern  side  of  "the  old  kitchen 
garden,"  we  again  reach  the  pleasure  grounds,  to  the  left  of 
which  is  a  beautifully  shaded  wood,  which  to  the  lover  of  rural 
retirement  affords  a  delightful  retreat. 

Proceeding  onward  we  again  approach  the  mansion,  to  the 
south-west  of  which  is  a  tastefully-arranged  flower  garden,  joining, 
which  is  "  The  Pinetum,"  containing  good  specimens  of  Arau- 
carias,  Cupressus,  Abies,  Piceas,  &c.  Leaving  this  we  enter  a 
spacious  avenue  of  Cedrus  deodars,  which  leads  to  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  mansion,  and  having  almost  reached  our  jour- 
ney's  end,  we  cannot  leave  this  lovely  spot  and  beautiful  scenery 
without  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  rich  treat  we 
have  received;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  'I he 
Journal  op  Houticultube,  we  must  add  that  Mr.  Nevill  and 
Lady  Dorothy,  with  a  truly  liberal  feeling,  have  kindly  thrown 
open  to  the  public  their  gardens  and  conservatories  at  any 
time  (Sundays  excepted).  Free  admission  being  obtained  on 
application  to  Mr.  Yair,  to  whom  let  us  in  justice  again  state 
that  the  greatest  credit  is  due  for  the  excellent  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  everything  connected  with  the  horticultural  esta- 
blishment at  Dangstein. 

With  a  fervent  hope  that  long  life  and  happiness  may  be 
granted  to  the  noble  owners  who  have  devoted  so  much  to  the 
science  of  botany  and  gardening,  and  bestowing  one  farewell 
glance  on  a  spot  which  must  ever  possess  charms  for  the  humble 
writer  of  these  pages,  we  reluctantly  bid  adieu  to  "  The  Gardens 
and  Conservatories  at  Dangstein." — W.  G.  P.  G. 


MUSCAT  HAMBURGH  GKAPE. 
My  experience  with  this  Grape  is,  I  believe,  more  against  it 
than  you  state  at  page  302  and  466.  I  planted  one  of  the  threo- 
guinea  Vines  in  August,  1858,  which  had  one  bunch  in  1859,  three 
in  1860,  and  Qve  in  1861.  I  have  grafted  or  inarched  it  on  four 
Black  Hamburghs,  one  of  which  had  two  bunches  in  1860,  five 
in  1861 ;  and  another  of  them  had  three  in  1861.  I  also  grafted 
it  on  a  St.  Peter's  which  had  four  bunches  in  1861,  in  all  twenty- 
three  bunches,  which  did  not  all  weigh  two  pounds  when  ripe  ; 
they  set  badly,  shauked,  shrivelled,  and  ripened  very  irregularly. 
I  have  also  grafted  two  on  a  White  Muscat,  and  one  on  a 
Muscat  Muscadine. 

I  commenced  forcing  the  10th  of  December,  1859,  and  26th 

of  November,  1860.     I  believe  the  very  fine  bunch  of  it  figured 

n"Xhe  Florist"  was  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  those 


mentioned  by  J.  Fiiilnyson  in  an  orchnrd-house,  who,  I  think, 
is  rather  sharp  upon  you. 

I  am,  therefore  inclined  to  think  it  may  not  bear  early  forcing; 
and,  as  I  do  not  intend  to  begin  to  force  until  the  end  of  January, 
I  shall  in  some  degree  be  able  to  judge  if  that  is  the  cause. 

I  hope  your  readers,  &c,  who  grow  this  Grape  will  give  their 
experience  so  that  its  true  character  can  be  known.  My  vinery 
has  a  span-roof,  50  feet  by  12  feet  6  inches,  roots  all  inside  ;  the 
soil  2  feet  deep,  on  flags  which  have  a  chamber  under  in  which 
passes  the  flue  from  a  cylindrical  boiler,  5  leet  by  2  feet,  heating 
two  rows  of  four-inch  pipes  laid  side  by  side  ;  ttte  roof  is  double 
glass,  1J  inch  apart. 

Tlie  temperature  here  on  the  16th  of  November  was  22°,  in 
the  night  previous  ;  on  the  17th,  20°;  on  the  18th,  14°  ;  on  the 
19th,  17° ;  and  at  9  a.m.,  38°.— J.  Ecuoyd,  Marsden,  Lanca- 
shire, 


LINTON  PAKE, 


THE    SEAT    OF   LADY  JULIA    CORNWA1LIS. 

It  is  at  times  difficult  to  account  for  the  taste  which  placed 
some  of  the  mansions  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  in  positions  so 
ill-suited  to  the  comforts  aal  requirements  of  its  inmates.  Soma 
are  inconveniently  planted  in  a  damp  vallev.  while  others  arj 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  once  diflijult  of  access,  anj 
exposed  to  winds  from  every  quarter.  In  so  far  as  gardening  is 
concerned  the  former  is  certainly  the  more  advantageous;  bu 
there  are  medium  situations  better,  alike  for  a  human  residence 
and  that  of  the  vegetable  world ;  and  fortunately  most  large 
towns,  as  well  as  the  private  mansions  of  our  nobility,  are  often 
placed  on  such  situations — that  is,  sufficiently  elevated  to  be 
out  of  the  foas  and  damps  which  hang  over  a  low  position, 
and  not  too  high  to  have  to  endure  the  bleak  cold  winds  and 
stormy  blasts  oi  a  long  winter.  One  of  the  class  whose  position 
is  thus  happily  chosen  is  Linton  Park,  the  noble  scat  of  Lady 
Julia  Cornwaliis,  and  th  ■  "  Lulies  Cornwallis,"  which  is  placed 
about  midway  up  one  of  those  ridges  of  hill  which  divide  the 
county  of  Kent  into  two  unequal  halves,  the  southern  portion 
being  that  level  district  known  as  the  Weald,  and  the  northern, 
being  more  undulating,  contains  great  variety  of  soil,  aspect, 
cultivation,  and  general  features.  Linton  Park,  however,  from 
its  commanding  position  overlooks  the  greater  part  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent  (a  district  famous  for  its  Hops),  the  view  from  the 
mansion  extending  east,  south,  and  west  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  unbroken  by  any  interve  ing  object,  and  some  distant 
objects  of  twice  the  above  number  of  miles  are  also  visible. 
Still  the  situation  cannot  be  called  an  uncomfortably  high  one  ; 
the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  house  rising  quite  100  feet  above 
the  top  of  it,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  snugly  resting  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top,  yet  some  100  feet 
or  more  above  the  valley  below.  The  ridge  on  which  it  stands 
extending  east  and  west  for  several  miles  in  both  directions,  form- 
ing, what  is  called  in  homely  language,  "  ihe  backbone  of  Kent." 
The  country  round  seems  to  be  mostly  orchards  and  Hop  gar- 
dens, and  being  mostly  spade  cultivation  it  is  needless  to  say 
evinced  a  high  state  of  management,  supporting  the  idea  so  often 
put  fortb  that  Kent  is  the  garden  of  England: 

The  road  to  Linton  (rom  Maadstone  (four  miles)  is  hly 
"Kentish  rag"  stone  appearing  in  most  of  the  cuttings,  through 
which  an  excellent  turnpike  road  runs,  and  the  pleasant  and 
romantic  village  of  Loose,  with  its  paper  mills  and  village  church 
nestled  in  a  deep  valley,  has  a  pleasing  appearance.  An  aged  Yew 
tree  in  this  churchyard  in  excellent  health  has  a  trunk  33  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  narrowest  part  between  the  root-forks 
and  the  limbs,  and  though  hollow,  in  fact  a  mere  fhell,  it  still 
promises  to  outlive  many  generations  of  worshippers  who  weekly 
pass  under  its  shade.  Further  on  we  come  upon  what  in  former 
days  obtained  some  celebrity  as  the  head  quarters  of  several 
thousands  of  men  who  for  some  time  were  encamped  upon  it  to 
repel  a  threatened  French  invasion.  The  Cox  Heitli,  however, 
of  those  days  is  now  a  smiling  district  of  orchards  and  fields, 
and  dwellings  devoted  to  more  peaceful  occupations  now  occupy 
the  site  of  the  bleak  waste;  and  let  us  hope  that  a  similar 
assemblage  of  armed  men  may  be  never  wanted  again. 

The  entrance  to  the  park,  by  a  neat  and  commodious  lodge,  is 
on  this  elevated  region.  The  park  at  tins  entrance  for  some 
distance  having  more  the  character  of  dressed  ground,  clumps  of 
shrubs  and  ornamental  trees  being  studd.d  about.  But  before 
descending  the  hill  leading  to  the  mansion  the  carriage  road 
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enter9  a  noble  avenue  of  Beech  and  Elm  trees,  the  lower  portion 
being  of  Elm  of  two  continuous  row9  on  each  side  ;  the  inner 
rows  being  90  feet  apart,  and  yet  at  that  ample  distance  their 
tops  have  met.     Tliis  avenue  is  perfectly  straight,  and  points  to 


the  mansion  ;  but  the  descent  at  the  lower  end  nearest  the  house 
being  so  great,  the  carriage  road  winds  round  by  one  side.  The 
carriage  road  is  on  the  north  side ;  but  another  road  from  an 
opposite  direction  also  meets  at  the  same  place. 


The  mansion  is  one  of  those  commodious  Grecian  structures 
combining  all  the  advantages  of  inside  comfort,  with  a  pleasing 
exterior  of  a  light  stone  colour,  which  shows  to  great  advantage 
amidst  the  mass  of  foliage  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
south  front  presents  a  facade  of  150  feet.  The  north  side,  com- 
municating with  the  offices  at  the  north-eastern  corner,  is  consider- 
ably longer.  A  gravelled  terrace  30  feet  wide  extends  along 
the  Bouth  front,  and,  returning  at  both  ends,  encloses  a  large 
area  at  both  the  east  and  west  sides.  This  terrace  is  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  an  ornamental  balustrading,  and,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  is  overlooked  by  a  balcony  above  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  mansion,  which  is  also  on  a  level  with  the  drawing- 
room  floors  and  the  north  entrance,  the  declivity  making  about 
12  feet  difference  on  the  two  sides  of  the  house.  Still  the 
grounds  rapidly  descend  to  the  south,  and  a  succession  of  slopes 
and  landings  carry  us  down  to  the  terrace  garden  immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  house.  The  descent  from  the  gravelled 
terrace  to  this  garden  being  about  28  feet,  in  four  stages,  the 
upper  one  being  a  perpendicular  wall  surmounted  by  the  balus- 
trading alluded  to  ;  the  other  three  being  slopes  requiring  re- 
spectively ten,  nine,  and  thirteen  steps  to  descend  to  the  basement. 
The  flight  of  step3,  15  feet  wide,  descends  in  front,  of  the  centre 
of  the  house,  the  top  flight  alone  diverging  right  and  left,  as  is 
usual  on  such  places. 

These  slopes,  which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  place, 
are  partly  clothed  with  Laurel  cut  to  the  exact  shape  of  the 
ground,  with  Cedars  and  other  symmetrical-growing  trees  rising 
up  amongst  them  at  regular  intervals.  A  portion,  however, 
on  both  sides  of  the  steps  is  of  turf;  and  the  whole  of  the 
flats  or  landings,  except  what  is  occupied  by  the  steps  and 
their  landings,  is  turf  also.  The  view,  fig.  1,  conveys  some 
idea  of  how  this    is    done;    but   the    greater   portion   of    the 


steps  and  landings  are  necessarily  concealed  by  the  Laurels. 
Half-hardy  creepers  and  other  ornamental  plants  are  trained 
against  the  terrace  wall ;  and  a  border  of  Yuccas  at  the  base  of 
this  wall  is  not  the  least  important  feature  in  the  place,  as  we 
have  been  told  as  many  as  a  dozen  have  been  all  in  fiVwer  at  one 
time,  and  each  of  them  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  high.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  this  has  not  been  the  case  the  present  summer,  but 
may  possibly  be  so  next  year. 

Westward  of  tills  terrace  garden  is  the  rosery,  which  will  be 
described  hereafter,  and  with  some  shrubbery  the  grounds 
terminate  in  this  direction ;  but  eastward  they  extend  for 
a  considerable  distance,  the  inclination  of  the  ground  being  still 
to  the  southward,  though  less  steep  than  immediately  in  front 
of  the  mansion.  Ihe  most  eastern  portion  of  the  grounds  being 
the  pinetum,  where  some  noble  specimens  of  Deodars,  Pinus 
insignis,  pouderosa,  cephalonica,  and  other  kinds,  scarcely  to 
be  excelled  anywhere,  are  in  excellent  health  ;  but  other  flower 
gardens,  to  be  described  hereafter,  form  an  intervening  feature, 
the  basket  garden,  being  one  ;  and  a  walk  which  crosses  the 
grounds  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  taking  in  a  fountain 
in  its  course,  and  having  six  distinct  flights  of  steps  in  its  ascent, 
terminates  at  the  top  in  a  Dutch  garden,  of  which  a  figure  has 
already  appeared  in  our  last  Volume,  page  101.  A  conservatory 
forms  one  side  of  this  garden,  and  at  the  back  of  this  is  the 
kitchen  garden,  with  some  vineries  and  forcing-houses  against  its 
north  wall;  and  behind  these  again  the  pits  and  frames,  so 
essential  to  a  garden  where  flower  gardening  is  so  extensively 
carried  on,  and  where  the  requirements  of  a  family  have  to  be 
attended  to. 

Our  engraving  (No.  1)  is  a  north-west  view  of  the  mansion 
and  terrace,  the  slopes  of  the  latter  being  covered  with  Laurel 
cut  to   the  same  shape,  with  some  Cedars  occupying  the  corners 
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and  other  places  amongst  the  cut  Laurels,  conceal  the  broad  I  shown  in  places.     Perhaps,  however,   the  annexed   diagram   or 
flight  of  steps  in  the  centre,  or  nearly  so,  but  the  bnlustrading  is  |  section  will  convey  the  best  idea  of  the  slopes  and  levels. 


Terrace  or  Promenade. 


J2£X?l£S22i-JSSi^J-rJ     "  a  Cut  Laurel.       4  b  Turf  landing.       e  c  Laurel. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  banks   of  cut  Laurels  here  I  on   each  side  of  the  steps.     The  slope  at  the  steps  is  also  cut 
shown,  have  au  opening  in  the  centre  for  a  broad  slope  of  grass  (  backward  in  a  sort  of  fancy  curve,  so  that  the  lowest  step  is  not 


so  forward  by  several  feet  as  the  base  of  the  lowest  Laurel-bank.  |  Laurel  banks  are  all  cut  square,  and  in  a  line  with  each  other 
This  accounts  for  so   few  steps  being  seen.     The  ends  of  these  |  The  ground  at  this  point  taking  the  character  of  an   inclined 
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plane  leading  to  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  Blopes  and  landings, 
the  basement  forming  the  first  flower  garden,  fig.  2,  being  nearly 
level,  is  about  160  feet  square.  The  centre  bed,  an  oval,  bring 
90  feet  by  68  feet,  or  exclusive  of  the  grass  margin  it  is  8 1  feet 
by  62  feet.  A  large  place  to  fill  entirely  with  flowering 
plan's.  The  side  beds  are  22  feet  wide,  and  the  two  ovals  in 
proportion. 

Below  this  garden,  or  to  the  south  of  it,  the  ground  falls 
about  4  feet  by  another  grass  slope,  and  beyond  this  it  inclines 
still  further  to  the  southward,  wlure  a  ha-ha  wall  separates  it 
from  the  park.  This  second  basement  is  also  occupied  as  a 
flower  garden,  but  the  beds  are  not  so  large  as  those  in  the 
upper  part,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  but  two  beds  planted  as 
striped  borders  pointing  towards  the  house  were  17  feet  wide, 
the  other  beds,  however,  were  smaller,  and  all  were  in  full  view 
from  the  mansion  and  terrace  above. 

Of  the  planting  of  the  large  central  bed  in  the  upper  garden, 
Mr.  Fish  reported  very  favourably  on  in  the  autumn  of  1859, 
and  a  design  showing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  that 
season,  as  well  as  the  winter  design  for  colouring  it  with  different 
materials,  and  we  are  told  a  fresh  one  is  supplied  every  year, 
and  when  we  saw  it  in  August  nothing  could  well  look" better, 
and  at  our  request,  Mr.  Robson  has  given  us  the  following  ideas 
relative  to  the  planting  and  managing  of  so  large  a  space,  which 
we  give  in  his  own  words. 

"In  planting  60  large  a  space  as  the  one  in  question,  two  or 
three  objects  must,  be  kept  in  view,  that  might,  in  a  certain 
degree,  be  disregarded  in  planting  a  number  of  smaller  beds. 
First,  the  whole  of  the  plants  used  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  a  uniform  height,  both  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  at 
the  end  of  it.  Secondly,  only  such  plants  are  suitable  as 
require  lit  lie  or  no  attention  after  planting,  for  it  is  difficult 
ven  with  the  greatest  of  care  to  get  amongst  such  a  mass  of 
plants  to  dress  or  prune  them  without  doing  much  harm. 
Thirdly,  only  such  plants  ought  to  be  used  as  look  well  all  the 
season.  These  conditions  it  will  be  seen  exclude  a  great 
number  of  plants  generally  esteemed  as  amongst  the  most  orna- 
mental of  the  flower  garden,  and  of  late  years  I  have  restricted 
the  planting  of  it  to  the  following — viz.,  Geranium,  of  the 
scarlet  variety  (Tom  Thumb)  ;  Geranium,  variegated  ;  Alyssum 
variegatum ;  Lobelia,  a  strong-growing,  pale  blue  variety,  of 
great  endurance  ;  Calceolaria  aurea  floribunda,  and  occasionally 
Verbena  pulcbella,  Purple  King,  or  a  plum-coloured  variety 
called  Ariosto  ;  but  this  season  r.o  Verbenas  have  been  used,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  wish  for  them  again,  excepting  as  a  changed 
crop,  and  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  plants  named  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  and  Alyssum 
variegatum,  are  the  two  most  useful,  and  next  to  them  the 
Lobelia  and  Perilla  nankinensis  ought  all  to  be  used.  I  planted 
it  extensively  on  the  side  beds  with  good  effect,  and  regret  not 
having  some  of  the  stringwork  of  the  large  bed  of  it  the  past 
season.  These  four  plants  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  as 
first  on  the  list  of  useful  ones,  and  next  to  these  Calceolaria 
aurea  floribunda.     As  a  yellow  it  is  exi  ;!,  but  it  is 

not  such  a  continuous  bloomer  as  the  Lobelia  ;  nevertheless,  it 
ought  always  to  have  a  place. 

"  Ihe  design  of  the  present  year  is  certainly  not  the  prettiest 
that  has  been  planted,  but  as  a  change  is  wanted  eacli  year,  it 
was  adopted,  and  the  plants  have  done  well.  The  C 
which  at  one  time  were  the  most  gay  things  in  the  bed,  failing 
first.  It  is  also  proper  to  remark,  that  in  consequence  of  not 
having  enough  plants  of  Geranium  Tom  Thumb  to  plant  the 
outer  groundwork  and  central  compartments,  the  latter  were 
planted  with  Geranium  Trentham  Rose,  which  became  a  little 
too  late  for  the  Alyssum.  This  may  be  called  the  greatest  defect 
in  plaining.  The  scrollwork  of  Alyssum  kept  pace  ex;;r!]v  with 
the  Lobelia,  which  formed  the  ground  to  it,  and  Geranium  Tom 
Thumb  was  also  the  same  height.  If,  howerer,  we  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  planted  Perilla  as  a  stringwork  to  separate 
the  central  compartments,  the  effect  would  have  been  better,  as 
i hat  plan:,  looked  exceedingly  well  used  in  a  similar  way  in  the 
two  side  beds. 

"The  large  side  beds,  22  feet  witle,  were  with  alternate  circles 
and  panels  in  the  centre,  and  stripes  at  the  outside  of  Tropreolum 
elegans,  and  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium,  the  stringwork 
winch  surrounded  the  circles  being  of  Perilla,  constrasted 
strongly  with  everything  else,  and  was  much  admired;  but  if 
figures  of  the  beds  be  given,  the  following  particulars'  of  the 
planting  will  explain  in  wliich  way  that  was  done : — 


"lakge  central  bed. 

Ten  wedge-shaped,  and  one 
circular  compartment,  Gera- 
nium Trentham  Rose. 

Groundwork  surrounding  the 
above  a  light  blue  Lobelia,  of 
strong  growth. 

Twenty  circles  of  Calceolaria 
aurea  floribunda. 

Border  of  Geranium  Tom 
Thumb  surrounding  the  Cal- 
ceolaria circles. 

Alyssum  variegatum  forming 
an  outer  edging,  and  all  the 
inner  lines  of  stringwork  also 
dividing  the  central  compart- 
ments, making  the  scrolls  on 
the  Lobelia  groundwork. 


r.DS,    DOTH   ALIKE. 


Ten  panels  or  compartments  of 
Horseshoe-leaved  Geraniums 
(eearlet-flowered). 


Band  2A  feet  wide  of  Geranium 


Band  3  feet  wide  of  Tropasolum 
elegans. 

Outer  edging,  Alyssum  varie- 
gatum. 

"  There  were  two  more  tolerably  large  beds  in  this  garden,  but 
their  planting  did  not  present  anything  remarkable.  The  next 
important  feature  being  two  broad  beds  on  the  second  basement, 
with  a  glade  of  grass  12  feet  wide  between  them  pointing  to  the 
centre  of  the  mansion  (the  same  as  the  large  oval  alluded  to). 
These  beds  were  each  17  feet  wide,  and  were  planted  on  the 
span-roofed  principle  of  the  ribbon-border,  thus,  beginning  at 
one  side. 

"  1st  row,  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

"  2nd,  Verbena  pulcbella )        ,.  ,       ,  „,  „    ,      ., 

"  3rd,  ditto  )  ma!°ng  a  band  2*  feet  wide. 

"4th,  Geranium  Brilliant. 

"  5th,  „         Flower  of  the  Day. 

"  Gth,  Perilla   nankinensis,  and  dwarf  Dahlia  Zelinda,  mixed. 

"7th,  Chrysantlenumi  regale;  a  double  yellow-flowering 
variety  ;  an  early  and  continuous  bloomer. 

"  8th,  ditto  ditto. 

"9th,  Perilla  nankinensis  and  dwarf  purple  Dahlia. 

"  10th,  Geranium  Flower  of  the  Day. 

"  11th,  „         Brillante. 

"  12th,  Verbena  pulcbella,  making  with  the  next  row  a  band 
of  2£  feet. 

"  13th,  ditto  ditto. 

"  14th,  Arabis  variegata. 

"K.B. — In  the  mixed  row  there  were  three  plants  of  Perilla 
to  one  of  dwarf  Dahlia." 

(To  be  continued.) 


SALT  AS  A  MANURE  FOE  PEACH   TEEES. 

Tnis  is  a  most  dangerous  stimulant,  often  deadly,  and  should 
not  be  applied  to  Peach  trees  unless  the  soil  is  a  blowing  sand, 
and  then  some  other  means  had  better  be  resorted  to,  to  make 
the  soil  firm.  Salt  is  injurious  to  Peach  trees,  by  prolonging 
their  growth,  so  that  in  November  they  are  likely  to  be  covered 
with  green  leaves  and  immature  shoots.  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  like  a  solid  soil.  In  the  case  of  your  correspondent 
who  seems  to  have  a  daik,  porous,  friable  soil,  if  the  trees 
appear  to  want  vigour,  he  should  fork  in  a  dressing  of  rotten 
manure — say  6  inches  deep,  and  then  on  a  dry  day  ram  the 
surface  of  the  border  with  a  wooden  rammer.  After  this  he 
should  give  the  surface  a  slight  dressing  of  manure,  and  never 
touch  it  (except  to  hoe  off  the  weeds)  till  next  year,  when  a 
ramming  without  stirring  the  border  may  be  given,  and  manure 
laid  on  the  surface  as  before. 

A  border  for  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  should  be  solid,  and 
never  stirred,  unless  it  be  poor,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  trees 
require  some  manure.  This  annual  ramming  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  of  Peach-tree  borders  in  light,  porous  soil,  should  take 
place  in  March,  a  surface  dressing  of  manure  then  applied,  and 
the  border  kept,  clean  with  the  hoe.  I  need  scarce  add  that  no 
cropping  of  such  borders  should  be  thought  of.  Their  width 
may  be  from  6  feet  to  8  feet. — PeebKU, 


THE  CAMELLIA  AND  ITS  CULTUEE.-No.  1. 
We  have  nothing  in  our  greenhouses  so  universally  admired 
as  the  Camellia.  China  and  Japan  have  furnished  us  with  many 
things  of  surpassing  interest  ami  commensurate  value  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  ;  but  no  subject  yet  introduced,  borticul- 
turally  speaking,  has  had  that  round  of  success,  unless  it  be 
those  glorious  bouquets  of  gorgeous  Azaleas,  which,  as  specimens 
of  beauty,  are  unsurpassed,  but  as  individual  blooms  are  very  much 
inferior  and  far  less  serviceable  for  decorative  purposes  than  the 
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Camellia.  On  all  great  occasions  the  lady  port  ion  of  the  com- 
munity, if  they  had  a  choice,  would  say,  "Oh!  if  it  is  not  too 
great  a  favour  for  me  to  solicit,  I  would  prefer  a  white  Camellia 
bloom  to  all  the  other  flowers  in  your  greenhouse.  1  don't 
profess  to  say  that  it  is  equal  to  your  fine  varieties  of  Cattleva 
labiata,  or  Lselia  anceps,  or  even  a  single  bloom  of  the  lovely 
Phalicnopsis  ;  but  these  are  only  at  the  command  of  those  who 
indulge  lavishly,  and  who  have  ample  menus  to  second  that  love 
for  the  beautiful  in  Nature  which  engoges  my  sympathy  and 
admiration,  although  beyond  the  powers  of  my  purse  to  cater  in. 
1  have  learned  therewith  to  be  content  with  far  humbler  examples 
than  thoso  referred  to,  and  chief  among  my  favouvilie9  are  the 
various  tints  of  the  Camellia." 

I  fully  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  lady's  remarks,  and 
although  my  sympathies  and  likings  are  pre-eminently  orchi- 
daceous, still  1  rejoice  to  cultivate  (and  who  does  not?)  and 
watch  the  progress  of  a  superb  collection  of  this  lovely  species. 
I  can  yet  well  remember  how  fascinated  I  was  at  seeing  a  small 
collection  of  these  in  bloom  for  the  first  time  ;  and  on  many 
occasions  since  I  have  watched  with  curiosity  and  pleasure  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  individuals  placed  in  similar 
circumstances.  There  is  a  love  for  the  beautiful  planted  in  our 
natures  which  grows  in  intensity  the  more  we  become  familiarised 
with  vegetable  physiology.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  fact,  however, 
that  all  students  who  dip  deep  in  any  science  or  art  have  often 
their  actions  misconstrued  ?  Point  out  to  me  a  first-rate  botanist 
or  a  first-rate  entomologist,  or  a  first-rate  in  anything,  and  you 
will  see  at  once  that  his  assiduity  and  enthusiasm  are  set  down  by 
the  unsuccessful  and  uninstructed  in  these  matters  as  a  species 
of  paradox  and  absurdity.  I  could  point  out  to  you  a  few 
gardeners  who  have  seen,  so  to  speak,  two  or  even  three  gene- 
rations pass  away,  and  yet  they  are  as  keen  and  enthusiastic  now 
in  the  art  as  they  were  when  apprentice  boys.  It  is  to  such 
gentlemen  as  these,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  ever 
readv  to  inculcate  from  their  fertile  resources  golden  ideas  into 
the  aspiring  juvenile  mind  that  horticulture  mainly  owes  its 
progress.  So  far  so  well.  May  such  a  state  of  things  long 
continue  to  go  on  and  prosper. 

There  is  nobody,  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  who  ha9  a  small 
greenhouse  but  can  have  good  Camellias.  Like  all  other  things, 
however,  the  better  accommodation  at  command  the  better 
specimens  of  skill  can  be  produced.  The  great  majority  of  the 
well-to-do  in  this  country,  and  no  country  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  can  boast  of  so  many  hives  of  industry  among  all  classes, 
cannot  afford  to  have  large  glass  erections :  therefore,  the 
difficulty  for  the  gardener,  or  the  man  who  is  expected  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  is  proportionately  greater,  according 
to  the  ambition  and  requirements  of  his  employer.  It  would  be 
the  height  ot  vanity  for  a  first-rate  gardener  to  tell  a  lady  or 
gentleman  that  with  his  or  her  limited  accommodation  he  or 
she  could  have  first-rate  examples  of  Grapes  along  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  plants  all  huddled  together  in  one  house. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  observation  for  ladies  and  gentlemen 
(for  we  have  heard  of  such  both  in  England  and  Scotland),  who 
are  partly  excusable  because  they  have  no  special  knowledge 
in  the  carrying  out  of  these  matters,  to  descant  upon  the  time 
and  material  that  their  servant  can  devote  towards  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  Vines  and  other  plants  which  their  greenhouse 
contains,  and  yet  not  attended  with  that  success  which  they  were 
led  to  expect  when  first  embarking  in  the  speculation.  The 
error,  on  close  examination,  is  often  detected  in  the  endeavouring 
to  carry  out  too  much  with  too  little  appliances.  The  remedy 
is  obviously  apparent  in  the  curtailing  the  multiplicity  of  sub- 
jects, or  adding  to  the  glass  erections. 

We  have  no  wish  to  damp  the  ardour  of  those  who  have 
embarked,  or  are  intending  to  embark,  in  such  a  speculation. 
We  only  wish  to  check  exorbitant  thirst  for  variety,  for  the 
benefit  of  both  servant  and  3erved.  But  let  me  tell  you 
honestly  that  it  requires  no  ordinary  vigilance  in  studying  cause 
and  effect,  before  you  can  be  thoroughly  successful  with  mixed 
variety,  and,  doubtless,  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Journal  oe 
Hoktictlti'RE  can  echo  my  sentiments  in  this  respect,  and  all 
the  more  readily  appreciate  and  admire  the  fertile  resources  and 
ofttimee  happy  conclusions  of  the  gentleman  who  is  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  this  department. 

We  intend  to  discuss  the  culture  of  the  Camellia  under  the 
following  heads — Soil,  Habit,  Temperature,  Moisture,  Varieties, 
Propagation,  and,  lastly,  its  adaptability  for,  and  treatment 
amongst  mixed  collections,  as  implied  in  our  introductory 
remarks. 


Soli. — There  is  no  such  thing  now-a-days  as  great  varieties  of 
compost  intermixed  to  form  a  harmonious  whole,  for  the  well- 
being  of  specific  subjects.  Neither  is  there  any  arbitrary  colour 
or  shade  in  the  great  variety  lying  on  the  crust  of  this  earth  to  war- 
rant us  in  assuming  that  that  colour  only  possesses  the  efficacious 
occult  power  of  promoting  the  healthy  development  of  a  given 
species  of  plants.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  latent  tendency 
in  the  mind  of  the  amateur  leading  in  this  direction,  we  would 
point  at  once  to  the  varied  character  of  the  fields  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country,  each  producing,  with  proper  treat- 
ment, ample  crops  of  Wheat  and  Barley  in  the  one  instance, 
and  Potatoes  and  Turnips  in  the  other,  to  justify  our  hypothesis. 
Chemistry  has  opened  our  eyes  widely  in  this  direction  ;  and  the 
conclusions  derived  from  this  analysis  are  fortified  by  the  actual 
experiments  of  practical  men  and  first-rate  cultivators  who  knew 
how  to  promote  healthy  development,  contemporary  with  the 
earliest  students  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  know  still  how 
to  do  so  without  the  slightest  smack  of  the  theory  of  the  science. 

It  was  a  practice,  however,  not  altogether  obsolete  at  this  jay, 
for  some  to  put  their  various  composts  through  a  half-inch 
riddle,  so  as  to  have  the  soil  they  intended  to  repot  with  as  com- 
minuted as  possible ;  whereas  now,  in  most  cases,  that  is 
exactly  the  soil  that  is  laid  at  one  side  to  bo  used  only,  if  at  all, 
for  pot  culture  on  rare  occasions.  We  have  learned  by  experience 
that  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  soil  is  the  most  important  and 
subtile  component  of  it  all  towards  maintaining  perfect  develop- 
ment and  mutual  reciprocity  between  the  root  and  the  branches. 
We  have  learned  also  that  gradual  decomposition  of  extraneous 
nutriment  tends  greatly  to  facilitate  a  healthy  power  of  action, 
and  produces  a  greater  yield  in  a  given  space,  than  allowing 
such  nutriment  to  be  too  far  decomposed,  and  its  ammonia 
dispersed  before  appliance.  Indeed,  practical  gardeners,  un- 
acquainted with  cbemistry,  are  at  a  loss  exactly  to  state  how 
much  per  centum  of  success  may  be  attributed  to  the  one,  as 
against  the  other,  where  both  are  introduced  so  as  to  act  in 
harmony  with  their  ideas. 

The  most  intelligent  and  persevering  farmers  are  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  aeration  of  their  fields,  and  they 
are  all  setting  about  industriously  to  propagate  a  desire  among 
their  fellow  men  to  have  their  land  deep  ploughed,  "heavily 
subsoiled,"  to  use  their  expression,  because  they  have  seen  and 
know  by  results  the  value  and  profit  of  the  experiment.  They 
are  calculating  that  by  adopting  this  method  they  will  have  so 
much  less  per-eentage  of  manure  to  provide,  and  even  some  in 
their  enthusiasm  declare  that  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  need  of 
surface  draiuing  where  this  is  adopted.  In  fact,  they  calculate 
that  no  land  is  in  first-rate  order  unless  it  has  for  a  depth  of 
12  inches  one-third  of  that  body  composed  of  air. 

We  are  fully  satisfied  that  their  views  are  correct  in  this 
respect,  and  we  would  submit,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  have  one- 
third  of  the  component  parts  of  land  composed  of  air  which 
requires  little,  if  any,  artificial  watering  to  clog  up  the  pores. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  plants  in  pots  to 
have  at  the  very  least  no  less  of  that  element.  These  being 
our  views  "we  make  our  general  selection  of  composts  in  accor- 
dance with,  the  particular  kind  we  use  with  success  for  the 
Camellia  will  be  given  in  another  chapter. — Jas.  Ajjdebson, 
Meado-io  Bank,  Uddingstone. 


AUTUMN-BLOOMING  CYCLAMENS. 

Wn.iT  is  the  name  of  a  variety  of  Cyclamen  which  I  have,  and 
cannot  identify  by  the  description  given  in  any  list  or  catalogue 
to  which  I  have  access  ?  It  blooms  m  September,  the  flowers  are 
of  pale  lilac  colour,  with  darker  centre,  and  the  leaves  do  not 
appear  until  the  flowering  is  over  and  the  seed-pod  formed, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  coum  is  enveloped  in  the  spirally- 
twisted  flower-stalk.  I  ought  to  add  that  the  foliage  is  very 
handsome,  the  handsomest  of  all,  and  not  round  like  that  of 
coum  and  pcrsicum.     It  (the  flower)  has  no  scent. — A.  C. 

[You  do  not  state  whether  your  CycLmen  is  in  a  pot  or  in 
the  open  ground,  hardy  or  not  hardy.  All  the  information  in 
one's  power  should  be  sent  when  a  plant  is  inquired  about,  or  a 
specimen  is  sent  for  identification.  The  way  to  answer  you  and 
many  others,  however,  about  these  Cyclamens  is  very  simple. 

Two  kinds  of  Cyclamens  only  bloom  in  this  country  in  the 
autumn,  and  no  two  kinds  were  ever  more  confounded  the  one 
with  the  other,  and  both  are  perfectly  hardy.  Yours  must  be 
one  of  them,  and  is  out  in  the  border  from  year's  end  to  year's 
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end.  The  two  kinds  are  quite  as  different  in  leaf  and  looks  as  a 
gander  is  from  a  turkey  cock.  You  Bay  "the  foliage  of  your 
Cyclamen  is  very  handsome,  the  handsomest  of  all,  and  not 
round  like  that  of  coum  or  persiciun,*'  and  we  put  the  italics  to 
show  the  difference  between  t  lie  two  kind*  of  autumnal-blooming 
Cyclamens ;  the  one  has  the  leaves  just  as  round  as  those  of 
coum  :  therefore  that  one  is  not  the  kind  you  have ;  and  the 
question  is  answered,  for  it  must  be  the  other. 

Cyclamen  europamin  and  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  are  the 
only  two  which  bloom  in  the  autumn,  and  europieum  has  the 
leaves  more  round  than  any  of  the  persicum  race,  and  nearly 
quite  as  much  so  as  those  of  coum  :  therefore  it  cannot  be  your 
plant.  Yours  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  of 
old  Tenore,  and  of  our  best  botanicals  ;  but  it  has  more  names — 
as  autumnale,  purpurescens,  Poli,  and  hedertefolium,  and  it  is 
more  hedera?folium-like  than  most  of  them  ;  but  there  is  a  very 
different  kind  to  which  the  name  hederoefolium  ( Ivy-leaved)  was 
first  given,  and  that  kind  blooms  in  the  spring  after  the  persi- 
eums,  the  coums,  and  the  Atkinsii  are  all  over;  and  never  does 
it  bloom  in  the  autumn.  There  are,  therefore,  in  cultivation 
two  kinds  called  hederrefolium,  a  spring-flowering  hedeisefolium, 
which  is  the  true  kind,  and  the  autumn  hedersefolium,  which 
is  the  neapolitanum,  which  is  yours,  and  which  you  say  is  "the 
handsomest  of  all "  in  the  leaves.  Mr.  Weaver,  at  the  College, 
Winchester,  has  some  rare  old  stools  of  this  handsome  Cyclamen, 
and  Mr.  Beaton,  we  hear,  wants  both  kinds  which  are  indif- 
ferently called  hedertefolium.] 


SHOETT'S  PLAN   FOE  THE   PEEVENTION  OF 
THE   POTATO    DISEASE. 

I  PROMISED  to  give  a  few  notes  on  the  issue  of  our  trial  of 
this  plan,  and  I  now  attempt  to  do  so.  Before  going  into  our 
experiment  it  would  be  wise  to  give  the  letter  in  full,  as  read 
before  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  in  February 
last:  — 

"  As  soon  as  I  perceive  the  leaves  of  my  Potatoes  to  be  tainted,  I  imme- 
diately cover  them  entirely  with  earth,  leaving  the  roots  high  and  dry,  the 
ridges  being  not  less  than  30  inches  apart.  The  consequence  is,  that  every 
tuber  remains  perfectly  sound,  without  spot  or  blemish.  1  do  not  pretend  to 
explain  the  cause  of  this,  which,  probably,  may  arise  tvom  the  exclusion  of 
atmospheric  influence  as  well  as  moisture ;  all  I  beg  to  draw  attention  to  is 
the  effect.  I  am  at  present  digging  as  fine  and  as  healthy  Potatoes  as  I  ever 
grew,  whilst  a  considerable  portion  of  some  which  were  sown  only  a  few  feet 
distant,  but  not  earthed  up,  I  f<  und  to  be  decayed  and  useless.  Tbis  mode 
of  treatment  is  equally'  applicable  to  every  variety  of  Potato,  and  every 
description  of  soil.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  in  fields  a>  well  as  in  gardens, 
and  with  the  same  invariable  result.  In  1S.j6.  having  to  plant  two  acres  of 
Potatoes  in  a  stiff  clay  soil  in  Norfolk,  I  had  them  ploughed  in  with  a 
common  plough  carrying  HI  inches  to  the  furrow,  leaving  the  royvs  30  inches 
apart.  This  was  done  the  third  week  in  March.  Alter  tbe  Potatoes  were 
well  up,  they  were  hand-hoed,  and  kept  clean  until  the  beginning  of  June 
yvhen  they  yvere  all  earthed  up  yvith  a  double-breasted  plough  ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  July,  '  How  ard's  Patent  Plough  '  yvas  used  to  take  a  single  furrow 
from  between  each  row,  laying  the  furrow-slice  on  the  top  of  the  rows.  In 
order  to  test  the  efficacy  ot  the  method,  I  left  some  of  each  variety  of  the 
Potatoes  uncovered  by  the  earth.  On  taking  the  crop  up  in  October,  I  found 
every  tuber  of  those  yvhich  had  been  covered  in  the  way  I  have  described 
quite  healthy  and  sound,  whilst  the  half  o'  those  which  had  not  been  earthed 
up  yvere  diseased  and  entirely  useless,  thus  showing  that  the  Potatoes  only 
partially  covered  yvere  affected  by  the  disease,  whilst  those  entirely  covered, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  lying  high  and  dry,  remained  untouched. 

"  Directions.— The  Potatoes,  as  I  have  said  before,  should  be  planted 
30  inches  apart  from  row  to  row,  and  6  inches  from  set  to  set  in  the  rows, 
and  be  earthed  up  in  the  usual  way  ;  nothing  further  is  required  until  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  haulm,  when  th<  tops  of  the  Potatoes  must 
be  laid  on  one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  then  with  a  spade  take  6  inches  in  depth 
of  soil  from  betwixt  the  ridges  and  place  it.  on  the  plants  laid  down,  and  so 
go  on  ridge  by  ridge  un'il  the  yvhole  are  completed  ;  by  which  means  there 
yvill  be  a  trench  between  each  row  of  Potatoes,  6  inches  below  tbe  tubers, 
yvhich  will  be  left  high,  dry',  and  perfectly  sound,  all  moisture  being  carried 
off.  As  to  the  expense,  which  some  persons  have  stated  would  be  greater 
than  the  gain,  by  this  plan,  I  think  it  right  to  mention,  that  the  extra  labour 
yvould  be  about  2d.  per  perch,  or  Devonshire  yard.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  plan  is  equally  applicable  to  the  farm  as  the  garden,  the  only 
difference  is,  that  one  is  done  by  manual  labour,  and  the  other  by  horse 
labour,  yvhich  any  good  ploughman  can  do  yvith  a  little  practice;  the  first  J 
earthing  up  with  a  double-breasted  plough,  the  second  with  a  single-breasted 
one:  laying  the  furrow,  which  is  taken  from  betwixt  the  ridges,  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge  of  Potatoes;  hereby  there  would  be  a  saving  of  expense,  as  a 
man  with  a  plough  and  pair  of  horses  would  be  able  to  do  two  acres  a-day.  | 
I  hope  the  plan  I  have  found  invariably  to  answer  yvill  be  generally  tried 
another  season,  as  I  am  confident  a  gre  tt  saving  would  thereby  be  effected 
in  the  food  of  millions; — Leonard  Shortt,  Gardener  to  John  Alildford, 
Esq.,  Comer,  Exeter." 

On  the  appearance  of  this  in  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  my 
employer,  Mr.  Wm.  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  soundness  of  the  idea,  that  he  gave  me  full 
instructions  to  see  that  it  was  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  Potatoes  being  planted,  April  8th  and  three 


following  days,  we  had  them  put  in  30  incheB  from  rcw  to  row. 
and  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  from  set  to  set  (6  inches  are  too 
near  we  think).  We  always  choose  a  piece  of  good  land  on  our 
light  soils  for  Potatoes,  and  this  year  it  was  a  piece  of  very 
gravelly — there  is  a  gravel-pit  in  the  close.  We  planted  Eegents, 
Flukes,  and  Cockneys.  All  went  on  well  till  July.  In  the  first 
week  the  disease  made  its  appearance  on  some  cold,  heavy  land 
in  the  neighbourhood;  but  not  a  symptom  on  ours  till  the  laat 
week,  then  those  peculiar  black  spots  began  to  appear  on  the 
foliage,  and  on  the  30th  we  put  two  men  on  the  job,  and  as  it 
yvas  something  new  I  went  to  superintend  their  start.  Then 
came  the  question,  How  are  we  to  do  this  ?  and  I  at  once  laid 
down  the  law,  that  the  tops  must  all  be  covered.  I  insisted  on 
it,  that  that  was  the  reading  of  the  instructions.  I  had  not  the 
copy  of  the  letter  by  me,  and  only  remembered  its  details  from 
my  reading  it  four  months  previously.  I  knew  he  said,  "  Cover 
them  entirely  with  earth."  This  was  rather  a  slow  and  by  no 
means  a  nice  job,  as,  to  cover  the  tops  entirely  with  earth,  the 
men  had  to  twist  them  hayrope  fashion,  on  the  centre  of  the 
ridge,  and  then  put  the  earth  out  of  the  furrow  over  that.  Mr. 
Sanday  was  not  at  home  when  the  men  begun,  but  he  came 
home  the  next  day,  and  on  his  returning  from  the  close  where 
the  men  were  at  work,  came  to  me  with  a  most  amused  face 
and  said,  "  However  could  you  think  that  that  was  the  plan  ?"  I 
said,  "  How  would  you  cover  them  entirely  with  earth  other- 
wise ?  "  "  Oh !  it  does  not  mean  so,"  he  said,  "  it  means,  bend 
the  tops  down  on  one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  put  the  soil  out  of 
the  opposite  furrow  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  leaving  the  tops 
uncovered."  "We'll  see."  I  got  the  paper  with  the  letter  in, 
and  we  conned  it  over,  and  on  a  first  look  it  does  appear  that  all 
must  be  covered  up  ;  but  afterwards  it  seems  to  bear  out  Mr. 
Sanday's  construction,  yet  nowhere  does  it  say  precisely  that 
any  part  of  the  top  is  uncovered.  We  at  last  agreed  that  part 
should  be  done  to  Mr.  Sanday's  reading,  and  part  according  to 
mine.  So,  then,  one-half  (No.  1),  was  done  by  simply  bending 
the  tops  over  the  side  from  the  workmen,  and  putting  a  spit  of 
earth  out  of  the  furrow  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  One-fourth 
done  my  way  (No.  2),  the  tops  twisted  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge  and  earth  put  over  them,  covering  them  completely.  One- 
fourth  (No.  3),  left  untouched  in  consequence  of  the  men  being 
taken  off  harvesting.  August  came  in  fine  and  dry,  it  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  14th  during  a  temporary 
lull  in  harvest,  we  decided  to  take  up  No.  3,  as  they  yvere  ripe,  at 
least  the  tops  were.  On  this  piece  of  ground  we  had  at  the  rate 
of  130  sacks  to  the  acre  or  thereabouts,  fine,  clean,  healthy 
tubers,  very  few  diseased  ones,  and  not  many  small.  On  Sep- 
tember 20th,  afraid  lest  the  weather  should  come  wet  and  cold, 
we  had  the  other  pieces,  Nos.  1  and  2,  taken  up.  No.  1  were 
not  bo  fine,  not  bo  clean  and  healthy  as  No.  3,  and  there  were 
more  bad  ones  and  considerably  more  small  ones.  The  nearest 
computation  that  we  could  come  to  was  about  ninety-eight  sacks 
to  the  acre.  The  produce  of  No.  2  grew  "small  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less,"  for  they  became  smaller  in  size  with 
more  diseased  ones  ;  something  like  seventy-four  sacks  to  the 
acre. 

The  experiment  then  failed,  and  that  which  contributed  most 
was  the  wet  weather  of  the  early  summer,  so  that  when  the  soil 
was  put  on  the  ridge,  it  Bealed  them  up  as  it  were  in  their 
moisture,  and  prevented  them  benefiting  by  the  dry  fine 
weather  of  August.  Had  the  weather  kept  on  still  wet,  as  some 
of  us  dreaded  it  would,  the  experiment  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful ;  but  could  we  only  have  a  recurrence  of  the  same  fine 
weather,  and  at  the  same  time  as  this  year,  we  should  not  need 
to  put  in  practice  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  precautions  for 
the  prevention  of  the  disease  which  are  so  strongly  and  lavishly 
recommended  to  us. — N.  H.  Powkaix,  Gardener  to  William 
Sanday,  Esq.,  Holme  Pierrepont,  Nottingham. 


IS   THE  LAECH  A   DOOMED   TEEE  ? 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  afford  me  any  information 
as  to  the  probable  cause  and  cure  of  this  terrible  blight,  with 
yvhich  the  Larch,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  Scotch 
woods,  has  been  visited,  noticed  first  in  this  quarter  some  six 
years  ago,  threatening  to  fairly  exterminate  belts  of  from  seven 
to  fourteen  years  standing?  Also,  if  it  be  yet  known  what  wa9 
the  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  talented  author  of  the 
"  Book  of  the  Garden,"  Mr.  Mcintosh,  to  illucidate  this  mystery  ? 
— Scottjs. 
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VARIEGATION  OF  PLANTS. 

1  TT.iYE  rend  l!ie  articles  in  your  Journal  on  the  variegation 
of  plants,  and  9hall  not  assert  that  Mr.  Beaton  has  endangered 
his  valuable  head  amongst  his  sporting  Geraniums,  but  merely 
state  a  few  facts  from  my  own  observations. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  planted  a  group  of  variegated  Hollies 
in  a  deep,  rather  rich  soil :  they  were  silver-edged,  gold-edged, 
gold-blotched,  and  silver-blotched.  In  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  the  gold  and  silver-blotched  trees  became  quite 
green  in  their  foliage,  except  a  few  stunted  branches  low  down 
at  the  ground.  The  trees  became  more  luxuriant  than  those 
which  retained  their  variegation — so  much  so  that  the  person 
now  in  charge  of  them  cut  two  of  them  down  because  they  were 
overgrowing  the  others,  and  because  they  were  but  common 
green  Hollies. 

Some  ten  years  ago  we  sowed  some  beds  of  Hollies.  About 
20  square  feet  of  one  of  the  beds  were  sown  with  seeds  from 
•variegated  Hollies ;  they  came  up  vevj  well,  but  their  cotyledons 
were  all  white  or  a  light  straw  colour,  not  a  green  plant  amongst 
them;  and  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  they  were  all 
dead,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  common  green  plants,  side  by 
side  with  them,  continued  to  thrive.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  have  tried  the  same  sowing. 

We  often  observe  green  branches  grow  from  the  old  small- 
leaved  variegated  Ivy  ;  they  are  stronger  twigs,  with  larger  and 
better-formed  leaves  than  their  neighbours  of  the  variegated 
kinds.  Those  are  often  small  and  deformed,  so  are  some  of  the 
variegated  Geraniums.  Also,  we  see  twigs  produced  from  varie- 
gated Hollies  become  yellowish-white,  not  a  speck  of  green  to  be 
seen,  both  twigs  and  leaves  stunted. 

Then  there  is  the  Vinca  major  with  its  beautifully  gold- 
pencilled  leaves ;  stimulate  the  plant,  and  it  will  send  up  twigs 
with  large  green  leaves  without  any  variegation,  and,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  a  year  before  the  said  leaves  become  variegated. 

If  variegation  be  not  a  disease  it  certainly  must  be  admitted 
that  its  subjects  are  dwarfish  and  stunted. — Ilex,  Aberdeenshire. 


GENERALLY  USEFUL  CULTIVATORS. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last,  the  reason  that  gentlemen  do  not  keep 
in  their  own  hands  the  land  attached  to  their  residences,  is,  that 
they  cannot  find  servants  to  manage  it  with  the  garden.  When 
they  tried,  it  was  so  managed  that  there  was  neither  pleasure 
nor  profit  derived  from  it ;  and  I  have  seen  so  many  convincing 
proofs  of  this  during  the  past  eight  years,  that  to  me  it  is 
matter  of  surprise  that  gentlemen  living  in  rural  districts,  and 
taking  much  interest  in  the  district  schools,  do  not  take  the 
most  promising  boys  when  they  leave  school  into  their  service, 
placing  them  under  the  care  of  some  one  that  will  make  them, 
instead  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate  gardener,  a  good,  generally- 
useful  cultivator  ;  for  after  being  in  a  garden  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  learning  a  little  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  young  men  in 
size  and  years,  yet  only  boys  in  wages,  look  down  upon  the 
generally  useful  man,  and  think  that  to  undertake  such  a 
situation  would  be  lowering  their  dignity,  and  must  necessarily 
bring  them  a  grade  or  two  under  the  general  dignity  of  "  gar- 
dener." But,  before  a  man  can  be  a  generally  useful  one,  in  the 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  must  cast  aside  that  false 
pride,  and  not  attach  importance  to  a  name.  "Why  should  I 
trouble  whether  I  was  called  the  gardener,  or  the  man  that  does 
the  garden  ?  Names  are  like  naughts  in  arithmetic — are  of  no 
value  alone."  And  let  the  young  gardener  get  his  mind  well 
stored  with  that  knowledge  which  will  be  serviceable  to  the 
country,  and  beneficial  to  himself,  and  never  mind  what  he  is 
called.  Let  his  employer's  satisfaction,  and  the  Saturday  night 
or  quarter  day,  be  the  test. 

I  will  give  one  illustration  in  proof  of  my  position — viz.,  that 
there  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  gentlemen  in  every 
county  in  England,  that  would  give  good  wages  to  a  competent 
man  that  would  undertake  the  management  of  the  garden,  land, 
cows,  and  any  other  stock  that  could  be  profitably  kept.  That 
land  can  be  made  profitable  to  gentlemen  as  well  as  to  farmers  I 
will  try  to  prove  in  subsequent  papers. 

A  gentleman  that  used  to  visit  ray  late  master,  one  that  knew 
the  advantages  derived  from  keeping  a  cow  or  two,  and  making 
hay  for  carriage  horses,  had  seventeen  acres  of  excellent  meadow 
land  adjoining  his  residence,  his  own  property,  and  nearly  all 
could  be  seen  from  his  drawing-room  windows. '  The  lawn,  which 
had  a  nice,  gent  le  slope  from  the  house,  was  taken  out  of  a  meadow 


of  about  eight  acres,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  iron  rails 
There  were  several  ornamental  clumps  of  trees  with  a  belt  of 
Firs  and  other  ornamental  trees,  from  north-east  to  south-east. 
The  land  was  let  to  a  near  farmer,  who  mowed  it  every  year, 
and  sold  the  hay.  During  the  winter  young  stock  was  kept  on 
the  ground,  and  served  with  the  roughest  and  worst  hay  he  had, 
in  dabs  about  the  ground,  and  from  the  early  part  of  winter  to 
the  latter  part  of  April  or  May,  it  more  resembled  a  farm  barton 
than  a  grass  field.  Such  was  the  winter  view  from  the  drawing- 
room.  Now,  this  gentleman  seeing  that  his  land  was  being  im- 
poverished and  made  unsightly,  and  his  domestic  comforts 
curtailed,  at  last  spoke  to  his  gardener  on  the  subject  of  keeping 
it  in  his  own  hands,  with  a  view  to  profit  and  improvement,  and 
his  taking  the  management  of  it  with  additional  help,  and  an 
advance  of  wages.  Nothing  could  appear  more  reasonable  or 
more  advantageous  to  both  master  and  man. 

Now,  this  man  was  a  common-sense  man  on  things  generally, 
and  work  was  no  object  to  him  ;  but  in  this  matter  he  exposed 
his  weak  points,  and  his  reply  was,  "  That  he  came  there  as  a 
gardener,  and  as  a  gardener  he  should  remain ;"  and  as  he  suited 
the  gentleman  and  lady  on  other  points,  the  gentleman  gave  up 
the  idea,  and  the  land  is  still  let  to  the  farmer. 

Some  time  after,  when  the  gardener  related  the  circumstance 
to  me,  and  I  rated  him  pretty  sharply  for  his  folly.  His  excuse 
was,  that  by  complying  with  his  master's  wish  he  should 
destroy  his  character  as  a  gardener.  Since  then  he  has  taken 
another  situation,  where  he  milks  tiie  cow  or  cows,  and  serves 
the  pigs,  and  is  a  thoroughly  generally  useful,  doubly  valuable 
to  his  employer,  because  he  realises  the  advantages  of  a  country 
residence.  The  man  is  no  less  a  gardener,  as  he  told  me  some 
time  ago  he  has  been  a  more  successful  competitor  at  the  local 
floral  and  horticultural  shows  than  in  former  days  when  his 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  gardening.  In  his  own  words,  he  felt 
he  is  "  a  better  man,  would  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  and 
always  saleable." 

Now,  all  those  young  gardeners  that  are  a  drug  in  the 
market,  or  wasting  their  time  in  a  nursery,  could  each  one  stand 
in  the  same  position  as  the  man  I  have  just  mentioned.  Pirst  get 
the  will  or  desire,  then  add  determination  to  it,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  they  will  find  they  are  men  sought  after.  Doubtless, 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  desirous 
of  improving  their  circumstances,  may  very  justly  say,  "  How  can 
I  do  it  ?  lam  williug  to  learn  and  obey,  but  who  will  teach  me? 
In  gardening,  with  perseverance  mentally  and  physically,  I 
can  soon  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  art. 
There  are  full  instructions  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  week 
coming ;  also,  full  instructions  of  what  was  or  should  have  been 
done  in  the  week  past.  Still  if  the  neglected  portions  are  carried 
out  the  week  following,  it  will  be  no  disgrace  to  be  only  a  week 
behind  such  men  as  Mr.  Pish.  Then,  again,  if  we  want  to  make 
a  dazzling  show  (and  who  is  there  that  does  not  ?)  and  to  make  it 
last  as  long  as  possible,  we  have  only  to  consult  Mr.  Beaton's 
weekly  papers  to  inspire  us  with  a  spirit  that  will  work  wonders. 
But,  about  cows,  pigs,  and  sheep,  is  there  really  anything  to 
learn,  or  anything  worth  learning  ?"  Most  certainly  there  is,  and 
everything  connected  with  that  department  wants  to  be  as  well 
understood  and  as  properly  attended  to  as  the  various  plants  in. 
the  greenhouse.  And  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  b9 
desirous  of  learning  something  on  that  head,  perhaps  a  few 
remarks  bearing  upon  the  subject,  as  a  kind  of  compromise 
between  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  work  done,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  general  readers,  providing  it  is  brief.  But 
having  exceeded  all  bounds  in  this  disjointed  ramble,  I  will  leave 
the  matter-of-fact  till  next  paper. — Tiie  Doctor's  Box. 


CONSTRUCTING  A  PIT   OF  TURVES. 

In  compliance  with  what  is  stated  at  page  459  of  your  last 
Volume  I  send  the  following  statement : — ■ 

Yarrow  and  Haresfoot  Grass  having  gained  nearly  the  sole 
possession  of  many  parts  of  my  lawn,  I  decided  to  lay  down 
fresh  turf.  As  before  stated,  the  surface  of  my  garden  is  uneven, 
and  that  part  the  most  so,  of  the  least  use,  being  5  feet  or 
6  feet  below  the  surrounding  ground  (except  the  open  end),  and 
of  an  oblong  horseshoe  shape,  sloped  on  the  sides  and  one  end 
from  top  to  bottom.  I  decided  to  make  a  pit  there,  and  use  the 
old  turf  for  the  walls,  as  an  experiment :  therefore- 1  made  a  pit 
6  feet  by  12  feet,  7  feet  deep  on  the  front  and  9  feet  at  the  back, 
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and  covered  with  one  light  of  Hartley's  rough  glass.  This  pit 
was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1859. 

The  following  year,  being  obliged  to  take  up  more  turf,  I  made 
an  addition  at  right  angles  with  the  other,  such  addition  being 
27  feet  long,  and  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  other  part,  and  covered 
in  the  like  manner  by  a  light  21  feet  long,  which  touches  the 
other ;  the  square  in  the  corner  being  covered  in  a  somewhat 
dome-shape  with  the  like  sort  of  glass. 

The  pit  is  2  feet  6  inches  deep  in  the  ground  on  the  front 
and  7  feet  at  the  back.  To  the  level  of  the  ground  is  a  brick 
wall,  and  above  the  ground  all  is  made  of  turf.  The  turf  wall 
is  covered  with  zinc  all  round,  and  on  the  fronts  spouts  ars 
formed  of  the  zinc,  from  which  a  pipe  at  each  end  runs  through 
the  turf  wall  into  zinc  tubs  inside  to  hold  water  for  the  plants, 
and  a  provision  is  made  for  the  escape  of  waste  water  into  the 
garden  drain. 

The  situation  of  my  garden  is  rocky,  and  on  the  slope  of 
rather  hilly  ground,  running  westwards  from  the  back,  conse- 
quently in  the  summer  parts  are  rather  too  dry,  and  in  a  wet 
season  there  is  a  great  drainage  from  the  higher  ground  to  my 
garden.  To  provide  for  these  difficulties  I  made  a  border  inside 
the  pit,  puddled  it  with  clay  on  the  bottom,  and  2  feet  deep  at 
the  back.  On  the  front  I  put  quarries,  set  in  the  clay,  sunk 
10  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  floor,  and  then  cemented  the 
whole  border.  The  quarries  I  had  made  7  inches  wide,  14  inches 
deep,  and  If  inch  thick.  So  far  all  seem  to  answer.  The  part 
first  built  drains  to  the  south  and  the  other  east  inside  and 
outside. 

The  lights  are  fastened  together,  and  kept  in  their  places  by 
upright  pieces  of  wood  (to  which  they  are  screwed)  let  in,  and 
resting  against  the  turf,  and  into  these  props  are  fixed,  with 
their  feet  against  the  walls  at  the  ends,  and  one  near  the  corner. 

There  are  two  openings,  each  9  inches  by  14  inches,  and 
6  inches  above  the  ground  ;  two  pivot  panes  in  the  dome-shaped 
light ;  twenty-nine  drain-pipes  4  inches  wide  and  12  inches 
long,  some  placed  singly,  some  three  together,  and  others  five 
together,  chiefly  on  the  back,  and  just  above  the  ground ;  and 
in  other  parts  there  are  eighteen  one-inch  drain-pipes,  all  in  the 
turf,  with  zinc  caps  to  all  for  the  winter,  and  perforated  ones 
for  the  summer ;  also  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  each  door 
for  ventilation. 

Last  winter  (here  were  planted  in  the  borders  a  Lapageria 
rosea,  three  Camellias,  Luium  giganteum,  some  Clematises, 
Geraniums,  Chorozema  ilkifolia,  Adam  and  Isabella  Grey  Koses, 
seventeen  of  the  Bhotan  and  Sikkim  Ehododendrons,  <tc, 
besides  some  Tropceolums  and  AlstrOmerias,  &c,  which  were 
plunged.  In  pots,  not  in  the  borders,  were  two  Deutzia  gracilis 
and  thirteen  Japan  and  other  Lilies. 

All  the  pipes  were  open  up  to  Christmas-day  morning,  when 
I  went  into  the  pit  about  eight  a.m.,  and  found  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  hanging  down,  and  the  soil  iu  the  border  rather  hard; 
That  morning  I  stopped  the  openings,  and  covered  the  lights 
with  single  mats,  which  remained  on  about  a  month.  The  plants 
gradually  recovered,  and  I  found  nothing  injured  but  some  of 
the  Geraniums,  and  I  lost  the  Chorozema — nothing  more.  The 
Camellias  flowered  afterwards.  The  thermometer  never  indi- 
cated more  than  five  degrees  of  frost  in  the  pit. 

The  plants  do  very  well,  except  so  far  as  some  of  them  have 
been  injured  by  having  their  leaves  eaten.  "What  does  the 
damage  I  cannot  make  out.  I  have  found  spiders  and  very 
small  flies  on  the  border.  I  attribute  the  injury  to  my  neglect 
in  not  smoking  the  pit  in  spring,  as  after  it  was  once  done  the 
damage  was  less,  and  when  repeated  little  more  injury  was  to  be 
observed. — I.  G. 


Elowered  very  finely  this 
Its  blossom  killed ;  not 


HERBACEOUS  BOEDER  IN  THE  GARDEN 

OF    TIIE    WABDEN    OF    YflJS'CHESTER    COLLEGE. 

Yor  wished  to  have  a  list  of  the  plants  urou  the  wall  and  in 
the  little  mixed  border  which  runs  alongside  of  our  terrace 
walk.  You  have  ulready  had  all  the  particulars  of  this  border, 
which  are  given  in  the  ninth  volume,  pages  315  and  346,  of 
your  excellent  Journal.  It  is  true  some  changes  have  taken 
place  in  this  border  since  then  ;  but  for  anything  that  I  may 
omit  here,  reference  must  be  made  to  that  volume. 

I  will  begin  by  giving  the  names  of  the  shrubs  upon  the  wall. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  live  and  the  dead  after  the  severe 
weather  of  last  winter. 

Paliurus  aculeatus. — Not  injured. 


Jasminum  officinale. — Much  cut  up,  but  has  recovered. 
J.  nudifloruin. — Blossom  all  killed,  tree  not  hurt.  J.  revolutum. 
— Killed  entirely. 

Lyeium  europreum.- — Not  hurt. 

Garrya  elliptica. — Not  injured.     A  fine  plant. 

Edwardsia  grandiflora. — A  very  large,  fine,  old  plant.  Killed 
nearly  to  the  ground,  but  is  putting  up  shoots  again  very  strongly. 

Cydonia  japonica. — A  fine  plant.  Some  of  its  branches  were 
ki?led.     C.  japonica  alba. — The  same. 

Spiraea  Lindleyana. — A  fine  plant, 
year,  not  hurt. 

Forsythia  viridissima. — A  fine  plant, 
much  hurt. 

Olea  europrea. — A  fine  plant.     Killed  entirely. 

Caprifolium  gratum. — Not  hurt.  C.  flexuosum. — A  fine  old 
plant.     Killed  entirely. 

Eobinia  hispida. — Not  hurt. 

Passiflora  ccerulea. — Killed. 

Clematis  azurea  grandiflora. — Not  much  hurt.  C.  montana. 
— Not  much  hurt.     C.  bicolor. — Killed. 

Pittospermum  tobira. — Killed. 

Daphne  Dauphini. — A  fine  old  plant.     Killed. 

Alovsia  jcitriodora. — A  very  old  plant,  which  is  cut  or  dies 
down  to  the  ground  everv  year,  shot  up  as  vigorous  as  ever. 

Ceanothus  azureus. — Dead. 

Siphocampylos  bicolor. — A  very  old  plant,  put  up  as  well 
as  ever. 

Punica  granatum. — Does  not  appear  to  be  injured  at  all. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans. — All  its  blossoms  and  many  branches 
killed. 

Deutzia  scabra. — Not  hurt. 

Weigela  rosea. — Not  much  hurt. 

Arundinaria  falcata. — Yery  much  injured,  but  is  progressing 
fairly. 

Escallonia  rubra. — Killed.     E.  macrantha. — Killed. 

Buddlea  Lindleyana. — Yery  much  injured. 

Colletia  horrida. — Not  hurt. 

Yeronica  Lindleyana. — Killed.     Y.  speciosa. — Killed. 

Pseonia  Moutan. — A  fine  old  plant.     Much  injured. 

Habrothamnus  fascicularis.  —Killed  to  the  ground.  Has  put 
up  again  very  strongly. 

Phormium  tenax. — Yery  much  injured,  but  is  putting  up  very 
strongly  again. 

Wistaria  sinensis. — A  remarkably  fine  plant.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  its  blossoms,  and  its  spurs  too,  were  killed  ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  quite  recovered  again,  and  produced  abundance  of 
bloom  in  the  summer. 

Three  fine  old  Myrtles  had  their  branches  very  much  injured, 
but  they  have  put  out  again  very  strongly  indeed  this  season. 

About  Eoses  we  have  not  anything  in  particular  to  notice. 
Enga,  not  at  all  injured.  Bracteata,  a  very  old  plant,  killed. 
La  Marque,  not  much  hurt.  Jaune  Desprcz,  killed.  White 
Moss,  not  injured.  Maria  Leonora,  killed.  Banksia,  very  much 
injured.  Devoniensis,  killed  to  the  ground,  but  has  put  up 
again  and  flowered  well. 

The  Fuchsias  Eicartonii,  virgata,  multiflora,  gracilis,  Youngii, 
grandiflora,  and  globosa  have  all  been  here  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eiaht  years,  and  are  all  cut  down  to  the  ground 
every  vear  with  the  exception  of  Eicartonii.  Sometimes  some 
of  the 'shoots  of  this  pass  over  the  winter  uninjured ;  not  that  it 
is  needful,  for  they  rut  up  so  very  strongly  every  year  from  the 
ground  as  to  reach  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plants  we  had  occasion  to  plant 
to  cover  the  wall,  owing  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  winter: — 

Maurandva  Barclayana,  Lophospermum  scandens,  Coboea 
scandens,  Tropa;olum  Lobbianum,  T.  eanariense,  with  several 
large  and  tall  old  Pelargoniums,  which  flowered  well  and  reached 
half  way  up  the  wall,  finishing  with  about  a  dozen  sorts  of 
Chrysanthemums.  I  have  just  planted  also  two  very  strong 
plants  of  the  Virginian  Poke,  Phytolacca  di  candra,  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall  to  flower  and  fruit  early,  its  fruit  being  so  very 
ornamental  and  showy. 

A  list  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  that  form  the  back 
row  : — 

Spiraea  ulmaria  variegata,  lobata,  and  japonica;  Eanunculus 
repens  pleno,  and  aconitifolia  pleno  (this  delights  to  be  in  a 
sliadv  place)  ;  Polemonium  cceruleum  giandiflorum  ;  Potentilla 
McNabiana,  and  Game r;ana ;  Eudbeckia  purpurea,  and  hirta; 
Geranium  sylvaticum,  ibiricum,  rheum,  and  striatum  ;  Veronica 
veiticilla,  Candida,  laciniata,  and  elegans;  Phlox  speciosissimum 
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rubrum,  Riversi,  Radetzki,  and  Rcndatler ;  Anemone  japonica  ; 
Aster  multiflora  ;  Melittis  grandiflora  ;  Melissa  grandiflora ; 
Doronicum  austriacurn  ;  Erigeron  philadelphieum  ;  Dielytra 
spectabilis  (two  plants) ;  Achillea  rosea,  plarmiea  pleno,  and 
eupatorium  ;  Monarda  didyrua;  Nepeta  violacea  ;  Campanula 
glomerata  autumnalis,  azurea,  and  speeiosa  ;  Solidago  viminea ; 
Dianthus  Garnerianus  ;  Chrysocoma  linosyris ;  Dracoceplialum 
virginiacum. 

List  of  plants  forming  the  front  row  :  — 

Seilla  peruviana,  and  pra'eox ;  Smilacina  bifolia  ;  Pulmonaria 
virginica,  officinalis,  and  angustifolia  ;  Polemonium  reptans  ; 
Aster  ramosus  ;  Geranium  sanguincum,  and  lancast  riense ;  Geum 
chilense  ;  Iris  pumila  ;  Pancratium  iUyricum  ;  Narcissus  bulbo- 
codium ;  Erythronium  dens-canis ;  Eranthis  hyemalis;  Om- 
phalodes  verna  ;  Betonica  grandiflora ;  Prunella  pennsylvanica ; 
Silene  Schafta ;  Tiola  montana,  and  calcarata  ;  Arabis  grandi-  | 
flora  or  caucasica,  and  caucasica  var.  variegata  ;  Aubrietia  pur- 
purea ;  Orobus  vermis ;  Anemone  sylvatica ;  Campanula  car- 
patica,  carpatica  alba,  and  pumila;  Potentilla  Tongueii ;  Sedum 
oppositifolium  ;  Troilius  europanis  ;  Lithospermum  purpureo- 
cceruleurn  ;  Corydahs  bulbosa  ;  Phlox  Nelsoni,  subulata,  and 
procumbens  ;  Pentstemon  procerus  ;  Radiola  rosea  ;  Achillea 
tomentosa  ;  Alyssum  saxatile  ;  Narcissus  minor  ;  Primula 
Auricula  var.  hoi-tense,  and  vulgaris  Bat;,  double  lilac  and  double 
white  fiuish  the  list  of  the  front  row  at  the  present  time. 

We  used  to  hare  the  Crocus  and  Snowdrop,  a  few  bunches  of 
each,  in  the  last-mentioned  row  of  permanent  plants  ;  but  now 
■we  have  taken  about  3  inches  off  the  grass  verge  to  make  room 
for  a  row  of  bunches  of  the  Crocus,  doing  away  with  the  Snow- 
drop altogether  from  this  border,  and  introducing  the  Crocus  in 
three  colours — white,  blue,  and  yellow,  the  whole  length,  which 
we  think  will  look  better  and  not  interfere  with  anything  else. 
These  most  likely  may  remain  for  some  years  without  bemg 
disturbed.  Every  bunch  in  the  border  stands  3  feet  apart  from 
centre  to  centre  of  each  bunch,  and  the  bunches  stand  exactly 
alternately  with  each  other — that  is,  the  back  is  in  line  1J  foot 
from  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  the  second  row  stands  in  front  of 
the  line  at  2J  feet  from  the  wall.  The  back  row  requires 
9ixty-six  plants  to  complete  it  at  3  feet  apart,  and  the  front  row 
requires  sixty-eight  plants  to  fill  it,  and  sixty-six  bunches  of 
Crocuses  to  finish  with. 

The  Crocuses  are  not  labelled,  as  every  one  knows  it  is  a 
Crocus  when  it  is  in  bloom,  and  I  know  whereabout  they  are  in 
the  border  when  they  have  died  down,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
them  at  any  time  or  when  in  the  act  of  planting  any  other 
plant ;  but  every  one  of  the  other  two  rows  of  plants  is  labelled, 
and  a  very  nice  finish  it  gives  to  the  appearance  of  the  border 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  all  off  all  dead  flower-stems  will  be 
cut  and  tied  up  in  bundles  for  other  uses,  and  the  border  made 
clean  and  tidy ;  and  then  a  few  wheeibarrowfuls  of  leaf  mould, 
old  rotten  manure,  or  both,  will  be  broken  up  and  to  be  put  up 
round  the  collars  and  over  the  crowns  of  the  Fuchsias,  Myrtles, 
&e. — in  fact,  nearly  every  plant  upon  the  wall  will  come  in  for 
a  share  of  this  top-dressing ;  after  which,  when  severe  weather 
sets  in,  the  tied-up  flower-stems,  matting,  &e.,  will  be  used  for 
protection  of  the  Myrtle,  &e. 

I  forgot  the  Tigridia-bed  which  is  in  the  centre  of  this  border. 
This  is  always  well  protected  in  severe  weather. 

In  this  way  the  border  remains  until  fine  and  favourable 
weather  in  the  following  March,  when  the  border  is  carefully 
dressed  off,  and  any  plants  that  may  appear  to  be  too  spreading 
are  taken  away  as  the  work  goes  on,  and  the  identical  spot  to 
receive  it  again  is  thoroughly  worked  up  with  a  spadeful  of  leaf 
mould,  old  rotten  manure,  or  both  mixed  together,  is  added,  as 
I  always  have  my  wheelbarrow  at  my  heel  with  this  kind  of 
material  in  it  when  I  am  dressing  off  the  flower-beds  or  borders. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  these  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
that  are  all  the  better  for  being  taken  up  every  year— indeed 
they  cannot  be  kept  in  good  order  without  being  so  cared  for ; 
whilst  many  others  of  compact  and  close  habits  will  grow  on 
and  do  well  for  several  years  without  being  disturbed.  Such 
plants  in  general  do  not  like  to  have  their  roots  touched,  but 
would  rather  have  a  spadeful  of  top-dressing  round  their  crowns 
— in  fact,  many  a  choice  plant  is  entirely  lost  through  the 
borders  being  handled  by  careless  and  inexperienced  persons. 

In  planting  out  an  ornamental  mixed  border  the  same  kind 
of  plant  may  be  used  to  much  advantage,  which  is  the  case  in 
our  little  favourite  border.  There  two  Dielytras,  two  Phlox 
epeciosisBimum  rubrums,  two  Nepeta  violaceas,  four  bunches  of 
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the  Anemone  japonica,  and  so  on  in  several  instances.  This 
depends  upon  how  much  we  may  like  this  or  that  plant.  We 
do  just  the  same  in  planting  a  circle  or  any  other  shaped  bed. 
We  place  our  plants  to  correspond  and  match  with  each  other, 
varying  the  colour  and  kind  as  much  as  possible,  and  always 
placing  the  plants  in  alternate  rows. 

In  our  little  favourite  border  at  bedding-out  time  we  make 
a  point  of  using  our  largest  plants  of  whatever  kinds  we  may 
think  well  to  use,  so  as  to  have  the  bed  as  full  as  we  can  from 
the  first  and  to  have  early  bloom.  For  instance,  we  use  up  the 
old  plants  of  Tom  Thumbs  and  other  kinds  that  were  lifted  out 
of  the  borders  the  year  before.  For  three  or  five  years  we  only 
used  two  kinds  of  plants  in  this  border,  which  were  Tom  Thumbs 
in  the  front  row  and  Coelestina  ageratoides  in  the  back  row ; 
only  where  the  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and  one  or  two  others 
stood  in  the  front  row,  some  other  kind  of  summer  plant  was  let 
in  carefully  by  their  side  with  a  trowel. 

Last  year  we  used  in  the  front  row  Tom  Thumb  and  Varie- 
gated Alyssum  the  whole  length,  and  in  the  back  row  we  plant 
every  sixth  station  with  Brompton  Stock.  These  were  turned 
out  of  pots  when  the  border  was  diessed  off  in  March;  then  at 
bedding-out  time  finished  with  Coelestina  ageratoides,  com- 
pactum,  Cerise  Unique  and  Flower  of  the  Day  Pelargoniums, 
using  all  good  large  plants ;  and  I  believe  few  mixed  borders 
could  look  better  than  this  has  this  summer. 

There  are  a  few  sorts  of  annuals  sow  themselves  about  in  this 
border — such  as  Silene  pendula,  S.  armeria,  Adonis  autumnalis, 
Hibiscus  afrieanus,  Nigella  damascena,  Chryseis  californica,  and 
the  Myosotis  alpestris.  This  once  occupied  two  spots  in  the  front 
row  of  permanent  plants.  Though  discarded  from  these  two  spots, 
it  still  is  allowed  some  small  space  or  other,  or  near  to  Narcissus 
bulbocodium,  or  the  Erythronium  dens-canis,  or  Pancratium 
iUyricum,  or  Seilla  prrecox.  Either  this  Myosotis,  or  some  of 
the  before-mentioned  annuals,  are  allowed  a  little  space  to  flower 
near  to  any  of  the  permanent  plants  that  may  flower  and  go  off 
early — the  Pulmonaria  virginica,  the  Iris  pumila,  the  Ompha- 
lodes  verna,  and  some  others ;  but  these  self-sown  plants  are  not 
allowed  to  stifle  up  and  destroy  the  permanent  plant.  Some- 
times these  little  plants  have  to  be  lifted  with  a  trowel  to  the 
right  places  where  they  are  to  flower  ;  but  if  they  should  come 
up  in  the  right  place  so  much  the  better. 

One  of  this  border's  greatest  weeds  is  a  very  rare  Grass — 
Digitaria  sauguinale.  This  I  sowed  some  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  years  ago.  Like  most  things  it  likes  good  ground  to  live 
upon,  and  if  allowed  would  be  very  troublesome. — T.  Weaves, 
Gardener  to  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College. 


MAIZE  AND   TOBACCO. 

Thk  Indian  Corn  looked  over  the  fence, 

And  what  do  you  think  he  spied  I 
A  field  of  Tobacco,  just  ready  to  bloom, 

And  stretching-  in  lordly  pride. 
To  his  broad-leaved  neighbour  at  once  he  callet 
In  accents  loud  and  clear, 
"  I  thought  you  belonged  to  a  summer  clime; 
Pray,  wli.it  are  you  doing  here  I" 
So  then,  with  a  haughty  air,  replied 
That  plant  of  power  and  pelf, 
((  You  are  pleased  to  ask  of  my  business,  sir — 

What  do  you  do,  yourself  1 " 

"  I  feed  the  muscl?,  and  blood,  and  bone, 

That  make  our  farmers  strong, 

And  furnish  bread  for  the  little  ones 

That  round  their  tables  throng." 

"  I  move  in  a  somewhat  loftier  sphere," 

The  foreign  guest  rejoined, 
"  As  the  chosen  friend  and  companion  dear 

Of  men  of  wealth  and  mind. 
,l  I'm  the  chief  delight  of  the  gay  young  spark  ; 
O'er  the  wise  my  sway  I  hold ; 
I  lurk  in  the  book-worm  student's  cell- 
In  the  dowager's  box  of  gold. 
"  Thousands  of  hands  at  mv  bidding  work: ; 
Millions  of  coin  I  raise  "— 
He  ceased  to  speak,  and  in  angry  mood 
Responded  the  tasselled  Maize  : 
"  You're  in  secret  league  with  dyspeptic  ills— 
A  merciless  traitor  band; 
With  clouds  of  smoke  you  pollute  the  air, 
With  floods  of  slime  the  land. 
"  You  tax  the  needy  labourer  sore  ; 
You  quicken  the  drunkard's  thirst ; 
You  exhaust  the  soil-and  I  w^h  you'd  go 
To  the  place  whence  you  came  at  first." 
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THE   NEW  CONIFERS   OF  JAPAN. 
Picea  niiMA.       S:ebold— The  Japan  Silver  Fin. 


Tnis  is  one  of  the  new  Conifers  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  John  G.  Teitch  in  Japan, 
and  introduced  by  him  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year.  Our  figure  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Eitch,  the  eminent  botani- 
cal artist,  from  specimens  of  the  branches 
and  cones  sent  home  by  11  r.  Yeitch,  and 
which  were  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr. 
Yeitch,  of  Chelsea. 

The  tree  attains  a  great  height,  and  in 
habit  of  growth  resembles  the  common 
Silver  Eir.  Its  branches  are  produced  in 
regular  whorls,  and  extend  in  a  flat 
horizontal  direction.  The  leaves  are  in 
two  rows,  wry  thickly  set  on  the  shoots, 
an  inch  long,  flat,  and  blunt-pointed. 
The  cones  are  cylindrical,  from  3  inches 
to  4  inches  long,  and  rather  over  an  inch 
broad.  Scales  broad,  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base,  rounded  on  the  margin,  and 
slightly  eremilated,  deciduous.  Seeds  tri- 
angular, and  soft,  with  a  broad  wing. 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  excellent  work  Tie 
Pinetum,  says: — " According  to  Dr.  Sie- 
bold,  it  is  found  on  the  Japan  Islands  of 
Nippon  and  Jezo,  and  is  frequent  in  the 
provinces  of  Mutsu  and  Dewa,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  £000  or  3000  feet.  The  Japanese 
distinguish  different  varieties  under  the 
names  of  '  To-Momi,'  from  the  north  of 
China,  and  the  '  Jezo-Morni,'  or  the  Nire- 
Momi '  of  Japan ;  this  last  is  distin- 
guished by  its  leaves  sloping  more  towards 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  by  the  conea 
being  much  shorter.  They  also  distin- 
guish a  kind  with  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
slightly  divided  (bifid) ;  but  such  varia- 
tions appear  to  be  produced  by  elevation, 
climate,  and  soil,  and  are,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Siebold's  Abies  homolepis,  nothing 
but  the  species  altered  by  such  circum- 
stances." 

There  is  no  doubt  but-  that  this  free 
will  prove  perfectly  hardy,  as  all  the 
other  Conifers  are  that  have  recently  been 
introduced ;  and,  although  it  may  not 
possess  so  distinct  a  character,  nor  ex- 
hibit so  much  novelty  in  its  outline  as 
some  of  the  new  introductions,  yet  it  will 
be  a  useful  acquisition  to  our  collections. 


CHEAP    FUMIGATOR. 

I  SEND  you  a  description  of  an  efficient  fumigator  that  I  have  |  the  inner  cyliuder  of  perforated  zinc  slipping  to  the  bottom  of 
had  made,  which,  from  its  cheapness,  I  think  deserves  to  be 
called  a  "fumigator  for  the  million." 

Procure  from  a  grocer  an    empty  tin   canister   which   may 


have  contained  mustard,  snuff,  chicory,  or  some  such  produc- 
tion. The  cost  will  be  from  1(7.  to  3d.,  according  to  the  size 
or  quality,  holding  from  a  pint  to  a  quart ;  get  a  hole  punched 
in  the  top  and  bottom  of  from  three-eighths  of  an-inch  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  tin  tube  about  3  inches  in 
length  soldered  in  each  end.  The  one  in  the  lid  should  increase 
a  little  in  diameter  from  the  lid,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  pair  of 
common  kitchen  bellows,  being  attached  to  it  and  tied  round 
with  a  little  rag  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  when  in  use. 
Then  have  made  a  cylinder  of  perforated  zinc  about  an  inch  less 
in  length,  and  an  inch  to  an  inch-and-a-half  less  in  diameter 
than  the  tin  case  :  this  must  have  at  each  end  a  collar  of  tin  or 
perforated  zinc  extending  to  the  side  of  the  case  as  to  keep  it  in 
the  centre  when  placed  in  the  case ;  it  must,  also,  be  kept  about 
half-an-inch  from  the  bottom  by  a  bit  of  tin  soldered  here  and 
there  in  the  tin  case,  or   some  3ueh  contrivance,  as  otherwise 


the  tin  case  would  stop  up  the  hole  by  which  the  smoke  is  to 
find  an  exit. 

To  use  it  fasten  the  lid  by  its  tin  tube  securely  to  a  pair  of 
bellows,  tying  round  the  insertion  of  the  bellows  into  the  tube  a 
little  damp  rag,  or  some  such  thing,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
smoke.  Put  into  the  perforated  zinc  cylinder  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  likely  to  be  required,  light  it  and  give  two  or  three 
puffs  with  the  bellows  before  placing  it  in  the  tin  case.  Having 
inserted  the  cylinder  containing  the  lighted  tobacco  in  the  case, 
put  the  lid  on  with  the  bellows  attached  and  throw  over  the 
case  a  damp  cloth  to  prevent  any  escape  of  smoke  at  the  lid. 
The  tube  at  the  end  of  the  case  may  then  be  inserted  in  any 
frame  or  house  requiring  to  be  fumigated,  and  an  effect  produced 
sufficient  to  settle  any  quantity  of  insects. 

I  have,  myself,  two  such  funiigators,  one  made  of  a  tin  case, 
holding  about  a  pint :  the  other  holding  a  quart.  The  smaller 
cylinder  will  hold  about  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  and  (he  larger 
one  any  quantity  up  to  half-a-pound.  In  using  the  larger 
cylinder  I  find  it  advantageous  to  insert  the  smaller  one  within 
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it   as   it   helps  to  keep  the  tobacco   in  its  place  in   course   of 
combustion. 

The  whole  apparatus  costs  from  Gtf.  to  Is.,  according  to  the 
size  used  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  soldering  of  the  tubes, 
any  one  with  a  little  ingenuity  may  make  it  for  themselves,  pur- 
chasing the  perforated  zinc,  which  costs  about  Gii.  per  square 
Coot,  and  using  fine  copper  wire  to  fasten  the  side  and  ends  of  the 
cylinder. — Country  C'ueate. 


GARDEN  UTENSILS. 
At  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Hohenheim,  a  new  method  of 
watering  plants  and  gardens  was  brought  into  notice,  and  which, 
in  German,  is  called,  Sc/inellgiesser ;  in  Flemish,  Svhnelgieter ; 
and  in  French,  Arrosoir  a  la  minute  (ail  three  terms  signifying, 
literally,  quick  Kaierer).  Fig.  1  shows  this  invention  with  the 
mode  of  applying  it.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  tub,  bound  by 
hoops  of  iron,  furnished  at  the  top  with  iron  handles,  and  in 
front  with  two  stout  leather  straps,  by  which  it  is  suspended 
from  the  back  of  the  workman.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tub  is  a 
copper  socket,  to  which  a  gutta  percha  or  Indiarubber  pipe  is 
attached,  and  at  that  part  of  this  pipe,  which  may  be  conveni- 
ently held  by  the  hand,  there  is  a  small  turn-cock,  and  beyond 
this  a  spout  and  rose,  the  latter  having  the  holes  below.  The 
tub  contains  as  much  water  as  the  workman  can  carry,  and  when 
it  is  empty  it  is  not  taken  off  his  back,  but  filled  at  the  pump  by 
a  second  person.  The  turn-coek  enables  the  operator  to  stop  or 
discharge  the  water  at  pleasure.  By  this  contrivance  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labour  is  effected. 


Fig.  2  represents  a  new  pot  constructed  to  prevent  worm? 
entering  at  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  In  some  gardens,  where  the 
earth  is  rich,  the  earth-worms  are  very  troublesome,  especially 
when  the  ground  is  damp.  In  these  localities  the  worms  crawl 
into  the  pots  by  means  of  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  if  they 
commit  little  injury  in  the  open  ground,  they  are  not  so  harmless 
among  the  roots  confined  in  a  pot.  In  order  to  obviate  the  evil 
arising  from  their  intrusion,  the  new  form  of  pot  represented  at 
Jig.  2,  has  been  invented  by  M.  Ghyselin,  potter,  at  Brussels. 
The  bottom  is  distinguished  by  having  three  feet,  which  are  only 
prolongations  of  the  pot.  The  bottom  is  thus  raised  above  the 
ground,  and  the  worms  are  thereby  prevented  from  entering  at 
the  hole.  This  pot  has  also  the  advantage  of  facilitating  the 
circulation  of  air,  and  preventing  the  stagnation  of  water. 

Among  the  useful  horticultural  contrivances,  may  be  noticed 
the  iron  trellis,  represented  at  jig.  3,  which  combines  solidity, 
elegance,  and  lightness — qualities  never  found  together  in  wooden 
trellises.  The  iron  trellis,  too,  preserves  all  the  forms  or  shapes 
which  are  given  to  it,  and  one  may  thus  train  plants  in  all  the 
varied  styles  which  are  otherwise  applicable.  The  form  which  is 
used  has  a  circular  head,  like  a  parasol,  consisting  of  four  wires, 
which  are  bent  and  sustained  in  their  position  by  three  circles  or 
hoops,  the  undermost  considerably  stouter  than  the  others.     The 


stem  is  supported  at  tha  base  by  three  prongs,  which  are  made 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  fixed  in  the  ground  or  in  a  pot.  This 
form,  when  made  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  produces  a  very 
good  effect,  when  used  to  support  such  a  plant  as  Calystegia 
pubescens,  which  looks  remarkably  well  trained  to  this  form  of 
trellis.  This  same  form  may  also  be  used  in  training  climbing 
Hoses,  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground  ;  their  branches  being  led 
over  the  arches  so  as  to  cover  the  whole,  present  a  mass  of 
flowers  in  the  summer  time. 


HYBRIDISING    MANGLES'    SILVER-BEDDING 
GERANIUM. 

INSTANCES  OF  VARIEGATION — SUPEKFfETATION. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  tl>e  remarks  on  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  Such  was  the  actual  state  of  it  when  I  suc- 
ceeded in  fertilising  two  flowers,  one  each  on  two  distinct  plants 
of  the  above  ;  and  although  I  tried  many  at  the  same  time,  only 
two  were  effectual,  and  those  two,  thanks  to  Mr.  Beaton  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  short  sta -vena,  were  fertilised  pur- 
posely with  the  two  short  stamens  of  a  Golden  Chain  Geranium, 
and  they  perfected  four  seed-vessels  each. 

I  sowed  one  lot,  and  they  vegetated  ;  but  though  they  developed 
the  seed-leaves,  they  could  go  no  further.  They  were  pure  white 
and  yellow  without  a  particle  of  green.  They  stood  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days,  and  then  one  after  another  bowed  their  heads,  and 
in  a  few  hours  became  decayed  vegetable  matter,  verifying  Mr. 
Beaton's  experience. 

I  undertook  the  experiment  because  it  was  stated  in  The 
Jot/bnal  or  Hoetictltuee,  in  notices  to  correspondents,  that 
it  would  not  cross  with  any  Geranium  in  cultivation.  I  tried 
many  times  after  up  to  the  end  of  the  season,  but  without 
success :  therefore  I  fully  endorse  Mr.  Anderson's  views,  that 
cross-breeding  is  an  open  field,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  define 
where  we  may  or  may  not  go. 

I  shall  not  contend  with  "  Nickep.hoe,"  or  any  one  else,  whether 
variegation  be  disease  or  not ;  my  own  experience  would  give 
the  vote  to  Mr.  Beaton's  theory  that  it  is  all  in  the  pollen.  In 
fact,  I  feel  almost  justified  in  saying  I  could  reduce  it  to  a  posi- 
tive law,  but  it  would  require  "experience  under  different  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  circumstances  to  fully  bear  me  out. 

I  can  beget  variegation  at  will,  either  white  or  yellow,  under 
my  present  circumstances,  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  grand 
point  is  not  to  overdo  it,  or  no  man  on  earth  can  grow  them. 

While  I  am  upon  the  subject,  I  may  observe  that  Mr.  Beaton 
asked  the  question,  a  few  weeks  back,  whether  variegation  in- 
creased in  intensity  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  lay  dormant, 
when  the  proper  conditions  for  its  development  brought  it  forth. 
Now,  as  he  was  the  raiser  of  Hendersoni,  can  he  say  whether  it 
showed  any  signs  to  variegate  in  the  seed-leaf?  If  so,  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  establish  his  doctrine,  for  it  has  variegated  with 
me,  and  is  one  of  the  purest  of  the  white  ones,  and  I  believe, 
with  its  white  leaves  and  white  flowers,  will  be  a  very  desirable 
edging  plant,  as  its  rampant  growth  is  very  much  curtailed. 

Query.  Who  dare  attempt  to  say  how  many  times  it  had  been 
repropagated  before  it  showed  the  variegation? 

I  have  also  Muscar  Martin  variegated.  Who  is  his  progenitor  ? 
I  have  also  a  Bramble  beautifully  variegated,  produced  exactly  as 
Mr.  Beaton  described  it  might  be.  It  waB  not  done  intentionally, 
but  it  came  up  where  it  was  not  wanted,  so  its  head  was  pulled 
off.  It  came  again  and  was  beheaded  again,  and  this  was  repeated 
several  times.  At  last  the  variegated  one  came,  and  so  it  had 
permission  to  live.  This  was  done  before  Mr.  Beaton  wrote 
about  it,  but  I  thought  it  worth  a  passing  notice. 

Surprise  was  also  expressed  in  The  Jouenae  oe  Hoeticulteee, 
a  time  back,  at  a  Carnation  two  years  old  and  3  inches  high,  but 
I  have  one  two  years  old,  perfectly  healthy  and  branching,  only 
1  inch  high. 

I  also  produced  a  cross  between  the  Alpine  and  the  British 
Queen  Strawberries.  It  never  attained  above  4  inches  high, 
flowering  most  profusely,  but  was  perfectly  barren,  and  after 
growing  it  in  various  ways  three  seasons,  I  kicked  it  out.  May 
there  not  be  something  analogous  in  these  two  cases  to  the  short 
stamens  of  the  Geraniums  ? 

I  have  a  plant  of  Pteris  edulis  that  threw  up  one  frond  varie- 
gated, but  it  was  barren.  I  have  also  a  seedling  plant  of  the 
common  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina)  that  grows  pure  white  fronds, 
the  quintessence  of  loveliness,  but  they  are  very  fragile  in  the 
sun.     I  have  no  shade  to  try  it  in.     I  thought  if  it  produced 
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spores  next  year,  perhaps  some  of  the  seedlings  might  come  the 
ordinary  variegation. 

I  find  it  bad  practice  to  sow  any  choice  crossed  seed  in  I  he 
autumn.  I  had  from  two  to  three  score  of  very  singularly  marked 
Geraniums,  many  of  them  tricoloured,  yellow,  green,  and  red,  in 
which  the  green  formed  so  small  a  part,  that  after  they  had  made 


all  sides,  that  variegated  plants  will  produce  numerous  seedlings 
as  healthy  and  as  heavily  charged  with  chlorophyll  as  their 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  and  great-grandfathers  and  great- 
grandmothers,  if  ever  they  had  sitih  venerable  kinsfolks.  But 
Mr.  Darwin  says  that  "  analogy  is  a  deceitful  guide."  Is  it  not 
so  in  this  instance  ?     Ask  all  the  best  gardeners  in  the  country 


six,  seven,  and  eight  leaves  in  the  warm  weather  they  have  not    who  do  not  adhere  with   stoic  pertinacity  (o  "set  rules" — of 

been  able  to  hold  up  against  the  dark  days  of  November.  course,  we  may  be  open  to  such  a  charge — and  ninety-nine  out 

I  have  not  convenience  to  carry  out  experiments  as  I  should     of  every  hundred  will  tell  you  that  the  variegated  plants  com- 


like,  yet  I  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  produce  for  the  gratifi 
cation  of  Mr.  Robson,  some  day,  Mr.  Mangles  in  a  gold-laced 
coat. 

I  fancy  I  have  a  ease  of  snperfcetation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Beaton 
would  think  otherwise,  but  it  was  as  follows.  I  had  a  nicely 
marked  Geranium  seedling  with  good  flower  and  truss,  but 
rampant  in  habit.  I  grew  it  in  the  conservatory  last  year,  and  I 
fertilised  one  flower  with  the  pollen  of  British  Flag  and  Punch, 
just  for  experiment.  It  ripened  four  seed-vessels — one  missing, 
notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  pollen.  I  sowed  each  seed- 
vessel  without  dividing  it.  The  seedlings  came  up,  and  in  due 
time  I  divided  them  round  a  six-inch  pot  to  winter ;  in  the  spring 
they  were  divided,  and  planted  in  the  shrubbery  with  a  particular 
mark.  No  two  of  them  were  alike  either  in  flowers  or  leaves. 
One  was  a  model  of  Punch,  another  was  a  model  of  British  Flag, 
but  with  larger  flowers.  I  marked  it  Grandiflora.  Two  were  a 
mixed  muddle  betwixt  the  three,  and  the  fourth  having  broken 
a  most  beautiful  golden  variegated  shoot  with  a  shade  more  of 
the  Buttercup  in  it  than  Golden  Chain,  his  head  was  immediately 
cut  off  before  he  opened  a  flower.  This  appears  to  my  mind  an 
evidence  that  superfeetatiou  is  quite  possible. 

I  have  a  very  nice  seedling,  very  dwarf,  and  very  free  flowering, 
having  plain  foliage,  with  a  shade  more  crimson  in  it  than 
Christine,  and  in  size  smaller  in  the  flower,  and  a  third  smaller 
iu  its  growth. — Wm.  Smith,  Gardener,  Tori: 


mitted  to  their  care,  and  under  their  most  diligent  scrutiny  are 
just  as  healthy  and  nearly  as  patient  of  fatigue  as  other  cognate 
species  with  more  perfect  (?)  digestive  and  respiratory  organs. 
There  are  as  little  appearances  of  premature  decay  and  wearing 
out  amongst  them,  and  their  numbers  are  fast  increasing,  than 
among  their  more  gigantic  congeners.  Do  Mr.  A.  Henry  and 
those  who  think  with  him  place  Golden  Chain  and  Dandy  Gera- 
niums on  the  same  footing  as  Flower  of  the  Day  and  Countess  of 
Warwick  ?  Surely  not.  Their  malady  cannot  be  of  so  malig- 
nant a  nature.  We  might  just  as  well  affirm  that  Tom  Thumb 
and  Frogmore,  because  they  are  comparative  dwarfs  to  Glendin- 
ing  Scarlet  and  Cerise  Unique,  were  also  in  trouble.  They 
are  fully  charged  with  chlorophyll  to  be  sure,  but  they  are 
diminutive  ;  and  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that  all  variegated 
plants  can  be  empanelled  for  no  worse  trait  of  character.  Mr. 
Beaton  says  truly  that  "  the  tiny  midge  is  as  healthy  as  the 
antelope." 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  by  all  those  who  have  thought 
over  the  question  that  variegation  is  invariably  accompanied 
with  a  diminution  of  growth  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  see  with  our 
eyes,  although  "we  have  heard  with  our  ears  strange  things — 
things  too  wonderful  to  understand,"  that  diminution  in  stature 
is  accompanied  with  disease.  You  may  call  it  retrogressive 
variation — if  you  have  any  sympathy  with  the  leanings  of  the 
floral-loving  community  you  will  be  obliged  to  call  it  progressive 
I  variation  ;  but  you  must  first  tell  us  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  point  out  one  single  anomalous  instance  of  its  fatal 
VADTr/i  attaat     a    TiieTTAor"  effects  before  your  theory  is  satisfactorily  established.     Disease, 

IS    V  ARIEGATIOIN    A   DISEASE  r1  as  we  understand   the  term,  is  either  curable  or  incurable.     If 

By  all  means  let  us  have  things  called  by  their  proper  names,     these  plants  are  the  produce  of  some  deficiency  in  the  organs  of 


We  are,  everybody  knows,  already  running  riot  with  our  inter' 
pretation  of  the  words  of  the  English  language  in  its  etymo- 
logical sense.  Indeed,  there  is  little  wonder  that  foreigners 
are  so  perplexed  at,  and  declaim  so  vigorously  against,  its 
peculiar  construction  and  diverse  application.  Let  a  few  more 
papers  be  written  to  the  effect  that  variegation  in  vegetable 
physiology  is  the  consequence  of  disease — re  vera  as  some  would 
have  it  disease  proper,  and  possibly  the  very  next  edition  of 
Walker's  Dictionary  may  have  them  set  down  as  synonymous 
terms.  Fortunately  there  is  a  growing  desire  in  the  best  con- 
ducted literature  of  the  day  to  discountenance  aberrant  allego- 
rical construction.  There  are  instances  on  record  of  seemingly 
far  less  moment  than  the  one  in  question  where  the  creation  of 
a  novel  term  has  called  forth  a  considerable  ainount  of  criticism, 
and  latterly  either  been  accepted  or  ignored  ;  among  which  we 
might  mention  Lord  John  Russell's  celebrated  phrase  in  criti- 
cising the  wording  of  a  certain  bill — "Conspicuous  for  its 
absence  ;"  and  also  the  adoption  of  the  word  telegram  in  lieu  of 
telegraphic  dispatch.  The  latter  of  these  instances,  as  will  still 
he  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  your  readers,  created  a 
very  animated  controversy  between  the  chief  members  of  the 
rival  Universities,  not  to  speak  of  other  luminaries  of  learning. 
All  the  Greek  dictionaries  were  dissected  in  order  to  establish 
pro  and  eon  their  respective  creeds  of  derivation,  and  now  it  is 
one  of  the  commonplaces  of  conversation  in  everyday  life,  doubt- 
less all  the  more  readily  adopted  for  its  brevity. 

That,  of  course,  was  simply  a  question  of  derivation  ;  but  this 
involves  a  far  more  intricate  question,  more  especially  if  we  eon- 
cede  that  variegation  is  the  consequence  of  disease  either  in 
root,  stem,  or  organs  of  reproduction,  and  something  not  quite 
so  intricate  if  we  dispute  that  is  disease  proper.  These,  appa- 
rently, are  the  two  cardinal  points  at  issue,  and  all  practical  men 
must  know  either  less  or  more  concerning  them. 

We  have  no  invincible  demonstration  to  convince  us  that 
variegation  in  its  many  forms  is  the  consequence  of  disease  in 
the  physiological  systems  of  the  plants  from  which  it  springs, 
whether  that  variegation  was  the  result  of  cross-breeding,  or 
whether  it  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  course  of  nature.  It  is 
possible  in  animal  physiology  that  parents  afflicted  with  disease 
from  their  very  youth  may  produce  isolated  examples  of  off- 
spring perfectly  healthy  ;  so  it  seems  possible,  and  admitted  on 


reproduction  and  defective  in  turn,  why  is  their  existence  inde- 
finitely prolonged  ?  Why  is  it  they  do  not  pine  away  and  die, 
or  else  revert  to  their  original  prototypes?  It  is  strange  their 
absorbing,  digestive,  and  respiratory  organs  are  in  the  very  best 
working  order.  Brilliant  Geranium  does  its  duty  quite  as  well 
in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator — and  what  it  wants  in  rampant 
growth  it  yields  in  abundance  of  bloom — as  its  elder  congener 
Tom  Thumb,  from  which  variety  it  sprang  as  a  sport  or  varia- 
tion ;  so  does  the  variegated  Alyssum,  and  so  does  the  variegated 
Balm,  and  many  other  things  which  might  be  mentioned. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  examples  of  the  plastic  power  of  Nature 
which  have  been  produced  not  by  manipulation,  probably  not 
by  accident,  and  which  might  have  escaped  almost  scatheless 
had  the  foliage  been  anything  else  but  variegated.  Mr.  A. 
Henry  strikes  the  key-note  with  undeniable  force  and  accuracy, 
and  shapes  his  language  in  a  more  modified  tone  thus — "That 
if  it  is  not  disease  it  is  an  affection  of  the  plant  entailing  im- 
paired vigour,  and,  I  hold,  diminished  growth,  whose  true  cause, 
whether  originating  in  the  seed  or  occurring  in  the  bunch  it  is 
alike  desirable  to  have  ascertained  ;  for  there  is  at  present  a 
rage  for  these  variegated  things,  and  if  the  laws  which  produce 
or  affect  them  can  be  clearly  shown,  then  it  will  be  profitable  to 
so  ne  and  instructive  to  all  to  know  them." 

That  is  the  point  I  contend  for,  and  so  long  as  morpho- 
logically and  physiologically  speaking,  variegated  plants  enjoy 
unimpaired  health,  so  long  as  their  organisation  is  complete,  so 
long  as  the  assimilating  process  goes  on  increasing  their  bulk,  I 
shall  always  believe,  even  the  most  questionable  amongst  them, 
to  be  no  less  constitutionally  and  anomalously  different  from 
their  lustier  congeners  than  the  Red  Indian  from  the  Esquimaux. 
Both  may  not  live  and  thrive  under  the  same  treatment,  but  it 
is  possible  to  keep  them  both  alive  and  equally  healthy.  Doubt- 
less, there  are  many  instances  either  unobserved  or  uneared  for, 
where  a  wonderful  "  struggle  for  existence  "  goes  on  to  the  dis- 
comfiture and,  in  time,  dissolution  of  the  weaker  party.  If  a 
row  of  Limes  and  variegated  Hollies  were  planted  alternately  at 
6  feet  or  even  12  feet  apart,  you  would  in  a  very  few  years  see 
struggle  for  existence  with  a  vengeance  if  you  allowed  the  Hollies 
to  remain  ;  but  if  you  transplant  them  to  proper  positions  in 
favoured  localities  and  use  the  pruning-knife  with  discrimination, 
you  would  in  course  of  time  have  magnificent  pyramids  amply 
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repaying  any  labour  you  might  bestow  upon  them.     If  we  wish 
to  bo  successful  with  anything,  we  must  use  the  means. 

We  do  not  require  two  distinct  freaks  of  Nature  to  be  desig- 
nated by  synonymous  terms.  They  are  evidently  distinct  in 
their  general  nppearauce,  and  sufficiently  dissimilar  in  physio- 
logical structure  so  as  not  to  warrant  such  familiarities  with  their 
habits.  Every  practical  gardener  can  tell  that  particular  kind 
of  discolouring  that  indicates  disease.  You  will  occasionally 
see  the  bleached  sickly-looking  appearance  of  some  individual 
branches  of  Camellias  in  a  Camellia-house.  Nobody  hut  a  tyro 
would  graft  any  of  these  branches  with  the  view  of  sending  it 
out  as  a  variegated  plant ;  for  on  administering  a  proper  antidote 
the  leaves  revert  to  their  original  dark  green.  You  will  see 
instances  of  such  like  on  the  Portugal  Laurel,  which  can  be  quite 
as  easily  accounted  for  and  as  easily  remedied.  But  you  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  lose  a  pure  variegation.  If  we  want  to  see  disease 
we  do  not  require  to  perambulate  our  stoves,  our  greenhouses, 
and  our  parterres,  where  all  are  rich  in  beauty,  it  may  be 
perfect  in  health,  and  increasing  in  bulk  every  visit  during  the 
growing  season.  We,  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  only  want  to  take 
a  walk  through  the  great  fruit  orchards  in  the  vale  of  Clyde,  or 
in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  to  see  it  in  its  malignant  form.  There 
it  may  be  seen  in  all  its  stages  of  development,  indicating  debility 
and  death  from  the  scraggy-looking  lichen-covered  stumps  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  to  the  vigorous-looking  four-year-old, 
where  canker  has  only  insidiously  begun. 

I  was  just  wondering  in  what  light  the  supporters  of  this 
hypothetical  theory  would  view  the  sporting  disposition  of  many 
varieties  of  flowers.  Do  those  streaked,  blotched,  and  spotted 
varieties  of  the  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum),  which  are  constantly 
produced  from  Is.  packets  of  seeds  in  endless  diversity  of  strains, 
or  the  "roary  "  colours  of  these  new  fancy  Pansies  exhibited  by 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  come  within  the  category  of  disease? 
Then  all  these  fine  Hippeastrums  (Amaryllids),  which  I  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  for  the  last  half-dozen  years,  are  just 
so  many  types  of  disease.  This,  of  course,  will  include  all  the 
Vittata  section,  and  so  many  of  the  Reticulatum  and  Solandri- 
florum  sections  as  have  been  induced  by  manipulation  to  depart 
from  their  normal  state.  This  is  not  a  "  cross-breeding  "  chapter, 
or  else  I  might  dilate  on  my  difficulties  and  successes  in  crossing 
these  three  distinct  types  ;  but  I  may  state  that  I  have  seen 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  variegation,  which  I  call  simply 
variation,  is  not  arbitrary  in  its  tendencies  to  reproduce.  There 
are  some  species  in  Nature,  however,  which  say  to  the  manipu- 
lator, "  Thither  shall  thou  go  and  no  further,"  as,  for  example, 
the  mule  in  animal  physiology. 

I  may  tell  you  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  only  two  years  ago 
when  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  few  anomalous  examples 
of  Camellia  blooms.  They  were  the  admiration  of  everybody 
who  saw  them,  so  beautifully  were  they  blotched,  and  so  perfect 
in  form  that  the  lady  portion  of  the  visitors  especially  almost 
worshipped  them.  Some  supposed  that  it  was  a  seedling  I  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  raise  ;  others  whom  I  considered  good 
judges  asked  what  London  nurseryman  had  supplied  it,  and 
what  was  its  name  and  price.  "  Surely,"  say  some,  as  they 
rubbed  the  leaves  with  finger  and  thumb,  "  it  is  not  imbricata." 
A  good  judge  can  pick  this  variety  out  among  thousands, 
although  not  in  bloom.  It  certainly  was  imbricata,  and  I  have 
it  now  in  half-dozens  completely  under  my  control.  I  could 
take  either  one  plant  or  half-a-dozen  plants  at  one  time,  and  by 
adopting  no  very-out-of-the-way  method,  insure  every  individual 
hloom  to  come  blotched.  So  could  I  take  half-a-dozen  at  another 
time  and  insure  nearly  every — (for  it  has  a  tendency  to  sport 
with  general  treatment) — bloom  to  come  self.  All  the  plants 
are  equally  healthy,  equally  vigorous,  showing  not  the  slightest 
emblems  of  disease,  unless  it  be  the  variegation  in  question, 
which  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  prize,  and  which  I  am  anxious 
to  encourage.  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping  secrets  of  this  kind, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Beaton  and  I  shall  divulge  my  practice  some 
other  day.— Jas.  Andeeson,  Meadow  Banlc,  Uddingstone. 


A  FEW  NOTES  FROM  MY  MEMORANDUM 
BOOK  ON  VARIEGATED  GERANIUMS. 
The  summer  of  1861  is  now  brought  to  a  close,  and  even 
winter  is  once  more  upon  us.  We  have  again  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  various  tribes  of  bedding  plants  in  the 
parterre  clothed  in  their  meridian  splendour.  We  sometimes 
talk  and  sometimes  read  about  the  triumphs  of  the  nineteenth 


ceutury,  and  triumphs  there  certainly  are ;  for  instance,  we  saw 
the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  raised  up  as  if  touched  by  the 
magic  wand,  and  we  have  the  contemplated  Exhibition  of 
1862  rising  up,  if  possible,  with  greater  rapidity.  We  have 
triumphs  in  steam,  and  in  electricity ;  we  have  triumphs  by 
sea,  and  by  land ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  but 
what  is  marked  with  progress  ;  at  the  same  time  the  patrons  of 
horticulture  have  been  doing  their  duty.  During  the  last  few 
years  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  various  tribeB  of 
bedding  plants,  and  I  think  no  class  has  so  much  improved  as 
the  different  sections  of  bedding  Geraniums  ;  it  is  on  these  I 
purpose  making  a  few  remarks.  The  last  two  or  three  years  we 
have  had  some  distinct  and  fine  varieties  introduced,  and  I  have, 
this  last  summer,  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
newest  and  best  introduced  sorts,  as  well  as  the  choicest  older 
varieties  planted  out ;  I  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  progress  they  have  made,  week  after  week,  since  they  have 
been  planted  out,  and  making  a  few  notes  on  their  merits,  as 
also  their  shortcomings. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  these  notes  to  pursue  any  systematic 
course,  but  to  jot  down  the  notes  as  I  have  taken  them  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

The  class,  then,  concerning  which  we  shall  make  a  few 
remarks,  is  the  variegated  section,  and  foremost  among  these 
stand  the  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Golden.  Fleece ;  many  encomiums 
have  been  conferred  on  these  two  Geraniums,  but  not  more 
than  they  deserve,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Robson's  unfavourable 
remarks  about  the  Golden  Fleece  a  few  weeks  hack. 

In  the  spring,  when  they  were  planted  out,  I  was  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  Cloth  of  Gold  would  take  the  lead,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  most  suitable  for  pot  culture  dming  the 
shorter  days  of  winter  ;  hut  under  the  influence  of  summer 
sunlight,  when  bedded  out  in  the  open  ground,  Golden  Fleece 
certainly  proves  its  rival,  not  so  much  in  the  superiority  of  its 
golden  foliage,  but  in  its  free  and  vigorous  growth,  covering 
the  largest  space  of  ground  in  the  shortest  time.  These  two  are 
unequalled  for  decorative  effect,  and  no  gardener,  either  amateur 
or  professional,  should  be  without  them. 

Next  cometh  Golden  Vase,  a  striking  improvement  upon 
Golden  Chain.  It  is  of  vigoious  growth,  yet  neat  and  compact, 
with  broad  golden  margin,  finely  contrasted  with  a  bright  green 
disk  and  dark  zone,  producing  an  abundance  of  large  trusses  of 
dark  shaded  cerise  blossoms. 

Golden  Tom  Thumb  next  follows  in  the  train,  with  fine  broad 
golden  margins,  increasing  in  beauty  with  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  showing  a  bright  green  disk,  with  a  dark  zone,  and  a  mass 
of  bright  scarlet  blossoms. 

Golden  Harkawai/  is  much  after  the  habit  of  the  old  Hark- 
away,  which  Mr.  Beaton  used  to  write  so  much  about  four  or 
five  years  ago ;  it  has  beautiful  golden  foliage,  and  would  be 
useful  either  for  vases,  for  small  beds,  or  for  margins  round 
larger  beds. 

Yellow  Belt,  we  believe,  will  prove  a  gem  for  the  fiWer 
garden,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  it  sufficiently  developed  in 
the  open  air  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  real  value  for  bedding 
purposes. 

Ahna  is  of  dwarf,  fine,  compact  habit,  with  a  broad  distinct 
white  margin,  producing  an  abundance  of  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
a  decided  improvement  on  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  unparalleled 
for  a  front  row  in  ribbon-borders. 

Silver  Chain  is,  if  possible,  superior  in  some  respects  to  Alma, 
though  its  blooms  are  not  so  bright,  nor,  I  believe,  so  plentiful, 
but  the  foliage  is  a  brighter  green,  with  a  purer  silvery  margin ; 
it  is  very  effective  either  employed  as  an  edging  plant,  or  used  in 
groups  in  geometrical  patterns. 

Bijou  is  much  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding, although  out  for  several  years  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
variegated  Geraniums  we  have,  particularly  w  here  large  masses  are 
required  for  ribbon  lines  and  large  beds,  being  of  free  growth  it 
soon  fills  its  allotted  space  ;  it  produces  an  abundance  of  large 
trusses  of  bright  scarlet  flowers,  well  thrown  up  above  the 
foliage ;  it  looks  well  from  the  time  of  being  planted  till  de- 
prived of  its  beauty  by  frost,  and  is  but  little  injured  eitLcr  by 
hot  sun  or  heavy  rain. 

Beaton's  Variegated  Nosegay  is  of  very  free  and  vigorous 
growth,  distinct  in  habit,  with  broad  green  shaded  white 
margins,  moderate  trusses  of  red  tinted  flowers ;  a  good  useful 
bedding  variety. 

Calford  Beauty  is  of  extraordinary  free  growth,  richly  varie- 
gated,  with   broad   light    sulphur  margins,   and    produces   an 
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abundance  of  bright  dazzling  scarlet  flowers;  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  its  class. 

Maid  of  Orleans  is  much  more  dwarf  in  habit,  very  compact 
in  growth,  fine  rich  variegation,  large  trusses  of  scarlet  flowers  ; 
a  desirable  variety. 

Mendersoni  is  after  the  style  and  habit  of  Flower  of  the  Day, 
quite  as  robust  in  growth,  with  a  purer  white  marg:n,  free 
bloomer,  large  scarlet  truss  ;   a  charming  variety. 

Oriana  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  varieties,  of  medium 
growth,  sulphur  margined  foliage,  bright  pink  flowers  ;  a  de- 
sirable variety  for  small  beds,  possessing  a  novel  appearance. 

TZmperor  is  possessed  of  a  purer  white  margin  than  either 
Alma  or  Calford  Beauty,  with  a  fine  green  disk,  largo  noble 
scarlet  truss,  useful  for  all  decorative  purposes ;  an  appropriate 
name  for  such  a  noble  variety. 

Annie  expands  her  lovely  trusses  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  very 
freely  over  her  light  sulphur  margined  foliage ;  extra  good. 

I  cannot  speak  so  favourably  about  the  Countess  of  Warwick 
as  a  bedding  variety,  for,  as  Mr.  Robson  has  already  remarked, 
its  dark  red  or  brown  zone  gives  it  a  dingy  appearance  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  but  for  pot  culture  it  is  very  useful ;  it  has 
bright  scarlet  flowers. 

Mrs.  Lennox  and  Maid  of  Orleans,  I  think,  are  about  iden- 
tical with  each  other,  possessing  pure  silver  margins,  bright 
green  centre,  fine  scarlet  flowers  produced  freely,  of  free  and 
vigorous  growth  ;  both  extra  first-class  bedding  varieties. 

Sf.  Clair  is  new  and  novel  in  colour,  dark  pink  blooms  pro- 
duced freely,  fine  silver  margin ;    first-rate  for  bedding  purposes. 

Shottisham  Pet  has  broad  white  margins,  the  young  leaves 
disclosing  a  red  zone,  which  fades  with  the  development  of 
the  leaf;  brilliant  scarlet,  or  dark  cerise  flowers;  a  cheerful 
variety. 

Perfection,  dwarf,  spreading  habit,  with  a  pure  white  margin, 
bright  scarlet  truss  ;  good  either  for  ribbon  lines  or  groups. 

Attraction  is  a  very  attractive  variety,  with  white  margin,  fine 
red  zone  or  inner  belt  and  green  disk ;  pink  truss ;  excellent 
either  for  beds  or  for  conservatory  embellishment. 

Burning  Bush  is  valuable  either  for  flower  garden  or  for  con- 
servatory decoration  ;  its  peculiar  leaf  tint,  when  grown  as  a  pot 
plant,  gives  it  a  charming  effect  under  glass  ;  its  fine  scarlet 
flowers  are  produced  freely,  with  its  white-margined  foliage, 
surrounded  with  a  beautiful  red  zone,  and  green  centre ;  extra 
good. 

The  Rainbow  is  a  very  fitting  name  for  such  a  peculiar  variety, 
with  its  various  rings  or  markings  of  red,  white,  and  green  ;  it 
has  deeper  scarlet  flowers  than  Burning  Bush,  and  is  a  useful 
bedding  variety. 

Fontainbleau  is  a  rich,  fine,  dwarf  variety  for  small  beds  or 
margins,  with  bright  pink  flowers,  inner  red  or  pink  zone,  clear 
white  margin  ;  a  very  desirable  variety  either  for  bedding  or  pot 
culture. 

Of  Mrs.  PollocTc  I  cannot  speak  in  too  eulogistic  terms ;  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  variegated  Geraniums  that  has  ever  been  sent 
out ;  is  entirely  new  in  its  rich  combination  of  bright  green,  red, 
crimson,  and  golden  yellow  foliage  ;  and  is  the  finest  variegated 
Geranium  we  ever  saw  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  thrives 
equally  well  in  the  open  air,  and  developes  its  rich  combination 
of  colours  to  greater  perfection  ;  in  addition  to  its  exquisite 
foliage,  it  produces  fine  trusses  of  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

While  I  have  been  penning  the  abore,  I  have  been  thinking 
of  a  new  variegated  plant  for  edging,  and  one  that  I  do  not  re- 
member having  seen  mentioned  in  these  pages,  it  is  the  variegated 
Ivy ;  it  might  be  used  as  a  permanent  edging  plant,  and  when 
tho  half-hardy  bedding  plants  were  removed  in  the  autumn, 
their  place  might  be  tilled  up  with  dwarf  coniferous  plants,  or 
any  other  dwarf  evergreens,  and  the  variegated  Ivy,  as  an  edging, 
would  produce  a  charming  effect.  I  think  hhat  Mr.  Beaton 
ought  to  take  the  subject  in  hand,  and  if  tho  merits  of  the 
variegated  Ivy  are  but  duly  appreciated,  it  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
occupy  a  very  important  position  in  the  parterre. — R. 


GAZANIA  SPLENDENS  AS  A  BEDDEE. 

After  all  (he  laudatory  notices  of  this  flower  it  will  never  be 
a  general  bedding  favourite — at  least,  so  I  conclude,  judging  from 
the  numerous  disparaging  remarks  I  have  heard  made  during  the 
past  season.  Mr.  Beaton's  hygrometric  belt  was  only  an  offspring 
of  his  very  vivid  imagination.  I  tried  the  slashing  of  the  jackets 
of  many  blooms,  and  achieved  nothing  but  a  lot  of  dissipated 


sprawling,  cavalier-like  flowers;  more  ugly  than  the  shut-up 
form,  if  anything  can  be  more  ugly. 

I  have  been  intensely  disgusted  with  Gazania  this  season.  I 
edged  three  vases  with  it,  and  they  were  all  very  well  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  ;  but  when  visitors  began  to  arrive  in  the 
afternoon,  and  cool  of  the  evening,  then  Gazania  was  not  to  be 
looked  at,  except  in  its  porcupine  state — looking  like  multiplied 
starfishes,  in  that  contracted  state  which  a  dose  of  strychnine  is 
said  to  put  its  victims  in.  Now,  I  can  conceive  Gazania  being 
quite  at  home  amongst  Ferns  on  rooteries  in  that  cool  moist 
shade  that  this  tribe  chiefly  like ;  or,  as  a  bedder  round  foun- 
tains, or  as  a  decorative  plant  in  wilderness  embellishment,  or  in 
gardens  on  stiff  cold  soil,  or  it  would  serve  that  gardener's  turn 
well  who  wanted  a  great  display  in  September ;  for,  its  appear- 
ance during  the  last  September  melted  me  into  such  a  charit- 
able mood  that  I  was  near  altering  my  previous  judgment. 
Now  the  frost  is  gone  Gazania  is  black. 

The  enclosed  leaf  is  from  a  Camellia  Juliette,  bought  at  the  sale 
of  a  gentleman's  stock  near  Nottingham.  On  the  sale  day  a 
strong  biting  north-easter  was  blowing  (April),  and  the  Camellias 
had  only  just  made  their  new  wood  ;  they  were  put  out  nn  the 
lawn  for  the  convenience  of  arranging  in  lots.  I  noticed  this 
peculiar  indentation  on  the  new  leaves,  and  the  yearly  growth 
during  three  successive  years  is  always  the  same.  What  is  it? 
Does  this  account  for  its  backwardness  in  growth  and  blooming? 
It  is  the  latest  we  have. — N.  H.  P. 

[We  think  Mr.  Beaton  put  Gazania  splendei.s  in  its  proper 
place  when  he  said  it  was  the  best  bedding  plant  of  that  colour 
for  fashionable  private  gardens,  when  the  company  "  go  round" 
in  the  forenoon  ;  and  about  one  of  the  worst  for  public  gardens, 
because  the  public  go  round  in  the  afternoon  when  all  Gazania 
flowers,  and  many  others,  are  closed.  Camellias  with  serrated 
leaves  like  the  one  you  sent  are  plentiful.  Indentations  on  such 
leaves  are  no  mark  for  identification.] 


AUTUMN-ELO WEEING  CINERARIAS. 

All  who  hare  a  large  space  of  glass  to  decorate  with  flowers, 
know  well  what  a  hard  matter  it  is  to  find  plants  to  do  so  in  the 
autumn.  Having  felt  this  want  myself,  I  looked  at  all  slants 
that  had  the  appearance  of  affording  me  a  resource,  from  which 
I  might  be  aided  to  fill  up  this  gloomy  gap.  I  did  not  look  in 
vain,  as  the  details  of  growing  the  Cineraria  for  that  purpose, 
here  given,  will  show. 

I  do  not  assume  that  this  plan  of  growing  them  is  new,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  practised  by  any  other  gardener,  so  that  a  few 
hints  on  the  subject  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

I  sow  seeds  in  March — the  middle  of  the  month  is  best — in  a 
seed-pan,  placing  it  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  with  the  usual  care  re- 
quired for  all  small  seeds.  The  seedlings  will  by  the  end  of 
April  be  lar?e  enough  to  place  in  small  pots.  This  done,  place 
them  for  a  few  days  longer  in  this  mild  heat,  and  then  remove  to 
the  best  of  all  places  for  growing  the  Cineraria  in  pots — namely, 
the  cold  frame.  Here  they  are  to  remain  till  all  danger  of  frost 
is  past.  Then  prepare  a  piece  of  ground,  the  size  of  which  must 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  plants  you  intend  to  grow,  by 
giving  a  covering  of  (i  inches  of  good  mellow  loam — rotten 
manure  and  leaf  mould  on  a  north  border — and  this  well  forked 
in  will  not  fail  to  produce  fine  plants. 

The  ground  ready,  the  first  week  in  June  is  early  enough  to 
turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  into  the  border.  Eighteen 
inches  apart  are  not  too  far  to  allow  the  free  use  of  the  hoe,  and 
for  copious  waterings,  which  they  must  receive  in  dry  weather. 

Some  precaution  will  be  necessary,  on  their  first  turning  out, 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  vermin,  &e. ;  but  with  the  above  pre- 
vious preparation,  little  will  be  required  to  be  done  to  them  till 
the  middle  of  September,  at  which  time,  if  they  have  progressed 
satisfactorily,  they  will  exhibit  unmistakeable  sisns  of  flowering; 
— not  mere  resemblances  of  flower-stems,  and  flimsy  side  shoots, 
but  fine  stout  robust  plants,  which  if  carefully  taken  up  and 
potted,  will  produce  flowers  equally  good,  but  larger  and  more 
numerous,  than  those  produced  from  pot  culture. 

Little  remains  for  me  to  add,  but  that  they  must  return  them 
again  to  their  old  favourite  quarters,  and  from  there  to  the 
greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  sitting-room,  and  if  the  heat  of 
these  places  can  range  from  45°  to  50°,  a  fine  display  of  bloom 
can  be  obtained  through  the  dullest  months  of  winter. — T.  C.  C, 
Urake/iurst  Place. 
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THE    IN-DOOR  PLAJST  CASE.— No.  4. 

{Continued  from  page  16G.) 

Amongst  those  persons  who  are  fond  of  plauts,  and 
who  delight  in  the  beautiful  shapes,  and  in  the  sweet 
scent  of  flowers,  how  very  commonly  we  hear  the  remark, 
that  they  cannot  possibly  have  flowers  in  their  rooms, 
because  they  are  so  busy,  or  so  much  away  from  home, 
that  it  is  really  hopeless  to  look  for  success  in  growing 
them.  Some  die  for  want  of  water,  and  others  because 
they  have  been  soaked  too  much ;  some  are  scorched  up 
by  the  dry,  hot  air;  and  others,  again,  require  more 
heat  than  they  can  receive  in  sitting-rooms.  A  Eern 
shade  is  generally  the  last  thing  tried,  and  even  first-rate 
gardeners  find  that  this  needs  some  attention  to  keep  the 
fronds  in  freshness. 

Yet,  it  is  hard  to  be  quite  deprived  of  flowers.  There 
is  something  pleasant  even  in  the  thought  of  having  them 
growing  round  us. 

I  should  like,  then,  to  describe  a  very  easy  plan,  one 
that  ought  not  to  come  to  any  damage  in  the  owner's 
absence  from  kindly  meant,  but  mistaken  over-care, 
and  one  that  is  capable  of  affording  very  great  delight  in 
return  for  only  some  rare  half-hours'  tendance.  I  have 
had  myself  a  Fern-case  with  a  few  little  flowers  also,  the 
inside  of  which  was  certainly  never  touched  more  than 
once  a-week. 

My  plan  used  to  be  to  water  the  Ferns  a  little,  and  to 
moisten  the  sand  fairly  in  the  box,  then  to  place  the 
upper  glass  so  as  to  allow  a  little  air  to  enter,  and  thus 
even  when  heat  was  given  I  have  left  my  plants  un- 
touched for  a  fortnight,  or  even  for  a  still  longer  time, 
while  the  rarest  thing  has  been  to  open  it  within  the 
week.  My  own  great  delight  is  in  a  case  of  Ferns  and 
blue  Lobelias,  small  red  Geraniums,  Anemones,  little 
Blue  Bells  or  Snowdrops,  and  the  white  waxen  Cyclamens 
with  their  deep  rose-purple  blotch.  Flowers  such  as  the-ie 
grow  so  very  charmingly,  and  look  so  at-home  with 
Ferns,  and  though  I  know  a  great  deal  is  said  of  the 
current  of  air  required  by  all  Cape  Heaths,  I  have 
certainly  known  some  bought  just  in  blossom,  which  have 
continued  opening  out  their  lovely  spikes  of  flowers, 
and  have  looked  most  thriving  for  a  very  long  time 
indeed.  They  cannot,  however,  bear  a  moist  air  at  all; 
they  lasted  so  well,  only  when  vapour  was  scarcely 
present,  and  where,  though  the  Ferns  that  filled  the  case 
were  standing  in  moist  sand,  not  very  greatly  watered, 
the  Heath  itself  was  sunk  in  a  double  pot.  Where  a  pot 
is  thus  protected  from  a  current  of  dry  air,  the  roots  are 
large  enough  not  to  dry  up  suddenly.  The  double  pot 
is,  therefore,  in  this  case  needed  for  protection  from  over- 
moistness.  Pots  (small  60's)  containing  two  red  Van 
Thols,  a  tumbler  full  of  Snowdrops  or  of  Scillas  dropped 
in  here  and  there,  a  little  blue  Lobelia,  or,  as  I  said,  an 
Erica,  are  amply  sufficient  for  lighting  up  the  case,  and 
when  these  flowers  are  used,  the  usual  treatment  of  the 
Ferns  may  in  every  respect  be  continued  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  these  things  while  in  blossom. 

I  am  at  present  so  occupied  with  experiments  that  I 
can  hardly  keep  one  case  for  mere  ornament ;  my  prin- 
cipal case  containing  Dracsenas  and  Begonias,  Ferns  and 
Camellias,  in  a  most  promiscuous  array.  The  Camellias, 
however,  open  out  most  charmingly  above  the  Ferns  at 
one  end,  while  Begonias,  Dracaenas,  Gesneras,  and  Lyco- 
podiums  thrive  delightfully  at  the  other.  I  mention  this 
because  Camellias,  and  Ferns,  and  Begonias  are  not 
more  alike  than  Ferns  and  Heaths,  and  yet  both  are 
thriving.  At  the  warmer  end  of  the  case  the  stove  Ferns 
do  best.  Pteris  tricolor  is  a  little  gem  in  front ;  P.  argyrea 
waves  its  beautiful  striped  fronds  high  over  head ;  and 
Adiantum  formosum,  my  favourite  Fern  of  all,  Adian- 
tum  cuneatum,  and  A.  setulosum,  are  rising  from  a  thick 
green  carpet  of  most  thriving  moss.  Selaginella  Lobbi 
grows  up  tall  and  stemmy,  and  then  droops  down  a 
Fern  branch,  whose  crumpled  edges  catch  the  light,  like 


dew  drops.  Some  Davallias  are  beautiful  at  the  other 
end,  and  several  Chinese  Primroses  continue  in  splendid 
blossom.     This  case,  therefore,  I  cannot  call  a  fernery. 

The  main  difficulty  in  keeping  Ferns  in  winter  arise3  ; 
(as  I  have  been  told  by  first-rate  Fern  growers,  as  well 
as  having  observed  it  in  my  own  plants  repeatedly)  from 
the  difficulty  of  "  ousting  "  the  moist,  damp,  clinging, 
unhealthy  vapour  which  stands  stagnant  about  their 
stems,  bathing  the  leaves  in  a  most  unwholesome  bath. 

Many  Ferns,  of  course,  do  not  require  heat,  and  thus, 
of  course,  no  heat  is  provided  for  them.  They  do  require 
moist  air,  and  that  they  have  abundantly  ;  but  then 
arrives  one  of  those  damp,  dark  spells  of  gloomy,  foggy 
weather  ;  warmth  is  not  wanted  actually,  but  a  change 
of  air  is  necessary ;  moisture  is  still  required,  but  that 
which  has  been  loading  all  the  air  so  long  is  a  simple 
poison. 

To  open  the  cases  to  the  air  of  rooms  which  in  such 
weather  we  naturally  heat  and  dry,  is  a  certain  evil ;  to 
leave  things  as  they  are,  results  in  decay  and  blackness. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  the  heating  apparatus,  even  for  a 
Fern-case,  seems  to  me  so  necessary.  The  constant 
uptvard  tendency  of  the  freshly -warmed  air  drives  out  of 
course,  or  circulates  all  the  vapour  clinging  to  the  leaves, 
which  is  in  its  turn  rapidly  dried,  or.  at  any  rate,  changed 
and  purified.  The  heat  need  not  be  maintained  if  the 
Ferns  are  so  hardy  that  it  is  not  required  ;  but  I  confess 
I  have  seen  but  few  which  do  not  thrive  the  better  for  a 
little  warmth. 

My  acquaintance  with  Ferns  is,  however,  limited.  I 
have  a  few  great  favourites,  and  to  them  at  present  my 
collection  has  been  confined.  I  may  as  well  mention, 
also,  that  my  Fern-growing  began  in  a  most  unorthodox 
manner ;  merely  a  few  pots  put  in  amongst  other  plants, 
and  my  knowledge  of  their  culture  is  utterly  and  entirely 
picked  up  and  pttrchased  by  experience. 

For  potting  Ferns  I  find  nothing  at  all  comparable  to 
charcoal  drainage  over  a  single  potsherd  or  zinc  cap, 
then  a  handful  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  then  a  soil  made  of 
two  parts  of  cocoa-nut  dust  to  one  of  ^and,  charcoal,  and 
peat  soil,  or  failing  that  leaf  mould.  I  have,  however, 
often  bought  soil  at  nurseries,  and,  perhaps,  the  leaf- 
mould  from  thence  is  really  mixed-up  soil. 

The  cocoa-nut  refuse  can  be  obtained  at  Kennard's, 
Swan's  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  at  6s.  a  hundred-weight. 
It  is  exceedingly  light,  so  a  small  quantity  would  go  an 
immense  way  in  potting. 

I  proceed  now  to  name  the  Ferns  and  Fern-allies  which 
I  have  found  to  be  sufficient  for  a  four-foot  case.  All 
those  marked  1,  should  be  at  the  warmer  end,  but  a  layer 
of  damp  sand  must  protect  the  pots  from  resting  imme- 
diately on  the  hot-water  tank ;  2,  will  indicate  the  more 
hardy  kinds. 
1.  Adiantum    cuneatum,    sus-     1.  Selaginella  Lobbi. 

pended  or  in  pot.  2.  Davallia  eanariensis. 

1.  A.  formosum.  2.  Lastrsea  filix-mas. 

1.  A.  setulosum.  2.  Adiantum    capillus-Veneris 

1.  Pteris  tricolor.  (Maiden-hair). 

1.  P.  argyrea.  2.  Pteris  serrulata. 

1.  Davallia  dissecta.  2.  P.  geraniifolia. 

1.  D.  bullata.  2.  P.  hastata. 

1.  Lycopodium  coesia. 

For  both  ends  the  Lycopodium  denticulatum  makes 
the  best  of  carpets,  if  kept  well  watered,  and  forced  to 
lie  on  the  surface.  If  it  sweeps  down  the  side  of  its  own 
pot  it  rapidly  decays  in  the  dark  and  damp. 

The  Ferns  I  have  mentioned  are  enough  for  a  charming 
group.  There  should,  however,  be  one  added  for  the 
centre,  if  a  Heath  is  not  placed  there,  which  must  be 
chosen  specially  for  its  waving  Palm-like  shape. 

For  flowers  to  keep  up  as  an  under-growth,  I  have 
already  mentioned  blue  Lobelias,  Scillas,  Snowdrops, 
and  red  Van  Thol  Tulips  with  the  lovely  little  Persian 
Cyclamen  as  amongst  the  most  charming  for  the  cooler 
end.     At  the  other  end  I  fancy  nothing  would  be  more 
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suitable  than  the  little  plant  suggested  last  week  by 
one  whose  suggestions  would  carry  with  them  weight. 
I  allude  to  the  Stenogaster  concinnum,  for  which  plant- 
ease  possessors  should  be  on  the  look  out. 

There  are  also  several  low-growing  or  trailing  plants 
with  bright-coloured  blossoms,  either  of  blue  or  white, 
which  would  enjoy  the  warmth,  and  look  most  charmingly 
peeping  amidst  the  Ferns. 

It  will  be  understood  in  this  instance  that  I  have  taken 
for  granted  that  the  case  is  heated;  not,  perhaps,  to  a 
great  degree,  but  at  least  made  warm  enough  to  cause 
the  stove  Ferns  to  thrive. 

If  hardy  or  greenhouse  Ferns  should  be  used  exclu- 
sively, with  Snowdrops  and  Scillas  for  their  bright  specks 
of  colour,  the  warmth  is  of  course  unnecessary,  except  in 
the  days  when  the  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere  must  at 
least  be  banished. 

The  list  I  have  given  is  a  very  3mall  one,  just  things 
that  I  know  well,  for  a  single  group,  for  my  knowledge  of 
Ferns  is  so  little  extended,  that  it  is  very  likely  many 
charming  sorts  are  still  quite  untried  by  me  in  these 
cases  ;  if  so,  however,  I  may  hope  in  future  to  be  able  to 
add  many  other  lists,  as  each  sort  is  proved  as  to  its 
peculiar  growth. — E.  A.  M. 


WINDOW  PLANTS. 
I  live  in  a  row  of  housrs  facing  about  south-east,  and  am 
anxious  to  have  flowers  in  mj  window.  The  ordinary  plan  is  to 
benefit  passers-by,  but  I  want  it  for  my  own  pleasure.  Could 
any  correspondent  kindly  suggest  some  structure  to  be  placed 
outside,  which  would  not  be  a  dis-sight ;  so  that  by  opening  the 
lower  part  of  the  window  it.  would  give  one  the  benefit  of  the 
plants,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  dust,  &c.,  of  the  room  ? 
It  must,  of  course,  fit  close  so  as  to  exclude  draught. — X.  T. 


of  the  royal  cell  enables  the  worker  bees  to  cluster  around  it, 
and  by  their  rapid  and  increased  respiration  to  produce  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  stated  that  his  own 
observations  tended  fully  to  support  this  theory. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  read  the  description  of  two  curious  Curcu- 
lionidie,  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  aud  Adelaide,  on  which  the 
claw-joints  of  the  tarsi  are  wanting. 

Mr.  Ianson  read  same  observations  on  two  species  of  British 
Staphylinidse — Homalota  subterranea  and  Haploglo6sa  pulla. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  new  Port  of  the  Society's 
"  Transactions  "  was  ready  for  delivery  to  the  Members. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  November  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
held  on  the  4th  ult.  The  President,  J.  W.  Douglas,  Esq.,  being 
in  the  chair. 

Sir.  Eirby  exhibited  a  large  box  of  Butterflies  and  Moths 
from  North  America.  And  Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  a  fine  collection 
of  insects  of  various  orders,  sent  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Fortnum, 
including  many  species  of  great  rarity,  including  the  singular 
Damaster  Blaptoidee  (one  of  the  Carabideous  Eeetles),  two  new 
species  of  the  geuus  Papilio  (one  of  them  allied  to  P.  Paris, 
from  China). 

Mr.  Adam  White  exhibited  some  interesting  insects  of  various 
orders,  collected  by  Mr.  Rayner,  surgeon  of  H.M.  ship  Herald, 
during  its  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  ;  likewise  a  fine,  new, 
and  undescribed  species  of  Bombyx,  brought  from  India  by 
General  Sir  J.  B.  Hearsey,  for  which  he  proposed  the  specific 
name  of  Hearscyii. 

Mr.  Beading  exhibited  fine  examples  of  Leueania  putrescens 
and  other  Lepidoptera,  from  Torquay  and  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  Devonshire. 

Dr.  Knoggs  exhibited  the  cocoon,  or  moveable  case  of  a  very 
singular  shape,  formed  by  the  caterpillar  of  a  species  of  Psyche, 
from  Australia.  And  Mr.  Miller  exhibited  some  living  cater- 
pillars of  a  species  of  Incurvaria  (a  genus  of  minute  Moths), 
found  feeding  on  fallen  leaves. 

Mr.  Desvignes  communicated  descriptions  of  two  new  3pecies 
of  Iehneumonidai,  belonging  to  the  genus  Ephialtes. 

Mr.  MacLachlan  read  a  paper  on  the  British  species  of  Phry- 
ganeida;  contained  in  the  genus  Stenophylax  of  Kolenat i. 

Mr.  Adam  White  made  some  observations  on  the  injury, 
amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  caused  to 
Ginger  brought  to  this  country  from  the  East  Indies,  by  a  small 
Beetle  belonging  to  the  family  Ptinidae,  the  Lasioderma  tes- 
taceum  of  Stephens ;  and  to  Macaroni,  by  Sitophilus  Oryza;  (a 
small  AVeevil  allied  to  the  Calandragranaria). 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  called  attention  to  a  statement  respecting  the 
development  01  ne  queen  bee,  lately  published  by  Professor 
I.eitch,  who  asserts  that  the  production  of  the  perfect  queen  isdue, 
not  as  lias  been  supposed,  to  the  larva-  being  ltd  on  a  peculiar 
food,  but  to  increased  temperature,  and  that  the  isolated  position 
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If  frost  should  set  in  every  advantage  must  be  taken  of  it,  to 
wheel  manures  and  composts  on  the  various  quarters  requiring 
it,  and  if  it  cannot  be  trenched  in  at  once  let  it  be  laid  in  heaps 
at  convenient  distances,  and  covered  with  soil.  Ridged  ground 
may  also  be  occasionally  forked  over  and  knocked  ftbput  to 
expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
occupation  of  the  ground  by  crops  suitable  as  food  lor  a  variety 
of  insects,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  years,  brings  a  vast  amount 
of  such  depredators  into  a  garden.  The  invention  of  methods 
for  their  destruction  often  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  a  gardener  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  analogy  existing  between  insect  and 
vegetable  life  restricts  the  choice  of  means,  for  that  substance 
which  may  be  provided  for  the  destruction  of  the  insect  may 
injuriously  affect  the  health  of  the  vegetable.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  caution  in  the  use  of  materials.  There  is,  however, 
one  substance  not  open  to  any  objection,  which  may  now  b© 
used  with  advantage  in  land  from  whence  the  crop  has  been 
removed — viz.,  lime.  Ground  cropped  the  preceding  season 
with  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or  Potatoes,  and  found  (as  is  frequently 
the  case  at  this  time)  infested  with  insects,  should  have  a  good 
dressing  of  lime  dug  in.  Beans,  where  they  have  been  planted 
in  rows  and  have  made  their  appearance  above  ground,  draw  the 
earth  in  ridges  on  each  side  of  them,  so  as  to  afford  some  little 
protection  from  cold  cutting  winds.  Peas  in  rows  should  be 
similarly  treated.  Cauliflowers,  watch  narrowly  for  slugs 
amongst  the  young  plants,  and  keep  them  free  from  dead  leaves. 
If  any  are  planted  in  pots  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
during  severe  weather,  they  must  be  carefully  attended  to  with 
water,  or  in  the  spring  it  will  be  found  that  the  time  and  trouble 
given  to  them  had  been  uselessly  expended.  Lettuce,  the  young 
plants  in  frames  to  have  all  the  air  that  can  be  given  til  em  m  mild 
weather.  Keep  them  and  also  those  on  the  borders  free  from 
dead  leaves  and  litter  of  all  sorts  that  is  likely  to  harbour  slugs. 
Rhubarb,  take  up  and  pot  old  roots  for  forcing  if  required,  or 
they  may  be  laid  in  a  Mushroom  or  any  other  house  where  heat 
is  applied,  and  slightly  covered  with  soil.  Surface-stirring 
amongst  young  growing  crops  should  now  be  as  diligently 
followed  up  as  m  the  summer  when  vegetation  is  more  rapid. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  season,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  when 
those  operations  should  be  neglected;  frequent  pulverisation  of 
the  soil  acts  as  a  great  check  to  the  penetration  of  frost  in  winter, 
and  to  the  evaporation  of  moisture  in  summer. 
FIOWEB    GAEDE2J. 

Except  alterations  are  on  hand,  there  will  be  but  little  requiring 
attention  here  at  present  beyond  the  cleaning  up  of  leaves,  and 
putting  the  borders,  &e.,  into  order.  Sweep  and  roll  the  walks 
frequently  so  as  to  keep  them  clean  and  smooth.  Turf  will  also 
require  rolling  frequently  to  keep  it  smooth.  Collect  as  many 
leaves  together  as  possible,  they  are  valuable  for  mixing  with 
fresh  manures  for  fermenting  purposes,  as  they  not  only  correct 
its  rank  and  violent  fermeutaiion,  but  preserve  in  it  a  more  steady 
and  uniform  heat  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  or  when  allowed 
to  decompose  in  a  heap  for  mixing  with  the  soil  iu  the  flower-beds 
and  borders. 

FEUIT  GASDEN. 
Proceed  with  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  in  open  weather,  and 
if  the  soil  is  old  let  each  tree  have  a  good  portion  of  fresh  soil, 
maiden  loam,  if  possible,  about  its  roots.  The  pruning  and 
nailing  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  except  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots,  to  be  regularly  prosecuted.  By  performing  whatever 
can  be  done  now,  a  greater  margin  will  be  left  for  the  more  busy 
operations  of  spring. 

STOVE. 
I  have  little  to  add  to  former  directions  except  that  it  will  lie 
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well  to  reduce  the  temperature  2"  or  3°  night  and  day.     Keep 

all  plants  that  are  making  growth  at  the  warmest,  and  all  such 

as  are  well  ripened  off  at  the  coolest  and  driest  end  of  the  house. 

GREENHOUSE   AND    CONSERVATORY. 

A  little  fire  heat  will  he  necessary  here  during  cold,  damp 
weather,  to  allow  the  admission  of  fresh  air  to  carry  off  super- 
fluous moisture  without  lowering  the  temperature  too  much,  to 
be  applied  during  the  day,  and  all  watering  to  be  done  iu  the 
morning,  that  the  atmosphere  may  get  moderately  dry  before 
night,  as  a  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere  is  especially  injurious  to 
flowers — aueh  as  the  early  Camellias,  whose  blooms  soon  become 
spotted  and  decay  when  the  air  is  damp.  Pelargoniums  to  have 
their  shoots  thinned  and  neatly  tied  out  to  stakes.  Keep  them 
thin  to  produce  stocky  plants,  and  fumigate  or  apply  Gishurst 
on  the  first  appearance  of  green  fly.  See  that  the  young  stock 
of  Heliotropes,  Cyclamens,  Chinese  Primroses,  Ageratums, 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  olher  plants,  gown  especially  for  winter 
decoration,  have  nice,  light  situations,  and  regular  attention,  as 
regards  watering.  As  many  plants  suffer  from  drip  at  this 
season,  a  careful  look  out  should  be  kept,  and  either  the  cause 
remedied  or  the  plants  removed. 

FORCING-PIT. 

The  following  things  may  be  introduced  to  heat  if  not  already 
done.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmins,  and  Persian  Lilies, 
Sweet  Briars,  Moss  and  other  Koses,  Daphnes,  Anne  Boleyn 
Pinks,  Dutch  bulbs,  &c,  if  they  had  received  the  necessary 
treatment  through  the  summer. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
If  former  directions  have  been  carried  out,  the  plants  in  these 
structures  will  present  a  dwarf  and  robust  appearance,  thus 
being  well  fitted  to  bear  privation  of  light  for  some  time,  if 
severe  weather  should  ensue.  Damp  has  accumulated  very 
much  of  late,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  with  which  we  have  been 
visited.  This  may  be  removed  by  giving  air  at  top  on  sunny  days, 
but  where  the  pits  are  heated  with  flues  a  dry  atmosphere  may 
be  obtained  bv  putting  on  slight  fires,  at  the  same  time  allowing 
a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  plants.  This  will  also 
remove  all  damp  from  the  inside  of  the  flues  and  put  them  in 
proper  order,  so  as  to  be  ready  when  severe  frosts  set  in. 

W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

The  doings  of  the  week  are  pretty  well  a  counterpart  of  those 
of  the  la*t.  Protecting  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  from  frost, 
giving  plenty  of  air  when  fine.  Pruning  and  nailing  fruit  trees 
out  of  doors.  Tying  Peach  trees  in  house  in  wet  days.  Pruning 
and  clearing  second  vinery,  and  filling  the  floor  with  old  Gera- 
niums, and  the  shelves  with  young  Scarlets  taken  up  from  a  bed 
out  of  doors,  where  thev  had  been  rooted  with  glass  over  them, 
so  that  they  mi^ht  be  safer  in  the  house,  and  save  us  the  trouble 
of  covering'  them.  They  were  inserted  in  the  bed  in  the  autumn 
to  save  time,  and  also  because  at  that  time  pots  and  boxes 
were  scarce.  To"k  most  of  the  leaves  off  the  Figs,  find  that  the 
Figs  now  sent  to  table  come  out  again  uneaten,  a  sure  sign  they 
are  not  worth  eating.  Will  remove  all  bigger  than  a  pea  or 
small  beau,  and  let  them  rest  until  early  in  spring,  keeping  the 
plants  just  as  dry  as  the  plants  will  not  suffer  from  drought. 
Wheeled  manure  in  frosty  mornings,  and  took  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  get  the  pleasure  ground  cleared  up  for  the 
winter,  the  ground  being  damp  enough  for  digging. — R.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  c\c."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  it  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communieations.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 


We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

Vall  ta  pori-urea  Culture  (A  Xem  Subscriber). — The  treatment  of 
Vallota  purpurea  is  the  same  as  the  treatment  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus  In 
every  respect ;  and  the  treatment  ot  both  is  very  nearly  if  not  the  very  same 
as  the  treatment  of  a  pot  Tom  Thumb  Geranium  the  year  round,  only  that 
Tom  would  stand  more  heat  with  less  harm  than  the  Vallota.  As  for  the 
size  of  pot,  small  bulbs  ot  Vallota  require  little  pots,  as  No.  GO's ;  half-grown 
bulbs  to  be  in  48's;  and  full-grown  ones  to  be  in  No  32-pots.  Vallota  never 
goes  to  rest  and  is  very  thirsty  in  summer:  and  young  bulbs  will  grow  and 
increase  in  si  e  in  one-half  the  time  if  they  were  planted  out  in  warm 
borders  when  the  bedding-out  is  rinished  at  the  end  of  May,  and  to  be  taken 
up  with  the  bed'ling  plants  in  October.  That  is  the  sure  way  to  get  bouncing 
bulbs  of  Vallota,  and  of  Sp.ikelia  or  Amaryllis  form,  isissima,  in  the  shortest 
time  from  the  smallest  fry  of  offset  bulbs,  'the  Vallota  blooms  from  June  to 
October— that  is,  some  of  the  bulbs  will  flower  in  June,  some  in  July,  and 
some  in  August  and  September. 

Coai.  Ashes  for  Protection  (Idrm).— They  are  famous  protection  to 
bulbs  against  Irost ;  but  Ranunculus,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses  do  not  require 
such  protection  at  all  in  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  they  do  much 
better  without  it. 

Watering  Camellias  (Idem).— Camellias  that  are  full  of  blossom  buds 
and  have  healthy  roots  require  as  much  water  as  an  Oleander  would  need  in 
May  and  June,  and  liquid  manure  is  not.  good  for  any  one  plant  under  the 
sun  in  our  climate  between  the  autumnal  and  spring  gales  or  the  equinoxes, 
'the  buds  of  your  Camellias  list  year  fell  off  from  one  .if  two  causes— very 
bad  roots,  or  a  very  poor  supply  of  water  which  was  too  rich. 

Seedling  Cactus  (An  Amateur). —We  heard  no  more  of  that  seedling 
from  Cactus  or  Epiphyllum  mincarum.  All  that  breed  flower  in  the  winter 
and  are  dry  stove  plants.  The  greenhouse  Cactuses — or  tall  Cacti,  as  they 
schedule  them  for  competition— flower  late  in  the  spring.  No  mode  ol  treat- 
ment that  we  know  of  will  cause  either  of  the  sections  to  change  their  time 
of  flowering  beyond  a  few  weeks  later  or  earlier  than  their  usual  time. 

Camellia  ik  a  Dwelling-house  (It.  If.  Qlnssop).—  Ton  will  see  an 
answer  to  another  correspondent,  which  will  instruct  you  what  to  do.  Keep 
it  as  cool  asyou  can  without  being  frosted,  and  ihe  leaves  frequently  sponged 
with  tepid  water.  For  ten  penny  postage  stamps  you  could  have  from  our 
office  "  Window  Gardening  for  the  Many,"  which  will  tell  you  how  to 
manage  throughout  the  year. 

Work  on  Punt  Propagation  (An  Amateur).—  Our  '•  Garden  Manual  " 
gives  directions  for  the  propagation  of  all  garden  plants.  So  dots  the  "Cot- 
tage Gardener's  Dictionary."  Either  can  be  had  free  by  post  from  our 
office.  The  Manual  for  twenty  penny  postage  stamps,  and  the  Dictionary  for 
sixty-eight. 

New  Grapfs  (Thomas  Higgins).—W&  cannot  say  where  you  can  ge 
plains  of  the  Grapes  you  refer  to.  We  would  advise  you,  as  a  rule,  always  to 
consult  those  nurserymen  who  advertise  fruit  trees  in  our  columns.  They 
h:ive  all  respectable  establishments,  and  if  one  or  other  of  them  cannot 
supply  you,  they  will  either  obtain  the  trees  for  you  or  tell  you  where  you 
ca^  get  them.  The  Pear  Doyenne"  Defais  and  Huyshe's  Bergamot  can  be 
had  from  any  of  those  parties.  They  are  now  pretty  generally  grown  in 
nurseries. 

Fruit  Trees  (J.  Z.,  Chelsea). — We  would  recommend  you  to  have  Pears 
instead  of  Cherries,  and  these  should  be— Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  Jose- 
phine de  Malines,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Beurre  de  Kance.  The  two  Plums 
should  be  Green  Gage  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Gardener  Emigrating  (J.  F.,  Liverpool). — We  studiously  refrain  from 
recommending  any  place  as  desirable  to  emigrate  to.  So  much  depends 
upon  circumstances  of  which  we  h  ,ve  no  information.  Mr.  Appleby  some 
time  since  pointed  out  Canada  as  most  desirable  for  a  practical  gardener. 

Gisiidrst  Compound— Greenhouse  Climbers  (//.  B.).— If  the  Gishurst 
is  not  too  strong  it  will  do  no  harm  by  falling  on  the  soil  in  the  pots.  The 
Coboea  scandens  would  suit  you  if  not  too  strong,  and  ir,  is  rather  herbaceous. 
The  Cissus  autarcticus  would  do  better— a  close  evergreen  and  little  liable  to 
insects.    We  have  seen  the  Cobcea  fine  in  such  a  position. 

Verbenas  Damping  in  a  Pit  (H.  Jones).— You  have  allowed  the  "Ver- 
benas to  get  too  damp  fn  the  frames,  and  we  think  they  have  a  little  both  of 
mildew  and  thrips  on  them.  The  thrips  will  soon  finish  them  of  itself.  We 
would  advise  the  following.  Take  two  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  work  it 
up  into  a  paste,  aifd  pour  on  that  a  quart  of  boilinir  water,  srir  and  let  it 
settle,  and  when  cool  pour  off  the  clear  yellowish  water,  boil  two  ounces  of 
tobacco  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  strain,  and  when  cool  add  the  sulphurwater 
and  tobacco  water  together  in  a  basin  ;  and  putt. ng  the  ringers  through  the 
plants  in  the  pot  to  prevent  the  soil  coming  out,  turn  the  pot  topsy  turvy,  and 
draw  the  heads  of  the  Verbenas  several  times  through  the  liquid,  and  then 
set  them  in  a  shady  place  for  a  day  ;  then  lay  them  on  their  broadsides,  and 
syringe  tile  heads  well  with  water  at  1003  without  wetting  the  soil.  When 
dry  take  off  a  little  surface  soil,  and  replenish  with  fresh  silver  sand,  fresh 
soil  and  charcoal  dust,  and  keep  them  airy  afterwards.  Thrips  should  be 
looked  alter  when  making  cuttings. 

Strawberry-bed  ^Strawberry). — If  you  have  no  other  Strawberries  than 
those  in  pots,  you  may  turn  out'those  strong  plants  in  the  garden.  But  if 
you  have  plants  already  we  certainly  should  take  the  first  crop  frcm  them 
in-dtors,  as  then  they  will  give  as  good  a  crop  in  1S63,  when  turned  out 
after  being  in  the  house,  as  they  will  do  when  turned  out  now. 

Slowly-burning  Fcel—  Large-leaved  Oaks  (A.  E.). — You  may  do  much 
with  wetting  the  ashes,  and  covering  up  nicely,  and  regulating  the  damper; 
but  you  cannot  have  all  advantages  in  any  human  contrivance.  To  secure 
what  you  want  make  your  furnace  large  enough  to  have  a  good  rest  at  back 
or  sides,  where  the  bars  do  not  go,  and  thus  go  to  more  expense  for  bricks  to 
save  a  little  trouble  in  the  mo  ning.  The  Oaks  for  your  purpose  would 
perhap.  be  Quercus  obtusifolia,  rubra,  nigra,  tinctoria,  imbricata,  aeseulus, 
cerris  fulbamensis,  cerris  Lucombeana,  robor  salicifolia.    .Egilops  is  hardy. 

Old  Vine-border  (A  Young  Gardener ). — Your  plan  is  a  very  good  one. 
We  suspect  the  fruit-border  was  too  small  and  not  deep  enough.  The 
making  ot  the  border  above  the  ground  level  was  a  good  one,  and  the  less 
you  sink  below  the  better  you  will  find  it.  Yon  may  do  all  you  propose  and 
sink  much  less— 18  inches  of  such  soil  would  even  do.  Use  plenty  of  the  old 
mortar,  and  in  such  soil  but  little  of  leaf  mould  and  dung.  It  is  easy  to 
enrich  from  the  surface.    There  will  be  more  said  on  borders  in  a  week  or  two. 
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Span-roofed  Conservatory  (P.  Loye).— We  do  neit  think  that  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  the  house  There  can  be  roue  too  much  glass  If, 
as  wc  presume,  the  buck  upright  is  wall.  Have  you  enough  of  air  at  the 
top?  40°  is  low  enough  long  continued  to  have  plants  to  bloom  in  winter. 
45°  at  night  is  better.  The  Fuchsias  blooming  dep  nds  a  good  deal  on  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  shoots.  We  think  in  such  a  hou3e  they  could 
scarcely  fail.  The  Pimelcos.  Azaleas,  Ac.,  depend  on  being  well  sunned  and 
aired  to  set  the  buds.  We  wish  we  could  say  more  to  suit  you.  Do  you 
give  air  freely  in  front  in  summer  especially,  and  now  in  fine  weather? 

Converting  Part  or  A  Greenhouse  to  a  Stove  {J.  Whitehead).—  You 
might  have  a  sliding  iron  across  the  flue  at  the  division,  and  run  the  flue 
there  across  Ihe  house  in  the  ten-feet  division,  so  as  to  heat  that  independ- 
ently of  the  greenhouse.  When  both  places  needed  healing  the  s  ide  would 
regelate  the  amcunt  of  heat  to  each.  This  would  be  the  simplest,  mode. 
The  next  would  be  to  have  a  small  boiler  over  the  furnace  with  two  pipes 
leading  to  a  small  wood  tank  covered  with  -late.  We  have  said  so  much  on 
tanks  lately,  and  mode  of  making,  &c,  that  it  would  nor  be  worth  while 
repeating  them.  Without  the  tank  you  might  make  Hie  flue  double  in  the 
hothouse  part,  having  it  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  end. 

Pruning  Veronicas  (L.  K.u—It  the  Veronicas  are  the  shrubby  New 
Zealand  kinds,  they  should  be  pruned  back  after  flowering  as  close  as  Pelar- 
goniums, unless  you  are  aiming  at  large  bushes  of  them,  then  the  pruning 
need  be  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  strongest  and  next  strongest  shoots 
cut  off,  and  all  the  very  small  ones  got  rid  of  altogether,  by  cutting  them 
close  to  the  main  leaders.  But  recollect  this  difference  in  the  pruning  lor 
two  objects.  There  are  many  "  small  yellow  Cytisusts,"  some  •  f  winch  are 
hardy  in  England,  and  some  are  not  so.  Not  knowing  eitlor  your  kind,  or 
■where  you  write  from,  we  cannot  sai'  if  your  kind  of  Cytisus  is  ardy  or  not. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Veronicas,  they  are  hardy  ill  some  places 
and  nut  hardy  in  other  places.  Your  place  we  do  not  know,  and,  theietore, 
we  cannot  answer  the  question. 

Names  of  Fruit  (Tyro).— No.  1,  Gulden  Noble;  2,  Golden  lieinette; 
3,  Downton  Nonpareil:  6,  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  [P.  S.).—  l,  Beurre"  Ranee; 
2,  Glou  Morceau;  3,  Winter  Nelis:  4,  Kibston  Pippin;  5,  Cockle  Pippin 
6.  Dumelow's  Seedling;  7,  Winter  Codlin ;  8.  Monstrous  Leadington.  (S 
Molton).—  A.ConseillerdelaCour;  B,  Passe  Colm.ir;  C,  Duchesse  d'Angoa 
leme.  (Linda).— Your  large  red  \pple  i-  Hollandbury  ;  and  the  small  rus. 
setty  one  is  Sam  Young,  a  delicious  dess-rt  Apple  when  kept  till  spring. 
(T.  F.  Lombard,  Dutlin).— Your  Pear  is  Beurre"  Diel. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  I".).-  It  is  not  Osmunda  regalis,  but  it  is  Onoclea 
scnsibilis,  which  has  distinct  fertile  fronds.  {Mary  Anne).—\  mirsis  Ansellia 
afrieina.  (  II'.  11.  Maynei.— Both  1  and  3  are  forms  ot  Lastrrea  tilix-mus, 
and  both  belong  to  the  var.  palcacea  though  differing  so  much  in  colour 
and  habit.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  Ferns  of  the  same  species  and  the 
same  variety  within  certain  limits.  Your  plants,  no  doubt,  came  from 
distinct  wild  habitats,  and  hence  the  variation  between  them.  2,  Lastraa 
dilatata;  4,  Polysticlium  angulare.  


POULTRY,   BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Everything  is  comparative.  We  can  compare  ourselves 
with  the  Times.  It  is  not  far  from  Fleet  Street  to  Printing 
House  Square.  The  man  meeting  three  ribs  of  beef  and  potatoes 
on  their  way  from  the  baker's  (who  has  not  wished  when 
meeting  such  on  their  way  from  church  Sunday  morning,  to 
help  him  or  herself  to  one  of  the  smoking,  glistening  vegetables  ?  ) 
said  it  was  just  what  he  had  had  for  dinner  barring  the  beef. 
Men  have  written  beautiful  and  touching  things  about  their 
return  to  home  and  couniry.  Eloquent  things  have  been  said 
about  the  emotion  experienced  by  old  men  when  they  have  re- 
visited their  colleges  for  the  first  time  since  they  left  them  in 
youth.  Their  university  lives  arise  before  them,  and  invo- 
luntarily they  reckon  the  years  that  have  passed  since  they  were 
there,  and  it  may  hi  they  ask  themselves  whether  the  grey  heads, 
perhaps  the  bald  ones,  the  eyes  that  refuse  their  office  without 
assistance,  and  the  frame  that  asks  for  a  liitle  more  covering 
every  winter,  can  belong  to  that  bold,  bright  young  fellow, 
whose  portrait  still  hangs  up  in  the  room  which  "  erst  he  did 
inhabit."  Successful  institutions  are  like  the  national  debt. 
The  men  who  help  to  build,  who  foster  and  encourage,  pass 
away  with  their  generation,  but  the  institutions  remain  and 
flourish.  Shakspere  calls  two  universities  twin  sisters.  We 
hope  the  national  debt  will  never  have  a  family. 

Our  present  comparison  is,  that  our  feelings  are  something 
akin  to  these  when  we  approach  Bingley  Hall.  The  first  crowing 
of  the  cocks  that  salutes  our  ears  carries  us  back  thirteen  years, 
and  reilection  not  only  causes  surprise  at  that  which  has  been 
accomplished,  but  it  raises  our  admiration  at  the  perseverance 
and  constant  wisdom  that  have  dictated  all  the  resolves  of  the 
Council  that  directs  this  large  undertaking.  A  poultry  and 
cattle  show  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words  does  not 
fill  a  very  large  space  in  men's  minds.  At  Birmingham  it  comes 
somewhere  about,  rather  before  Christmas,  and  is  associated 
with  goose  clubs,  displays  of  fruit  in  grocers'  windows,  fat  meat, 
and  boughs  of  holly  and  mistletoe.  Hotels  are  too  full ;  thirty 
thousand  of  extra  people  throng  the  streets,  and  it  is  the  busy 
week  of  the  year  with  shopkeepers.  No  one  would  deny  that 
these  things  are  the  result  of  the  Show,  but  too  many  are  careless 


bout  the  funds  that  support  it,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves 
think  how  it  is  carried  on.     Prizes  amounting  to  more  than 

1000  j  a  Show  that  involves  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Lody  of 
police;  a  heavy  policy  of  assurance;  a  supply  of  food  that 
reminds  any  one  of  the  provision  made  by  a  citv  in  expectation 
of  a  siege ;  a  numerous  staff  of  volunteers  to  direct,  and  paid 
men  to  cairy  out  an  amount  of  actual  lubour  no  one  would 
believe  unless  lhe>  saw  it,  or  participated  in  it  ;  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility, both  mental  and  pecuniary  ;  all  these  things  form  the 
Birmingham  Show,  ami  involve  the  necessity  of  constant  care, 
foresight,  and  supervision.  The  correspondence  and  the  ac- 
counts are  voluminous,  and  the  Show  of  1861  is  hardly  closed 
before  the  Council  meets  to  consider  that  of  1862. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  this  great  Meeting  assumed 
more  than  usual  importance,  it  may  safely  be  said  it  is  the 
present.  There  is  more  thought  of  poultry  now  than  there  ever 
was  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  it  is  assuming  the  proportion  of 
a  food  question.  The  exhibitions  that  have  sprung  from  that 
which  held  its  first  meeting  in  Birmingham  fourteen  jears  ago, 
have  done  for  poultry  that  which  the  agricultural  meetings  did 
for  cattle.  They  point  out  the  breeds  that  suit  certain  climates 
and  soils,  and,  quite  as  important,  they  prove  whicli  make  the 
best  and  speediest  return  in  the  nay  of  food  for  that  which  they 
consume.  If  we  were  to  view  the  question  in  a  less  serious  light, 
we  would  say  the  originators  of,  and  those  who  carry  on  this 
monster  meeting,  cater  for  the  pleasure  of  many  of  our  best  and 
highest  in  rank  and  worth.  They  have  provided  a  healthy  re- 
creation, and  a  competition  which  has  no  bitterness.  The 
single-minded  men  who  founded  this  Show  may  find  their 
reward  in  the  perusal  of  the  lists  ol  exhibitors  and  subscribers, 
and  the  unrivalled  attendance  of  the  week,  especially  the 
private  view  on  Monday. 

S.eing  the  poultry  is  not  judged  till  Saturday,  and  that  this 
must  be  in  the  printer's  hands  early  on  Monday,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  confine  ourselves  to  these  general  remarks.  We  must 
defer  our  review  of  the  classes  till  next  week,  when  we  hope  to 
give  the  detail  of  increasing  suec>  ss,  and  to  record  that  the 
exertions  o;  our  good  friends  who  derote  so  much  of  their  time, 
means,  and  talents  to  this  useful  work,  are  appreciated  by  those 
for  whom  they  labour,  and  supported  accordingly. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  of  the  Judges  : — 

Dorkings  (Silver  Grey).— First,  Mrs.  F.  Blair.  Second,  Mr.  Arnold.  Third, 
Sir.  Drewry.  Fourth,  Lady  S.  Des  Vccux.  Chickens. —  First  und  Third, 
Mr.  G.  <  argey.    Second,  Hon.  Lady  Bagot.     Fourth,  Mrs  F.Blair. 

Dork  ng  (Coloured  except  Silver  Grey).  — First,  Mr.  A.  Potts.  Second, 
Capt.  Hornby.  Third,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wakefield.  Chickens.— First  and  Cup, 
Capt  Hornby.  Second,  C.  H.  Wakefield.  Third  and  Fourth,  Hon.  W.  W. 
Vernon. 

Dorking  Hess  (anv  variety).-  First,  Lady  L.  Thynne.  Second,  Capt. 
Hornby.     Pullets.— First.  Capt.  Hornby.    S  cond,  Mrs.  Blair. 

Dorking    (While). -First,    Mrs    Henry    F'ookes.     Second,    Mrs.    M.  A. 
Chickens.— First,  Capt.  H.  Tovvnsend.      Second,  Mrs.    M.   A. 
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[.—First,   Mr.   John   Martii 


Second  and  Third,  Mr.  R.  Teebay. 
Fourth,  Rev.  C.  Lowndes.  Chickens— -First,  Mr.  S.  H.  Hyde.  Second,  Mr. 
J.  K.  Rodbard.  Third,  Mr.  Henry  Lane.  Fourth,  Mrs.  R.  Teebay.  Hens.— 
First,  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler.  Second,  Mr.  Geo.  Gi.rlic.  Pullet s.—  First, Mr.  J. B. 
Rodbard.     Second,  Mr   J.  K.  Fowler. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First  and  Cup,  Mr.  Henry 
Tomlinson.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Stretch.  Third,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes. 
Chickens.— First  and  (up,  Mr.  Henry  Tomlinson.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas 
Stretch.  Third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Kellawav.  Hens.  —  First,  Mr.  Charles  Felton. 
Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Stretch.  Pullets.  —  First,  Samuel  Statham,  Esq. 
Second,  Miss  V.  Mil-grove. 

Cochin-China  (Blown  and  Partridge-feathered).— First,  Second,  and 
Third,  Mr.  Caitwright.  Chickens.— First,  Mr.  E.  Tudman.  Second,  Mr. 
T  Stretch.  Third,  Mi- C.  Felton.  Hens. — First,  Mr.  Cartwright.  Second, 
Mr.  T.  Stretch.    Pullets.—  First,  Mr.  T.  Stretch.    Second,  Mr.  Cartwright. 

( loi  iiin-i  uina  (White).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  R.  Chase.  Chickens.— 
First  and  Second,  Mr.  K.  Chase. 

Brahma  Pohtra  Fowls.— First  and  Second,  Mr.  R.  Teebay.  Third, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Craigie.  Chickens.— First,  Mr.  R.  Teebay.  Second,  Lady  Louisa 
Thvnne. 

Malay.  — First  and  Second,  Mr.  Charles  Ballmce.  Chickens.— Yiist  and 
Second,  Mr.  N.  Svhes.  jun. 

Hamburgh  (Golden -pencilled). —First,  Mr.  E.  A.  Wilkinson.  Second, 
Mr.  James  Munn.  Third,  Mr  John  Lowe.  Chickens  —  First,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Wilkinson.     Second,  Rice  R.  Clayton,  Esq.    Third.  Mr.  James  Munn. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).- Fust,  Mr  D.  Harding  Second.  Mr  W.  H. 
Kerr.  Third.  Master  T.  B.  Kcable.  Chickens—  First,  Mr.  John  Martin, 
Second,  Mr.  Jas.  Munn.  Third,  Mr.  D.  Harding  Hens.- First,  Mr.  W.  H 
Kerr.  Second,  Mr.  Jas.  Munn.  Pullets.— First,  Mr.  Jas.  Munn.  Second, 
Mr.  Fred.  Welstead. 

Hamborgii  (Golden-spangled)^First,  Mr.  N.  Mailow.  Second,  Mr.  W.  R- 
Lane.  Third,  Mr.  W  C.  Wonall.  Chickens.— First,  Mr.  S.  H.  Hyde.  Second. 
Mr.  J.  Davies.     Third,  Mr.  Jas.  Dixon. 

Hambvrgh  (Silver-spangled).— First,  Mr.  J.  Fielding.  Second,  Mr. 
James  Dixon.  Third,  Right  Hon.  Countess  of  Dartmouth.— Chickens.— 
First,  Mr.  James  Fielding.  Second,  Mrs.  Pettat.  Mr.  William  Jo-hua. 
Hens.— First,  Mr.  II.  W.  B.  Berwick.  Second,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lane.  1  :  llets. 
—  First,  Mr.  .1.  Davies.     Second,  Mr.  J.  Fielding. 

Polanbs  (Black  and  White  Crests).— First,  Mr.  James  Dixon.    Second 
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and  Third,  Mr.  T.  P.  Edwards.   Ch ic kens.—  First  and  Second,  J.  G.  Sugdcn, 
Esq.     Third.  Mr.  T.  P.  Edwards. 

Polands  (Golden).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  James  Dixon.    Third.  Mrs. 

Pettat.     Chickens.— First  and  Third,  Mrs.  Fettat.      Second,  Mr.  J.  Dixon. 

Polanos  [Silver).—  First,  Mr.   G.   C.  Adkins.     Second  and  Third.  Mr.  J. 

Dixon.   Chickens.— First  and  Third,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins.    Second,  Mr.  J.  Dixon. 

Any  other  D.'STISCT  Variety.— First,   Mr.  Jeffrey  Ashcroft.      Second, 

Hon.  C.  finch.    Third,  Mr  Cam  Baker. 

Game  ( Black-breasted  Hcds)  —First  and  Cup.  Mr.  W.  Robson.  Second, 
and  Fourth,  Mr.  E.  Archer.  Third,  Mr.  G.  W.  Moss.  Chickens.-  First,  Mi. 
J.  Stubbs.  Second,  Mr.  \V.  Hopkinson.  Third,  Mr.  W.  Dawson.  Fourth, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 

Game  (Brown  and  other  Reds,  except  Black -breasted).— First  and 
Third,  Mr.  G.  W.  Moss.  Second,  Mr.  James  Fletcher.  Fourth,  Mr. 
James  Wood.  Chickens. — First,  Mr.  James  Wood.  Second,  Mr.  Edward 
Archer.    Third,  Mr.  G.  W.  Moss.     Fourth,  Mr.  George  Cargey. 

Game  Hens  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds  ).  — First,  Mr.  G.  W.  Moss. 
Second.  Mr.  J  P.  Smith.  Pullets—  First,  Mr.  George  Cargey.  Second, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Smith. 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— Fitst,  Mr.  John 
Dancaster.  Second,  Mr.  John  Hindson.  Third,  Mr.  Richard  Swift. 
Fourth,  Mr.  James  Fletcher.  Chickens.-¥irst,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 
Second,  Mr.  John  Dancaster.  Third,  Mr.  Thomas  Carless.  Fourth,  Coin. 
W.  Blackburn. 

Game  i  Black  and  Brassy-winged  except  Greys1. — First,  Mr.  James 
Drewry.  Second,  Mr.  William  Dawson.  Third,  Mr.  G.  Helliwell. 
Chickens.— First,  Mr.  T.  Burgess,  jun.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Dawson.  Third, 
Mr.  James  Fletcher. 

Game  (White  and  Piles).— First,  Mr.  J.  Camm,  Second,  Mr.  William 
Hopkinson.  Third,  G.  W.  Moss,  Esq.  Chickens.—  First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley, 
Esq.     Second,  Mr.  George  Crofts.     Third,  Messrs.  Bullock  &  Rapson. 

Game  Hens  vexcept  Black. breasted  and  other  Reds). — First,  Mrs.  T. 
Goodson.  Second,  Mr.  F.  Munn.  Pullets.— First,  G.  W.  Moss,  Esq. 
Second,  Mr.  H,  Baker. 

CLASSES   FOR   SINGLE   COCKS. 
Dorking   (Silver  Grey)  —First.  Right  Hon.  Lady  Bagot.     Second,  Mr. 
George  Cargey.    Third,  Mr.  W.  Dolby,  jun. 

Dokki.vg  (except  Silver  Grey). — First,  Ladv  Louisa  Thvnne.  Second, 
Mr.  Edward  Tudman.     Third.  Mr.  Joshua  Whittington. 

Spanish.— First,  Mr.  Henry  Line.  Second,  Mr.  David  Harding.  Third, 
Captain  Heat.  n. 

Cochin  China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). —First,  Capt.  Heaton.  Second, 
Mr.  Henry .Tomlinson. 

CocniN  China  (Except  Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  Mr.  Cartwright. 
Second,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove. 

Brahma  Pootka.     First,  Chris.  Dain.    Second.  J.  H.  Craigie. 
Hamburgh  (Golden-pencilled). — First,  Carter  and  Valiant.    Second,  Wm. 
Kershaw. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes.    Second,  John 
Martin. 
Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled). — First,  W.  C.  Worrall.   Second,  Jas.  Munn. 
Hamburgh  ^Silver-spangled).— First,  John  Robinson.    Second,  Lady  Julia 
Cornwall  is. 
Polands.— First,  Mr.  J.  Dixon.    Second,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins. 
Game  (White  and  Pile-,  Duckwings  and  other  varieties  except  Reds).— 
First,  Mr.  J.  Hind-on.    Second,  Mr.  J.  Fletcher.    Ihird,  Mr.  W.  Kershaw. 
Fourth,  Mr.  W.  Robson. 

Game  (Black -breasted  Reds).— First,  Mr.  N.  Grimshaw.  Second,  Mr.  W. 
Cox.     Third,  Mr.  R.  Swift.     Fourth,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 

Game  ( Brown  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).— First,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Moss.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Burgess,  jun.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Fletcher.  Fourth,  .Mr. 
W.  Dawson.  • 

Bantams  (Gold-laced).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Third, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hill. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Third, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hill 

Bantams  (White,  clean-legged).— First,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Second, 
Mr.  H.  Lowe.    Third,  Mr.  W.  H.  Denison 

Bantams  (Black,  clean-legged).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  G.  Bradwell. 
Third,  Mr.  W.  C.  Wouull. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— First  and  Third,  Mr.  G.  Daft.  Second,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Titterton. 

Game  Bantams  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds),— First,  Mr.  Richard 
Swift.     Second,  Mr.  J.  Camm.    Third,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley 

Game  Bantams  (Any  other  Variety.  Fir6t,  Mr.  J.  Camm.  Second  and 
Third,  Mr.  It    Hawkesley,  jun. 

Game  Bantam  Cocks.— First,  Mr.  Turner.  Second,  Mr.  R.  Hawkesley, 
jun.     Third,  Mr.  Richard  Swift. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury1.— First  and  Second,  Mis.  Mary  Seamons. 
Third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler. 

Docks  (Rouen).— First  and  Third  Mr.  George  Daft.  Second,  Mr.  R. 
J.  Robinson. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— First,  Mr.  G.  S.  Sainslury.  Second,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Earle. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Variety).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Esq.  Second,  Mr. 
James  Dixon. 

Ornamental  Water-Fowl.— First,  Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Second,  Mr. 
John  Morris. 

Geese  (White).— First,  Mr.  R.  Tate.  Second,  Mr.  George  Daft.  Third, 
Mr.  W.  Kershaw.  Birds  of  1861.— First,  Mr.  R.  Tate.  Second,  Mr.  W. 
Winterton. 

Geese  (Grey  end  Mottled). -First,   Mr.  J.   K.   Fowler.    Second,   Mrs 
Blair.     Third,  W.  Lort,  Esq.     Birds  of  1861.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Blair. 
Turkeys.— Fir.-t,  Mrs.  C.  Browne.    Second,  Rev.  T.  L.  Feilowes.    Third, 
Mrs.  Blair.     Birds  hatched  in  1861.— First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes.    Second, 
Mr.  John  Smith.    Third,  Mr.  E.  Guy. 
Pheasants  (Golden).— First,  Charles  Sturge    Second,  John.  B.  Payne. 
Pheasants  (Silver)— Prize,  G.  C.irtwright. 
Pheasants  (Any  variety).— First,  Josh.  Sturge.    Seeond,  John  B.  Payne. 

PIGEONS. 
Carriers.— First,  Mr.  E.  L.  Corker.    Second,  Mr.  McGregor  Rake.    Third 
Messrs.  w.  Sidons  &  Sons. 
Almond  Tumblers.-  First  and  Second,  Mr.  M.  Rake.    Mr.  Eden. 
Balds.— First,  Mr.  F.  Fsquilant.    Second,  Mr.  J.  W.Edge.    Third,  Mr.  T. 
Kidpath. 


Beards.— First,  Mr.  H.  Yardley.  Second,  Mr.  McGregor  Rake.  Third, 
Mr.  S.  Shaw. 

Jacobins.— First,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lawrence.  Second,  Mr.  G.  F.  Nicholls.  Third, 
Mr.  F.  Esquilant. 

Fantails.— First,  Mr.  G.  Goore.  Second  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins  Third,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Edge. 

Trumpeters.— First,  Mr.  S.  Shaw.  Second,  .Mr.  W.  II.  C.  Oatcs,  Third, 
Mr.  C.  Felton. 

PowTEhs  or  Croppers.— First,  Mr.  McGregor  Rake.  Second  and  Third, 
Mr.  P.  Eden. 

Mottled  Tumblers.— First,  Mr.  E.  L.  Corker.  Second,  Mr.  Jas.  Smith. 
Third,  Mr.  T.  C.  Esquilant. 

Owls.— First,  Mr.  McGregor  Rake.  Second,  Mr.  Jones  Percivail.  Third, 
Mr.  Daniel  Thwaites. 

Nuns.-  First,  Mr.  J.  W.  Edge.  Second,  Mr.  Jones  Percival1.  Third,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Brooke. 

Turbits.— First,  Mr.  E.  A.  nargrove.  Second,  Mr.  S.  Shaw.  Third.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Nicholls. 

Archangels.- First,  Mr.  J.  W.  Edge.  Second,  Mr.  E.  A.  L.  Sil-  ester. 
Third,  Mr.  H.  Yardley, 

Barbs.— First,  Mr.  Peter  Eden.  Second,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lawrence.  Third, 
Mr.  Cam  Baker. 

Runts.— First,  Mr.  F.  Kev,    Second  and  Third,  Mr.  Cam  Baker. 

Dragoons.— First,  Mr.  J.  W.  Edge.  Second,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hargrove. 
Third,  Mr.  E.  J.  Samuels. 

Any  other  variety.— First,  Mr.  G.  Machin.  Second,  Mr.  S.  Shaw. 
Third,  Mr.  John  Percival. 


CROOK'S   POULTRY  FOUNTAINS    AND 
FEEDING-CAGES. 


POULTRY  FEEDING-CAGE. 

These  are  the  best  contrivances  for  the  purposes  they  are 
intended  for. 

The  fountains  maintain 
a  constant  supply  of  clean 
water  by  preventing  the 
birds  either  dirling  it  with 
their  feet  or  dung,  and  the 
inside  of  the  reservoir  can 
be  cleaned  without  any  diffi- 
culty, which  was  a  deside- 
ratum these  fountains  are 
the  only  ones  to  satisfy. 

The  feeding  cages  are 
equally  effectual  in  preserv- 
ing from  dirt  the  food  sup- 
plied to  the  fowls.  Each 
bird  can  only  insert  his 
head  and  neck  between  the 
bars ;  and  the  tops  can 
readily    betaken    off  from  the  poultry  fountain. 

the  bottom  when  cleansing 

is  needful.  Both  the  fountains  and  feeding-cages  are  made  of 
galvanised  iron,  so  that  they  are  never  rusty,  and  are  very  durable. 
The  feeding-cages  are  as  useful  for  Rabbits  as  for  poultry. 


Plymouth  Poultry  Show. — The  prizes  are  liberal,  and 
which  is  still  better,  promptly  paid.  They  vary  from  £3  to  10.!. 
There  are  various  sweepstakes  lor  single  cocks  ;  a  silver  cup  in 
addition  for  winner  in  the  Game  Cock  competition;  and  another 
cup,  in  addition  to  the  stakes,  for  the  best  pen  of  Hamburghs. 
Ihere  are  also  various  prizes  for  Carrier  Pigeons  and  Belgian 
Canaries. 
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NORTHERN  COUNTIES    POULTRY   SHOW. 

The  ninth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Northern  Counties  Fat 
Stock  and  Poultry  Socio  y  was  opened  Nov.  26th  in  the  market 
place  of  Darlington.  This  Show  has  long  occupied  a  prominent 
place  among  the  agricultural  events  of  the  North ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no 
felling  off,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  unmistakeable  evidences 
of  improvement.  In  the  aggregate  number  of  entries  there  is 
this  tear  a  marked  advance  upon  all  previous  exhibitions  of  the 
Soci.ty.  Of  the  poultry,  we  believe  it  may  he  safely  affirmed 
that  such  a  collection  as  was  brought  together  has  seldom  or 
never  been  witnessed  in  the  North  of  England.  Several  of  the 
most  noted  breeders  of  this  kind  of  stock  were  among  the 
exhibitors,  and  every  class  of  domestic  fowls  was  numerously 
and  well  represented.  As  an  instance  of  the  size  and  weight  of 
some  of  the  specimens,  we  may  mention  that  one  pen,  c  nsuiting 
of  a  drake  and  two  Ducks,  was  found  to  weish  no  less  than 
26JTbs.  The  first-prize  Geese  (two)  weighed  4-H  lbs. ;  the  first  - 
prize  Ducks  26i  lbs  ;  and  the  first-prize  Dorking  chickens,  No.  38, 
24}  lbs.  The  Darlington  ought  to  be  the  third  centre  Show  of 
England.  Crystal  Palace  for  the  south,  Birmingham  for  the  mid- 
land, and  Darlington  for  the  northern  counties. 

Spanish  'Black  .—  First.  Master  no'path,  Cansevside.  Edinburgh.  Second. 
R.  Tate.  Driffield.  Torkshire.  Chictens.— First,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield. 
Second.  J.  P..  Bodbard,  A.dwick  Court.  Wrington,  Bristol.  Third.  —  Crook, 
12,  Harrington  Street.  London.  Highly  Commended.  S.  Comer,  Fulwell, 
Sunderland :  Muster  J.  Ridpath  :  R-  Simpson,  West  Boldon ;  S.  H.  Hyde, 
Taunton  Hall,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Dorking  (Coloured  .—  First,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirhv,  Stokeslev.  Second, 
H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  He'mslev,  Vor*.  Highly  Commended,  Eev.  J.  1  . 
H.  W.  B.  Berwick  ;  T.  W.  HI1L  Hevwoon.  Manchester. 

Dorkings  .Wl,it*i.— First.  G.  Hellewell,  Wakcley.  Sheffield.  Second,  F. 
Mewbiirn   jun  .  Larchfield.  DarHngtoa. 

Dorking  Chickhns  (ai.v  vaiety).— First,  W.  Dolby,  Jan.,  Syslon  Old 
Hall,  Grantham.  St-ond,  J.  Bell,  Than  t  n-le-Moor,  Northallerton.  Third, 
Miss  Milne,  Ottertmrn,  Kelso,  N  B.  Htghlv  Coiomended,  W.  Braithwaite, 
Freeholders'  Home.  Darlington ;  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley ;  T.  W.  Hill, 
Heywood.  Manchester 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Bui*'.—  First.  T.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane, 
Bootle,  Liverpool.    Second,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Hdtosley. 

COCHIH-Chzna  'any  other  variety  .  -  First,  J.  Shoitlese,  X-vcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Second,  J.  Hell,  TJiirsk.  His-hlv  Commended,  T.  B.  Stead.  Leeds. 
Chickens.-  First  and  Second,  E  Smith.  Mih-leton.  Manchester-.  Third.  R. 
D'Ewes.  Highly  Commended,  T  Stretch,  Liverpool;  H.  W.  B.  Berwick, 
Helmsley  ;  R.  D'Ewes,  Knaresborough  ;  Miss  a.  Wntkin ;  J.  Shorthose,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Game  (Black-breasted'-— First,  !T.  Adams,  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Secmd, 
H.  Adams.  Beverley,  TorE^hiro.  Highly  Commended.  T.  Dodds,  Ovendt  n, 
Halifax,  Yorkshire.'  Chickens  — Firsr.  E.  Aykioyd.  Darlington.  Second,  H 
Adams,  Beverley.  Highly  C'.mniended,  A.  Perkins..  Bell-  Vue  Cottage; 
Darlington;  T.  Dodos,  ovend'n,  Halifax,  Yorkshire;  W.  J.  Cope,  Barnsley  ; 
G.  Hellewell,  Walkley.  Sheffield. 

Game  (Duckwings,  Greys,  and  Bines). — First  and  Second,  H.  Adams, 
Beverley.  Ctnckens.— First,  J.  Crossbred,  jun.,  Wakefield.  Second,  H. 
Adams,  Beverley . 

Game  tany  other  variety).— Firs',  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal.  Second.  J. 
Crossland,  jun.,  Wakctield.  Chickens. — First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough. 
Manchester.    Second,  G.  S.  Thompson,  Fairfield,  York. 

Hambc.rgb  iGo.d  and  Silver-pencilled)— First,  J.  Dixon,  North  rai  k, 
Brad'otdl  Second.  W.  Froggatt.  Walkley,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commemled, 
R.  R.  Tulip,  Monswearmouth;  S.  Smith,  Northowram,  Halifax  ;  A.  Xrcho.- 
son,  Wakley,  Sheffield. 

Hamburgh  l  Gold  and  Silver-spangled). — First,  H.  Beldon,  Park  Cottage, 
Bradford.  Second,  J.  Dixon.  Hiulily  Commended,  T.  H.  Turner,  Fir  View, 
Sheffield.     C  .arm  ended.  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Hambcegh  tGolden-pencilled).— Chickens. — First;  n.  BeMoa,  Park  Cot- 
tage, Bradford.  Second  F.  Hardy,  Quarrv  Gap  Hotel,  I.  lister  Dvke,  Bradford. 
Commended.  J.  Dixon;  W.  Froggatt,  Walkley,  Sheffield;  S.  Smitn,  North- 
owram, Halifax. 

Hambcbgh  (Silver-pencilled).—  CTiiel-e'.s.  — First,  H.  Beldon,  Park  Cot- 
tage, Bradford.  Second,  J.  Dixcn,  North  Park,  Bradford.  Commended, 
G.  HelleweiL  Sheffield. 

ILvjibcrgh  (Got  en-=pan:r'ed\— «./,  A.ns.— First,  W.  Froggatt,  Walk- 
ley,  Sheffield.     Second.  J.  Newton,  Siirion,  Leeds. 

IiAMBrEcH  [Silver-spangled). — Cki>  kens.— First,  H  Beldon,  Park  Cot- 
tage, Bradford.     Second.  J.  Dixon,  N..rth  Park,  Bradford. 

Polands  (Black  with  White  Crests).— Prise,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park, 
Bradford. 

Poland  (anv  varietvl.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Park  Cottage,  Eiadford. 
Second,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park.  Bradford.  Commended,  J.  Dixon. 
Chickens. — First,  II.  Bldon,  Park  Cottage,  Bradford.    Second,  J.  Dixon. 

Any  other  msr  is ctbrif.d.— Fn  st,  R.  Tate,  Driffield.  Second,  A.  Catlley, 
York.     Thi.d,  T.  Chambers,  Walkley,  Sheffield. 

Bantams  (Gold  ana  Silver-laced).— First,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Brad- 
ford. Second,  T.  II.  D.  Baylev,  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsev,  Leeds. 

Bantams  (White).- First,  R.  Tat.,  Driffield.     Second,  T.  H.  D.  Baylev. 

Bantams  (Black).— First  and  Second,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds. 

Game  Bantams.-I  irst,  T.  H.  D.  Bavlev.  Second,  G.  Bentlev,  Kirkstall, 
Leeds.  Third,  .1.  Crosland.  jun  ,  Wakctield.  Commended,  Mrs.'w.  Wooler, 
Holywell;  J.  Grocott,  Nantwieb. 

Docks  (Aylesbury).— First,  Mrs  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Avlcbury. 
Second,  P.  Tate,  Driffield.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Pease,  Southend, 
Darlington  ;  S.  Burn,  Whitby. 

Ducks  R.ueni.— First.  R.  Tate,  Driffield.  Second,  T.  H.  Barker, 
Hovington,  Y.  rk-hire.  Highly  Commended,  Miss  Wetherell,  Albrnugh, 
Darlington;  T.  H.  Barker;  J.  Dixon,  Bradford  ;  J.  Craw,  Jedburgh,  N.B. ; 
J.  U.  Somners,  Jedburgh,  N.B. 


Dicks  anv  other  variety).— First.  J.  Dixon.  Bradford.  Second.  E. 
Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Pea-e,  Southend,  Dar- 
lington ;  S.  Bum.  Whithv.  Vt'cktinvs.—  Yirst.  Mrs.  M.  BeamoBB,  Hart- 
well,  Aylesbury.  Second'.  T.  W.  Hiil.  Hevwood,  Manchester.  Third,  T. 
Kipling,  Manti'eld.  Darlington.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons; 
J.  Dixon  ;  T.  H.  D.  Barley,  ;  J  Hol.ne,  Knowsley.  Prescot;  R.  Tate. 

Grrsr.— First,  R.  Tate*.  Second,  G.  Pease,  Southend.  Highly  Com- 
.  Milner,  Thirsk.  Gosiings.— First,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Hart- 
well,  Avlesbury.  Second,  Mrs.  P.  Sturdy,  Guisbrough,  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Slilrer,  Thirsk;  J.  Carr,  Jedburgh,  N.B.  ;  it.  Tate,  Driflield. 

Trr.Krvs.  — First,  G.  Pe  .so.  Southend.  Secood,  E.  Guv,  Ea;on.  Gran- 
ts—First, R.  Tate,  Driffield.  Second,  Rev.  T.  I..  Fetlowes, 
Aide.  Norfolk,  nighlv  Commended,  Mrs.  A.  Johnson,  Yiewly  Hill,  Long 
Newton  ;  G.  Pease 

Gitnea  Fowr..— Prize.  R.  Tate,  Driffield.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Mew- 
burn,  jun.,  Larchfleld,  Darlington. 

D  'Rking  Ptllets  (anv  variety).— First  and  Second.  II.  W.  B.  Berwick, 
Helmsley.  (No.  318  exhibited 'by  William  Gray,  Darlington,  bring  im- 
mediately disqualified  as  "  vebv  old  hrns,  ana  a  palpable  falsehood, 
whi  h  ought  to  be  exposed). 

Gime  Ptt.M.rs  [any  variety).— First,  J.  Crosland.  jun.,  Wakefleld. 
Second,  E.  Aykrovd,  Darlington.  Commended,  T.  Dodde,  Ovenden,  Halifax. 

Single  Dorking  Cock  anv  variety) .—First,  E.  Smith,  Middltton,  Man- 
chester.   Serond,  H.  \\  .  B.  Berwick,'  Helmsley. 

Single  Game  Cock  'any  variety;.— First  and  Second,  II.  Adams;  Bever- 
ley. Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough,  Manchester.  Commended  J.  Firth, 
Halifax  ;  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wrington,  Bristol;  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds; 
G.  Hellewell,  Sheffield. 

Sweepstakvs.— CoMf  Cbdterel.— First,  J.  Firth,  Halifax.  Second,  N. 
Grimshaw,  Pendle  Forest,  Bur-lev.  Third.  A.  Hodgson,  lllingsworth, 
Halifax.  Commended,  R.  Tale,  Driffield.  Game  Bantam  Cack  —First,  J. 
Crosland,  jun.  Second,  R.  Wood,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Third,  T.  Howarths, 
Coleman's,  Norwich,  Bolton-le-Moor,  Lancashire. 

PIGEONS. 

Carrier  Cock.— First,  J.  W.  Wooler,  Holywell,  Hc-'ehtneton.  Second, 
,  .  Nesxastle-on-Tyne.  Commended,  W\  'Cannan,  Bradford ; 
A.  L.  Silvester. 

Carrier  Hen.— First.  W.  Cannan,  Brrdford.  Second,  J.  Shorthose, 
Newcastle-en-Tyne.  Commended,  F.  Mewburn,  jun.,  Larchfield,  Darling- 
ton. 

PowtfrCock.— First,  F.  Mewburn,  jun.,  Larchfleld,  Darlington.  Second, 
W.  Cannan,  Bndford. 

Powter  Hxn.— First,  F.  Mewburn,  jun.,  Larchfield,  Darington.  Second, 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Almond  Tcmblers.— Fir.-t,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  A.  L.  Syl- 
vester, Birmingham. 

Timbllrs.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Percival,  Mrmrng- 
ham. 

Fan-tails.— First,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Second,  T.  Ellrington,  Wood- 
mansev,  Beverley.    Commended,  W.  Vaughan,  Cleveland  I. 

Tbujifbtbbs.—  First  and  Second,  F.  Mewbnm.  jun..  Larchfield,  Darling- 
ton.   Commended,  J.  Wilson,  Darlington  ;  F.  Mewbni-n. 

Harbs.  —  Fir-t,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford  Secnd,  J.  Entwistle,  Chapel 
Allerton,  Leeds. 

Jacobins. — First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  E.  Smith,  Birmingham. 
Commended,  W.  Vaughan,  Cleveland  Lodge;  T.  Ellrington,  Wroodmansey, 
Beverley. 

Tubbtts.— First,  J.  Vans,  Durham.  Second,  J.  Entwistle,  Chapel  Aller- 
ton. Leeds. 

Ow  is.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Entwistle,  Chapel 
Allerton. 

sjty  other  new  OR  distinct  vabIetv.— First  and  Second,  F.  Mewburn, 
jun.  Larchfleld.  Third,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wooler,  Holywell,  Heighington. 
Fourth,  E.  A.  Hargrove. 

Judges  for  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Bird. 


ME.  TATE  AGAIN. 
Seeing  in  your  Journal  of  the  past  week  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Tate's  behaviour  towards  the  Secretary  of  the  Plymouth 
Poultry  Show,  I  am  induced  to  acquaint  you  of  a  transaction 
with  myself  and  the  above-named  person.  In  your  Number  of 
the  17th  of  September  last,  an  advertisement  of  Mr.  Tate's 
appeared,  and  amongst  other  birds  enumerated  was  a  pen  of 
"Brahma  chickens,"  21*.,  have  taken  "five  first  prizes"  this 
season.  I  wrote  him  to  know  if  he  still  held  the  birds  I  would 
have  them,  and  on  hearing  would  forward  a  post-office  order  for 
the  21s.  Getting  his  reply  in  the  affirmative,  I  sent  the  order, 
and  had  in  return  two  pullets  and  a  one-year-old  cock,  also 
receiving  a  letter  by  post  stating  the  cockerel  had  died.  Such 
might  have  been  the  case,  but  I  think  Mr.  Tate  should  have 
orven  me  this  information  before  he  sent  off  the  birds,  os  I  should 
certainly  have  countermanded,  "  the  chickens  "  being  ixpressly 
what  I  wanted.  I  have  exhibited  the  birds,  and  the  Judges 
never  passed  the  slightest  commendation  on  them.  On  receiving 
the  birds  I  really  doubted  the  truth  of  the  advertisement,  and 
subsequent  matters  tend  to  confirm  the  same. — ¥.  B.uiT, 
K.  S.  Calne  Poultry  Show. 


INQUIRE    THE    PRICE    BEFORE    YOU  SEND 
YOUR  POULTRY  TO  LEADENHALL  MARKET. 

I   EECRNTLY  sent  two   hampers   of  fowls   to    a    salesman  in 
Leadenhall  Market.      Many  of  them  were  this  year's  birds,  and 
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weighing  9  lbs.  a-couple.  I  inclose  his  list  of  prices  which  he 
had  the  courage  to  send  me.  In  your  next  impression  plea9e 
give  your  opinion. — T.  V. 

Leaaenhall  Market,  18th  November.  18GI. 

Nov.  7th-4  Chicks  £0    4     0 

l-'H.ns    0  14    0 

Nor.  14th- 12  Fowls 1     0     0 

1  IS     0 
Comiu.  2».,  paid,  3rf 0    2    3 


I  15 


[Without  knowing  what  condition  they  were  in  we  cannot 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  prices  ;  but  if  the  hens  were  old  Is. 
each  woidd  be  as  much  as  they  were  worth.  At  this  season 
fowls  are  at  about  their  lowest  price  in  London.  You  obtained 
3*.  id.  per  couple  for  yours,  and  they  are  retaded  just  now  at 
is.  6d.  per  couple.  We  have  inserted  your  communication  as  a 
warning  to  our  readers,  not  because  we  are  able  to  say  that  you 
have  a  good  ground  for  complaint. — Eds.] 


APIAEIAN  NOTES.— No.  XIII. 
Dubing  the  last  few  months,  so  much  has  been  written  on 
apiarian  matters  in  the  Journal  OF  Horticulture,  by  well- 
qualified  correspondents,  that  I  have  rather  refrained  from  using 
my  own  pen  until  there  should  appear  a  falling-off  in  contribu- 
tions to  this  very  interesting  portion  of  its  pages.  And  here  let 
me  say  how  I  wish  that  the  old  title  of  The  Cottage  Gabdenek 
had  been  retained  unchanged.  It  appears  to  me  much  less  easy 
to  sit  down  and  indite  a  gossiping  article  on  bees  for  the 
page  of  a  periodical,  with  the  somewhat  formidable  title  of 
Journal  OE  HORTICULTURE,  than  it  used  to  be  for  the  weekly 
serial  witli  the  less  pretentious  name  of  Cottage  Gardener. 
But  at  the  same  time,  Imustiu  common  with  all  its  readers,  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  improvement  which  it  has  undergone  since 
the  change  ;  and  in  unison  with  the  readers  interested  chiefly  in 
the  "Poultry,  Bee,  and  Household  Chronicle "  department,  I 
must  express  my  gratification  that  the  writers  on  apiarian  sub- 
jects are  so  well  encouraged  to  take  up  their  pens  and  give  to  its 
readers  the  results  of  their  experience;  and  also  that  inquirers 
are  so  freely  permitted  to  seek  information  either  from  the  Editors, 
or  the  numerous  correspondents. 

Does  the  Super  become  the  Stock-hive? — I  have  been  a 
good  deal  surprised  at  the  exception  which  has  been  taken  to  the 
reply  to  "A.  W,"  in  a  late  Number,  by  certain  correspondents, 
who  maintain  that  the  super  will  invariably  become  the  stock-hive. 
Such  at  any  rate  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  experience.  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  the  opinions  of  practical  men,  such  as  "  A 
Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,"  and  your  Ayrshire  correspon- 
dent, to  state  this  as  my  opinion  in  such  direct  opposition  to  their' 6 
without  having  duly  considered  the  subject.  Every  apiarian 
should  know  that  bees  will  not  always  follow  a  certain  line  of 
conduct.  A  hive  may  be  worked  one  season  on  a  particular  plan 
with  perfect  success ;  the  following  under  precisely  similar 
arrangements,  so  far  as  the  owner  is  concerned,  a  complete  failure 
may  be  the  result.  Take  one  instance  —the  year  before  last  my 
adjuster-hive  stored  in  its  super  fifty-three  pounds  of  beautiful 
honey,  with  not  six  cells  of  pollen  and  no  brood  whatever.  The 
summer  previously,  thirty  pounds  were  taken  from  the  same 
hive,  and  bees  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  condition.  This 
summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  bees  after  partially  filling  the  super 
with  combs  converted  it  for  a  time  into  a  breeding  compartment, 
constructed  a  great  number  of  royal  cells  therein,  and  threw  off 
two  very  fine  swarms.  Honey  was  as  plentiful  at  that  time  as 
in  either  of  the  previous  seasons,  and  I  should  much  like  to 
know  why  the  results  varied  so  vastly.  I  will  not,  therefore,  com- 
mence by  stating  that  the  super  never  becomes  the  stock-hive ;  it 
may  occasionally  bo  60  converted,  but  I  fearlessly  assert  that 
such  conversion  is  contrary  to  the  general  law.  If  such  were  the 
case,  I  do  not  think  we  could  ever  expect  to  take  off  our  well- 
filled,  broodless,  supers  of  honeycomb,  lor  they  would  in  all  cases 
be  transformed  into  mere  breeding  compartments. 

To  avoid  misconception,  I  will  state  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
question  at  issue  between  us,  We  have  two  stocks  equally  well 
furnished  with  combs ;  No.  1,  queenless,  is  placed  on  No.  2 
having  a  queen.  Which  will  become  the  stock-hive?  The 
queen  may,  and  most  probably  will,  ascend  aud  lay  a  great  num- 
ber of  eggs  in  the  combs  of  No.  1.  As  theBe  are  hatched  out 
the  cells  will  be  filled  with  honey  ;  and  I  think  in  at  least  nine 


cases  out  of  ten,  if  the  two  hives  are  separated  in  the  autumn, 
that  the  queen  will  be  found  in  the  lower  hive.  It  is  but  a 
question  of  time.  It  is  a  well-known  law  in  the  economy  of  a 
hive,  that  the  houev  is  stored  in  that  part  of  it.  furthermost  from 
the  entrance,  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  hives  used  be  placed 
one  above  another  or  collaterally.  I  have  seen  a  unicomb-hive 
on  Dr.  Bevan's  plan,  having  the  entrance  at  one  end  instead  of 
in  the  centre  as  lie  gives  it,  where  the  honey  was  stored  in  a  tri- 
angular shape  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furthest  end,  the 
breeding  part,  with  the  mass  of  the  population  being  confined  to 
the  lower  part  nearest,  the  entrance.  The  very  first  year  after  I 
commenced  bee-keeping  (about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,)  early 
in  June  I  purchased  of  a  cottager  a  strong  cottage-hive,  which 
must  within  a  fe*  days,  if  left  undisturbed,  have  east  a  swarm. 
This  was  removed  the  same  evening  a  distance  of  two  miles  to 
my  town  garden.  Having  a  straw  hive  filled  with  empty  combe, 
by  using  the  two  boards  described  by  Taylor  in  the  manual 
(sixth  edition,  page  80)  ;  it  was  placed  so  that  the  bees  had  to 
pass  in  and  out  through  the  spare  hive.  In  a  very  few  weeks  I 
took  away  the  inner  or  what  had  been  the  stock-hive,  with  thirty- 
fh  e  pounds  of  honey  and  not.  a  cell  of  brood.  The  second  hive, 
equally  heavy,  was  crammed  with  brood  down  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  combs. 

Some  may  say  that  this  does  not  bear  upon  the  point,  that  it 
is  only  a  case  of  collateral  working  and  not  of  storifying.  But, 
although  considering  it  does  apply  to  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, I  can  give  an  instance  of  a  storifying-hive,  one  out  of 
many  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  which  I  bring  forward 
chiefly  because  it  is  one  of  which  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  better  remembered  by  me  than  most  others. 

The  year  1860  was  the  worst  for  bees  I  have  ever  known,  and 
few  hives  worked  at  all  in  supers,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
structing a  few  empty  combs.  On  one  of  my  stocks,  a  flat- 
topped  straw  hive,  a  good-sized  octagon-super  was  filled  with 
combs  and  sealed  honey,  weighing  about  25  lbs.,  and  in  every 
way  adapted  for  a  stock-box.  This  was  taken  oft'  in  September, 
but  on  inspecting  the  lower,  or  stock-box,  in  which  were  the 
bees,  no  honey  was  to  be  found,  so  the  super  was  returned  to  the 
hive.  One  reason  which  actuated  me  being,  that  I  wished  the 
Stewarton-octagon  to  become  the  stock-hive.  In  the  spring, 
having  a  weak  stock  which  it  was  desirable  to  strengthen  with  a 
little  brood,  I  inspected  both  the  super  and  the  lower  stock-hive. 
In  the  former  was  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  brood,  but 
the  queen  was  in  the  lower  hive,  and  then  breeding  there  ;  all 
the  bees  quickly  leaving  the  super  for  the  stock-hive.  '1  he  super 
was  then  placed  as  it  was,  under  the  hive  which  required 
strengthening ;  but  in  a  day  or  two,  seeing  that  the  bees  were 
not  numerous  enough  to  cover  all  the  brood,  and  fearing  that  if 
left  so  it  would  be  sacrificed,  it  was  again  placed  on  its  original 
stock.  On  a  further  inspection  about  three  weeks  afterwards, 
the  brood  was  found  to  be  all  hatched  out  and  very  few  bees  in 
it.  I,  therefore,  removed  it  altogether,  and  soon  after  placed 
an  empty  Stewarton-super  on  the  same  stock,  which  in  due  time 
was  taken  off  with  25  lbs.  weight  of  honey.  In  the  foregoing 
instance  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  super  had 
become  the  stock -hive,  as  the  combs  were  new  and  well  formed 
with  stored  honey  ;  whereas  those  in  the  stock  were  some  years 
old,  and  so  far  as  I  could  discover  without  any  honey.  The 
bees  took  down  gradually  what  honey  was  required  for  their 
consumption,  as  there  was  not  a  great  deal  left  when  finally  re- 
moved. I  must  again  state,  that  the  answer  given  to  the  query  of 
"A.  W.,"  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  found  to  be  correct  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  In  cases  where  the  super  should  be  made 
the  stock-box,  I  Bhould  conclude  that  the  bees  were  led  thereto 
by  certain  influences,  such  as  considerable  superiority  of  combs, 
&c.  As  I  did  not  intend  to  have  extended  my  observations  on 
this  topic  to  so  great  a  length,  I  will  defer  to  a  future  chapter  of 
"Apiarian  Notes,"  the  consideration  of  other  matters  which  have 
attracted  my  notice,  and  my  experience  as  a  bee-keeper  during 
the  past  season.— S.  Bevan  Fox,  Exeter. 


BEES   AND  THE  ART  OF   QUEEN-MAKING. 

In  the  August  number  of  "  Good  Words"*  appears  an  article 
under  the  above  title  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  William  Leitch 
D  D  Minister  of  ManimaU,  Fifeshire,  and  last  year  appointed 
Principal  of  Q.ueen's  Coliege,  Canada,  in  which,  a  new  theory  is 

»  Good  TTvrd*,  «  Maga'Jne  for  all  the  Week.  Edinburgh :  Strahan. 
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propounded  with  regard  to  the  cause  which  operates  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  are  called  "artificial  queen?,"  during  which 
process  the  mai-vellous  effect  is  produced  of  converting  a  worker 
egg  or  yung  grub  into  a  perfectly  developed  queen. 

Before  entering  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  Dr.  Leitch  has 
hit  upon  the  true  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  we  may  first  advert 
to  two  or  three  instances  in  which  lie  is  so  decidedly  at  fault,  as 
to  raise  some  doubts  in  our  mind  as  to  whether  he  has  brought 
his  whole  power  of  observation  to  bear  on  the  subject,  or 
whether  the  paper  may  not  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of 
views  somewhat  hastily  entertained,  and  which  it  is  not  unlikely 
may  be  either  greatly  modified  or  entirely  discarded  after  more 
mature  investigation. 

Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  a  queen  bee  first  inserts  her 
head  before  depositing  an  egg  in  a  cell,  our  author  says,  "  she 
never  omits  the  depositing  of  an  egg  if  she  has  previously 
inserted  her  head."  This  assertion  is  so  contrary  to  the  fact 
that,  when  a  hive  gets  pretty  full  of  brood,  honey,  and  pollen,  it 
is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  a  queen  insert  her 'head  in  a  dozen 
cells,  or  even  more,  before  she  finds  one  in  which  to  lay  an  egg. 

There  is,  also,  an  extraordinary  mistake  with  regard  to  the 
average  duration  of  life  in  the  workers,  which  is  stated  to  be 
'•  only  six  weeks."  It  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the 
life  of  a  worker  bee  does  not  mueli  exceed  six  or  seven  months,  from 
which,  of  course,  something  must  be  deducted  on  account  of 
accidents,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  an  average ;  but  to  place  it  so 
low  as  six  weeks  is  altogether  preposterous.  This  error  leads, 
also,  to  another,  which  is,  that  whilst  a  queen  bee  lays  eggs  "at 
the  rate  of  an  egg  per  minute,"  she  does  "nothing  more  than 
keep  up  the  balance  between  life  and  death."  Most  apiarian 
observers  are  aware  that  whenever  a  queen  bee  lays  eggs  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  1500  a-day  the  population  rapidly  increases,  which 
increase  (if  not  put  a  stop  to  by  swarming),  continues  until  it  is 
checked  by  the  mortality  of  autumn,  and  the  diminution  and 
ultimate  cessation  of  breeding  which  then  takes  place. 

Again,  after  stating  witli  perfect  correctness  that  the  queen  bee 
"does  not  put  on  the  airs  of  a  monarch,  for  her  duties  are 
simply  maternal,"  Dr.  Leitch  contradicts  himself  by  speaking  of 
the  workers  as  "  the  servile  class"  and  remarks  on  the  marvellous 
power  which  changes  "  a  slave  into  a  queen." 

Our  author  then  asks,  "  What  is  there  in  this  new  cradle  (a 
royal  cell)  to  account  for  the  transformation?  It  cannot  be  the 
size,  for  the  queen,  at  the  time  she  comes  forth  from  her  cell,  is 
hardly  larger  than  a  worker  bee,  and  the  cell  must  be  accurately 
fitted  to  her  body."  Now  this  is  all  wrong,  and  calculated  only 
to  mislead  ;  the  queen  when  she  first  issues  from  her  cradle  is 
really  very  much  larger  than  any  worker  when  it  first  appears  ; 
and  the  cell,  so  far  from  being  accurately  fitted  to  her  body, 
is  so  large  that  if  it  be  shaken  near  the  ear,  prior  to  the  young 
queen's  exclusion,  she  may  be  both  felt  and  heard  to  strike  against 
the  sides  of  her  prison. 

We  now  come  to  the  Rev.  Principal's  theory  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  artificial  queens,  which  we  give  in  his  own 
words.  After  noticing  the  power  which  bees  possess  of  increas- 
ing the  temperature  of  any  part  of  their  hive  by  an  accelerated 
respiration,  Dr.  Leitch  says :— "  Viewing  this  power  in  con- 
nection with  the  insulation  of  the  queen's  cell,  we  have  a  clue  to 
the  mystery  of  development.  We  soon  see  why  the  bees  should 
be  at  so  much  pains  to  drag  the  royal  larva  out  from  the  midst 
of  its  companions  and  place  it  in  ail  insulated  position,  where  a 
special  temperature  may  be  applied.  Were  the  royal  larva 
allowed  to  remain  in  ils  original  position,  a  higher  temperature 
could  be  applied  only  to  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  the  end  of  the 
cell  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  a  differential 
temperature  to  it.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  queen  is  made  to 
slide  out  of  her  old  position  into  a  new  one,  where  she  can  be 
completely  surrounded  by  the  hatching  bees,  and  have  an  ele- 
vated temperature  applied  to  all  parts  ;  and,  when  you  look  into 
a  hive,  you  see  the  bees  constantly  clustering  all  over  the  insu- 
lated cell.  The  warmth  is  applied,  not  as  in  a  footpath  to  the 
extremities,  but  to  the  whole  body,  which  is  immersed  in  a 
medium  of  an  elevated  temperature.  The  surmise  that  tempera- 
ture furnished  the  clue  to  the  secret  was  confirmed  by  actually 
testing  it;  small  thermometers  were  inserted  into  the  hive,  one 
in  contact  with  the  queen's  cell,  and  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  comb,  we  found  that  the  difference  of  temperature  bore  out 
our  hypothesis,  that  a  higher  temperature  was  steadily  applied 
to  the  queen's  cell.  The  inference  is  then  legitimate  that  tem- 
perature, if  not  the  cause,  is  one  of  the  causes,  which  account 
for  this,  the  greatest  marvel  in  insect  life.     There  may  be  other 


causes  combining  to  produce  the  result ;  but  that  special  tem- 
perature is  one  essential  element  our  experiments  conclusively 
established." 

As  the  Rev.  Principal  does  not  particularise  any  experiments 
beyond  thermometrical  observations,  we  may  be  excused  for 
doubling  whether  these  are  quite  so  conclusive  as  he  imagines, 
as  well  as  for  suggesting  that  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  have 
mistaken  effect  for  cause,  since  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  the  process  of  queen-raising  is  generally  attended  with 
an  increase  of  temperature,  the  insulation  of  a  queen's  cell  or 
even  a  special  temperature  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  success. 
In  frame-hives  especially  we  have  often  found  queens  hatched 
out  of  cells  which  were  so  placed  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  bees  to  cluster  all  over  them,  whilst  the  general  position  of 
queens'  cells  on  the  edges  of  the  combs,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  hive,  ie  such  as  of  itself  to  raise  a  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  new  theory. —A  Devonshire  Bee- 
keeper. 


BOTTLE-FEEDING  FOE  BEES. 

Seeing  the  other  day  Messrs.  George  Neighbour  &  Son's  new 
bottle-feeders,  at  their  Glasgow  agents,  reminded  me  of  an  old 
score  I  had  to  settle  up  with  that  "  Main  Pillar"  of  your  valued 
bee-corner,  "A  Devonsiiike  Bee-keeper,"  in  justice  to  whom, 
as  well  as  this  plan,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  alluded  long 
ago. 

As  there  are  few  apiarians  so  happily  situated,  but  must  have 
recourse  to  feeding  at  some  time,  or  lose  their  stocks ;  and  as 
nearly  every  one  has  some  particular  scheme  of  his  own,  from 
the  ready  soup-plate  of  the  cottager,  with  its  floating  straws,  up 
to  the  polished  rosewood  or  mahogany  octagon,  with  its  glass 
top,  and  numerous  etceteras  of  his  more  aristocratic  brother  ;  so 
that  bee-feeders  are  about  as  plentiful  as  bee-keepers. 

With  the  opening  Number  of  your  new  series,  I  commenced  a 
somewhat  lengthy  account  of  the  "  Bee-hives  and  their  Appur- 
tenances" of  my  own  apiary,  and  naturally  enough  as  feeders 
came  round,  described  in  No.  6  the  modes  I  employed,  men- 
tioning the  subsidiary  place  "The  Bottle"  then  held,  being  only 
used  to  supply  a  weak,  or  stimulate  a  stubborn  stock. 

This  plan,  although  known  and  practised  more  or  less  in 
these  northern  regions,  was  new  in  the  south,  till  your  Devon- 
shire correspondent,  meeting  with  it  in  M.  Hermann's  work, 
tried  and  recommended  it  to  your  many  apiarian  readers  ;  and, 
consequently,  being  quite  "  new  fangled  "  with  the  system,  was 
ready  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  its  behalf,  and  in  the  following 
Number  came  down  upon  me  for  styling  it  "  a  slow  process," 
besides  asseverating  as  strenuously  as  any  thirsty  Hibernian, 
that  out  of  the  bottle  came  "never  a  drop,"  informing  us  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  supplied  his  favourites  the  previous 
autumn  with  a  couple  of  hundredweight  of  food  through  its 
instrumentality. 

This  high  recommendation  from  so  trustworthy  an  authority 
caused  me,  my  stocks  at  the  time  being  at  a  low  ebb,  to  test  it 
on  a  larger  scale ;  and  when  I  tried  it  with  populous  stocks, 
found  it  was  not  such  a  slow  process  as  my  previous  experience 
with  weak  ones  led  me  to  believe  ;  still  it  is  slower  than  any  of 
the  modes  previously  described — indeed  slowness  is  its  only 
defect,  otherwise  for  cleanliness,  saving  of  excitement,  or  disturb- 
ance to  the  hive,  I  can  most  cordially  throw  in  my  testimony 
with  that  of  your  esteemed  correspondent  that  it  is  decidedly  in 
advance  of  any  other  I  have  yet  tried. 

I  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  dropping.  Many  a  time 
have  I,  after  withdrawing  the  cork  Irom  a  famishing  family  in  a 
straw  hive,  watched  the  food  get  on  their  coats  and  combs,  and 
with  their  extended  little  proboscis  lick  it  up.  I  also  recollect 
once  getting  an  accumulation  of  food  that  had  dropped  on  the 
board  of  a  defunct  colony  which  perished  during  a  long  frost ; 
still  upon  using  a  finer  net,  doubled,  I  found  beyond  a  single 
drop  or  two,  on  first  reversing  the  bottle,  your  correspondent 
was  perfectly  right  as  to  what  he  said  of  the  exemption  from 
leakage. 

To  aid  in  accelerating  the  emptying  of  the  bottle,  I  have  tried 
various  plans,  some  of  which  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  in- 
terested in  bottle-feeding,  I  will  now  describe. 

There  iB  nothing  intrinsically  slow  in  the  system,  the  deficiency 
being  in  the  small  surface  of  net  exposed  to  the  bees,  and  the 
limited  number  that  can  get  room  to  draw  out  and  remove  the 
food  from  the  little  space — say  three-eighths  between  the 
bars,  by  cutting  with  a  brace  and  bit  an  inch-and-a-quarter  hole 
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between  the  two  central  bars,  so  that  the  entire  mouth  of  the 
bottle  could  be  introduced,  I  found  it  was  emptied  in  half  the 
time ;  still  the  bees  between  the  two  particular  combs,  above 
which  the  bottle  was  placed,  were  only  employed,  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  adjoining  ones,  from  inability  to  reach  and  assist  in 
appropriating  the  food,  being  at  the  same  time  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tion, so  that,  several  might  be  employed  at  one  and  the  same 
time  on  a  bar-and-slide  hive. 

To  obviate  this  iu  all  the  straw  hives  I  have  had  made  this 
season,  the  work  was  begun  on  a  circular  six-inch  ring  of  red 
pine  (fig.  4),  in  the  outer  edge  of  which  a  grove  is  run  for  the 
more  ready  retention  of  the  first  straw  band  out  of  it,  it  is  very 
unlikely  to  start ;  but  it  may  be  further  secured  by  a  small  nail 
or  two  before  the  second  is  added. 
Round  the  inner  edge  of  central  four- 
inch  ring  is  left  a  projecting  quarter- inch 
check  at  bottom  to  receive  the  bung 
(fig.  3),  upon  which  it  rests ;  and,  con- 
sequently, fits  flush  above  and  below. 
Through  it  a  circular  lj  inch  aperture 
is  drilled,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of 
food  might  be  administered.  It  is 
stopped  like  those  in  my  frame-hives 
by  an  inch-and-a-quarter  piece  of  half- 
inch  wood  set  in  a  little  bit  of  cotton 
cloth  for  its  more  ready  extraction. 
The  main  use  of  this  bung  (fig.  3),  is 
to  prevent  the  bees  filling  the  ring  space 
with  comb  during  the  working  season, 
when  the  hive  is  to  be  fed.  Autumn 
and  spring  it  must  be  withdrawn  alto- 
gether, and  the  block  (fig.  2),  with  an 
inch-and-a-quarter  aperture,  and  the 
check  to  fix  and  steady  it  set  on  it 
is  partially  hollowed  inside,  which  with 
the  ring  space  allows  a  larger  number 
of  bees  to  congregate,  and  ready  access 
to  ascend  and  descend  iu  three  spaces 
between  the  combs.  Although  not 
seen  in  Bketch,  short  pieces  of  bars 
witli  comb  attached,  or  bits  of  Wood- 
bury-bars,  are  fixed  under  the  ring 
from  back  to  front  to  regulate  the  comb- 
building. 

Fig.  1  is  the  clear  conical  soda-water  bottle  I  feed  with,  on 
which  the  straw-hackle  sils  quite  jauntily. 

For  flat-topped  hives  I  have  the  block  turned  out  of  the  solid 
in  a  piece,  with  a  five-inch  square  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  like  a  stand, 
corner  view  of  which  is  seen  in  sketch  HQA 
(fig.  5).  This  enables  it  to  be  fitted 
into  a  little  half-inch  frame  fixed  on  the 
hive,  kept  secure  with  a  couple  of  small 
brass  bars ;  so  secured  it  is  seen  in 
sketch  No.  6. 

Surely,  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
High  Holborn  concern  was  asleep  PIO.G 
when  Messrs.  Neighbour  having  their 
hand  in,  could  not,  in  these  days  of 
cheap  glass  and  art-design,  hit  upon 
something  better  than  a  mere  stumpy 
bottle,  the  principle  being  equally  applicable  to  another  shape. 
Suppose  we  lake  as  a  more  graceful  one — for  instance,  the  Bell, 
and  as  the  good  old  adage  says,  "  That  every  tub  should  stand 
upon  its  own  bottom,"  why  not  every  bee-feeder  ?  This  form 
can  do  it  (fig.  7),  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  supporting 
block,  and  as  effectively  exclude 
wasps  and  robbers.  Round  the 
central  one- and-a-quarter-inch  hole 
I  would  have  a  projecting  half- 
inch  rim,  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
it  a  slight  indenture  or  groove,  m 
which  the  tying  thread  would  rest. 
Then,  charged  and  netted  it  was 
ready  for  insertion  into  the  one- 
and-a-quarter-inch aperture.  There 
might  also  be  four  little  holes  in  the 
Btoutrim  for  passing  a  cord  through, 
to  secure  when  on,  to  the  board  in  dome-shaped  hives.  As 
bar-hives  are  now  so  much  in  vogue,  why  not  lor  them  vary  a  little? 


Fig.  8,  by  having  a  long  three-eightha  slip,  same  projecting  half- 
inch  rim  and  grove,  it  could  be 
slipped  in  between  the  bars  ;  and, 
if  we  bee-keepers  could  agree  upon 
a  uniform  breadth  of  bars,  und 
width  between,  then  there  might 
be  two  or  three  of  them  to  feed 
between  them  as  many  combs  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

In  designing  a  new  bottle-feeder, 
the  block  might  be  made  to  serve  a 
much  more  important  object  than 
that  of  a  support.  By  increasing 
the  feeding-mouth  of  No.  7  to 
nearly  the  width  of  the  bottom  of  the  bell,  resting  if  in  a  quarter- 
inch  check  on  its  top,  in  which  the  perforated  zinc  would  be 
previously  placed,  or  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  straight 
edge  of  outer  rim,  it  could  be  altogether  open,  the  net  tied  in 
a  groove  in  said  edge.  By  either  of  these  modes  a  considerable 
body  of  bees  woidd  gain  access  from  the  space  between  the  bars 
to  the  under  side  of  zinc,  and  draw  out  the  food  from  the  large 
surface  of  net  quicker  than  by  any  other  plan  ;  and,  supposing 
the  block  be  also  of  glass,  a  nice  "  bead"  on  its  outer  edge,  from 
its  thickness— say,  li  inch  or  2  inches,  it  would  both  lie  solid, 
and  the  feeding  be  seen,  besides  forming  a  handsome  appendage 
to  the  bell. 

An  old  bee-keeper  to  whom  I  recommended  the  system  of  feed- 
ing, thought  he  saw  he  could  improve  on  my  design,  by  having 
the  upper  portion  to  come  off  as  a  lid,  forgetting  all  the  while 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  did  not  discover  his  mistake  till 
charging  it  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  food  run  in  a  stream  from 
the  entrance  of  his  hive.  By  using  linen  instead  of  net  he  tells 
me  he  now  uses  it. 

I  find  the  bees,  generally,  should  the  bottle  be  left  on  any 
time,  after  it  is  emptied,  for  the  sake  of  the  saccharine  matter 
with  which  the  net  is  saturated,  eat  it  through.  The  zinc  pre- 
vents this,  although  it  protracts  the  removal  of  the  food  :  still,  I 
find  the  bottle  (No.  1 )  can  be  emptied  by  a  fair  stock  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  equal  to  2  lbs.  weight  of  food  converted  out 
of  21  ozs.  sugar. 

From  the  above  voluminous  hints  I  hope  to  see  produced  a 
really  superior  feeder  on  the  bottle  principle  ;  and  should  the 
parties  get  "honourable  mention"  at  the  coming  Exhibition  of 
1862,  expect  as  compensation  for  the  piracy,  they  will  send  half- 
a-dozen  north  as  a  pattern  to — A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keepeb. 

[We  believe  that  Messrs.  Neighbours'  simple  feeding-bottle  and 
block  can  readily  be  made  to  fulfil  every  purpose  that  would  be 
answered  by  the  apparatus  which  has  been  so  ably  sketched  by 
our  correspondent,  and  are  far  from  blaming  them  for  confining 
their  attention  to  a  bee-feeder,  which  should  be  at  once  effec- 
tual and  inexpensive.  All  intricate  forms  beins  difficult  to  manu- 
facture, would  be  costly  in  production,  difficult  to  keep  clean, 
and  troublesome  in  use. 

"A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper"  we  think  is  still  some- 
what at  fault  with  regard  to  the  assumed  "  slowness "  of  bottle- 
feeding.  We  have,  this  season,  administered  to  our  bees  above 
6  cwt.  of  liquid  food  entirely  by  means  of  the  bottle,  and  we  can 
confidently  state  that  it  is  anything  but  a  "  slow  "  process.  A 
strong  stock  will  readily  appropriate  5  lbs.  per  diem  from  one  of 
Messrs.  Neighbours'  feeding-bottles,  and  through  perforated 
zinc.  We  believe  this  to  be  quite  as  rapid  a  rate  as  is  consistent 
with  economy  and  the  well-doing  of  bees.  These  results  are  in 
part  attributable  to  our  feeding  through  a  two-inch  aperture,  ill 
what  our  correspondent  did  not  approve  of.  His  slow  rate  of 
progress  is  doubtless  owing  to  what  we  consider  an  inconvenient 
arrangement  of  slides. 

By  simply  inserting  a  piece  of  half-inch  wood  with  a  four-inch 
circular  aperture  between  the  top  of  a  bnr-and-slide  hive,  and 
the  block  of  the  feeding-bottle,  three  slides  may  be  partially 
withdrawn,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
wdl  be  proportionately  accelerated  with  dome-shaped  straw 
hives.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  two-inch  central  aperture  and 
the  exercise  of  some  little  ingenuity  in  affording  a  steady  support 
to  the  feeding-bottle  and  block. 

The  meshes  of  the  net  we  use  for  feeding  are  about  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  and,  if  "  A  Renfrewshire  Bee- 
keepek"  will  fill  his  soda-water  bottle  with  pure  water,  tie  it 
down  with  only  a  singie  thickness  of  net  of  this  description, 
and  then  invert  it,  he  will  at  once,  we  think,  discard  the  notion 
of  bee-food  dropping  from  the  bottle  after  the  first  rush  consc- 
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quent  on  turning  it  over  has  subside.!.  This  may  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  hive,  or  into  a  jug  held  to  receive  it ;  and,  in  either 
ease,  will  produce  no  ill  consequences.] 


THE  CANARY  AND   THE  BRITISH  .FINCHES 

(Continued  from  page  158.) 

THE    BREEDING-CAGE. 

The  cage  in  which  Canaries  or  their  mules  are  bred  should 
be  much  larger  than  those  for  single  birds.  Common  breeding- 
cages  made  of  thin  deal,  the  top,  back,  and  ends  being  boarded, 
and  the  fronts  only  of  wire,  are  sold  very  cheap  at  the  London 
cage  maker* ;  a  tolerable  one  costing  about  3s.  6d.  These  cages 
are  fitted  up  with  the  general  conveniences  ;  but  are,  I  t Link, 
too  small  for  any  but  the  smaller  varieties  of  birds. 

A  good  size  I  consider  to  be  about  3  feet  long  by  2  feet  Kigh, 
aud  IS  inches  deep  from  back  to  front,  elosr-boarded  at  the 
top,  bottom,  back,  and  ends.  The  whole  ot  the  floor  should 
have  a  slide  or  false  bottom  to  draw  out  in  order  to  clean  the 
cage,  and  contain  sand,  so  necessary  to  absorb  the  moisture  from 
the  dung,  and  keep  the  cage  clean  and  dry  :  as  also  for  the  birds 
to  pick  out  the  smaller  particles  of  grit  which  they  eat  to  assist 
digestion  by  grinding  the  hard  food  in  their  gizzard. 

The  roof  of  the  cage  I  prefer  highest  in  the  middle,  and 
slanting  to  both  sides,  which  will  throw  off  the  rain  if  left  out  in 
a  hasty  shower  ;  and  it  is  always  beneflcial  to  haitg  the  birds  in 
the  open  air  when  the  weather  permits.  The  middle  of  the  roof 
being  the  highest,  allows  the  bird  to  stand  erect  on  the  upper 
perch,  which  perch  at  the  same  time  is  ruther  higher  than  the 
nest-boxes ;  and  this  is  of  much  importance,  as  'he  birds  natur- 
ally select  the  highest  part  for  roosting.  It  will  often  prevent 
their  sleeping  on  the  edges  of  the  nest,  which  habit  causes  the 
accumulation  of  dirt,  and  often  of  insect  vermin,  when  it  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  It  is  best  to  provide  two  nest-boxes 
for  each  pair  of  birds,  and  these  may  be  square  boxes  placed  on 
a  shelf,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch  ;  or  they  may  be 
suspended  at  the  back  of  the  e;ige,  in  which  litter  position  it  i* 
advisable  to  make  the  boxes  rather  deeper  than  ordinary  ;  and 
a  roof  or  cover  like  the  roof  of  a  Swiss  cottage  makes  them  more 
secluded.  The  seed-drawir  is  placed  under  the  breeding-shelf, 
or,  still  better,  to  keep  the  seed  free  from  dirt  in  a  trough  outride 
at  the  end  of  the  cage,  so  arranged  that  the  binl  can  easily  reach 
it,  but  not  walk  over  the  trough  so  as  to  dirt  in  it.  A  partition 
to  divide  off  a  part  of  the  breeding-cage  is  very  useful  on  many 
occasions — for  instance,  it  often  happens,  especially  in  mule 
breeding,  the  cock  becomes  mischievous  and  will  ea>  tiic  ezgs,  or 
peck  the  young  ones,  in  which  case  he  may  be  put  into  the  par- 
tition ;  and  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  opposite  to  the  nest 
that  he  may  see  the  hen,  than  under  it,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 
This  partition  may  be  made  to  draw  out,  so  that  when  not  in 
use  the  birds  may  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  cage  ;  it  is  also  used 
to  place  the  young  birds  in  when  they  have  left  the  nest,  the 
old  om-s  still  feeding  them  through  the  bars  ;  for,  as  the  hen 
sometimes  lays  again  beforethey  can  thoroughly  feed  themselves, 
they  are  apt  to  crowd  into  the  nest  and  spoil  the  new  eggs,  or 
the  hen  will  often  pull  out  their  feathers  to  line  Iter  nest  with, 
which  much  disfigures  them.  Tin  pans  are  placed  in  both  com- 
partments of  the  breeding-cage,  in  which  the  bread,  egg,  and 
mawseed  are  put  for  the  old  birds  to  feed  their  youn^  ones  on, 
as  also  for  the  young  ones  to  begin  to  feed  themselves  on  before 
they  learn  to  crack  the  hard  shells  of  the  common  canary  seed. 
Water  is  given  in  the  common  glasses  or  "  bird-boxes,"  and  the 
birds  put  their  heads  through  a  hole  to  reach  it.  A  better  form 
of  glass  or  "fountain"  is  the  high  sugar-loaf  kind  of  bottle,  with 
a  foot  or  lip  which  enters  the  cage,  aud  from  a  small  opening  in 
which  the  birds  can  drink.  The  door  being  in  front  tie  bath  i- 
ca-ilv  suspended  over  the  open  doorway;  and  frequent  bathinj 
is  much  enjoyed  by  the  birds,  and  conduces  much  to  their  health. 

Green  food  n  ay  be  strewed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and 
this  should  be  fresh  ;  a  bunch  of  seedy  groundsel,  &c.,  may  be 
put  in  a  gallipot,  with  a  little  water  to"  keep  it  fresh,  and  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  cage  ;  a  lump  of  mortar  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  should  be  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  cage  for 
the  birds  to  peck  ;  or,  some  use  a  bone  of  the  cuttlefish  instead. 

The  materials  for  nest-building  are  usually  pined  in  a  small 
net  and  suspended  in  the  cage ;  or,  better  perhaps  a  small  rack 
outsid  the  cage,  so  that  the  birds  can  draw  the  pieces  through 
the  bars,  complete  the  fittings  of  the  breeding-cage. — B.  P.  Brent. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Dobkincs  ex  Confined  Space  (A  Former's  Wife).  —  Your  room 
12  fe*-t  by  G  feet,  will  do  very  well  for  roosting  and  Living  in.  but  they 
must  have  a  run.  Can  you  not  enclose  a  space  with  galvanised  wire  for 
them  communicating  with  tberor.m  ?  The  larger  tbe  spa  ce  the  better.  Or 
cannot  you  have  all  the  other  fowls  confined  for  half  the  dav,  and  riuring 
that  time  let  the  Dorkings  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  farmyard  !  Let  the 
seven  hens  he  with  the  cock  from  Lady  Vernon's  strain,  and  put  the  other 
cock  with  Doikinghens  from  some  other  yard.  Feed  on  a  stiff  mz~h  of 
ground  oats  or  ground  barley,  twice  daily,  and  let  them  have  plenty  ol 
green  food.  Have  at  least  2  ii.che*  of  sand  and  limy  rubbish  on  the  floor. 
Buy  our  "Poultry  Book  for  the  Many,"  you  can  have  i:  tree  by  po«t  for 
seven  penny  stamps.  You  ^ill  find  plenty  of  needful  information  in  it. 
Write  again  if  you  need  our  advice. 

Feathers  op  Buck  Gamp.  Cock  (F.  B.  C.).— A  black  Gamecock  should 
have  no  maroon  nor  any  other  mixture  of  colour  in  his  feathers.  He  would 
be  disqualified  by  it. 

Value  of  Featbe?s  [A  Toultry-keeper). — We  cannot  tell  you  the  exact 
value  of  the  poultry  feather?,  as  they  vary  in   value.     Good   fowls'  feathers 
average  about  4</. ;   Ducks*   and  Geese'  about  Is.  per  lb.    The  I 
very   young  bird*  are  worth  ess.     Cock's  tail  feathers  are  ver; 
they  are  quite  bla  k  and  very  glossy.    We  need  hardly  tell  you  the  Duck's 
feathers  must  i>e  kept  quite  separate  from  any  others. 

Cocnrs- China  Pclt.ets'  Legs  {Idem).—  Clean-lerged  Cochin  pullets  are 
worthless  lor  everything  except  to  lay  eggs.    They  must  be  rejec  cd  as 

Canary  and  Bullfinch  Mule  [A  Worcester  Amateur).— Mr.  Bechsteiu 
has  put  th^  i  I  doubt  by  s*atin_  the  fact  of  a  coc*c  Bullfinch 

having  bred  with  a  hen  Canary  ;  but  1  believe  it  is  verv  difficult  to  yet  them 
to  pair,  consequently  such  Mules  are  very  rare.  If  you  intend  to  try  a  cock 
Canary  with  a  hen  Bullrinca,  you  should  have  other  Canaries  to  tak°  the 
eggs,  as  it  ia  still  n  '-re  difficult  to  induce  the  wild  species  to  si:  in  confine- 
ment.— B.  P.  Brent. 

Malt  D'rsr.— B.  E.  11'.  resides  at  Kermington,  and  wishes  to  know  the 
place  nearest  his  residence  where  he  can  obtain  malt  dust  or  combs. 

Rabbits  ror.  Market  G.  J.  X.}.—  Xone  are  superior  to  a  large  breed  cf 
the  common  Grey. 

Goat  Management  ( A    L.).— In  No.  5,  of  our  new  series,  at  pp.  00  and 
92,  yon  will  find  ah  that  we  know-  upon  the  subject.    We  shall  be 
any  of  our  readers  stating  the  results  of  their  experience  iu  Goat-keepicg, 
feeding,  Ac. 

An  Oversight  [A  Forth  Lancashire  Bee-keeper).— The  communication 
to  which  yon  refer  reached  us  nearly  a  month  before  it  appeared,  and  the 
correo'ions  subsequently  requested    by    its    author,    which    in  I 

ge  to  which  you  object,  were  fjrgot:eu  by  us,  owing  to 
the  delay  in  printing 

Par  and  Slide-hives  (IT.  Johnson). — The  upper  portion  of  all  my  flat- 
topped  hives  are  covercd-in  entirely  with  bars  and  slides,  ther  I 
ing    superfluous  the    thick    crown-board,   seen  raised  in  sketch,   X<».   S, 
new   series  b  ra  are  h  If-incb  thick,  and  cut   i   I 

lengths  with  the  outbid  •  dimensions  of  hives  from  front  to  bacK,  arc  fitted 
into  them,  by  a  partition  being  cnt  from  the  underside  en 
the  thickness  bl  the  woi  d  composing  the  front  and  back,  a 
lower  side  ot  the   grooves  w  th  which  the  bars  are  furnished 
enabling  the  si  de  to  woi  k  flush  tbn  re  in,  as  well  as  being  flush  with  111  •  top 
of  the  bars.    The  slides  working  in  the  bars  keeping  them  three-eighths  or 
an  inch  apart.     The  end  window  in  the  said  sketch  is  objectionable,  showing 
only  one  side  of  the  end-sealed  honeycomb,  preferable  behind;  also,  the 
minus  o:  an  entrance  cut  in  front.    Should  the  □ 

ifticiently  plain  to  your  rorrespon  ient  his  better  plan 
wish  to  order  a  lull  set  of  Stuwarton-hives'1,  would  be  to  write  to  Mr.  vVm. 
:.    for  a  honey-box  or  two.     Thes1    wo  Id    s  rve  as 
handsome  and  useful  supers  for  1ns  other  flat-topped  hived,  and  ut 
time  show  him  exactly  how  the  tars  and  slides  are  fitted.     The  bars  in  these 
are,  however,*  U  inch    broad  for  the  facility  of  getting  up  massi 
combs. — A  Rekfkewshike  Bbb»kbbp£r. 

Quantity    of    Food       rquirei — Dorkikg    Pdllets   Laying    (An    Old 
I    ■ 
for  a  number  of  fowls,  i  eea-i-e  they  e;-.t  much  more  till  they  arrive  at  a  cer- 
tain state  or  condition  i ban  they  do  afterwards.    The  suui  w«  have  named 
allows  for  no  waste,  es  as  much  is  wasted  as    - 

they  are  fed  by  hand,  and  only  so  long  as  they  run  after,  and.  therefore, 
really  want  food,  they  will  nor  eat  more  than   two-pennywonh  i 
per  week.     Dork  ng  pullets  hatched  in  April  should  lay  ia  December. 

Cochins  and  other  Fowls  [Gbnhin).— Cochins  are  good  sifters,  but  they 
nofehers ;  tfiej  leave  their  youug  boo  soon,  a* 
again  at  the  end  of  a  few  w  ;eks.     If  you  were  to  buy  some  comm 

ih<  y  would  be  broody  a'  the  time  you  mint. 
There  is  more  depend. me  o  Cochins  for  early  sitters  than  any  other  breed. 
You  shon'd  not  have  less  than  two  cocks  For  twelve  hens.  Bruh  !  as  and 
Cochins  axe  the  best  winter  laves.  Dorkings  are  the  best  table  fowls,  aud 
the  most  saleable. 


■    LONDON  ^XAEKETS.— December  2. 
POULTRY. 

There  is  a  great  supply  of  everything  at  market,  and  no  trade.    Game 
is  a  perfect  giut,  and  can  hardly  be  sold  at  any  price  it   we  except   h  rt- 
hecjiuing  scarce,  as  they  always  are  at  this  sr  ason  of  ihe 


ivhich.  s 

Each— s.  rf 

Turkeys 6  0  to  8    0  |  G 

iwls 4  0  „  4 

Smaller  Fowls  2  6  „  3 

Chickens     1  6  ,,  1 

Ducks 2  G  „  2 

Geese 5  fi  „  6 

Pheasants  2  0  „  2 


Each- 


<L 


to  2     3 


Partridges 1  6  ,, 

Pigeons 0  8,, 

Hares 1  6  „ 

Rabbits  1  4  „ 

Wild    o  8  „ 
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Day 


of         of 

M'mh  Wecl 


DEC.  10-16,  18(11. 


Salvia. 

Verb  na. 

Fuchsia. 

Forced  Rosea. 

Forced  Hyacinths. 

3  Sunoay'in  Advent. 

Forced  Persian  Roses. 


Weather  weak  London  in  1 
Barometer.       Therinom.    Wind. 


deft. 

deg. 

29.470 

-99.418 

50- 

-27 

W. 

29.581 

-29.504 

40 

-33 

N. 

2!)  ilso 

-29.949 

4a- 

-36 

N. 

30.00s 

-30.030 

44- 

-32 

•N. 

30.2V5- 

-30.1G8 

+1- 

-26 

NE 

311.220 

-30.154 

41 

-20 

N.E. 

30.035- 

-29.740 

43- 

-30 

N.W 

60. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Su 

Sid 

Moon 
Rises 

and  Sets 

Moon's 
Age. 

riock 

before 
Sun. 

Pay  of 
Year. 

m.     h. 

m. 

h. 

m.      h. 

in.    b. 

S7  af  7 

49  af  3 

47ni.0 

8 

6     52 

314 

58       7 

49 

8 

56       1 

9 

6    24 

315 

.01 

59       7 

49 

» 

4      3 

10 

5     50 

m 

10 

a 

11      4 

11 

5     28 

347 

1       8 

49 

3 

18      5 

12 

4    59 

348 

.02 

2      8 

49 

a 

22      6 

13 

4     31 

349 

.04 

3        8: 

49 

3 

20       7 

14 

4       1 

350 

Meteorology  of  tue  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  ItfWtetft 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  45.7°  and  3-3. 63  respectively.  The  grr  atest  heat,  Gl°,  occurred  on  the  13th  in  1842 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  11*, 
on  the  13th  in  1846.      During  the  period  147  days  were  fine,  and  on  91  rain  fell. 


IS   THIS   POSSIBLE? 

HE.  village  a  few  years  ago 
was  famous  for  the  display 
of  flowers  in  the  windows 
of  the  poor.      Such  flowers   have  now 
almost  disappeared.      I   was  informed, 
not  long  since,  that  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  now  seen  is  because  certain  ladies 
of  middle  age,   intending  to  be  philan- 
thropists, had  discountenanced  the  cus- 
tom !     Is  this  a  sort  of  increasing  good- 
ness that  prepares  for  the  poor  ?     I  trust  not ;  for 
I  know  the  ale-house  frequenting  does  not  decrease 
here  " 

That  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  we  have  received 
out  of  Oxfordshire  ;  and  did  we  not  know  the  character 
of  our  correspondent,  we  should  reply  to  our  own  query 
— No  !  it  is  not  possible. 

We  have  the  greatest  respect  for,  and  heartily  approve 
of,  district  visitors  who  do  their  ministering  wisely — 
they  are  then  agents  of  comfort  and  improvement ;  but 
they  strangely  mistake  the  path  they  ought  to  tread, 
and  become  workers  of  evil  to  the  poor  man,  if  they 
teach  him  and  his  helpmate  that  to  practise  gardening 
and  to  adorn  their  home  with  flowers  is  not  conducive 
rather  than  opposed  to  the  performance  of  higher  duties. 

There  have  been,  and  there  are,  some  minds  which 
consider  austerities  and  self-denials  of  the  most  innocent 
gratifications  are  modes  of  Worship  pleasing  to  God. 
Thus,  we  heard  a  lady,  not  now  upon  our  list  of  friends, 
once  say,  "  I  never  partake  of  anything  I  am  fond  of." 

Now,  so  far  from  considering  such  sentiments  pleasing 
to  our  Creator,  we  are  well  assured  that  they  are  a 
wicked  misapprehending  of  His  attributes  and  of  the 
purposes  for  which  He  created  man.  His  Maker  in- 
tended him  to  be  happy  in  this  world — every  contrivance 
throughout  creation  has  for  its  object  something  bene- 
ficent. Whatever  of  pain  and  sorrow  mar  the  enjoyment 
of  life  are  the  results  of  man's  own  evil  doings— his  abuse 
of  the  things  of  the  world,  not  his  legitimate  use  of  them. 
Among  these  abuses  none  is  so  all-prevalent  as  drunk- 
enness. It  is  the  curse  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
British  Islands  ;  and  few  are  their  felons  who  would  not 
subscribe  to  the  dying  murderer's  confession — •"  Had  I 
kept  from  the  drink  I  had  not  died  this  death." 

To  keep  a  man  from  the  beer-house,  ikejirst  step  is  to 
make  his  home  comfortable  and  smiling ;  and  it  gladdens 
us  to  be  able  to  say,  that  every  year  in  all  our  Islands 
we  see  an  increase  of  those  "  fragments  of  Paradise, 
though  dimmed."  In -such,  and  we  speak  with  authority, 
dwell  the  most  sober,  industrious,  able,  and  godly  labour- 
ers of  our  land. 

We  know  many,  very  many,  such  cottages  ;  scrupu- 
lously clean  within,  with  a  tidily  kept,  well-stocked  garden 
around,  and  a  row  of  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  on  their 
window-sills.  They  are  cottages  of  which  the  man  is 
proud — deservedly  prou'd.  He  does  not  feel  degraded 
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by  being  the  tenant ;  he  feels  that  he  is  a  happier  man 
by  being  there  rather  than  in  the  tap-room  ;  and  that 
feeling  of  happiness  is  the  stepping-stone  to  the  higher 
sentiment  of  gratitude. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  say,  as  we  have  heard  said,  "  He 
ought  to  feel  that  gratitude  without  those  adjuncts.  He 
ought  to  read  tracts  and  his  Bible  in  the  hours  he  devotes 
to  his  gardening."  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  this,  not 
merely  because  man  will  not  give  up  all  his  leisure  to 
those  books,  but  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  duty 
to  do  so. 

It  is  a  man's  duty  to  employ  some  part  of  his  leisure 
so  that  he  may  add  to  the  comforts  of  his  family,  and  yet 
so  recreate  himself  that  he  may  be  more  fitted  for  Ilia 
daily  labour.  Now,  gardening  effects  both  these  pur- 
poses— to  the  labourer  it  is  an  amusement,  and' it  adds  to 
the  provisions  for  feeding  his  family. 

A  wise  endowment  of  man's  nature  is  a  tendency  to 
cougruity.  He  is  dissatisfied  with  violent  contrasts. 
Thus,  the  tidy  garden  is  always  associated  with  a  tidy 
house  and  tidy  clothing.  We  never  knew  an  instance  to 
the  contrary.  Cleanliness,  says  the  proverb,  is  akin  to 
godliness  ;  and  the  district  visitors'  ministering  is  more 
effective,  is  an  easier  task,  with  the  cleanly  garden-loving 
cottager  than  with  the  tenant  of  a  dirty  cottage  and  the 
husband  of  a  slatternly  wife. 

When  we  took  up  our  pen  we  had  no  intention  of 
writing  such  a  long  homily  ;  but  we  have  the  subject 
upon  our  heart,  and  then  out  of  its  abundance  thoughts 
will  flow  copiously.  It  rejoices  us  to  know  that  the 
experience  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  parochial  clergy 
coincides  with  our  own — gardening  makes  a  man  a  lover 
of  home,  and  a  lover  of  home  is  rarely  an  ungodly  man. 

Even  whilst  we  are  writing  these  words  we  have  re- 
ceived this  testimony — "  Our  parish  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be.  The  horticultural  show  and  the  clothing  club 
have  wrought  a  vast  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
our  people  and  their  dwellings.  Their  habits,  too,  are 
changed.  There  is  no  ■Suudoy-i-rirki '  ing,  and  in  five 
years  the  number  of  communicants  has  doubled." 


PRESERVING  ICE. 

I  have  seen  the  description  of  £n  ice-house  of  Mr.  Blnndeli's 
It  is  one  of  the  very  best-constructed  of  all  those  old-fashioned 
ice-houses  for  keeping  ice  on  the1  "  preconceived-notion"  of 
the  last  two  or  three  generations  ;  hut  if  all  the  scientific  men 
of  Europe,  since  Humboldt  was  thirty  years  of  age,  had  put  their 
heads  together  to  devise  a  plan  for  wasting  ice,  they  could  not, 
possibly,  have  hit  upon  a  better  plan  for  doing  it  than  the?e 
preconceived-notion  ice-houses,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  in 
the  three  kingdoms  that  I  would  take  as  a  gift,  if  I  were  going 
to  keep  ice  for  myself. 

My  early  pursuits  led  mo  into  the  laboratory  of  Nature, 
whore  ice  is  kept  to  perfection,  and  I  can  give  the  natural 
history  of  keeping  ice,  and  of  wasting  it,  both  at  sea  and  on  land 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  made  the  subject  a  hobby  during 
the  last  forty  years,  but  my  notions  were  ripe  en  it  betel*  the 
beginning  of  that  period. 
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When  I  saw  the  first  ice-house  and  began,  in  the  civilised 
world,  to  talk  about  keeping  ice,  all  my  "  preconceived  notions  " 
on  the  subject  were  turned  upside  down,  and  I  was  amazed  to 
learn  that  all  around  me  were  perfectly  daft  on  what  seemed  to 
me  so  plain  a  subject.  I  told  the  tale  of  the  secret  of  keeping 
ice  on  a  plan  that  was  based  on  the  law  of  Nature,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  early  readers  of  this  Journal.  The  Americans 
took  advantage  of  that  plan,  and  they  succeeded  with  it  to  per- 
fection ;  or  if  they  did  not,  Dr.  Lindley  is  in  for  it,  for  he 
even  told  his  readers,  not  long  since,  the  invention  was  all  their 
own. 

Now,  I  write  this  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  preconceived 
notions  about  ice  and  icing,  just  as  I  would  break  up  iced  things 
themselves  in  the  still-room  after  breakfast,  in  order  to  begin  a 
new  start.  And  we  start  at  once  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  take  it 
for  granted  there  is  a  burning  sun  and  a  stiff  land  breeze  there, 
and  a  huge  iceberg  still  as  big  as  when  it  rounded  Cape  Breton. 
Now,  what  are  your  own  notions  about  the  effects  of  the  sun 
and  breeze  on  a  huge  iceberg — say  aB  big  as  the  Crystal  Palace, 
in  those  water?,  supposing  the  tiling  to  be  possible  as  I  put  it? 
Shall  I  guess  ?  Would  it  not  be  melting  down  and  dripping  like 
a  tub  of  butter  before  the  kitchen  fire  ?  Of  course  it  would,  if 
we  had  no  better  experience  than  preconceived  notions  that  it 
could  not  be  any  such  thing,  or  anything  like  it.  Now,  I  never 
saw  an  iceberg  nor  the  gulf ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  no  one  ever  saw  an  iceberg  dripping  anywhere,  with  a 
strong  sun  and  a  strong  wind  playing  against  it  at  the  same 
time.  Such  a  thing  could  not  happen  under  the  present  condition 
of  things,  even  supposing  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  give  100°  of 
heat,  and  the  air  80"  to  90°  at  the  same  time.  The  effect  must 
necessarily  be,  on  such  a  huge  mass  of  ice  as  I  have  supposed, 
to  have  the  whole  of  its  surface  quite  as  dry  as  the  surface  of  the 
glass  on  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  hottest  day  in  summer,  save 
and  except  a  certain  space  all  round  the  lower  portion  of  the 
sides  next  above  the  water  line. 

Here,  then,  is  plenty  of  elbow  room  for  the  incredulous  and 
for  preconceived  notions.  If  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  assisted 
by  a  strong  land  breeze  at  80",  cannot  melt  ice  when  packed  in 
vast  quantities,  how  can  you  prove  that  a  current  of  air  at  65°, 
without  the  help  of  the  sun  at  all,  has  any  power  to  melt  ice  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  common  ice-house  ?  I  say  it  never  could 
have  had  such  power  under  the  circumstances  in  any  portion  of 
the  globe,  whether  you  can  believe  or  not. 

To  ventilate  an  ice-house  when  the  air  is  at  the  freezing-point, 
as  Mr.  Blundell  suggests,  is  of  little  or  no  use  whatever  in 
saving  the  ice,  for  then  the  air  round  the  ice  not  to  be  in  motion 
would  be  better,  it  would  much  sooner  get  intensely  cold.  You 
never  want  a  current  of  air  till  the  ice  begins  to  melt :  the  current 
will  not  keep  the  ice  from  melting  in  July,  and  there  is  nothing 
under  the  sun  that  will.  But  a  current  of  air  will  keep  the 
melting  at  a  minimum  of  waste  ;  and  a  column,  or  volume  rather, 
of  confined  air  round  a  heap  of  ice,  is  much  more  wasteful  to  it 
than  if  the  sun  was  let  in  upon  it  at  a  temperature  of  96°.  More 
room  for  doubts,  fears,  and  scepticism. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  in  this  matter  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  rid  of  preconceived  notions.  Thousands  will  not 
believe  one  word  of  the  natural  history  of  the  iceberg — it  goes 
againBt  the  grain  altogether.  But  I  shall  give  the  question 
another  turn  where  we  can  have  witnesses  by  the  thousand  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  my  statement.  Every  reader  may 
have  his  witnesses,  and  I  shall  call  none,  but  shall  bide  by  what 
they  say. 

We  take  a  tour  of  the  Alps  at  the  end  of  August,  keep  to  the 
Italian  side  of  the  mountains  full  facing  the  sun,  keep  to  the 
middle  height  of  the  mountains  at  the  same  time  for  safety — 
that  is,  to  be  safe  from  an  opposition  law  which  is  in  force 
higher  up  the  ascent.  The  law  of  perennial  congealation  affects 
the  opposite  law  much  lower  down  than  the  "  snow  line."  Well, 
we  come  upon  a  huge  mass  of  snow  which  was  drifted  into  a  great 
hollow.  The  sun  is  96°,  and  the  air  in  a  strong  breeze  not 
quite  bo  warm,  if  we  could  make  out  the  difference  between  the 
two.  Here,  then,  are  exactly  the  same  conditions  under  which 
we  left  the  iceberg  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  barring  the  one  I 
mentioned  next  to  the  water  line.  If  the  iceberg  was  melting 
like  butter,  how  much  water  could  one  gather  in  such  a  day 
from  the  face  or  surface  of  one  acre  of  that  huge  mass  of  snow  ? 
Call  travellers — but  they,  too,  tell  incredible  things.  Then  call 
the  Swiss  mountainers — there  are  plenty  of  them  in  London, 
and  they  ought  to  be  the  best  ice-keepers  of  any.  Now,  there  is 
not  a  man  in  Switzerland,  or  out  of  it,  who  ever  saw  the  surface 


of  a  vast  mass  of  snow  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  or  in  any 
other  part  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  with  the  surface  of  it  even 
damp  on  such  a  day.  We  said  one  acre  was  the  extent  of  the 
surface  of  our  experimental  patch  of  snow,  and  I  maintain 
you  could  not  possibly  damp  a  cambric  pocket  handkerchief  all 
over  that  surface,  and  I  was  never  there  nor  out  of  this  island. 
Then,  if  the  current  of  air  at  86°,  assisted  by  a  strong  Italian 
sunny  day  is  not  able  even  to  damp  the  surface  of  iced  snow, 
how  can  a  current  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  65°  melt  ice  itself, 
and  no  assistance  from  the  sun,  down  in  the  ice-house  ?  Dry 
air  in  rapid  motion  never  melted  ice  since  the  flood,  and  from 
that  period  dry  air  in  rapid  motion  has  been  the  best  agent  yet 
discovered  for  preserving  ice :  and  I  assert  without  the  smallest 
hesitation,  that  air  which  is  not  dry  and  wliich  is  not  in  motion, 
is  the  best  agent  in  Nature  for  wasting  ice. 

I  could  give  the  proof  in  the  laboratory  of  Nature  herself, 
where  I  took  up  my  notions  from  Beeing  the  process  in  actual 
operation  ;  but  I  shall  refrain  unless  I  am  pushed  into  an  ice 
corner. 

I  shall  give  a  more  practical  turn  to  the  Bubject  now ;  and 
suppose  that  I  did  accept  of  one  of  the  present  and  old-fashioned 
ice-houses  as  a  gift,  and  set  about  arranging  it  as  I  would  have 
it  to  be  useful  to  me,  the  first  thing  I  would  alter  would  be 
the  waste-drain  at  the  bottom.  There  is  a  syphon  or  air-trap  to 
exclude  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  waste-drain.  That  air-trap 
I  would  pull  up,  then  the  whole  of  the  drain,  and  I  would  make 
an  air-drain  of  it  about  10  inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep,  with 
a  waste-water-pipe  drain  down  the  centre  of  it  to  the  open  air, 
where  I  would  place  a  trap-door  to  shut  out  or  let  in  a  current 
of  air  as  I  seemed  to  want  it,  and  as  the  outer  air  seemed  to  me 
to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  drying  the  sides  of  my  ice  all  round  the 
heap. 

The  present  mode  of  excluding  the  air  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ice-house  I  take  to  be  the  most  unscientific  construction  in  all 
our  domestic  arrangements.  Ninety-nine  pounds  out  of  every 
hundred  pounds  of  ice  that  are  wasted  go  through  the  waste- 
drain  for  want  of  bottom  ventilation,  and  from  no  other  cause 
whatever.  Of  course,  I  would  have  no  brushwood,  or  straw, 
fern,  or  stubble  at  the  bottom  to  place  the  ice  on — nothing  but  a 
strong  lattice  of  oak  or  red  deal,  and  on  that  I  would  prop 
planks  on  end  to  stand  upright  against  the  walls  of  the  well 
and  to  stand  1  inch  apart,  the  one  from  the  other,  and  I 
would  continue  the  planking  that  w-ay  as  high  as  the  ice,  and 
leave  a  free  passage  out  at  the  centre  of  the  dome. 

This,  you  see,  would  be  having  a  nonconductor  and  a  volume 
of  air  (behind  the  planks)  all  round  and  at  the  bottom  of  my 
ice  ;  but  my  ice  would  melt  for  all  that,  and  all  ice  will,  more 
or  less ;  but  my  ice  would  thus  be  constantly  at  the  very  lowest 
degree  of  the  melting  scale  in  such  places,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  other  substance  by  which  I  could  reduce  the 
melting  bo  much. 

I  am  quite  certain  I  could  make  an  ice-house  that  would  hold 
the  ice  better  thau  by  this  plan.  But  there  is  only  one  way, 
and  this  is  the  principle  of  it,  of  getting  the  maximum  of  ice  out 
of  any  one  of  those  which  are  made  on  preconceived  notions,  for 
the  notion  waB  entire  and  altogether  highly  unscientific  and 
quite  contrary  to  the  law  in  Nature  which  rules  the  subject. 

D.  Beaton. 


FUMIGATION  WITH  TOBACCO  PAPER. 

Recently  we  had  business  communications  with  Messrs. 
Griffith  &  Avis,  Tobacconists,  of  Coventry,  about  the  purchase 
of  some  of  their  tobacco  paper.  In  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
firm  to  us  they  say,  "Never  use  anything  to  light  our  paper 
but  ordinary  brown  paper  ;  some  use  cinders,  forgetting  they 
throw  off  sulphur."  Using  cinders  had  been  our  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, except  occasionally  in  the  case  of  fumigating  tender- 
foliaged  plants,  we  used  pieces  of  brick  made  redhot  at  the 
furnace  fire.  We  determined  on  trying  this  plan,  and  did  so  a 
day  or  two  ago,  and  as  the  minutiae  may  be  of  use  to  others, 
here  they  are. 

We  generally  use  a  No.  12-pot,  a  cracked  or  damaged  one,  of 
which  there  are  unfortunately  too  many  about,  collected  some 
rtfuse  paper,  papers  that  bulbs  had  been  wrapped  in,  lighted  the 
bottom  piece,  then  half  filled  the  pot,  pressing  down  a  little,  so 
as  it  might  burn  but  not  blaze,  then  put  on  the  tobacco  paper, 
quantity  according  to  the  size  of  the  house  (of  which  no  one  can 
judge  till  they  have  fumigated  once  or  twice,  as  some  houses  are 
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glazed  with  wider  laps  than  others).  In  our  pots  we  have  a 
round  hole  at  the  side  just  level  with  the  pot's  bottom  inside, 
and  in  this  we  insert  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  if  the 
paper  from  being  very  damp  does  not  burn  freely. 


The  house  will  soon  be  full  of  smoke,  and  with  the  paper 
wasting  slowly  the  house  is  kept  full  a  long  time.  We  generally 
fumigate  in  the  evening — say  4  or  5  p.m.,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  leave  paper  burning  till  morning. — N.  H.  P. 


GRAPE   VINE   PRUNING. 

Of  all  the  fruits  we  cultivate,  the  Vine  claims  precedence, 
whether  we  consider  the  wholesome  quality  of  its  produce,  or  its 
importance  in  wine  making ;  the  interest  which  has  ever  been 
attached  to  it  from  the  remotest  ages  of  the  world,  or  the  grati- 
fication it  affords  to  every  man  "to  sit  under  the  shade  of  his 
Vine  or  his  Fig  tree."  If  proof  of  the  mutability  of  our  English 
climate  were  wanting,  the  existence  of  vineyards  iu  many  parts 
of  the  country  formerly,  would  go  to  prove  it ;  for  in  these  very 
localities,  in  the  present  day,  Grapes  do  not  ripen  in  one  seasou 
out  of  three  with  certainty.  In  the  old  town  of  Abingdon  (near 
this  place),  formerly  written  Abbey  Town,  there  existed  a  large 
abbey,  and  as  the  ecclesiastics  of  old  did  not  neglect  to  provide 
things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  there  was  attached  to  it  a 
vineyard.  But  such  an  experiment  would  not  succeed  now. 
The  culture  of  the  Vine  in  the  open  air  cannot  now  (unless  in 
our  southern  counties),  be  depended  upon,  and  those  who  do 
not  wish  for  sour  Grapes,  had  better  not  attempt  it.  The 
remarks  which  follow  upon  pruning  will  apply  with  equal 
bearing  upon  in-door  and  external  cultivation. 

Vines  are  generally  raised  from  small  cuttings  with  one  bud 
and  a  little  piece  of  last  year's  wood  attached  to  it  (Jig.  1). 
Sometimes  they  are  raised  from  layers,  but 
this  is  an  obsolete  mode.  The  cutting  being 
placed  in  a  small  pot  in  a  genial  heat,  soon 
emits  roots,  and  after  receiving  the  neces- 
sary shifting  and  attention  during  one 
season,  becomes  a  young  Vine  (fig.  2). 

Our  young  plant  has  now  arrived  at  the 
state  in  which  it  would  be  offered  for  sale  in 
the  nurseries,  and  we  will  suppose  that  the 
requisite  number  and  proper  selection  of 
Vines  for  either  a  house  or  a  wall  has  been 
made-  Whatever  the  season  of  planting 
may  be,  the  young  Vine  must  be  cut  back 
to  two  or  three  of  its  lowest  buds,  for  the 
purpose  of  concentrating  its  energies,  and 
in  order  that  the  sap  which  would  have 
nourished  an  indefinite  number  of  weak 
shoots,  may  produce  only  one  vigorous  growth.  If  all  other 
circumstances  are  favourable,  the  Vine  will  reach  the  top  of  the 
house  the  same  year.  It  is  then  time  to  decide  whether  a 
separate  Vine  shall  be  trained  to  every  rafter,  or  whether  one 
Vine  shall  fill  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  any  allotted  space.  If 
it  is  wished  to  have  several  bearing  stems  to  a  single  plant  the 
Vine  must  be  again  cut  down  to  two  eyes,  about  18  inches  in 
height,  and  the  shoots  which  grow  trained  horizontally  right 
and  left ;  these  are  intended  to  form  the  main  branches  from 
which  other  shoots  will  be  trained  perpendicularly,  as  in  fin  3 
The  distance  at  which  the  perpendicular  shoots  may  be,  must  be 
regulated  by  thinning  the  buds  ou  the  shoot  a  at  discretion 
We  will  now  suppose  that  each  bud  has  made  a  vigorous  shoot 
in  the  third  year  from  planting,  the  Vine  will  have  jf  e  n 
figure,  and  fruit  will  be  expected. 

The  fruit  of  the  Vine  being  produced  from  the 
second  season,  it  becomes  necessary  now  to 
decide  in  what  way  that  wood  is  to  be  produced 
so  as  to  furnish  an  annual  supply  of  fruit- 
bearing  shoots.  If  all  the  eyes  produced  on  the 
growing  Bhoots  were  allowed  to  break,  there 
would  be  a  crowding  and  confusion  of  foliage, 
and  too  many  bunches  of  Grapes  would  be  pro- 
duced. Now,  as  it  is  better  to  prevent  a  waste 
of  the  sap,  than  to  remove  either  too  many 
leaves  or  bunches  after  their  production,  the 
eyeB  must  be  thinned,  if  short-jointed  wood, 
taking  out  two  and  leaving  two  (fig.  4).  This 
will  leave  the  buds  which  are  to  form  the  future 
spurs  upon  alternate  sides  of  the  main  stem 
(fig.  5).     When  the  Vine  again  makes    shoots, 


Fig.  1. 
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one  or  more  bunches  of  Grapes  will  appear  at  the  third  or  fourth 
joint  of  young  growth,  which  must  be  reduced  to  one  only,  and 
the  young  shoot  beyond  it  stopped  with  the  linger  and  thumb — 
thereby  only  allowing  as  mucli  foliage  as  can  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  light  ;  this  stopping  will  cause  other  Bhoots  to  push  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  first  shoot,  which  must  not  be 
removed,  but  stopped  again  at  one  joint  from  their  origin  ; 
were  they  taken  away  entirely,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
bursting  the  buds  on  the  shoots  which  are  to  form  the  next 
year's  spur. 


Fig.  3. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  a  young  shoot  of  the  previous  year 
has  produced  fruit  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  year,  the 
shoots  on  which  the  fruit  was  borne  diverging  at  nearly  right 
angles  from  the  stem.  They  will  now  form  what  ai*e  teehnice.llv 
called  spurs,  and  are  to  be  shortened  back  to  within  one  or  two 
eyes  of  their  base.  In  addition  to  the  buds  formed  on  the 
young  wood,  adventitious  ones  sometimes  push  from  the  base  of 
the  old  spurs  ;  these,  if  well  placed,  must  be  carefully  retained 
in  order  to  keep  the  spurs  "  at  home,"  and  prevent  them 
becoming  unsightly  objects.  Such  is  the  mode  in  which  what  is 
celled  the  spurring  system  is  managed,  although  some  cultivators 
prune  the  spurs  off  close  to  the  stems  of  the  Tine,  and  the  crop 
is  produced  from  buds  which  push  out  from  tho  naked  stems. 
This  can  only  be  applied  to  Vines  of  great  vigour. 

The  fruit  of  the  Tine  being  produced  by  the  wood  of  the 
previous  year,  there  is  another  mode  of  procuring  it,  which  is 
much  practised  also.  It  is  called  the  long-rod  system,  and 
consists  in  having  an  annua]  supply  of  young  canes  from  bottom 
to  top  of  the  house  or  wall.  These  have  their  buds  thinned  as 
has  already  been  described,  but  after  producing  fruit  they  are 
cut  away,  to  be  replaced  by  other  shoots  from  the  base.  This 
system  is  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  fine  Grapes  with 
the  Muscat  kinds,  and  the  Dutch  Hamburgh  succeeds  better  so 
than  by  spurring.  If  large  bunches  are  desired  this  is  the  way  to 
get  them  ;  but  for  Grap  s  for  market  there  is  no  better  system  1  ban 
by  spurring,  the  object  being  to  obtain  medium-sized,  compact 
•bunches,  with  perfect  berries,  of  large  size  and  good  colour. 

There  is  a  pruning  of  another  kind — the  thinning  the  berries. 
The  skilful  performance  of  this  is  of  much  importance,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  done  after  the  formation  of  them  the  better.  The 
operator  should  be  provided  with  a  pair  of  fine-pointed  sharp 
scissors,  and  should  wear  a  thin,  clean,  and  soft  glove,  to 
prevent  the  perspiration  of  his  hands  coming  in  contact  with  the 
tender  skin  ;  his  head  should  also  be  covered  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, to  prevent  injury  from  contact  with  the  hair.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  performance  of  this  work. 
The  thinning  must  he  accomplished  gradually — say  at  two  or 
three  times,  taking  care  always  to  leave  the  most  prominent 
berries,  and  to  give  greater  space  to  the  larger  growing  kinds. 
Frontignons  and  Muscadines,  with  Black  Prince  Grapes,  are  not 
improved  beyond  a  certain  medium  of  thinning  the  berries,  and 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  destroy  the  compactness  of  the 
bunch  by  immoderate  use  of  the  scissors. 

Early  pruning  is  most  desirable,  nay,  essential,  for  the  Tine  ; 
it  should  be  clone  as  soon  as  t lie  leaves  fall,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  roots  are  slowly  accumulating  sap  during  the  period  of 
repose,  the  whole  of  which  is  intended  to  support  the  buds  in 
their  young  state;  and,  of  course,  the  fewer  they  arc  in  number 
the  more  vigour  they  must  possess.  r!he  Vine,  too,  of  all  tre^s 
is  least  calculat  d  to  endure  the  evils  of  late  pruning,  and  when 
this  occurs  it  always  bleeds,  by  which  is  meant  that  the  sap 
exudes  in  copious  quantities  from  the  orifices  of  its  channels, 
which  have  not  the  power  of  collapsing.  The  effects  of  losing  a 
large  quantity  of  this  iluid  just  at  the  time  it.  is  most  required, 
is  to  induce  debility,  and  in  extreme  cases  death.  Various 
nostrums  have  been  recommended  as  cures  for  bleeding,  but  it 
is  best  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  We  say,  therefore,  prune 
early  ;  or,  as  this  term  may  apply  differently  to  early-forci  d  or 
late  Vines,  prune  as  H-on  as  they  are  at  rest. — H,  Bailey, 
Gardener,  Nu>:eham  Park, 


VISITS  TO   SOME   OF  THE   FRENCH 
WUESEBIES.— No.  1. 

THE    ENVIRONS    OF   PARIS. 

The  difference  between  the  English  and  French  taste  for 
flowers  and  plants  strikes  one  sufficiently  at  all  times,  but 
especially  so  when  visiting  the  smaller  nurseries  around  the 
metropolis.  In  the  environs  of  Loudon  we  find  nurserymen, 
both  large  and  small,  who  grow  every  variety  of  plants — some 
for  the  supply  of  Covent  Garden  Market ;  some  for  the  grati- 
fication of  individual  taste,  such  as  the  Orchid 
and  stove  plants  for  the  wealthier  class,  and 
the  florists'  flowers  for  those  who  have  less 
means  at  their  disposal  ;  and  others  myriads 
of  bedding-out  plants  for  the  vast  number  of 
persons  who  in  their  little  villa  gardens  de- 
light in  having  their  beds  of  Verbenas,  and 
Scarlet  Geraniums.  One  is  struck  in  Paris 
at  the  total  absence  of  all  this.  Two  objects 
seem  mainly  kept  m  view — the  decoration  of  the  in-door  apart- 
ment, or  some  large  and  showy  plants  for  the  shrubbery  or 
public  garden.  It  would  be  vain  to  look  near  Paris  for  such 
an  estalishment  as  Mr.  Turner's,  of  Slough,  or  Sir.  Hender- 
son's, of  St.  John's  Wood  ;  and  even  where  we  find  the  culti- 
vation of  anything  like  a  florists'  flower,  such  as  the  Phlox 
or  the  Hose,  it  is  the  foreign  trade  which  is  most  thought 
of.  This  arises,  as  I  have  before  said,  from  the  want  of  real 
love  for  flowers.  A  French  gentleman  or  lady  admires,  but 
does  not  love  them;  they  think  them  pretty,  they  help  to 
set  off  their  room  when  they  give  a  ball,  and  hence  Dra- 
caenas, Cordylines,  Chamrerops,  Phormiums,  and  such-like 
plants  have  great  charms  for  them,  and  are  in  great  demand; 
but  to  spend  the  time,  money,  and  trouble  on  them,  that  are  so 
cheerfully  accorded  around  our  great  city,  is  quite  foreign  to 
their  notions.  Greenhouses,  instead  of  being  the  rule  as  with 
us,  in  most  good-sized  houses,  are  there  the  exception.  This  was 
the  common  subject  of  complaint  amongst  the  French  nursery- 
men, and  I  could  see  had  some  ground  in  it. 

Monsieur  Liehyal, 
of  Ternes,  between  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Pare  de  Mont- 
ceaux,  is  well  known  to  many  admirers  of  the  Phlox,  as  the  most 
successful  raiser  of  seedlings  in  France,  or,  indeed,  elsewhere. 
Liervah,  Madame  de  Wendel,Dr.  Lacroix,  and  a  host  of  other  va- 
rieties, sufficiently  testifying  to  the  skill  with  which  he  has  worked, 
and  to  the  success  attending  his  perseverance.  The  autumn 
having  been  a  most  beautiful  one,  they  had  continued  in  bloom 
up  to  the  period  of  our  visit ;  and  although,  doubtless,  individual 
varieties  were  not  as  fine  as  earlier  in  the  season,  yet  one  could 
form  a  tolerably  good  estimate  of  them.  Now,  the  Phlox  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  dry,  clear  atmosphere  of  Paris.  It  is 
not  liable  to  be  shattered  by  rains  as  with  us,  even  in  the 
south  of  .England,  and  I,  therefore,  saw  it  under  as  favourable 
circumstances  as  could  well  be.  Is  it,  then,  likely  to  be  that 
universal  favourite  we  were  some  time  back  told  it  would  ?  Is 
it  to  supersede  the  Dahlia,  and  to  be  regarded  as  far  surpassing 
that  grand  autumnal  flower  ?  My  own  opinion  was  decidedly 
expressed  some  time  ago,  and  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  fully 
confirmed  by  what  I  saw  at  Monsieur  Licrval's.  He  not  only 
grows  a  large  number  of  seedlings  himself,  but  Mons.  Fontaine, 
and  others,  grow  upwards  of  -10,000  for  him.  From  these  the 
best  are  selected  for  his  own  ground,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation  ;  and  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  great 
sameness  of  colour  and  marking— white  with  a  dark  eye,  and 
crimson  or  rose  with  a  deeper  eye  of  the  same,  constituting, 
apparently,  the  types  of  all. 

Before  they  can  ever,  then,  be  universal  favourites,  some 
variety  of  colour  must  be  introduced  into  them.  Whether  this 
is  possible  must  be  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  raisers ; 
but  we  do  now  want  some  variety,  and  even  were  this  overcome, 
the  injury  that  they  so  readily  receive  from  rain  and  winds  will 
be  agaiDsi  them. 

Monsieur  Lierval,  out  of  the  large  number  of  seedlings,  has 
selected  six  to  be  sent  out  this  autumn.  Some  of  these  I  saw, 
and  certainly,  as  far  as  shape  and  size  are  concerned,  they  are 
an  advance  upon  their  predecessors.  In  sheltered  situations, 
and  in  mixed  borders,  nothing  looks  prettier  than  a  good  Phlox, 
and  anything  1  have  said  in  disparagement  of  it  is  only  intended 
to  counteract  too  high-flown  expectations  as  to  its  capability 
of  becoming  a  first-rate  florists'  flower. 
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To  Monsieur  Lierval  the  French  are  indebted  for  the  nu- 
merous vanities  of  Canna,  which  now  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  public  gardens  of  Paris,  and  France  generally; 
large  clumps  of  them  being  found  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  the 
Tuilleries,  around  the  Tour  de  St.  Jacques,  and  other  places. 
Some  years  ago  he  set  himself  to  the  task,  and  now  he  lias  quite 
a  xpecia/ite  For  their  cultivation.  They  certainly  are  very  fine, 
and  give  quite  an  exotic  character  to  the  garden,  and  take  away 
that  extreme  flatness  which  is  the  eyesore  in  the  bedding-out 
system  as  practised  amongst  us. 

How  it  rejoiced  my  heart  to  read  in  TrtE  Journal  of  Hor- 
ticulture iast  week,  from  so  able  a  judge  as  Mr.  Fish,  these 
words — "The  mind  Jongs  for  change.  It  pants  after  a  massive 
background  to  throw  back  the  dazzling  colours  ;  and  amid  the 
bewilderment  of  such  splendour,  it  sighs  for  the  relief  of  light 
and  shade  instead  of  level  massive  gorgeousness."  Just  so  : 
and  as  it  is  in  dress  so  in  this.  Betsy  must  wear  a  crinoline  as 
well  as  her  mistress,  and  Jeames  thinks  it  a  hard  thing  if  he 
cannot  wear  laydowns  and  mauve  ties  as  well  as  his  master. 
So  every  little  gardener  (like  your  humble  servant),  must  bed 
out  too,  for  to  be  out  of  the  fashion  is  to  be  out  of  the  world  ; 
and  if  my  lord  close  by  has  his  geometric,  of  course  we  must 
try  it. 

Now,  if  these  Cannas  would  bat  do  here,  they  would  be 
grand  things  to  come  in  for  this  purpose.  And  doubtless  when 
the  new  variegated  plants  from  Japan,  which  Mr.  Standish  is 
now  introducing  to  the  world,  become  more  common  and  larger 
they  will  add  a  new  feature  to  the  English  garden. 

Monsieur  Lierval  was  busily  engaged  preparing  to  cut  down 
his  Cannas  when  I  was  there.  They  are  cut  pretty  close,  and 
then  stored  away  in  dry  cellars  on  sand,  so  as  to  keep  them 
clear  of  frost  and  damp,  and  planted  out  in  the  following  spring, 
the  roots  easily  dividing  ;  the  habit  of  the-plant  being  to  throw 
up  suckers.  Amongst  the  prettiest  and  most  remarkable  varieties 
I  noticed  carnea,  mussefolia,  minima,  and  Van  Houttii,  the  latter 
with  yeilow  and  scarlet  flowers  of  considerable  size.  Generally 
speaking  the  bloom  is  not  of  much  importance. 

Another  plant  now  used  in  and  about  Paris  for  ornamentation 
is  the  Ricinus  (Castor-oil  plant),  which  attains  in  a  single  season 
the  height  of  S  feet  or  9  feet.  One  variety  cultivated  by  Mons. 
Lierval,  and  called  sauguinea  from  the  dark  red  character  of 
its  stems  and  leaves,  is  very  ornamental,  and  was  then  in  full 
fruit,  bearing  large  numbers  of  its  curiously  marked  seeds.  The 
greenhouses  were  filled  principally  with  Geraniums  and  soft- 
wooded  plants,  which  Mons.  Lierval  sends  to  the  flower  market 
held  in  the  "  Place  de  la  Madeleine  ;"  while  another  house  was 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Cordyliues  and  kindred  plants  for 
the  purposes  I  have  before  alluded  to. 

The  aspect  of  the  nursery  was  quite  foreign  to  our  notions, 
having  rather  too  much  of  negligence  about  it.  Business  is 
attended  to,  and  nothing  can  be  kinder  or  heartier  than  the 
manner  in  which  we  were  received  by  Mons.  Lierval  and  his 
son.  Indeed,  the  geniality  seems  common  to  the  craft  on  that 
side  of  the  water,  as,  indeed,  it  is  with  some  few  exceptions, 
on  this  side  also. — D.,  Deal. 


EENOVATTNG  OLD  OECHAED  FEUIT  TEEES. 

In  my  gardens  and  orchard  are  many  large  fruit  trees,  Pears, 
principally ;  but  also  Plums,  Apples,  and  Cherries,  which  have 
had  no  attention  given  them  for  years — six  years,  at  least,  I  mi 
told  :  consequently,  the  crops  are  inferior  every  way.  The  bark 
ia  generally  very  ragged  or  scaly,  and  the  trees  full  of  spray  and 
long,  thin,  pendulous  branches.  Will  you  inform  me  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  to  restore  them  to  the  best  possible 
condition  ?  They  are  old  trees— twenty  or  thirty  years  old — 
but  are  such  an  ornament  to  the  grounds  I  cannot  remove  them. 
— R.  W. 

[Your  case  is  one  of  a  great  many,  and  we  thank  you  for 
bringing  it  before  us  ;  but  if  you  had  stated  a  few  more  parti- 
culars respecting  the  situation,  character  of  the  soil,  and  other 
matters,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  have  suggested  a  remedy, 
but,  supposing  the  worst  evil  to  be  against  you — that  is,  super- 
abundance of  moisture  in  the  soil,  then  drain  it  as  quickly  and 
thoroughly  as  possible  by  all  means.  This  done,  thin  out  some 
of  the  small  spray  wood,  and  also  some  of  the  old  branches  ;  but 
do  not  be  too  severe  in  that  way  on  old  trees,  for,  like  animals 
and  the  human  family,  severe  amputation  is  not  easily  got  over 
late  in  life,  so  that  extensive  fruit-growers  prefer  destroying  an 


old  orchard  to  over-pruning  it  when  it  gets  old ;  but  the  trees 
may  be  made  more  orderly-looking  by  cutting  out  all  awkward- 
grown  branches,  being  careful,  however,  to  cut  as  little  as  pos- 
sible from  the  Cherries.  Apples  and  Pears  may  be  cut  more 
freely;  and  if  it  be  advisable  to  introduce  other  kinds,  cutting 
the  trees  down  to  something  like  a  dozen  forks  or  heads  for 
grafting  mny  be  advantageous,  if  the  trees  bo  not  older  than  what 
you  say  ;  but  if  very  old  and  worn  out  it  is  useless  to  graft ;  for, 
although  the  grafts  may  grow  and  even  prosper  for  three  or  four 
years,  it  is  usual  to  see  such  trees  die  off  at  some  unexpected 
time.  But,  supposing  the  trees  to  have  been  slightly  pruned  as 
described  above,  the  next  thing  is  to  whitewash  the  bole  and 
part  way  up  the  large  branches  wilh  a  thick  coating  of  lime 
whitewash  ;  and  some  mild  morning  in  April,  when  there  is  a 
heavy  dew,  or  when  the  trees  are  wet  with  fog  or  rain,  let  a 
man  dust  them  all  over  with  freshly-slacked  quicklime.  Much 
of  this  will,  of  course,  fall  to  the  ground  ;  but  a  part  will  stick 
to  the  moss-grown  branches,  and  lime  being  at  variance  with 
moss,  will  kill  much  of  it  :  of  course  some  of  it  may  be  removed 
at  pruning  time;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  it  all,  and  the 
above  is  the  easiest  way  of  destroying  a  part. 

If  your  orchard  be  on  ground  kept  in  tillage,  much  good  will 
be  done  by  only  digging  slightly  between  and  amongst  the 
trees,  as  deep  digging  and  heavy  cropping  are  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  trees.  Cherries  do  best  on  grass  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  Apples  or  Pears  to  be  so.  Much,  however,  depends 
on  the  subsoil,  and  something  on  the  situation  ;  but  all  these 
things  added  together  tend  to  make  an  orchard  look  older  than 
it  really  is  ;  for  under  favourable  circumstances  it  ought  only  to 
be  in  its  prime  at  twenty  or  thirty  years  old.  If,  however,  the 
remedies  given  above  be  not  attended  with  Che  desired  result, 
grubbing  up  is  the  only  alternative  ;  but  do  not  plant  trees  there 
again  until  it  has  been  a  year  or  two  under  cultivation  of  another 
kind,  and  all  draining  and  trenching  that  may  be  required  may 
be  then  effectually  done.] 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IEELAND—  No.  7. 

GARDEN  PABM,  DRU3ICONDRA. 
This  truly  beautiful  place,  situated  On  the  slope  of  a  brae 
some  three  miles  north  of  Dublin,  commands  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  the  metropolis,  from  east  to  west,  the  Dublin  mountains, 
and  the  summits  of  the  Wicklow  hills,  and  is  the  properly  of 
Mr.  Niven,  than  whom  no  man  living  could  more  thoroughly 
appreciate  its  charms  and  pleasing  associations. 

More  than  twenty-five  ago  we  formed  an  acquaintanceship  wilh 
Mr.  Niven  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  and  having  never 
seen  him  personally  until  we  met  him  the  previous  dav  at  Mr. 
Maekie's,  we  could'hardly  believe  he  could  be  the  Mr.  Niven,  so 
young  and  slim  and  active  he  looked  ;  whilst  we  had  formed  a  sort 
of  idea  of  a  great,  tall,  stout  man,  with  an  expansion  of  body 
somewhat  commensurate  with  the  largely  developed  refined  taste, 
the  artistic  and  poetical  eye,  the  elevated  thought,  the  correct 
judgment,  and  the  untiring  energy  to  improve  and  make  better 
each  and  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  that  we  for  long 
imagined  to  be  his  peculiar  characteristics.  And,  now,  after 
having  passed  through  the  initiatory  trials  and  troubles  of  gar- 
dening, after  having  given  the  benefits  of  his  genius  to  the  vice- 
regal lodges  at  the  Phoenix,  and  the  beautiful  botanic  garden  at 
Glasuevin,  it  was  very  pleasing  to  find  him  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  not  "  sitting  under,"  but  actively  at  work  among 
his  own  Tines  in  that  little  paradise  which  he  has  formed  out  of 
what  previously  was  a  tangled  scene  of  briars  and  thistles, 
desolation  and  ruin  ;  the  very  strength  and  luxuriance  of  the 
weeds,  which  would  have  appalled  many,  telling  him  that  suih 
soil  rightly  used,  would  be  equally  fertile  in  producing  vege- 
tables, fruits,  flowers,  andshrubs,  for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  man. 
The  title  "  Garden  Farm,"  appropriate  as  it  is,  will  not  give 
a  right  idea  of  the  place  to  our  readers,  unless  they  can  associate 
with  that  all  the  interest  and  neatness  of  a  well-kept  plea  are 
ground  and  (lower  garden.  The  entrance  gate  of  elegant  iron 
workmanship,  with  its  suitable  pillars,  stands  at  righl  ;  .  ■  lea 
with  the  highway,  but  sufficiently  back  from  it  to  permit  of  a 
nice  sweep  on  each  side  bounded  by  a  wall.  A  little  from  the 
gate  there  is  a  pretty  lodge,  so  that  the  gate  may  be  proptrly 
attended  to.  Besides  the  dignity  which  the  above  sweep  gives 
to  the  entrance,  room  is  provided  for  carriages  to  wait,  without 
intruding  on  the  highway  ;  as,  though  the  place  might  by  BOffle 
be  considered  a  demesne,"  Mr.  Niven  just  calls  his  pretty  home  a 
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cottage,  and,  therefore,  neither  carriages  nor  horses  are  allowed 
inside  the  gate.  We  found  out  this  from  noticing  how  nice  the 
road  or  broad  walk  was  kept.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  must  here  be  on  a  par  with  the  visiting  gardener. 
Having  only  an  umbrella  for  a  pony,  we  could  take  it  with  us. 
There  is  a  back  way  for  carts  taking  manure,  of  which  vast 
quantities  are  used,  and  bringing  and  removing  other  tilings  ; 
but  Mr.  Niven  escapes  all  the  anxieties  of  horses  and  stabling, 
by  hiring  at  so  much  per  ton  when  wanted,  and  finds  that  it  is 
for  him  by  far  the  most  economical. 

The  breadth  of  this  fine  walk  contracts  a  little  after  you  pass 
the  first  curve  from  the  gate,  and  then  about  a  hundred  yards 
more  or  so,  it  is  joined  by  another  at  right  angles  some  G  feet 
wide,  that  takes  you  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  for  some  two 
hundred  yards  to  Mr.  Niven's  cottage.  The  sides  of  the  first 
walk,  in  addition  to  commoner  things,  are  well  stored  with  all  the 
newer  shrubs  and  trees  in  excellent  condition,  and  so  as  here  to 
conceal  all  traces  of  the  market  garden.  Beyond  the  point  of 
junction  referred  to,  the  walk  is  carried  on,  but  gradually 
assumes  the  character  of  the  useful  among  acres  of  fruit  trees, 
and  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale.  The  narrower  walk  leading  to  the 
cottage  has  a  new  house  on  each  side,  about  40  feet  from  the 
walk,  of  which  Mr.  Niven  has  kindly  sent  us  a  section.  From 
these  houses  to  the  walk  the  space  is  filled  with  flower-beds. 
Nearer  the  cottage  or  mansion  the  ground  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
th«  finer  shrubs  and  smaller  evergreens,  but  grouped  instead  of 
being  arranged  in  lines  or  square  beds.  The  house  has  a  terrace 
landing  of  its  own,  a  sloping  bank,  and  steps  in  the  centre,  and 
some  fine  shrubs  on  the  slope,  and  all  the  openings  carpeted  with 
Cerastium  arvense. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  there  is  a  wide  margin  of  the  same 
by  the  sides  of  the  walk  from  the  gate,  which,  without  examin- 
ing, we  took  to  be  the  Moss  Saxifrage :  it  is  close,  compact,  and 
green — a  sheet  of  white  in  early  summer.  It  gets  a  skiff  with 
a  scythe  once  a-year,  and  the  sweepings  are  used  for  covering 
fruit  trees  in  pots  to  lessen  evaporation  in  summer ;  for  here 
every — even  the  smallest — thing  is  made  to  serve  a  purpose. 
Beyond  that  sloping  bank  there  is  a  regular  flower  garden  of 
shrubs,  chiefly  the  best  and  most  valuable  evergreens,  Cupressus, 
Thujas,  Wellingtonias,  Araucarias,  &c.  The  beds  are  laid  out  quite 
artistic,  some  of  them  have  only  from  three  to  fire  plants  ;  but 
all  the  beds  divided  from  each  other  by  some  two-feet  gravel 
walks,  and  each  bed  is  surrounded  with  its  own  low  hardy 
edging,  as  Crassidas  of  sorts,  Sedums  of  sorts,  Silenes,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  Thrift,  especially  a  very  dark  variety,  Cerastium  tomento- 
sum,  Sempervivums,  and  Saxifragas,  &c.  Here  is  a  fine  reserve 
for  alpine  plants.  Of  course  the  fine  little  trees  in  all  these  artistic 
beds  are  for  sale,  as  well  as  those  elsewhere ;  but  it  requires 
little  more  trouble  to  take  them  up  and  replace  them  than  if  the 
same  work  was  done  in  nursery  lines ;  whilst  in  such  a  position 
the  so  managing  them  gives  an  artistic  ornamental  character  to 
the  place  that  any  common  arrangement  would  fail  to  effect. 

Having  mentioned  the  edgings  of  these  beds,  we  must  not  omit 
to  state  that  a  little  farther  westward  a  long-raised  bed,  some 
5  feet  wide,  is  devoted  to  a  rich  collection  of  alpines ;  boards  and 
stakes  keep  up  the  sides  of  the  bed,  some  18  inches  above  the 
ground  level,  and  thus  the  plants  are  kept  from  many  enemies, 
and  much  easier  examined  by  the  lovers  of  the  minute  in  vege- 
table beauty.  In  passing  we  may  notice,  that  the  Cerastium 
arvense,  of  which  there  are  such  quantities  here,  seems  a  darker- 
foliaged  variety  than  what  we  used  to  consider  as  the  arvense, 
which  had  a  little  of  the  grey  in  its  small  foliage,  and  this  led 
us  to  think  at  first  that  it  was  a  variety  of  the  Moss  Saxifrage. 
For  shady  places,  and  even  in  sunny  places,  where  it  can  get 
something  cool  to  cling  to,  as  little  stones,  &c,  the  Saxifraga 
hypuoides  makes  a  fine  verge,  where  there  is  little  necessity  for 
trampling  or  sweeping  ;  and  this  Cerastium  of  Mr.  Nivens  would 
be  even  easier  managed,  and  would  yield  the  attractions  of  a 
green  bank  or  verge,  at  a  tithe  of  the  ultimate  expense  of  a  grass 
one  well  kept.  Some  amateurs  stare  when  I  tell  them  that  their 
grass  verges  will  be  more  expensive  than  their  flower-beds  ;  but 
they  begin  to  find  out  what  it  is  to  keep  them  nice,  by  machinery, 
or  mowing,  and  clipping,  and  picking,  and  sweeping  the  edges 
once  a-week,  or  ten  days  at  farthest,  all  the  summer  time.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  switch  of  a  scythe  once  a-year. 

In  the  alpine-bed,  among  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 
were  some  fine  little  Gnaphaliums,  and  especially  dioicum ; 
Erinus  alpina  ;  Sempervivum  californicum,  a  beautiful  gem  for 
setting  round  some  little  flower-bed  where  the  flowers  were  only 
a  few  inches  in  height,  and  others  of  the  same  genus,  as  ciliatum, 


crustatum  and  others;  Hernieria  glabra,  a  green  trailing  plant 
much  smaller  than  the  Cerastium  spoken  of  above ;  the  beauti- 
ful dwarf-trailing  Thymus  azoricus  ;  Silene  exscapa,  for  clinging 
to  a  stone  or  rock ;  Saxifraga  in  great  force,  some  of  the  rarest 
being,  perhaps,  Rachelie ;  Caryophalea,  a  very  dwarf  sort  with 
large  white  flowers  ;  and  such  kinds  as  oppositifolia,  and  oppo- 
sitifolia  alba  ;  Draba  aizoides,  Aizoon,  pdosa,  &c.  ;  Arenarias,  as 
balearica,  so  close  in  habit,  and  laricifolia,  so  close,  and  green, 
and  creeping  when  the  white   flowers  are  gone  ;  Phlox  subulata, 

t  and    all   or   most  of  the   best    dwarfs   as   procumbens,  verna, 

I  setacea,  &c.  j  Frankenia  lrevis,  a  pretty  low  green  trading  plant ; 
and  so  are  corymbosa,   mollis,  and  ericifolia,  which  latter  is  a 

|  little  tender,  as  it  comes  from  the  Canaries ;  Veronica  saxatilis, 
a  pretty  minute  beauty ;  and  numbers  more  equally  small,  as 
serpylhfolia,   &c,   and    the    pretty-leaved   trailing   Polygonum 

•  complexum,  &e. 

I  North  from  these  alpine-beds  are  large  quarters  of  fruit  trees 
trained  to  trellises,  and  of  all  sizes,  so  that  a  gentleman  might 
come  with  his  gardener  and  pretty  well  stock  his  walls  and 
quarters  at  once.  These  trellises  are  formed  by  driving  in  Btakea 
along  the  centre  of  a  ridge,  and  then  fastening  slight  rods  length- 
wise on  each  side  of  the  stakes.  These  ridges  are  considerably 
elevated,  and  in  some  cases  are  9  feet  apart,  and  in  other  cases 

,  11  feet  or  more ;  but  when  that  width  and  wider,  there  is 
generally  a  row  of  dwarf  bushes  or  pyramids  in  the  valley  between 
the  ridges.  Though  the  trees  be  planted  on  each  side  of  the 
trellis,  yet  from  being  so  elevated,  and  large  and  small  so  regu- 
larly moved,  they  can  be  raised  easily  with  a  fine  supply   of 

j  roots,  and  if  planted  early  would  bear  the  following  season. 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.,  were  in  excellent  condition. 
In  other  quarters  trees  were  trained  as  bushes  and  pyramids, 
and  pinched  in  so  as  to  be  masses  of  flower-buds.  Other  places 
had  lots  of  trees  in. the  bush  and  pyramidal  style,  seemingly 
more  for  fruit  than  for  sale  ;  and  in  these  the  ridges  were  covered 
as  undergrowth  with  Strawberries,  and  apparently  in  the  highest 
luxuriance.      Besides  these  banks  acres  of  ground  are  devoted 

j  to  Strawberry  culture — some  planted  on  the  level,  some  on  the 
rounded  bed,  and  all  looking  well.  Many  sorts  are  grown,  but 
Mr.  Niven  thinks  none  for  quality  and  quantity  comes  near  to 
the  Princess  Frederick  William — one,  we  think,  of  his  own  raising, 
and  which  must  be  prolific  indeed,  as  on  comparing  it  fairly 
with  every  other  fashionable  and  well-proved  kind,  he  found 
that  it  yielded  at  least  a  third  more  produce. 

Other  small  fruits  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  chiefly 
for  the  fruit  being  sent  to  market.  There  were  great  quarters 
of  Raspberries  that  you  could  scarcely  see  into,  they  were  so 
luxuriant,  and  several  plantations  of  the  last  and  the  present 
year.  These  two  are  raised  on  banks  at  first,  to  give  more  room 
for  green  and  other  crops  between  them  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
by  that  time  the  dunging  and  enriching  the  ground  brings  it 
pretty  well  to  a  level,  and  the  roots  of  the  Raspberries  monopo- 
lise all  the  advantages.  Rows  and  quarters  of  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  are  nicely  pyramided  and  summer-pinched,  to 
concentrate  the  fruit-buds,  and  thus  not  only  enable  the  fruit 
to  be  easier  gathered,  but  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  fruit  in 
the  least  possible  room.  Plenty  of  these  and  most  fruiting  trees 
may  be  raised  at  once  for  orchard-houses  or  miniature  fruit 
gardens.  For  those  who  prefer  plants  in  pots,  we  observed  many 
nice  little  plants  of  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  &c.,  plunged  in 
pots  out  of  doors  ;  but  most  of  the  young  bush  and  pyramidal 
Peach  trees,  and  the  tenderest  Apricots,  &c,  were  still  in  the 
orchard-house,  and  in  such  a  wet  season  be  likely  to  continue 
there  until  the  leaves  were  dropping  at  least. 

This  orchard,  or,  rather,  heated  house — as  it  is  heated 
very  successfully  by  earthenware  pipes  with  cemented  joints — is 
75  feet  long  and  2  i  feet  wide,  with  a  raised  bed  on  each  side,  and 
a  wide  raised  bed  in  the  centre,  with  a  pathway  on  each  side. 
In  the  side  beds  Vines  are  planted,  the  roots  also  feeding  out- 
side ;  the  surface  of  the  bed  was  also  filled.  The  w  ide  centre 
bed  was  crammed  with  nice  young,  Peach  trees,  all  summer- 
nipped,  some  in  pots,  and  some  out  of  pots,  as  the  moving  them 
was  found  to  be  no  trouble.  Looking  at  them,  you  could  not 
Jell  which  were  in  pots  or  which  out,  partly  owing  to  the 
equality  of  growth  and  partly  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed 
being  carpeted  with  the  mowings  of  Cerastium  arvense.  The 
little  fire  heat  was  found  of  use  for  them  in  such  a  wet  dull 
season  as  it  has  been  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Niv^n  told 
us  there  was  a  growing  demand  for  such  plants,  and  that  if  they 
did  not  all  sell,  the  fruit  would.  The  house  looked  rather  tempt- 
ing before  breakfast  on  the  14th  of  September.     The  Vines  were 
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confined  chiefly  to  the  width  of  the  side  bed  and  the  width  of 
the  passages  overhead  ;  but  a  rod  was  allowed  to  cross  the 
house  every  12  feet  or  15  feet,  which  gave  it  an  elegant  appear- 
anoe.  Over  that  space  the  bundles  were  pretty  well  as  thick 
as  they  would  grow  ;  the   bunches  rather  small,  it  is  true,  and 


Sectional  Lines  of  Mr.  Niven's 


the  berries  not  extraordinary  for  size  ;  but  Mr.  Niven  told  us 
he  found  comparatively  few  would  give  the  price  lor  extra  fine 
fruit ;  and  that  he  could  make  much  more  money  out  of  the 
heavy  crop  of  smaller  bunches.  When  a  better  taste  prevailed 
lie  could  meet  it  by  taking  half  his  present  crop. 

lew  Form  of  Span-roofed  Houses. 


The  other  glass  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  are  the  two  houses 
standing  north  and  south  near  the  walk  previously  alluded 
to.  They  are  exceedingly  well  finished,  very  elegant,  and  we 
would  rather  not  state  the  economical  sum  they  cost.  It 
was  Mr.  Niven's  design  to  send  a  paper  on  these  to  some 
learned  Society,  such  as  the  British  Association,  and,  there- 
fore, our  readers  must  feel  all  the  more  obliged  to  him  for 
consenting  to  make  them  the  first  judges  of  this  new  mode  of 
glass-roofing.  He  states,  "  In  reply  to  your  note,  I  send  you 
annexed  the  exact  sectional  line3  of  my  new  form  of  houses, 
the  angled  form  admitting  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  rays 
of  light  and  heat  to  act  more  or  less  rectangularly  upon  their 
respective  side  and  roof  surface.  The  rest  I  may  leave  to  you, 
who  have  seen  them  in  operation.  Only  this  I  may  add,  that 
my  principal  object  in  the  contriving  of  these  structures  has 
been  economy  of  space  and  capital,  and  instead  of  expensive, 
one-sided  glass-covered  walls,  to  have  them  extended,  fruit  or 
plant-house  promenades,  with  every  superficial  foot  of  internal 
surface  usefully  occupied  or  available,  and  so  finished  as  to  be 
equally  adapted  either  to  the  pleasure  ground  or  the  general 
garden." 

Mr.  Niven's  drawing  speak3  for  itself.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  direct  light  thrown  into  Buch  houses.  A  few 
things  may  be  stated  as  explanatory.  There  was  no  heating 
of  the  houses  when  we  were  there.  One  house  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  Peaches,  and  the  other  chiefly  to  Vines.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Vines  at  least  would  be  none  the  worse  of  a 
little  fire  heat,  and  if  both  were  heated  a  little,  they  would 
furnish  storehouses  for  many  things  in  winter.  The  houses 
being  built  on  the  slope  of  the  ground,  will  be  heated  more 
easily  than  if  on  the  dead  level.  A  furnace,  an  Arnott's  stove, 
&c.,  placed  at  the  lower  end,  would  render  such  a  house  safe,  as 
the  cold  air  would  be  drawn  along  the  pathway  to  the  stove, 


and  the  heated  air  pass  along  the  roof  to  the  other  end.  We 
presume  the  pipes  on  the  lower  lesser  bed  next  the  pathway  are 
for  heating-pipes,  and  instead  of  being  covered  with  plunging 
material  as  shown,  could  be  exposed  when  most  heat  was 
wanted.  Mr.  Niven  was  doing  more  in  these  houses  than  he 
has  even  represented  in  the  drawing.  The  plants  at  the  side  of 
the  path  were  dwarfer,  but  in  one  house  the  side  lines  of  the 
higher  bed  were  filled  with  bush  pyramidal  Vines,  looking  the 
very  picture  of  health  and  compactness,  and  by  stopping,  though 
the  bunches  of  laterals  had  green  leaves  enough,  the  two  or  three 
backmost  buds  on  the  shoots  of  the  season  were  plump  and 
brown.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  was  another  Vine 
trained  espalier  fashion  near  the  outside,  which  was  also  looking 
well.  A  similar  plan  was  followed  in  the  Peach-house.  The 
bush  or  pyramidal  trees  were  planted  out  on  the  high  bed  next 
the  path,  and  another  line  to  be  trained  trellis  fashion  near  the 
outsides,  but  the  shoots  far  apart,  and  these  to  be  furnished 
with  spurs,  and  kept  to  spurs  instead  of  young  shoots  by 
constant  nipping  back  in  summer.  So  that,  in  fact,  by  not 
allowing  these  side  trees  to  rise  too  high,  Mr.  Niven  was  actually 
doing  much  more  in  these  houses  than  he  has  represented  in  the 
drawing.  Of  course,  he  knows  all  about  root-pruning  or  re- 
planting, when  a  tree  threatens  to  want  too  much  room  from 
over-luxuriance.  We  have  no  doubt  these  houses  will  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  will  be  a  fine  promenade,  especially 
as  the  fruit  gets  ripe. 

Two  or  three  more  things  should  be  noticed.  The  whole  roof 
is  fixed  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  moveable  squares  in 
the  middle  of  the  120-feet  length.  Of  course,  the  angular  space 
above  the  doors  in  each  end,  and  even  the  doors  themselves,  are 
open  in  very  hot  days.  The  massive  brick  pillars  at  the  ends 
exist,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  only  there ;  but  lesser  ones  of 
9  inches,  we  think,  are  placed  every  10  feet  or  12  feet,  and  on 
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these  the  plate  is  fixed,  thus  leaving  the  outside  border  and 
inside  with  free  access  to  each  other.  The  mode  of  giving  air 
at  the  sides  is  also  peculiar,  lhe  sides  consist  of  two  boards,  an 
inner  and  an  outer  board.  The  inner  one  is  fixed,  but  with 
oval  holes  cut  in  it— say  2  feet  by  7  inches,  and  an  equal  space 
left  between  each  opening.     Thus — 


<  > 


O 


The  outer  board  is  made  to  slide  in  a  groove  top  and  bottom, 
and  openings  of  a  similar  size  made  in  it,  but  the  openings  in 
the  outer  board  will  go  against  the  close  part  in  the  inner  board. 
When,  therefore,  you  pull  the  outer  board  along  the  grooves, 
you  may  give  an  inch  of  air  at  each  of  these  openings,  or  pull 
far  enough  to  open  the  whole  space,  by  having  the  openings  of 
both  boards  flush  with  each  other.  By  this  mode  an  extra 
board  is  wanted  on  each  side,  but  the  expense  and  the  bother  of 
hinges,  and  catches,  and  handles  are  avoided. 

Before  leaving  speaking  of  fruit,  we  must  notice  a  Pear  tree 
on  the  east  and  south  side  of  the  cottage,  having  forty  branches 
and  as  many  different  kinds  of  Pears  ripening  in  succession,  and 
in  common  years  furnishing  a  good  supply  for  a  moderate 
family.  Tins  year  the  supply  was  below  the  average,  though 
there  were  some  fine  fruit.  An  essay  on  such  Pear-growing  was 
read  by  Mr.  Niven  before  the  British  Association  in  1858. 

We  have  mentioned  no  ornamental  trees  ;  but  we  thought 
the  Weeping  Willows  more  handsome  than  usual.  And  speak- 
ing of  the  Willow  leads  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Niven  has  large 
quarters  of  all  the  best  Willows  as  stools,  and  especially  the 
packthread  Willow,  the  best  of  all  for  economical  purposes  ; 
and  all,  and  especially  the  latter,  in  the  greatest  luxuriance. 
Strange  that  so  much  should  be  paid  to  foreigners  for  Willows 
when  they  could  be  such  a  remunerative  crop  at  home. 

We  find,  however,  that  we  have  gossipped  so  long,  that  we 
must  leave  perhaps  the  best  of  the  tale  untold — about  vegetables, 
worth  the  attention  of  young  gardeners  going  some  distance  to 
see.  We  saw  little  of  summer  vegetables  but  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Turnips,  and  especially  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  and  Rhubarb — 
acres  and  acres  of  the  latter  were  fine.  The  great  secret  of  all  is 
deep  digging,  heavy  dunging,  and  abundance  of  rich  water.  A 
large  clothes-washing  establishment  stands  even  a  little  higher 
than  the  farm,  connected  with  a  female  religious  order;  and  the 
rich  liquid  from  such  a  large  place,  instead  of  being  a  nuisance 
as  formerly,  is  run  into  tanks  on  the  farm,  and,  by  means  of 
moveable  pumps  and  moveable  water-troughs,  is  made  to  water 
and  irrigate  those  crops  that  can  take  in  all  such  strong  food, 
and  even  look  out  for  more.  Whole  quarters  of  Rhubarb  had 
the  rows  enclosed  with  boards  at  the  sides,  and  two  or  three-feet 
boards  put  across  the  top,  ere  long  with  or  without  heating 
material  at  the  sides ;  merely  from  preventing  the  heat  of  the 
earth  from  freely  escaping  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  early  to  such 
maturity  as  to  fit  it  for  the  market.  Large  quantities  of  Sea- 
kale  are  whipped  up,  tied  into  dish-bundles,  and  after  being  a 
certain  time  in  a  warm  dark  place,  are  sent  to  tickle  the  appetite 
of  the  good  people  in  Dublin. 

In  leaving  this  interesting  place,  *re  could  not  help  wishing 
that  the  worthy  proprietor  might  live  many,  many  more  vears, 
to  inculcate  prudence,  forethought,  activity,  industry,  aud  honest 
thrift,  by  the  most  successful  of  all  teaching — example  ;  to  im- 
press on  still  many  more  pupils  the  necessity  of  self-denial, 
self-control,  self-instruction,  and  thorough  fidelity  as  the  first 
necessary  steps  to  lasting  social  advancement ;  to  show  them  the 
importance  of  the  great  Christian  principles  of  moral  obligation 
for  regulating  their  conduct  in  life;  and,  in  fine,  by  his  taste  for 
and  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  to  be  the  means  of  diffusing  a 
still  more  ripening  and  elevating  influence  over  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  R.  Fish. 


MODE    OF    STRIKING    CUTTINGS-DIVIDING 
AGAPANTHUS   UMBELLATUS. 

In  your  No.  27,  of  the  let  ult.,  is  a  suggestion  of  your  corres- 
pondent Mr.  Beaton,  of  a  novel  mode  of  striking  cuttings  by  the 
assistance  of  warm  air  confined  between  the  edges  of  a  tube  set 
upright  on  the  ground,  and  a  11  nver-pot  dropped  into  it  just 
fitting  at  the  rim  ;  the  escape  of  air  King  prevented  by  the  use 
of  cement,  or  of  putty. 

As  there  would  be  some  uncertainty  in  these  articles  remain- 
ing firm  when  exposed  to  the  sun  or  drying  wind,  I  venture  to 


suggest  that  a  potter  might  make  the  article  complete  and  air- 
tight in  itself,  excepting  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  which 
I  presume  would  be  required. 

I  have  a  fine  ^gupanthus  umbellatus  just  gone  out  of  bloom  ; 
the  roots  have  burst  the  pot.  I  am  informed  by  Loudon  and 
others  that  the  plants  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots, 
but  the  season  for  that  operation  is  not  mentioned  ;  for  the 
present  I  have  placed  the  plant  in  a  pot  a  trifle  larger,  12  inches 
diameter. — Z.  A. 

[The  double  pot  all  in  one  piece,  as  here  suggested,  would 
answer  very  well ;  but  in  large  establishments  nothing  of  the 
kind  would  be  so  handy  as  common  pots,  and  upright  or  bulb 
pots,  the  upright  ones  to  be  outside,  and  to  9ecure  the  space 
between  the  edges  with  a  bit  of  common  clay.  Then,  when  the 
pots  were  not  in  this  use  they  would  be  free  for  common  work. 
As  yet  Mr.  Beaton  has  used  only  the  common  kinds  of  pots 
and  they  answer  perfectly.     The  system  is  very  good  indeed. 

The  very  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  is  the  best  time  to 
divide  a  large  plant  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  the  blue  African 
Lily — a  severe  work  it  is  too — all  the  roots  must  be  cut  through 
the  ball  to  get  the  divisions.] 


INSECTS   ON   FERNS— SOIL  FOR  PRIMULA 
FARINOSA. 

Will  you  please  to  tell  me  how  to  destroy  insects  on  Ferns? 
I  found  a  few  on  mine  lately,  and  smoked  them  with  aphis  pastils. 
The  result  was  that  all  the  young  fronds  were  killed.  The 
plants,  however,  were  not  otherwise  hurt. 

"  W.,"  at  page  148,  will  find  nothing  so  good  as  cocoa-nut 
refuse  for  Primula  farinosa — indeed,  it  is  as  excellent  for  all 
bog  plants  as  for  Ferns  and  bulbs. — R.  W.  E. 

[Perhaps  you  placed  the  pastils  too  close  to  the  Ferns.  Fumi- 
gating with  tobacco  smoke,  or  syringing  with  Gishurst  Com- 
pound will  kill  the  aphides  on  Ferns.  Thanks  for  the  hint 
about  British  Wild  Flowers.] 


PEARS   OF  THIS  YEAR. 

We  never  knew  Pears  much  more  deficient  in  quantity,  and 
never  better  in  quality,  than  they  are  this  year.  They  are  also 
remarkable  for  their  large  size. 

Chaumontels  from  the  Channel  Islands,  weighing  from  24  to 
34  ozs.,  are  commonly  to  be  bought  at  the  London  fruiterers; 
and  they  have  be.  n  exhibited  even  an  ounce  or  two  over  the 
highest  of  those  weights.  The  heaviest  specimen  on  record 
weighed  38  ozs.  and  was  presented  to  the  Queen  in  1849. 

Recently  we  tasted  a  seedling  Pear  from  a  wall  in  North  Wales, 
the  parent  of  which  Pear  was  one  of  the  old  Bergamots.  It 
weighed  21  ozs.,  and  the  raiser,  a  clergyman,  says  that  he  haa 
grown  them  weighing  40  ozs. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  in  November, 
Mr.  Solomons  exhibited  some  imported  Pears,  among  which  were 
Beurre  Diels  weighing  2  lbs.  each,  Catillacs  weighing  2  }  lbs.,  and 
twelve  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  weighing  39  lbs.  These  last- 
named,  therefore,  averaged  3^  lbs.  each,  which  prepares  us  for 
believing  the  following  statements  in  the  Californian  newspapers. 

The  Largest  Tear  yet. —  The  Napa  Reporter  thus  notices  a 
Pear  : — "  California  is  noted  for  large  vegetable  growths.  We 
have  one  now  to  chronicle  in  the  shape  of  a  Pear,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  size.  It  was  raised  by  W.  S.  Jacks,  of  Napa 
City;  is  18£  inches  by  VI  k  inches  in  circumference ;  weighs  4  lbs., 
and  is  of  the  kind  called  Pound  Pear.  It  will  be  sent  to  tiie 
Eastern  States  for  exhibition." 

The  Sacramento  Union  says : — 

"An  Immense  Tear. — We  received  yesterday  a  Pear  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Augouleme  variety,  the  weight  of  which  was  35J  ozs. 
A  citizen  of  Shasta,  in  forwarding  it  says,  under  date  of  September 
25th  : — '  Benjamin  Swasey  sends  you  this  day,  through  Wells, 
Fargo,  &  Co.'s  Express,  a  Mammoth  Pear  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  variety,  weighing  35J-  ounces.  It  is  one  only  of 
the  many  fine  productions  of  his  well-known  orchard,  at  the 
Lower  Springs,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Shasta.  The 
tree  that  bore  the  above  specimen  is  a  dwarf,  three  years  from 
the  seed,  and  has  matured  in  all,  the  present  season,  thhty-two 
Pears,  the  twelve  largest  of  which  weighed  18  lbs.  10  ozs. ;  the 
remaining  twenty  weighed  27i  lbs.  Swasey's  orchard  is  happily 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  fine  fruit.     It  is  located  about  two 
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miles  from  the  Sacramento  river,  among  the  foot  lulls,  and  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet  above  the  river.  The  soil  is  a 
red  clayey  loam.'  " 

"A  Profitable  Apple  Crop. — There  is  an  Apple  orchard  on 
Benson's  ranch,  in  San  Joaquin  co.,  containing  near  500  bearing 
trees  six  years  old,  and  all  loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with 
spli'ii'li.l  fruit.  We  observed  trees  containing  the  finest  specimens 
of  Rambo,  Red-streak,  Joanetting  and  Gloria  Mundi  fruit  we 
ever  saw  in  any  orchard.  These  apples  sell  readily  on  the  farm 
at  eight  cents  per  pound,  or  three  dollars  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel.  A  number  of  the  trees  are  bearing  as  much  as  six  to 
eight  bushels  each,  and  the  entire  product  of  the  orchard  will  be 
worth  a  small  competency.  When  the  home  market  is  satisfied, 
the  proprietors  will  take  what  is  left  to  the  mountain  towns  and 
to  Washoe,  whither  there  is  a  remunerative  market.  All  the 
trees  have  been  cultivated  this  year  without  any  irrigation,  in  a 
sandy  soil,  the  surface  of  which  is  about  10  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water  of  tile  river." — Stockton  Reporter. 

Large  Plums. — The  Oregon  Farmer  says  : — "Mr.  S.  Duelling, 
of  Milwaukie  Nursery,  laid  on  our.  table,  three  Plums  of  the 
Yellow  Egg  variety,  which  weighed,  in  the  aggregate,  11  ozs. 
The  largest  of  them  weighed  4  ozs." 

These  details  bring  to  our  recollection  that  this  is  the  season 
when  certain  parties  prowl  about  the  country,  and  victimise  the 
too-readily  credulous  with  all  kinds  of  gardening  prodigies,  such 
as  blue  Dahlias,  yellow  Snowdrops,  and  Brobdignag  fruits!' 

The  last  device  in  this  way  was  managed  by  an  American. 
Seeing  some  extraordinarily  large  Pears,  of  French  growth,  he 
bought  a  dozen — giving  about  5s.  each  for  them.  He  then 
bought  five  hundred  maiden  Pear  trees,  of  some  common  variety, 
at  1*.  6d.  each,  proceeded  to  two  country  towns,  exposed  the 
gigantic  Pears  in  a  window  fronting  the  high  street,  on  the  mar- 
ket day,  stated  that  the  trees  bore  Pears  like  those  twelve  he  ex- 
hibited, and  sold  the  whole  of  his  trees  for  5s.  each. 


NOTES  ON  MY  HERBACEOUS  GARDEN 

MADE    IN   THE    TEAKS    1853-4,    WITH    A    PEW   ADDITIONS. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  following  remarks  is  just  this. 
They  are  notes  made  of  such  plants  as  I  then  grew  in  an  her- 
baceous garden,  devoted  expressly  to  that  class  of  plants  which 
I  had  at  that  time  under  my  care. 

These  notes  were  never  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  public, 
bu*  were  jotted  down,  sometimes  in  haste,  expressly  for  my  own 
use  and  guidance ;  but  seeing  that  imforruation  is-  needed  re- 
specting any  useful  kinds  of  herbaceous,  plants,  I  copy  a  few  of 
them  which  I  think  most  deserving  of  notice,  and  submit  them 
to  the  Editors  of  The  Journal  of.  Borticudtuke  ;  and  if  they 
only  add  the  smallest  particle  of  assistance  in  putting  down  the 
present  system  of  bedding,  I  shall  deem  myself  abundantly 
rewarded. 

Notes  op  Bed  No  T,.op;  Medium  Size. 

Filled  at  the  beginning  of  October  with  nice  strong  plants  of 
Delphinium  formosum.  These,  plants- were  obtained  from  old 
ones  which  were  taken  up  the  summer  ■  previously,  and  parted, 
and  planted  in  the  reserve  garden,  I  have  invariably  found  these 
to  flower  much  stronger  than  seedlings.. 

Round  the  sides  of  the,  bed  were  Crocuses,  Tulips,  4c,  to  add 
a  gay  appearance  in  early  Bpring.  Some  now-a-days,  prefer  to 
peg  down  the  Delphinium,  but  Ilike  to  see  it,  enjoying;  its  own 
natural  habit,  although,  by  following  the  latter  course,  it)re,quii'es 
some  support  when  in  exposed  situations. 

The  lfiisstr  week  in  April'  brings  with  it;  a,,  good  show.-of'flower. 
from  the  Crocuses ;  the  Tulips  are  fast  pushing  up  their  flower- 
heads,  and  the  Delphiniums  are  making  good  progress,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  fine  show,  of  flower.  This  I  consider  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  early,  autumn  planting— a  decided  advantage, 
certainly,  and  when  practicable  should  never  b;  lost  sight  of  in 
the  cultivation  of  most  kindsof  herbaceous  plants.  At  the  close 
of  May  we  have  the  Delphiniums  in  all  their  beauty,  and'  very 
worthy  objects  of  much  attraction. 

Six  weeks  later,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Delphiniums  being  well 
nigh  gone,  I  begin  to  prepare  them  at  once  for  a  change  of 
quarters — that  of  the  reserve  garden.  Here  they  will  undergo  pre- 
cisely the  same  treatment  as  last  year ;  parting  at  the  roots, 
shading,  and  frequent  waterings  are  all  they  require  to  make  them 
good  plants  for  the  coming  autumn. 

The  bed  now  is  forked  over,  not  too  deeply,  as  it  is  likely  at 


this  season  to  suffer  from  drought  j  and  on  the  first  dull  or  cloudy 
day  I  will  bring  from  the  reserve  garden  sufficient  plants  to  fill 
it  of  the  Rudbeckia  pulcherrima  (I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  second  name).  It  was  a  variety  growing  about  2  feet 
high.  These  have  been  standing  in  patches  about  8  inches 
over,  and  are  now  just  pushing  their  flower-stalks,  and  will  re- 
move without  experiencing  any  serious  check,  and  will  from  this 
time  produce  an  abundant  display  of  flower  till  frost  makes  its 
appearance  in  autumn. 

The  above  may  be  considered  a  history  of  an  herbaceous-bed 
and  its  occupants  for  a  year,  and  will  show  the  reader  what  in 
an  ordinary  system  has  been  done.  What  might  be  accom- 
plished if  a  regular  system  was  laid  down  has  yet  to  be  seen,  but 
can  only  be  attained  by  a  zeaWis  advocate  of  the  subject  he  is 
handling.  Objections  and  stumblingblock3  there  are  in  the 
way  of  any  one  who  dares  to  bring  about  a  rival  against  our 
present  bedding  system,  but  not  one  is  there  but  what  will 
eventually  be  overcome. 

[We  hope  our  nameless  correspondent  will  continue  to  furnish 
us  with  more  of  his  practical  notes,  but  we  do  not  comprehend 
why  he  wages  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  bedding  system. 
He  reminds  us  of  the  crusty,  old  gentleman  who  preferred  a  grey 
poney  to  one  of  any  other  colour,  and  wished  especially  that  all 
blacks  and  chestnuts  should  be  exterminated.  Now,  though  our 
correspondent  likes  his  hobby  above  all  others,  why  cannot  he 
let  others  ride  theirs  in  peace  and  quietude,  though  of  quite  a 
different  colour? — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


HEATING    A   VINEBY— CARE    REQUIRED    IN 
BRUSHING  OVER  BUDS. 

I  have  a  fruit-house,  span-roofed,  36  feet  by  28  feet,  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  raised  border  14  feet  wide,  2  feet  higher 
than  the  surrounding  borders.  The  raised  border  is  planted 
with  four  rows  of  Vines  trained  to  upright  rods,  as  in  southern 
France,  chiefly  Black  Hamburghs.  The  rest  of  the  house  con- 
tains Peaches  and  Apricots  in  pots. 

Through  the  middle  of  the  raised  border  runs  a  sunk  but  ex- 
posed flue  (continued  into  an  orchard-house  37  feet  by  14  feet, 
span-roofed,  9  feet  high,  adjoining  the  vinery  and  on  the  same 
level),  in  all  60  feet  long,  two  brick  on  edge  deep,  double  slate 
covers,  7  inch  inside  measure.  The  furnace  is  18  inches  deep  and 
12  wide  and  high,  and  I  find  it  will  raise  the  house  about  10° 
above  the  outside  temperature  in  dull  cold  weather.  Now,  as  this 
(Yorkshire),  is  a  very  rainy  sunless  climate,  I  doubt  whether  I 
shall  be  able  with  such  heating  power  to  ripen  my  Grapes  in 
good  time,  as  from  October  the  sun  is  very  low  here ;  and 
therefore  the  earlier  my  Grapes  are  ripe  the  better,  I  presume, 
will  be  their  flavour.  What,  then,  will  be  the  cheapest  way  of 
giving  additional  heat  to  such  a  house?  I  have  thought  of 
three  plans. — one,  to  run :  a  single  14-inch  pipe  at  Is.  6d.,  or 
three-quarter-inch  at  Is.  per  yard,  round  the  Vine-borders, 
having  two  oiv  three  bends,  across  the  furnace-top  inside  as 
boiler.  This  would  cost  about;  (for  30 yards  and  fixing)  £2  10s. 
or  £2.  How  many  degrees  of' heat  do  you  think  it  would  add 
to  the  vineyard  ?  The  otheri-two  methods. would  be  enlarging 
the  furnaca-to  2.  feet:  by  18  inches  ;  or  a.  brick  Arnott's  stove, 
on  one  side  of  the  vinery  and  below  the  raised  border,  which 
would,  of  course, .  heat  one  side  unduly.  Cost  I  cannot  tell. 
When  should  heat  begin  to  be- used?  L  think  as  soon  as  the 
Apricots  set. — Ignohamus. 

P.S. — Will  you  caution  beginners  in  painting  their  fruit  trees 
with  soap,  sulphur,  Gishurst,  &c,  in  winter  not  to  apply  the 
brush, against  the  grain,  or  they  may  injure  the  fine  scales  which 
shield  and  cover  the  young  blossom-buds  ? 

[Unless  you  have  openings  to  let  the  heat  out  into  the  atmo- 
sphere of:  the  house,  «:e  are  rather  surprised  that  your  sunk  flue 
if  all  covered  over  does  raise  the  house  10°  in  cold  weather, 
though  it  would  do  that  easily  and  move  if  exposed.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  read  the  matter  wrong,  as  our  eyes  even  with 
spectacles  can  scarcely  decipher  the  very  minute  interlining. 
There  was  given  the  very  information  you  desiderate  about  flues 
not  long  ago  in  articles  on  "  Forcing,"  or  we  are  mistaken  as  to 
our  memory  ;  which  articles,  we  may  state  in  answer  to  other 
inquirers,  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  some  other  matters  more 
pressing  are  cleared  away.  We  think  that  with  the  power  you 
state  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  ripening  the  Grapes,  pro- 
vided you  have  openings  enough  to  let  out  the  heat.     To  do 
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anything  like  force  such  a  house  you  would  require  such  a  flue, 
and  even  a  brick  deeper,  to  go  right  round  the  house.  We 
have  not  much  faith  in  your  li-inch  pipes,  unless  they  were 
made  strong  so  as  to  sustain  pressure,  and  then  they  would  be 
much  more  expensive.  In  such  small  pipes,  too,  even  when 
coiled  as  you  state,  there  is  a  difficulty  lest  they  get  broken  in 
the  fireplace  ;  and  when  so  small,  too,  and  much  fire  used,  they 
soon  wear  out.  On  the  plan  you  propose,  we  would  prefer 
having  pipes  at  least  of  2  inches,  or  rather  of  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  have  a  syphon  bend  to  place  in  the  fireplace,  so  placed  that 
one  side  would  be  at  the  top  for  the  flow-pipe,  and  the  other 
near  the  bottom  to  join  the  return-pipe  to  f|.  Such  a  syphon 
bend,  3  inches  in  diameter,  would  cost  under  5s.,  and  similar 
pipes  2*.  per  yard.  Two-inch  pipes  would  cost  Is.  Zd.  per 
yard,  and  that  would  be  better  than  lesser  pipes.  Were  we  in 
our  coi-resj^ondent's  position,  however,  we  would  so  alter  our 
furnace,  if  it  needed  any,  as  to  let  the  flue  alone,  and  set  on  it 
a  small  saddle-back  or  elliptic  boiler.  One  of  the  latter  could 
be  obtained  from  24s.  to  32s.,  the  former  being  18  inches  by  18 
inches.  Or  a  small  boiler  similar  to  those  used  by  Mr.  Rivers, 
and  made  in  that  neighbourhood,  could  be  easily  set  on,  and 
one  pipe  to  go  round,  would  do  all  that  would  be  required. 
Telling  how  many  degrees  that  would  heat  a  house  would  be 


very  fallacious.  It  would  then  do  no  more  with  three-inch  pipes 
than  keep  out  frost  in  such  weather  as  we  had  last  winter.  In 
a  barn  of  a  house  we  have  in  our  experience  kept  the  house 
higher  with  20°  of  frost  out  of  doors,  than  we  could  do  with 
even  more  fire  when  there  was  only  5°  of  frost,  but  a  keen 
blustering  wind  blowing. 

If  we  used  Arnott's  stoves  we  would  have  a  good-sized  one  in 
the  middle,  all  above  ground,  and  the  smoke-funnel  through  the 
roof,  with  a  damper  near  home  to  regulate  draught.  This 
would  be  the  cheapest  of  all,  or  a  small  one  might  be  made  to 
each  end.  The  small  boiler  would  be  the  neatest,  easiest  managed, 
and  in  a  few  years  would  prove  also  the  most  economical. 

We  have  just  thought  that  if  you  did  not  want  the  flue  in 
the  orchard-house  in  the  autumn,  you  might  put  a  damper  in 
where  the  two  houses  join,  and  return  the  flue  back  again  to  the 
furnace,  and  have  a  chimney  there.  Soft  burned  drain-tiles — that 
is,  not  hard  nor  glazed,  and  cement  joints  would  answer  well, 
and  they  could  be  placed  along  the  surface  of  the  bed.  In  such 
a  house  we  do  not  see  why  the  flue  should  have  been  taken  below 
the  raised  bed  for  the  Vines  in  the  first  case,  more  especially  as 
anything  like  forcing  seems  not  to  have  been  intended. 

Many  trees  are  injured  by  carelessness  as  you  suggest.] 


LINTON  PAEK, 

THE    SEAT   OF    LADY   JULIA    COENWALLIS. 

(Continued from  page  188.) 


'W^fi^ 


The  above  is  the  basket  garden,  consisting  of  a  central  eight- 
lobed  flower-bed,  with  eight  circular  beds  facing  the  lobes  in 
the  central  one.  Besides  these  beds,  two  curved  borders  nearly 
surround  the  whole.     The  openings  left  facing  two  important 


trees,  one  being  an  Araucaria  imbricata  upwards  of  28  feet  high 
and  well  furnished.  The  central  bed  in  this  group  is  (like  the 
eight  circular  ones),  surrounded  with  rustic  timberwork  some- 
what under  2  feet  high  ;  and  in  the  recesses  where  the  lobes  meet, 
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pillars  about  9  feet  high  are  covered  with  climbing  Roses,  and 
festooned  together  with  chains  covered  in  the  same  way.  These 
are  also  all  united  in  like  manner  to  a  central  pillar  taller  than 
the  other,  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving  ;  the  basket-beds  having 
each  a  bow  over  them  covered  also  with  creepers,  and  well  filled 
with  flowers,  were  in  reality  baskets  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  But  as  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  description  of  such 
things  by  prospective  only,  we  annex  a  ground  plan  as  well, 
with  the  plants  with  which  it  was  planted. 

It  is  proper  to  explain  that  these  basket-beds  are  surrounded 
by  white-shell  gravel,  the  rustic  work  being  covered  with  Ivy. 
The  circles  were  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  The  side  borders 
were  about  7  feet  wide,  and  were  not  raised.  Strips  of  grass 
2  feet  wide  surround  these  borders,  the  ends  terminating  in  tidy 
plants  of  Yucca  gloriosa.      We  observed  that  the  edgings  of  ] 


these  grass  frameworks,  as  they  may  be  called,  were  edged  with 
brick  laid  diagonally,  as  shown  in  a  previous  Number  of  The 
Journal  of  Hohticultuke,  forming  a  boundary  line  which 
could  not  by  any  ordinary  amount  of  unskilful  management  get 
out  of  order.  The  same  substantial  way  of  securing  an  edging  is 
adopted  in  some  of  the  other  gardens,  and  is  well  worth  being 
extensively  so  elsewhere  ;  as  the  brick,  without  Bhowing  more, 
perhaps,  than  an  inch  of  its  edge  on  the  walk  or  border  side, 
presents  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  hoe,  spade,  barrow,  or 
roller.  A  white-shell  walk  also  separates  the  borders  from  the 
outer  grass  plot  by  which  the  whole  is  surrounded. 

The  planting  of  the  eight  circular  beds  has  been  done  the 
past  summer  by  having  four  of  them,  A  a  and  B  B,  divided  into 
quarters  by  two  lines  crossing  each  bed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  ;  the  four  other  beds,  c  C  and  D  D,  in  concentric  ring6  or 


circles.  And  as  the  planting  of  these  beds  may  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers,  we  give  them  with  some  critical  remarks  by  one 
well  versed  in  such  matters. 

The  central  bed,  which  was  much  shaded  with  the  climbing 
Roses,  was  edged  with  Alyssum  variegatum  ;  and  from  each 
recess  a  straight  line  of  the  same  was  stretched  to  the  centre, 
thus  dividing  the  bed  into  eight  wedge-shaped  panels.  These 
panels  were  planted  with  Gazania  splendens  or  G.  rigens,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  season  looked  very  well.  The 
Gazanias,  however,  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  Alyssum. 

The  baskets  A  A  had  an  edging  of  Yinca  elegantissima,  a 
variegated  Yinca,  which  overhung  the  Ivy  and  rustic  work  with 
good  effect.  Inside  this  Yinea  was  a  ring  of  Perilla  nankinensis, 
and  two  lines  of  the  same  divided  the  bed  into  four  quadrants 
or  panels,  which  were  planted  with  Mangles'  Yariegated  Gera- 


nium. The  Perilla,  by  being  pinched  in  to  keep  to  the  same 
height  as  the  Geranium,  looked  remarkably  well ;  and  theBe 
beds  looked  well  from  the  early  part  of  June  until  November, 
and  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
season. 

Baskets  B  B. — Planted  like  the  above,  but  plants  different ;  the 
edge  being  a  blue  Anagallis,  the  inner  ring  and  cross  lines  being 
Geranium  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  the  quarters  or  panels  Calceo- 
laria Prince  of  Orange.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  this 
looked  very  well ;  but  after  the  middle  of  August  there  was  not 
much  flower  on  the  Calceolaria,  and  the  Anagallis  was  not 
showy  enough  to  be  repeated. 

Baskets  c  c,  planted  in  circles.— The  centre  (about  5  feet  in 
diameter),  Yerbena  Purple  King  ;  then  a  ring  upwards  of  2  feet 
wide  of  Calceolaria  aurantia  multiflora,  and  at  the  outside  an 
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edging  of  Tropfpolum  elegans,  which,  like  the  Tinea,  overhung 
the  edge*,  and  th»  whole  flowered,  and  were  a  complete  mass  of 
colour  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  the  Tropa?olum  continuing 
to  the  beginning  of  November. 

Basket?  p  D,  planted  in  the  same  manner  as  c  c. — The  centre 
being  Calceolaria  amplexicanlis;  then  a  ring  of  Geranium  Lady 
Holmesdale,  a  pink-How ered  variety;  and  an  edging  of  a  yellow 
Tropseolum,  which  at  one  time  was  exceedingly  rich,  but,  going 
too  much  to  seed,  was  cut  down  in  August,  and  flowered  again 
in  October.  This  Calceolaria  is,  however,  late,  and  though 
indispensable  in  the  flower  garden,  it  is  not  one  of  the  class 
which  can  be  reckoned  on  as  doing  good  service  for  five  months, 
or  longer,  consecutively,  which  some  of  the  varieties  do. 

The  outer  borders  were  planted  entirely  with  Geratiiums, 
which  is  the  reason  they  were  so  sparingly  used  in  the  basket- 
beds.  The  borders,  being  nearly  7  feet  wide,  were  planted  in 
six  rows ;  the  two  centre  rows  were  of  variegated  Geranium 
with  white  leaves,  then  one  row  of  a  plain  or  horseshoe-leaved 
Scarlet,  and  the  outer  rows  of  Geranium  Golden  Chain,  thus 
giving  four  rows  of  variegated  Geranium  and  two  rows  of  plain 
ones  to  each  border.  The  central  line  of  one  of  the  borders  was 
Geranium  Bijou,  with  Geranium  Baron  Hugel  between  it  and 
Golden  Chain.  Most  people  admired  this  ;  but  certainly  the 
flowers  of  Baron  Hugel  were  dull.  The  other  border  had  Gera- 
nium Alma  for  a  centre,  and  between  that  and  Golden  Chain 
was  Geranium  Judy — a  dwarf,  deep  rose-coloured  variety  with 
plain  leaves,  which,  on  the  whole,  looked  better  than  Baron 
Hugel.  The  beds  being  some  little  distance  apart,  the  slight 
difference  in  thus  planting  them  was  of  no  importance. 

Hot  far  removed  from  the  basket  garden  is  a  fountain  with  a 
bason  20  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  walk,  and  that  also 
enclosed  by  a  dome-shaped  verandah  half  open.  This  dome  is 
36  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  framework  is  well  covered  with 
Boses.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  mansion  ;  the  basket  garden 
being  also  in  the  same  direction,  but  nearer.  This  fountain  is 
in  the  centre  of  a  cross  walk,  having  a  number  of  flights  of  steps 
ending  on  the  upper  side  in  a  conservatory  and  Butch  or  geo- 
metrical garden,  from  whence  there  is  an  excellent  view,  but 
still  better  from  the  lower  end,  where,  after  descending  some 
half-dozen  flights  of  steps,  we  come  upon  another  terrace- 
walk  still  considerably  elevated  above  the  ground  to  the  south 
of  it,  and  the  view  here  being  less  interrupted  with  trees  is 
beautiful.  The  park  with  a  well-chosen  piece  of  water  stretch- 
ing out  seems  to  mingle  with  the  adjoining  country. 
(To  he  continued.) 


SHORTT'S  PLAN  FOR  THE  PRETENTION  OF 
THE   POTATO  DISEASE. 

AlTHOr&H  not  a  practical  gardener,  yet  being  always  in- 
terested in  anything  relating  to  agricultural  pursuits,  I  cannot 
allow  Mr.  Pownall's  observations  on  Shortt's  treatment  of 
Potato  culture  to  remain  unanswered,  though,  doubtless,  there 
are  many  others  who  from  practical  experience  will  be  able  to 
handle  the  subject  in  a  far  more  weighty  and  convincing  manner. 

Before  Mr.  Pownall  thus  hastily  and  publicly  condemned  this 
system,  he  should  have  assured  himself  that  he  had  properly 
comprehended  and  thoroughly  carried  out  the  directions  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Shortt.  On  reading  Mr.  Pownall's  strictures,  it 
was  very  evident  to  me  that  both  master  and  man  equally  mis- 
understood the  whole  matter  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  failure  in  both  the  plans  tried  by  them  should  have  been 
the  result.  Since  forming  this  opinion  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  Mr.  Milford,  who  fully  confirmed  me 
in  the  foregoing  conclusion.  It  is  surprising  that  any  one  can 
read  directions  so  very  plainly  and  lucidly  expressed,  and  so 
completely  mistake  their  meaning. 

Mr.  Milford  most  fully  confirms  all  that  his  gardener  has 
stated  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  disease  by  Ins  plan.  Not 
only  on  his  own  ground  at  Coaver  has  a  fine  crop  been  realised, 
with  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  disease,  but  Mr.  Milford  states  that 
in  Norfolk,  from  which  county  he  has  lately  returned,  the  most 
thorough  aud  undoubted  success  has  attended  the  extensive 
culture  of  the  Potato  on  this  system.  My  father,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Fox,  of  Shillingford,  near  this  city,  has  adopted  it  this  last 
season,  and  reports  favourably  with  respect  to  it.  In  the  plot 
where  the  haulms  were  laid  down  and  covered,  there  was  very 
little  disease  to  be  found  ;  but  in  another  piece  of  ground  close 
adjoining  in  the  same  garden,  where  the  old  system  was  followed, 


a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  was  severely  affected. — S.  Bevan 
Fox,  Sx'eti  /-. 

Since  sending  off  the  above  remarks,  Mr.  Shortt  has  called 
on  me,  and  from  him  I  learn  that  I  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
done  Mr.  Sanday  an  injustice,  in  ascribing  to  him  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  th  -  reading  of  the  published  directions. 
The  haulm  is  lnid  evenly  between  and  across  the  side  of  each 
ridge  ;  the  earth  taken  from  the  furrow  is  placed  on  the  ridge, 
and  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  covers  the  haulm.  The  tops 
will  soon  turn  up  to  the  light,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  about 
half  covered,  and  will  in  this  state,  as  well  as  the  tubers,  continue 
to  grow.  If  the  haulm  is  completely  covered,  or  if  the  tops  are 
twisted  together  like  haybands,  and  then  covered,  the  disease 
may  be  arrested,  but  all  growth  in  the  tubers  is  at  an  end.  If  I 
understand  it  aright,  the  principle  is,  that  the  disease  is  not 
washed  down  among  the  roots  by  rain  or  heavy  dews,  but  that 
wet  is  thrown  off  the  ridge  by  the  earth-covering  to  the  haulm. 

It  has  been  thus  carried  out  most  successfully  by  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Milford's  in  Norfolk  for  many  years.  The  discovery  was 
an  accidental  one.  In  making  a  drain  by  the  side  of  a  garden, 
the  earth  was  thrown  out  over  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with 
Potatoes,  the  ridges  of  which  ran  parallel  with  the  new  cutting. 
When  the  owner  of  the  garden  took  up  his  crop,  he  found  to  his 
astonishment  that  all  his  ridges  so  far  as  the  earth  had  been 
thrown  out  were  free  from  disease ;  wliile  all  that  had  not  been 
so  covered  were  quite  rotten. 


POMOLOCICAL    CLEANINGS. 

October  Raspberries — About  the  first  week  in  November 
last  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  living  near  Guildford,  and  when 
looking  over  his  kitchen  garden  I  observed  two  rows  of  Rasp- 
berries, one  on  each  side  of  a  path  about  10  yards  in  length. 
One.  row  was  the  October  Tellow,  and  the  other  the  October 
Red.  The  soil  of  the  garden,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  St. 
Catherine's  Hill,  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  and  its  site  warm 
and  sheltered.  The  gardener  said,  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  October  they  had  been  loaded  with  fruit,  and  that  he 
had  "  gathered  bushels  "  from  them,  which  owing  to  the  fineness 
of  the  weather  had  been  of  excellent  flavour.  These  Raspberries 
should  not  be  planted  in  cool  districts.  The  south  and  east  of 
England,  and  the  warm  valleys  of  Worcestershire  seem  best 
adapted  for  them. — Rubus. 

Cabool  Green  Gage  Plt7M. — Some  four  or  five  years  since 
I  happened  to  be  looking  over  the  novelties  in  trees  and  shrubs, 
then  recently  introduced  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 
at  Chiswick.  I  observed  among  them  a  vigorous-growing  but 
wild-looking  Plum  tree,  which  Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  then  in 
the  service  of  the  Society,  pointed  out  as  the  Cabool  Green  Gage, 
and,  I  think,  hinted  that  it  was  an  old  favourite  Plum  in  its 
aboriginal  state.  I  at  once  felt  highly  interested,  and  taking 
advantage  of  my  privilege  as  a  Fellow,  procured  some  buds. 
These  were  inserted  on  Pium-stocks,  and  the  following  season  I 
had  a  number  of  young  vigorous  trees.  Wishing  strongly  to 
see  the  fruit  of  this  Plum,  I  potted  two  or  three  of  my  young 
trees  and  placed  them  in  my  orehard-hcuse.  The  second  year 
after  potting  one  of  them  gave  me  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  They 
were  small  and  round,  and  interested  me  greatly.  Alas  [  Towards 
the  end  of  July,  instead  of  remaining  green  as  I  hoped  they 
would,  they  began  to  turn  red,  and  when  ripe  proved  to  be  a 
Mirobalon,  or  Cherry  Plum,  enlarged  in  size.  The  tree  is  re- 
markable for  its  vigorous  growth,  making  shoots  from  7  feet  to 
9  feet  long  in  one  season.  Its  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Cherry  Plum,  and  the  habit  of  the  tree  more  erect  and  vigorous. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  called  the  Cabool  Cherry  Plum,  and  as  it 
seems  very  hardy  it  may  prove  a  valuable  culinary  variety. — 
Thos.  Rivers.    '  

TREATMENT  OF    OFFSETS   OF    GLADIOLUS 
BULBS. 

Uroy  taking  up  the  roots  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis  I  find  a 
large  number  of  small  bulbs,  about  the  size  of  wheat  grains, 
'ooking  quite  white  and  naked  ;  also  a  few  larger  with  an  acorn 
sort  of  look.  How  shall  I  deal  witlithem?  I  feel  inclined  to 
rub  them  ofl'and  plant  at  once;  if  successful  my  increase  will 
be  literally  fortyfold.  One  of  Gladiolus  flonbundus  that  I  grew 
merely  to' make  its  acquaintance  I  find  shooting  from  the  young 
bulbs,  so  I  have  potted  it. — H.  B. 

[In   October,  1S34,  we  had   a  four-hundredfold  produce,  like 
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yours,  of  Gladiolus  psittacinus,  Which  was  selling  in  1883  at 
10s.  Gil.  the  root,  Psittacinus  in  strong  loamy  soil,  or  in  a  Tine- 
border  in  feet,  produced  five  or  six  times  more  offset  bulbs  than 
any  other  kind  that  we  know.  At  another  lifting  we  had  a 
quart-pot  full  of  small  Gladiolus  offsets  not  larger  than  rice 
seeds,  and  two  pecks  of  the  next  size  or  sizes,  for  we  only  had 
two  sieves  to  pass  them  through  for  sizing  the  sorts  ;  and  for 
fifteen  years  we  had  more  or  less  of  such  fry  to  deal  with.  And 
the  best  plan  we  ever  found  was  to  part  all  the  small  bulbs  from 
the  large  ones  after  they  were  lifted  ten  days,  more  or  less,  and 
dried  in  open  shreds.  Then  the  large  bulbs  were  rubbed, 
cleaned,  and  put  into  paper  bags ;  the  small  fry  were  put 
through  different  sieves  to  sort  them  into  proper  sizes,  and  to 
separate  the  soil  and  dust  from  them.  Then  each  size  was 
bagged  in  paper,  and  so  kept  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  then 
they  were  planted  out  by  the  thousands,  in  drills  exactly  like 
sowing  dwarf  Peas,  sometimes  ou  a  Tine  and  Peach-border  and 
sometimes  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden.  No  better 
plan  than  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  been  hit  upon  since.] 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK.. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Asparagus,  if  the  heat  of  the  beds  should  decline,  a  slight 
lining  may  be  added  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
heat  violently.  Broccoli,  keep  it  free  from  dead  leaves,  as,  after 
frost,  they  seriously  injure  the  plants  by  causing  them  to  rot. 
Cauliflowers,  give  air  freely  to  plants  under  glass.  Celery,  take 
advantage  of  the  first  fine  dry  day  that  occurs  to  earth  up  any 
rows  that  may  have  overgrown  the  previous  soiling,  and  be 
prepared  to  protect  the  ridges  in  case  of  severe  frost.  Lettuce, 
give  air  freely  to  the  plants  under  glass,  as  advised  for  Cauli- 
flowers. The  glass  should  be  merely  used  to  exclude  frost  and 
to  throw  off  rains,  as  the  plants  will  succeed  all  the  better  in  the 
spring  for  being  kept  hardy  and  stocky  during  the  winter.  To 
be  kept  free  from  dead  leaves.  Parsnips,  where  they  have  not 
yet  been  taken  up,  they  should  be  left  in  the  ground  no  longer, 
as  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  benefited  by  remaining 
there,  and  should  severe  frost  set  in  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  up.  Turnips,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
severe  frost  it  is  advisable  to  get  some  under  cover.  They  may 
be  laid  in  sand  after  the  tops  are  cut  off.  Look  over  root  stores 
occasionally  to  see  that  nothing  is  going  wrong.  As  we  recom- 
mended last  Week,  take  advantage  of  frosty  weather  to  get 
manure  wheeled  on  spare  ground.  Trench,  dig,  and  ridge  every 
spare  inch  of  ground  whenever  the  weather  will  permit  these 
operations  to  be  advantageously  performed.  This  is  to  be  done 
more  especially  in  gardens  where  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature. 
FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Continue  planting  in  favourable  weather  shrubs,  trees,  Roses 
and  Rose-stocks  for  future  budding.  Prune  and  nail,  or  tie,  all 
climbers  on  walls,  trellises,  pillars,- &c. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
See  that  standard  and  other  trees,  which  have  been  recently 
moved  or  root-pruned,  are  firmly  secured  against  injury  from 
winds,  and  also  get  any  root-pruning  or  transplanting  remaining 
to  be  done  this  season  executed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  roots 
of  all  newly-planted  trees  to  be  secured  froni  the  effects  of  severe 
weather  by  mulching.  Fruit  trees  are  injured  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  moss  and  lichen  on  their  brandies  :  when  the  hand 
cannot  reach  it  a  dusting  of  lime  will  effect  its  destruction. 
Strawberries  and  all  fruit  trees  in  pots  to  be  protected  from 
frost.  Take  every  opportunity  of  pushing  forward  pruning 
and  nailing.  Look  over  the  fruit  in  the  fruit-room,  and  remove 
all  that  are  not  sound.  In  the  absence  of  frost,  old  walls  may 
be  pointed  and  limewashed. 

STOVE. 
A  cautious  application  of  fire  heat  must  still  be  observed  here. 
Keep  the  temperature  rather  low  than  otherwise,  for  fear  of 
exciting  a  premature  growth.  Cleanliness  and  a  judicious  use 
of  the  watering-pot  should  he  strictly  attended  to.  A  small  por- 
tion of  air  may  be  advantageously  admitted  on  fine  days,  and 
will  greatly  assist  in  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
Many  stove  plants  with  large  fleshy  roots — such  as  the  different 
varieties  of  Ipomeeas — should  now  be  allowed  to  go  nearly  or 
quite  dry.  Great  caution  is  necessary  to  provide  against  drip. 
Many  Orchids  here  will  make  late  growth  in  spite  of  system  ; 
'and  these,  although  not  encouraged  by  improper  temperatures, 
will  be  liable  to  rot  if  condensed  vapour  or  drip  be  permittedto 


lodge  in  them.  The  great  object  should  be  to  aim  at  that  kind 
of  routine  management  which  will  serve  to  consolidate  the  growth 
already  made,  and  to  develope  the  blossoms  of  the  lttte-flowering 
sorts  in  a  proper  way. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 
Damp  and  mildew  are  the  great  enemies  to  be  guarded  against 
here  in  the  present  state  of  the  weather.  Remove  the  early 
Chrysanthemums  as  soon  as  they  are  past  their  best,  as  the  plants 
have  but  a  very  shabby  appearance  when  the  beauty  of  the  bloom 
is  over.  Now  is  the  time  either  to  order  some  of  the  new  and 
good  sorts,  or  to  select  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  your 
own  stock,  as  it  is  better  to  grow  duplicates  of  the  really  good 
kinds  than  to  retain  such  as  are  but  indifferent  merely  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  long  list  of  names.  The  leaves  of  Camellias, 
Oranges,  &c,  are  liable  to  a  dark  scum,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  fungus.  This  should  be  cleaned  away  with  a  sponge  at  this 
period,  especially  as  the  chief  interest  in  greenhouse  plants  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  their  cleanliness.  Take  care  during 
frosty  weather  that  the  Heaths  do  not  become  too  dry  on  a 
sudden,  or  they  are  sure  to  suffer,  if  not  killed  outright.  The 
best  preventive  is  to  be  rather  cautious  in  the  application  of  fire 
heat ;  external  coverings,  where  they  can  be  applied,  economise 
fuel  and  preserve  the  plants  in  a  dormant  state.  See  that  the 
early-blooming  Cinerarias  have  the  lightest  place  in  the  house 
close  to  the  glass ;  crowding  is  very  prejudicial  to  this  plant. 
Let  plants  of  Eranthemum  pulchellum  coming  into  bloom  have 
abundance  of  water  and  a  warm  situation.  The  Veltheimias, 
Tritonias,  Stenorhynchus  speciosus,  Lachenalias,  feci,  are  delight- 
ful winter'things.  Do  not  water  the  Pelargoniums  until  they 
are  thoroughly  dry. 

FORCING-PIT. 
This  structure  must  be  kept  fully  occupied  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent plants  usually  employed  in  forcing  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory  or  drawing-room.  In  successfully  forcing 
many  plants  the  application  of  bottom  heat  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable. The  great  secret  in  the  affair,  if  the  heat  be  wholly 
composed  of  fermenting  materials,  is  to  keep  down  damp  and 
mouldiness  by  an  almost  constant  ventilation.  Those  who  pos- 
sess tank-houses  or  pits  will  pursue  a  somewhat  different  pro- 
cess ;  such  will  scarcely  need  my  advice. 

FITS  AND  FRAMES. 
As  the  present  is  a  very  trying  season  for  the  inmates  of  these 
structures,  every  advantage  must  be  taken  of  mild  days  to  give 
air  freely,  and  unless  in  very  dense  foggy  weather,  a  little  may 
be  given  every  day  when  the  temperature  is  above  freezing.  Little 
or  no  water  will  be  necessary  here  for  some  time  to  come,  as  the 
plants  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root, 
but  strong  healthy  plants  will  probably  require  water  occasion- 
ally to  prevent  the  balls  getting  too  dry  ;  and  when  water  is 
indispensably  necessary  a  dry  morning  should  be  selected,  if 
possible,  for  doing  so  and  for  ventilation  given  during  the  day. 
See  that  the  frames  are  well  banked  up  so  as  to  be  proof  against 
severe  frost,  and  do  not  neglect  covering  up  securely  at  night. 

W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
In  frosty  mornings  wheeled  fresh  turfy  soil  and  leaf  mould,  to 
give  a -small  barrowload  of  top-dressing  to  fruit  trees  planted  on 
mounds  last  season.  Wheeled  rubbish-heap  to  bare  parts  of 
kitchen  ground  preparatory  to  digging  and  trenching.  Also 
manured  flower-beds  as  opportunity  offered.  Forked  up  slightly 
among  Strawberry-beds,  alike  to  allow  the  rains  to  pass  freely 
and  to  present  a  rough  surface  to  the  frost,  before  we  find  time 
to  place  some  littery  manure  between  the  rows,  and  a  dressing 
of  burned  earth  and  charred  refuse  over  and  round  the  crowns ; 
as,  when  frost  is  prejudicial,  it  generally  assails  most  any  ex- 
posed necks  that  may  be  below  the  crowns.  Grot  rid  of  all 
haulm  of  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  all  stumps  of  Cabbages,  Cauli- 
flowers, fee,  that  have  done  their  work,  and  withered  leaves 
from  Scotch  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c,  that  the  garden  may  have 
no  unpleasant  smell  from  decaying  vegetables  ;  and  took  all  the 
latter  to  the  rubbish-heap,  where  they  will  be  allowed  to  rot 
and  decay,  covered  over  with  rubbish  from  potting-beneh,  &c. 
Trapped  and  poisoned  mice  that  were  threatening  to  make  break- 
fasts of  forward  Cauliflowers  Under  protection  now  ready  for  use. 
Sowed  some  Mazagan  Beans  and  Sangster's  Tea  ;  and  m  pots  and 
in  rows  where  they  can  receive  a  little  protection,  Tom  Thumb 
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Pea,  having  found  them  serviceable  last  season.  Cleared  away  the 
last  crop  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  sown  in  a  cold  earth  pit,  and 
covered  with  sashes  after  the  middle  of  October :  these  served 
us  for  a  supply  to  the  third  week  in  November.  We  used  to  have 
these  vegetables  during  all  the  winter,  but  now  we  go  without 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  let  the  coal-heap  have  a  com- 
parative rest.  The  same  as  respects  Cucumbers,  as  it  was  found 
that  hardly  one  touched  them  during  the  winter  months,  and 
to  have  them  a  place  had  to  be  heated  for  what  in  reality  was 
not  wanted.  That  is  no  reason,  however,  why  such  things 
should  not  be  had  by  those  who  like  them  and  want  them,  and 
do  not  mind  the  expense  of  fuel  and  attendance  at  this  dull 
season  of  the  year.  Besides,  I  found  that  even  in  the  case  of 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  when  presented  almost  constantly  at  the 
table,  they  were  not  partaken  of  with  the  same  relish  as  when 
there  were  breaks  between  the  times  they  were  most  plentiful  in. 
At  this  season,  however,  I  would  remind  beginners  not  to  use 
too  large  pots  for  their  Beans.  I  used  to  get  most  at  this 
period  from  24's  and  16' s,  and  with  six  Beans  or  so  in  a  pot. 
After  the  middle  of  February  and  onwards  16  and  12-pots  will 
answer  best,  and  about  three  plants  in  a  pot.  Cucumbers,  too, 
at  this  season  should  neither  bear  heavily  nor  have  the  fruit 
swelled  to  a  large  size,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  plants  bear 
freely  after  the  new  year  and  onwards  for  several  months. 
Heavy  bearing  in  the  dark  months  soon  weakens  the  plants,  and 
if  weakened  then  it  is  difficult  to  recover  them. 

FB.UITS. 
The  fruit  being  cut,  removed  some  Tines  from  vinery  to 
introduce  other  sorts,  taking  away  the  old  soil  as  far  as  could 
be  done  without  much  hurting  neighbouring  Vines,  and  filling  up 
the  spaces  with  fresh  turfy  loam,  lime  rubbish,  a  few  bones,  and 
a  little  leaf  mould,  and  turning  out  the  young  plants  at  once, 
breaking  the  balls  and  spreading  out  the  roots  carefully  and  high 
enough  to  permit  of  sinking.  Find  that  the  extra  heavy  crops 
for  twelve  or  ten  years  are  telling  on  the  Vines,  as  the  wood  is 
smaller  than  usual,  though  hard  as  a  piece  of  Oak  ;  and  will, 
therefore,  cut  more  close,  and  crop  less  next  season.  Filled  a 
small  Vine-pit  with  Strawberries  in  48-pots,  the  bulk  Black 
Prince,  and  the  rest  Keens'  Seedling,  setting  them  on  boards ; 
the  Vines  being  laid  down  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  bundle 
until  they  begin  to  break,  when  the  Strawberries  must  be  thinned 
out  to  give  them  room.  The  Strawberry  plants  had  most  of  the 
large  outside  boxes  removed,  the  surface  stirred  with  a  pointed 
stick,  the  loose  soil  thrown  off,  and  a  top-dressing  given  of  rich 
loam  and  dung  with  a  little  soot ;  any  pot  that  was  very  dry 
was  watered  before  the  top-dressing  was  given.  In  summer 
and  early  autumn  we  should  not  think  of  removing  one  of  these 
larger  outsido  leaves,  as  then  there  was  a  reciprocal  beneficial 
influence  going  on  between  the  roots  and  the  leaves ;  but,  now, 
if  kept  on  the  most  of  these  leaves  would  ultimately  shrivel  up 
or  wither,  and  be  removed  in  the  long  run  ;  whilst  before  that 
takes  place  they  would  be  kept  in  a  languid  vitality  by  the  forces 
of  the  root  being  partly  directed  to  that  object,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  in  throwing  up  a  vigorous  stalk  of  flower-buds,  and 
a  fresh  batch  of  leaves  to  keep  them  in  company,  and  to  organise 
sap  suitable  for  both.  "We  have  tried  both  ways  repeatedly, 
putting  in  plants  with  all  their  lower  leaves  remaining,  though 
spotted  and  showing  signs  of  decay,  and  removing  the  most  of 
them,  leaving  only  a  nice  tuft  of  freshish  oneB  in  the  centre  j 
and  in  every  case  we  found  the  last  do  best.  These  pots  and 
Vines  average  at  present  from  45°  to  50°.  The  pit  is  just  as  well 
rilled  with  pots  as  if  there  were  not  a  Vine  in  it. 

FOBCING. 
Lots  of  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale  have  also  been  put  in  the 
Mushroom-house,  and  a  bed  formed  chiefly  of  rubbish  from 
the  flower-beds,  and  surmounted  by  from  1  foot  to  18  inches 
of  tree  leaves  ;  and  several  inches  of  soil  on  the  top  have  been 
filled  with  Asparagus  roots  brought  from  the  open  ground  ;  it  is 
just  late  enough  to  have  it  nice  before  Christmas,  but  we  could 
not  get  any  leaves  in  heat  any  sooner  owing  to  reasons  men- 
tioned the  other  week.  Looked  after  mice  in  Radish-frame, 
and  stirred  up  the  soil  a  little  with  the  stick  to  keep  the  soil 
sweet,  and  in  unison  with  plenty  of  air  to  keep  the  young  plants 
with  short  stiff  necks  instead  of  long  ones.  Want  of  manure 
prevents  us  partly  doing  our  beds  in  the  Mush  room- house  during 
summer,  which  we  would  prefer,  and  just  adding  some  at  this 
season  before  spawning  when  the  heat  was  all  right.  As  we 
make  bedB  now,  the  dung  is  apt  to  be  too  moist  for  shelves  ;  but 
we  neutralise  this  by  cutting  some  dry  litter,  or  straw,  small  and 


mixing  it  with  the  dung,  which  when  thrown  into  a  heap  dries 
it  sufficiently  —in  fact,  provided  the  dung  is  not  too  wet  we 
hardly  ever  fail  with  Mushrooms,  however  heterogeneous  the 
material  we  use.  I  detailed  how  nice  a  bed  we  had  in  summer, 
the  bulk  of  which  was  formed  of  stubble,  with  a  little  short 
dung  on  the  top.  Could  we  get  horse-droppings  for  what  we 
want,  we  should  prefer  drying  them  by  exposure,  instead  of 
heating  them  by  throwing  them  into  a  heap.  We  have  always 
found  that  the  less  these  droppings  are  wasted  by  fermentation 
the  longer  will  they  produce  good  crops.  Attended  to  covering, 
airing,  potting,  &c.,  as  in  previous  weeks,  getting  forward  outside 
work  in  all  suitable  weather. — R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  <§'c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  IE.  C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communications.     Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Wintering   a  Passion-flower — Cutting    down    Climbers  (B.  B.). — 
There  are  many  Passion-FIowers  ;  some  are  stove  plants,  some  are  greenhouse 
plants,  and  two  or  three  sorts  of  the  blue   Passion-Flower  are  all  but  hardy 
in  most  parts  of  England.    Yours  we  take  to  be  of  the  latter  section,  and 
the  best  way  for  it  is  to  give  it  the  winter  t  eatment  of  a  greenhouse,  and 
Iree  libeity  in  summer  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  always  to  be  pruned  at 
the  end  of  October — and  pruned  very  close  indeed.     All  Passion-FIowers  are 
altogether  unfit  subjects  for  dining,  or  any  living-room  cultivation,  and  as 
much  so  for  cold  pits  or  frames  ;  or  the  more  hardy  kinds  for  pot  culture  at 
all.    But,  for  a  temporary  makeshift,  to  keep  a  young  Passion-Flower  over 
one  winter,  the  best  treatment  is  to  prune  it  quite  dose  to  the  oldest  wood  at 
the  end  of  the  autumn,  and  to  keep  it  half  dry  in  a  cold  pit,  where  bedding 
plants  would  be  safe  till  the  end  of  the  May  next  ensuing.    Then  to  shake 
the  ball  of  earth   gently  off  and  plant  the  Passion-Flower  out  against  a 
south  or  west  wall,  and  to  shade  it  with  a  mat  in  the  daytime  for  three  weeks 
to  keep  the  sun  from  it  till  the  roots  r'stablish  themselves  in  the  soil.    Then, 
to  do  it  full  justice,  it  ought  to  be  watered  once  a-week  the  whole  of  that 
summer  till  the  end  of  August,  and  in  November  following  it  ought  to  be 
cut  down  to  within  1  foot  of  the  ground,  even  if  it  had  grown  40  feet  long 
that  first  season.    That  is  the  whole  secret  and  the  turning-point  in  the 
management    of    Passion-FIowers,   climbing  Roses,    Clematises,   Jasmines, 
Honeysuckles,  and  all  sorts  ot  climbers  whatsoever — including  the  Glycine  of 
course.    There  is  not  one  man  in  five  hundred  who  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
cut  down  a  climber  so  close  as  that  the  first  and  the  second  season  after 
planting,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  only  one  real  good  healthy  climber 
can  be  met  with  among  five  hundred  plants  of  them.    Nevertheless,  the  law  of 
Nature  in  the  c;ise  of  climbers  is  this— if  yon  want  a  climber  to  cover  a  cer- 
tain space  in  the  shortest  possible  time  you  must  cut  it  to  the  quick  three 
years  running.     It  sounds  odd  ;  but  it  is  the  truth  for  all  that.    The  reasons 
for  such  treatment  have  been  often  explained  in  our  pages. 

Insect  Destroyer  (A  Subscriber).— We  do  not  know  where  Duponfs 
can  be  obtained.    We  have  never  seen  it  advertised. 

Wintering  Fuchsias  in  as  Out-house  {A  Constant  Subscribe^). —The 
Fuchsias  il  at  all  damp  and  set  on  a  stone  or  earth  floor,  and  the  pots  covered 
over  with  moss  or  litter,  will  need  no  water  until  spring.  If  at  all  dry  and 
set  on  a  dry  floor  they  will  need  a  little  water.  They  will  keep  best  if  dryish 
Tather  than  damp;  but  they  must  not  be  dust  dry,  or  the  plants  may  die. 
The  tops  also  must  be  protected  from  frost,  if  you  do  not  mean  to  cut  the 
plants  down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  One  of  the  best  modes  to  keep  roots 
and  tops  in  a  cool  out-house,  is  to  set  them  as  close  together  as  they  will  go, 
with  a  partial  pruning.  Cover  all  round  and  over  the  pots  with  litter,  and 
then  throw  a  little  hay  all  over  them.  A  very  little  will  secure  them  from 
frost  if  the  place  and  the  covering  are  dry.  We  have  had  them  thus  covered 
from  November  to  March,  and  as  then  the  buds  begin  to  push,  the  plants 
require  light. 

Various  (^4»i  Amateur  Lady  Gardener).— The  best  thing  on  your  dry 
light  soil  would  be  to  have  your  flower  garden  all  on  gravel,  and  to  have  the 
spaces  not  intended  for  walks  in  coloured  gravels  as  at  the  nex  garden  at 
South  Kensington.  The  end  of  February  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  plant 
Gladiolus  brenchleyensis.  We  heard  no  more  of  "  G.  D.'s"  Spergula.  Clematis 
montana  will  suit  your  object  better  than  CaprifoUam  japonicum,  and  if  you 
stretched  wires  against  the  poles  for  the  Clematis,  you  might  train  up  the 
Ivy  to  any  reasonable  height.  We  have  hid  cottages  that  way  not  long  since. 
By  no  means  turf  up  to  the  fruit  trees,  they  would  do  much  better  with  no 
turf  near  them,  hut  go  on  mulching  them.  Your  plan  for  Violets  and 
Primroses  is  capital ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  about  all  your 
Roses,  but  in  that  soil  get  as  many  of  them  on  their  own  roots  as  you  can, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Spergulas  on  it. 

Book  on  Gardening  {J.  M).— Buy  "  The  Garden  Manual."  You  can  have 
it  free  by  post  from  our  office  for  twenty  penny  postage  stamps. 

Names  of  Plants  (A  Constant  Header).— 1,  Selaginella  denticulata  ; 
2,  Selaginella  not  recognised ;  3,  S.  Martensii ;  4,  Kalosanthes,  or  Crassula 
coccinea;  5,  Sedum  Sieboldi;  6,  Cineraria  maritima;   7,  Aloe,  perhaps  a 
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scrap  rf  arborescens  ;  8,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  (.7.  Smith).— 1,  Pteris 
tremula;  2,  Insufficient,  looks  like  a  scrap  of  Lastirca  tcnericanlis  (Polyp, 
trichodesi  ;  3,  Polystichuiu  capense;  4.  Nephrodium  mol'c;  5,  Asplenium 
flaccidum,  var, ;  6,  PI  itylcma  falcata,  (/.  D., Dundee).— 1,  Geum  rivale; 
2,  Veronica  chanucdrys  ;  3,  Hypericum  pulchrum — so  far  as  we  can  tell  from 
such  flowerless  scraps,  (if.  A.  S.).— It  is  Tussilago  fragrans.  Sweet-scented 
Coltsfoot,  a  native  of  Italy.  It  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  winters, 
but  then  blooms  early  in  the  year  and  not  at  this  season. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD   CHRONICLE. 
BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

We  now  redeem  our  promise  of  reviewing  the  classes  of  this 
great  Show. 

Our  first  notes  are  for  Silver  Grey  Dorkings.  If  there  was  ever 
any  doubt  as  to  the  difficulty  of  breeding  these  birds,  this  Show 
may  dispel  it.  We  speak  on  good  authority  when  we  say  there 
were  not  twelve  really  perfect  cocks  in  these  classes.  Decidedly, 
Dorkings  are  not  birds  of  feather,  and  it  seemed  hard  that  an 
otherwise  noble  bird  should  be  disqualified  for  a  few  white 
spots  on  a  black  breast,  but  it  was  so.  Mrs.  Fergusson  Blair 
headed  the  first  class.  We  congratulate  that  lady  on  the  success 
that  rewarded  her  enterprise  in  sending  so  far  to  our  great 
Show.  Ladies  Bagot  and  Sophia  De3  Voeux,  with  Messrs. 
Arnold,  Drewry,  and  Cargey  also  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task 
of  satisfying  the  Judges  in  these  classes.  Many  birds  might 
have  figured  in  the  general  competition  which  followed,  and 
which  was  headed  by  Mr.  Potts,  of  Hoole  Hall.  Capt.  Hornby 
took  three  prizes  and  a  silver  cup,  Mr.  Wakefield  two,  and  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon  two.  All  these  birds  were  perfect,  and 
they  speak  well  for  the  strains  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  every- 
where successful.  It  must  not  be  thought  these  were  the  only 
birds  worthy  of  especial  mention,  many  cf  the  commended  and 
highly  commended  were  more  than  meritorious.  The  hens  and 
pullets  were  excellent,  especially  those  belonging  to  Lady  Louisa 
Thynne  and  Captain  Hornby.  White  Dorkings  were  very  good. 
Capt.  Townshend  and  Mrs.  H.  Fookes  deserve  especial  mention. 

The  Spanish  fowls  were  very  good,  but  there  were  none  equal 
to  the  birds  shown  formerly  by  Mr.  Davies,  or  last  year  by 
Messrs.  Rake  and  Teebay.  We  would  not  attribute  this  to  lack 
of  merit,  so  much  as  to  late  moulting  in  the  old  birds,  and  want 
of  age  in  the  young.  We  may  here  remark,  there  was  abundant 
proof  in  every  chicken  class  that  ,the  season  has  been  a  bad  one 
for  breeding.  Messrs.  Martin,  Teebay,  Hyde,  Fowler,  and  Rod- 
bard  were  the  fortunate  exhibitors.  In  the  different  classes 
fourteen  deserved  degrees  of  commendation. 

The  adult  Cochin- Chinas  formed  a  grand  display.  We  hardly 
ever  recollect  so  good  a  class.  The  successful  strains  of  last  year 
were  again  "  to  the  point."  In  old  and  young,  Messrs.  Tomlin- 
son  and  Stretch  were  first  and  second,  while  the  third  went  to 
Mrs.  H.  Fookes  and  Mr.  Kellaway.  The  hens  and  pullets  were 
good  but  not  numerous,  their  quality  will  be  proved  by  the 
names  of  the  successful,  Miss  Musgrove,  Messrs.  Felton,  Stretch, 
and  Statham.  In  the  adult  Grouse  and  Partridge  birds,  Mr. 
Peploe  Cartwright  took  all  the  prizes.  Mr.  Tudmanwas  again 
first  in  chickens,  followed  by  Messrs.  Stretch  and  Felton.  These 
were  excellent  classes.  All  the  White  Cochin  prizes  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Robert  Chase,  not  because  there  was  no  competition,  but 
from  the  merit  of  his  birds. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  Brahma  Pootras  in  force,  and  to 
observe  that  this  useful  breed  is  now  thoroughly  understood 
and  appreciated.  Two  excellent  classes  added  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  Teebay  and  Lady  Louisa  Thynne.  They  were  nearly  all 
pencilled  birds. 

Malays  were  weak,  and  call  for  no  particular  mention. 

The  Golden-pencilled  Samburghs  were  very  good,  and  some 
birds  were  of  unusual  merit.  Here,  again,  the  first  prizes  in 
both  classes  went  to  the  same  breeder.  The  chickens  especially 
were  beautiful ;  Mr.  Munn's  also  deserve  especial  mention,  and 
Mr.  Clayton's.  The  Silvers  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  Golden, 
Mr.  Archer's  secession  from  this  breed  gave  it  a  blow  it  has 
not  recovered.  Nevertheless,  we  may  speak  well  of  the  pens 
shown  by  Messrs.  Martin,  Harding,  Munn,  and  Keable.  Golden 
and  Silver-spangled  may  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  Many  of  the  birds  were  perfect,  and  all  those  that 
figure  in  the  prize  list  deserved  the  distinction.  There  was  a 
richness  of  colour  and  perfection  of  marking  in  these  birds  that 
we  have  seldom  seen  equalled,  and  all  the  points  that  were 
desiderata  a  few  years  since  are  now  attained. 

Polish  fowls  were  well  represented  in  every  class,  if  we  look 


at  quality,  but  they  were  deficient  in  numbers.  Most  of  the 
birds  were  perfect.  Mrs.  Pettat  took  three  prizes,  and  received 
a  high  commendation  for  Golden.  Mr.  Dixon  took  six  prizes 
in  the  various  classes,  Mr.  Sugden  two  ;  and  Mr.  Adkins  showed 
a  pen  of  Silver  Polands  that  reminded  us  of  his  exploits  when 
we  were  some  ten  years  younger. 

The  various  class  brought  Anconas,  Cuckoos,  Silkies,  Blaok 
Hamburghs,  Chamois,  White  Polonds,  Creve  Cceure,  and  others. 
Many  were  shown  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  small  classes  of 
their  own.  The  Cuckoos,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Creve  Cceurs 
are  of  this  number. 

We  have  now  to  treat  of  the  Game.  Every  breed  and  every 
colour  contributed  to  form  these  beautiful  classes  :  one  hundred 
and  six  pens  and  single  cocks  are  mentioned  in  the  prize  list. 
The  Black  Beds  are  first  on  the  list.  The  silver  cup  for  the 
best  pen  of  Game  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Robson.  He  was 
hard  run  by  two  notable  exhibitors  in  these  classes — Messrs. 
Archer  and  Moss  ;  the  former  gentleman  being  also  the  winner 
of  the  fourth  prize.  Mr.  John  Stubbs  stood  first  for  chickens. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  birds  in  these  classes. 
The  Brown  Beds  were  not  behind  in  merit.  Mr.  Moss  and 
Mr.  Wood  headed  the  two  lists,  and  here  again  Mr.  Archer 
was  second.  Mr.  Moss  took  three  prizes.  Messrs.  Cargey  and 
Wood  also  were  distinguished.  All  these  pens  deserve  especial 
mention.  We  think  we  have  seen  the  Duckwings  better  than 
many  of  those  shown  here,  if  we  except  one  pen,  which  was  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  in  colour,  but  the  cock  was  disqualified 
for  a  crooked  breast.  The  Blacks  and  Brassy-ivinged  were  un- 
usually good,  especially  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Burgess, 
Dawson,  Fletcher,  and  Helliwell.  The  White  and  Piles  were 
better  than  common,  especially  the  latter. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  branch  of  our  report— the  classes 
for  Single  Cocks,  two  hundred  and  forty  in  number.  Silver  Grey 
Dorking  cocks,  Lady  Bagot,  Mr.  Cargey,  and  Mr.  Dolby  took 
the  prizes.  Here  again  many  birds  that  were  disqualified  for 
colour,  would  have  figured  in  general  competition.  In  the  open 
class  for  the  same  breed,  Lady  Louisa  Thynne  was  first,  with  an 
extraordinary  bird ;  Messrs.  Tudman  and  Whittington  followed, 
and  they  may  be  proud  of  their  victory.  It  was  no  mean 
exploit.  We  can  speak  in  high  terms  of  this  branch  of  Spanish 
competition,  the  struggle  was  a  hard  one,  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Harding,  and  Captain  Heaton  took  the  prizes  with  capital  birds. 
Captain  Heaton's  Cochin  Cock  is  one  of  the  best  chickens  we 
ever  saw,  and  beat  even  the  celebrated  strain  of  Mr.  Tomlinson. 
It  is  not  easy  to  put  this  latter  gentleman  in  the  second  place. 
Mr.  Craigie  monopolised  both  prizes  for  Brahma  Pootras.  In 
these  classes  the  Spangled  were  better  than  the  Pencilled  Ham- 
burghs. Messrs.  W.  Worrall,  Fellowes,  Robinson,  and  Lady 
Julia  Cornwallis  showed  the  beet  birds.  Messrs.  Hindson,  Grim- 
shaw,  and  Moss  headed  the  several  Game  classes  with  perject 
birds,  and  good  ones  were  thick  as   "  leaves  in  Vallambrosa." 

Sebright  Bantams  were  most  excellent,  but  few  in  number, 
Mr.  Harvey  Dutton  Bayley  took  both  first  and  both  second  for 
Gold  and  Silver;  Mr.  Hill  took  both  third.  Black  have  wonder- 
fully improved  since  last  year,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
three  better  hens  than  those  that  took  the  prize.  Perfect  in 
colour,  small  sized,  having  good  flowing  tails,  and  perfectly 
white  deaf  ears. 

The  variety  class  in  Bantams  showed  very  beautiful  birds, 
especially  some  very  heavily-booted  speckled  birds,  that  de- 
servedly took  prizes,  nor  must  we  except  some  exquisite  white 
birds.     They  belonged  to  Messrs.  Daft  andTitterton. 

Game  Bantams  are  everywhere  numerous,  and  this  Show 
formed  no  exception.  Many  figured  in  the  prize  sheet,  and  many 
more  deserved  to  do  so.  The  printed  list  must  speak  for  their 
merits,  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  all  that  were 
worthy. 

Although  we  have  seen  heavier  pens  than  those  that  took  the 
Aylesbury  Duck  prizes,  yet  we  never  recollect  a  heavier  average 
of  a  number  of  birds.  The  prize  pens  weighed  24J  lbs.,  22£  lbs., 
and  22  lbs.  All  were  well  chosen  and  well-conditioned  birds. 
There  were  forty- three  pens  of  Bouen  Ducks,  an  excellent  class 
of  first-rate  birds.  They  are  fast  increasing  in  weight.  The 
prize  pens  weighed  21i  lbs.,  19|  lbs.,  and  19i  lbs.  There  were 
lots  of  birds  in  this  class  that  weighed  more  than  G  lbs.  each, 
and  when  people  accustomed  to  see  only  and  to  recollect  the 
three  or  four  prize  pens,  birds  of  amazing  weight,  are  disposed 
to  think  nothing  of  Ducks  that  weigh  only  6  lbs.  each,  let  them 
recollect  what  they  used  to  be.  The  class  for  Buenos  Ayrean 
Ducks  has  realised  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors,  not  only 
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in  numbers,  but  in  the  quality  of  its  birds,  and  in  the  proof 
afforded  at  each  succeeding  Show,  the  amateurs  of  this  beau- 
tiful breed  understand  them.  Thus  we  had  them  smaller  at  Bir- 
mingham than  we  have  ever  had  them.  Call  Ducks,  both 
White  and  Brown,  with  Muscovies,  made  up  the  variety  class. 
But  the  ornamental  birds  comprised  Mandarins,  Carolhms, 
White-eyed,  Brahmas,  Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  and  a  pair  of  most 
beautiful  Sabastopol  Geese.  These  latter  birds  are  curious  in 
the  extreme.  From  the  tops  of  the  wings  and  the  extremities 
of  the  wing-feathers,  large  bunches  of  beautiful  white  feathers 
hang  curling,  twisting,  and  flying  about  like  shavings.  If  they 
are  found  to  be  good  breeders,  they  will  become  popular. 

Dismounting  from  our  fancies,  we  come  to  the  sober  bird  of 
which  it  is  reported  Qrieen  Elizabeth  said,  "It  wasfoolish  ;  too 
much  for  one,  not  enough  for  two."  There  were  no  poultry 
shows  in  those  days,  and  it  wasa  tolerable  Goosethat  weighed 
5  lbs.  on  the  table.  Deduct  bones,  skin,  and  fat,  and  there 
would  remain  but  little.  If  goo*d  Queen  Bess  could  return,  and 
if  she  ordered  a  brace  of  Geese  for  herself  and  another,  she  would 
marvel  if  two  of  Mr.  Fowler's  were  brought^-the  three  weighed 
701bs.  ;  or  if  Mrs.  F.  Blair's,  (hat  weighed  20  lbs.  each.  Others 
■weighed  weil,  but  birds  of  18  lbs.,  and  in  some  classes  of  20  lbs., 
■had  to  be  content  with  a  high  commendation.  Ihe  heaviest 
weights  are  always  among  the  grey  birds,  they  seem  to  make 
about  5  lhs.  more  per  head  than  the  white  ones.  Fifteen  prize 
pens  of  Geese  weighed,  the  forty-five  birds,  nearly  900  lbs. 

The  Turkeys  ran  each  other  closely.  The  difference  between 
the  first  and  third  prize  birds  in  Class  91,  was  only  H  lb.  The 
nine  birds  in  the  three  pens  weighed  1601bs.  In  Class  92,  the 
nine  birds  weighed  141.  lbs.  We  can  speak  most  highly  of  the 
condition  of  many  of  these. 

Thus  ends  our  report  of  this  great  Show.  We  shall  have  to 
return  to  it,  but  may  now  content  ourselves  with  saying,  every- 
thing was  as  usual  well  managed.  The  members  of  the  Council 
were  ahvays  at  their  post,  and  nothing  was  neglected  that  could 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  visitors,  or  the  well-doing  of  the 
competing  animals. 

Messrs.  Shaokel,  Luekcock,  Matthews,  Wright,  J.  Lowe, 
Adkins,  Mapplebeck,  Cattell,  and  others,  were  in  attendance 
during  the  whole  of  the  Show,  and  deserve  the  warmest  thanks 
of  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  this  great  Exhibition. 

Having  published  a  hat  of  the  prizetakers  last  week,  we  now 
only  add  the  names  of  those  who  had  commendations. 


Polish  (Black  with  White  Crest).— Highly  Commended,  G.  Ray. 

(Golden).— Commended,  Sirs.  Pettat.      Chickens.— Commended, 


Dorking  (Coloured).— nighlv  Commended.  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon ;  T.  W. 
Hill;  E.  Whittaker.  Commended,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick.  Chickens.—  Highly 
Commended,  A.  Potts;  Mrs.  Pettat;  Mrs.  F.  Blair.  E.  H.  Gerard;  J. 
Robinson;  Mrs.  F.  Arkwrieht ;  J.Shaw;  W.  Seddon.  Commended,  Mrs. 
F.  Arkwright ;  E.  Shaw  ;  Mrs.  F.  Blair  ;  H.  W.  B.  Berwick. 

Dorking  Hens. — Highly  Commended,  Marchioness  of  Winchester; 
E.'H.  Garrard;  H.  Lingwood;  J.Smith.  Commended,  W.  W.  Bartlam. 
Pullets.— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Banbury  ;  C.  II.  Wakefield;  J.  Smith. 
Commended,  Lady  Bagot ;  Mrs.  Bromley.  II.  Lingwood;  W.  Bromley. 

Dorking  (White).— Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair;  11.  Lingwood.  Chic'cens. 
—Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  H  Fookes,  J.  Robinson,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Beard- 
more. 

Spanish.— Highly  Commended,  Miss  M.  L.  Rake ;  W.  R.  Bull.  Chickens. 
—Highly  Commended.  Miss  M.  L.Lake;  A.Campbell;  R.  W.  Boyle  ;  U. 
Teebay;  J.  Smith;  W.  R.  Bull;  H.  Lane.  Commended,  J.  W.'Sniltl.  ; 
J.  K.  Fowler;  J.  Martin.  Bens.— Commended,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Stowe;  J.  H. 
Craigie. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— Highly  Commended,  Miss  V.  W. 
Musgrove  ;  H.  Bates.  Commended,  C.  Felton;  H.  Tonilinson.  Chickens. 
—Highly  Commended,  C.  Felton ;  S.  Statham.  Commended,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert; H.  Bates.  Hens.— Highly  Commended.  II.  Bates.  Commended, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  J.  Fox.  Pllllets.— Highly  Commended,  H.  Hates  ;  S.  Statham 
Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— Highly  Commended, 
Mrs.  Herbert.  Chickens.— Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Waltbew;  Miss 
V.  W.  Musgrove;  P.  Cartwright.  Commended,  I).  S.  Moore,  J.  Hindson. 
Mens.— Commended,  P.  Cartwright.  Pullets.  —  Highly  Commended,  C. 
Felton. 

Cochin  China  (White).— Highly  Commended,  C.  R.  Titterton.    Com- 
mended,    W.    Dawson.      Chickens.— Highly     Commended.    W.Dawson; 
C.   R.  Titterton.     Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair;  C.  R.  Titterton;  Il.Cb.se. 
Brahma    Pootra  Fowls.— Commended,  J.    H.    Craigie.      Chickens.— 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair;  C.   II.  Adames.  Commended,  Mrs.  K. 
Teebay  ;   Mrs.  F   Blair. 
Malw.- Chickens.— HrgUly  Commended  and  Commended,  C.  Ballance. 
Hamuurghs     (Golden-pencilled).  —  Chickens—  Highly    Commended,     J. 
Munn  ;  Carter  and  Valiant ;  W.  Kershaw.     Commend.  .1,  Hey.  N.  Gresley ; 
Carter  &  Valiant 

Hamirmighs  (Silver-pencilled).— Highlv  Commended,  W.  H.  Kerr. 
Chw'tens.— Commended,  D.  Harding;  w.  II.  Kerr. 

Hamiiurghs  (Golden-spangled).— Commended,  W.R.Lane;  H.  Carter. 
Chickens.  —  Highly  Commended,  W.  Kershaw.  Commended,  W.  C. 
Worrall ;  J.  Ashcroft. 

Hamburghs  (Silyer-spangled).— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Pettat;  H. 
Carter.  Commended,  R.  Teebay.  Chickens.— Highly'Commended,  Mrs. 
Pettat;  J.  Fielding;  J.  Ashcroft.  Commended,  G.  C.  Hardman  ;  D. 
Harding;  H.  Eeal.     Hens.— Commended,  W.  Kershaw;  G.  C.  Hardman. 


J.  Dix 

I'",  i-ii  (Silver). —Commended,  Mrs.  Pettat ;  G.  C.  Adkins;  R.  W.  Boyle. 
(V./r/,,.,  ..--Commended,  H.  Beldon. 

Other  Distinct  Varieties.— Highly  Commended,  Countess  of  Aylesford 
'Cuckoo).  Commended.  Rev.  P.  II.  Nlnd  (Black  Hamburghs)  ;  Lieut.-Col. 
Clowes  (Andalusians)  ;   \V.  Dawson  (Sultans). 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds).— Highly  Commended,  Hon.  W,  W. 
Vernon  ;  R.  Swift.  Commended,  N.  Grimshaw.  Chickens. —  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Cox  ;  R.  Swift ;  E.  Archer  ;  W.  RobsOn ;  S.  G.  Holtom ;  J. 
Smith.     Commended,  J.  P.  Smith  ;  N.  Grimshaw;  J.  Stubbs. 

Game  (Brown  and  other  Reds).— Highly  Commended,  E.  Archer;  W. 
Hanson  ;  T.  Burgess,  jun.  Chickens.—  Highly  Commended,  T.  Burgess, 
jun.  ;  R.  I.  Robinson;  G.  Corgey ;  G.  W.  Moss;  G.  E.  Meredith;  J. 
Doncaster.     Commended,  A.  B.  Dyas. 

Game  Hens  (Black-breasted  anil  other  Reds).— Commended,  R-  A.  Cot- 
trill.  Pullets—  Highly  Commended,  G  W.  Moss;  R.  A.  Cottrill;  J.  Morris. 
Commended,  M.  H.  Walker. 

Game  (Duekwings  and  other  Greys  and  Bluest. —Highly  Commended, 
G.  Bradwell  ;  W.  Dawson.  Chickens.— Commended,  Marquis  of  Hastings; 
G.  Bradwell;  T.  Carless. 

Game  (Black  and  Brassy-winged,  except  Greys).— Highly  Commended, 
H.  Lowe;  J.  Harrison;  F.  Munn.  Chickens.— Highly  Commended,  W. 
Dawson.    Commended,  H.  Lowe. 

Game  (White  and  Piles).— Chickens.—  Commended.  J.  Fletcher.  Pullets, 
except  Reds.— Highly  Commended,  T.  T.  Burrnan.    Commended,  J.  Hope. 

SINGLE   COCKS. 
Dorking  (Silver  Grey).— Highly  Commended,  Earl  of  Chesterfield ;  Lord 
Bagot.     Commended,  W.  Bromley. 

Dorking  (Except  Silver  Grey).— Highly  Commendsd,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon ; 
T.W.Hill;  Rev.  E.  Cadogan;  J.  D.  Hewson  ;  E.  Shaw;  Mrs.  Pettat ;  E.  II. 
Garrard;  T.  L.  Brown.     Commended,  Rev.  J.  G.  A.  Baker. 

Spanish.— Highly  Commended,  C.  R.  Titterton;  J.  W.  Smith;  T.  P. 
Wood,  jitn.  ;  R.  Teebay;  Rev.  C.  Lowndes;  R.  Paton.  Commended,  Miss 
M.  L.  Rake;  J-  W.  Smith. 

Cochins   (<  innamon  and  Buff).— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  II.  Fookes. 
Commended,  H.  Bates. 
Brahmas. — Highly  Commended,  Mis  F.  Blair.    Commended,  R.  Teebay. 
IIiMi.ri;..ii    (Golden-pencilled).— Highly  Commended,  G.  H.  Wakefield. 
Commended,  E.  A   Wilkinson. 

Hambor.ih  (Silver-pencilled). — Commended,  T).  Harding. 
Hamburgh   (Silver-spangled). —Highly  Commended,   H.  Carter.      Com- 
mended, J.  Dixon. 

Polands.— Highly  Commended,  C.  J.  Samuels.  Com'ocnded,  Mrs.  Pettat. 
Polands  (White,   Piles,  Duekwings,  and  others,  except  Red    Game). — 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Doncaster;  H.  Lowe;  H.  Worrall.    Commended, 
G.  Ray  ;  J.  Percivall. 

Polanhs  (Black-breasted  Reds).— Highl;  Commended,  E.  Lister;  W.  R. 
Lane;  R.  Swift;  J.  Fletcher  ;  J.  Orr.     Commended,  W.  Robson,  E.  Archer. 
Polands  (Brown  and  other  Reds).— Highly  Commended,  G.  W.  Moss; 
T.  Burgess,  jun.     Commended,  J.  Choree  jun.;   R.  Adcock. 

Bankms  (Blxdc,  Clean-legged).— Highly  Commended,  J.  W.  George. 
Commended,  J.  W.  George;  J   Mann  ;  J.  J.  Horton. 

Bantams  (Black-breasted  and  other  Red  Game).— Highly  Commended, 
E.  Cope  ;  T.  H.  D.  Bayley  ;  J.  Cam'm ;  II.  Shield  ;  J.  Holme ;  M.  Turner. 

Bantams  (Game  or  other  Varieties).— Highly  Commended,  Miss  V.  W. 
Musgrove;  P..  Hankslev,  jun.;  J.  Camm ;  W.  Silvester.  Commended, 
Miss  V.  W.  Mu«grove  ;  W.  Silvester. 

Bantams  (Game  Cocks).— Highly  Commended,  R.Hawksley  jun. ;  T.  H.  D. 
Bavley  ;  J.  Camm.     Commended.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley. 

Ducks  (Ay.esbury!.— Highly  Commended,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  J.  K. 
Fowler.    Commended.  J.  W.  George;  Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 

Ducks  (Rouen) —Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair;  A.  Campbell; 
H.  Worrall ;  W.  G.  K.  Brcayington  ;  R.  Hawksley,  jun.  Commended,  W. 
Joshua  ;   W.  H.  Denison  ;  H.  WorraP. 

Ducks  (East  Indian).— Highly  Commended,  Miss  Clifton  ;  J.  Martin;  C. 
Baker ;  F.  W.  Earle.    Commended,  Rev.  T.  Green ;  J.  W.  Smith. 

Ducks  (Anv  other  Variety).— Highly  Commended,  E.  H.  Fiance  (tVhite 
Call) ;  R.  W.  Boyle  (Bahama) ;  W.  Joshua  (Wild). 

Geese  (Grey  and  Mottled).— Highly  Commended,  Marchioness  of  Win- 
chester; W.Kershaw.  Goslini/s.—  Highly  Commended,  Sir  R.  Peel.  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 

Turkeys.— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Shcnat  ;  T.  Satchwell.  Commended, 
Marchioness  of  Winchester.  Poults.—  Highly  Commended,  T.  S.itchwell ; 
Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes;  J.  Smith.  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair;  E.  Guy;  J. 
Beasley. 

Pigeons—  Carriers.— Highly  Commended,  J.  Smith.  Almond  Tumblers. 
—  Commended.  G.  F.  Niclndls;  A.  L.  Silvester.  Balds.— Commended,  S. 
Shaw.  Jacolins.— Highly  Commended,  J.  T.  Lawrence.  Ctmmended, 
G.  F. 'Nichols,  Fiintiiils. -Highly  Commended.  G.  F.  Nichols;  Cock  Highly 
Commended.  G.  C.  Adkins.  Commended,  J.  T.  Lawrence.  Trr 
nighly  Commended,  W.  H.  C.  Oates  ;  S.  Shaw.  Commended,  G.  c.  Ukins  ; 
D.  Tl'iwaitcs.  Pointers  or  Cruppers.  —  Highly  Commended,  T.  Ridpeth. 
Commended,  G.  E.  Nichols.  Oicls.—  Very 
•is;  M'Gregor  I:  ike.  Highly  Commended,  F. 
G.  !•'.  Nichols,  /oris.— Highly  Commended, 
•ooinicnded,  G.  Goore;  C.  Felton.  Hunts  — 
amended,  G.  C.  Adkins.  Dragoons.— Highly 
Else.  Commended,  S.  Shaw  ;  C  Felton.  Other 
led,  H.  Morris;  A.  G.  Brooke  (Wonga-Wengas). 
(Frillbaeks) ;  S.  Shaw. 
The  Judges  of  Poultry  were — the  Eev.  E.  Pulleinc ;  Q.  J. 
Andrews,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Baily  ;  and  Mr.  Challoner.  And  of  Pigeons, 
Mr.  H.  Weir,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Peckham,  London ;  Mr.  T.  J. 
Cottle,  Pulteney  Yilla,  Cheltenham. 


.Mottled  Tlimhlc, 
Highly  Commended,  H.  B 
Else.  '  Turliits-  Con.men 
M'Gregor  Rake;  P.  EdeB 
Highly  Coinm.  ml.  .1  and 
Commended,  II.  i  anil,  y ; 
Variities.-Ui^.h  Coma 
Commended,  E.  A.  Hargr. 


The  Bath  and  AT  est  of  Engdattd  Sociltt  have  fix  d  their 
next  exhibition,  at  the  city  of  Wells,  for  the  27th,  2Sth,  29th, 
and  301  h  if  May  next. 
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WINTER-LAYING  POULTRY. 

I  sometimes  see  in  the  Journal  inquiries  relative  to  the 
winter-laying  qualities  of  different  breeds  of  poultry.  I  have 
always  found  that  the  cross  between  the  Spanish  and  Cochin 
produce  the  best  layers.  These  pullets  again  crossed  witli  Black 
Hamburgh  are  first-rate  layers.  I  prefer  the  Black,  as  they  are 
better  layers  than  the  Golden-spangled,  and  lay  larger  eggs  than 
the  Silver-spangled.  I  set  aside  the  Pencilled,  as  they  lay  such 
small  eggs. 

The  best  layer  I  ever  had  was  one  of  the  last-named  cross. 
She  was  hatched  on  the  18th  of  March,  18?8  ;  laid  her  first 
egg  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  on  the  17th  of  November  had 
laid  eighty-one  eggs.  She  then  stopped,  and  partially  moulted. 
She  began  again  to  lay  on  the  25th  of  December  ;  her  esgs  were 
large,  and  one  of  the  eighty-one  was  double-yolked.  After  this 
I  did  not  keep  an  account  of  her  eggs  ;  but  she  continued  laying 
the  whole  of  the  spring  and  summer  with  very  little  interruption. 
In  the  autumn  she  became  broody,  and  moulted. 

She  is  still  living,  and  is  the  best  layer  in  the  yard,  and  her 
eggs  are  very  large. — J.  L. 


FOOD  FOR  POULTRY. 

In  looking  through  "  Our  Letter  Box  "  of  your  impression 
of  November  26,  I  find  under  the  head  of  "  Food  for  Hens," 
you  recommend  to  your  correspondent  ground  but  undressed 
oats  as  food  for  Cochin-China  fowls,  that  being  the  best  to 
cause  them  to  lay  the  winter  through.  Now,  I  for  my  part  have 
been  attending  to  the  directions  given  in  your  "  Poultry-Book 
for  the  Many,"  which  states  that  potatoes,  barleymeal,  bran,  and 
rice,  should  in  certain  proportions  be  mixed  and  given  twice 
a-day,  and  whole  barley  at  noon. 

I  have  what  I  believe  to  be  the  pure  Cochin-China  fowl,  and 
giving  them  the  food  as  above,  under  the  impression  that  I  shall 
in  due  time  be  rewarded  by  a  fair  supply  of  new-  laid-eggs.  Am 
I  right  in  my  supposition,  or  must  I  have  recourse  to  the  oats  in 
lien  of  the  potato  food,  &c.  I  do  not  see  that  the  manual  speaks 
of  the  undressed  oats  as  food.  If  you  will  kindly  answer  my 
query  in  your  next  impression  you  will  greatly  oblige. — One  in 
Dofbt. 

[For  poultry  breeding-stock,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is 
healthful  vigour,  well-developed  muscles,  and  very  little  fat. 
To  secure  this,  it  is  desirable  that  the  poultry  manager  should 
have  at  his  command  barley,  boiled  potatoes  or  rice  (we  prefer 
the  former),  bran,  and  ground  barley  or  ground  oats  (the  latter 
for  choice,  though  both  are  nearly  equal  in  nourishing  power). 
In  cold  weather  or  when  the  fowls  seem  too  thin,  or  out  of  con- 
dition, give  chiefly  ground  oats  or  ground  barley,  and  whole 
barley.  In  hot  weather,  or  if  the  fowls  show  symptoms  of  too 
much  fat,  give  more  boiled  potatoes  and  bran  and  less  of  corn  in 
any  form. 

No  high  feeding  will  make  old  liens  lay  in  winter.  Early 
pullets  will  do  so  naturally  if  in  vigour,  and  the  laying  may 
perhips,  be  accelerated  by  a  very  little  bread  soaked  in  ale ;  but 
over-stimulating  them  is  bad  management.] 


Crystal  Palace  Winter.  Poultry  Show. — The  following 
are  the  number  of  pens  taken  in  each  class  at  this  Exhibition, 
which  opens  to-morrow  : — Spanish,  92  ;  Dorking,  187  ;  Coehin- 
China,  91 ;  Brahma  Pootra,  21 ;  Game  Fowl,  183  ;  Hamburghs, 
116  ;  Polish,  24  ;  Malay,  11 ;  Other  Varieties,  23  ;  Bantams, 
79;  Geese,  7  ;  Ducks,  41 ;  Ornamental  Water  Fowl,  3;  Tur- 
keys, 23  :  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Pheasants,  6  ;  Pigeons,  314.; 
Rabbils,  110.     Total,  1331. 


Abebdeen  Poultry  Snow.^We  have  received  a  schedule  of 
this  Exhibition,  to  be  held  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  Jan- 
uary next.  The  classes  are  certainly  somewhat  limited,  and  the 
preaiiums  offered  are  not  of  great  amount ;  still  perhaps  quite 
as  much  as  the  requirements  of  a  first  show  call  for.  On  future 
ocoasions,  should  success  attend  the  coming  meeting,  no  doubt 
the  prizes  will  be  increased  in  value,  and  certainly  the  attempt- 
to  establish  a  poultry  show  so  far  north  as  Aberdeen  proves  that 
the  taste  for  poultry  culture  is  even  yet  extending.  In  the  Pigeon 
classes  we  notice  a  premium  offered  for  Ruffs  ;  we  presume  it  is 
intended  for  Jacobins.  It  is  our  conviction  the  classes  for  Single 
Cocks  at   Aberdeen  will  prove  a  failure,  the  premium  offered 


being  only  10s.  to  each  of  the  four  varieties  selected — -viz., 
Spanish,  Dorking,  Cocliin-China,  and  Game  fowls,  subject  to  this 
condition  :  "  Entry  money  for  the  Bingle  cocks,  2*.  6<7.  each,  and 
not  less  than  four  of  each  breed  to  form  a  competition."  Surely 
after  paying  2s.  Gil.  entry,  and  carriage,  the  only  inducement  here 
left  by  such  contingency,  is  for  amateurs  to  compete  simply  for 
the  honour  of  mastery  ;  any  prospect  of  gain  being  almost  hope- 
less. We  wish  the  promoters  success,  and  doubtless  another 
year  the  prize  list  will  be  revised. 


MR.  TATE'S  DEFENCE,  AND   SOME  FACTS 
IN  REPLY. 

It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  "  he  who  is  first  in  his  own 
cause  seeoieth  just."  I  have  been  much  surprised  at  a  one- 
sided statement  which  has  appeared  m  your  Journal  regarding 
a  transaction  between  Mr.  Sandford,  of  Plymouth,  and  myself; 
and  as  you  have  permitted  him  to  state  his  case,  I  trust  that,  in 
common  fairness,  you  will  allow  me  to  state  mine,  that  the 
public  may  judge  between  us,  and  I  be  relieved  of  a  charge, 
which  is  at  least  covertly  laid  against  me — viz.,  that  of  a  swindler. 

Mr.  Sandford  made  me  an  offer  of  a  pen  of  Duckwings,  a  pen 
of  Black  Red  Bantams,  and  two  Spanish  pullets  for  the  Black 
Red  Game  cock  and  the  pen  of  Duckwings  advertised.  I 
accepted  that  offer,  providing  he  would  send  me  his  birds  on 
approval,  to  which  he  agreed.  As  several  days  elapsed  without 
my  either  hearing  from  him  or  receiving  the  birds,  I  again  wrote, 
asking  whether  he  really  wanted  my  birds.  He  then  sent  me 
the  Black  Reds,  and,  in  place  of  the  Duckwings,  two  blue-legged 
Black  Red  pullets  and  one  hen ;  the  three  birds  worth  about 
7s.  6d.,  whereas  he  considered  the  Duckwings  worth  about 
£4  10s. 

A  few  days  after  the  birds  arrived,  Mr.  Sandford  wrote  to  me, 
saying  he  had  sold  the  Duckwings,  and  had  sent  me  the  others, 
which,  if  not  approved  of,  I  was  to  return.  I  considered  he 
ought  to  have  written  to  me  before  sending  them,  and  have  told 
me  he  had  sold  the  Duckwdngs,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  birds 
I  especially  wanted.  Did  he  not  fasten  the  bargain  by  sending 
the  Black  Reds,  as  it  was  part  of  the  contract  ? 

When  I  wrote  telling  him  the  Duckwings  were  all  I  cared  for, 
he  replied  that  I  might  have  them  for  £4  10s.,  and  yet  in  a 
previous  letter  he  asserted  they  were  sold ;  and  I  find  also  he 
has  since  exhibited  them  more  than  once. 

The  place  from  whence  Mr.  Sandford's  letters  are  chited  (Man- 
namead)  and  the  letters  themselves  would  prove  him  to  be  a 
highly  respectable  man,  and  a  person  of  education.  I  do  not 
know  by  what  name  they  would  characterise  such  conduct  in 
polite  circles,  but  I  do  know  what  we  should  call  it  in  Yorkshire. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  allow  any  unprejudiced  person  to  judge 
between  us  or  the  correspondence.  If  it  be  proved  that  I  have 
acted  dishonourably  I  will  apologise,  and  make  any  just  repara- 
tion to  Mr.  Sandlord  ;  but  should  it  be  given  in  my  favour  I 
certainly  thall  expeot  him  to  do  the  same  to  me. — Robebt 
Tat*:,  Driffield. 

We  forwarded  Mr.  Tate's  letter  to  Mr.  Sandford,  whose  ob- 
servations upon  it  are  as  follows  :— 

"  Since  the  publication  of  my  letter  in  The  Journal  OF 
Hokticflture,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tate,  saying  he 
would  forward  me  the  Birmingham  Black  Red  cock,  and  a  hen 
to  match,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  the  Darlington  Show, 
for  which  he  was  entered  for  the  sweepstakes.  I  immediately 
answered  his  note,  stating  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  him,  and  the  only  way  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
was  by  returning  my  Bantams,  or  £3,  for  I  found  since  my 
letter  was  published,  that  he  had  actu ally  sold  the  Black  Red 
cock  to  Dr.  Shaw,  of  Kirkham,  at  the  very  time  he  offered  it  to 
me.  Now,  in  my  last  letter  to  him  declining  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  him,  I  really  could  not  help  pitying  a  man  who 
would  place  himself  in  such  a  position,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
would  do  as  I  wished,  I  would  not  publish  his  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Shaw  on  the  subject.  His  answer  to  me  is,  that  Dr. 
Shaw  never  had  the  bird,  hut  that  he  had  started  it  off  to 
me  that  day  with  a  hen  to  match,  and  he  hopes  this  would 
compensate  me  for  the  Bantams. 

"  It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  you  that  he  has  either  swindled 
Dr.  Shaw,  and  sent  me  the  birds,  or  has  done  us  both,  which 
I  expect  is  about  the  truth,  as  Dr.  Shaw  observes  it  is  just 
possible  you  will  find  many  parties  think  themselves  the  happy 
possessors  of  this  identical  bird.     Dr.  Shaw,  of  course,  as  you 
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will  see  by  the  letter  I  enclose,  paid  30s.  for  the  bird,  as  the 
second  in  the  sweepstakes  last  Birmingham  Show,  then  belong- 
ing to  Swift.  Mr.  Tate's  answer  to  me  on  my  pointing  out  the 
discrepancy  in  the  transaction  as  regards  his  offering  me  the  bird 
when  it  was  already  Bold  to  Dr.  Shaw,  and  in  his  possession,  I 
think  is  rather  characteristic,  'Dr.  Shaw  was  satisfied,  and  that 
was  enough,  the  bird  was  not  the  Birmingham  bird,  but  one  of 
Swift's  breed.'  I  should  tell  I  received  a  cock  bird  and  a  hen 
on  Saturday  from  him,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrance.  I  need 
not  tell  you  the  bird  he  sent  me  no  judge  eTer  awarded  a  prize 
to  in  his  life. 

"Now,  I  should  not  haTe  troubled  you  with  these  remarks, 
which  I  send  for  publication,  had  not  Mr.  Tate  thought  proper 
to  justify  his  conduct  in  this  transaction.  As  to  his  remarks 
respecting  my  having  sold  the  Bantams,  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
it  is  a  very  lame  excuse,  as  he  owns  himself  in  his  letter  to  you 
that  he  had  only  to  return  the  birds  I  had  sent  him,  if  he  did 
not  approve  of  them  ;  and  as  to  the  description  he  gives  of  them, 
I  think  [he  best  arguments  I  can  put  forth,  that  the  birds  were 
really  excellent,  is,  that  Mr.  Tate  would  not  return  them, 
although  frequently  solicited  by  me  to  do  so  ;  but  he  preferred 
sending  me  the  Birmingham  sweepstakes  cock. 

"  You  will  see  by  the  dates  of  the  enclosed  letter,  that  the 
very  time  he  was  in  treaty  with  me  for  the  disposal  of  this  bird 
it  w  as  the  property  of  Dr.  Shaw. 

I  think  this  will  answer  Mr.  Tate's  remonstrance  to  you.  It 
is  immaterial  as  to  the  locality,  but  I  think  there  can  be  but  one 
name  for  the  transaction. 

"  As  regards  Mr.  Tate  stating  that  I  offered  him  the  Duck- 
wing  Bantams  for  £4  10s.,  after  I  stated  they  were  sold,  the 
accusation  is  simply  absurd.  The  pen  I  offered  him  for  that 
price  was  my  best  birds,  and  I  have  exhibited  them  frequently 
with  success.  The  birds  I  sold  are  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
party  in  Devonport,  and  were  certainly  inferior  to  the  ones  I 
offered  to  sell  for  £i  10s. — T.  Sandford." 

[We  have  seen  Mr.  Tate's  letters  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  to  Mr. 
Sandford,  and  they  fully  sustain  all  which  the  latter  has  stated, 
and  something  more.  These  facts  coupled  with  those  stated  in 
Mr.  F.  Baily's  communication  last  week,  and  the  events  of 
former  years,  we  hope  will  place  Mr.  Tate  in  a  true  light  before 
our  readers.  We  hope  that  both  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Sandford 
will  give  directions  to  their  solicitors  to  proceed  in  any  way  they 
may  consider  the  facts  justify.  We  know  how  we  should 
proceed.] 


THE  EABBIT  (Lepus  cdotcultts)  : 

ITS    HISTORY,     VARIETIES,     A>CD     MANAGEMENT. 
(Continued  from  page  80.) 

MANAGEMENT. 

Choice  of  breeding  stock. — The  females  should  be  physi- 
cally strong,  the  body  long  and  well  developed,  the  hind  legs 
large  and  well  apart,  teats  apparent,  even  when  not  pregnant, 
and  filled  with  milk  at  the  approach  of  birth.  The  doe  should 
not  be  allowed  to  breed  at  less  than  six  months  old,  although 
they  may  engender  at  five  months  ;  but  it  is  better,  if  you  wish 
to  preserve  a  fine  race  of  Babbits,  to  wait  till  they  are  eight  or 
nine  months  old,  before  you  allow  them  to  bear.  If  under  six 
months  thev  woidd  only  produce  weak  and  delicate  young  ones. 
Indeed  Nature,  with  all  her  efforts,  could  not  suffice  for  the 
development  of  the  mother,  and  give  the  nutrition  necessary  for 
the  young  at  an  earlier  age. 

As  the  choice  of  the  female  is  important,  that  of  the  male  is 
not  less  so.  The  buck  should  possess  the  same  physical  propor- 
tions as  the  female,  with  the  addition  of  a  larger  head  and  body, 
and  should  be  at  least  eight  or  nine  months  old,  and  if  well 
taken  care  of,  he  will  continue  to  produce  fine  vigorous  young 
ones  till  four  or  five  years  old. 

The  most  gentle  and  tame  females  should  be  chosen,  as  the 
turbulent  often  destroy  their  young ;  but  the  males  should  be 
hardy,  bold,  and  vigorous. 

Sign's  of  Health. — Both  males  and  females  should  be  mode- 
rately fat,  their  fur  sleek  and  shining,  their  eyes  bright,  and 
their  dung  dry  and  hard. 

Breeding  in-and-in. — It  has  been  proved  by  numerous  facts, 
that  multiplication  by  the  son  and  mother,  or  between  brothers 
and  sisters,  is  a  powerful  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  races  as 
imuh  with  regard  to  the  fur  of  Rabbits,  as  their  fecundity,  vigour 


and  health.  Indeed  Rabbits  of  one  uniform  colour,  that  mul- 
tiply in  their  own  family,  offer  from  the  third  generation,  white 
spots  on  the  fur,  prejudicial  to  the  value  of  it.  Fecundity  also 
insensibly  diminishes,  and  weak  consumptive  Rabbits  are  pro- 
duced, subject  to  internal  derangements,  and  seldom  living  over 
the  first  moult,  but  usually  dving  off  at  from  four  to  six  weeks 
old. 

Hake  Rabbits. — Few  are  ignorant  of  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  the  many  celebrated  naturalists  to  obtain  hybrids, 
by  the  crossing  of  the  Hare  with  the  Rabbit.  This  want  of 
success  appeared  so  conclusive,  that  all  fresh  attempts  had  been 
given  up.  It  is  thought,  by  some  persons  of  good  authority, 
that  the  wildness  and  cowardice  natural  to  the  Hare  has  been 
the  only  cause ;  indeed,  if  you  bring  up  a  male  Hare  in  the 
company  of  Rabbits,  male  and  female,  he  usually  remains  timid 
and  wild,  and  in  several  establishments  has  been  kept  for  years 
without  manifesting  any  desire  of  propagation.  It  seems  that 
this  is  not  the  case  by  attempting  to  obtain  hybrids  between  the 
nale  Rabbit  and  female  Hare,  who  is  not  so  wild  and  timid  as 
the  male  Hare. 

This  opinion,  which  is  that  of  several  French  writers  and  is 
mentioned  by  M.  Didieux,  has  been  put  in  practice  with  success 
in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  at  least  we  are  assured  so  by  M. 
Goubault,  Professor  of  the  "Ecole  Imperial  Yeterinaire  d'Alfort." 
He  says  that  he  has  seen  in  one  single  establishment,  nearly 
three  hundred  hybrids  ol  this  kind,  that  had  the  valuable  faculty 
of  reproduction  among  each  other,  and  that  their  flesh  appeared 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Rabbit. 

The  hybridising  of  Rabbits  has  been  tried  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  London,  this  last  season  without  success  ;  but  the 
superintendent  informs  me  he  has  no  doubt  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  produce  them  in  the  coming  spring. 

Gestation. — Pregnancy  continues  from  thirty  to  thirty-one 
days,  and  a  memorandum  should  be  made  in  the  stud-book  to 
indicate  the  day  of  the  doe's  fecundation,  in  order  to  separate 
her  from  the  young  she  is  suckling  at  least  a  week  before  to 
strengthen  her,  and  clean  the  hutch  out  and  prepare  by  giving 
litter  to  make  her  bed  for  her  new  family.  If  she  is  suckling 
and  pregnant  at  the  same  time  she  must  be  fed  with  rich  and 
succulent  food  and  occasionally  a  little  salt  he  given  to  increase 
her  appetite  ;  of  food  let  her  have  as  much  as  she  likes  to  eat. 

Females  that  fill  the  double  office  of  suckling  and  breeding  at 
the  same  time,  are  often  so  thirsty,  that  they  devour  one  or  two 
of  their  young  ones  to  allay  thirst  by  sucking  the  blood.  It  is 
then  indispensable  to  give  them  at  least  twice  a-day,  a  good 
handful  of  green  stuffs,  and  about  half  a  quartern  of  water  once 
a-day.  The  captive  Rabbit  does  not  know  how  to  be  sober  with 
water,  and  suckling  mothers  must  be  rationed.  With  respect  to 
drinks,  I  have  reared  several  litters  of  very  fine  strong  Rabbits 
in  the  winter  when  green  food  was  scarce,  by  giving  only  milk 
to  the  mothers,  as  much  as  they  liked  to  take — in  fact,  they  had  a 
trough  affixed  to  the  hutch,  and  which  was  filled  each  time  they 
were  fed  with  other  food. 

Simtlated  Gestation. — Rabbits  that  have  not  become  preg- 
nant frequently  offer  the  physiological  phenomena  of  a  real 
gestation.  They  prepare  their  nest,  their  teats  swell,  and  the 
secretion  of  milk  takes  place.  They  have  been  known  to  adopt, 
wheu  the  opportunity  offered,  strange  young.  Harvey,  the  im- 
mortal discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  says  that 
he  has  seen  and  observed  this  phvsiological  phenomenon  in 
Rabbits. 

Miscabriage. — Too  much  violent  exercise,  chiefly  from  fear, 
causes  often  a  sudden  miscarriage.  It  is  true  that  it  is  seldom 
dangerous,  and  the  Rabbit  may  again  receive  the  male  a  few 
days  after.  Yiolent  claps  of  thunder  are  one  cause  of  abortion. 
Frozen  green  food,  wet  or  too  watery  green  food,  is  often  a  cause 
that  admits  of  prevention. 

Delivery. — When  the  Rabbit  is  strong  aud  vigorous  she  is 
delivered  easily  and  without  violent  pain.  This  phenomenon  is 
owing  to  her  particular  organisation.  The  successive  births 
sometimes  last  twenty-four  hours.  During  parturition  the 
Rabbit  loves  quiet  and  secresy,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
customary  to  cover  the  door  of  the  hutch  over  with  a  cloth  from 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  gestation.  Rabbits  frequently  die 
from  a  laborious  birth,  or  from  weakness,  the  result  of  leanness 
or  of  bad  food,  even  from  too  watery  green  food  given  during 
any  length  of  time. 

Suckling. — Four  or  five  days  before  the  birth,  as  I  have 
before  said,  you  should  renew  the  litter  and  leave  the  Rabbit 
alone  in  her  hutch  to  prepare  her  nest.     Delivered,  she  closes 
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the  opening  of  her  nest  and  watches  with  solicitude  by  the  Bide 
of  her  new  family.  She  suckles  them  several  times  a-day,  but 
chiefly  at  night.  The  Rabbit  loves  to  be  delivered  in  secret, 
and  she  also  likes  to  suckle  her  young  in  secret ;  if  she  is  sur- 
prised in  this  important  fuuction  of  maternity,  she  starts  away 
suddenly  and  drags  with  her  several  little  ones  out  of  the  nest. 
The  mother  does  not  replace  them,  and  they  perish  with  cold 
unless  the  feeder  does  it  for  her. 

"Weaning. — At  the  age  of  fire  or  six  weeks  the  young  should 
be  weaned  by  removing  them  from  the  mother.  The  young  are 
much  finer  if  left  till  seven  or  eight  weeks  old  with  their  mother ; 
but  in  that  case  you  diminish  the  number  ofyoung,  by  allowing 
the  mother  to  bear  less  frequently.  The  weaned  Rabbits  should 
be  placed  with  others  of  the  same  age,  if  possible,  in  spacious, 
clean,  warm  hutches,  with  plenty  of  broken  straw  for  their  bed. 
Great  cleanliness  assists  (heir  development.  They  should  have 
tender,  tonic,  succulent  food,  a  little  barley-meal  four  times 
a-day  and  whatever  they  leave  may  be  distributed  to  the  older  and 
less  dainty  Rabbits. 

{To  be  continued.) 


SUPER-POSING-. 

The  upper  of  two  hives  united  will  at  the  end  of  the  season 
contain  the  bees.     Such  is  a  fact,  and 

"  Facts  are  stubborn  chicls  that  wanna  ding, 
And  diiurna  be  disputed," 

and  which  no  amount  of  evasion  or  clever  theorising  on  the  part 
of  "  A  Devonshire  15ee-keeper  "  away  from  the  point  can 
ever  controvert. 

This  case  has  got  so  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  verbiage  that  your 
correspondent  seems  fairly  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  point  at 
issue.     Stripped  of  all  such,  it  stands  forth  simply  this. 

"  A.  W."  had  two  hives  he  proposed  to  unite  (page  38)  for 
the  sake  of  getting  the  bees  to  vacate  the  lower  unwieldly  box 
so  that  he  might  remove  it — "in  the  cold  weather " — thinking, 
naturally  enough,  that  confining  them  to  the  upper  lesser  hive 
would  enhance  the  probability  of  the  wished-for  swarm  the 
coming  season.  He  was  told,  in  answer,  that  they  would  not 
so  ascend ;  but  "  descend  into  the  lower  hive."  This  reply 
being  quite  at  variance  with  all  my  experience  of  such  cases,  I 
could  not  resist  fraternally  expressing  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
quoted  the  last  parallel  case  from  my  own  apiary  for  his  benefit, 
page  78.  That  opinion  was  flatly  contradicted  by  "  A  Devon- 
shire Bee-keeper,"  and  I  most  cordially  agree  to  differ  with 
him  thereupon ;  and  seeing  that  one  of  the  most  experienced 
bee-keepers  in  the  kingdom,  after  forty  years'  practice  of  storify- 
iug,  involving  continually  such  cases,  has  failed  to  convince  him 
of  Ins  error,  my  attempting  so  hopeless  a  task  longer  would 
be  but  a  useless  encroachment  on  your  valuable  space. 

I  would  not  again  have  alluded  to  this  subject  were  it  not 
that  your  correspondent  has  thought  proper,  to  ascribe  as  my 
opinion,  "  that  bees  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  upper  compart- 
ments of  storified  hives  as  their  breeding-place."  Were  it  not 
that  he  is  a  tolerably  sharp  observer  of  the  bee  articles  in  your 
back  volumes,  such  an  expression  would  be  more  excusable ; 
but  did  he  overlook  such  at  the  moment  he  penned  the  sen- 
tence, his  beguiling  a  leisure  hour  in  perusing  these  articles 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  my  quoting  here  the  frequency 
with  which  I  have  expressed  the  inverse  opinion.  Such  an 
opinion  he  puts  forth  as  mine.  I  never  gave  utterance  to,  nor 
wrote  a  line  that  could  be  twisted  to  bear  such  a  construction. 
I  ail,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  printer  must 
have  inadvertently  substituted  the  word  "  breeding"  for  "feed- 
ing place,"  the  one  having  some  connection  to  the  subject,  the 
other  manifestly  none. 

Your  correspondent  also  unhappily  quotes  the  "  tier  of  ekes" 
I  referred  to  as  an  argument  in  his  favour.  The  sequel  of  that 
story  showed  that  the  bees,  instead  of  "  hatching  out  any  brood 
that  might  be  in  the  upper  box,"  and  descending  into  the  "  tier 
of  ekes,"  agreeably  to  his  theory,  hatched  out  the  brood  in  the 
ekes  and  ascended  into  the  upper  box  ;  so  that  these  were 
removed  entirely  empty,  and  their  combs  have  served  for  a  con- 
siderable time  another  useful  purpose  as  detailed  in  pa^e  159. 
Altogether  from  the  very  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
"  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper,"  I  for  one  must  decline  entering 
the  lists  against  him  for  the  future,  however  outre  the  opinions 
he  may  put  forlh. 

When  Mr.  Fox's  attention  was  drawn  to  this  case,  bad  it  been 


set  before  him  in  its  real  merits  he  could  not  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  breeding  honey,  or  pollen  storing,  at  such  a  season, 
and  in  any  way  to  affect  the  desired  object,  was  quite  foreign  to 
the  subject ;  it  altogether  hinging  on  what  part  of  the  hive  the 
inmates  prefer  to  adopt  as  their  winter  quarters  ;  and  that  cor- 
respondent saved  from  the  awkward  dilemma  of  employing 
arguments  to  confute  a  brother  apiarian,  which  in  more  appro- 
priate circumstances  he  had  perhaps  too  frequently  adduced. 

While  on  this  subject,  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice,  I  may 
mention,  that  by  this  most  productive  of  all  systems  of  bee- 
keeping, the  storifying,  the  mode  "A.  W."  proposed  to  pursue, 
is  practised  at  the  end  of  every  season  with  almost  every  hive, 
the  lower  portion  so  soon  as  vacated  is  removed,  the  slides  run 
in,  and  the  door  shut,  and  the  hive  set  upon  a  board  with  the  view 
of  excluding  the  air  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  comb,  and 
an  empty  shallow  eke  substituted  in  its  stead,  so  that  there  may 
be  always  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  below  to  prevent  damp- 
ness. I  found  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  I  had  neglected 
this  useful  rule,  mj  little  favourites,  sore  pressed  by  long  con- 
finement during  frosts,  converted  the  lower  compartment  to  a 
necessitous  purpose,  served  by  a  smaller  chamber  in  larger 
mansions.  The  empty  comb  is  returned  when  the  hives  appear 
crowded  the  following  season. 

That  bees  ascend  to  occupy  the  upper  portion  of  their  hives 
during  the  dormant  season,  amounts  to  a  truism  in  storifying, 
and  amply  confirmed  to  the  most  casual  observer,  by  a  glance  at 
the  loaded  upper  boxes  or  tops  of  comb,  that  as  surely  as  the 
wintry  frosts  send  up  the  occupants  of  the  summer  box  to  town, 
so  surely  will  they  drive  up  our  little  favourites  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  comfortable,  well-stored,  upper  home.  The  same 
attractive  influences  of  summer  sun  and  opening  flower  that 
prompts  the  maternal  longings  to  go  down  into  the  country,  and 
re-occupy  the  old  residence,  i?npels  the  royal  mother  to  go  down 
into  the  vacated  summer  mansion,  causing  it  once  more  to  re- 
sound with  the  pleasant  hum  and  busy  stir  of  her  more  nu- 
merous progeny  and  larger  establishment. 

Presuming  this  subject  now  fairly  exhausted,  it  must  afford 
you  some  satisfaction  in  return  for  the  space  its  discussion  has 
occupied ;  you  being  able,  in  all  times  coming,  to  refer  future 
querists,  as  to  such  cases  for  full  details,  to  the  now  notorious 
"A.  W."  cause. — A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper. 

P.S. — Although,  I  by  no  means  advocate  introducing  food  as 
a  rule  directly  into  the  combs,  I  never  experienced  any  bad  effects 
in  those  cases  I  tried  it,  and  do  not  know  anything  of  the  che- 
mical changes  "A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper"  mentions.  My  ex- 
emption from  such  may  arise  from  having  had  recourse  to  this 
mode  at  a  time  when  the  heat  of  the  laboratory  was  sufficient  to 
enable  the  little  chemists  to  secrete  wax  in  abundance,  thereby 
allowing  its  being  sealed  up  at  o™ce.  If  introduced  in  large 
quantities  and  left  exposed  it  might  possibly  sour.  The  term 
"  waste  "  your  correspondent  cavils  at,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
was  formerly  employed  by  himself. 


Diary  eor  the  Dairy,  Piggery,  Poultry- yard,  Pigeon- 
house,  and  Apiary,  tor  1862. — This  very  useful  annual  (edited 
by  a  well-known  "  Essex  Amateur,"  and  published  by  Routledge 
and  Co.)  has  again  issued  from  the  press.  It  combines,  as 
usual,  an  account-book  and  memorandum-book  for  all  the  ex- 
penses and  proceedings  of  those  departments  in  rural  economy  ; 
besides  calendars  of  the  work  especially  desirable  to  be  attended 
to  in  each  month;  remedies  for  diseases;  hints  as  to  feeding 
the  animals,  &c. 

Ligurian  Bees. — The  hive  first  introduced  into  Scotland 
swarmed  thrice  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  these  young 
swarms  again  produced  other  three  large  swarms  which  increased 
them  to  seven,  including  the  original  hive,  all  of  which  are  well 
stored  with  food  for  their  winter's  keep;  and  these  have  been 
still  further  increased  by  artificial  swarming;  so  that  Mr.  J. 
Swan,  of  Dunse,  who  introduced  them  here,  has  now  eleven 
strong  hives  of  Ligurians  in  his  apiary,  to  which  may  be  added 
another  hive  that  has  turned  out  an  Anglo-Italian.  These  twelve 
have  been  all  reared  from  the  one  during  the  present  summer; 
and,  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  subdivision,  they  are 
heavier  than  those  of  the  other  variety,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  work  in  the  usual  way.  Premising  that  the  object  in  view 
was  the  multiplication  of  stocks  rather  than  the  produce  of 
honey,  it  will  thus  appear  that  they  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  an  introduction  into  our  country.     This  is  the  first 
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entire  summer  which  the  Italian  bes  has  had  in  Scotland  ;  and, 
in  bo  far  a9  they  have  been  tested,  they  have  proved  their  supe- 
riority, and  are  likely,  ere  long,  to  take  the  same  position  in 
Scotland  that  they  are  doing  on  the  continent — viz.,  super-riling 
the  original  variety  as  they  can  be  obtained. — (Scot/ish  Farmer 
and  Jlortkulluriit.) 


PAETHENOGENESIS  IN   THE   HONEY    BEE. 

I  AM  obliged  to  "  Investigatob"  for  his  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  means  of  verifying  the  phenomenon  of  parthenogenesis  in 
the  honey  bee,  and  shall  be  glad  of  his  valuable  assistance  in 
these  researches.  In  fact,  I  am  desirous  of  appealing  for  aid  to 
all  the  apiarian  readers  of  The  Jouknal  oe  HoimcrLTntE,  who 
may  have  the  opportunity,  and  are  able  to  devote  a  little  time  to 
this  investigation. 

I  have  not  myself  very  much  faith  in  the  value  of  the  diurnal 
observations  recommended  by  "  Inyesttgatok,"  but  should  pre- 
fer insuring  the  virginity  of  queen  bees  by  interposing  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  their  fecundations.  This  may  be  effected  either 
by  breeding  them  early  in  the  spring  when  no  drones  are  in  exist- 
ence to  impregnate  them,  or  late  in  the  autumn  after  all  drones 
have  disappeared.  The  same  object  may  be  secured  during  sum- 
mer by  adopting  Huber's  plan  of  a  contracted  entrance,  which 
will  not  allow  the  queen  to  leave  the  hive  ;  or  clipping  her  wings 
as  soon  as  she  emerges  from  her  cradle  might  be  tried.  When- 
ever a  queen  bee  has  been  produced  by  either  of  these  means 
wliich  proves  incapable  of  laying  any  eggs  but  those  of  males,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  dissect  her,  and  confirm  by  microscopic  exa- 
mination the  fact  that  she  is  really  a  virgin  mother. — A  Devon- 
shire BEE-KEErKB. 


keep  up  a  supply  of  males  all  the  year  round,  enabling  him  to 
fertilise  young  queens  much  earlier  and  later  in  the  season  than 
formerly,  and  vet  satisfactorily  fulfil  his  engagements  to  his  sub- 
scribers?— W.  J. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  drones  bred  by  virgin  queens  are 
perfectly  capable  of  propagating  their  species.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  the  one  whose  post  mortem  examination  was  recorded  in 
page  97  was  the  progeny  of  a  virgin.  The  maintenance  of  two- 
stocks  with  drone-breeding  queens  at  their  head  would  probably 
be  too  great  a  tax  on  the  resources  of  my  apiary  ;  but  I  fancy 
I  have  one  very  handsome  Ligurian  queen  of  this  description, 
which  will  be  valuable  in  the  event  of  an  unpropitious  season 
again  leading  to  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  She  will  not, 
however,  be  of  utuch  use  in  protracting  the  season  for  queen- 
breeding,  since  natural  drones  are  usually  present  in  sufficient 
numbers  as  early  and  as  late  as  the  weather  is  sufficiently  favour- 
able.— A  Devonsiiiee  Bee-keepeb.] 


I  notice  the  remarks  of  "  Investigator"  in  your  Journal  of 
the  26th  of  November,  and,  in  reply,  beg  to  inform  him  that  the 
drone-laying  queen  there  referred  to,  was  closely  examined  both 
morning  and  evening  until  the  22nd  of  July,  and  no  symptom 
of  impregnation  was  ever  observed.  I  then  left  home  for  a  week, 
but  found  no  eggs  deposited  in  the  cells  on  my  return. 

I  then  commenced  to  feed  the  hive  liberally,  and  the  workers 
at  once  began  to  import  pollen,  and  the  queen  almost  immediately 
began  to  lay.  If  the  stimulus  had  been  given  at  an  earlier  period, 
the  excitement  and  heat  generated  in  the  hive  would  probably 
have  induced  the  queen  to  leave  home  and  go  in  quest  of  drones. 

The  close  examination  of  the  queen,  however,  is  really  of  little 
or  no  moment.  In  this  case  she  unquestionably  laid  many  eggs 
in  worker-cells,  all  of  which  produced  drones,  and  this  circum- 
stance at  once  led  me  to  believe  that  she  was  unimpregnated, 
and  I  sent  her  to  "A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper,"  in  order  that 
he  might,  by  dissection  and  microscopical  examination,  discover 
if  she  was  still  a  virgin.  The  examination  proved  most  indisput- 
ably that  she  was  unimpregnated,  and  thus  clearly  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee. 

If  this  queen  had  had  intercourse  with  a  drone,  the  sperma- 
theca  could  not  have  failed  to  exhibit  traces  of  impregnation, 
but  its  contents  were  found  to  contain  a  perfectly  clear  fluid 
(exactly  the  same  as  those  of  a  virgin  queen)  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  of  the  countless  myriads  of  spermatozoa  in- 
variably discovered  in  the  spermatheea  of  a  fertile  queen. 

We  can  only  make  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  her  remaining 
unimpregnated  ;  and  the  reasons  assigned,  taken  in  conjunction, 
appear  to  account  pretty  satisfactorily  for  so  unusual  a  circum- 
stance. If  the  weather  had  been  more  favourable  or  the  colony 
more  populous,  I  doubt  not  she  would  have  left  the  hive  and 
have  been  fertilised. 

Every  one  conversant  with  bees  is  aware  that  a  weak  hive  is 
much  later  in  breeding  than  a  populous  one,  and  the  shape  of  a 
unicomb-hive,  by  preventing  the  clustering  of  the  bees,  is  par- 
ticularly ill  adapted  for  encouraging  the  laying  of  the  queen, 
and  I  have  always  found  queens  in  this  hive  discontinue  la\  ing 
very  early  in  the  6eaton,  whilst  those  in  more  commodious  hives 
were  still  laying  pretty  freely. — J.  E.  Beiscoe,  Wolieerham^ton. 

Would  "A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper  "  say  if  the  "  fatherless 
bairnies"  (drones,  of  course,  I  mean)  bred  from  virgin  queens 
are  capable  in  their  turn  of  piopogating  the  species,  or  are  such 
anomalies  in  Nature  incapable  of  production  like  mules? 

Should  they  be  so  constituted  as  to  reproduce  their  kind,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  j  our  Devon  correspondent  keeping,  say,  a 
couple  of  stocks  with  drone-producing  queens  at  their  head  to 


Birds  and  Insects. — At  the  late  agricultural  meeting  at  St. 
Gallen,  in  Switzerland,  Baron  von  Tschudi,  the  celebrated  Swiss 
naturalist,  dwelt  on  the  important  services  of  birds  in  the 
destruction  of  insects.  Without  birds,  said  be,  no  agriculture 
and  vegetation  are  possible.  They  accomplish  in  a  few  months 
the  profitable  work  of  destruction  which  millions  of  human 
hands  could  not  do  half  so  well  in  as  many  years ;  and  the 
sage,  therefore,  blamed  in  very  severe  terms  the  foolish  practice  of 
shooting  and  destroying  birds,  which  prevails  more  especially 
in  Italy,  recommending,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  of  alluring 
birds  into  gardens  and  cornfields.  Among  the  most  deserving 
birds  he  counts  Swallows,  Einches,  Titmice,  Redtails,  &c.  The 
naturalist  then  cites  numerous  instances  in  support  of  his  asser- 
tion. In  a  flower  garden  of  one  of  his  neighbours  three  all  rose 
trees  had  been  suddenly  covered  with  about  2000  tree  lice.  At 
his  recommendation  a  Marsh  Titmouse  was  located  in  the  garden, 
which  in  a  few  hours  consumed  the  whole  brood,  and  left  the 
roses  perfectly  clean.  A  Rcdtail  in  a  room  was  observed  to 
catch  about  900  flies  in  an  hour.  A  couple  of  night  Swallows 
have  been  known  to  destroy  a  whole  swarm  of  gnats  in  fifteen 
minutes.  A  pair  of  Golden-crested  Wrens  carry  insects  as  food 
to  their  nestlings  upon  an  average  thirty-six  times  in  an  hour. 
For  the  protection  of  orchards  and  woods  Titmice  are  of  in- 
valuable service.  They  consume,  in  particular,  'he  eggs  of  the 
dangerous  pine-spiders.  One  single  female  of  such  spiders  fre- 
quently lays  from  600  to  800  eggs  twice  in  the  simmer  season, 
while  a  Titmouse  with  her  young  ones  consumes  daily  several 
thousands  of  them.  Wrens,  Nuthatches,  and  Woodpecki  rs  often 
dexterously  fetch  from  the  crevices  of  tree-bark  numbers  of 
insects  for  their  nestlings. — (Once  a-Week.) 


OUR  LETTEE  BOX. 

Lfxcitii  of  Kakbii  s'  Eat,s  (  D.  e.  M.  S.).— First-prize  lop-tared  Rabbits 
usually  have  ears  about  221  inclHS  long  from  tip  to  tip,  and  41  inches 
broad  at  the  greatest  width  of  each. 

Jay  Moulting  Slowlt  {J.  J/".).  — I  would  advise  a  tonic  for  the  Jay,  put 
some  smith's  forge  water  in  his  drink.  To  strengthen  him,  give  him  eggs 
and  young  mice,  or  birds  to  eat— such  food  he  would  get  when  wild.  Dust 
some  sulphur  among  his  f  at  hers,  well  into  the  quills  ail  over  his  bode,  and 
when  strong  enough  let  him  bathe.  The  tail-feathers  if  broken  off  may  be 
pulled  ont  and  will  then  grow  again. —  B.  P.  B. 

Food  for  Canaries  (Ano'her  Lorer  nf  t  irds).— You  had  be'ter  not  give 
the  German  Can  ry  either  rape  or  hempsecd.  Good,  clean,  bright  canary 
seen,  n  Few  shelled  oats,  and  a  little  mawseed  tfccsslonally.  risin  home- 
made bread,  or  a  little  bread  and  milk,  is  better  than  tiie  sponge  cake  you 
give.  Examine  the  cage  to  see  if  there  any  mites  in  it,  and  if  SO,  get  rid  of 
tlnm  and  till  the  cracks  with  sulphur,  and  dust  some  among  the  birds' 
feathers.  It  may  be  the  bird  has  vermin  or  a  swelling  cf  the  rump-gland. — 
B.  P.  B. 

Driving  asd  Uniting  Bees  [A  Beginner,  Settle)  — Tout  story  reminds 
us  of  an  equestrian  novice,  who,  intending  to  ride  ten  miles  in  a  certain 
direction,  should  commence  by  proceeding  five  miles  en  the  wrong  road, 
iintl  then  propose  to  ride  half-a-dozen  miles  across  a  difficult  country  witli 
the  view  of  regaining  the  right  track.  Could  we  he  by  your  side  to  ins'rurt 
you  where  to  save  your  -end  steed,  and  where  to  ply  whip  and  spur  without 
stmt,  you  might  probably  pull  t'  rjnuh  ;  but  uniier  rresent  circumstances 
We  know  cf  no  instructions  that  we  could  give  which  would  insure  you 
against  "  coming  to  grief."  Do  not,  thercfi  re,  attempt  to  unite  yourfcro 
stocks,  or  purchase  another  in  a  Btraw  hive  unless  with  the  intention  of 
allowing  it  to  swarm  ;  but  rather  buy  a  good  swarm  or  two,  and  stoi  k  yotir 
depriving-hives  in  the  natural  way.  We  do  not  think  the  dimensiorft  you 
civc  sufficiently  1 1' g'-  tnv  st  'Ck-bnxes.  Mr.  Woodbury  has  none  less  than 
1  :  ineti    ■    ■  t  .  i    k\    -  -■  deep,  and  prefers  a  larger  size  for  I.ig'ui  tl  s. 

Aspect  fob  Bees  1  I  natant  Ueitfier  —South-east  is  the  bcsl  spec! 
for  bees:  but  we  do  not  consider  it  apoinfc  of  primary  importance.  Separate 
the  hen  trom  the  cock  whose  comb  the  picks  uii'il  the  coins  hes  elite 
healed,  ami  until  frotn  becoming  broo.iy,  or  some  other  cbange  of  habit,  she 
has  forgotten  her  cannibalism 
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the  Week.— At  Ohiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
of  these  days  are  44.7  and  33. fl'  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  58',  occurred  on  the  18th  in  1849  ;  and  the  loweBt  cold,  7°, 
a  1859.      During  the  period  125  days  were  fine,  and  on  113  rain  fell. 


PRESERVING  ICE. 

N  the  winter  of  1847, 
and  again  in  1848, 
when  I  ventilated  the 
first  ice-house  by  un- 
doing the  doors  in 
r^SuS  the  side-passage,  by 
fegBJg  getting  rid  of  the 
straw  which  blocked 
the  passage,  and  by 
mating  a  man-hole  in  the 
crown  of  the  vaulted-roof  over 
the  ice,  I  made  an  attempt 
at  thorough  ventilation,  by 
letting  in  a  current  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  ice  through 
the  waste-drain  ;  but  that  I  could  not  accomplish,  because 
the  waste-drain  for  that  ice-house  went  straight  into  a 
deep  sand-bank.  From  that  time  I  never  said  a  word 
about  ventilating  an  ice-house  through  the  waste-drain 
until  last  week,  for  two  reasons,  the  first  of  which  was 
the  difficulty  of  doing  it,  such  as  I  had  experienced  ;  and 
the  second,  the  apprehension  that  no  reader  would  then 
believe  the  pian  was  practicable,  owing  to  the  wrong 
notions  which  existed  on  the  subject  of  keeping  ice. 

The  one-half  of  the  plan,  the  top  ventilation,  was 
adopted,  however,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  both  here 
and  in  America,  and  in  every  instance  the  plan  succeeded 
so  far.  Mr.  Fish  referred  to  it  and  to  its  success  not  a 
month  back,  and  yet  the  probability  of  it,  the  possibility 
of  such  a  plan  succeeding,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
■  writer  have  been  since  called  in  question.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  the  want  of  teaching  common  thingB  in  our 
schools,  and  such  was  the  reason  why  I  gave  a  glimpse 
of  the  natural  history  of  ice,  so  to  speak,  aud  my  own 
acquaintance  with  it  last  week.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  second  head  of  the  subject,  and  show  you  how  Nature 
wastes  ice  on  a  grand  scale.  The  first  head  was  how 
Nature  preserves  ice  by  a  strong  current  of  w  arm  air,  by 
a  hot  breeze  under  a  tropical  sun,  or  in  the  full  face  of 
an  Italian  sky. 

Neither  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  nor  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Italian  Alps,  does  the  sun  always  shine,  or  the  hot  breeze 
dry  up  every  particle  of  moisture  which  it  comes  in 
contact  «ith;  or,  in  other  words,  the  essentials  of  the 
grand  secret  of  preserving  ice,  by  keeping  the  surface  of 
it  perfectly  dry,  are  not  always,  or  in  aii  places,  in  full 
play  in  the  lap  of  Nature.  There  are  dull  days,  muggy 
weather,  fogs,  mists,  and  rain,  and  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirring.  Each  and  all  of  these  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere waste  the  ice  in  Nature's  stores  at  a  fearful  rate, 
and  men  on  a  small  3cale  imitate  the  very  process  by 
which  Nature  loses  her  icebergs,  and  her  10,000  tons  of 
iced  snowr  yearly,  under  the  false  notion  that  the  process 
will  do  the  very  contrary,  if  they  only  hide  it  from  the 
face  of  day  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  an  ice-house 
which  is  not  most  thoroughly  ventilated,  even  not  ven- 
tilated at  all.  There  has  not  been  a  single  theory  since 
the  flood  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  Nature 
Wo.  3S. — Yox.  II.,  New  Series. 


in  the  matter,  as  that  which  presupposed  that  ice  could 
be  kept  from  melting  if  the  air  could  be  kept  from  it, 
unless  it  was  the  very  next  step  in  the  process — that  of 
placing  straw  between  the  walls  and  the  ice,  the  effect  of 
which  could  only  be  to  accelerate  the  waste.  But  the  idea 
of  mats  or  that  any  textile  fabric  could  preserve  ice  placed 
next  to  brick  or  stone  wall,  was  four  times,  if  not  six 
times  more  out  of  reason,  than  the  idea  about  the  straw. 
Any  tiling  or  substauce  which  will  imbibe  moisture 
should  never  be  placed  against  the  sides  of  a  mass  of  ice. 
The  best  stock-bricks  will  soon  get  wet  through  and 
through  from  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  from  the  vapour 
which  rises  from  the  melting  :  therefore,  the  best  bricks 
are  not  one-half  so  good  to  build  an  ice-house  with  as 
hard  impervious  stoue,  such  as  the  old  ice-houses  in 
Scotland  have  been  built  with. 

To  have  a  column  of  pent  air  between  two  brick  walls, 
as  in  a  hollow  wall  for  keeping  ice,  is  a  very  feasible  idea 
at  first  sight,  but  on  secoud  thought  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  most  un  philosophical  one,  and  sucli  a  thing  should  never 
be.  The  reason  is  this:  pent  air  between  two  dry  walls 
is  as  thirsty  as  a  baker's  oven,  and  is  as  capable  of  sucking 
in  moisture  as  a  dry  sponge ;  the  wall  next  the  ice  is  soon 
damp  when  the  ice  begins  to  melt ;  the  confined  air  sucks 
up  this  damp  tiil  it  is  charged  with  it  to  the  point  of 
saturation;  and  as  the  ice  lowers  down  by  waste,  the 
wal  s  above  the  ice-line  would  dry  in  one-quarter  of  the 
time  if  that  volume  of  damp  air  had  not  been  behind  it ; 
and  be  it  always  remembered  that  so  many  degrees  of 
damp  will  waste  more  ice  than  twice  as  many  degrees 
of  heat. 

If  you  could  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  tremen- 
dous error  that  heat  is  more  destructive  to  ice  that  any- 
thing else,  there  would  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in 
converting  them  to  the  truth ;  but  as  long  as  that  most 
absurd  notion  is  uppermost,  it  must  be  an  up-hill  work 
to  melt  their  mood  by  plain  facts  — facts  such  as  that 
saturated  air  at  50°  of  heat  will  melt  ice  faster  than 
thirsty  air  would  do  at  96°. 

I  have  seen  ice  under  the  two  points,  or  the  50°  and 
the  96°,  under  the  conditions  stated  ;  aud  where  the  moist 
air  at  50°  impinged  on  a  vault  of  ice,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  vault  was  dripping  fast  as  a  shower-bath,  and  at 
the  very  same  moment  96°  was  playing  on  another  part 
of  the  same  mass,  and  it  was  hardly  damp  to  the  touch. 
Perhaps  that  is  as  curious  a  thing  as  you  have  read  of 
this  month,  and  to  explain  how  that  could  be  is  another 
heading  in  the  natural  history  of  ice.  It  is  also  the  most 
convincing  proof  we  have  from  Nature,  that  the  general 
ideas  about  keeping  ice  which  prevailed  formerly  were 
entirely  and  altogether  wrong. 

As  icebergs  are  difficult  aud  dangerous  to  get  at,  I 
shall  explain  this  head  of  the  subject  by  another  reference 
to  the  Italian  and  Swiss  Alps,  where  tourists  go  from 
here  every  season,  none  of  whom  will  be  able  to  say  the 
accou'  t  is  not  true  to  Nature.  In  all  mountainous 
countries  the  snow  is  drifted  in  winter  into  large  hollows, 
gulleys,  or  valleys,  in  immense  quantities.  There  it  is 
iced  or  turned  as  hard  as  ice  itself— so  much  so,  that  if 
No.  690.— Voi.  XXVI.,  Old  Seeies. 
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a  squadron  of  cavalry  were  exercised  on  the  flat  surface  of  a 
large  mass  of  snow  in  July  or  August  you  could  hardly  trace 
their  footprints  ten  minutes  afterwards.  On  a  gently  sloping 
face  of  snow  the  horses  could  not  stand  at  all,  unless  they 
were  shoed  for  that  verv  purpose.  We  shall  say  that  mass 
of  snow  was  only  30  feet  deep  at  the  time,  and  would  measure 
just  one  acre.  The  whole  of  that  acre  we  shall  say  is  exposed 
TO  a  hot  breeza  of  1)6°  at  the  end  of  July.  I  said  already  the 
moisture  of  the  whole  surface  under  the  conditions  stated  would 
not  damp  a  cambric  pocket-handkerchief.  But  in  other  parts 
of  this  same  mass  of  iced  snow  the  temperature  is  barely 
50°,  and  there  it  is  wasting  in  a  shower  much  heavier  than  any 
storm  shower  ever  seen  in  this  latitude.  T  was  never  there  to 
know  ;  but  the  natural  history  of  ice  and  snow  is  the  same  in 
all  countries  and  climes,  and  I  have  said  that  I  had  seen  the 
sight  under  the  96°  and  the  50°  as  here  stated.  Any  one  who 
chooses  may  see  the  sight  in  this  island,  but  we  shall  keep  to 
the  nute  of  mountain  travelers  on  the  Alps,  or  midway  between 
the  lowest  range  of  remaining  snow  in  August  and  the  limits  of 
eternal  snow;  and  in  everyone  of  the  wreaths  of  snow  which 
we  there  and  then  meet  with,  we  shall  see  this  sight — a  burning 
sun  and  a  stiff  breeze  keeping  the  ice-like  surface  dry  as  a  feather- 
bed ;  and  a  much  lower  temperature  without  sun  or  wind  wasting 
the  same  mass,  it  may  be  right  below  the  spot  we  are  standing 
on.  That  spot  is  the  right  place  to  explain  a  very  common 
error.  Suppose  the  air  was  now  suddenly  chilled,  and  the 
breeze  was  at  the  freezing-point -32°.  Many  would  say  that, 
of  couive,  would  save  the  ice  from  melting :  so  did  the  breeze 
at  96°.  But  the  truth  is,  the  air  at  32°  does  neither  good  nor 
.harm  to  the  ice  on  the  mountain  side  or  in  the  ice-house. 

To  explain  how  the  high  degree  does  not  melt  the  surface  of 
the  great  mass  of  iced  snow,  and  how  the  low  degree  melts  it 
so  much  as  is  said,  will  at  the  same  time  explain  the  cause  why 
ice  does  not  keep  better  in  old-fashioned  ice-houses.  For  the 
cause  of  the  air  being  so  high  as  90°  in  some  places,  we  shall 
suppose  the  mass  of  snow  to  have  been  drifted  into  a  great 
hollow  immediately  in  front  of  a  run  of  high  rocks  which  reflect 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  a  garden  wall  reflects  them  on  a  Peach- 
border.  And  to  make  the  explanation  more  familiar,  we  shall 
suppose  the  hollow  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  railway  cutting  in  front 
of  a  tunnel,  and  that  the  snow  611s  up  this  cutting  high  as  the 
banks.  In  that  form  and  position  the  edges  at  either  bank, 
being  the  thinnest  part  of  the  mass,  are  melting  fast.  The 
water  from  this  meltingr  ;ns  down  under  the  snow,  forming  little 
tunnels  in  the  body  of  the  snow.  No  current  of  ail'  can  rush 
clown  the  little  tunnels  because  there  is  yet  no  opening  for  it 
below  ;  but  the  little  tunnel  itself  is  full  of  air,  of  course,  and 
the  chill  from  the  snow  has  reduced  it  to  50°.  The  air  is  now 
saturated,  and  it  becomes  a  vapour,  and  when  air  is  vaporised, 
as  one  might  say,  it  melts  ice  fa-ter  than  a  brisk  fire.  By  this 
time,  or  by  the  end  of  July,  the  tail  of  the  snow  wreath,  or  that 
low  st  part  of  it  down  where  the  rails  would  be  in  a  railway 
cutting,  is  melting  at  a  rate  ten  times  more  destructive  than 
in  the  little  tunnels  up  along  the  sides,  and  the  melting  there  is 
wasting  the  mass  exactly  in  the  form  of  a  railway  tunnel.  At 
first,  when  the  water  from  the  melting  of  the  lower  end  of  both 
banks  meets  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  it  forms  a  little  pool 
there,  the  vapour  from  that  little  pool  soon  makes  an  indent  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  snow  not  bigger  than 
a  man's  hat,  the  confined  vapour  caused  by  the  great  heat  melts 
the  snow  right  and  h  ft  and  over  the  top  in  equal  proportions, 
and  in  time  a  tumid  is  thus  formed  as  wide  and  a  great  deal 
higher  than  a  railway  tunnel ;  and  in  a  hot  day  you  could  not  see 
10  yards  before  you  in  such  a  tunnel  with  the  misty  vapour, 
and  the  fast  falling  of  huge  drops  from  erery  inch  of  the  vault, 
and  the  air  chilled  down  to  50°,  while  96°  are  playing  over  your 
head,  out  and  up  on  the  surface,  between  the  banks,  which 
surf  ice  is  just  as  dry  all  this  time  I  have  just  said.  I  have  seen 
the  like  of  this  scores  and  scores  of  times,  but  I  never  saw  a 
belter  place  for  boys  to  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  in  than  a  snow 
tunnel  in  hot  weather.  But  there  is  a  much  grander  sight  some- 
times for  boys  of  another  age — the  tunnel  comes  up  abruptly 
to  a  steep  knoll  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  great  hollow. 
The  snow  next  to  this  rising  ground  is  much  softer  than  where 
it  is  far  from  it,  and  it  goes  before  the  volume  of  misty  vapour 
faster  than  before.  The  tunnel  now  takes  a  perpendicular 
direction,  and  before  it  reaches  the  Burface  a  large  portion  from 
both  sides  of  the  hollow  collapse  and  tumble  down,  the  one 
against  the  other,  witb  a  fearful  crash,  which  when  reverberated 
all  round  the  mountains  is  grand  indeed. 


But  the  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  From  the  moment  this 
collapse  makes  way  for  a  rush  of  wind  to  pass  up  the  tunnel,  the 
dripping  of  the  sides  ceases  entirely,  the  tunnel  was  ventilated, 
and  that  saved  it  in  that  direction.  Ventilate  the  ice-house 
through  the  waste-water  drain  and  you  will  see  the  result  on  a 
minor  scale.  D.  Beaton. 


WINTER  FLOWERS  IN  ROOMS. 

As  some  of  your  readers  took  an  interest  in  the  little  hints 
I  sent  some  time  ago  to  your  Journal,  on  planting  bulbs  for  the 
ornament  of  a  room  in  the  dreary  season  for  flowers  out  of  doors, 
I  think  that,  perhaps,  they  may  like  to  have  three  or  four  more 
hints  as  to  carrying  on  their  culture. 

I  shall  speak  in  this  letter  only  of  such  bulbs  as  are  quite  un- 
forced, unless  where  it  is  otherwise  particularly  expressed. 

First,  I  must  say  that  many  planted  on  the  11th  of  September 
are  now  showing  blossom.  Scillas  and  Crocuses,  and  especially 
Narcissi ;  and  as  Narcissi  grow  up  often  faster  than  we  could 
wish,  I  find  that  the  extremely  vulgar  practice  of  placing  a  line 
of  glasses  along  the  window-bar  (on  the  centre  bar,  I  mean,  where 
the  sashes  meet),  so  remarkably  beneficial  to  the  plants  at  any 
rate,  that  it  is  not  in  a  gardener's  nature  to  refrain  from  adopting 
it.  In  my  plant-case  a  Narcissus  (Double  Roman),  is  just 
coming  out,  but  I  find  that  forcing  increases  leaves  as  rapidly  as 
flowers,  unless  the  plant  stands  at  least  4  inches  from  the  glass. 
The  fine  straight  leaves  look  well  themselves,  however.  Red 
Tulips  and  White  Crocuses  are  now  arranged  in  groups  together 
for  flowering  ;  and  these  also  are  being  kept  moist  and  very  light. 
My  best  dishes  stand  upon  the  floor  in  a  window  which  opens 
to  the  ground,  as  thus  they  obtain  a  light  so  much  clearer. 

The  Crocuses  are  actually  indicating  colour  with  at  present 
scarcely  any  attempt  at  leaves — the  most  satisfactory  thing  that 
Crocuses  can  do,  as  the  leaves  hereafter  will  burst  and  spread  as 
if  a  bright  green  sheaf  was  suddenly  unbound.  My  Hyacinths 
are  growing  on  in  the  most  stumpy  and  rooty  fashion,  much  also 
to  my  approval ;  and  some  of  the  groups  will  soon  be  ready  to 
be  parted  up  with  moss,  an  operation  which  needs  to  be  per- 
formed with  extremest  care,  so  as  to  cover  the  roots  without 
letting  any  scraps  catch  upon  leaves  and  stems. 

My  planting,  however,  is  by  no  means  over  yet.  A  great  many 
bulbs  have  been  put  in  this  week,  including  a  lot  of  Messrs. 
Cutbush'a  first-rate  exhibition  flowers,  which  I  hear  take  all 
the  prizes,  and  which  will,  I  hope,  do  great  tilings  for  me  next 
spring,  all  the  bulbs  being  of  that  weighty  ivory-hard  feel  which 
promises  so  well  for  their  vigorous  growth  and  blossom.  I  am 
planting  all  Hyacinths  now,  however,  in  pots.  Water  and  sand 
are  well  for  early  flowers,  but  where  we  want  to  have  first-rate 
blooms  pots  are  the  right  things. 

Here,  however,  I  must  correct  myself.  I  mean  no  disparage- 
ment to  baskets  and  dishes  when  they  are  still  required,  as  very 
many  ought  to  be  for  February  and  March.  Above  I  was 
speaking  strictly  of  the  "  exhibition  Hyacinths,'*  which,  whether 
from  Cutbush's,  Barr  ii  Sugden's,  or  Hooper's,  the  only  three 
sets  that  I  have  been  planting  lately,  seem  to  me  this  year  in 
wonderfully  fine  condition.  The  groups,  however,  may  still  go 
on  most  flourishingly  in  blue  Hyacinth-dishes  (I  believe  these 
can  be  made  by  Millingtnn  of  any  size  to  order,  at  a  very  small 
expense).  Plain  glass  milk-pans,  soup-plates,  and  large  saucers, 
zinc  dishes  also,  or  zinc  trays,  for  sinking  in  Mignonette-boxes,  or 
jardinieres,  are  absolutely  invaluable,  and  outside  a  window, 
especially  if  shaded  by  a  frume  of  glass  in  wet  or  snowy  weather, 
thev  would  form,  with  some  evergreens,  a  lovely  little  spring 
garden.  This  may  be  a  useful  hint  to  your  last  week's  corre- 
spondent who  wishes  to  have  flowers  showing  from  the  inside  of 
his  window.  They  will  also  be  lovely  from  the  outside  too,  and 
if  used  by  any  one  living  in  a  town,  what  can  be  more  pleasant 
than  to  give  a  glimpse  of  real  bright  spring  flowers  to  those  who 
see  so  few  ?  .Nothing  so  delights  me  as  filling  my  garden  in  the 
early  spring  for  the  passers-by.  I  so  like  to  see  and  hear  a  line 
of  children  jumping  about  and  screaming  at  the  flowers! 

These  groups  for  dishes  and  window-oars,  I  may  as  well  here 
remark,  can  now  be  obtained  all  assorted  properly  for  immediate 
use.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  some  time  ago  wrote  to  me  for 
data  as  to  those  which  1  had  used  myself,  and  as  it  was  a  thing 
1  was  most  anxious  to  see  accomplished,  it  is  with  very  great 
pleasure  that  I  now  note  the  fact,  as  so  many  people,  of  course, 
''o  not  know  at  first  how  to  assort  either  colours,  or  height,  or 
time  of  flowering,  so  as  to  make  up  a  really  pretty  and  suitable 
group  for  growing. 
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These  groups  next  year  will  be,  I  bope,  very  much  more 
extended  ;  at  present  I  do  venture  most  strongly  to  recommend 
such  as  have  been  prepared. 

They  are  all  made  up  from  whole  groups,  to  which  it  is  con- 
eluded  nothing  will  be  added ;  and  in  sending  orders  I  believe 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  mention  the  size  of  the  box  or  dish 
to  fill,  the  colours  preferred,  and  the  sort  of  flowers — that  is, 
Hyacinths  and  Scillas,  Tuh'ps  and  Crocuses,  or  Scillas  and  Snow- 
drops, which  alone  are  lovely. 

I  will  noi  only  add  that  in  dishes  where  water  only  has  been 
used,  a  little  silver  sand  poured  in  among  the  bulbs  through  a 
long-eared  funnel  will  Iseep  them  steady  and  upright  when  they 
grow  up  tall ;  and  if  Crocuses  should  be  attacked  with  green  fly, 
which  mine  have  not  at  present  been,  a  dusting  with  insect 
powder  will  speedily  set  them  free. 

When  the  flowers  are  in  blossom,  if  the  sunshine  never  falls 
upon  them,  they  last  immensely  longer,  and  every  fading  flower 
must  be  always  cut  off  at  once — I  mean  a  decaying  flower. 
Quantities  may  flag  with  temporary  over-heat  or  dryness,  but 
they  will  all  recover.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  break  leaves  or  roots. — E.  A.  M. 


DEATH    OF    PRINCE    ALBERT. 

With  no  ordinary  sorrow  do  we  record  this  event, 
which  will  be  heard  with  deep  regret  by  every  true- 
hearted  subject  of  our  Sovereign,  not  only  because  of 
the  grief  and  loss  that  can  have  no  reparation  to  her, 
but  because  also  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  His 
Eoyal  Highness  was  held. 

We  are  entitled  to  make  this  notice  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  President  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  members  of  which,  in  common 
with  those  of  many  other  associations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  sciences,  will  long  remember  his 
energy,  judgment,  and  urbanity. 

His  Eoyal  Highness  was  in  his  forty-third  year, 
being  born  in  1819,  and  dying  at  Windsor  on  the 
14th  instant. 


EOYAL  HORTICCJLTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
December  10th. 
Fkuit  Committee. — Mr.  Graham  in  the  chair.  At  this 
Meeting  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  and  second  best  dishes 
of  Black  and  White  Grapes;  and  for  the  best  and  second  best 
three  dishes  of  any  variety  of  Apple  and  Pear  respectively.  In 
the  Grape  class  Mr.  William  Thomson,  gardener  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buccleueh,  Dalkeith  Palace,  exhibited  a  very  large 
bunch  of  Calabrian  Raisin  in  fine  condition.  The  flavour  of  the 
fruit  was  rich  and  piquant,  and  it  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  White  Grapes.  Mr.  Thomson  also  sent  a  bunch  of  Lady 
Downes'  Seedling  whereby  to  compare  the  keeping  properties 
of  Calabrian  Raisin,  and  both  appeared  as  if  they  would  hang 
equally  well.  The  Calabrian  Raisin  has  always  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  excellent  keeper.  A  remarkable  character  in 
the  Lady  Downes'  Seedling,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomson,  was  its 
possessing  so  ma-ked  a  flavour  of  the  Muscat.  This  was  apparent 
to  every  Member  of  the  Committee  ;  and  the  question  was  sug- 
gested whether  or  not  it  had  come  from  a  Vine  grafted  on  a 
Muscat,  and  thereby  acquired  that  flavour.  In  this  class  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  of  Brighton,  exhibited  Marchioness  of  Hastings, 
which  produces  large  bunches,  and  is  a  very  inferior  Grape  in 
regard  of  qualitr.  Mr.  R.  W.  Craik,  gardener  to  F.  T.  Rufford, 
Esq  ,  Preecot  House,  Stourbridge,  sent  fine  bunches  of  Black 
Morocco,  and  these  took  the  first  prize  in  the  class  of  Black 
Grapes.  He  also  exhibited  a  bunch  of  what  was  named  Black 
Frontignan,  but  which  was  in  reality  the  Black  Morocco  also. 
Mr.  Graham,  of  Cranford,  again  exhibited  bunches  of  his  Cran- 
ford  Muscat,  a  small  highly  flavoured  Grape,  which  has  th?  pro- 
perty of  not  cracking  like  the  Chasselas  Musque.     The  bunches 


had  been  cut  some  time,  and  the  berries  bad  become  somewhat 
shrivelled  and  were  very  finely  flavoured.  These  bunches  had 
been  ripened  in  a  house  without  any  fire  heat. 

In  the  competition  for  Apples  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  Newton,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  East  Lodge, 
Enfield  Chase,  for  Cornish  Gilliflower,  very  full-flavoured  and 
rich.  Sam  Young,  a  small,  round,  and  flattened  russetty  Apple, 
with  very  firm  and  tender  flesh,  very  juicy  and  with  a  fine 
flavour.  Ribston  Pippin,  very  good.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Fulhatn  Palace,  fo>-  Blenheim  Pippin,  very  good  and  well 
flavoured.  King  of  the  Pippins,  also  very  good  ;  and  a  variety 
of  Russet  called  Sykehouse,  but  which  was  not  so.  It  is  a  good 
Apple,  but  the  sort  could  not  be  identified.  Mr.  R.  W.  Craik 
exhibited  in  this  class  also.  The  sorts  were  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Wyken  Pippin,  and  Cellini.  These  being  grown  in  a  more 
northern  climate  were  yet  immature,  but  were  excellent  examples 
of  the  various  kinds. 

Mr.  John  Hodge,  Nurseryman,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  sent 
dishes  of  Tom  Knight,  Smith's  Pippin,  and  a  variety  of  table 
Apple  unknown,  but  these  were  not  equal  in  flavour  to  any  of 
the  others.  Mr.  Kinghorn,  Nurseryman,  Richmond,  sent  dishes 
of  Adams'  Pearmain  and  Rosemary  Russet,  both  very  beautiful 
examples  of  these  excellent  varieties.  C.  W.  Strickland,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Yorkshire  Local  Committee,  sent  specimens  of 
Chapman's  Ribston,  a  sort  that  was  exhibited  before  the  Com- 
mittee last  year,  when  it  made  a  very  favourable  impression  by 
the  excellence  of  its  quality  ;  but.  this  season  it  was  very  much 
inferior  in  flavour,  and  evidently  had  not  acquired  its  true 
flavour.  Mr.  Strickland  also  sent  a  very  large  green  Apple 
without  a  name,  which  was  considered  by  the  Committee  as  a 
very  valuable  kitchen  Apple.  Chas.  C.  Temple,  Esq.,  High 
Ackworth,  Pontefract,  sent  a  very  handsome  large  Apple  of 
good  quality,  supposed  to  be  a  chance  seedling.  It  has  a  tender 
flesh,  crisp,  briskly  flavoured,  and  a  fine  aroma.  The  Committee 
requested  that  it  might  be  sent  again.  R.  T.  Head,  Esq.,  of 
Alphington  Road,  Exeter,  sent  specimens  of  a  large  Beedling 
Apple  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  not  considered  equal  to  many 
others  already  in  cultivation. 

The  only  exhibition  in  the  Pear  class  wa3  sent  by  Mr.  D. 
Cunningham,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Fulham 
Palace  ;  but  as  no  names  were  Bent  with  the  fruit  *hey  were 
disqualified.  They  were  excellent  specimens  of  the  sorts  exhi- 
bited, and  consisted  of  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  de  Ranee,  and 
Winter  Nelis.  Mr.  Cunningham  also  exhibited  three  varieties 
of  Chestnuts  grown  in  the  grounds  at  Fulham  Palace,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  resca,  pumila,  and  media. 
The  best  was  that  named  vesca,  the  lruit  being  rounder  and 
better  filled  than  that  of  the  others.  He  also  exhibited  a  dish 
of  the  Dutch  Medlar.  Mr.  Cuuningham  also  sent  two  punnets 
of  Mu-hrooms — one  of  the  common  garden  Mushroom,  and 
the  other  with  a  thinner  cup  and  tough  slender  stalk,  and  the 
colour  quite  white.  Mr.  Cunningham's  object  in  exhibiting 
these  was  to  show  that  inferior  and  in  some  instances  poisonous 
Fungi  may  be  introduced  in  the  soil  used  for  covering  the  Mush- 
room-beds. 

G.  W.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Gishurst  Cottage,  Weybridga  Heath, 
exhibited  fruit  of  Chaumontel  ripened  in  an  orchard-house. 
The  fruit  was  covered  with  a  fine,  glowing,  cinnamon-coloured 
russet,  and  was  very  handsome;  but  the  flesh  was  coarse-grained 
and  crisp,  though  with  a  high  aroma  and  good  flavour. 

J.  B.  Haig,  Esq.,  of  Chapel  Street,  Pelgrave  Square,  exhibited 
the  fruit  of  Bertholletia  exeelsa,  the  tree  which  produces  the 
Brazil  nuts.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  large  wooden  capsule  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  the  triangular  seeds,  which  lie  one  over 
the  other,  and  are  attached  to  a  central  placent*. 

Flokai  Committee. — The  dark  days  of  December  do  not 
afford  many  subjects  for  consideration  in  the  floral  way  ;  and 
consequently  the  Meeting,  so  far  as  new  flowers  were  concerned, 
was  well  nigh  a  dies  non.  Other  important  matters  were,  how- 
ever, discussed  and  arranged. 

Messrs.  Carstairs,  of  Edinburgh,  again  sent  blooms  of  their 
white  tree  Carnation,  the  Bride,  which  promises  to  be  a  useful 
flower. 

A  rather  pretty  plant  came  from  Mr.  Potter,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Colvin,  Little  Beelings,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk— a  species  of 
Parochetus,  with  a  leaf  very  like  an  Oxalis,  and  with  a  light 
azure  blue  papilionaceous  flower.  It  was  not,  however,  in  suffi- 
ciently good  condition  for  an  award,  the  flowers  being  nearly 
all  over. 
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Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Imato- 
pbyllum  Gardeniaiuim  ;  and  three  varieties  of  Epiphyllum 
truncatum,  grafted  a3  half  standards  and  forming  pretty  objects. 
Also  Crassula  lactea. 

From  Mr.  Standiab,  of  Bngshot,  came  one  of  the  new  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  —  laciniatum,  having  the  florets  curiously  di- 
vided and  fringed,  and  likely  to  be  of  use  m  hybridising.   ' 

A  pretty  little  plant  of  Rhododendron  Princess  Royal  was 
exhibited,  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Teitch.  Its  vcy  pecu- 
liar habit  of  blooming  and  the  shape  of  its  flowers,  reminding 
one  of  some  of  the  Trumpet  Honeysuckles,  malic  it  interesting. 
One  or  two  folisged  plants  of  no  great  merit  were  sei>t  by  Mr. 
Bull.  And  lastly,  the  most  interesting  plant  exhibited,  which 
came  from  Messrs.  Yeiteb  &  Son — viz.,  a  fine  plant  of  Angrrecum 
sesquipedale,  a  very  fine  Orchid  from  Madagascar,  eo  often 
mentioned  by  the  Bev.  Wm.  'His  in  his  interesting  accounts  of 
that  island,  from  whence  we  may  now  lo  k  forward  under  its 
new  king  for  so  much.  The  country  will  be  opened  to  European 
enterprise  and  science  ;  and  doubtless  our  English  cultivators 
will  not  be  behindhand  in  sending  there.  For  this  a  First-class 
Certificate  was  awauled. 


PINE   APPLE    CULTUP.E. 

(Continued  from  page  87.) 


LIST  OF  TARIETIES— Continued. 

The  Black  Prince. — Habit,  tall-growing.  Leaves,  long  and 
medium  in  width.  Fruit,  very  large,  pyramidal  in  form  ;  dark 
orange-coloured  when  ripe.  Flavour  good.  An  excellent  variety. 
Raised  at  Foxholes,  the  seat  of  J.  Entwistle,  Esq.,  near  Rochdale, 
in  Lancashire.  Supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Ripley 
Queen  and  the  Blood-red  Pine.  I  have  seen  fruit  of  this  very 
handsome  Pine  Apple  16  inches  long,  6  inches  diameter  near 
the  bottom,  and  weighing  between  7  and  8  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Smooth  Cayenne. — Habit,  tall-growing.  Leaves,  long  and 
broad.  Fruit,  very  large,  rather  globular  in  form  ;  yellow  when 
ripe.  Flavour  excellent.  This  fine  variety  was  imported  from 
Cayenne,  as  its  name  imports,  many  years  ago,  and  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  many  places.  'the  finest  and  largest  number  of  it  is 
grown,  I  believe,  at  Chatsworth.  I  once  saw  there  a  pit 
100  feet  long  filled  entirely  with  it  all  in  fruit,  none  of  which  I 
judge  would  be  less  than  7  lbs.  weight. 

Prickly  Cayenne. — In  habit  much  similar  to  the  smooth 
variety,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  an  inferior  variety. 

White  Providence. — Habit,  tall  and  stout.  Leaves,  rather  long, 
very  broad,  and  covered  with  a  white  ponder.  Fruit,  extra 
large,  rather  globular  in  form.  Pips  broad  and  flat.  Colour  dark 
yellow  when  ripe.  Flavour  medium,  'lhe  fruit  is  very  juicy,  and 
the  scent  of  the  fruit  is  powerful.  This  variety  is  now  well 
known,  and  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Black  Jamaica,  its  flavour  is  equal  to  any  other  when 
properly  ripened.  However,  it  is  not  considered  a  good  sort  for 
winter. 

Trinidad. — Habit,  tall-growing.  Lraves,  long  and  narrow 
Fruit  rather  large,  handsome  in  form,  and  well- flavoured,  dark 
yellow  when  ripe.  When  this  kind  was  first  introduced  from 
Trinidad,  marvellous  reports  accompanied  it.  Amongst  the  rest 
it  was  mentioned  that  it  would  reach  the  extraordinary  weight  of 
20  lbs.  It  has  proved  indeed,  to  be  a  fair  variety,  but,  generally, 
I  may  say  it  his  disappointed  the  eultivat  >ra. 

Black  Antigua. — Habit,  tall  growing.  Leaves,  very  long  and 
narrow-  Fruit,  medium-size,  globular  in  form.  Pips,  large, 
broad,  and  flat.  Colour,  when  ripe,  dark  yellow.  FUsh  nearly 
white  Klavour  when  just  ripe  most  excellent,  but  it  keeps 
badly.  Ibis  good  old  kind  has  nearly  gone  out  of  cultivation, 
chiefly  because  of  its  straggling  habit,  and  frequently  coming  up 
with  the  fruit  deformed.  Yet  when  it  shows  well  and  finishes 
well,  few  sorts  can  surpass  it. 

Entitle. — Habit,  rather  tall,  but  compact  in  growth.  Leaves, 
long  and  broad  at  the  base,  and  cover.. d  partially  with  a  white 
powder.  Fruit,  rather  large,  pyramidal  in  form,  and  bright 
yellow  in  colour.  Flavour  good  in  summer,  but  indifferent  in 
winter.  A  verv  handsome  variety  raised  from  imported  seeds  at 
Enville  Hall,  tiie.  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford.  This  kil  ,1  is 
hardier  than  most  others,  and  is  more  cultivated,  perhaps,  or. 
that  account. 

Blood-red. — Habit,   tall.       Leaves,  long,  and   rather   broad, 


shaded  with  purple  in  colour.  Fruit,  medium  size,  pyramidal 
in  form,  and  dark  blood-coloured.  Flavour  moderate,  'this 
variety  is  chiefly  grown  because  of  its  singular  colour,  which 
pervades  even  the  interior  flesh.  In  aT  other  points  it  is  very 
inferior. 

I  might  add  several  other  varieties  that  were  cultivated  some 
fifty  years  ago.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  Brown  Antigua,  the 
St.  Vincent,  the  Sugarloaf,  the  Havannah,  and  others;  but  it 
would  be  superfluous,  for  they  arc  all  now  obsolete — gone  out  of 
fashion  and  cultivation.  The  striped  varieties  are  now  cultivated 
as  beautiful-foliaged  plants  for  ornament  only. 

SOIL. 

The  Pine  Apple  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil ;  but 
experience  ha?  proved  that  if  the  soil  is  too  light  the  plants  will 
run  into  fruit  before  they  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and 
hence  the  fruit  will  be  small,  and  not  so  well  flavoured  ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  rich,  strong,  heavy  soil  is  used,  the  plants 
will  continue  growing  for  years  without  fruiting.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  a  6oil  of  medium  quality  is  the  kind  that  should  be 
made  use  of.  The  principal  part  of  the  soil  I  have  used  is  turf 
from  a  sheep-pasture  pared  off  3  inches  thick,  and  laid  up  in  a 
long  ridge-like  heap  not  more  than  2  feet  or  3  feet  high,  and 
4  feet  or  5  feet  broad.  This  heap  should  be  turned  over  four  or 
five  times  during  the  year.  This  turning  over  destroys  weeds, 
and  exposes  every  part  of  the  soil  to  the  ameliorating  influences 
of  the  at  ospliere.  The  best  season  for  getting  this  turf  is 
summer,  for  then  it  is  dry,  light,  and  easier  to  cart  home. 

The  next  article  I  use  is  leaf  mould.  The  leaves  to  make  it 
of  should  be  collected  in  the  autumn  soon  after  they  have 
fallen.  I  prefer  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  because  they  are  longer 
in  decaying,  and,  consequently,  give  out  nutriment  longer  than 
more  sappy  leaves.  Collect  them  together  and  lay  them  in  a 
heap  not  too  thick,  and  throw  over  them  a  thin  layer  of  light 
soil  to  prevent  them  being  blown  about.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  turn  over  the  heap,  and  if  any  pnrt  of  it  is  dry,  wet  that 
part  with  rain  or  soft  water.  Repeat  the  turning  every  three 
months,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

The  third  ingredient  I  use  is  dung.  There  are  several  kinds, 
such  as  deer's,  sheep's,  horse,  cows',  poultry,  and  even  swine's 
dung,  all  of  which  have  been  recommended  oy  different  writers. 
For  my  part,  I  was  always  satisfied  with  any  one  of  them  that  I 
could  get :  hence  horse  dung  that  I  had  used  for  Cucumber  and 
Melon-beds  being  handy  and  half  ready  fur  the  purpose  satis- 
fied me  well.  The  fact  is,  any  dung  is  enriching,  though  some 
are  more  so  thin  others  :  hence  if  deer  or  sheep's  dung  could  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  I  should  prefer  either  of  them 
to  hotbed  dung,  though  the  latter  is  good  enough,  and  will  grow 
the  Pine  Apple  excellently. 

In  addition  to  these  three  principal  articles,  I  recommend 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime  and  sharp  rough 
sea  sand,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  theu  use  some  other  kind  of 
sharp  sand.     I  have  used  charcoal  broken  small  with  advantage. 

The  various  articles  having  been  collected  and  duly  mani- 
pulated, I  then  mix  them  together  at  the  times  they  are  wanted, 
in  the  following  proportions  :  — 

Six  barrow-loads  of  decayed  turf.        [  Ono  pek    of  sharp   sand,    the  dust 

One  barrow-lead  of  leaf  mould.  sifted  out, 

One  barrowlouu"  of  dung.  One  peck  of  quicklime. 

One  peck  of  charcoal,  broken  smalL  | 

Mix  these  all  thoroughly  together  in  a  rather  dry  state,  and 
lay  the  compost  in  a  warm  shed  to  become  aired.  Do  not  sift 
the  compost  at  all  excepting  for  small  suckers  and  crowns,  and 
even  for  them  use  a  wide-meshed  sieve.  If  used  too  fine  the 
csmpost  will  run  together  and  be  too  compact  for  the  fine  roots 
to  penetrate. 

There  is  yet  another  article  that  is  indispensable  to  successful 
culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,  and  that  is  the  material  for  drainage. 

Some  authors  recommend  rough  sand  for  this  purpose  ;  but  I 
prefer  the  old-fashioned  drainage — broken  pots.  These  should 
be  in  three  sizes,  the  first  large  enough  to  cover  the  boles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  (though  if  oyster-shells  can  be  had  they 
answer  for  that  purpose  still  better,  for  they  afford  nutriment  to 
the  roots).  The  second  size  should  be  as  large  as  a  pennypiece; 
and  the  third  about  the  size  of  horse  beans.  These  should  all 
be  ready  in  sufficient  quantities  before  the  potting  season  comes 
on.  In  preparing  them,  it  the  broken  pots  are  dirty,  I  should 
throw  the  crocks  into  a  tub  of  water  and  scrub  them  well  with  a 
rough  broom,  and  then  lay  them  somewhere  to  dry. 

(To  be  conlinved.)  T.  Appleby. 
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AN    EASY   MODE   OF   REDUCING    BONES   TO 
POWDER. 

Eyert  one  wishing  to  employ  bones  for  mannre  must  have 
been  more  or  less  troubled  in  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  powder, 
or  fragments,  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Even  treating  them 
with  sulphuric  add  so  as  to  convert  them  into  superphosphate 
of  lime,  is  an  uncertain  and  awkward  process  for  those  who  are 
uofc  provided  with  appropriate  utensils.  A  much  more  simple, 
and  one  devoid  of  hazard,  has  been  suggested  by  an  American 
gentleman,  as  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Boston 
Cultivator  : — 

"  James  S.  Grennell,  Esq.,  of  Greenfield,  practises  dissolving  bones  by  a 
method  which  seems  worthy  of  notice  from  its  simplicity  and  convenience. 
Casks  having  each  bat  one  head  are  provided ;  a  layer  -f  bones  fi  inches  or 
7  inches  thick  placed  on  the  bottom  ;  then  strong,  nnleached  wood  ashes 
are  spread  over  the  hones  to  the  thickness  of  2  inches  or  more.  The  casks 
are  filled  in  this  way,  taking  cave  to  have  a  pretty  good  thickness  of  ashes 
at  the  top  to  prevent  the  exhalation  of  ammonia.  The  process  of  thus 
packing  the  bones  goes  on  through  the  season,  as  ashes  accumulate  in  the 
honse,  and  they  remain  in  the  c^ks  till  spring,  when  the  casks  are  emptied, 
and  the  bones  are  found  to  be  generally  well  pulverised,  or  so  soft  that 
they  can  easily  be  broken  as  fine  as  desired.  The  mixed  bones  and  ashes 
are  excellent  manure  for  most  crops,  and  especially  for  fruit  crops." 


The  power  of  the  wood-ashes  to  reduce  the  bones  to  a  powder 
must  be  owing  to  the  caustic  potash  which  they  contain  :  there- 
fore, as  it  would  be  difficult  in  this  coal-consuming  country  to 
obtain  wood-ashes  in  sufficient  abundance,  the  cultivator  desiring 
to  pulverise  bones  for  manure  might  sprinkle  them  over  with 
potash  in  powder ;  or  mix  some  potash  with  charred  vegetable 
refuse,  and  pack  this  mixture  in  layers,  alternating  with  layers 
of  bones,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Grennell. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  by  tints  using  potash  the  phosphate 
of  lime  in  the  bones  is  converted  into  phosphate  of  potash  ;  but 
we  are  also  aware  that  this  salt  in  some  soils  is  more  useful  a,  a 
manure  than  phosphate  of  lime. 

Professor  Johnston  observes  of  the  phosphates  of  potash  that 
they  are  "  perhaps  very  generally  present  in  the  soil  in  minute 
quantities  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  could  they 
be  applied  to  the  laud  in  a  sufficiently  economical  form,  they 
would,  in  mr.ny  cases,  act  in  a  most  favourable  way  upon  vege- 
tation. They  are  contained  in  the  nrine  of  carnivorous  animals, 
and  in  many  other  animal  manures  ;  and  to  their  presence  a 
portion  of  the  efficacy  of  these  manures  is  to  be  ascribed." — 
(Lectures  on  Agric.  Chemistry.) 


SHORTT'S    PLAN    FOR    THE    PRESERVATION 
OF   POTATOES  FROM  THE  DJSEASE. 

This  plan  of  laying  down  and  moulding  the  stems  of  Potatoes 
all  but  a  few  inches  of  the  tops  is  as  old  as  the  hills ;  for  the 
washing  of  the  mud  from  the  sides  of  their  native  hills,  by  storms 
and  tempests,  did  the  same  thing  from  the  beginning  ;  and  under 
cultivation  the  plan  was  adopted,  practised,  published,  criticised, 
and  commented  upon  many  years  before  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Potato  disease,  in  the  volumes  of  "The  Gardener's  Magazine," 
from  1830  to  1831,  but  I  forget  the  exact  time. — D.  Beaton. 

[Mr.  Hayward  suggests  the  plan  in  "  The  Gardener's 
Magazine  "  for  1833,  page  323. — Ens.] 


I  taee  up  The  Journal  oe  Horticulture  this  morning 
(Thursday),  and  open  upon  Mr.  Fox's  letter.  I  find  that  he 
charges  me  with,  1st,  "  rashly  and  publicly  condemning"  Mr. 
Shortt's  plan  before  fully  comprehending  the  directions ;  to 
which  I  reply  that  his  penetration  is  very  obtuse  indeed,  else 
he  would  have  perceived  that  my  letter  is  only  a  simple  record  of 
an  experiment,  conducted  and  finally  carried  out  with  the 
strictest  impartiality.  He  charges  me  with,  2ndly,  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  instructions  which  lie  describes  as  so 
"  plainly  and  lucidly  expressed."  My  reply  to  this  is,  Take 
another  look  at  the  instructions,  Mr.  Fox,  because,  what  does 
this  mean — "If  I  understand  it  aright  the  principle  is,  &C.P" 
Now,  this  admission  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  comprehension  of  the 
principle,  weakens,  nay,  stultifies  his  charge  of  my  misappre- 
hension. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Mildford  admits  that  there  has  been  some 
disease  this  year,  even  on  the  fine  crop  at  Coaver,  under  the 
system  carried  out  by  Mr.  Shortt  himself.  Let  them  give  us 
the  weight,  per  acre,  of  their  own  crop — not  hearsay  reports  as 


to  the  "thorough  and  undoubted  success"  of  the  system  in 
Norfolk.  This  is  only  what  is  just  to  all  of  us,  and  would  carry 
conviction  with  greater  force  than  baseless  charges  of  mis- 
apprehension. 

I  can  well  understand  the  neighbourly  feeling  that  ha3 
prompted  Mr.  Fox  to  break  a  lance  in  defence  of  his  friend  ; 
but,  as  he  has  not  personally  tried  the  experiment,  he  cannot 
be  admitted  as  a  champion.  Let  me  give  him  "A  Renfrew- 
shire Bee-keeper's"  quotation  in  this  week's  Journal : — 
"  Facts  are  cbiels  that  wanna  ding, 
Arid  daurna  be  disputed." 

As  Mr.  Fox  has  exonerated  my  employer  from  misapprehension, 
I  beg  that  his  name  may  be  no  more  mentioned  in  this  matter. 
I  prefer  fighting  my  own  quarrels  with  my  own  weapons.  The 
injustice  of  Mr.  Fox's  charge  against  Mr.  Sauday  is  so  palpa- 
ble, that  I  bitterly  regret  ever  having  mentioned  his  name. — 
N.  H.  Pownall,  Holme  Pierrepoint. 


TREATMENT  OF  FROSTED  PLANTS. 
On  perusal  of  jour  Number  of  the  2Gth  November,  I  was 
much  amused  at  the  plain  avowal  of  my  neighbour  "  N.  H.  P.," 
as  to  his  troubles  of  the  night  of  the  15th  inst.  It  is  an  old 
and  a  worthy  saving,  that  simple  confession  is  good  for  the  soul ; 
but  in  this  instance  there  was  no  cause  for  so  full  a  confession  of 
his  misfortunes,  since  so  many,  especially  of  the  fairer  porlion  of 
your  readers,  will  be  ready  to  exclaim  "  N.  H.  P."  must  be  little 
versed  in  the  weather  to  be  totally  unprepared  for  so  severe  a 
frost  as  that  of  the  15th  inst. — viz.,  12°.  It  was  a  favourite 
saying  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  lived  hi  Cambridge,  "A 
gardener  should  from  the  ls-t  of  November  to  the  1st  of  May 
sleep  with  one  eye  open."  Now,  this  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case  with  "  N.  H.  P.,"  happy  man  ! 

"His  slumbers  deep,  his  cares  but  few, 
He  slept  all  night,  no  changes  knew." 

I  can  readily  imagine  his  appearance  on  first  hailing  that 
chilly  morn.  No  time  for  relieetion  or  thought,  prompt  action 
was  the  order  of  the  day;  and  kindly  did  Fortune  smile  upon 
him,  in  that  before  his  fires  had  become  brisk  enough  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  that  climax  of  gardeners,  32°,  bright  Phoebus 
did  not  dart  forth  his  beams  to  dispel  the  thick  coating  of  frost 
on  the  glass,  in  which  ease  he  might  not  have  come  off  scot  free. 

I  do  not  condemn  the  practice  of  raising  the  temperature  by 
fire  heat,  because  all  must  be  aware  the  longer  plants  are  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  so  low,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  be 
injured;  with  me  it  has  always  been  uuderslood  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  It  may  be  that  in  the  few  miles  separating 
"  N.  H.  P."  and  myself  there  may  have  been  great  difference  in 
the  temperature  on  that  night ;  at  10  P.M.  here  it  indicated  but 
33°.  Not  safe,  said  I,  so  I  had  the  fires  lighted,  and  before 
11  I  could  comfortably  turn  in  to  undisturbed  repose,  safe  in 
having  taken  the  view  of  matters,  nationally  ours,  that  being 
well  fortified,  it  is  far  easier  to  keep  an  enemy  out  of  the  camp 
than  to  oust  him  when  there. 

I  need  not  trespass  further  on  your  pages  than  to  illustrate 
the  ill  effects  at  times  arising  from  such  measures  as  those  of 
"  N.  H.  P."  Some  years  since,  I  cannot  tax  my  memory  with  the 
exact  date,  a  friend  living  close  by  me  was  fixed  in  a  like  dilemma, 
and  very  naturally  flew  to  fires  us  his  remedy.  In  his  anxiety 
he  asked  my  advice  on  the  subject,  when  I  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  raising  to  32°,  and  immediately  applying  a  copious 
springing  with  cold  water.  This  he  could  not  see  to  be  right ; 
but  after  arguing  the  point  somewhat  further,  he  agreed  to  test 
it  by  syringing  one  house  and  leaving  the  remainder  to  thaw  by 
action  of  fire.  Unfortunately  for  his  ancient  notions,  as  fre- 
quently is  the  case  after  frosty  nights,  then  occurred  one  of  the 
blight  mornings  when  the  sun  breaks  forth  in  all  its  splendour. 
It  needed  no  nicety  of  eye  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
methods ;  the  superiority  of  the  cold  bath  to  the  chilled  and 
frozen  pets  soon  became  apparent  in  the  glossy-green  leaves, 
against  their  dejected-looking  neighbours,  closely  resembling  in 
colour  our  poor  Dahlias  under  similar  circumstances.  I  do  not 
wisli  lor  a  moment  to  condemn  or  to  impute  mismanagement 
to  my  friend,  human  nature  is  prone  to  err,  I  would  only  suggest 
that  should  he  again  have  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  fix,  to  try  the  invigorating  effects  of  a  cold  bath  lor  hie 
invalids,  and  to  hope  these  few  lines  may  be  of  service  in  extri- 
cating some  one  of  my  brethren  from  a  like  dilemma. — O.  B. 

[We  inserted  the  communication  without  any  comment  in  the 
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expectation  that  it  would  elicit  some  observations  from  other 
correspondents.  "  O.  B."  is  quite  right.  If  plants  are  frosted 
shade  them  from  the  light,  let  the  temperature  rise,  if  possible 
without  6re  heat,  to  32°  ;  then  syringe  with  water  not  higher  in 
temperature  than  35°,  and  continue  shading  the  plants  for  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  or  all  day  if  the  sun  shines  brightly. — 
Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


POURING  WATER  ON   FLUES   TO  REDUCE 

THE  TEMPERATURE. 
Would  the  Editors  inform  "  E.  D."  whether  any  harm  arises 
to  her  plants  at  this  season  by  pouring  water  over  the  flues 
when  she  finds  the  temperature  of  her  house  many  degrees 
warmer  than  is  required  for  her  plants  ?  An  answer  will  set 
at  rest  a  dispute  between  a  gardener  and  his  mistress,  and 
greatly  oblige  an  old  subscriber. 

[We  have  no  love  to  be  arbitrators  in  ai  y  case,  and  least  of 
all  when  one  side  only  is  presented  to  us.  However,  we  may  say, 
in  general,  that  unless  in  extremely  strong  Sues,  and  extremely 
high  tropical  heat  required,  we  object  to  wetting  flues  at  all; 
but  woidd  obtain  atmospheric  moisture  by  means  of  evaporating- 
basins.  So  much  for  general  cases.  In  houses  moderately 
heated,  we  would  object  to  wetting  a  flue  at  all  at  this  season. 
When  too  much  heated  we  would  object  still  further,  as  a 
burning  vapour  would  be  thrown  among  the  plants,  worse  even 
than  air  too  much  heated.  We  should  just  put  the  fire  out, 
and  gire  air  freely  if  the  weather  was  mild,  and  if  cold  and 
frosty  give  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  only,  and  neutralise  the 
dry  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  paths  and  stages.  If  such 
extra  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  such  sprinkling 
necessary.  We  would  do  this,  even  if  there  were  no  danger  of 
hurting  the  flue,  cracking  it,  and  letting  out  effluvia  in  which 
plants  could  not  live  and  thrive.  Many  a  good  flue  has  thus 
been  injured,  and  many  a  crop  been  parboiled — that  is,  when 
the  flue  was  very  hot  and  water  was  used  for  cooling  it.  We 
would  never  throw  water  on  them  at.  all.] 


WRITING  ON  ZINC  LABELS. 

I  CAN  give  you  a  better  (because  a  more  expeditious  and  an 
equally  efficacious)  method  of  cleaning  zinc  labels  than  that 
named  at  page  163. 

Nitric  acid  one  part,  water  three  parts.  Wash  the  label  with 
a  roll  of  linen  (taking  care  not  to  touch  the  fingers  with  the 
fixture),  and  when  clean  place  immediately  into  cold  water. 
Wipe  carefully  dry. 

A  far  better  ink  (because  so  much  cleaner  to  use)  is  to  be 
bought  at  any  of  i  he  seed-shops  for  6d.  a-bott!e.  To  be  used  with 
a  quill  pen. — H.  R. 


FIG  TREE  PRUNING. 

Op  all  the  fruits  which  we  cultivate  in  Britain,  the  Fig  tree 
seems  to  be  generally  least  understood.  This  is  probably  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  its  mode  of  bearing,  and  the  abortive  luxu- 
riance consequent  upon  the  too  free  use  of  the  knife,  to  which 
it  is  frequently  subjected  in  order  to  bring  it  into  regular  shapes. 
No  tree  requires  a  smaller  degree  of  pruning ;  and  the  old 
adage  that  "  a  pruned  Fig  tree  never  bears  "  is  literally  a  truism. 

The  Fig  tree  is  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity — that  in  the 
course  of  one  season  it  produces,  upon  two  distinct  sets  of  shoots, 
two  crops  of  fruit.  The  Figs  which  appear  when  the  first  flow 
of  sap  takes  place  are  those  which  alone  ripen  (upon  a  wall  in 
this  country)  generally  in  September  ;  those  which  are  produced 
afterwards  do  not  come  to  maturity  in  our  sunless  climate.  But 
under  glass,  assisted  by  artificial  heat,  they  succeed  perfectly. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  the  object  in  managing  the  Fig  tree,  as  to 
pruning,  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  moderately 
strong,  short-jointed,  and  well-ripened  wood,  and  to  remove  by 
degrees  from  the  tree  those  shoots  which  have  become  old  and 
naked.  This  must  never  be  carried  to  an  excess  of  severity,  but 
must  be  a  work  of  watchful  and  cautious  progression.  Root- 
pruning  will  always  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary,  and  confining 
the  roots  within  a  limited  space  of  soil  is  always  beneficial. 

It  is  customary  to  train  the  Fig  in  the  fan-shape  ;   but  this  is 


not  the  form  best  suited  to  induce  productiveness,  unless  morti- 
fied by  recurving  the  points  of  the  branches.  It  is  but  too 
common  to  see  Fig  trees  mere  aggregations  of  suckers ;  the 
branches  emanating  from  the  collar  of  the  plant  at  the  ground, 
and  not  being  confined,  as  in  other  trees,  to  a  single  stem.  The 
great  objection  to  the  fan-shaped  training  for  the  Fig  is  the 
excessive  luxuriance  which  those  shoots  which  approach  nearest 
to  a  vertical  position  acquire  ;  and  the  consequent  unproductive- 
ness of  that  most  valuable  part  of  the  area  upon  which  fruit 
trees  are  trained — namely,  the  top  of  the  wail. 

We  have  observed  that  in  the  open  air, 
in  this   country,   only   one  crop   of  fri.it 
/     \  .  <        ripens,   while  under  glass   we   have   the 
L.'"i  power  of  bringing  to  maturity  the  second 

1)75)  crop,  which  always  ripens  in  warmer  lati- 

■rt  i   \!  hides.     It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that,  as 

>4s     '  the  results  to  be  aimed  at  are  different,  so 

(  \Tl  must  our  treatment  vary.     For  a  crop  of 

\  Figs  upon  the  open  wall,  then,  our  object 

must  be,  as  far  as  art  is  available,  to  ir.- 
)  crease  the  number  of  embryo  Figs  which 

|  are  developed  from   last  year's  branches 

with  the  first  How  of  the  sap.     In  order 
/  to    effect    this     the    recommendation    of 

I  Wickham  is  good,  which  we  have  con- 

l      'J  firmed  in  our  own  practice.     It  is,  to  "rub 

[T/y        I  off,  as  soon  as  they  can  he  discerned  by 

the  naked  eye,  ad  the  Figs  which  are 
produced  after  midsummer  ou  the  same 
year's  shoots."  These  Figs  Mr.Wickhfm 
calls  (not  inaptly)  "  stenlising  incum- 
brances," and  the  effect  of  removing  them 
is,  that  at  the  base  of  each  fruit  so  re- 
moved another  embryo  is  formed,  which 
will  produce  a  fruit  that  will  ripen  in  the 
following  autumn. 

The  figure  represents  a  shoot  of  last 
year.  The  first  Figs  were  produced  on 
wood  of  the  previous  year  (winch  is  not 
shown).  The  first  growth,  previous  to 
midsummer,  extends  up  to  A  ;  at  thejoints 
B  B  B  a  second  crop  was  formed,  which 
was  removed,  and  other  embryos  are  now 
formed,  b  b  b  [not  well  represented]. 
From  A  to  c  is  the  second  shoot,  showing 
also  Figs  for  the  first  crop  of  next  season. 
Thus  by  this  mode  we  succeed  in  getting 
a  show  of  fruit  which  will  come  to  per- 
fection along  the  whole  growth  of  last 
year  by  merely  removing  that  which  in 
our  climate  no  skid  could  have  brought 
to  maturity. 

Mr.  Knight  found  that  whenever  a 
branch  was  extending  with  too  much 
luxuriance,  pressing  it  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  till  its  soft  cellular  substance 
was  found  to  yield  (not  letting  the  na  Is 
come  in  contact  with  the  bark),  had  the 
e  fleet  of  repulsing  the  sap,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  fruit  was  formed  and  ripened  at 
the  base  of  cacli  leaf.  These  Figs  were 
y~\  n  formed  upon  our  shoot  (see  figure),  and 
with  sufficient  heat  would  have  ripened, 
but  they  were  taken  off,  as  shown  on  the 
shoot  at  B  B  B.  The  reader  will  probubly 
understand  from  this  the  application  of 
the  management  under  glass  and  exter- 
nally. 

It  now   remains   to  say  a  few  words 

upon  the  training  and   formation  of  the 

tree.      Horizontal  training  answers   well 

for  the  Fig  ;  and  Mr.  Knight  has  reeom- 

|  J        !  mended  training  them  with  a  tall  single 

rJ  1  Btem  and  radiating  branches  from  the  top 

{S        A  ■  3     °f  '*>  *n  a  ste"ate  form.     We  think  this  is 

^  """""  |     z      open  to  the  same  objection  as  fan-train- 

*  i  ing — namely,   the  superior  vigour  of  the 

most  vertical  branches,  as  compared  with 

the  depressed  ones.     We  also  venture  to  opine  that  training  up 

a  single  tall  stem  with  two  horizontal  branches  at  the  top,  and 
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then  training  down  perpendicularly  would  be  preferable,  as 
calculated  to  balance  the  tree  better.  It  is  quite  true  that  we 
seldom  see  Figs  trained  otherwise  than  in  the  fan  mode,  and  that 
such  trees,  when  the  points  of  the  branches  are  recurved,  and 
they  are  otherwise  well  managed,  frequently  produce  fine  crops  ; 
but  such  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In  forming  a  hori- 
zontally-trained tree  it  must  be  headed  down  within  18  inches 
of  the  ground  to  three  buds,  two  of  which  must  be  trained 
horizontally  right  and  left,  and  the  centre  upright,  to  be  again 
headed  back  to  form  future  tiers  of  branches.  Thus  it  will 
appear  that  the  use  of  the  knife  in  managing  the  Fig  tree  should 
be  very  occasional ;  the  cuts  may  be  "  few  and  far  between."  A 
vigilant  eye  and  the  finger  and  thumb  may  do  nearly  all  the 
pruning  requisite. 

Fig  trees  in  pots  may  be  thus  managed  without  any  use  of  the 
knife ;  frequent  stopping,  pendulous  training,  and  a  rich  soil 
will  do  all  they  can  be  desired  to  do,  with  root-pruning,  which 
is  of  much  consequence  to  their  success.  Late  in  the  autumn 
they  may  be  annually  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  roots 
pared  (to  the  thickness  of  an  inch)  all  round  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  then  repotted  in  strong  rich  soil.  This  plan  was  long 
practised  at  the  late  Lord  flarewood's  seat  in  Yorkshire  witli 
most  successful  results. 

My  friend  Mr.  Kivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  able  and  intelligent  of  cultivators,  has  succeeded  perfectly 
well  with  Figs  in  pots,  by  allowing  them  to  root  during  their 
growth  into  the  open  soil  and  stimulating  them  witli  a  rich  sur- 
face dressing.  When  the  fruit  is  ripened  the  roots  are  cut  off 
and  their  surface  dressing  cleared  away.  For  successive  crops 
the  trees  undergo  again  and  again  the  same  process. 

Standard  Figs  are  now  seldom  met  with,  unless  in  some  very 
favoured  locality.  The  finest  fruit  we  have  seen  lately  was 
during  the  past  autumn  on  some  trees  at  Osborne  House,  the 
seat  of  Her  Majesty.  They  only  require  a  dry  bottom  and  a 
genial  climate.  In  such  places  the  pruner  may  consider  his 
"  occupation  gone,"  unless  the  branches  (very  occasionally) 
become  too  crowded.—  H.  Bailey,  Gardener,  Nuneham. 


SPERGULA  PILIFEEA  A   SUCCESS. 

Scarcely  anything  in  the  horticultural  world  has  elicited  so 
many  and  so  diverse  opinions  as  this  little  plant.  Its  dis- 
tributor, Mr.  Summers  (Spergula  Summers,  as  "Nickerbor" 
facetiously  styles  him)  believes  it  will  effect  a  revolution  in 
flower  gardening,  as  a  substitute  for  grass  lawns.  The  very 
numerous  gardeners  who  have  succeeded  with  it  are  of  well  nigh 
the  same  opinion  ;  while  its  detractors  (and  I  am  sorry  to  confess 
they  are  not  few)  are  loud  and  positive  in  their  condemnation  of 
the  "  little  humbug,"  as  they  call  it. 

To  test  its  merits.  In  the  Srst  week  in  October,  I860,  we 
had  near  upon  2  cwt.  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Nursery.  I  had 
a  notion  that  for  one  place  in  our  garden  it  would  answer 
admirably.  The  sort  of  place  most  readers  of  The  Journal  of 
Horticulture  will  understand,  when  I  call  to  their  remem- 
brance the  eloquent  description  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Beaton,  when 
describing  the  Crystal  Palace  Gardens  at  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  the  French.  See  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
Vol.  XIV.,  pages  67  and  68. 

In  the  year  that  this  was  written  our  flower  garden  under- 
went reformation,  and  one  of  Mr.  Beaton's  ring-beds  was  in- 
troduced into  the  design  j  only  ours  is  a  diamond  instead  of  a 
circle,  a  vase  stands  in  the  centre.  I  endorse  all  that  Mr. 
Beaton  says  respecting  them,  both  sesthetieally  and  economi- 
cally, with  one  exception — the  centre  of  grass  inside  the  ring. 
Mowing  is  out  of  the  question,  a  boy  and  shears  have  to  keep 
the  grass  under  during  the  summer.  This  was  a  great  draw  on 
our  labour,  and  I  determined  to  try  Spergula  pilifera. 

In  Mr.  Fish's  criticism  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Gardens, 
Vol.  XVIL,  page  42,  he  takes  strong  objections  to  these  beds  of 
Mr.  Beaton's  for  the  very  same  reason  that  we  wanted  a  sub- 
stitute for  ourr.  I  am  thankful  to  say  Spergula  is  that  sub- 
stitute, much  more  effective  as  a  green  floor,  and  it  needs  no 
attention,  except  you  may  call  that  attention,  when,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Summers  to  roll  it,  we  (my  garden  lad 
and  I)  consolidated  it  by  a  sort  of  North  American  Indian 
war  dance,  an  eccentric  variety  of  movements  that  would  have 
irritated  the  nerves  of  a  musician  outrageously.  We  contrived 
to  do  it  when  no  one  was  near. 

To  tho=e  girdcners  who  want  their  Grapes  as  soon  as  the 


Vine  is  planted,  Spergula  will  never  be  a  favourite.  A  piece  of 
ground  planted  with  Spergula  (especially  if  from  motives  of 
economy  you  make  the  spaces  between  rather  wide)  doLS  not  look 
"eyeable,"  as  a  friend  of  ourssais.  But,  patience,  my  impetuous 
brother  ;  do  not  plant  too  wide,  and  do  not  expect  great  results 
the  first  year,  and  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  in  the  end. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  critiques  of  visitors  who  have  seen 
our  Spergula.  In  the  winter  and  spring,  "  I  don't  think  a  deal 
of  Spergula." — A  smile  of  pity  for  our  credulity.  In  summer, 
through  negligence  in  watering,  it  looked  a  bit  yellow  ; — "Hm, 
Spergula  came  out  with  a  great  name,  but  I  should  think  you're 
heartily  tired  of  it." — This,  with  a  look  of  superior  wisdom, 
and  I-told-you-how-it-would-be  sort  of  air.  Autumn,  "What 
a  beautiful  green  Spergula  is !  such  a  contrast  to  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  grass  !  How  do  you  like  it  ?  "  Well,  we  answer, 
so  much  so,  that  we  are  going  to  plant  as  much  of  our  grass 
plot  as  we  have  Spergula  to  do  it.     "  Ah,  I  rather  like  it." 

In  any  garden,  where  on  the  sloping  banks  the  grass  grows 
coarse  and  patchy,  or  as  centres  for  ring-beds,  or  as  divisions 
between  beds  in  a  small  geometrical  arrangement,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  grass  in  the  little  front  gardens  attached  to  houses  at 
the  outsides  of  towns  where  a  bit  of  green  is  so  striven  for, 
Spergula  is  the  thing.     "The  right  thing  in  the  right  place." 

Our  mode  of  operation  is  :  Dig  the  ground,  level  it,  tread  it, 
level  again,  break  the  Spergula  turf  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
your  thumb  (mine  from  much  use  is  more  broad  than  elegant) 
and  press  into  the  soil,  make  the  distance  between  the  same 
size  as  the  bits  of  Spergula,  throw  on  some  sifted  soil,  leaf 
mould,  or  refuse  potting-bench  stuff,  flatten  with  the  back  of  a 
spade,  and  the  job  is  done. 

This  applies  only  to  pilifera,  saginoides  I  have  net  tried. 
Ours  is  light  soil,  and  our  instructions  say  saginoides  is  better 
adapted  to  light  soils  than  pilifera,  pilifera  being  more  at  home 
on  the  stiff  clays. — Wait. 


MANAGEMENT   OF  WINDOW   PLANTS   IN 
WINTER  AND   SPBING. 

I  have  a  few  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  &c,  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  place,  I  grow  in  my  window,  both  in- 
side and  out.  For  the  last  few  years  they  have  bloomed  so 
late  that  the  frost  has  destroyed  the  bloom  prematurely.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  whether  it  is  my  fault  or  not  ?  I 
serve  them  as  follows  : — In  autumn  I  take  them  out  of  the  pots, 
prune  root  and  stems,  and  return  them  to  the  pots  again  after- 
wards. I  put  them  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room.  In  spring  I 
again  repot  them,  and  water  them.  If  this  is  not  the  way  will 
you  tell  me  the  right,  and  likewise  the  proper  compost  I  ought 
to  use  ? — A  Constant  Subscriber. 

[We  would  give  more  definite  advice  did  wo  know  what  kinds 
of  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  &c,  you  do  grow.  In  the  meantime 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  you  to  obtain  "Window 
Gardening  for  the  Many,"  which  by  post  will  be  10d.,  and  then 
we  have  as  little  negation  in  stating  that  your  practice  is  just 
the  best  you  could  take  to  obtain  late  flowers,  and  but  few  of 
them. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  stems  of  a 
plant  and  to  prune  the  roots  and  repot  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
best,  when  pruning  is  needed,  to  prune  first,  and  under  your 
circumstances  when  the  buds  have  broken,  either  repot  into 
smaller  pots,  or  allow  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  pots,  and 
either  pot  or  top-dress  in  the  spring.  In  either  case  plants 
might  be  a  little  shaded  after  potting  j  but  keeping  plants  that 
are  growing  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room  in  autumn  and  winter, 
and  giving  them  more  pot  room  in  spring,  must  give  such  an 
impetus  to  mere  extension,  that  we  do  not  wonder  such  plants 
bloom  late.  All  plants  growing  should  have  as  much  light  ;  s 
possible  in  winter. 

To  be  more  precise,  we  will  notice  the  three  kinds  of  planls 
more  particularly.  First,  then,  with  respect  to  Scarlet  Gera- 
niums. We  have  some  four  plants  of  Tom  Thumb  that  are  the 
admiration  of  every  one  who  sees  them,  as  the  centres  of  beds  in 
summer.  Well,  these  plants  have  been  in  the  same  pots, 
summer  and  winter,  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  They  are 
set  anywhere  free  from  frost  in  winter,  and  sometimes  by  Christ- 
mas they  have  not  a  single  leaf  on  them  larger  than  a  fourpenny- 
bit.  At  this  time  they  are  kept  rather  dry.  No  pruning  to 
speak  of  is  given  them,  but  the  shortening  of  any  shoot  stronger 
than  the  rest,  and  nipping  off  any  little  bit  that  is  showing 
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signs  of  weakness  or  decay.  About  March  or  April  a  little 
surface  soil  is  picked  off  carefully,  and  a  rich  top-dressing  is 
given.  The  plants  are  put  out  of  doors  under  protection  in 
April,  and  generally  from  June  to  the  end  of  October  they  are 
a  mass  of  bloom,  for  in  dry  seasons  the  plunged  pots  cun  be 
watered,  and  in  wet,  dull  seasons  the  rain  is  thrown  past  the 
roots  by  the  width  of  the  head  and  foliage.  Were  it  not  for  the 
expense  and  the  housing,  such  plants  would  present  a  far  more 
magnificent  display  than  those  either  young  or  old  turned  out 
in  the  open  ground.  Eor  fine  display  from  Scarlets,  then  we 
advise  adopting  this  plan,  which  Mr.  Beaton  calls  the  Harry 
Moore  system. 

But  with  florist  and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  especially  the  former, 
it  is  necessary  to  prune  after  the  wood  is  well  hardened  after 
flowering.  The  plants  should  stand  in  the  sun  afterwards  until 
the  fresh  shoots  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long ;  then  if 
the  pots  are  rather  small  the  surface  soil  should  be  removed  and 
fresh  surfacing  eiven,  and  the  plants  obtain  all  the  light  possible. 
If  the  pots  are  large  for  the  plants,  then  after  the  buds  are 
broken  you  may  carefully  shake  the  soil  away,  prune  the  roots 
a  little  if  very  straggling,  and  repot  in  much  poorer  soil,  and 
smaller  pots  ;  and  keep  shaded  from  bright  sun  for  a  week,  and 
then  gradually  inure  them  to  all  the  sunshine  they  can  get.  If 
you  want  early  blooming  these  should  not  be  shifted  again  at 
all ;  but,  if  you  want  good  plants  as  well  as  bloom,  give  them 
one  size  of  pot  l.irger  in  March  or  April,  and  pot  hurd  and  firm 
all  ihe  time,  never  moving  the  plants  from  the  light.  The  dark 
corner  will  be  ruinous  to  them.  They  will  stand  no  darkness, 
and  no  rough  treatment,  like  a  Scarlet  Geranium  deprived  of 
most  of  its  leaves. 

Then  whether  the  Calceolarias  be  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  if  in 
pots,  we  would  prefer  pruning  a  little  in  autumn,  keeping  them 
in  the  same  pots  all  the  winter,  and  repotting  into  larger  pots 
in  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  These,  too,  must  have 
light  in  winter  to  bloom  early.  When  they  are  kept  in  a  dark- 
ish place  they  must  also  be  cool :  hence  we  last  season  had 
Calceolarias  by  the  thousands  shut  up  from  all  light  for  six 
weeks  ;  "out  then  it  was  just  like  one  night  to  them,  as  during 
all  that  time  the  temperature  in  which  they  were  was  not  more 
than  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing-point.  Had  such  plants  been 
kept  in  a  room,  and  in  a  dark  corner  of  it,  and  the  heat  of  that 
room  ranging  from  40°  to  60°,  then  we  should  have  expected  the 
shoots  to  be  such  poor  wire-drawn  weak  affairs  that  the  bloom 
could  only  be  expected  to  come  when  other  people's  plants  were 
nearly  over  as  to  blooming. 

Exception  as  to  potting  must  be  taken  in  the  case  of  young 
herbaceous  plants  raised  from  seed  in  August ;  they,  too,  must 
have  all  the  light  possible,  and  may  need  repotting  at  Christmas, 
and  again  the  beginning  of  March. 

Fuchsias  established  in  pots,  and  the  Scarlet  Geraniums  ditto, 
are  the  only  things  you  mention  that  would  do  in  a  cool  shady 
corner  of  the  room  in  winter ;  but  though  the  Euchsias  may  be 
partly  pruned  in,  they  should  stand  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
grew  all  the  winter,  and  be  fresh  potted,  and  brought  to  the 
light  as  the  buds  break  in  spring.  Where  there  are  no  means 
of  giving  strong  heat  to  young  plants,  these  old  plants  so 
managed,  are  the  best  of  all  forgiving  abundance  of  early  bloom 
to  amateurs  and  window  gardeners.  The  keeping  and  manage- 
ment of  such  Fuchsias  has  received  great  attention  in  late  Num- 
bers.— R.  Fish.] 


CULTUBE  OF  PRIMULA  FARINOSA. 

I  AM  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  number  of  those  who  culti- 
vate our  native  plants  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  your  corre- 
spondent "  W."  is  trying  l0  grow  Primula  farinosa,  with  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  jour  correspondent  will  be  successful.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  cultivator  of  many  of  our  British  plants, 
is  very  successful  with  it.  He  grows  his  plants  in  pots,  in  acold 
frame,  without  any  protection  except  in  frosty  weather,  when  the 
sashes  are  put  on.  There  they  seldom  fail  to  flower  well  and 
are  very  healthy.  His  old  plants  were  collected  in  Craven,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Malhamtarn,  and  are  grown  in  the  lime- 
stone soil  of  that  romantic  district.  During  summer  the  plants 
are  weeks  together  without  water ;  at  other  times  they  get  a 
soaking  during  wet  weather.  When  in  flower  they  are  shaded 
for  two  or  three  hours  every  day  during  intense  sunshine,  which 
causes  them  to  continue  longer  in  blossom  and  the  colours  are 
richer.     Your  correspondent  "W."  ought  to  grow  plants  with 


white  and  others  with  deep  crimson  flowers,  and  save  seed  from 
them  ;   by  this  means  a  great  variety  may  be  obtained. 

There  is  a  pink  or  red  variety  of  Achillea  millefolium  (Yarrow 
or  Milfoil)  that  is  sometimes  met  with  in  gardens.  I  do  not 
mean  the  red  variety  that  is  often  found  growing  wild  on  the 
banks  of  our  Yorkshire  river  Ouse  ;  but  a  much  taller  variety 
growing  upwards  of  3  feet  high,  with  large  bunches  of  flowers, 
which  strike  the  eye  at  a  long  distance.  I  have  only  seen  tins 
variety  once, some  time  since.  Can  any  reader  of  The  Ji»ii:nal 
of  Horticulture  tell  me  the  name  of  any  nurseryman  thut  has 
it  for  sale,  or  where  it  may  be  got  ? — Rustic  Robin. 


CENOTHERA    MACROCARPA     AND     GAZANIA 
SPLENDENS  AS   BEDDING  PLANTS. 

I  WOULD,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gentle  readers  of  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  devise  a  new  bed  upon  this  very- 
principle.  I  would  endeavour,  with  the  assistance  of  the  same, 
to  replace  an  old,  a  general  favourite — a  very  lady's  favourite,  in 
its  former  place  upon  many  of  our  lawns,  from  which  it  has  been 
taken  with  the  wish  for  a  better,  a  more  pleasing  substitute.  A 
wish  which,  notwithstanding  oft-expressed  desires  to  have  it  re- 
placed, has  never  been  realised,  I  allude  to  the  old  favourite  even- 
ing Primrose  (Oenothera  maerocarpa).  And  its  companion — the 
plant  which  is  to  be  in  such  close  companionship  to  this  romantic 
one,  which,  poetically,  courts  the  shades  of  evening  to  exhibit  its 
lovely  flowers  to  admiration — is  a  plant,  a  singularly  beautiful 
flower,  the  properties  of  which  I  would  endeavour  to  vindicate 
from  the  many  unfair  aspersions.  I  would  form  a  bed  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  the  above  with  Gazania  splendens.  Refute 
the  very  idea  of  such  a  bed— say  it  will  not  suit  a  gay  parterre. 
Questionable  if  it  does  not  prove  as  gay  as  many  favourites  there 
already ;  but  its  real  place  is  the  one  or  two  secluded  beds  in 
the  little  nook  or  labyrinth  called  "  my  lady's  own,"  for  which 
nothing  can  be  more  applicable.  What  two  in  the  whole  list  of 
bedding  plants  so  striking  when  the  Gazania  is  closed  for  the 
night  ?  Then  will  the  lovely  Primrose  expand  to  watch  beside  its 
cavalier-like  companion  until  it  awakes  to  greet  it  in  the  morn ! 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Oenothera  cannot  be  more  easily 
transplanted,  as  by  the  removal  of  old  plants  they  generally 
become  lost.  A  stock  of  the  same  can  be  kept  up  by  means  of 
propagation,  &c. ;  and  I  think  it  possible,  that  if  it  were  moved 
at  some  not  at  present  well-known  season,  it  could  be  accom- 
plished with  a  greater  chance  of  success,  possibly  just  as  it 
begins  moving  in  the  spring,  like  our  old  favourite  border  Lily, 
than  which  no  time  is  better  to  remove  the  bulbs  than  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  first  show  of  growth  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  worth  a  trial  in  the  spring — say  April. 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  I  see  a  proof  of  the  revival  of 
interest  in  florists'  flowers,  more  especially  herbaceous  plants  ; 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  The  Jouenal  of  Horticulture 
take  the  lead  in  this  respect.  There  are  few  of  its  readers, 
doubtless,  who  have  not  some  happy  idea  of  an  old  plant  or  two 
of  this  division  impressed  in  memory,  with  which  they  would 
not  part  for  all  the  bedding-out  beds  in  Britain. 

One  of  my  own  happiest  marks  in  memory  is  the  time  spent 
in  a  superior  herbaceous  ground.  I  allude  to  the  one  planned 
and  planted  by  Miller  &  Sweet,  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  in 
possession  of  Garraway  &  Co.  at  present.  Here  each  variety  is 
kept  studiously  named,  and  there  are  very  few  weeks  in  the 
year  without  some  little  favourite  taking  its  opportunity  of 
greeting  its  seasonal  visitors.  Here,  also,  are  some  of  the  best- 
in-effect  rustic  stone  archways,  rockeries,  &c.  They  lose  nothing 
in  value  with  comparison  with  modern  ferneries.  Indeed,  I 
question  with  all  the  rage  for  ferneries  any  do  really  beat  these. 

To  return  to  our  old  fancies.  What  flower  grown  is  at  once 
more  singular,  more  beautiful,  I  might  almost  say  more  gorgeous 
than  our  own  Lady's  Slipper,  Cypripedium  caleeolus  ?  and  yet 
what  flower  is  really  less  known  that  has  any  pretension  to  a 
place  in  a  nurseryman's  catalogue?  It  is  really  a  deserving 
plant,  undeservedly  kept  in  the  background.  Here,  also,  are 
seen  the  huge  Thistle,  the  emblem  of  the  energetic  Scot,  known 
to  few  (save  as  seen  in  our  national  coat  of  arms),  on  this  side  of 
the  border,  and  the  pretty  little  Phlox  frondosa,  the  queen  of 
its  class  when  grown  to  perfection.  Here  you  are  also  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  straits  our  forefathers  must  have  been  in  for 
names  wherewith  to  christen  the  many  floral  beauties.  In  close 
companionship  you  find  the  Old  Man's-beard,  the  Goat's-beard, 
and  the  Lamb's-beard.      This  latter,  though  singular  in  name,  is 
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rather  a  showy  plant.     A  good  belt  of  it  would  look  well  in  any 
make-up  shrubbery-border  or  otherwise. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  in  vindication  of  Gazania  splcndens. 
Is  the  real  habit  of  the  plant  properly  known?  The  majority  write 
to  sny  how  bad  it  turned  out  at  a  certain  place  last  summer,  or 
the  summer  before.  Indeed,  I  visited  gardens  myself  where  it  met 
me  as  the  most  pitiful  object,  and  simply  because  it  was  really 
not  properly  understood.  Of  all  plants  I  know  there  are  none 
that  suffer  so  much,  and  at  the  same  time  show  it  so  little.  I 
believe  the  Gazania  would  live  and  look  well  whilst  the  veriest 
mite  of  sap  (a  white  fluid  which  it  contains  in  great  quantity 
when  healthy),  remained  in  it.  Then  it  would  wither  and  show 
its  sufferings,  and  then,  perhaps,  it  would  receive  a  pot  of  water. 
It  would  revive  and,  from  appearance,  thrive  well,  whereas  it 
was  suffering  more  than  any  other  bedding  plant  in  the  garden. 
The  Gazania  is,  so  to  term  it,  a  very  gluttonous  plant.  It  requires 
a  thorough  good  border  to  grow  and  flower  :t  properly  ;  and 
unless  it  is  growing  in  a  healthy  state,  the  flowers  are  not  so 
large  nor  so  many,  and  they  open  later  in  the  day  to  close  earlier. 
I  have  no  faith  in  starving  a  plant  of  this  sort  with  the  object  of 
a  greater  show  of  flower,  for  immediately  you  begin  to  starve  it 
it  falls  back  upon  its  sap  required  for  active  growth.  The  flowers 
then  suffer  ;  you  retard  and  diminish  the  flowers  you  wish  to 
forward,  and  receive  greater  powers  of  expansion.  This  is  the 
whole  secret  of  its  doing  in  certain  places  so  badly. — W.  Eaklet, 
Gardener,  Digsteell  House,  Welwyn. 


FERTILISING    MANGLES'    SILVEE    BEDDING 
GERANIUM. 

CROSS-BREEDING   AND    HYBRIDISING. 

If  Mi-.  Beaton  notices  Mr.  Smith's,  of  Tork,  interesting  com- 
munication, would  he  have  the  kindness  to  state  whether  Mangles' 
silver  bedding  Geranium  can  be  fertilised  by  its  own  pollen  and 
produce  seed  ?  and  whether  its  pollen  will  fertilise  other  kinds 
of  Geraniums  ? 

[Mr.  Smith's  is  indeed  the  most  interesting  communication 
we  have  had  this  season  on  cross-breeding,  after  the  account  of 
the  influence  of  the  shorter  stamens  of  some  genera*  It  will,  no 
doubt,  open  a  field  for  some  of  the  cross-breeder*;,  but  I  have 
stated  in  almost  all  our  recent  volumes  that  Mangles'  Variegated 
Geranium  does  not  produce  pollen.  It  has  not  been  known  to 
cross  with  any  other  kind  till  the  instance  just  recorded, 

The  natural  species  from  which  Mangles'  is  a  s;x>rt,  however, 
is  the  most  inveterate  seeder  in  the  family,  but  ill  would  not 
breed  with  others  in  the  usual  way.  This,  ia  a  good  opportunity 
of  explaining  the  difference  which  practical  writers  shouldobserve 
between  hybridising  and  cross-breeding.  A  seedling  between 
Tom  Thumb  and  Flower  of  the  Day  Mould  only  be  a,  cross-bred, 
plant,  not  a  hybrid  ;  but  if  thb  green  parent  of  MangleB'  Varie- 
gated Geranium  would  croaa  with  Tom  Thumb  or  with  any 
other  bedding  Geranium  the  seedlings  would  be  hybrids,  and 
most  of  them  would  probably  bear  the  character  of  hybrids — 
that  is,  be  intermediate  between  the  two  parents,  tile  two  being- 
distinct  kinds  or  species.  Again,  if  any  of  the  Ivy-leaf  kinds 
of  Geraniums  would  cross  with,  any  of  the  other  bedders,  the 
seedlings  would  ako  be  hybrids ;  but  seedlings  of  onossed  Ivy- 
loafs  among  themselves  would  only  be  cross-bred  pkanjbs. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  hybrid  Geranium  being  now  in 
cultivation.  They  are  all  cross-bred  plants,  the  offspring,  of  one 
original  kind ;  and  so  are  the  Verbenas,  Calceolaria",  Tropre- 
olums,  and  most  others  of  our  common  plants — hardly  a  hybrid 
among  them  all ;  and  a  fourth,  part  of  their  number  is  not  even 
cross-bred,  but  variations  from  one  parent,  as  is  the  case  lately 
supposed  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  superfoatation. 

Practically  the  difference  betwee:1.  hybridising  and  cross-breed- 
ing is  very  great  indeed.  Ten  seedlings  from  a  true  hybrid 
origin  would  give  the  hybridiser  ten  ohances  of  an  intermediate 
offspring  between  two  distinct  kinds  of  plants — as,  for  instance, 
between  a  Pontic  Rhododendron  and  an  Azalea ;  while  ten 
seedlings  from  kinds  of  plants  which  are  merely  cross-bred 
among  themselves  would  hardly  give  one  chance  of  a  true  cross 
between  the  parents.  The  parents  ofallour  bedding  Geraniums, 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Tropreolunis,  and  of  most  of  our  bedding 
Calceolarias,  have  lost  their  fixed  characters  as  distinct  kinds  or 
true  species.  They  are  broken  down,  as  cross-breeders  term 
it,  and  not  one  of  them  comes  now  true  from  seeds  by  its  own 
pollen.  Then  the  mere  act  of  applying  the  pollen  of  any  one 
kind  of  them  on  another    ind  will  not  change  their  nature  and 


give  an  intermediate  offspring.  Their  own  unfixedness  of 
character  is  necessarily  seen  in  all  their  seedlings— that,  is  to 
say,  cross-bred  plants  exhibit  characters  which  were  never  seen 
in  cither  of  their  parents;  in  fact,  t'.ey  sport  just  as  much  when 
they  are  crossed  as  when  they  are  not,  so  that  crossing  tliem 
has  only  one-half,  if  even  so  much,  of  the  merits  of  their 
respective  qualities  :  hence  the  origin  of  the  reality  of  the  mis- 
takes about,  superfoatation. — D.  Beaton.] 


THE  FARMER.  AND    GARDENER  COMBINED. 

I  HAVE  inferred,  from  the  generally  excellent  remarks  of 
"The  Doctor's  Boy"  on  the  combination  of  the  farmer  and 
gardener  in  such  places  as  lie  describes,  that  the  manager  will 
have  a  few  assistants  ;  and  I  beg  to  a<k,  Could  the  person  whom 
his  "rating"  improved  find  no  more  judicious  employment  for 
his  time  than  milking  the  cows  and  feeding  the  pigs  ?  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  gardener  referred  to  would  be  the 
better  by  understanding  the  advantages  of  the  subdivision  of 
labour,  and  being  taught  to  produce  a  better  result  by  looking 
after  the  more  important  parts  of  his  joint  charge.  He  surely 
would  be  able  to  instruct  an  assistant  to  attend  to  the  swine,  &c. 

As  a  young  gardener,  I  will  venture  to  sav  on  the  part  of  my 
fellows  in  the  nurseries,  or  at  least  the  intelligent  and  worthy 
portion  of  them,  that  if  no  better  position  is  offered  them  to 
"  stand  in "  than  this  trough  and  milkstool  business  they  are 
likely  to  remain  in  the  nurseries,  or  try  some  other  market. 

But  the  combined  management  of  the  farm  and  garden  can 
be  conducted  efficiently  by  the  gardener  without  such  attention 
from  his  own  hands.  Most  of  the  places  in  Ireland  (nearly  all 
the  smaller  ones)  are  so  managed,  including  those  described  by 
Mr.  Fish  and  many  more  good  ones,  which  I  hope  he  will 
describe.  I  was  not  before  aware  that  gardeners  thought  it 
degrading  to  accept  such  a  situation  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believed 
it  to  be  more  respectable  and  in  every  way  beneficial  to  them  to 
have  the  management  of  the  whole  place  in  which  they  might 
be  employed. — William  Robinson. 


VARIEGATION  IN  THE  LEAVES  OF  PLANTS. 

I  have  been  considerably  interested,  in  several  letters  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  your,  columns  relative  to  this  subject. 
Some  of  your  correspondents  contending  that  variegation  is 
synonymous  with  disease,  and  others  inclined  to  think  it  entirely 
distinct  from  it. 

In  a  former  communication  to  you  on  this  subject  I  admitted 
that  variegation  was  invariably  accompanied  with  a  diminution 
of  vigour,  or  at  least  carried  with  it  a  dwarfing  influence;  and 
most  of  your  correspondents  on  the  subject  have,  I  think,  ad- 
mitted this  statement  to  be  correct.  Still  this  admission  does 
not  in  the  least,  favour  the  idea  that  variegated  or  dwarf  subjects 
must  necessarily  be  diseased  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  can  perceive 
nothing  to  prevent  a  dwarf  from  being  equally  healthy  and  as 
tenacious  of  life,  as  a  giant,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  repudiate  the 
term  "  disease"  in  relation  to  variegated  plants,  as  it  is  sugges- 
tive either  of  recovery  or  dissolution  ;  and  variegated  varieties  of 
plant*  certainly  do  not  appear  to  be  a  doomed  race,  as  their 
existence  can  evidently  be  prolonged  to  an  indefinite  period 
with  much  the  same  ease  and  certainty  as  that  of  their  green- 
leaved  oongeners.  I  write  from  memory,  but,  if  I  rightly  recol- 
lect, some  of  your  correspondents  have  asserted,  that  upon  cer- 
tain soils  and  by  certain  peculiarities  of  treatment,  they  can 
produce  variegation  at  pleasure. 

This  may  be  the  case,  but  I  must  confess  that  it  is  contrary 
to  my  experience  on  the  subject. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  produce  a  blanched  or  sickly  appearance, 
which  under  favourable  influences  will  disappear,  but  this  is 
evidently  quite  distinct  from  variegation. 

But  if  it  Bhould  be  conceded  that  variegation  is  not  disease, 
the  question  which  will  naturally  present  itself  will  be — If  not 
disease,  what,  then,  is  it  ? 

This  question  I  unhesitatingly  confess  my  inability  to  answer 
further  than  to  say  that  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  an  accidental 
peculiarity  analogous  to  other  phenomena  occasionally  occurring 
in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but.  the  cause 
of  which  we  have  not  as  yet  the  means  of  ascertaining,  but  which 
peculiarities  may  and  frequently  are  transmitted  to  succeeding 
generations  in  accordance  with  the  recognised  law  of  hereditary 
transmission  of  qualities. 
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Many  years  ago  a  summer's  day  found  me  angling  in  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  "  silvery  Tweed."  Some  boys  from  an 
opposite  bank  of  the  stream  threw  a  litter  of  kittens  into  the 
water,  and,  not  yery  humanely,  amused  themselves  by  pelting 
them  with  stones.  Soon  after  "this  tlic  current  baTe  the  bodies  of 
the  little  creatures  near  to  where  I  stood,  when  I  observed  that 
one  of  them  was  minus  the  tail.  I  felt  curious  to  ascertain  if  this 
appendage  had  been  removed,  or  if  it  had  never  existed,  and,  on 
examination,  1  found  the  latter  to  be  the  case. 

I  then  called  at  the  cottage  where  the  kittens  had  been  brought 
from,  and  requested  of  the  owner  the  favour  of  a  personal  inter- 
view with  her  cat.  The  old  lady  seemed  somewhat  surprised, 
but  readily  assented,  assuring  me  at  the  same  time  that  she 
(the  cat)  was  a  "rale  gude  mouser" — an  assertion  which  I  was 
not  inclined  to  dispute.  But  a  single  glance  at  the  interesting 
mother  of  the  recent  victims  to  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  con- 
vinced me  that,  in  addition  to  her  mousing  qualities,  she  also 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  spinal  continuation  of  the  ordi- 
nary dimensions.  And  on  careful  inquiry  I  could  not  find  that 
any  tailless  Grimalkin  of  the  opposite  sex  was  known  to  exist 


in  the  neighbourhood  ;  so  this  poor  tailless  kitten  I  considered 
as  an  accidental  peculiarity,  or  sport,  from  which  I  did  not 
doubt  a  race  of  tailless  mouse-catchers  might  have  been  per- 
petuated. 

A  very  few  years  since  such  a  thing  as  a  double-flowered 
Petunia  was  not  thought  of,  but  at  last  a  double  white  variety 
accidentally,  I  suppose,  made  its  appearance;  Lut  this  variety, 
or  sport,  being  what  is  termed  a  monstrosity,  and  destitute  of 
an  ovary,  consequently  could  not  produce  seed,  but  it  produced 
perfect  pollen -bearing  stamens,  which  cultivators  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of,  and  the  result  is  that  double-flowered 
Petunias  of  various  sizes  and  colours  are  now  as  common  as  the 
single-flowered  varieties. 

So  it  appears  evident  that  when  a  sport  is  once  obtained  there 
is  no  mystery  and  but  little  difficulty  in  diversifying  and  im- 
proving upon  it  ad  infinitum. 

But  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  throw  any  light  upon 
the  cause  or  causeB  originating  or  producing  these  sports  or 
peculiarities,  their  doing  so  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  afford  much 
gratification  to  a  large  portion  of  your  readers. — Q. 


LINTON   PARK, 

THE    SEAT    OF   LADY   JULIA   CORNWAIXIS. 

(Continued  from  paye  220.) 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  broad  walk  terminating  in  an 
octagon  summer-house  fitted  up  in  a  rustic  manner.  To  the 
right  of  this  walk  the  grounds  extend  a  considerable  distance 
southward ;  this  being  the  Pinetum,  and  to  the  left  of  the  walk 


I  is  one  of  the  finest  banks  of  Laurels  we  ever  saw.  Facing  the 
walk  and  allowing  about  2  feet  from  it  for  n  grass  verge,  the 
cut  Laurel  rises  perpendicularly  about  3 J  feet,  then  slopes 
back  for  about  3  fett  at  an   angle  of  about  45°,  and  again  rise? 
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about  4  feet,  after  whieh  it  is  sloped  back  a  second  time  for  some 
6  feet  or  more  at  about  the  same  angle  as  before.     Some  Fir 
trees  form  the  background  to  this  bank,  which  acts  as  an  ad- 
mirable Bhelter  to  the  walk  and  Pinuses ;  and  the  Laurel-bank 
is  in  itself  as  good  a  piece  of  workmanship  as  can  well  be  found. 
Our  engraving  only  imperfectly  shows  it ;  but  the  accompanying 
diagram  will  help  the  reader  to   understand  it.     The  Laurels 
seem  to  endure  the  cutting  very 
well,    and    the    mechanical   ex- 
ecution of  the  work  was  faultless. 
Mr.  Robson  told  us  that  it  was 
closely  cut  in  about  the  second 
week  in  July  with  common  hedge- 
shears  ;    and   as   a  little  growth 
took  place  after  that  time,  it  was 
looked  over  in  the  autumn,  and 
such  shoots  as  were  too  long  to 
S  remain  the  winter  were  thinned 

out  with  the  knife,  leaving  the 
^  whole  covered  with  such  shoots 

as   did  not  exceed    3   inches   in 
!  length  or  so.  This  second  growth 

)  looking  so  much   better  than  a 

lS52Sr!iJSUL-  raw-cut   face,  the   symmetry   of 
the  bank  being  still  maintained 
in  all  its  integrity,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  improve  it  in 
any  way. 

'ihe  summer-house  is  a  commodious  place,  the  top  being 
thatched  with  reeds,  and  the  sides  and  floor  coated  with  rustic 
woo.len  work,  backed  by  a  mass  of  shrubbery.  This  forms  the 
most  eastern  portion  of  the  grounds,  and  the  view  to  the  east 
and  south-east  from  here  is  magnificent,  while  the  robust  health 
of  the  Pinuses  equals  that  of  any  similar  collection  we  have  ever 


seen.  Pinus  insignis  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  large  timber 
tree,  being  densely  clothed  to  the  bottom,  which  is  38  feet  in 
circumference.  Some  Cedrus  deodaras  are  nearly  as  large  ;  and 
P.  ponderosa,  a  magnificent  specimen,  was  almost  as  large, 
though  thin  of  foliage,  as  is  its  habit  compared  with  the  others. 
The  collection  also  contains  excellent  specimens  of  P.  pinsapo 
and  cephalonica,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  some  Welhngtonias, 
Araucarias,  and  other  kinds,  including  a  promising  Picea 
nobilis,  whieh,  after  losing  its  leader  some  years  ago,  has 
formed  another,  and  seems  disposed  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

We  understand  that  very  little  loss  was  sustained  here  last 
winter,  the  natural  dryness  of  the  ground  no  doubt  tending  to 
lessen  the  evils  of  an  unusually  severe  winter.  Even  the  Lau- 
rustinuses  were  not  prevented  flowering,  but  some  Tea  and  other 
Roses,  as  well  as  several  plants  not  often  trusted  out  of  doors 
were  also  sufferers. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  commencement  of  the  Laurel- 
bank  alluded  to,  a  noble  Cork  tree  forms  an  important  object, 
standing  as  it  does  in  the  centre  of  the  broad  walk.  This  tree, 
which  has  a  symmetrical  head,  is  upwards  of  50  feet  high,  and  the 
top  spreads  into  a  diameter  of  56  feet,  while  the  circumference  of 
the  bole  about  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  upwards  of  8  feet.  This 
tree  is  in  admirable  health,  and  promises  to  attain  the  pro- 
portions of  indigenous  trees.  We  were  told  it  was  something 
over  eighty  j ears  old,  and  must  have  grown  freely  during  the 
time,  and  to  all  appearance  it  is  in  as  robust  health  as  that  of 
any  other  description  of  tree.  We  have  been  told  it  is  the 
second  finest  tree  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  so  far  as  our 
observation  goes  it  is  the  first.  The  bark  wrinkles  beautifully, 
and  is  of  a  pale  buff  or  grey.  The  bark  is  also  of  considerable 
thickness,  though,  of  course,  removing  it  for  use  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  in  a  position  like  this. 


As  it  is  said  no  garden  is  complete  without  a  rosarium,  we 
append  a  ground  plan  of  the  one  at  Linton,  which  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  general  character  of  such  features ;  for  however 
beautiful  Roses  may  be  at  certain  times,  there  are  periods  when 
they  certainly  are  not  inviting,  and  many  of  the  most  esteemed 
varieties  are  the  wor6t-looking  at  times  when  not  in  flower.  On 
this  account  many  growers  have  their  Rose-beds  at  a  distance 
from  the  mansion  ;  but  in  the  case  before  us  means  have  been 
taken  to  render  the  rosarium  attractive  at  all  times.  The 
pleasing  forms  of  the  beds  and  walks  which,  lying  on  a  rather 
steep  incline,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance,  the  white  walks  con- 
trasting so  well  with  the  framework  of  turf  by  which  they  are 
intersected,   and  the  gay  ribbon-borders.     Besides  which  the 


pillar  Roses  which  surround  the  whole  have  an  interesting  ap- 
pearance. They  are  planted  where  the  dots  indicate,  are  about 
8  feet  high,  and  their  tops  festooned  together,  with  an  arch  over 
the  walk  at  each  end,  forming  a  complete  circuit  of  the  whole, 
the  junction  of  the  festoon-work  and  the  arches  being  by  a  short 
horizontal  bar  between  the  two  pillars  that  are  about  a  yard 
apart;  but  as  they  have  not  been  planted  two  years  yet,  the 
whole  of  the  arches  and  chain-work  are  not  yet  covered,  but  they 
promise  to  be  so  early  next  6eason,  and  many  of  them  are 
covered  now.  The  two  round  beds  at  the  ends  are  respectively 
of  crimson  and  blush  China  Roses,  and  the  central  smaller  bed 
was  intended  to  be  turf,  but  has  been  planted  with  its  substitute, 
Spergula  pilifera.     It  is  right  to  say,  that  all  the  beds  and  turf 
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edgings,  including  this  one,  are  edged  with  brick,  as  lias  been 
before  described.  The  four  large  beds  in  the  centre  are  dwarf 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  and  being  of  good 
kinds,  and  the  situation  in  every  respect  favourable  for  Roses 
doing  well  on  their  own  roots,  they  bloomed  well,  and  pre- 
sented none  of  that  irregularity  of  growth  and  vexatious 
suckers  we  so  often  see  in  worked  plants  ;  and  though  in  other 
parts  of  the  grounds  we  saw  standard  Roses  occupying  positions 
which  could  only  be  done  by  such  like,  they  are  only  tolerated 
at  Linton  where  plants  on  their  own  bottoms  cannot  be  had. 
In  this  garden,  however,  all  were  on  their  own  roots,  and  ex- 
cepting the  climbers  against  the  pillars  all  were  dwarf.  The 
four  beds  alluded  to  in  adriition  to  the  edging  of  brick,  had  Mint 
murli-neglected  plant  Aubrietia  purpurea,  planted  by  the  fide  of 
which  entirely  concealed  it  by  its  low-growing,  compact  habit. 
The  two  round  beds  were  in  like  manner  edged  with  Thrift, 
which  sends  up  more  rose-coloured  blossoms  during  the  summer 
than  most  people  are  aware  of,  who  have  not  seen  it  in  perfection. 
Four  Irish  Yews  occupy  the  centre  of  the  knobs  of  the  turf 
frame  at  the  inner  borders,  as  well  as  the  ouler  ones,  all  of 
which  are  something  over  a  yard  wide ;  and  planted  with 
bedding  plants  in  summer,  andin  winter  with  Crocus  and  early 
spring-flowering  plants,  and  by  their  shapes  add  materially  to 
the  general  effect,  and  being  planted  with  three  rows  of  plants 
each,  nothing  could  well' look  better  than  they  did  in  August 
when  we  saw  them.     The  planting  was  this— 

The  first  outside  border  had  "the  centre  row  of  Verbena 
Purple  King  ;  the  inner  row  next  the  walk  Calceolaria  aurea 
florihunda  ;  and  the  outer  row  a  white-edged  Geranium  called 
Shottisham  Pet,  which  is  here  the  greatest  favourite  Geranium 
in  its  way.  The  leaves  being  somewhat  cuppy  with  a  broad 
tip  of  pure  white  thrown  upwards,  look  more  rich  than  anv 
flatter-leaved  variety  could  do  when  looked  at  in  a  horizontal 
position.  It  is  also  a  free  grower.  The  appearance  of  this 
border  was  rich  in  the  extreme,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  in 
the  garden. 

The  corresponding  border  to  the  above  was  planted  the  same, 
only  Geranium  Mangles'  Variegated  was  substituted  for  Shot- 
tisham Pet.  This  did  not  look  so  well,  although  it  was  tolerably 
good. 

The  two  inner  borders  were  planted  alike,  with  a  scarlet 
horseshoe-marked  Geranium  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  concave 
side  a  strong-growing,  pale  blue  Lobelia,  which  kept  pace  with 
the  Geranium ;  ana  on  the  outer  side  next  the  grass  margin  was 
Cineraria  maritima,  which  towards  autumn  became  very  rich, 
contrasting  well  with  the  great  leaves  of  the  Geranium,  or  even 
with  the  flower. 


WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Little  can  be  added  to  previous  directions  under  this  head. 
The  operations  of  one  week  are  an  epitome  of  what  has  been, 
and  still  will  be,  necessary  for  some  weeks  to  come.  It  is  truly 
said  that  "necessity  has  no  law,"  and  it  may  as  truly  be  said, 
that  most  of  our  operations  at  this  season  have  no  law  as  regards 
the  time  of  performance  ;  being  entirely  dependant  on  the  state  of 
the  weather,  common  prudence  will  suggest  to  every  one  that  no 
opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  by  of  getting  the  soil  as 
soon  as  possible  in  a  fnvourable  state  for  the  reception  of  the 
various  crops  which  must  soon  be  committed  to  it,  and  as  the 
basis  of  success  is  allowed  by  all  good  practical  gardeners  to  be 
a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  attend- 
ing to  this  most  material  point.  As  this  kind  of  work  can  be 
done  at  any  time  when  it  is  dry  overhead,  it  is  advisable  to  look 
to  it  without  further  delay.  Asparagus,  when  making  suc- 
cessional-beds,  use  a  quantity  of  leaves  with  the  dung,  which  will 
keep  up  a  more  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  retain  it  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  all  dung.  Cahbape,  earth  up,  if  not 
done,  the  weather  now  being  favourable  for  that  purpose. 
Carrots,  if  young  ones  are  wanted  verv  earlv,  seed  should 
now  be  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed.  Endive,  take' advantage  of  a 
dry  day  to  lay  tiles  over  some  of  it  in  the  open  ground.  Take 
up  a  portion  of  the  best  and  lay  in  a  frame,  or  shed,  as  a  reserve 
in  case  of  a  severe  frost.  Peas  and  Beam,  if  frosts  should  be 
likely  to  set  in  severely,  cover  with  partially  decayed  leaves 
those  that  are  up.  In  favourable  situations  u  here  neither  forcing- 
houses  nor  pits  are  at  command,  another  sowing  may  be  made, 
but  where  even  a  common  frame  can  be  spared  till  March,  it  is 


far  preferable  to  sow  in  pots.  Radishes,  every  fine  mild  day 
draw  off  the  lights  entirely,  this  will  give  them  strength  to  form 
tap-roots. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Examine  Dahlia  roots  to  see  that  they  are  not  rotting,  for  (he 
want  of  this  attention  many  persons  are  disappointed  at  finding 
them  in  the  spring  only  fit  for  the  rubbish- heap.  A  thorough 
cleaning  should  once  more  take  place  in  all  pleasure-grounds,  as 
by  this  time  all  the  decayed  leaves  are  down.  Fuehsas  in  beds 
or  borders  may  be  cut  down  and  mulched  over.  If  it  is  di  Bliable 
to  preserve  any  large  specimens  with  their  tops  on,  a  row  of 
stakes  may  be  driven  round  in  a  circle  and  surrounded  by  a  mat, 
the  interior  being  stuffed  loosely  with  clean  new  straw.  The 
top  to  be  thatched  to  exclude  wet.  Before  enclosing  it  will  be 
well  to  pluck  off  all  the  leaves,  as  they  eneouiuge  mouidiness. 
Rustic  baskets  and  vases  planted  in  the  summer  to  have  the 
soil  taken  out  of  them  in  order  to  keep  them  from  being  injured 
by  frost,  and  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  fresh  soil  next  spring. 
Where  shrubberies  are  too  thick,  take  up  some  of  the  best 
specimens  and  transplant  them,  and  cut  down  inferior  sorts. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Get  all  kinds  of  fruit  bushes  pruned,  the  primings  cleaned  off, 
and  the  ground  manured  and  forked  over.  Open  out  the  centre 
of  orchard  trees  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  cutting  out 
all  dead  wood  and  the  branches  that  cross  each  other.  The 
renewing  of  fruit-tree  borders  where  the  soil  is  impoverished  is 
a  very  necessary  operation  at  this  season.  Let  as  much  of  the 
old  soil  be  removed  as  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  roots, 
and  its  place  be  supplied  with  maiden  loam.  Avoid  using 
Btimulants,  which  often  induce  over-luxuriant  growth  without  a 
corresponding  degree  of  fruitfulness. 

STOVE. 
Where  practicable,  plant-houses  ought  to  be  covered  with  some 
waterproof  material,  or  mats,  in  severe  weather,  especially  the 
stove.  Where  mats  are  used  they  should  be  sewn  together  for 
the  convenience  of  being  rolled  off  and  on  as  required.  All 
plants,  except  a  few  Orchids  and  some  bulbs,  should  now  and 
for  the  next  six  weeks  be  quite  at  rest,  and  in  that  state  55°  is 
high  enough  for  them  in  cold  weather.  No  more  water  to  be 
given  at  the  roots  than  will  merely  keep  them  from  flagging ; 
but  some  atmospheric  moisture  is  always  necessary,  and  requires 
some  judgment  to  apportion  it  in  accordance  with  external  in- 
fluences. A  high  dry  atmosphere  is  more  prejudicial  to  stove 
plants  than  the  cold  of  a  temperature  as  low  as  50°. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORT. 
Give  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  but  not  in  currents ; 
apply  fire  beat  occasionally  in  the  day  with  free  air  to  dry  up 
damp.  Azaleas  and  Camellias  to  be  kept  cool,  the  forward 
plants  being  pushed  forward  with  a  little  heat  to  expand  their 
flowers  properly.  Shift  on  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  as  before. 
Supply  water  to  such  of  the  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants  as 
are  coming  into  flower  more  liberally  than  to  the  others.  Assist 
the  early  Pelargoniums  ;  but  keep  the  summer  plants  cool  and 
airy.  Remove  Chrysanthemums  out  of  flower  to  the  foot  of  a 
wall.  Keep  Chinese  Primroses  near  the  light  and  air,  and 
water  cautiously. 

FORCING-PIT. 
Keep  the  heat  at  65°  at  night  with  moisture,  and  never 
neglect  to  fill  up  every  corner  of  this  useful  structure,  for  on  it 
the  greater  portion  of  floral  display  for  some  months  depends. 
Get  in  all  kinds  of  Dutch  bulbs,  American  and  other  flowering 
shrubs,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Heliotrop-  s,  Pinks,  Roses ;  and, 
in  fact,  all  kinds  of  plants  which  are  usually  forced  for  decorating 
the  conservatory  and  drawing-room.  Keep  down  the  green  fly 
by  occasional  fumigations  of  tobacco. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
Give  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Carnations,  &c,  air  daily, 
either  by  tilting  the  lights  or  drawing  them  off.  Keep  the 
plants,  particularly  those  with  soft  succulent  leaves,  free  from 
weeds  and  litter.  Keep  the  plants  as  dry  as  possible  :  and,  if 
the  atmosphere  is  damp,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  dry  it  by  placing 
a  pan  or  two  of  burning  charcoal  in  the  pits,  at  the  sanu-  time 
giving  plenty  of  air  :  this  should  be  done  on  a  dry  day. 

W.  Keane. 


December  17,  1861.  ] 
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DOINGS   OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

liOUTIKE. 
The  weather  has  been  too  wei  for  thoroughly  cleaning  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  hard-switching  the  walks  before  hard 
rolling  ;  but  we  hope  to  do  so  directly  as  the  glass  is  rising 
nicely  again.  Meanwhile  every  bit  of  decayed  flower-beds  has 
been  made  to  do  duty,  in  ferinenting,  to  give  out  its  heat  to 
some  useful  purpose.  Hollyhock-stems,  when  cut  into  renal! 
pieces,  do  admirably  for  this  purpose,  and  especially  in  keeping 
somewhat  open  other  vegetable  matter  that  would  run  too 
closely  together,  to  secure  a  mild,  continuous  heat.  Cleared 
away  the  leaves  from  Sea-kale,  and  placed  a  little  ashes  over  the 
crowns  alike  to  protect  them  and  to  keep  the  frost  out,  so  that 
they  can  be  taken  up  for  foroing  at  any  time.  Did  the  same 
with  Rhubarb,  and  placed  some  rotten  dung  over  Asparagus. 
Will  use  the  first  fermenting  material  we  can  get  for  a  two-light 
box  for  sowing  Early  Dutch  and  Early  Horn  Carrots  in,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  Radishes  on  the  surface.  The  young  Carrots  in 
the  open  ground  are  useful  for  soups,  &c.  Covered  pieces  of 
Endive  m  earth-pits  with  stubble  and  leaves,  to  blanch  it 
thoroughly.  It  blanches  nicely  if  taken  up  and  put  into  a 
cellar  or  other  dark  place,  hut  the  stubble  and  a  few  leaves  save 
all  trouble  in  moving.  Banked  up  the  Celery  also  with  stubble. 
In  stiff  soils  this  is  better  than  using  too  much  earth,  and  the 
blanching  is  equally  well  done,  and  wet  thrust  past,  and  frost 
kept  out.  Only  the  points  of  the  leaves  are  fully  exposed,  and 
a  small  heap  of  stubble  or  other  litter  is  left  at  the  side  ready  to 
be  thrown  on  in  very  severe  frost.  A  few  spruce  branches  are 
also  useful  for  such  a  purpose. 

COLD  PITS,  &C. 
Occasion  has  been  taken  of  the  mild  weather  to  give  these  all 
the  air  possible  to  prevent  anything  like  damping  taking  place. 
Calceolaria  cuttings  plantsd  out  in  the  pit  at  the  end  of  October 
are  just  rooting  nicely,  and  not  one  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
thousands.  We  must  keep  these  as  backward  as  we  can  to  save 
room;  and,  therefore,  all  the  air  possible,  and  every  means  to 
prevent  elongation  must  be  resorted  to.  We  shall  be  able  to 
give  not  more  than  about  1J  inch  to  each  plant  until  the  month 
of  March,  when  we  shall  plant  them  out  in  protected  beds  ;  and  if 
too  close  and  crowded  now,  and  we  were  obliged  to  cover  them 
up  as  we  did  for  six  weeks  last  year,  we  should  expect  them  to 
lose  many  of  their  lower  leaves,  and  what  is  much  worse,  force 
us  to  have  the  bother  and  worry  of  picking  them  ofl*.  We  hardly 
ever  think  of  saving  an  old  plant  of  these  shrubby  Calceolarias, 
for  a  little  cutting  inserted  in  October  will  be  pretty  well  a 
better  plant  than  the  old  one  in  May,  and  then  we  could  keep 
from  a  score  to  a  hundred  in  the  space  that  would  be  required 
for  one  old  plant.  As  stated  some  time  ago,  the  having  the 
plants  too  forward,  and  cramped  in  their  roots  before  planting 
out,  is  one  reason  why  so  many  people  are  forced  to  give  up 
yellow  Calceolarias  for  their  beds.  We  hardly  lost  a  plant  last 
season,  and  the  beds  continued  blooming  freely  until  the  cold 
frosty  nights.  They  would  not  have  done  so  in  our  dry  climate 
last  season  without  frequent  watering  and  mulching.  The  season 
before  1860,  was  just  the  season  here  for  them,  but  it  was  too 
wet  for 

SCAKLET    GERANIUMS. 

We  have,  also,  in  addition,  to  similar  care  with  Scarlet  Gera- 
niums, been  forced  to  go  over  those  especially  that  were  struck 
in  small  pots — say  from  eight  to  ten  plants  round  a  small 
60-pot,  and  pick  off  a  few  damping  leaves  and  give  them  more 
room,  as  from  growing  a  little  they  got  into  a  perfect  thicket. 
All  these  modes  we  have  to  resort  to  in  the  winter  months  to 
save  room.  After  March  or  so  we  can  resort  to  temporary 
protection  and  thus  gain  room.  No  doubt,  time  would  be  saved 
if  we  gave  each  of  these  small  plants  or  cuttings  a  small  pot  to 
itself ;  but  then  we  should  scarcely  find  room  for  a  tithe  of 
what  we  wanted.  On  the  same  principle  we  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  those  who  can  pot  off  their  Verbenas  and  Petunias 
separately  in  the  autumn.  Want  of  room  compels  us  to  strike 
from  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  small  60-pot,  and  when  about  this 
time  they  want  much  of  care  in  watering,  &o.  We  generally 
pot  them  in  a  piece  just  as  they  are  into  a  48,  or  even  a  32-p6t, 
and  there  they  get  strong  and  robust,  and  afford  plenty  of 
cuttings  in  spring  ;  and  these  generally  bloom  better  and  thrive 
better  than  older  plants,  only  we  must  keep  some  older  for  a 
stock.  Verbenas  also  do  well  treated  as  we  have  mentioned  for 
Calceolarias,  placed  out  in  a  bed  in  the  middle  of  September,  in 
rows  2  inches  apart,  and  1  inch  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows. 


We  have  just  given  larger  pots  to  those  in  60's  that  were  difficult 
to  keep  moist  enough,  and  they  will  be  easier  kept  though  they 
take  up  more  room  than  they  did  before. 

Potted  oil'  singly  into  small  pots  Alba  Florihunda  Geranium, 
and  other  hardy  fancies,  as  Rouge  et  Noir,  Lady  Mary  Fox, 
Sidonia,  &o.,  as  room  could  be  got  for  them.  Wc  find  all  this 
section  do  best  in  beds  when  they  have  less  or  more  of  a  ball ; 
and  when  thus  established  in  these  little  pots  they  can  be 
turned  out  into  boxes,  or  temporary  beds  under  protection 
by  the  end  of  March,  and  may  be  moved  to  the  flower-beds 
towards  the  end  of  May  with  a  nice  ball,  and  the  fresh  roots 
hanging  all  round  it  like  a  wig,  ready  to  enter  among  the  fresh 
soil;  and  thus  treated  they  require  far  less  attention  than 
when  kept  all  along  in  pots  — in  fact,  in  the  matter  of  watering 
alone,  a  little  drop  of  warmed  water  is  placed  on  the  soil  round 
the  roots  when  turned  into  the  temporary  beds,  and  they  seldom 
need  more  before  being  finally  planted.  If  we  have  room  we  do 
some  Scai'lets  the  same  way  ;  but  in  general  they  do  pretty 
nearly  as  well  without  balls  as  with  them,  though  they  do  not 
look  so  well  for  the  first  week.  Kxcept  where  some  Grapes  are 
still  hanging,  we  have  no  glass  but  what  is  full  to  overflowing  at 
present. 

Moved  Pelargoniums  where  getting  too  thick,  and  stirring  up 
the  soil,  and  picking  off  any  big  leaf  that  showed  the  least  signs 
of  decay,  leaving  the  forwardest  unstopped,  and  stopping  any 
shoot  extra  strong  in  the  succession,  leaving  the  training  and 
tying  to  some  wet  day ;  as,  also,  the  cleaning  and  packing  of 
seeds,  &c.  Prepared  soil  for  potting  Ferns,  stove  plants,  &c, 
as  there  is  more  leisure  for  such  things  now  than  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  Prepared  a  slight  hotbed  by  means  of  tree  leaves  in  a 
pit  heated  by  hot  water  for  placing  the  tenderest  in  immediately 
after  shifting,  so  as  to  give  the  roots  a  fresh  start. 

Took  all  favourable  opportunities  for  pruning,  nailing,  &c., 
choosing  the  best  weather,  as  a  man  will  do  double  in  a  warm 
sunny  day,  especially  at  nailing,  that  he  can  do  in  a  cold  damp 
day.  Nailing  in  snow,  and  sleet,  and  heavy  rains,  we  trust 
is  numbered  with  the  doings  of  the  past  years  never  to  return 
again.  They  who  keep  men  out  even  in  wet  days  neutralise 
even  their  own  selfishness  ;  for  besides  the  injury  to  health  thus 
imparted,  men  so  used  cannot  be  expected  to  put  their  shoulders 
earnestly  to  the  wheel  when  thorough  exertion  is  required. — 
R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*£*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjected  to    unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  $e."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  Up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.     Also  never   to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Peak    Tree  Insect  IZ.  A.).— The  ravager  of  the  Pear  tree  leaves  in 
Somersetshire,  leech-like  in  colour  ami  shape,  was  the  slimy  grub,  or  larva 
of  the  Pear  Saw-fly,  Selantlria  sethiops.      It  is  destroyed  by  dusting  over 
the  leaves  wit  i  powdered  quicklime. 

Tan  as  a  Manure  (C  67.).— If  well  decayed  it  is  a  good  general  manure  ; 
but  we  should  not  depend  upon  that  alone.  As  you  cannot  obtain  stable 
manure,  we  should  use  the  house  sewage  mixed  with  it,  and  water  the  crops 
with  a  weak  liquid  manure  of  guano. 

Geometrical  Gardens  yA  Subscriber). — There  is  no  book  especially  on 
this  subject  for  small  gardens.  Have  you  our  "  Flower-Gardening  for  the 
Many?  "    It  contains  several  such  designs. 

Vines  in  Pots  [Greyfriars).—  ln  these  times  of  war-threatenings  the 
American  papers  come  rather  irregularly,  but  we  will  look  out  for  what  you 
need-  If  there  is  any  particular  point  you  need  information  upon  write  to 
us,  we  can  obtain  as  go  >d  advice  from  gardeners  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

Scale  Insect  {A  Subscriber,  Lichfield).— We  do  not  think  the  bark 
injured  by  the  linsted  oil  at  present,  but.  it  is  liable  to  decrease  the  tree's 
vigour  bv  stopping  up  the  air-pores.  You  had  much  better  use  a  creamy 
mixture  of  soft  soup,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  water.  The  trees  that  have  been 
treated  with  the  linseed  oil  we  should  scrub  with  a  strong  solution  of  common 
soda,  such  as  washerwomen  use. 
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Wn.VT  A  Boiler  can  Heat  [A  Subscriber).  —We  cannot  answer  you 
satisfactorily  without  knowing  the  size  of  your  boiler.  It  may  have  enough 
to  do  as  it  is,  or  may  be  capable  of  heating  d  uble  what,  von  propose.  At 
any  rate  bpfore  we  could  ^ay,  we  should  require  to  know  the  size  of  the 
boiler,  the  quantity  of  piping  it  now  beats,  and  the  distance  and  position 
oftbenewpit  from  the  boiler.  In  the  meantime  to  commence  in  Febru- 
ary. We  do  not  suppose  that  a  pipe  all  round,  or  a  flow  an  '  return  beneath 
the  bed,  with  earthenware  pipes  to  let  up  the  heat  will  brt  sufficient  for  a 
twelve-feet-wide  pit.  We  think  you  will  require  the  two  pipes  for  bottom 
heat,  and  two  for  top  beat.  British  plate  glass  will  do  for  such  a  pit,  but 
if  you  want  to  avoid  all  trouble  in  shading  and  yet  get  sufficient  light,  you 
will  find  Hartley's  best  rough  plate  best. 

Frcit  in  an  East  Orchard-house— Pruning  and  Potting  Roses 
(A  Subscriber).— We  have  seen  such  trees  ripen  their  fruit  on  east  walls,  and 
they  will  do  so  better  under  glass  in  an  orchard-house  having  that  aspect. 
Of  Pears  for  such  a  house,  buy  Mar'e  Louise.  Dnchesse  d'Angouleme,  Glou 
Morceau,  AVinter  Nelis,  Van  Mons,  and  Lnuise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Plums  and 
Peaches  may  still  be  potted,  but  not  with  such  a  good  chance  of  setting  their 
fruit  as  if  done  in  September.  If  the  pots  are  at  all  large,  we  would  not 
repot,  but  rather  fop-dre=s  and  let  the  roots  run  a  little  through  the  pots. 
When  Orange  trees  are  repotted  it  is  a  good  practice  to  give  a  little  extra 
heat  afterwards,  The  time  will  do  well  enough  if  the  roots  are  not  left 
stagnant  afterwards.  The  Roses  may  be  pruned  in  now,  not  cut  down.  The 
potting  may  now  be  done,  but  we  would  have  prererred  doing  it  in  Septem- 
ber. You  ■•  ould  see  in  answer  to  another  correspondent,  that  pruning  and 
potting  in  the  case  of  pot  plants,  should  not  take  place  simultaneously. 

Ghyselin'.s  FLOWKii-ror  [Palmam  qui  meruit  /era t).— It  is  only  a  revival, 
not  a  new  invention.  Our  plate  at  page  195,  represents  what  was  published 
in  La  Belgique  Roriicole,  in  the  year  I8M>. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre  (L.  M.  R.).—On  the  first  page  of  our  last  Number  there 
is  an  adverti-ement  of  where  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

Young  Wood  of  Vises  (A  Constant  Mender).— Yon  tell  us  that  the  wood 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  not  so  well  ripened  as  that  of  the  Muscat,  but 
after  examining  the  specimens  we  think  that  they  are  both  perfectly  ripened, 
and  are  of  op'nion  thit  tou  n^ed  have  no  fear  about  next  year's  crop.  The 
want  of  colour  in  the  Rlack  Hamburgh  Grapes,  prnbubly  arose  from  deficient 
air.    Ventilate  more  freely  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Cocoa-nct  Fibre  for  Rhododendrons  {A  Novice).— Rhododendrons 
grow  in  some  kinds  of  loam  as  well  as  in  peat.  On  such  loams  the  cocoa 
refuse  wo:ld  be  a  good,  useful  dressing,  but  on  loams  in  which  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons would  not  grow  naturally,  the  cocoa-nut  refuse  is  of  very  little  use 
indeed. 

Scale  or  Coccus" Blight  [A  Subs(riber).—\Ye  do  not  remember  any  offer 
ol  a  prize  for  a  description  of  the  species.  In  the  Cottage  Gardener** 
Dictionary  there  are  notices  of  all  the  common  species  under  the  head 
Coccns.  We  should  paint  over  the  infested  trees  now.  and  again  in  the 
spring,  with  a  thick  mixture  of  soft  soap,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  water. 

Bark-boond  Trees  (Idem).— It  is  a  barbarous  and  unscientific  pro- 
ceeding slitting  the  bark.  What  is  called  bark-bound  is  only  a  deficiency  of 
vigour.  Scrub  the  bark  with  a  hard  brush  dipped  in  a  brine  of  common 
salt,  thin  out  the  smaller  branches,  but  do  not  cut  away  any  large  branches; 
and  apply  some  manure  to  the  roots. 

Canker  (Idem).— It  is  a  disease,  an  ulcer.  The  canker  worm  of  the  Bible 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  such  a  disease. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre  for  Piunging  (Rev.  C,  D.).— The  Cocoa-nnt  refuse  is 
not  at  all  suitable  for  keeping  bottom  heat  for  Cucumbers.  In  the  first 
place,  it  does  not  heat  of  itself,  and  in  the  next  place  when  it  is  exposed  to  a 
hot-air  chamber  or  draught,  the  surface  of  it  dries  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
becone  a  powerful  nonconductor  of  heat.  But  where  strong  heat  is  not 
required,  and  where  it  is  not  liable  to  geh  dry,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
material  for  plunging  pot  plants  in  for  a  steady,  mild  bottom  heat ;  that  is 
Mr.  Beaton's  account  of  it,  and  we  have  it  from  Mr.  Standish.  of  Bagshot, 
that  as  no  worms  or  creeping  things  harbour  in  it,  that  it  is  the  best  thing  to 
plunge  pot  plants  in  during  the  summer,  it  keeps  the  pots  constantly  damp, 
not  the  mould  in  the  pots,  and  no  enemy  comes  near  them.  He  uses  it  in 
quantity  for  plunging  in. 

Ccltuhb  of  Ixias  ( H.  S.\—  The  best  way  to  grow  Ixias  of  all  sorts,  is  to 
have  them  potted  at  the  very  end  of  September,  in  rough  peat  and  sand,  in 
a  medium  state  of  ir.oistura—  a  state  neither  wet  nor  dry,  and  that  state  to  be 
kept  so  till  the  leaves  are  2  inches  long  above  the  por's,  and  the  pots  not  to 
have  a  drop  of  water  by  hand  all  that  time,  if  it  lasted  three  months.  The 
best  way  to  keep  the  po's  and  their  contents  in  that  medium  state,  is  to 
plunge  them  to  the  rim  in  sand  or  sifted  ashes,  or  some  lo  se  refuse,  but 
each  and  all  of  them,  the  plunging  materials,  to  be  also  in  a  medium  degree 
between  wet  and  dry.  Then  with  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  during 
October,  November,  and  December,  the  pots,  or  rather  the  bulbs,  would  and 
should  not  need  any  water  whatever.  The  best  place  for  Ixias  of  all  sorts, 
is  a  shallow  cold  pit,  a  turf-nit  best  of  all ;  an  1  all  the  Ixias  want  is  just  to  be 
kept  from  frost  and  no  more,  and  to  have  the  ligh's  off  every  fine  and  dry 
day  during  the  whole  winter.  When  the  Ixias  show  for  flower,  they  do  it 
like  Wheat  in  the  field,  then  it  is  time  to  raise  the  pots,  to  wash  them,  and 
to  stage  them  in  a  dry  greenhouse,  where  they  will  bloom  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  end  of  May.  then  go  to  rest  till  next  potting  time,  and  tiny 
should  be  kept  In  the  same  balls  till  then. 

Fuchsia  Seedling  (C.  T.  H.t  Dorset).—  The  whire  Fuchsia  microphvlla 
must  be  a  very  pretty  thing  ;  but  as  the  old  microphylla  was  clouded  by  the 
giants  of  the  new  race,  so  will  the  white  of  it  be  by  the  larger  whites. 

Seedlings  of  Pinds  insgnis,  excelsa,  and  morinda  {Idem).— The 
Pinus  seedlings  of  last  spring,  now  in  pots,  had  better  remain  there  just  as 
they  are  to  the  middle  of  next  April,  then  to  be  planted  out  in  nuisery-like 
rows  in  light  so  1. 

Namfs  of  Fruits  (R.  M.,  Ireland).— Apples.— No.  1,  Parry's  Pearmain  ; 
2,  not  known  ;  3,  Golden  Russett  ;  4,  unknown,  worthless  ;  5,  White  Costin  ; 
i>,  unknown,  worthless.  Grapes.— I.  being  so  small  a  portion  we  can  hardly 
recognise  it,  but  it  appears  to  be  Raisin  de  Calab  e  ;  2,  Chasselas  Musque\ 

Names  of  Plants  (<?.  A.  Clark).—  1,  a  form  of  Lastraea  filix-mas  ;  2  and 
4,  ditto  of  Pnlystichum  angulare:  3,  ditto  of  Lastraea  dilata'a.  They  all  look 
like  peculi  r  and  rather  marked  varieties,  but  are  in  too  imperfect  a  stute  for 
farther  determination.  No.  1,  is  especially  promising  in  its  appearanc3. 
[B.  L.).— Oyperns  alternifolius.  The  rest  are  indeterminable.  Plants 
cannot  be  named,  except  in  rare  cases,  from  single  leaves.     Nos.  3  and  4  are 


alike.  (/.  J.t  Durham).— The  leaf  i<=,  doubtless,  that  of  some  Scitamineoua 
plant,  but  in  the  absence  of  floweis  and  wi'hnut  anv  inforn-ntion  as  to  the 
plant's  habit,  we  are  unable  to  recognise  it.  [J.  />  ,  Forfarshire). — 1,  Gera- 
nium molle  ;  2,  Geranium  columbinum  ;  3,  Gtlium  anarine ;  4,  lamium 
ineisum,  apparently,  but  such  specimens  cannot  be  named  with  certainty. 
Those  who  seek  information  ought  to  take  the  troub'e  to  send  well-s,lected 
flattened  specimens,  not  confuted  mils  ot  herbage  without  flowers  as  these 
and  many  others  which  reach  us  are. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTEY   SHOW. 

December  11th — 14th. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  observe  how  the  necessity  of  gaining 
a  livelihood  sharpens  men's  wits,  and  how  they  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  that  are  likely  to  forward  their 
designs.  The  most  superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  smitten 
with  this.  Take,  for  instance,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South- 
western terminus  at  Waterloo.  In  the  early  days  when  it  was 
first  opened  good  beds,  luncheons,  dinners  were  the  induce- 
ments offered  to  weary  travellers.  When  Southampton  became 
the  station  for  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  boats,  and  Indians 
hurried  up  to  London,  those  who  keep  houses  of  entertainment 
sought  for  something  attractive  to  them.  Now,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  them  on  leaving  the  station  is  that  "Tiffins  "  are  to 
be  had.  This  practice  is  not  confined  to  shopkeepers,  but  per- 
vades every  class.  If  a  review  is  advertised  in  Ilyde  Park, 
chairs,  tables,  and  forms  are  brought  from  courts,  alleys, 
Seven  Dials,  and  St.  Giles.  Drinks  of  every  kind  are  for 
sale  on  the  ground  and  on  the  road.  When  the  Serpen- 
tine is  frozen  over,  ginger  brandy  and  peppermint-balls  and 
hot  elder  wine  are  the  most  saleable  commodities.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  banking-houses  in  Lombard  Street  men 
offer  for  sale  mahogany  cases  for  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  en- 
velopes. For  a  few  shillings  a  man  meets  with  a  case  akin  in 
appearance  to  the  highly-polished  and  substantial  one  he  has 
just  admired  in  Glynn's,  Curtis',  or  Overend  &  Gurney's. 
With  a  correct  judgment  of  character  and  a  keen  eye  to  busi- 
ness men  select  for  their  customers  the  more  staid  of  the  clerks 
who  emerge  from  counting-houses  of  all  kinds,  and  imagin- 
ing them  to  be  family  men,  they  tempt  them  with  glittering 
trays  of  shining  bells,  copper-scuttles,  fire-iron?,  fire-places,  and 
other  articles  of  furniture  for  dolls'  houses. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company  on  a  larger  scale  cater  for  Christ- 
mas people,  and  provide  a  treat  in  the  shape  of  a  poultry  show. 
It  was  an  experiment  formerly,  and  is  now  a  success,  and  a  well- 
deserved  one.  It  differs  from  many,  inasmuch  as  there  is  here 
no  Committee  of  Management — all  devolves  on  Mr.  Houghton, 
who  is  eminently  successful  in  the  undertaking.  There  are 
many  advantages  that  belong  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  has  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  proper  place  for  the  exhibition.  It  has 
an  unlimited  staff  of  men  from  whom  to  choose  for  workers. 
Carpenters  are  at  hand  to  make  any  al.erations  that  violence,  pug- 
nacity, or  other  feelings  may  make  necessary.  To  order  exten- 
sive alterations,  and  to  see  them  carried  out,  makes  the  man 
who  gives  the  order  look  round  to  see  if  he  has  not  become  the 
possessor  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 

With  these  helps,  it  is  no  marvel  if  all  the  Shows  are  successes, 
and  this  is  no  exception. 

The  Spanish  prizes  in  class  1  speak  in  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful, Messrs.  Rake,  Bull,  Fowler,  and  Wright ;  it  was  a  good 
contest,  and  the  birds  were  of  very  high  quality.  The  adults 
were  in  better  condition  than  the  chickens.  Many  of  the  combs 
of  the  young  cocks  were  disposed  to  turn  over  at  the  back. 
Now,  as  these  were  free  from  thumb-mark  or  hollow,  they  should 
not  droop  or  faU ;  and  those  who  see  this  in  their  birds  will 
know  whether  it  proceeds  from  forcing  or  undue  feeding.  It  is 
certain  that  several  of  the  combs  were  too  large  and  coarse.  The 
comb  on  the  head  of  a  young  Spanish  cock  should  be  as  firm 
and  upright  as  a  military  cockade.  When  we  state  that  twelve 
pens  were  named  by  the  Judges,  it  will  be  seen  we  are  not  con- 
demning the  class — we  are  only  pointing  out  that  which  we 
believe  to  be  an  evil.  The  four  prize  pens  were  very  good. 
The  class  for  "two  hens  or  pullets"  does  not  bring  as  many 
entries  as  we  expected — fourteen  pens.  Mr.  Martin's  were  good 
ones,  and  so  were  Mr.  Roods'  ;  but,  f  s  a  whole,  these  were  not 
in  high  condition.  There  was  much  competition  in  the  "  single- 
cock  class,"  which  was  strong,  thirty-two  entries  represented  most 
of  our  best  yards;  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lane's  bird,  none 
call  for  especial  notice.     In  taking  leave  of  our  Spanish  classes 
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we  can  speak  highly  as  ever  of  the  quality  of  the  birds ;   but  they 
were  not  in  condition. 

This  Show  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Dorking  country ;  and  it.  is, 
therefore,  no  marvel  if  these  classes  form  an  exhibition  by  them- 
selves. Almost  every  ynrd  of  note  is  represented  ;  seventy-two 
pens  were  deemed  worthy  of  especial  note  by  the  Judges.  Lady 
Louisa  Thymic  took  five  prizes,  Mrs.  Beardmore  three,  Captain 
Hornby  two,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  one.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  we  have  never  seen  a  better  show  of  this  breed,  and  it 
was  almost  difficult  to  see  the  difference  between  the  prize  and 
commended  pens  ;  the  competition  was  so  close  that  the  sem- 
blance of  a  defect,  or  almost  the  absence  of  a  quality,  caused 
defeat.  We  have  so  lately  commented  on  the  appearance  of 
many  of  these  birds  at  Birmingham  that  we  need  only  say  that 
many  who  do  not  figure  as  prize!  akers  are  only  excluded  because 
there  were  no  more  to  give,  and  not  because  their  birds  did  not 
deserve  the  distinction ;  this  will  readily  be  believed  of  such 
birds  as  those  shown  by  Messrs.  Wakefield,  Verncn,  and  others. 
In  these  clashes  the  condition  of  the  birds  was  admirable,  and 
the  size  of  many  of  the  cocks  was  almost  marvellous.  The 
White  Dorkings  were  very  good. 

Here,  as  at  Birmingham,  the  adult  Cochin- Chinas  were  very 
superior,  maintaining  the  marked  improvement  they  have  shown 
this  winter.  With  enormous  size  they  have  kept  to  beauty  of 
form,  and  perfect  colour  and  condition.  Messrs.  Tomlinson, 
Mu5gi  ove,  and  Stretch  iu  these  classes  are  what  Kemble,  Forbes, 
and  Willett  used  to  be  in  the  Chancery  Court — always  before  the 
public.  The  Orouse  and  Partridge  are  daily  becoming  better 
and  more  numerous.  Miss  Musgrove  and  Mr.  Tudman  showed 
beautiful  birds,  and  Mr.  Bolton  bids  fair  to  rival  them.  He  was 
a  prizetaker  in  both  classes.  The  Whites  do  not  keep  pace 
with  the  other  colours.  Mr.  Chase  has  the  best,  and  here  took 
both  the  first  prizes. 

We  are  very  glad  to  note  the  constant  progress  of  the 
Brahma  Pootras.  Messrs.  Botham,  Teebay,  and  Craigie  have 
been  their  supporters  through  good  and  bad  repute.  They, 
therefore,  deserve  the  honours  they  gain,  when,  the  breed 
being  fully  known,  success  is  more  difficult.  Lady  Louisa 
Tlijnne  showed  good  birds  in  this  class. 

The  Game  were  excellent.  Those  classes  that  are  usually 
weak,  the  White  and  Piles,  were  good,  especially  Mr.  Camm's 
and  Mr.  Monsey's.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
naming  many  of  the  Game  that  were  successful  and  if  all  that 
deserved  it  appeared  our  report  would  be  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  prize  list.  We  must,  then,  be  content  with  naming  those 
that  struck  us  most.  Mr.  W.  Cox's  first  and  second  prize  pens 
of  Black  Reds  among  the  Chickens ;  Mr.  Matthew's  and  Mr. 
Archer's  among  the  old  birds;  Mr.  E,  Archer's  Brown-breasted 
Red  Chickens  ;  and  Mr.  Parker's  adul/s ;  Messrs.  Langdale  and 
Dawson's  Duckmings ;  with  Mr.  Vernon's  and  Messrs.  Ballard 
and  Dawson's  Blacks,  all  merit  especial  mention.  In  these 
classes  as  usual,  we  have  to  remark  the  perfect  condition  of  the 
birds  and  their  exquisite  feather. 

In  all  Pencilled  Hamburghs  the  adults  look  shabby  in  plumage 
compared  to  the  chickens.  The  Golden  chickens  merited  again 
that  which  we  said  of  them  last  week.  They  were  beautiful. 
Messrs.  Nuttall,  Munn,  and  Capt.  Edgell  may  be  proud  of  their 
birds.  Mr.  Martin  would  have  had  it  all  his  own  way  in  Silver- 
pencilled,  but  for  Messrs.  Wood  and  Bennett.  Golden-spangled 
were  very  good,  Mr.  Lane  had  first  and  second,  hard  run  by 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Hyde  showed  the  best  chickens.  In  this  breed 
the  old  birds  show  best.  The  Si'ver-spangled  deserve. meution 
for  their  merits  as  classes.  There  were  twenty -two  pens  of 
Chickens,  many  of  them  very  beautiful.  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis 
showed  capital  birds,  but  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Hope  in  chickens, 
and  Mr.  Dixon  in  adults. 

The  Rolands  were  as  good  as  we  ever  saw ;  there  was  only  one 
class  for  each,  and  the  entries  were  small.  Mr.  Pettatt  showed 
perfect  Golden  Chickens.  As  much  maybe  said  of  their  respective 
classes  of  Messrs.  Adkins,  Edwards,  and  Dix^n,  who  took  the 
other  prizes. 

The  Malays  were  very  good,  but  not  as  numerous  as  usual. 
Bantam  classes  are  everywhere  improving.  Sebrights,  Game, 
Black,  and  White,  each  is  better  this  year  than  the  last.  In 
Golden-pencilled  and  White,  Mr.  H.  D.  Bayley  always  takes 
the  prizes  ;  in  both  he  is  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Cruwys.  Mr 
Leno  stood  alone  in  Silvers.  The  Blacks  were  excellent.  All 
yield  in  numbers  to  the  Game,  and  their  quality  was  perfect. 
Messrs.  Postans,  Swift,  and  Allen  may  be  proud,  for  they  beat 
good  exhibitors.     There  were  some  unusually  good  feathtred- 


legged  Bantams  shown  in  the  "  Various  class."     Mr.  Forrest 
showed  a  remarkable  Duckwing  in  the  Bantam  Cock  class. 

Mr.  Manfield  did  as  he  often  does,  he  took  both  prizes  for 
White  Geese.  His  pens  weighed  63  j  lbs.  and  52£  lbs.  '1'here 
were  only  two  pens  shown  for  Greg  and  Mottles.  Mr.  Fowler 
was  and  would  have  been  first ;  Ids  birds  weighed  69£  lbs.  He 
took  his  old  position  in  Aglesburgs,  his  birds  being  22£  lbs. 
and  20£  lbs. 

It  was  a  hard  run  iu  Rouen  Ducks  ;  the  difference  between 
Messrs.  Fowler  and  Breavington  being  only  half  a  pound — 
20  lbs.  and  19i  lbs. ;  Mr.  Punchard  was  only  1  lb.  lighter.  The 
Black  Ducks  were  perfect.  Mr.  H.  D.  Bayly's  Call  Ducks  were 
as  good  as  can  be  ;  the  same  gentleman  showed  beautiful  Sebas- 
topol  Geese.     Mr.  Baker  sent  some  Barnacles  in go:d  feather. 

We  must  be  content  to  give  the  weights  of  the  Turkeys,  seeing 
the  length  of  our  report.  The  old  prize  birds  weighed  63  lbs. 
and  59  lbs  ;  the  young  birds,  56fc  lbs  ,  56  lbs.,  and  5<t  lbs. 

The  Game  Cock  Sweepstakes  filled  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
f-uir,  and  it  was  a  difficulty  to  decide  which  were  the  best ; 
there  was  hardly  a  bird  that  did  not  deserve  a  prize.  Such  as 
these  deserve  separate  mention.  We  therefore  say,  the  awards 
went  thus  : — Messrs.  Dyas,  Robson,  Hindson,  Keable,  Sandford, 
Archer,  Hindson. 

Mr.  Houghton  was  indefatigable,  courteous,  and  painstaking 
as  usual. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  :  — 

Spanish.— First,  MissM.  L.  Rake,  Brandon  Hill.  Bristol.  Second,  W.  R.  Bull, 
Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks.  Third,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury. 
Fourth  R.  Wtight  Holloway.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Martin,  Mildenham 
Mill  Claines.  Worcester;  Miss  M.  L.  Rake;  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  near 
Preston  Lancashire.  Chickens,—  First,  J.  R.  Rodbarrt,  Aldwick  Court, 
Wrington,  near  Bristol.  Second.  Miss  M.  L.  Rake.  Third.  H.  Lane,  Bristol. 
Fourth,  r'.  Teehay.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Beduell,  Itord,  Sussex  ;  W.  R. 
Bull,  Newport  Pnguell,  Bucks;  H.  Lane;  J.  Martin;  J.  R.  Rodbard.  Com- 
mended, J.  Smith.  Middlesex  ;  J.  W.  Smith,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire, 
//ens —First  J.  Martin.  Second,  J  Rood,  2,  Princess  Street,  Camberwell 
Gate.  Highly  Commended,  U.  Wright,  Cocks.— First,  II.  Lane.  Second, 
J  Carr,  Hatbd.  Swansea,  Glamorganshire.  Third,  R.  Teebay.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  R.  Boll;  H.  Dawson,  Camberwell;  Miss  M.  L.  Rake; 
J.  W.  Smith;  R.  Teebay;  A.  Townsend,  Old  Brompton.  Commended, 
J.  Martin  ;  Miss  M.  L.  Rake.  . 

Dorking  (Coloured). -First,  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham  Court,  Worthing. 
Second,  Capt.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley,  Prcscot.  Third,  R.  Cha'field, 
Rock  House,  Washington,  Steyning,  Sussex.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  J. 
Cornwall!?,  I.inton  Park,  Staplehurst ;  J.  Frost,  Parham,  Suffolk;  A.  D. 
Hepburn,  Clapham  Common  ;  C.  H.  Wakefield,  Malvern  Wells.  Hens.— 
First  E.  H.  Garrard,  Clopton  House,  near  Broadway.  Second,  Lady  L. 
Thynne.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  L.  Thynne;  II.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley, 
York.  Commended,  R.  Chatrlcld.  Chickens.- First,  Capt,  W.  Hornby,  R.N. 
Second,  Lady  L.  Thynne.  Third,  J.  Lewry,  Bdney,  CuckfleM,  Sussex.  Fourth, 
W.  Tester  Green  Trees  Fann,  Balco.nbe,  Sussex.  Highly  Commended,  Lady 
J  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst ;  sir  J.  Paxton,  M.P.,  Rock  Hills, 
Sydenham-  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  Ranton  Abbey,  Stafford  ;  Rev.  M.  Amph- 
lett.  Church  Lench  Rectory,  near  Evesham;  C-  Baker,  King's  Road,  Chelsea; 
R.  Boys,  Eastbourne ;  J.  Cobley,  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicester ;  J.  Harris, 
Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire;  A.  D.  Hepburn,  Clapham  Common ; 
.1  Lewry  J.  McCallum.  Commended,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  nelmsley,  York; 
J  Frost  Parham,  Suffolk ;  E.  H  Ga  raid,  Clopton  House,  near  Broadway ; 
A.  Potts,  Hoole  Hall,  Chester;  W.  Tester.  Pullets.— First.  Sir  J. Paxton,  M.  P. 
Second,  J.  Lewry.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis;  J.  Lewry ; 
C.  H.  Wakefield,  Malvern  Wells.  Commended,  Lady  L.  Thvnne:  W.  Dolby, 
inn.,  Svston  DM  Hall,  Grantham;  P.  A.  Eagles,  Gondhursl,  Staplehurst. 

Dokkikos  i  White).— First,  N.  Antill,  Portsea,  Hants.  Second,  Mrs.  Beard- 
more,  Uplands,  Fareham,  Hants.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Be.rdmore; 
Mrs  H  Fookes  Wliiteeiiurch,  B'anilford,  Dorset,  Chickens.— First  and  Se- 
cond, Mrs.  Beardmore.  Highly  Commended,  N.  Antill ;  Mrs.  H.  Fookes. 
Commended.  H.  Lingwood,  Needham  Market,  Suffolk. 

DoitKiNG  Cocks  (Coloured  and  White). -First,  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham 
Court,  Worthing.  Second,  Rev.  J.  G.  A.  Baker,  liiggh-iw.idc,  Beds.  Third, 
T.  Tatham,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  M.  Mac- 
dona'd.  Woolmer,  Liphook,  Hants;  Lady  L.  Thynne;  Rev.  M.  Amphlett, 
Church  Lcnch  Rectory,  near  Evesham  ;  Rev  E.Cadogan,  Walton  Parsonage, 
Warwick  ;  T.  L.  Blown,  Chaldleigh  Green,  Chard,  Somerset  ;  E.  H.  Garrard, 
Clopton  Home,  near  Broadway  j  J.  Robinson,  Vale  House,  near  Garstang. 
Commendid,  Rev  J.F.Newton,  Kirby-in-Cleveland,  Yorkshire  ;  H.  Ling- 
wood,  Ncedham  Market,  Suffolk;  J.Robinson;  E.  Tudman,  Ab1i  Grove, 
Whitchurch,  Salop. 

CocniN-CniNi  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). -First,  II.  Tomlinson.  Balsall  Heath 
Road,  Birmingham.  Second,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove,  Aughton,  near  Orms- 
kirk  Thiid  Mrs  II  Fookes,  Whiteehuieli,  Blaudford,  Dorset,  Commended, 
H.  Bates,  Kd'gbastun,  Birmingham  ;  T.  Stretch,  Bootle,  Liverpool.  Chickens. 
-First,  T.  Stretch.  Second,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove.  Third,  S.  Statham, 
Forest  Row,  Su-srx.  Highly  Commended,  1,'ev.  G.  Gilbert,  Claxton,  Norwich  ; 
H.  Bates;  G.  Johnson,  Farnham,  Surrey;  J.  W.  Kelleway,  Merston,  Isle  of 
Wight;  J.  McCallum,  Hosh  Distillery,  Ciieff,  N.B.  Commended,  Major 
F.  C.  Hassard,  Hilsea,  near  Portsmcuth;  H.  Bates. 

Cochin-Ciiina  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— First,  Miss  V.  W.  Mus- 
grove Au-hton,  near  Ormskirk.  Second,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Ford,  Countess  Weir, 
F.xctr'r.  Thud,  J.  Bolton,  Birmingham.  Commended,  Mrs.  E.  Herbert, 
Powiek  near  Worcester.  Chickens.— Taut  and  Second,  E.  Tudman,  Ash 
Grove,  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Third,  J.Bolton.  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylesbury,  Bucks;  T.  Stretch,  Bootle,  near  Liverpool.  . 

C6(  .iism'his*  (White). -First,  R.  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham. 
Second,  C.  R.  Titterton,  Ilarborne.  near  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Dawson,  Hepton,  Yoikshire.  Commended,  C.  R.  Titleiton  Unccens.— 
First,  l;  "Chase.  Second,  C.  R.  Titterton.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Dawson 
Hopton;  A.  Peters,  The.  Priory,  Portsmouth. 
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Cochin-China  Cocks  (Coloured  anrl  White).— First,  J.  W.  Kellewfty, 
Merston,  Isle  of  Wight.  Second,  H.  Ranson,  Holbrnok,  near  Ipswich.  Highly 
Commended,  Mrs  H  Fnokes,  Whitcchurch.  I'.landford,  Dorset.  Commended, 
H.  Tomlinson.  Hals. ill  Heath   Road,  Birmingham. 

Brahma  P.  otka.— First,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood.  near  Preston,  Lancashire. 
Second,  G.  Botham,  Wcxhnm  Court  Slough.  Highly  Commended,  u  .  (J.  k. 
Breavington,  Vicaiage  Farm,  Hounslmr.  Chickens  —First.  L;idy  L.  Thynnc, 
Muntham  Court,  Worthing.  Second,  R.  Tecbay.  Iliglily  Commended, 
W.  G.  K.  Breavington  ;  J.  11.  Ciaigie.  Woodlands.'Chigwell,  Essex. 

Brahma  Pootba  Cocks.— First,  J.  H.  Craigie,  Woodlanfla,  Chigwell. 
Second,  T.  Dunnage,  Muswcll  Hill.  Highly  Commended,  it.  Tcebay,  Fulwood, 
Lancashire. 

Game  Fowl  ("White  and  Files).— First,  J.Camm,  Farnsfield,  Notts.  Second, 
G.  W.  Hardy,  Hadyn  Place,  Birmingham.  Third,  J.  Mousey,  Thome  Lane, 
Norwich.  Chickens.—  First,  J.  Monsey.  Second  and  Tl.ird,  W.  Burgess, 
Winterborne,  Blandtord,  Dorset. 

Game  Fowl  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  S.  Matthew,  Chilton  Hill, 
Stowmarket,  Suffolk.  Second,  E.  Archer,  Malvern.  Third,  A.  B.  Dyas, 
.  Madeley,  Shropshire.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Swilt,  Sou  Inn  11,  Hotts. 
Chickens— Virrt  and  Second,  W.  Cox.  Brailstoid  Hall.  Derby.  Thiid, 
R.  Swift.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Keable,  Thatcham,  Newbury,  Beiks  ; 
S.  Matthew;  Dr.  Sr  well,  Bihlg.vatcr.  Commended,  K.  Aichcr,  .oalvern; 
W.  Rogers,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Game  Fowl  : Brown-breasted  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).— 
First,  H.  Parker,  Wellington,  Salop.  Second,  V.  Sandford,  Chatswoith 
Lodge,  Mannamead,  Plymouth.  Third,  E.  Pettitt,  Halstead,  1'ssex.  Highlv 
Commended,  E.  Archer.  Commended,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellnwes,  Beighton 
Rectory,  Acle,  Norfolk:  P..  Swifl,  Southwell,  Notts.  Chickens.— First, 
E.  Archer,  Malvern.  Second,  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Shropshire.  Third, 
H.  Parker,  Wellington,  Salop.  Higtly  Commended',  J.  H.  Braikenridge, 
Chew-  Magna,  near  Bristol;  S.  Matthew,  Chillton  Hill,  Suffolk.  Commended, 
T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Grcvs  and  Blues).— First,  G.  W.  Langdale, 
Leckonfield  Park,  Beverley.  Second,  J.  Hindson,  Barton  House,  Evelton, 
Liverpool.  Third,  R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Hindson;  S.  Matthew,  Chilton  Hill,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk.  Chickens— First. 
W.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak.  Second,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  Ranton  Abuey, 
Stafford.  Third,  J.  Bradwell,  Southwell,  Notts.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs. 
H.  T.  Frere,  Burston  Rectory,  Diss,  Norfolk;  T.  Hill,  jun.,  Brentwood, 
Essex.     Commended,  E.  Burton,  Truro,  Cornwall. 

Game  (Black*  and  any  other  variety).  — First,  W.  Ballard,  Woodcote  Lodge, 
Leamington.  Second,  G.  Hellewell,  Walkley,  near  Sheffield.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak.  Chickens.— First, W.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak. 
Second,  W.  Ballard.  Highly  Commended,  V.  Sandtord,  Chatsworth  Lodge, 
Mannamead,  Plymouth. 

Hamblrgh  (Golden-pencilled).—  First,  J.  Robinson,  Vale  House,  Garstang. 
Second,  J.  Munn,  Heath  Hill,  Staeksteads,  near  Manchester.  Third,  T. 
Choyce,  jun.,  Harris  Bridge,  near  Atherstone.  Chickens  —First,  A.  Nuttall, 
Newchurch,  near  Manchester.  Second,  J.  Munn.  Third,  Capt.  R.  Edgell, 
Brampford  Speke,  near  Exeter.  Highlv  Commended,  R.  R.  Clayton, 
Hedgerley  Park,  Slough,  Bucks;  G.  W.  Locke,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Commended.  E.  Payne,  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire ;  W.  Pierce,  Hartford,  near 
Northwich,  Cheshire. 

Hamburgh  (silver-pencilled). -First,  W.  Wood,  Sheffield.  Second,  J. 
Martin,  Claines,  Worcester.  Third,  W.  Bennett,  Brockham  Lodge,  Betch- 
worth.  Chickens.-  Fii  st  and  Second,  J.  Martin.  Third,  W.  Wood  Highly 
Commended,  F  Buckland.  Wr.nsbury.  Bucks;  H.  W.  Griffiths,  Worcester. 
Commended,  W.  H,  Kerr,  Worcester. 

Hamburgh  Cocks  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled).— First,  J.  Munn,  Staeksteads, 
near  Manchester.  Second,  1  .  A.  Wilkinson,  Birmingham.  Highly  Com- 
mended, F.  Armstrong.  Haynes,  Bedtord  ;  W.  Bennett,  Brockham  Lodge, 
Bctchwoith  ;  J.  Martin,  Claines,  Worcester. 

Hamburgh  iGolden-spangled).— First  nnd  Second,  W.  R.  Lane,  Bristol 
Road,  Birmingham.  Third,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Commended,  G.  Brook, 
Hudderstirld.  Chickens.— First,  S.  H.  Hvde,  Ashton-nnder-Lvne.  Second, 
H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Hehnsley,  York.  Third,  G.  Brook.  Commended, 
I.  Davies,  Harborne,  near  Birmingham ;  J.  Hope,  Oldham  ;  T.  May,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Hamburgh  (Silvei -spangled). —First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradlord.  Second,  R. 
Teebny,  Fulwood,  near  Preston,  Lancashire.  Thild,  H.  Beal,  Wexham 
Gn.ve,  Slough.  Chickens.—  Hist,  J.  Hope,  Oldham.  Second.  Ladv  J.  Corn- 
wallis.  Linton  Park,  St  plchurst.  Third,  Mrs.  H.  Sharp,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Cartel,  Upperthong,  Holmtirfh;  J.  Fielding,  New- 
church,  near  Manchester.     Commended  H.  Beal;  J.  Dixon. 

Hamburgh  Cocks  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).-  First,  S.  H.  Hvde,  Ashton- 
under-L>ne.  Second,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park,  Stapleliurst.  Com- 
mended, H.  Carter,  Upperthong,  Holmtirth. 

Poland  (Black  with  White  Crests).  -First  and  Third.  T.  P.  Edwards, 
Lyndhurst,  Hants.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  H.  Sharp,  Bradfold,  Yorkshire.  Commended,  J.  Smith, 
Keighley. 

Poland  (Golden).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second  and  Third,  Mrs. 
Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  Oveiton,  Hants. 

Poland  (Silver). -First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Second,  G.  C. 
Adkins,  Ihe  Lightwoods,  near  Birmingham.     Third,  withheld. 

Poland  Cocks.— First  and  Second,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Birmingham. 

Malat.— First,  C.  Ballancc,  Taunton,  Somerset.  Second,  J.  Rumsey, 
Shadwell.  Highly  Con. mended,  W.  Manfleld,  jun.,  l'orte'-ham  and  Dorchester. 
Chickens.— First,  N.  Sykes,  jun.,  Mile  End.     Second,  W  Manfield,  jun. 

Any  oiher  Distinct  Breed  —  First,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsev,  near  Leeds  (Black 
Hanibuighs).  Second,  C.  Baker,  King's  Road,  Chelsea  (Creve  Cceur). 
lhird.  W.  Dawson,  Ilopton  Mirtield,  Yorkshire  (Sultans).  Fourth,  Ladv 
L.  Thynne,  Mumham  Court,  Worthing  (Silkies).  Highly  Commended. 
C.  Coles,  Fareham,  Hants  (Andalusian)  ;  J.  Hope,  Oldham  (Black  Ham- 
burghs);  T.  ~V\alton,  Charwelton,  Daventry  (Sultans);  Mrs.  F.  Pigeon, 
Lympstone,  Devon  (Black  Cochins)  ;  T.Wilson,  Chapel  Street.  Park  Lane, 
(White  Poland*).     Con.,,, code. I,  .1.  Bo-.ven,  Plumsteiid  Common,  Kent. 

Bantams  (Gold  laced).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bavlv,  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Se- 
cond, Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwy.s,  Cruwys  Morel, ard,  Tiverton.  Highly  Commended, 
W.Cooper,  Swallow  held,  Reading;  M.  Lone,  Markv.de  street"  Herts.  Com- 
mended, S.  Ridley  Clayton,  Sussex. 

B.\NTAMs(Silver-laced).— First  and  Second,  M.  Leon,  jun.,  Markyate  Street. 
Herts.  Con, mended.  Key.  G.  S.  'hums,  Ciuu\s  Morchard,'  Tiverton  • 
T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade,  Beds;  F.  White,  Clapiiain  Common. 

Bantams  (White,  clean  legs).— First,  T.  H.  1>.  Ba\  ly,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 


Second,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,   Cruwys  Morchard,  Tiverton.     Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Rumsey,  Shadwell  ;  Master  E.  Wylde,  Turnham  Green. 

Bantams  Black,  clean  legs).— First,  E.  Hutton,  Pud-ey,  near  Leeds. 
Second,  G.  Bradwell,  S.iuthwell,  Notts.     Highly  Commended.  G.  B] 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  R.  B.  Pcstans,  Brentwood,  Essex.  Second, 
lived  Notts.  Third,  F.  s.  Allen,  Dnmland,  Glanmire,  county 
Cork.  Highly  Commended.  Right  Hen.  Lady  Asbburton,  the  Grange, 
Alrestoril.  Hants  ;  .1.  Camm,  Farnstield.  Nolls  ;  M.  Leno,  jun.,  Markyate  Street, 
He,ts;  R.  B.  Postal, s  ;  II.  Shield,  Northampton.  Comm  nde.f,  T.  H.  D. 
Bayly,  Biggh  sw.ulc,  Beds ;  E.  Burton,  Truro,  Cornwall;  R.  Hawksley,  jun., 
Sohthwell,  Notts. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— First,  Mrs.  Green,  Lower  Cheam,  Surrey 
(Sian  Kin  ti     haw,  from  Woosung,  China).     Second,  G.  Daft,  Halloughton, 
Southwell,  Notts  (Booted  Bantams,.     Highlv  Commended.  W.  Brown,  Shute, 
Axminster,  Devon  (Silk  Bantams,  from  Algiers);  II.  Shield,  X, 
(Spangled  Game  Bantams). 

BANTAM  Cocks.— First,  W.  S  Forrest,  Grecnhithe,  Kent.  Second, 
H.  Adney,  Lympstone.  Devon.  Highly  Commended,  T.  II.  D.  Bayly,  lekwell 
House,  Big  leawade  Beds  ;  Mrs.  Beardmore.  Fareham,  Hants;  O.Nichol- 
son, Fareham,  Hants;   II.  Shield,  Northampton;   R.  Hawksley,  jun. 

Geese  (White  .—First  and  Second,  W.  Manfield,  jun.,  Portesham  and 
Dorchester.    Highly  Co  i  mended,  w.  Manfield,  jun. 

Geese  (Grey  ami  Mettled).— First,  J  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 
Second,  W.  Brown,  Redgate  Farm,  Shute,  Devon. 

Dicks  (Aylesbury;.— First  and  Second.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 
Third  Mrs.  Pattisson,  Maldon,  Essex.  Highly  Commended,  3.  K.  Fowler; 
J.  Harris,  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire.  Commended,  \\  .  S\son,  Debach, 
near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  Bucks.  Second,  W.  G.  K. 
Breavington,  Vicarage  Farm,  Hounslow.  Third,  C.  Pun'hard,  Blunts  Hall 
Suffolk.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  H.  G.  Baily,  Swindou,  Wilts;  W.  G.  K. 
Br,  avington.     J.  K.  Fowler. 

Ducks  (Black).— First,  C.  Baker,  King's  P.oad,  Chelsea.  S  oui.,.1,  J.  .Martin, 
Mileenham  Mill,  Worcester.  Third,  Mrs.  Beardmore,  Fareham,  Hants. 
Highly  Commended,  C.  Ballance.  Taunton,  Somerset ;  G.  S.  S  dnsbury, 
Rowde,  Devizes,  Wilts.  Commended,  J.  W.  Smith,  Oundle,  Northampton- 
shire. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety). — First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
(Call  Ducks;.  Third,  T.  Smith,  Lewes,  Sussex  (Muscoyy  L>ucks).  Second, 
withheld. 

Ornamental  Water  Fowl. — First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
(Sebastopol  Geese).  Second,  C.  Baker,  King's  R,  ad,  Chelsea  (Bernicle 
Geesi  ).    Third.  W.  Manfield,  jun.,  Portesham  and  Dorchester  (China  Geese;. 

Turkeys.— First.  J.  Smith.  Breeder  Hills,  Grantham.  Secoud,  W.  Man- 
field,  jun.,  Portesham  and  Dorchester.  Third,  R.  Brand,  Great  SheKord, 
Cambridgeshire.  Poults.  First,  Second,  and  Third,  R.  Brand,  Great  Shel- 
ford,  Camblidgeshire.  Highlv  Commended,  Lady  M.  Macdonald,  V.  ilinoor, 
l.iphook,  Hants;  Rev.  T.  L.  F.  Howes,  Beighton  Rectory,  Acle,  Norfolk; 
J.  Smith,  Breeder  Hills,  Grantham.  Commended,  E.  Guy,  Eaton,  near 
Grantham. 

Gold  and  Silver  Pheasants. — First,  S.  C.  Betty,  Glo'ster  Gate,  Regent's 
Park  (Gold).     Second,  Mrs.  Pattisson,  Maldon,  Essex  (Silver). 

Pheasants  (any  other  variety).— First,  M.  Leno,  jun.,  Markyate  Street, 
Herts  (Chinese  Ring-neck).  Second,  C.  Baker,  King's  Road,  Chelsea 
(Chinese  Ring-neck). 

Sweepstakes  for  Game  Cocks. — First,  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Shropshire. 
Second,  W.  Robson,  Carlton  Road.  Worksop.  Third  and  Seventh,  J.  Hindson, 
Barton  House,  Liverpool  Fourth,  J.  Keable,  Thatcham,  Newbury,  Berks. 
Filth,  V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge,  Mannamead,  Plymouth.  Sixth, 
E.  Archer,  Malvern.  Highly  Commended,  Hon.  W.  W.  Yeinou,  Kanton 
Abbey.  Stafford  ;  I).  Archer  :  S.  Mathew,  Chillton.  Hill.  Stowmarket,  Suf- 
folk; H.  E.  Porter,  York  Place,  St.  John's  Wood;  W.  Robson,  Worksop. 


PIGEONS  AND   RABBITS. 

The  Show  of  Pigeons  and  Rabbits  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
more  than  usually  numerous,  there  being  314  pens  of  the  former 
and  109  of  the  latter  exhibited.  In  respect  both  of  the  number 
and  quality  there  was  a  great  improvement  on  all  the  previous 
Shows.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  been  able  to  say  the  same 
of  the  arrangements,  which  were  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of 
many  fifth-rate  local  exhibitions.  The  majority  of  the  birds — 
more  especially  those  which  required  the  closest  and  mosi 
minute  inspection  to  disliuguish  their  points  and  properties — 
were  arranged  on  two  sides  of  a  narrow  alley  ban  ly  two  yards 
in  width,  one  end  of  which  only  was  lighted.  The  pens  were 
placed  in  three  tiers  or  rows  one  above  the  other,  so  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  see  the  birds  in  the  lower  tier  ;  unci 
after  spending  four  hours  in  the  inspection  of  the  Pigi 
Rabbits,  we  left  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
several  of  the  prize  birds.  As  if  to  add  to  the  inconvenience 
of  this  narrow  crowded  passage,  the  water-pans  were  placed 
outside;  and  ;;s  they  were  nearly  as  low  as  the  level  of  the 
knee,  they  were  constantly  being  upset  over  the  dresses  of  the 
ladies  and  the  coat-tails  of  the  gentlemen.  When  we  state  that 
the  evils  here  complained  of  could  have  been  readily  obviated 
by  moving  one  side  of  the  alley  back  some  20  feet  or  even  10 
feet,  into  an  empty  space  behind,  it  is  obvious  we  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  arrangements  without  a  cause. 

Again,  except,  in  the  eases  of  the  pens  of  one  or  two  exhi- 
bitors who  were  shrewd  enough  to  provide  their  own  food-pans, 
there  were  no  means  of  feeding  the  Carriers  except  by  throwing 
the  food  on  the  floor  of  the  pens.  This  is  always  an  objection- 
able plan,  as  the  food  becomes  contaminated  with  the  dung 
and  injures  the  birds  ;    but  in  the  ease  of  Carriers  it  is  a  fatal 
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practice,  for  a  stout  bird  cannot  see  before  it  to  pick  up  a  bean, 
and  often  make*  a  score  of  vain  attempts  in  succession. 

The  first  class  wis  for  Fowter  cocks.  The  second  and  third 
prize  went  to  bitds  both  belonging  to  Mr.  Rake,  a  Blue  and  a 
Black  Fied,  both  are  standard  bir.ts  that  have  won  numerous 
prizes.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  coarse,  thick-bodied 
Mealy,  that  was  nearly  heavy  enough  to  win  in  the  Bunt  class. 

In  Fowter  hens  Mr.  Rake  won  with  an  excellent  Blue.  Mr. 
Evans  taking  second  with  a  very  superior  long  Grizzle  that  we 
noticed  at  the  last  summer  Show. 

In  Carriers  a  revolution  was  effected  :  the  Plymouth  birds, 
distinguished  by  their  remarkable  style  and  carriage,  took  away 
manv  of  the  prizes  from  the  more  heavily-wattled  birds  of  other 
exhibitors.  In  Black  cocks,  Mr.  Gloss,  of  Plymouth,  took  first. 
Mv.  Stevens  second,  and  Mr.  Colley  third,  with  a  very  stout 
bird.     In  Blues,  Mr.  Colley  was  again  successful 

In  the  Dragon  classes,  Mr.  Stevens  took  first  with  a  pair  of 
fellows,  very  good  in  colour. 

In  Almond  Tumblers,  tho  first  prize  went  to  a  pen  of  Mr. 
Corker's,  unquestionably  the  best  pair  in  the  Show,  although 
the  cock  was  rather  dark  in  colour  from  age,  and  the  wonderful 
short  face  of  the  hen  had  been  evidently  improved  by  judicious 
management.  Mr.  Rake's  second  and  third  prize  pens  were 
good,  but  rather  deficient  in  colour. 

In  Short-faced  Mottles,  Mr.  Corker  was  again  successful  with 
a  pair  of  good  Blacks,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Esquilant's 
second-prize  pen. 

In  the  Short-faced  Baldhead  and  Beard  classes,  the  prizes 
went  to  invisible  blues,  for  from  the  position  of  the  pens  in  the 
bottom  row  of  the  narrow  alley,  we  found  it  impossible  to  see  the 
winning  birds,  although  we  have  seen  them  on  other  occasions, 
and  know  tliem  to  be  very  good. 

"We  Uvjw  come  to  a  new  class,  one  for  Kites,  Agates,  and  other 
self-coloured  Short-faced  Tumblers.  We  claim  credit  to  ourselves 
for  the  establishment  of  this  class,  its  existence  being  evidently 
owing  to  our  remarks  on  the  practice  followed  at  the  last  Show 
of  giving  prizes  to  Kites  as  self-coloured  Tumblers.  The  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Percivall's  Kites. 

Jacobins  as  a  class  were  neither  numerous  nor  good. 

In  Blue  and  Silver  Owls  the  competition  was  entirely  between 
two  pens  belonging  to  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Rake.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  former,  the  latter  being  highly  commended. 
Several  fanciers  thought  the  hen  of  Mr.  Rake  so  much  better 
in  the  head  than  that  cf  Mr.  Morris,  that  they  would  have 
transferred  the  position. 

In  Owls  of  any  other  colour  Mr  Rake  won  with  the  most 
perfect  pair  of  small  Whites  we  have  seen  ;  as  a  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  these  birds  are  held,  we  may  state  that  two 
hens  not  commended  were  claimed  at  £5.  The  Judges  append 
the  remark  that  this  was  the  most  beautiful  class  of  Owls  ever 
exhibited  ;  and,  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  did  .not  commend  a 
single  pen !  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  whole  class  were  com- 
mended, inasmuch  as  there  were  two  or  three  very  inferior  pens 
contained  in  it. 

In  the  class  of  Turbits  the  first-prize  birds  of  Major  Cook 
appeared  to  want  the  characteristic  frog-like  head  so  peculiar 
to  the  breed. 

In  the  Black  Fantails  the  prize  was  withheld.  The  White 
variety  prize  was  awarded  to  turned-crowned  birds.  The  class 
of  Blue  consisted  of  three  entries  only,  and  contained  nothing 
remarkable. 

In  Barbs  Mr.  Bake  won  with  good  Blacks,  Mr.  P.  Jones  with 
Reds. 

The  Mottled  Trumpeters  were  not  remarkable ;  in  the  "White 
or  other  coloured  the  prize  was  awarded  to  a  middling  pen  of 
Blacks,  Mr.  Key's  well-known  pair  of  Whites  not  being  noticed. 

The  class  of  Runts  was  very  good.  Mr.  Green  sent  in  six 
good  pens,  winning  with  a  good  pair  of  Blues  ;  his  highly  com- 
mended Silvers  we  thought  unusually  excellent. 

The  Extra  Variety  class  was  very  good.  Mr.  Goore  most 
deservedly  took  first  for  a  new  variety  termed  Russians;  they 
may  be  described  as  rock-headed  birds,  with  bald  heads  and  a 
turn  crown  like  a  Blue  Priest ;  but  the  entire  of  the  remainder  of 
the  plumage  was  of  the  most  delicate  silver,  and  the  absence  of 
bars  on  the  wings  made  them  especially  striking. 

Two  pairs  of  the  coarse  Long-faced  Beards,  so  much  esteemed 
by  many  of  the  London  fanciers,  were  shown,  but  they  did  not 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Judges. 

Upwards  of  100  pens  of  Babbits  were  exhibited,  constituting 
by  far  the  best  collection  ever  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace.     The 


first  prize  for  the  longest  ears  was  given  to  a  Tortoiseshell  buck, 
age  seven  months,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Guest  &  G  leman.  His 
ears  were  longer  than  those  of  any  Rabbit  previously  shown  here, 
measuring  over  23  inches,  and,  doubtless,  with  a  little  gentle 
extension  they  might  be  made  to  Btretch  still  longer. 

Mr.  Stedman  won  both  prizes  for  Black  and  White. 

The  Yellow  and  White  of  Mr.  Hindes  was  a  very  good  vich- 
coloured  doe.  Mr.  Morris'  prize  Tortoiseshell  was  in  first-rate 
condition.  Messrs.  Guest  &  Coleman's  Blue  and  White  prize 
doe  was  remarkable  for  th'e  correctness  of  its  markings ;  and 
the  colour  of  Mr.  Hinck's  Fawn  doe  was  very  good.  For  weight 
the  prize  went  to  a  Grey  and  White  doe  of  Mr.  Kodgers.  We 
could  not  learn  her  exact  weight,  but  were  informed  that  she 
was  the  heaviest  ever  exhibited  at  the  Palace. 

The  prizes  for  foreign  Rabbits  were  awarded  to  a  Grey  Alpine 
buck  belonging  to  Dr.  R.  Hogg  and  a  buff-coloured  Silver  Grey 
belonging  to  Mr.  Yipan. 

As  a  whole  the  show  of  Babbits  far  exceeded  in  quality  as 
well  as  number  those  of  previous  years. 

PIGEONS. 

Powters  or  Croppers  {any  colour). —  Cocks.—  First,  T.  H.  Evans,  Lam- 
beth Walk.  Second  ami  Third,  M.  Rake.  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol.  Highly 
Commended,  K.  L.  Corker,  Croydon;  R.  Fulton,  Deotford.  Commended, 
T  il.  Evan-  ;  C  J.  Saimels,  Victoria  Bark,  Manchester.  (A  good  class.} 
Hens.— First,  M.  Rake.  Second  and  Third,  T.  H.  Evans.  Highly  Com- 
mended, E.  L.  Corker.    Commended,  C.  J.  Samuels. 

Carriers  (Black  and  Dun)  -  Cocks  —  First  P.  Goss,  Plymouth.  Second, 
F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster,  Devon.  Third.  T.  Colley,  Sheffield.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  liairstow,  Halifax;  P.  Goss:  E.  J.  J.  Holmes,  Lewisham  Com- 
mended, Major  F.  C.  Hassard.  Hilsea,  Portsmouth  ;  E.  L.  Corker,  Croydon  ; 
M.  Rake,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol.  Any  other  colour.  —  First  and  Second, 
T  Colley.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Bairstow.  Hens  (Black  and  Dan).— First 
and  Second,  P.  Goss.  Third,  E.  L.  Corker.  Highly  Commended,  E.  L. 
Corker;  P.  Goss.  (A  good  class).  Any  other  colour.—  First,  T.  Colley. 
Second,  J.  Bairstow. 

Dragons.— Blue. — Prize,  G.  Graham,  New  Charlton.  Highly  Commended, 
A.  L.  Silvester.  Birmingham  ;  G.  F.  Treadaway,  Paddington.  Any  other 
Colour.— Prize,  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster.  Devon.  Highly  Commended, 
C.  J.  Samuels,  the  Elms,  Victoria  Park,  Manchester;  F.  G.  Stevens. 

Almond  Tumblers.— First,  E.  L.  Corker,  Croydon.  Second  and  Third, 
M.  Rake,  Br.mdon  Hill.  Bristol. 

Short-faced  Mottles.— First,  E.  L.  Corker,  Croydon.  Second,  F. 
Esquilant,  Oxford  Street. 

Short-faced  Baldheads.— First,  F.  Esquilant,  Oxford  Street.  Second, 
J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham. 

Short-faced  Beards.— First,  E.  Archer,  Malvern,  Second,  M.  Rake, 
Brandon  Hill,  Bristol. 

Short-faced  Tumblers  (Self  Colour).— First.  J.  Percivall,  Rye  Lane, 
Pecliham.    Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.    Highly  Commended, 

E.  L.  Corker,  Croydon. 

Kites,  Agates,    Duns,  and  Grizzles.— Prize,  J.  Percivall,  Eye  Lane, 
Peckham. 
Jacobins.— First,  G.  F.  Nicholls,  the  Moors,  near  Cheltenham.    Second, 

F.  Esquilant,  Oxford  Street.  Commended,  F.  G.  Stevens.  Axminster,  Devon. 
Owls  (Blue  or  Silver).— Prize,  H.  Morris,  S:lveidale  Lodge,  Forest  Hill. 

Highly  Commended,  M.  Rake,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol.  Commended,  Rev.  F. 
Watson.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  ;  W.  Canaan,  Bradford,  Yorks  ;  J.  Thamas, 
Camberwell.  Yellow  or  ami  other  colour. — Prize,  M.  Rake,  Brandon 
Hill,  Bristol.     (Most  beautiful  class  of  Owls  ever  exhibited.) 

Nuns— First,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Second,  G.  C.  AdkinB,  the  Lightwoods, 
near  Birmingham. 

Turbits.—  First,  Major  W.  S.  Cook.  Stoke  St.  Maw,  Somerset.    Second, 

G.  F.  Nicholls  the  Moors,  near  Cheltenham.  Third,  G.  C.  Adkins.  the 
Lightwoods,  near  B  rmmgham.  nighlv    Commended,  F.  E.  Else,  Bayswater. 

Fantails.—  ll'h  ite.— Prize,  E.  Archer,  Forest  Hill,  Kent.  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  Goore,  Aigburth  Vale,  near  Liverpool.  Commended,  H  Morris, 
Silverdale  Lodge,  Forest  Hill.    Blue.— Prize.  J.  Baily.  jun.,  Mount  Street. 

Barbs.— Black.  — Vnte,  M.  Rake.  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol.  Highly  Com- 
mended, C.  Baker,  King's  Road,  Chelsea ;  P.  H.  Jones,  Fulham  ;  F.  G.  Ste- 
vens. Axminster.  Yellow,  or  any  other  colour. — Prize,  P.  H.  Jones,  Highly 
Commended,  F.  G.  Stevens.     Commended.  M.  Rake. 

Magpies. — First,  G.  F.  Nicholls,  the  Moors,  near  Cheltenham.  Second, 
G.  Fleming,  Albert  Road,  Peckham.  Third,  F.  E.  Else,  Westhourne  Grove, 
Bayswater.     Highly  Commended,  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster,  Devon. 

Trumpeters. — Black  Mottled.—  Prize,  J.  Baily.  jun.,  Mount  Street.  Com- 
mended, W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Yorkshire ;  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster, 
Devon.  White,  or  any  other  variety. — Prize,  J.  Baily,  jun.  Commended, 
J.  Bailv,  jun. :  S.  Wills. 

Spanish  and  Leghorn  Ronts.— First,  T.  D.  Green,  Saffron  Walden, 
Essex.  Second,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Highly  Commenaed,  C.  Baker,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea  ;  T.  D.  Green.     (A  very  good  class). 

For  ant  New  or  Deserving  Varietv  (not  before  mentioned).— First, 
G.  Goore,  Aigbunh  Vale,  near  Liverpool  (Russians).  Second,  H.  Morris, 
Silverdale  Lodge,  Forrest  Hill.  Third,  J.  Simmons,  Fareham,  Hants  (Foreign 
Wood  Pigeons).  Fourth,  E.  A.  Hargrove.  Villa  Road,  Birmingham.  Com- 
mended, J.  Baily,  jun.,  Mount  Street  (Isabels), 
RABBITS. 

Longest  Ears.— First,  Messrs.  Guest  &  Coleman,  Birmingham  (Tortoise- 
shell  Buck).  Second,.!.  Hincksjun.,  Hall  Green,  near  Birmingham  (Grey 
Buck).  Highly  Com, mended,  J.  Angus,  Bull  Fields,  Woolwich  (Sooty  Fawn 
Buck)  ;  Messrs.  Soles  ft  Butler,  Orchard  Place,  Woolwich  (Black  and  White 
Buck).  _      , 

Buck  and  White.— First  and  Second,  A.  Stedman,  Oxted,  Surre"  (Doe). 
Highly  Commended.  J.  Hewitt,  Birmingham  (Buck)  ;  G.  Jones,  Birming- 
ham (Buck).  Commended,  Mes-rs.  Guest  .t  Coleman,  Birmingham  (Buck)  ; 
.Miss  M.  rlatvkes'ev,  Edgware  Road  (Hoe)  ;  0.  Scllen,  Surrey  (Buck). 

Yellow  and  WHiTF-^First,  Hi  Hindes,  jun.,  Norwich  (Doe).  Second, 
J.  Hincks,  jun.,  Birmingham  (Doe).    Highly  Commended,  J.  Hmcks,  jun. 
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(Buck'  :  II  Hindes,  iun.  (Buck1.  Commended,  R.  B.  Newsom,  Brixton 
Hill  (Buck);  J.  G.  Quick,  Portland  Town  (Buck);  A.  Stedman,  Oxted, 
Surrey  (Buck). 

Tortoiskshell.— First  and  Second,  J.  Morris,  jun.,  SilvctdalC  Lodge, 
ForTest  Hill  (Doe\  Commended,  Miss  M.  Hawkesle. ,  Edgware  Head  (Buck  ; 
J.  Hincks,  jun.,  Birmingham  (Doe);  H.  Hin.les,  jun,  Norwich  (Buck); 
II.  Hodge,  Noting  Hill  'Doe):  C.  Selien.  Surrey  (Buck). 

Blce  and  Whtb.- First,  Messrs.  Guest*  Coleman,  Birmingham  (Doe). 
Second,  Rev.  C,  I'.  McCarthy,  Walh.m  Green  iBnck  .  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Griffin,  Bull  Fi-  Ids,  Plurnstend  (Doc!  ;  J.  Hewitt,  Birmingham  (Buek). 
Commended,  W,  Griffin  ;  Messrs  Guest  &  Coleman. 

GnET  and  Whitj.— Commended,  J.  Stinmn.  Holloway  (Buck'. 

Self  Coi.ovb.— First.  J.  Hincks,  jun..  Hall  Green,  near  Birmingham 
(Fawn  Doe).  Second,  E.  Hockley,  Greenwich  iFawn  Bnek).  Highly  Com- 
mended, E.  W.  Burford,  Belgrave  Gate,  Leicester  (Fawn  Buck  and  Grey 
Buck)  ;  J.  Hincks.  jun.  (Fawn  Doe).  Commended,  J.  Grover,  Deptford 
(White  Buck);  W  Nott,  Chelsea  (Doe);  C  Selien,  Surrey  (Sooty  Fawn  Doe); 
Messrs  Sole  <fc  Butler,  Woolwich  (Black  Buck) ;  D.  Thorne.  Holloway 
(Buck). 

For  Wetght.— First,  II.  Rodgers.  Brampton,  near  Chesterfield  (Brown 
and  White  Doe).  Second,  G.  Jones.  M  .rket  Hall.  Birmingham  'Fawn  Dcel. 
H  gh'y  Commended,  C  Collins,  Moland  Street  Birmingham  (Yellow  and 
White  Doe);  G.  Rome,  Sonthoier  Street,  Bri  hton  (Tortoiseshell  Doe). 
Comreended,  E.  Brough,  Union  Stieet,  Leek  ;  J.  G.  Quick,  Henry  Street 
Portland  Town  (Tortri-esh-ll  Doe). 

Foreigm  Raeeits.-  Firs',  Dr  R.  Hogg,  Winchester  Street,  Pimlico 
(Alpine  Buck.)  Second,  E.  J.  Vipan,  St.  Ives,  Hun's  (Buff-coloured  Silver 
Grey  Buck). 

Judges  op  Poultry. — Messrs.  Andrews,  Baily,  and  Hewitt. 
Pigeons. — Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Cottle.  Rabbits. — Messrs. 
Fox,  Housden,  and  Webster. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

I  have  perused  with  interest  the  excellent  report  of  this  our 
greatest  of  poultry  shows,  inserted  in  your  last  week's  paper.  It 
leaves  but  little  to  he  said  on  the  subject  of  the  poultry  generally, 
still  there  were  fresh  arrangements  this  year  that  seemed  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  exhibitors  in  no  Bmall  degree,  and  that 
from  their  importance  call  for  especial  mention.  It  appears  that 
the  managing  Committee,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  render- 
ing the  Exhibition  at  Bingley  Hall,  as  a  whole,  a  subject  of  still 
more  general  interest,  have  this  year  contracted  the  accommo- 
dation hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  poultry  to  that  bay  alone  that 
was  built  expressly  for  this  department  of  the  Exhibition.  For 
6ome  years  past  the  Geese,  the  Turkeys,  and  the  Ducks,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  of  the  Pigeons,  have  found  their  fixture 
outside  this  bay,  and  being  a  most  extensive  portion  of  the 
whole,  relieved  the  crowding  that  must  of  necessity  have 
taken  place  had  they  been  restricted  exclusively  to  the  portion  of 
the  building  just  named.  The  ground  they  have  hitherto 
occupied  has  this  year  been  given  up  to  a  display  of  agricultural 
implements.  No  doubt  the  inspection  of  this  fresh  feature  was  i 
a  matter  of  interest  to  many  visitors,  solely  on  account  of  its 
novelty  ;  but  to  the  owners  of  no  small  number  of  the  valuable 
pens  of  poultry  exhibited,  it  afforded  rather  a  subject  for  regret 
that  any  such  change  had  been  instituted. 

To  say  that  the  Bingley  Hall  Exhibition  derives  almost  the 
whole  of  its  present  popularity  from  its  poultry  is  a  suggestion 
few,  if  any,  will  deny,  and  consequently  whether  to  limit  this 
particular  portion  of  the  Show  is  a  prudent  measure  is  open  to 
much  doubt  and  question.  Having,  therefore,  to  grapple  with 
the  combined  difficulties  of  an  increased  amount  of  entries, 
coupled  with  a  greatly-lessened  amount  of  space,  the  only  course 
that  possibly  could  be  pursued,  was  decreasing  the  size  of  each 
particular  pen  very  considerably.  As  a  farther  relief,  a  cock  and 
txvo  hens,  instead  of  a  cock  and  three  hens  (a  feature  in  poultry 
shows  in  which  Birmingham  has  hitherto  stood  without  a  rival), 
became  in  1861  a  newly-appointed  regulation.  With  this  brief 
explicative,  it  is  well  to  briefly  jot  down  the  results.  To  any  one 
in  the  slightest  degree  conversant  with  poultry  matters,  it  was 
painfully  apparent  that  the  pens  allotted  to  the  Dorkings, 
Cochins,  Brahma  Pootras — in  fact,  to  each  of  the  very  largest 
varieties,  were  unquestionably  too  small.  It  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty such  birds  could  pass  each  other,  and  for  two  out  of  the 
three  birds  (so  cooped)  to  stand  together  at  the  front  of  their 
pen  proved  almost  an  impossibility.  The  owners  of  such  poultry 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  look  approvingly  on  this  curtail- 
ment, whilst  intending  purchasers  and  visitors  generally  were 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  less  satisfactory  inspection  than 
that  in  years  past. 

The  taking  away  one  hen  from  each  pen,  deprived  likewise 
many  poultry  amateurs  desirous  of  purchasing  of  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  Birmingham  always  offered  them.  A  pen  pur- 
chased with  three  well-matched  hens,  at  the  Shows  hitherto,  had 
this  prominent  advantage — in  case  from  death  or  lapse  of  con- 


dition one  hen  went  amiss,  the  two  remaining  ones  slid  held 
good  for  any  other  meeting  in  the  kingdom.  Such  a  mishap  in 
the  case  of  two  hens  only  obviously  throws  the  purchaser  into 
the  shade  altogether,  or  subjects  him,  at  the  least,  to  the  greatly- 
increased  difficulty  and  expense  of  finding  a  match  single  bird 
elsewhere. 

In  the  smaller  varieties  of  poultry  and  the  Pigeons,  the 
accommodation  permitted  to  each  pen  was  unqustionably  quite 
sufficient. 

To  all  breeders  of  poultry,  it  is  needless  to  do  more  thin 
mention,  that  the  absolute  injury  arising  from  confinement  is 
always  proportionate  to  the  room  or  compression  permitted  them, 
shortness  of  space,  too,  telling  still  more  sererely  as  each  day  is 
added  to  their  imprisonment.  It  is  the  prevailing  hope  of  most 
exhibitors  of  the  larger  varieties,  that  in  future  some  little 
amelioration  of  present  plans  will  be  granted  them. 

I  cannot  forb?ar  a  brief  reference  to  a  circumstance  that 
seemed  to  casta  very  general  gloom  among  the  poultry  amateurs 
assembled,  arising  from  the  death  of  that  well-known  local 
amateur  and  breeder,  Mr.  George  Peters.  Twelve  pens  were 
entered  for  exhibition  at  this  Show,  but  only  the  day  preceding 
the  arbitrations  their  owner  was  himself  consigned  to  the  tomb, 
and,  therefore,  the  birds  were  not  forwarded. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Peters,  an  extended  circle  of  his  equals 
are  deprived  of  a  really  frank  and  open-hearted  friend,  whilst  the 
poor  of  his  neighbourhood  deplore  their  still  more  irreparable 
loss  of  ever-willing  sympathy  and  advice,  combined  with  the 
readv  hand  of  a  truly  liberal  and  generous  benefactor. 


Upon  reaching  Birmingham  on  Monday  last,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  Hewitt  had  not  assisted  in"  awarding  the  prizes. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  mention  why  his  services  were 
rejected.  Does  Mr.  Hewitt  charge  more  than  the  other  Judges 
do,  or  do  the  Committee  consider  him  after  so  much  practice 
incapable?  I  fancy,  for  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Hewitt  has 
judged  at  least  six  sho^s  for  either  of  the  others'  one.— 
Inquisitive. 

[The  above  is  from  a  well-known  poultry  exhibitor.  We 
were  not  aware,  until  we  saw  a  list  of  the  Judges,  that  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  not  one  of  them  ;  and  we  now  only  express  the  hope 
of  all  honest  poultry  exhibitors  when  we  say  that  we  trust  Mr. 
Hewitt's  absence  from  that  list  will  not  be  permanent.  We 
believe  it  will  not,  for  we  are  informed  that  it  arose  from  causes 
easily  removeablc,  and,  therefore,  no  public  discussion  is  needed. 
—Eos.] 


THE  THREE  GREAT  CENTRAL  SHOWS  OF 
ENGLAND. 

At  the  time  of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Stephenson,  C.E.,  at  Darlington,  for  "his  exertions  during  nine 
vears  in  superintending  the  carrying  out  of  the  building  in  which 
the  Northern  Counties  Fat  Cattle  Society  held  its  exhibitions," 
F.  Newburn,  jun.,  Esq.,  introduced  the  following  suggestion  : — 

"This  year  our  clashing  with  Biroiingharn  has  been  sadly 
detrimental.  I  have  always  said,  and  maintain,  that  this 
country  for  such  displays  of  fat  stock  and  poultry  is  divided 
into  three  centres.  London  for  the  south,  Birmingham  for  the 
midland,  and  Darlington  for  the  northern  counties.  It  is 
absurd  to  say,  Let  us  be  independent  of  everybody — we  can't. 
If  we  hold  meetings  when  our  exhibitors  cannot  appear  at  Bir- 
mingham, we  do  them  injustice  and  ourselves  harm.  But  if  we 
avoid  Birmingham,  well  and  good  ;  and  if  we  steer  clear  both  of 
it  and  Srnithfield,  so  much  the  better." 

We  consider  that  suggestion  deserving  of  the  most  favourable 
aftention  of  the  Committees  of  the  three  Societies,  for  it  would 
be  conducive  to  the  interests  bolh  of  those  Societies  and  ex- 
hibitors if  they  were  held  by  previous  agreement  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  davs  during  the  first  half  of  December.  It  would 
enable  more  exhibitors  to  be  at  each,  and  it  would  give  the  ex- 
hibitors chances  of  obtaining  more  priz  s. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Northern  Counties  Society,  Mr.  Newburn 
remarked  upon  a  rather  novel  point  from  which  to  view  the 
benefits  derived  from  such  Exhibitions.     He  said  : — 

"If  they  took  the  aggregate  number  of  animals  shown,  they 
found  there  were  about  200  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  the 
aggregate  number  of  birds  shown  was  1104.  'Ihey  might  say, 
and   very  fairly,  that  it  was  all  nonsense  talking  about  eating 
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such  birds,  and  he  should  cry  with  them,  '  hold  hard,'  because, 
not  only  the  birds  would  be  an  extremely  expensive  dish,  but  it 
would  be  a  downright  sin  to  kill  such  very  beautiful  specimens. 
But  to  produce  any  single  object  of  competition  they  must  have 
at  least  ten  to  choose  from.  He  addressed  agriculturists,  and 
believed  they  would  tell  him  that  average  was  too  low — he  knew, 
in  poultry  and  pigeons,  it  was  under  the  mark.  But  let  it  stand. 
Therefore,  if  they  multiplied  1301  by  10,  it  had  actually  taken 
13,010  animals  to  produce  that  bIiow.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  a  display  of  the  feathered  tribe  and  fat  stock  was  of 
immense  use,  owing  to  the  number  of  drafts  that  must  be  taken 
from  the  herd,  the  flock,  the  pigs,  and  collections  of  poultry, 
to  improve  the  general  market  for  consumable  food." 


FATTENING  GEESE  QUICKLY  AND  CHEAPLY. 

A  friend  informs  me  that  his  Geese  have  fattened  in  much 
less  time  than  heretofore,  by  feeding  them  on  pulped  mangold 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  barleymeal.  I  have  ordered  my 
bailiff  to  try  it  (although  hardly  a  fair  trial,  as  the  Geese  have 
"  been  up  "  some  time)  and  will,  if  you  wish,  inform  you  of  the 
result.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
tried  it.     BentaU'a  pulper  is  the  one  used. — C.  T.  H.,  Dorset. 


POULTRY  FOOD   AND  LAYING  HENS. 

Seeing:  many  of  your  young  correspondents  inquiring  respect- 
ing food  for  poultry,  especially  for  laying  hens,  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing information  may  be  of  some  use  to  young  fanciers.  I 
have  tried  many  different  sorts  of  food,  but  none  I  think  so 
favourable  for  plumage,  condition,  and  egg-producing  combined, 
as  the  following. 

In  early  morning  I  feed  upon  warm  mashed  potatoes  and 
crushed  oats,  and  each  alternate  day  at  noon  with  whole  barley 
and  oats.  Every  night  I  give  a  warm  mash  of  barleymeal,  fine 
bran,  and  crushed  oats,  always  having  plenty  of  fresh  clean 
water  given  twice  a-day,  especially  when  the  birds  are  shut  up  in 
pens,  and  I  turn  them  out  two  or  three  hours  every  other  day 
to  have  a  run  amongst  the  grass. 

My  stock  consists  of  Spanish,  Cochins  (Buff  and  Partridge), 
Game,  and  Dorkings,  and  a  few  common  hens  for  nurses. 

Since  I  fed  on  the  above-mentioned  food,  I  find  my  fowls  e:it 
less  and  lay  better,  and  are  in  much  better  plumage  and  condi- 
tion than  when  fed  on  whole  grain. 

My  pullets  (Cochin,  Spanish,  and  Dorking),  have  been  laying 
for  the  last  two  months  and  upwards.  My  Cochin  hens  of  two 
or  three  years  of  age  have  been  laying,  some  a  month  and  some 
a  fortnight  ago.  I  have  not  one  out  of  ten  old  birds  that  has 
not  laid  upwards  of  a  fortnight.  My  three-year-old  Dorking 
Game  and  Hamburgh  hens,  are  also  laying.  I  may  also 
mention  that  I  feed  entirely  on  this  food,  both  exhibition  and 
general  stock  fowls,  and,  I  may  add,  I  have  not  had  one  sickly 
bird  this  year. — Fancier. 


SOLUTION   OF  THE   "  SUPER- POSING  " 
PROBLEM. 

In  the  following  letter,  that  excellent  apiarian  "B.  &  W." 
not  only  hits  off  the  super-posing  difficulty  with  his  usual  ability, 
but  so  completely  reconciles  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
the  results  of  my  own  experience  and  that  of  my  courreous  op- 
ponent, Mr.  John  Brown,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  limitation 
rn  giving  my  unqualified  assent  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
has  arrived. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keepbr. 

"My  own  experience  in  the  super-posing  of  hives  in  the 
manner  in  question  is  simply  nil.  But,  if  I  had  been  asked  my 
opinion  and  advice  by  "A.  W.,"  I  should  certainly  have  given 
it  almost  in  your  very  words,  judging  from  my  experience  of  tlie 
way  in  which  bees  desert  supers  and  glasses  full  of  honey,  pro- 
vided the  main  hive  be  well  supplied.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  storifying  system,  as 
taught  by  Dr.  Bevan  or  modified  by  every  apiarian  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, including  yourself,  bees  would  not  ascend  into  the 
super- posed  hive  provided  the  lower  one  were  tolerably  n  ell- 
filled  with  scaled  honeycomb.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  equally 
of  opinion  that  in  bar-hives,  if  the  top  board  of  the  lower  hive 
were   removed   and   the   bees  were   allowed    an   uninterrupted 


passage  upwards  from  every  comb,  the  bees  would  ascend  and 
meke  the  super-posed  hive  their  winter  quarters  carrying,  up 
with  them  by  degrees  all  the  honey  stored  below  ;  and  this  even 
were  neiy  external  aperture  closed  save  the  entrance  to  the  lower 
hive.  In  my  own  case  I  never  have  removed  the  top  board, 
and  therefore  1  have  invariably  found  the  bees,  after  a  time, 
descend  to  and  remain  m  the  lower  hive,  both  in  cases  where  I 
have  super-ndded  brood  and  bees  from  other  hives  in  greater  or 
less  quantities,  or  when  the  bees  have  themselves  occupied  and 
laid  up  stores  in  a  super.  If  I  read  the  statement  correctly,  at 
page  78,  I  infer  that  in  the  north,  when  they  super-pose,  they 
allow  the  bees  a  free  passage  upwards  from  every  comb,  which 
can  only  be  by  removing  the  top-board.* 

If  this  be  so,  all  this  disturbance  has  been  about  nothing. 
The  northern  practice  makes  of  two  hives  but  one  ;  our  southern 
practice  leaves  the  hives  two;  and  so  "A  Renfrewshire  Bee- 
keeper "  is  speaking  of  one  tiling  and  you  of  a  totally  different 
and  distinct  matter.  Therefore,  guided  by  our  present  know- 
ledge, arising  out  of  this  recent  correspondence,  I  should  give 
to  "A.  W."  this  better  advice — to  follow  the  northern  plan  if  he 
wished  his  bees  to  take  possession  of  the  upper  hive,  and  your 
advice  if  he  wished  the  bees  to  descend.  In  thus  saying,  whde 
I  seem  to  side  with  the  former,  it  is  only  in  regard  to  the  better 
plan  for  effecting  "A.  W's."  purpose.  I  am  not  the  less  of 
opinion  with  you  that  our  southern  mode  of  procedure  would 
terminate  as  you  have  indicated  in  your  remarks  in  page  38. — 
B.  &  W. 


LIGURIAN  BEES-EARLY  BREEDING. 

Saturday  the  7th  inst.,  being  warm  and  fine,  I  took  advantage 
of  it  to  shift  into  a  dry  box  a  stock  of  Ligurians  which  I  had 
previously  remarked  as  suffering  frcm  an  excess  of  moisture 
during  the  severe  weather  of  November.  On  emptying  the  hive, 
however,  I  found  that  I  might,  have  spared  my  labour,  as  far  as 
dampness  was  concerned  ;  the  box  being  perfectly  dry,  although 
discoloured  by  the  recent  presence  of  internal  moisture. 

Whilst  transferring  the  combs  and  bees,  I,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sought  an  interview  with  her  majesty,  whom  I  was 
pleased  to  find  in  apparently  excellent  health.  I  was  also  more 
than  pleased  at  discovering  that  breeding  had  fairly  commenced  ; 
some  hundreds  of  eggs  having  been  deposited  in  one  of  the 
combs.  It  may  be  remembered  that  during  the  severest  cold  of 
last  January,  I  found  a  mass  of  sealed  brood  in  a  comb  which 
fell  out  of  an  Italian  stoek.  These  circumstances  appear  to 
prove  that  whilst  Ligurian  bees  (like  the  common  species)  cease 
breeding  in  October,  egg-laying  recommences  with  them  early 
in  December,  and  is  continued  during  the  winter.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  breeding  is  now  pretty  general  amongst 
all  my  stacks  ;  but.  as  I  have  no  black  bees  to  compare  them 
with,  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  the  apiarian  readers  of  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  who  possess  facilities  for  making 
such  observations,  would  kindly  state  if  egg-laying  has  yet  com- 
menced amongst  their  black  bees.  That  the  Ligurians  possess  a 
decided  superiority  in  this  respect  is  the  present  opinion  of — A 
Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 


IRREGULAR  PRODUCTION   OF  DRONES. 

I  HATE  often  thought  that  the  following  incident  that  occurred 
in  my  apiary  in  the  year  1859  was  rather  singular.  I  send  you 
the  account,  of  it,  and  if  it  is  worth  a  place  in  your  Journal  you 
can  publish  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  January,  1859,  a  wooden  house 
containing  two  straw  hives,  prime  swarms  of  the  previous  sum- 
mer, was  blown  over  on  its  roof  in  a  gale  of  wind — :a  pleasant 
sight  on  looking  out  of  one's  bedroom  window  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  You  may  be  sure  I  dressed  quickly.  When  I 
opened  the  door,  which  I  was  enabled  to  do  with  the  house  still 
on  its  roof,  a  melancholy  fight  presented  itself — botli  hives  upside 
down,  one  with  tlie  comhs  very  much  damaged.  I  threw  a  table- 
cloth over  it  and  brought  it  into  the  louse.  The  day  proved 
fine  and  sunny.  I  placed  the  hive  on  a  chair  in  an  unfurnished 
room  facing  south. 

I  fortunately  had  a  wooden  hive  with  a  window  in  it,  about 
half  filled  with  new  empty  combs,  only  worker-comb.  £  placed 
this   hive  in  the  window  on  a  shelf  wedged  up,  and  put  some 
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honey  under.  I  then  uncovered  the  bive — numbers  of  the  beea 
flew  to  the  window.  I  cut  out  the  damaged  combs,  handed  them 
to  my  Meter  who  swept  I  hem  off  with  a  leather  into  the  window. 
At  last  I  found  the  queen,  placed  her  under  the  hive,  and  in  a 
short  time  all  the  bees  settbd  on  the  combs,  and  a  pleased  hum 
was  the  result. 

1  kept  tnis  hive  in  the  sitting-room,  feeding  the  bees  under  a 
bell-glass  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  taking  them  to  the  garden  every 
fine  day,  removing  the  zinc  at  the  entrance,  and  bringing  tliem 
in  at  night.  I  supplied  them  with  pollen  out  of  their  own  hive, 
which  they  refused  as  soon  as  they  gathered  fresh  from  the 
flowers.  I  examined  the  broken  combs,  and  could  not  discover  a 
single  egg. 

Now  this  hive  was  upset  on  the  16th  of  January.  On  the  6th 
of  February  a  dead  grub  was  brought,  not  a  very  young  one. 
Sow  comes  the  strange  Bait  of  the  story.  On  the  23rd  of  the 
same  month,  I  found  a  small  drone  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive; 
it  was  fully  developed,  alive,  but  not  larger  than  a  worker.  I 
brought  it  into  the  house  but  it  soon  died.  I  could  not  6ee,  on 
looking  through  the  window  of  the  hive,  that  any  drone-comb 
had  been  built.  No  other  premature  drones  made  their  appear- 
ance.    This  hive  throve  very  well  the  next  summer. — J.  L. 

[The  irregular  production  of  drones  was  noticed  by  "  A 
Devonshire  Bee-keepeb,"  in  pages  350  and  431  of  our  last 
volume.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  takes  place  more 
often  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  would  appear  that  the 
delicate  apparatus  which  ivgulates  the  sex  of  the  egg  does  not 
invariably  fulfil  its  allotted  functions,  and  hence  the  occasional 
deposit  of  a  drone  egg  in  a  worker-cell  which  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  small  drone  as  described  by  our  correspondent.] 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Corsair  Bees. — Tour  correspondent  "  S.  B."  complains  of 
an  attack  made  by  some  Ligurian  bees  on  his  "black  bees."  In 
certain  populous  localities  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  numerous 
hordes  ol  mankind  who  do  little  or  no  worii,  and  live  upon 
their  richer  neighbours.  So  it  is  with  bees,  if  a  strict  watch  is 
not  kept  upon  them.  One  of  the  "besetting  siris  "  of  our 
favourites,  the  black  bees,  is  their  vile  propensity  to  plunder, 
generally,  too,  the  strong  against  the  weak  hives.  In  a  large 
apian  which  amounted,  at  one  time,  to  twenty-six  stocks, 
besides  show  unieoinb-hivea,  when  it  was  discovered  that  any 
one  stock  of  bees  had  taken  to  plunder,  my  plan  was  to  endea- 
vour to  watch  the  flight  of  the  "  Corsairs,"  as  Dr.  Bevon  called 
them,  aad  if  it  were  discovered  in  the  same  apiary  to  apply  the 
brimstone  match  to  the  plunderers,  for,  be  assured,  if  bees  once 
take  to  ttiis  mode  of  increasing  their  store,  they  never  give  it  up, 
like  some  dogs  that  have  tasted  the  blood  of  sheep. 

I  have  known  a  stock  increase  in  weight,  15  lbs.  in  one  week, 
by  plunder.  I  have  tried  various  remedies  ;  one  removing  the 
plundered  hive  several  hundred  yards ;  another  plan,  closing 
the  entrance  to  the  plundered  hive  at  night,  in  the  morning  the 
plunderers  will  be  in  a  busy  cluster  attempting  to  get  in.  Kill 
them  all  on  the  spot,  be  not  afraid  of  sting,  these  thieves  never 
sting,  because  they  are  not  defending  their  own  house,  they  are 
arrant  cowards  always  when  tackled. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  Ligurian  bees  have  the  same  bad 
qualities  a-  their  black  neighbours,  and  I  advise  "  S.  B."  never, 
on  am  account,  to  allow  any  honey  or  sweets  of  any  kind  to 
ocse  out  ol  his  bell-glasses  or  any  other  part  of  the  boxes  or  hives, 
as  the  bees  have  an  extraordinary  instinct  of  communicating  to 
each  other  where  they  can  obtain  honey.  In  the  autumn  and 
spring  these  attacks  are  the  most  frequent. 

The  entrances  of  all  hives,  in  spring  and  autumn,  should  be 
contracted  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  known  bees  to  fly  the 
distance  of  1500  yards  to  attack  a  stock,  and  he  must  bean  acute 
wa'cher  who  can  possess  a  dozen  stocks  of  bees  through  bad 
seasons,  without  having  suffered  from  this ;  the  greatest  vigilance 
is  required  in  prevent  it,  for  it  is  part  of  their  nature  whether 
the  bro  'd-combs  are  above  or  below. 

SnpEK-POSED  hive.  —  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fox  that  the  top  hive 
does  not  become  the  Mock-hive.  I  have  had  many  of  Nutt's 
lnv.  s  m  former  days,  and  have  always  found  the  bottom  hive  the 
Stock-hive  after  Bev<lral  years  remaining  double,  still,  there  may 
be  exceptions,  but  I  believe  very  lew  to  this  rule. 

Driving  Bees. — I  candidly  confess  that  I  never  had  any 
success  in  driving  bees,  and  I  agree  with  Sir.  >Tutt  on  this  point, 


that  it  seldom  answers.  How  your  correspondent  '"Alpha  " 
can  induce  the  whole  of  his  bees  to  leave  an  inverted  lull  bive, 
even  when  the  hive  rests  on  the  sides  of  a  metal  pot 
conceive.  1  have  always  found  bees  most  difficult  to  drive  from 
their  brood-combs,  to  which  tl.ey  are  more  attached  than  to  those 
full  of  honey.  Sir.  TJ"tt,  who  was  certainly  a  good  ■ 
although  now  considered  ol  l-iasliioned,  tri-d  driving  until  he 
gave  it  up  altogether  in  disgust.  The  irritation  produ  ed  is  ex- 
cessive, and  renders  the  bees  quite  furious  ev.  n  in  driving  in  the 
usual  wav,  with  the  lull  hive  placed  evenly  under  the  empty  one. 
— H.  W.  >"ev7man,  XEUside,  Cheltenham. 


Cooking  Dioscoeea  battatas. — Wash,  but  do  not  peel  the 
Yam  ;   put  it  in  cold  water  and  boil  till  I  ipe  off  the 

outer  skin  and  cut  lengthways  in  thin  slices.  Fry  of  a  pale 
brown,  in  eggs  and  crumbs  of  bread.  Send  to  table  dry 
and  crisp. 


OTTR  LETTEB    BOX. 

Fowls  in  a  Common  Yard  I.E.  P..  It  von  feed  them  regularly  in  their 
own  roosting-place,  tbey  will  soon  know  their  own.  Xo  confinement  will 
cure  Ci>cks  having  the  propensity  to  fight.  You  had  better  let  your  fowls 
out,  and  let  the  rivals  fight  it  out  if  you  cannot  divide  ti>e  yard  between 
yourself  and  neighbour.    Cannot  you  have  a  wire-net  partition? 

Sciilt  OF  EoGSfOneleAn  wishM-for  Profitable  Folds).— Yon  do  not 
state  the  nature  of  the  run  your  fowls  have.  It  should  be  wholly,  or  at 
least  partly  grass.  We  believe  Cochin-  ami  B  ahmas  t-i  i»e  tin  be-t  winter 
layers,  but"  with  tbem  as  with  everything  else,  it  is  a  question  of  aire,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  state  any  quantity  of  food  as  sufficient  for  a  yard  of 
lowls.  If  they  are  taken  to  wh<  n  ttiey  aiethin,  ihey  eat  twice  as  much 
when  thry  are  improving  as  they  will  when  they  are  weil  up  ia  condition. 
No  particular  weight  of  food  should  be  given  at  a  time,  but  just  so  much 

as  the  birds  can  eat,  and  no  more.      The  food  should  be  groune 

with  water.    They  should  be  fed  with  this  morning  ami  evening,  as  much, 
each  time  as  they  will  eat  readilv— that  is,  run  after.    The  food 
and  the  fowls  are  badly  fed  when  any  of  tl  e  former  Ui  s  on  the  -r  ,u  u,  or 
when  they  can   get  it  at  any  time.    The  two  meals  w-  have  spoken  of  are 
enough,  ii'  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  have  some  whole  barley  thrown  to 
them  and  scattered  about.     The  five  cockcre's  are   enough,   it   >ou   want 
only  eggs  ;  but  if  you  have  any  idea  of  hatching  they  are  neither  old    nor 
numerous    enough.      For  sixty  hens  and  pull  ts   in  Jnnuar] 
have  eight  eocks,  and  they  shou.u  be  nine  months  old.     If  one  or  two  are 
adults  so  much  the  better.     The  Spanish   are   piotitable  layers,  their  eggs 
are  numerous,  and  very  large.     They  do  not  lay  till   they  are  nine  mouths 
old.     Cochins  and  Bralimas  lay  at  six.  and  often  before,     lfyonr 
confined,  and  cannot  get  at  green  food,   it  must  be  supplied  to  them  by 
hano.    They  must  also  have  dust,  gravel,  and  lime  at  nan  I.     It  has  been  a 
bad  time  for  eggs,  but  the  pullets  are  now  beginning  to  lay. 

Cleaning  White  Cochins'  Feathers  (A  Subscriber).— Wash  them  with 
water  and  common  yellow  soap.  When  clean  wipe  them  as  dry  as  you  can, 
put  them  in  a  basket  with  >ome  clean,  soft  straw,  and  pur  them  bi  tote  a 
fire  till  dry.     Soda  cleans  the  p  uu  ace,  but  it  sometime  injures  iL 

Prize  Game  Bant  MS  at  Birmingham  [J.  A.). — We  do  not  know. 

Making  a  Dorking  Cock's  Comb  Ekxot— Indian  Com  [P.  H.).—li 
you  fasten  the  comb  wnh  siher  wire  in  the  position  you  wish  it  to  retain, 
it  will  do  so,  especially  as  the  bird  is  young.  Amer.can  corn  or  meal  makes 
birds  very  fat,  but  the  fa*  i  oes  nut  stand  against  cooking,  and  the  It  an  is 
both  hard  and  bad-flavoured. 

Age  of  Birds  in  a  Class  for  Cock  and  ITwo  IIfns  ldoii. — You 
can  show  any  ages  you  please,  and  different  ages  in  the  same  pen.  ma  class 
which  simply  oti'ers  a  prize  for  the  best  cock  and  two  hens  sliowa.  I  lie 
words  signify  only  sex.  ano  have  nothing  to  do  with  age.  We  do  not  think 
you  will  find  cu-tomers  tor  your  Poules  de  -a  Heche  at  a  very  hith  price. 
They  are  little  known  in  England.  The  best  plan  is  to  adveiUse  them  in 
our  columns. 

Points  in  Silver-spasgled  n»jiornoH  Cock  {H.  <".)  —White  deaf- 
ears  and  spangled  brta-t  are  both  essentu.1  in  ihe  lormation  of  a  Silver- 
sp  .ngled  Hamburgh  cock.  No  amount  of  merit  in  cne  will  outweigh  or 
alone  for  the  absence  of  the  other.  Yet  if  we  had  t"  eh 
between  two,  ano1  th"  ear-lobe  ot  the  bird  with  the  good 
laulty,  not  absolut-ly  red,  we  wnuld  take  it  in  prelerence  to  the  black 
breast.  It  is  essential  in  the  Golden-spangled  that  the  tutckloand  aadrUis 
be  clouded,  but  it  is  not  the  case  with  Silvers. 

F.abbit  Selling  [J.  D.  .— The  ease  you  state  is  clearly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  County  Court.  You  must  sue  the  purchaser  in  the  Court  of 
the  county  in  w  hich  he  resides. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— Decembeb  16. 
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Each— j. 

Turkeys 7 

Large  Fowls 3 

Smaller  Fowls  2 

Chickens     1 

Ducks 2 

Geese    6 

Pheasants  2 


Each-  >. 

Grouse    1 

Partridges 1 

Pigeons c 

Hares -' 

Rabbits  1 

Wild    0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Pay 


DECEMBER  21—30,  18G1. 


St.  John  thi;  Evangelist. 

Innocents. 

1  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

Bignonia  vcnusta. 


Weather  near  I.c 


Barometer.       Thermom.j  Wind.     Sjjv'? 


29.125- 

-29.103 

29.439 

-29.267 

29  .526 

-29.450 

29.5D9 

-29.491 

30.192- 

-29.784 

30.316- 

-29.925 

29.501- 

-29.346 

34-24 
36—  1 
30  -26 
44-32 


N.E. 
S.E. 
N.E. 
S.E. 


Moon 

Rises     Moon's 
and  Sets!     Age. 


Clock 
afler 
Sun. 


Meteorology   oe  the    Week — At  Chiswick,   from  observations  during  the    last   thirty-four  years,   the  average  highest  and   lowrst 
temperatures  o_f_ these  days  are  43.3'  and  31. 21  respectively.      The  greatest  heat,  58°,  occurred  on  the  28th  in  1855 ;    and  the  lowest  cold,  8', 


on  the  28th  in  1853.      During  the  period  141  days  were  fine,  and  on  97  ] 


i  fell. 


GENEALOGY  OF  VARIOUS  GERANIUMS. 

J^ST   KITING  in  a  hurry, 
i.>: ■f^-v <<.••-  I  made  a  marvellous 

mistake  last  week,  at 
page  237,  where  it  is  said,  "  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  hybrid  Geranium 
being  now  in  cultivation.  They  are 
all  cross-bred  plants,  the  offspv 'ng  of 'one  original 
kind."  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
/  quite  true  they  are  all  cross-bred  plants  and  not 
hybrids  ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  given  my  own 
opinion  on  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  species, 
my  saying  our  bedding  and  show  Geraniums  "  are  the 
offspring  of  one  original  kind  "  is  wrong  altogether,  and 
at  the  very  opposite  of  what  my  practice  would  point  to. 
All  the  Ivy-leafs  are,  undoubtedly,  the  offspring  of  one 
kind.  All  the  Scarlets  are,  without  doubt,  the  offspring 
of  one  kind  also  ;  but  whether  that  kind  was  a  plain- 
leaved  one  like  Tom  Thumb,  or  had  the  horseshoe  mark, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  either  way.  The  Geraniums 
of  the  florists,  in  my  early  days,  were  the  offspring  of 
half-a-dozen  kinds,  but  since  then  they  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  breed  of  Cuculatuni  alone.  The  bedding 
Geraniums  of  the  greenhouse  class,  as  Lady  Mary  Fox, 
Unique,  Sidonia,  Ignescens,  Touchstone,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them,  are  all  hybrids,  or  the  immediate  offspring  of 
hybrids — that  is,  from  the  union  of  two  distinct  members 
of  the  Geranium  family.  And  it  was  from  the  early 
union  of  such  distinct  kinds  that  the  botanists  of  the  last 
generation  took  up  their  wrong  ideas  on  muling  or  muled 
plants.  All  that  you  can  find  in  all  the  writings  of 
all  botanists  about  muling  is  altogether  wrong,  and  I 
question  very  much  if  there  is  such  a  thing  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth  as  a  mule  plant. 

But  let  us  go  straight  according  to  the  heads  laid 
down.  The  first  was  the  Ivy-leaf.  No  other  kind  ever 
crossed  with  them,  and  few  as  their  number  is,  there 
are  more  botanical  mules  among  them  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  section.  A  botanist  will  tell  you  a 
mule  is  a  barren  cross  between  two  distinct  kinds  or 
species,  and  he  will  give  you  a  reason  why  it  is  a  mule, 
after  such  a  fashion  as  this  :  That  the  parents  stood  in 
such  and  such  relationship  to  each  other.  But  in  those 
days  the  practice  of  cross-breeding  did  not  begin  at  all, 
the  whole  thing  was  confined  to  hybridising.  But  so 
soon  as  cross-breeding  began,  it  spread  like  wildfire,  and 
the  results  from  it  soon  proved  that  some  of  the  de- 
ductions of  the  hybridisers  were  altogether  untenable. 

Muling  was  one  of  these  deductions,  or  hypotheses,  and 
is  untenable  also,  for  the  cross-breeder  will  give  you 
twenty  mules  and  fifteen  seedlings  which  are  not  mules, 
from  one  pod  of  seed  which  was  fertilised  by  the  pollen 
of  the  same  flower :  thousands  can  do  it.  Then,  if  a 
thousand  cross-breeders  can  but  produce  each  by  his  art 
one  mule  from  one  plant  only,  can  you  suppose  such  a 
thing  as  that  Nature  herself  would  require  two  kinds  of 
plants  to  enable  her  to  originate  a  mule  plant  between 
hem?  If  you  can  believe  such  a  doctrine,  stick  to  your 
No.  39. — Vol.  II.,  New  Skbies. 


test,  for  it  would  be  as  a  thousand  cross-grains  to  one  to 
disturb  so  harmless  an  idea. 

The  next  are  the  Scarlets.  Arc  they  all  really  from 
one  kind?  I  think  they  are,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
plain-leaf  and  the  horseshoe-leaf  are  convertible  the  one 
for  the  other  at  every  change  in  the  pollen.  Botanically 
I  may  be  wrong,  and  the  horseshoe  may  have  branched 
off  from  the  "Cape  Scarlet,"  ages  before  the  Cape  was 
known  on  this  side  of  the  line.  Both  the  originals  are 
lost,  but  a  cross-breeder  could  reproduce  them  in  one 
season.  The  Golden  Chain  is  an  immediate  sport  from 
the  "  Cape  Scarlet,"  of  my  boyish  days,  the  inquinans  of 
botany,  and  true  seedlings  of  the  sport  will  furnish  the 
type  plant  among  them  certainly. 

The  original  Horseshoe  Geranium  from  the  Cape  was  a 
true  Nosegay,  according  to  Miller  who  first  described  it 
popularly  in  English.  In  his  time  "  it  was  the  oldest 
and  the  most  common  sort  iu  the  English  gardens,"  and 
attained  to  one-half  only  of  the  size  and  stature  of  the 
plain-leaved  Cape  Scarlet.  According  to  him  the  flowers 
were  "  of  a  purplish-red  colour."  I  put  the  italics  because 
many  people  believe  the  original  horseshoe-leaved  kind 
had  the  same  tint  of  scarlet  as  the  inquinans,  and  being 
not  of  the  same  colour  as  the  original  plain-leaved  Scarlet 
fortifies  my  belief  in  its  being  only  a  wild  sport.  The 
tints  of  all  the  sports  of  Geraniums  are  different  from 
those  or  that  in  the  parent  flower. 

The  next  sport  from  the  same  plant  was  under  cul- 
tivation, and  it  was  the  Golden  Chain,  the  style  of  flower 
much  the  same  as  in  the  first  sport,  the  Horseshoe,  but 
the  leaf  and  stature  widely  different,  yet  in  one  sense  a 
real  Horseshoe  after  all.  Then  we  know  very  well  that 
the  first  horseshoe-leaved  Geranium  was  not  a  "  fixed  " 
kind  as  late  as  Miller's  time — that  is,  not  a  true  botanical 
species,  for  it  would  not  then  come  true  from  seed,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  seedlings  would  not  be  all  like  the  parent, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been  if  the  parent  had  been  a  true 
wild  species.  Miller  distinctly  says  there  were  four 
varieties  from  it  under  cultivation  round  London  in  his 
day,  "  one  with  fine  variegated  leaves,  one  with  crimson, 
and  another  with  pink-coloured  flowers  which  have  been 
accidentally  raised  from  seeds,"  the  fourth  being  nearest 
the  original.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  really  botanical 
species  which  would  not  come  true  from  seeds  the 
moment  it  was  in  cultivation  ?  I  never  knew  of  any  such 
species :  therefore,  I  believe  the  Horseshoe  Geranium 
was  never  a  species  at  all,  but  a  sport ;  and,  therefore, 
also,  I  say  and  maintain  that  all  the  Scarlet  Geraniums 
which  are  now  in  cultivation  are  referable  to  one  original 
kind.  And  when  a  man  tells  me  he  had  been  hybridising 
his  Scarlet  Geraniums,  I  know  very  well  that  he  could 
not  have  been  doing  any  such  thing — that  he  was  merely 
cross-breeding  the  seedlings  of  one  kind,  as  I  believe 
them  to  be,  and  as  I  have  attempted  to  trace  and  describe 
them.  There  was  a  large  bed  of  the  original  Variegated 
Geranium  mentioned  by  Miller,  as  a  seedling  sport  from 
the  first  Horseshoe  Geranium  on  the  Rose  Mount  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  last  summer.  Seedlings  from  that 
variegated  sport  will  give,  among  others,  the  identical 
No.  G91.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Oid  Seeies. 
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firs'  kind  of  Horseshoe  on  record,  just  as  the  Golden  Chain  will 
reproduce  the  original  Cape  Scarlet,  cr  inquinans,  such  as 
Linnreus  described  them  in  his  "  Hortus  Upsalensis." 

Then,  it  is  evident  that  wo  improve  the  different  sections  or 
races  of  the  family  of  Geraniums  by  a  process  the  reverse  of  that 
by  which  the  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  improved — 
that  is  to  say,  by  breeding  in-and-in,  or  cross-breeding,  which  is 
entirely  and  altogether  different  in  its  effects  from  that  of  hybri- 
dising ;  and  if  we  would  attend  to  these  practical  differences,  as 
between  cr03s-breeding  and  hybridising,  it  would  greatly  tend 
to  simplify  our  meaning,  and  to  instruct  our  readers  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  same  process.  But  it  would  not  be  to 
simplify  our  meaning  just  yet  awhile  to  give  a  true  definition  to 
another  turn  of  the  process  of  applying  the  pollen — I  mean  when 
we  cross  a  distinct  wild  species  by  one,  or  with  the  pollen  of  one, 
of  our  cross-bred  seedlings.  Thus,  when  I  said  "  if  the  green 
parent  of  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium  would  cross  with  Tom 
Thumb,  or  with  any  other  bedding  Geranium,  the  seedlings 
would  be  hybrids,"  I  was  not  strictly  within  the  law.  Tom 
Thumb  is  not  a  true  species  like  the  other,  but  a  cross-bred 
plant:  therefore,  the  seedlings  between  it  and  the  green  of 
Mangles',  which  is  a  genuine  wild  kind,  would  only  be  half 
hybrids ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  introduce  so  strict  a 
definition  of  our  practice.  Mr.  Banks'  seedling  Fuchsias  are 
all  cross-bred  plants,  not  hybrids.  "When  one  of  them  is  crossed 
with  Fuchsia  serratifolia.  a  wildling,  the  seedlings,  strictly 
speaking,  would  neither  be  hybrids  nor  cross-bred  plants — only 
half  hybrids.  But  that  fine,  large,  winter-flowering  Fuchsia 
from  the  Messrs.  Teitch,  called  Dominiana,  is  a  true  hybrid, 
because  it  was  got  by  crossing  two  distinct  wild  kinds  of  Fuchsia. 
So  we  are  not  left  to  the  fickle  fancy  that  breeding  in-and-in 
can  alone  improve  our  seedlings. 

H\bridising  is  the  only  means  given  to  us  by  Nature  to 
obtain  new  races  of  plants,  and  by  cross-breeding  alone  can  we 
still  further  improve  all  new  races.  When  Nature  gives  us  more 
than  one  race  in  a  family,  as  in  these  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias, 
and  we  despise  them  all  but  one,  as  florists  do  in  Pelargoniums, 
and  in  turned-in-floret  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums,  we  do  not 
respond  to  the  kindness  of  Nature  for  the  gratification  of  our 
-senses.  Barring  this  clause,  I  would  be  a  florist,  and  always  was, 
and  I  hope  to  continue  to  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
But  the  care  and  kindness  of  Heaven  in  supplying  us  with  so 
many  sources  of  innocent  enjoyment  I  should  be  the  last  on 
earth  to  ignore  in  one  single  instance  :  therefore,  I  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  telling  you  a  tale. 

I  have  just  made  out  one  other  new  kind  of  Miller's  old 
sporting  Horseshoe  Geranium.  He  said  that  kind  sported  from 
seeds,  and  from  a  "  reddish-purple  "  flower  turned  to  a  "  crimson 
flower,"  and  to  a  "  pink  flower."  Now,  did  you  ever  see  a  real 
pink  Geranium  of  the  Scarlet  breed  ?  I  never  did  or  heard  of 
such  a  thing  but  in  Miller's.  When  I  had  to  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  all  the  distinct  colours  and  shades  of  colours  for  the 
flower-beds  under  authority,  there  was  no  pink  Geranium  such 
as  Miller  speaks  of,  save  the  little,  close-growing,  pink,  Ivy-leaved 
Geranium  ;  not  another  like  it,  or  in  the  likeness  of  a  true  pink 
colour  could  be  had  among  all  the  Geraniums.  All  their  pinks 
were  tinged  with  roso  or  with  cherry  colour.  Miller  was  too 
good  a  judge,  and  too  practical  a  gardener  to  call  cerise  a  pink, 
or  a  Lucia  rosea  the  same  ;  but  he  says  a  pink  Garanium  of  the 
Horseshoe  class  was  common  :n  his  days — that  is,  say  one 
hundred  years  back,  and  I  told  you  already  the  influence  I  had 
over  the  stamens,  but  ni'ver  said  a  word  about  the  ways  I 
exerted  that  influence  from  1853  to  last  season,  in  endeavouring 
to  hunt  out  from  the  horns  of  the  pistil  this  same  pink  of 
Miller's,  or  one  in  the  same  degree  as  he  would  call  pink.  I 
found  it,  and  I  shall  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  ladies. 

By  another  mixture  of  the  same  strain,  and  with  an  utter 
abhorrence  at  the  apocryphal  doctrine  of  superfoetation,  I  found 
at  the  same  time  a  real  true  and  pure  magenta  colour,  the  very 
finest  tint  we  have  in  all  the  race.  I  do  not  yet  know  what 
names  these  will  bear,  or  how  they  will  be  sold,  but  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  my  agents.  My  present  mark,  however,  is  on  what 
Mr.  Smith  has  done  and  lost  between  the  Golden  Chain  and 
Margies'  Varie«ated  Geranium  with  the  shorter  stamens.  I 
think  I  offered  5».  in  these  pages  to  any  one  for  one  seed  of 
Mangles'  some  years  since ;  at  all  events  the  offer  was  on  my 
tongue  for  two  or  three  years  after  I  left  Shrubland  Park,  where  I 
once  had  a  chance  truss  of  seeds  on  Mangles'  with  five  or  six  seed- 
pods,  so  to  speak,  and  every  one  in  the  garden  was  cautioned 
not  to  go  near  it,  which  was,  the  surest  way  to  make  every  one 


itch  to  be  at  it.  Sure  enough  some  one  cut  it  off  ere  it  was  half 
ripe,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  so  near  cutting  off  his  own  head  as 
Mr.  Wells  was  well  nigh  doing  when  he,  then  foreman  of  the 
department,  found  it  was  gone. 

Then  about  the  5s.  A  lady  once  took  me  at  my  word — the 
lady  of  Capt.  Whitty,  now  inspector  of  prisons  in  Dublin — the 
lady  who  manages  the  Waltonian  Case  so  well  that  Mr.  Fish 
must  have  called  on  her  on  purpose  for  a  leaf  out  of  her  book. 
Mrs.  Capt.  Whitty  assured  me  she  had  often  seeded  Mangles' 
Variegated,  and  would  do  so  for  me  that  season,  and  she  was  as 
good  as  a  man  to  her  word.  She  ripened  two  seedi  that  summer 
(10s.  hard  cash),  but  I  was  ungallant  enough  to  resolve  not  to  pay 
till  I  found  the  seeds  had  sprouted,  which  they  never  did  ;  but 
whether  that  was  to  save  my  money  or  my  credit  as  a  gardener, 
I  leave  you  to  judge,  and  shall  go  any  lengths  to  persuade  other 
people  to  try  the  effects  of  the  shorter  stamens  of  my  new  pink 
Geranium  and  my  real  magenta  on  a  two  or  three-year-old  plant 
of  Mangles',  for  Mangles'  and  the  green  type  whence  it  came  are 
true  pinks  so  far,  only  pale  pinks,  yet  free  from  the  slightest 
tinge  of  rose  or  cherry  colour.  Then,  if  they,  or  any  one  of  them, 
succeed  in  seedlings,  we  shall  possess  materials  for  a  new  section 
of  pink,  real  pink  Geraniums  ;  and  when  we  plant  equal  quantities 
of  pink,  purple,  crimson,  scarlet,  and  yellow,  and  learn  to  put 
the  colours  in  the  right  positions,  our  flower  gardens  will  be 
something  more  than  a  blaze  of  scarlet  and  yellow. 

D.  Beaton. 


VISITS   TO   SOME   OF  THE  FRENCH 
NURSERIES. 

(Continued  from  page  213.) 

Monsieur  Mabgottin,  Boubg  la  Reine,  neab  Pabis. 

The  name  of  this  most  successful  Eose  grower  is  well  and 
honourably  known  iu  England  as  the  raiser  from  time  to  time 
of  some  of  our  most  sterling  Roses.  Louise  Odier,  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  and  Belle  de  Bourg-la-Reine  are  sufficient,  to  stamp  the 
character  of  any  one  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  public  as  a  man  of  note,  and  one  whose  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  flower  which  forms  his  specialite  is  well 
worth  considering.  All  the  anticipations  I  had  formed  con- 
cerning him  were  thoroughly  borne  out  ;  and  I  have  little  hesi- 
tation in  regarding  him  as  the  most  thoroughly  practical  Rose 
grower  I  met  with  in  France,  and  also  as  an  upright  and  honest 
man.  Of  this  I  feel  perfectly  convinced — that  however  he  may 
be  mistaken,  as  must  unavoidably  be  the  case  with  everybody 
at  times,  he  will  never  send  out  a  Rose  which  he  believes  to  be 
below  par  ;  and  he,  more  than  any  Rose  grower  I  met  with  in 
France,  seemed  to  appreciate  shape  and  constitution  as  so  very 
desirable.  A  notice,  then,  of  his  nursery  I  cannot  but  hope 
may  be  interesting  to  those  who,  like  myself,  loyally  regard  the 
Rose  as  the  queen  of  flowers. 

On  the  short  line  of  railroad  which  runs  from  Paris  to  Sceaux 
there  lies  the  suburban  village  of  Bourg  la  Reine,  and  in  the 
main  street  of  the  village  Monsieur  Margottin  resides.  His 
nursery  runs  at  the  back  between  the  street  and  the  railway, 
and  is  in  a  more  cool  and  sheltered  position  than  most  of  the 
nurseries  about  Paris.  The  soil  being,  moreover,  that  unctuous 
loam  so  dear  to  Rose  growers,  and  not  unlike  the  Hertfordshire 
Rose  grounds  ;  and  as  it  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  Rose, 
and  especially  to  the  raising  of  seedlings,  it  could  not  but  be 
that  great  interest  would  attach  itself  in  my  eyes  to  such  a  spot. 
At  that  late  season  (Oct  10th)  it  was  not,  of  course,  to  be 
expected  that  we  should  see  much  in  bloom  ;  but  we  did  see  in 
every  part  of  the  ground  grafted,  budded,  and  on  its  own  roots, 
La  Boule  d'Or,  opening  most  freely,  and  one  of  the  yellowest 
and  most  beautiful  of  Tea  Roses  it  is.  I  have  strong  hopes, 
therefore,  that  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  it  has  occa- 
sioned this  season  it  may  by-and-by,  even  on  our  side  of  the 
Channel,  prove  a  desirable  Rose.  In  colour  we  have  nothing  at 
all  approaching  it  save  Persian  Yellow. 

Of  the  new  Roses  of  last  season,  he  spoke  very  highly  of 
Madame  Furtado,  which  I  fear,  however,  will  prove  to  be  but 
an  indifferent  grower;  also  of  Catherine  Guillot  (Bourbon), which 
for  shape  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  Reine  des  Violettes,  too,  he 
pronounced  good  ;  but  then  I  think  those  slaty  colours  are 
much  more  according  to  French  than  to  English  taste.  General 
Washington  he  also  considered  a  valuable  Rose,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  find  it. 

His  own  seedlings  of  this  year  were  in  bloom  and  promise 
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well.  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour,  H.P.,  is  very  dark,  rich  deep 
velvety  crimson,  shaded  with  black  ;  the  petals  of  great  firmness, 
and  the  flower  tolerably  full.  Alexandre  Dumas,  H.P.,  is 
nearly  black,  and  also  seems  as  if  it  would  be  a  very  desirable 
Rose;  while  in  Comtesse  d'Ouvaroff  we  have  a  strong-growing 
and  erect-flowering  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  therefore  likely  to 
be  a  great  acquisition. 

That  Monsieur  Margottin  exercises  a  wise  discretion  in  the 
sending  out  of  his  Roses  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  lie 
grows  upwards  of  30,000  seedlings,  and  from  these  has  only 
selected  these  three.  Of  seedling  growing  he  gave  me  some 
interesting  particulars— thus.  He  says  he  had  one  year  from 
Louise  Odier  about  twenty  varieties  of  every  colour  from  white 
to  nearly  black ;  and  that,  although  they  looked  very  promising, 
not  one  of  them  when  grafted  was  worth  anything,  and  were  all 
thrown  away.  Then,  again,  he  stated  that  seedlings,  if  they 
flowered  either  the  first  or  second  year,  were  generally  failures. 
Their  constitution  was  so  bad  that  they  died  off  the  third  year, 
and  several  gaps  were  shown  to  us  where  such  had  been  the 
case ;  while  a  seedling  that  does  not  flower  until  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year  was  generally  likely  to  be  good,  it  being  generally 
the  case  that  those  which  flowered  little  and  grew  well  as  seed- 
lings would,  when  grafted  or  budded,  flower  better. 

The  season  of  last  year,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  us,  was  well 
nigh  as  damaging  near  Paris ;  and  Monsieur  Margottin  showed 
us  that  not  one  of  the  seeds  which  he  sowed  last  year  had  made 
its  appearance,  and  this  although  apparently  it  looked  well — 
thus  manifesting  that  there  was  the  same  want  of  vitality  there 
as  here.  Again,  on  the  subject  of  the  Moss  Rose,  about  which 
so  many  pretty  conceits  have  been  by  poets  invented,  and  sung  by 
lovesick  youths  and  maidens.  He  stated  that  although  he  only 
saved  seed  from  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roscb  and  had  no  Moss 
Rcses  in  his  garden,  that  yet  out  of  every  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
seedlings  he  was  prelty  sure  to  get  one  or  two  Moss  Roses,  and 
he  had  then  one  Perpetual  Moss  of  which  he  hoped  good  tilings. 
There  were  some  seedlings,  too,  from  Louise  Odier,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  of  some  note,  and  they  will  be  probably  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  public  next  year.  Rose  exhibitions  are 
not  much  patronised  in  France,  the  greatest  interest  being 
taken  in  seedlings,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course  pay  better, 
and  hence  the  general  stock  of  Roses  is  not  as  large  as  one  might 
expect. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  commercial  point  of  view  is  the 
one  from  which  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Rose  is  most 
regarded  by  our  French  friends.  Here  will  be,  perhaps,  the 
proper  place  to  say  that,  feeling  this,  I  was  extremely  desirous 
of  trying  to  induce  the  French  growers  to  come  over  here  with 
their  seedlings  next  year,  wheu  everybody  will  be  on  the  wing 
to  the  Great  Exhibition.  I  mentioned  it  to  several  friends  ; 
and  my  plan  was,  that  twenty  of  us  who  were  interested  in  the 
growth  of  the  Rose  should  subscribe  a  guinea  each,  and  offer  it 
in  three  or  four  prizes  to  the  best  six  blooms  of  any  one  Rose 
which  was  not  as  yet  for  sale.  I  put  myself  into  communication 
with  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  order 
to  see  if  they  would  sanction  its  being  part  of  their  plans  (as 
Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke's  prize  was),  for  the  ensuing  year, 
feeling  that  that  body  was  best  known  in  France.  The  offer 
was  accepted  ;  but  as  I  was  only  given  one  week  to  complete 
the  arrangements,  which  would  have  been  quite  inadequate,  I 
was  compelled  to  give  it  up.  I  cannot  but  think  the  scheme 
practicable.  London  is  reached  from  Paris  in  ten  hours  and 
a  half;  so  that  Roses  cut  the  night  before  might  very  well  be  at 
Kensington  Gore  by  eleven  o'clock,  and  by  giving  additional 
liberty  to  Buch  exhibitcrs,  would  be  in  abundance  of  time. 

The  same  kind  and  genial  hospitality  which  we  experienced 
at  other  places  was  shown  to  us  by  Monsieur  Margottin,  who 
has  some  good  knowledge  of  England,  as  his  son  was  for  some 
time  at  Mr.  Paul's,  of  Cheshunt.  A  more  complete  knowledge 
of  Rose-growing  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  meet  with 
than  he  possesses,  and,  as  I  have  said,  although  he  may  be 
sometimes  mistaken,  I  should  be  quite  ready  to  take  his  opinion 
o:i  all  matters  connected  with  the  radiant  queen  of  flowers.  He 
grows  the  Hollyhock  too,  which  he  told  us  was  another  Rose,  and 
is  indeed  so  called  by  the  French — Rose  tremierene,  or  Passe 
Rose  !  and  of  these  he  had  some  of  the  best  English  and  Scotch 
varieties.  He  had  also  some  Camellias  and  other  flowers,  but 
the  Rose  was  his  chief  concern  :  and  I  can  only  express  my 
hope  that  he  may  long  give  it  his  attention,  and  gladden  the 
eyes  of  our  English  rosarians  with  some  worthy  compeers  of 
Jules  Margottin  &  Co. — D.,  Deal. 


CUTTING  DOWN   CLIMBING  EOSES. 

In  your  Number  of  December  10th,  I  find  in  your  answer  to 
"  B.  P..,"  you  recommend  that  climbing  Roses  should  be  cut 
down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  the  first  season,  and  for 
other  two  seasons  also.  My  house  is  a  very  high  one  (five  storeys), 
on  the  edge  of  the  west  cliff  of  Whitby,  and  immediately  facing 
the  German  Ocean,  from  whence  we  have  most  severe  gales  of 
wind.  The  front  of  the  house  is  exactly  east ;  there  is  an  area 
8  feet  deep,  or  below  the  ground,  and  G  feet  wide.  The  Bun 
only  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  area  in  summer  for  an  hour  about 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  To  grow  up  the  front  from  out  of 
this  area  I  have  planted  two  Rose  trees,  one  of  which  has  now 
grown  10  feet  high,  the  other  is  still  only  about  2  feet,  the  same 
as  when  it  came.  I  want  to  know  if  1  have  understood  your 
meaning  right,  and  that  I  must  cut  down  my  beautiful  trained 
tree,  if  it  is  too  late,  and  would  spring  do  ?  I  should  also  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  give  me  the  names  of  some  other  sorts  of 
climbers  that  would  look  well  and  flower  m  July,  August,  or 
September,  and  be  very  hardy. — S.  B. 

[Under  the  circumstances  you  ought  to  cut  down  both  your 
climbing  Roses  to  the  very  surface  of  the  ground  next  March, 
and  the  more  you  cut  them  the  next  March  and  the  third  March 
the  sooner  they  will  cover  the  wall,  although  that  sounds  odd. 
But  if  your  climbers  were  Cloth  of  Gold  or  Isabella  Gray,  or 
any  other  Rose  as  shy  of  blooming  as  they  are,  they  Bhould  not 
be  pruned  at  all  till  they  were  so  exhausted  as  to  bloom  freely. 
All  climbers  soon  exhaust  themselves  if  they  are  not  pruned, 
and  the  free  bloomers  will  soon  cease  to  be  so  if  they  once 
become  exhausted.  The  parts  next  the  ground  get  so  hide- 
bound that  nothing  will  save  or  refresh  them  but  a  cutting 
down  to  the  last  joint,  and  better  do  that  first  than  last.  The 
next  best  climbers  for  you  are  Clematis  Hendersoni,  and  Viti- 
cella  flammula,  and  the  common  Traveller's  Joy,  Clematis  vitalba.  J 
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GREENHOUSE    FLOWEBS. 

I  have  now  to  describe  the  most  suitable  arrangement 
for  a  case  to  be  filled  entirely  with  greenhouse  plants — 
in  summer,  of  course,  for  these  no  beat  is  required.  In 
winter,  however,  those  that  have  had  most  forcing,  and 
even  hardy  plants  forced  into  early  blossom,  do  best  at 
the  warmer  end. 

In  filling  a  greenhouse-case  the  first  thing  to  consider 
is  which  plants  to  place  the  nearest  to  the  light,  and 
which  will  bear  to  touch  the  glass  without  injury.  Very 
juicy  crisp  sort  of  leaves  in  general,  like  Primroses  and 
Geraniums,  suffer  very  much  from  the  slightest  contact. 
Thicker  and  more  leathery-textured  evergreens  will,  how- 
ever, be  quite  uninjured ;  and  these  may,  therefore,  be 
placed  at  either  end. 

I  find  Myrtles  amongst  the  very  best  and  pleasantest 
plants  for  giving  this  dark  foliage ;  but  then  I  am  fond 
of  growing  plants  from  which  one  may  sometimes  gather 
sprays  of  green  leaves  and  flowers,  and  Myrtles  seem 
quite  wonderfully  to  submit  to  such  pruning.  A  good 
arrangement  is  to  place  a  large  Myrtle  in  each  corner, 
and  then  to  let  a  Camellia  spread  itself  out  in  front  of  it. 

The  large-leaved  flowering  Myrtle  is  one  of  the  nicest ; 
but  the  small-leaved  kind  is  still  prettier  for  cutting,  and 
it  looks  very  charming  when  not  allowed  to  have  too 
long  a  stem.  Myrtle  cuttings  strike  more  easily  in  these 
cases  in  a  little  sand  than  in  any  way  that  I  know.  The 
old  plants  require  a  great  deal  of  water  ;  and  this  deserves 
attention,  since  if  it  be  not  given  they  are  apt  to  lose 
their  leaves.  In  the  glass  cases  dust  accumulates  with 
exceeding  slowness ;  but  even  thus  it  is  well  every  now 
and  then  to  refresh  the  foliage  of  these  thick-leaved 
plants  by  washing  or  sponging.  The  simple  cottage  plan 
of  standing  the  plants  outside  during  a  soft  mild  shower 
is  very  beneficial ;  but  in  London  the  rain  is  not  always 
purifying,  and  it  is  always  necessary  to  guard  agaiust 
worms  ascending  into  the  pots  through  the  drainage- 
hole,  as  they  tear  the  roots  and  inflict  much  injury.     I 
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have  known  great  masses  of  roots  completely  separated 
from  'the  plant  by  this  very  thing.  Camellias  are  most 
useful  plants,  because  they  have  such  beautiful  and  such 
massive  flowers.  They  may  also  after  flowering  be  stood 
out  so  safely  under  a  wall,  or  even  on  a  house-roof,  so 
that  only  the  pots  are  sheltered  or  placed  in  others. 
Draining  the  outside  pots  with  finely  pounded  ashes  is 
a  good  means  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  any  worms 
v.  lien  the  plants  stand  on  the  ground. 

Iu  the  glass  cases  my  own  mode  is  never  to  water 
Camellias  at  all.  The)-  are  very  awkward  things  to 
water — too  much  or  too  little  mostly  causing  the  buds  to 
fall ;  and  thus  I  use  the  flower-pot  as  a  kind  of  filter, 
and  content  myself  almost  entirely  during  the  time  of 
flowering  with  watering  the  sand  that  surrounds  the 
flower-pots.  This,  however,  has  to  be  kept  pretty  moist. 
The  old  double  white  Camellias  have  never,  I  think, 
been  surpassed  in  beauty,  nor  in  ease  of  culture  and 
freedom  of  bloom.     Fimbriata  alba  is  also  a  lovely  sort. 

Crimson  and  pink  Camellias  are  also  most  attractive  ; 
and  for  cases  I  have  sometimes  had  little  plants  not  more 
than  a  foot  high,  which  look  extremely  pretty. 

The  Camellias  greatly  enjoy  having  their  leaves  kept 
clean  ;  but  I  confess  to  avoiding  sponging  while  the  buds 
are  swelling,  as  on  one  occasion  some  years  ago  all  the 
buds  fell  off  after  such  a  process.  I  do  not  know  what 
caused  it,  but  I  bad  a  theory  at  the  time  that  it  might 
have  been  caused  by  over-rapid  and  violent  absorption  of 
the  moisture. 

The  Myrtles  being  arranged  at  the  ends  and  corners, 
and  duly  faced  with  Camellias,  Azaleas  will  answer  most 
delightfully  in  the  centre,  blossoming  for  an  extraordinary 
length  of  time  and  preserving  their  foliage  in  a  thorough 
state  of  freshness.  I  think  the  old  Indica  alba,  the 'White 
Perfection  (which  is  a  special  beauty),  Etoile  de  Gaud  and 
the  Bride  are  amongst  the  very  best  of  the  white  Azaleas. 
The  latter,  however,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  kept  in  a 
plant-case,  though  it  will  doubtless  answer  there  as  well 
as  any  sort. 

Rosy  Circle  and  Model  are  beautiful  pink  flowers 
spotted  with  scarlet  rose  colour.  Variegata  is  a  beau- 
tiful salmon  rose  edged  or  streaked  with  white ;  and 
Exquisita  is  violet  pink  and  white,  lovely  as  its  name 
implies,  but  not  so  good  as  pure  white  or  rose  for  candle- 
light. 

I  generally  find  the  Azaleas  do  best  with  a  little  water 
daily,  or  moistened  sand  surrounding  them  keeps  them 
very  safe.  These,  plants  trained  down  flatly  look  very 
well  spreading  out  in  the  plant-cases  below  the  Camel- 
lias, one  at  least  at  each  end.  Those  most  out  should 
be  kept  at  the  coolest  side. 

Gardenias  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  should  always  be 
coming  on,  the  latter  at  least  from  November  till  April. 
They  do  at  first  with  but  little  light :  latterly  they  re- 
quire to  stand  near  the  window,  that  they  may  not  grow 
up  too  tall. 

I  do  not  find  Yiolets  answer  so  well  as  most  things. 
Perhaps  that  is,  however,  because  I  have  been  used  to 
such  quantities  out  of  doors  almost  all  the  year,  that  I 
have  never  till  lately  tried  to  grow  them  much  in  rooms 
or  in  plant-cases. 

Poses  also  seem  to  require  a  special  treatment,  in- 
volving a  good  deal  of  air  when  attainable.  I  fancy  that 
a  plant-case  kept  very  light,  and  filled  entirely  with 
Poses.  Mignonette,  and  Tiolets,  would  answer  very  well 
with  sand  kept  a  little  moist,  the  front  panel  out,  and 
hot  water  given  only  in  the  morning  ;  the  front  panel 
being  closed,  or  a  woollen  cloth  hung  over  on  a  real 
cold  night. 

The  Chinese  Primroses,  again,  are  amongst  the  most 
useful  flowers.  In  these  greenhouse  groups  they  go  on 
flowering  with  the  utmost  luxuriance  ana  beauty.  Leaves 
and  flowers  both  look  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  they  con- 
tinue for  months  opening  out  their  large  white  or  lilac 
or  pink-fringed  flowers.     The  single  kinds  do  best  at  the 


cooler,  the  beautiful  double  ones  at  the  warmer  end 
Mine  do  admirably  under  the  shade  of  the  Camellias' 
These  plants  require  rather  more  water  than  many  others- 
but  they  should  not  have  much;  and  if  they  never  ge> 
really  dry,  moist  sand  outside  generally  keeps  them  safe'' 
Almost  any  plant,  if  it  does  accidentally  get  too  dry,- 
requires  a  good  watering  as  the  roots  make  a  tight  ball 
in  the  middle  through  which  when  once  hard  and  dry 
water  can  scarcely  penetrate  without  soaking.  I  own, 
however,  to  preferring,  when  plants  are  in  blossom, 
beginning  this  soaking  by  means  of  wet  sand,  to  prevent 
the  too  sudden  change  from  a  starved  condition. 

Half  the  secret  of  forcing  flowers  in  winter  in  these 
cases,  as  in  every  other  structure,  lies  in  giving  them 
always  water  that  is  above  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
and  atmosphere.  The  other  half,  I  fancy,  chiefly  consists 
in  how  much  light  they  get. 

Sweetbriars  are  well  worthy  of  a  winter  place  in  the 
greenhouse  case.  They  do  best  at  the  warmest  end,  and 
do  not  require  a  very  great  deal  of  light.  The  lower  and 
dwarfer  these  plants  are  the  better,  as  we  only  want 
their  delicious  scent. 

A  Heath  or  Epacris,  a  Deutzia  or  an  Orange  tree, 
should  be  in  the  centre.  Heaths  especiallj-  like  to  have 
air  all  round  them. 

The  E.  hymenalis  is  a  most  useful  one  for  these  cases  ; 
and  also  the  little  round  white-flowered  one,  the  name  of 
which  I  cannot  just  now  remember. 

With  these  Myrtles,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Primroses, 
and  Heaths  for  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous  plants, 
Sweetbriars,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Ferns  and  Lycopodiums 
(the  latter  chiefly  for  lining  the  glass  at  the  si-e  next 
the  room  farthest  from  the  bright  light  and  for  under- 
growth), a  most  exquisite  display  of  blooming  plants  may 
be  kept  up  all  winter.  They  last  indeed  so  long,  that  I 
am  really  tired  of  having  for  a  third  week  to  report  the 
same  white  Camellia  blossom  still  fresh,  as  spotless  as 
when  it  first  came  out,  and  showing  every  sign  of  last- 
ing a  fourth  Tuesday  !  I  have  generally  gathered  my 
Camellias  after  about  the  first  three  or  four  days,  so 
this  is  almost  my  first  experiment  as  to  how  long  they 
do  last. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  though  it  is  a  greenhouse 
group  that  I  now  am  speaking  of,  a  beautiful  Dracsena 
terminalis  would  answer  well  and  form  a  charming  centre. 

The  stillness  of  the  air,  which  yet  is  in  continual  circu- 
lation, probably  tends  to  equalise  the  wants  of  various 
plants. 

Two  inches  of  the  top  pane  open,  sand  kept  rather 
moist,  a  moderate-sized  water-can  of  hot  water  night  and 
morning,  and  a  daily  glance  to  see  and  remove  any  fading 
flowers  or  decaying  leaves,  is  all  the  attention  that  such 
a  case  requires,  even  at  this  season. 


HEATING  A  GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE. 
I  have  had  a  greenhouse  and  stove  constructed  according  to 
Mr.  Benton's  plan  of  a  portable  greenhouse  in  yonr  Vol.  XXI. 
The  building  is  span-roofed,  and  adjoins  the  east  end  of  my 
hcusf,  partly  only,  for  an  angle  in  the  wall  makes  the  remainder 
about  3  feet' distant,  and  in  thi3  space  I  have  placed  a  boiler,  a 
common  cylinder  with  egg-shaped  ends,  about  30  inches  by 
12  inches  or  1-4  inches. '  Being  afraid  of  the  expense  of  getting 
men  from  Dublin  or  London,  a  local  tradesman  put  up  the  hot- 
water  pipes ;  and  though  his  workmanship  is  good,  yet  I  am 
afraid  he  did  not  sufficiently  understand  the  principle  of  heating 
to  give  me  that  command  over  the  heat  that  I  required.  I  want 
to  be  sure  of  55°  in  the  stove,  and  10°  in  the  greenhouse,  in  the 
coldest  nights.  I  have  managed  pretty  well  so  far,  but  during 
the  frost  we  had  three  weeks  ago  the  thermometer  went  down  to 
52°  and  35°,  so  I  dread  the  commencement  of  any  such  frost  as 
we  had  last  December.  To  be  ready  for  such  an  emergency,  I 
have  since  placed  a  slow-combustion  stove  in  the  greenhouse, 
with  a  pipe  out  of  the  roof,  but  I  do  not  like  the  trouble  and  dirt 
of  two  tires,  though  I  hope  by  this  means  to  manage  for  the 
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present.  Through  having  three  separate  connections  with  the 
boiler,  and  being  on  so  many  different  levels,  the  pipes  do  not 
heat  evenly.  The  three-inch  pips  is  only  used  during  frost, 
and,  perhaps,  from  being  the  longest,  it  robs  the  others,  though 
on  the  lowest  level  of  the  whole.  I  might  run  a  second  row 
over  it,  but  then  I  fear  I  should  not  have  heat  enough  in  the 
stove.  Could  I  gain  more  heat  in  the  latter  by  carrying  the 
boiler-flue  through  it,  though  this  would  be  difficult,  as  the  pipes 
at  present  run  ?  Another  suggestion  made  to  me,  is  to  place  a 
sheet-iron  upright  cylinder,  4  feet  by  14  inches,  in  connection 
with  the  pipes  in  the  stove  at  the  end  of  the  path  near  the  boiler, 
and  that  this  will  hold  a  large  body  of  warm  water,  and  radiate 
a  great  amount  of  heat  without  soon  cooling. — An  Anxious 
Amateur. 

[Such  a  boiler,  for  anything  we  can  see,  ought  to  heat  such 
a  house ;  but  yet  wo  cannot  see  the  way  clearly  how  to  help  you, 
as  we  do  not  know  how  you  have  formed  your  three  separate 
connections  with  the  boiler,  nor  the  relative  height  of  the  dif- 
ferent pipes  in  the  different  places.  A  cross  section  showing 
how  much  the  boiler  was  below  the  ground  level,  and  how  much 
the  other  pipes  were  above  or  below  it,  would  have  enabled  us  to 
see  where  the  error  lay,  if  error  there  be.  As  it  is  at  present,  we 
can  safely  say  that  for  such  a  span-roofed  stove  you  have  not  a 
bit  more  piping  than  you  ought  to  have  in  the  stove,  and  not 
enough  if  the  temperature  requires  to  be  kept  high  in  severe 
weather.  Running  the  flue,  therefore,  through  the  bed  and  back 
again,  would  no  doubt  be  an  advantage.  For  the  greenhouse 
you  would  have  required  two  four-inch  pipes  all  round.  In 
severe  weather  you  will  need  the  stove  before  this  can  be  done. 
It  would  appear  that  this  house  heats  best,  apt  to  rob  the  others, 
and  yet  was  so  low  ;  and  yet  if  the  pipes  are  here  the  lowest,  we 
should  expect  that  the  heating  power  was  also  the  lowest.  We 
get  also  confused  about  the  flow-pipe  on  the  one  side  of  the 
stove  being  a  combination  of  the  return-pipe  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stove,  and  not  a  word  is  said  of  open  cisterns  or  air-pipes 
at  any  of  these  bends.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  few  air-pipes 
would  remedy  what  you  find  wrong.  If  we  saw  our  way  clearly 
we  would  be  most  glad  to  oblige  you  ;  but  it  may  so  happen 
that  everything  is  right  except  the  quantity  of  piping.  Even 
the  pipes  in  the  pit  we  know  nothing  of  as  to  their  position. 
We  may  just  add,  that  the  reservoir  of  water  will,  of  course,  add 
to  the  amount  of  heat,  and  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  place 
open  rubble  over  the  pipes  before  adding  a  foot  or  15  inches  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  or  tan,  &c.  We  may  just  remind  you,  which,  of 
course,  from  your  reading  you  are  conversant  with,  that  the  top 
of  the  boiler  should  be  lower  than  any  pipe  ;  that  in  close  pipes 
the  water  should  rise  in  the  flow  to  the  extremity,  and  have  an 
air-pipe  there,  and  return  gradually  to  the  boiler;  and  that  if  the 
pipes  were  lower  in  one  house  than  the  other,  and  that  house 
the  farthest  off,  but  the  lowest  pipe  there  still  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  boiler,  then  the  best  way  would  be  to  heat  all  from  an 
open  cistern,  instead  of  taking  each  pipe  directly  from  the  boiler 
— that  is,  in  such  a  small  space  as  yours,  and  where  no  heat  at 
all  was  wanted,  in  one  and  the  largest  house,  except  in  frosty 
weather.  Keeping  in  view  your  present  arrangement,  then, 
instead  of  the  large  reservoir,  we  would  bring  one  flow-pipe  from 
the  boiler  into  a  cistern  at  least  3  feet  by  li  foot,  and  1£  foot 
deep,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  stove,  and  three  holes  in  it  for 
pipes  besides  the  flow-pipe  from  the  boiler.  A  double  T'lnsce 
fixed  in  the  return  would  enable  you  to  connect  all  the  returns 
separately.  Then  take  one  flow  ending  in  a  J,-piece  reversed, 
and  you  have  the  flow  for  both  sides  of  the  stove,  and  the  return 
would  go  at  once  to  the  main  return  ;  another  flow  would  go  to 
the  pipe  inside  the  pit,  the  end  of  that  also  joining  the  return, 
with  an  air-pipe  in  the  highest  bend.  The  third  flow  would  go 
along  the  stove  and  enter  the  greenhouse,  and  there  the  pipe 
could  go  round  double,  with  the  return  connected  with  the 
farthest  side,  or  the  flow-pipe  could  go  round,  and  the  return 
come  back  underneath  it  and  go  on  through  the  stove  to  the 
return  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  In  this  case,  too,  an  air-pipe 
should  be  inserted  in  the  highest  part  of  the  pipe.  Each  part 
could  thus  bo  heated  separately,  by  moving  a  plug  or  a  valve  at 
the  cistern  ;  and  if  one  pipe  was  apt  to  rob  the  others,  the  valves 
or  plugs  would  only  need  a  little  regulation  to  cause  the  flow  to 
proceed  as  wanted.  The  lower  any  of  the  pipes  descend,  pro- 
vided none  below  the  top  of  the  boiler,  the  higher  in  proportion 
should  this  open  cistern  be.  We  may  say,  as  guess  work,  thai 
it  should  be  2  feet  or  3  feet  above  the  pipes  in  the  stove,  if  the 
pipes  in  the  greenhouse  are  some  18  inches  lower.  We  hope, 
however,  that  more  heating  power,  and  the  insertion   of  some 


small  gas-pipes,  as  air-pipes,  will  bo  all  that  is  wanted.  The  air- 
pipes  should  have  the  open  ends  several  feet  higher  than  the 
pipes,  and  higher  than  the  open  cistern.] 


DESTROYING-  AN  OLD  ORCHARD  — WHITE 
COROLLAED  FUCHSIAS. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  about  threo  statute  acres  in  extent. 
The  trees  are  old  :  it  is  about  fifty  years  since  they  were  planted. 
They  are  of  a  bad  kind,  and  very  indifferent  bearers;  and  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  expense  of  a  man  watching  the 
orchard  in  summer  and  other  trouble  and  expense  connected 
with  it,  I  had  resolved  to  root  the  trees  out,  and  turn  the  hind 
to  agricultural  purposes,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  when  I 
saw  a  paragraph  in  your  Journal  stating  that  orchards  would 
soon  become  very  valuable,  as  the  Manchester  manufacturers 
had  discovered  that  Apple  juice  was  the  best  thing  now  known 
for  fixing  the  colours  in  cotton  fabrics.  Will  you  let  me  have 
your  opinion  and  advice  on  this  subject  ? 

And,  to  mix  the  utile  cum  dulce,  will  you  also  let  me  know 
what  are  the  best  of  the  white  corolla  Fuchsias,  the  be6t  time 
for  getting  them,  and  could  plants  be  forwarded  by  post? 
— A  Subscriber. 

[An  old  orchard  must  be  tenanted  by  trees  much  more  de- 
crepid,  and  producers  of  much  worse  fruit  than  we  have  ever 
met  with,  except  in  the  cider  counties,  before  we  should  recom- 
mend it  to  be  uprooted,  and  the  plough  driven  over  its  surface. 
The  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  orchard 
is  slightly  productive,  and  the  scanty  produce  indifferent,  be- 
cause the  trees  have  been  both  neglected  and  ill-used.  We 
should  thin  out  the  small  branches  ;  lime-wash  the  stems  and 
main  limbs ;  manure  heavily  and  6urfaec-stir  the  soil  with  the 
fork,  and  so  treat  the  orchard  for  two  following  years.  If  it 
showed  no  improvement  after  such  good  care,  then  let  the  trees 
cumber  the  ground  no  longer.  All  animals  ought  to  he  ex- 
cluded from  it ;  no  crop  grown  upon  the  soil ;  and  no  spade 
allowed  to  be  used  upon  it. 

It  is  true,  very  possibly,  that  Apple  juice  may  be  found  to  be 
a  good  mordaunt,  or  an  aid  in  some  way  for  dyeing  the  newly- 
discovered  colours ;  but  if  it  be  so,  the  malic  acid,  on  which  the 
property  probably  depends,  will  soon  be  manufactured  artifi- 
cially. Scheele  formed  an  acid  very  nearly  like  it,  if  not  iden- 
tical, by  treating  sugar  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  berries  of 
the  Mountain  Ash  and  the  common  Houseleek  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  malic  acid,  and  we  hope  our  textile 
manufacturers  of  Manchester  will  have  recourse  to  all  the  sources 
we  have  pointed  out,  and  leave  our  Apples  alone,  or  be  content 
with  their  parings. 

Of  white  corollaed  Fuchsias,  Empress  Eugenie,  Mrs.  Storey, 
Princess  of  Prussia,  Queen  Victoria,  Countess  of  Burlington, 
and  Eclat  are  good.  Small  plants  may  be  had  now  by  book 
post.] 


BORDER  BENEATH  AN  ARBOR  YITM  HEDGE. 

EOSE    FOB   A    CHALET   SOIL. 

I  have  a  small  lawn  before  my  house  about  80  square  yards. 
On  either  side  is  a  hedge  of  Arbor  Vita?,  with  a  border  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide.  Nothing  will  grow  in 
this  border  owing  to  the  roots  of  the  Arbor  Vitas,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  have  thought  of  doing  away  with 
the  border  by  carrying  on  the  turf  under  the  hedge,  and  another 
idea  has  been  to  sow  Mignonette  over  the  whole  border. — A 
SUBSCRIBER  AT  BATH. 

[Turf  over  the  narrow  border  under  the  Arbor  Vitaes.  Mig- 
nonette is  the  very  last  plant  that  would  grow  on  a  hungry 
surface,  such  as  your  border,  sucked  by  vigorous  plants  of  Arbor 
Vitse,  on  a  chalky  soil,  such  as  prevails  around  Bath.  When 
Arbor  Vitees  once  get  hold  of  a  chalky  soil  they  are  so  much  at 
home  that  grass  or  turf  over  their  roots  seems  to  do  them  no 
harm  whatever,  while  Roses  on  that  kind  of  soil  only  die  by 
inches,  unless  turf  is  put  over  their  roots,  and  then  they  all  go 
off  by  the  yard  measure,  except  Gloire  de  Rosamene  ;  but  with- 
out a  chalky  soil  that  Rose,  the  brightest  of  the  whole  race,  is 
not  worth  looking  at.  Another  of  its  peculiarities  is,  that  it  will 
not  grow  well  on  any  kind  of  stock.  While  the  great  pecu- 
liarity of  all  Arbor  Vitees  3,  that  turf  does  not  hurt  them  if  they 
are  on  a  chalky  bottom.] 
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A  FEW  DATS  IN  IRELAND.— No.  8. 

(Cor.linuedfrom  pagt  216.) 

LOUGH    CHEW. 


a  a  a  a,  Low  Shrubs  on  Grass. 


This  princely  demesne  of  James  Lennox  William  Naper,  Esq., 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  varied,  picturesque  scenery  in  the  rich 
fertile  county  of  Meath,  thirty-seven  miles'  from  Drogheda,  ten 
from  Kells,  and  two  from  the  town  of  Old  Castle.  We  were 
induced  to  visit  this  charming  place,  partly  that  we  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  our  old  friend  Mr.  Milroy,  the 
talented  gardener,  and  partly  that  we  might  satisfy  ourselves 
from  personal  observation  of  the  correctness  of  all  that  we  had 
heard  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  enhanced  by  art  and 
design,  of  the  great  improvements  effected  on  the  estat ',  and  the 
comforts  secured  to  the  labouring  population  by  the  benevolent, 
noble-hearted  proprietor,  who  along  with  his  estimable  lady, 
live  almost  constantly  at  Lough  Crew,  and  have  uniformly 
carried  out  in  practice  the  great  principle  that  "property  has 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights."  Need  we  be  surprised  that  such 
a  landlord  should  be  more  than  respected — should  be  loved,  and 
next  to  reverenced,  when  his  presence  must  still  remind  so 
many  that  in  the  dark,  gloomy  days  of  famine,  passed,  we  trust, 
never  to  return,  the  claims  of  right  were  pretty  well  forgotten 
in  the  anxieties  and  activities  to  meet  the  stern  demands  of  I 
duly  ?  Need  we  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  of  more 
than  respect,  when,  after  the  dark  days  have  passed,  it  is  seen  j 
that  the  same  untiring  watchful,  humane  viligance  is  exercised 
still,  that  the  happiness  of  his  humble  neighbours  may  bo  pro- 
moted by  constant  employment,  comfortable  homes,  and  suit-  | 


able  allotments — thus  practically  developing  a  great  principle  in 
social  economics,  that  happiness  worthy  of  the  name  can  only  be 
secured  when  it  is  based  upon,  and  co-existent  with,  the  com- 
forts and  the  enjoyments  of  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded  ? 
Talk  of  the  might  of  wealth,  and  we  question  not  its  power, 
though  when  not  conjoined  with  felt  responsibility  it  may  be  a 
power  to  blast  rather  than  to  bless — a  power  to  repel  rather  than 
to  attract ;  but  ally  it  with  the  twin  sisters  of  benevolence  and 
beneficence,  and  how  great  is  its  elevating  influence,  how  genial 
its  sway  !  Hard  and  deeply  debased  must  that  heart  be  that 
the  power  of  kindness  will  not  soften  and  ameliorate. 

It  is  sometimes  unfortunate  to  hear  a  great  deal  in  praise  of  a 
place  before  you  see  it.  Even  Niagara  has  failed  to  transport 
some  visitors,  because  from  being  previously  excited,  it  did  not 
come  up  to  what  they  had  conceived.  We  were  next  to  informed 
we  could  not  pick  a  fault  with  Lough  Crew,  and  that,  perhaps, 
just  set  us  on  the  look  out  for  one,  even  when  surrounded  with 
so  much  to  admire.  Our  readers  must  judge  for  themselves 
whether  we  succeeded,  or  if  it  is  all  a  matter  of  imagination. 

The  position  of  the  mansion  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
backed  on  the  east  or  garden  side  by  a  rising  glade  of  turf,  and 
swelling  out  at  the  sides  to  high  ground  clothed  with  timber. 
On  the  west  or  entrance  front,  after  a  broad  terrace  of  gravel 
and  mown  terraces  of  grass,  there  is  a  beautiful  valley  clothed 
with  the  richest   verdure,    extending   onwards   to  the   kitchen 
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garden,  Ihe  best  part  of  a  mile  distant,  and  far  beyond,  dotted 
and  grouped  with  trees  somewhat  sparingly.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  valley  the  ground  gradually  rises  and  swells  into  mounds 
and  hills  covered  with  thriving,  well-managed  timber,  the  eye 
going  onwards  until  it  rests  on  Mullagh  Meim  and  the  ruins  of 
Mullough  Castle.  On  the  north  side  after  passing  over  the  park, 
the  eye  rests  on  the  mountain  of  Cairn  Bawn  some  900  feet  in 
height,  covered  with  timber,  except  bare  promontories  on  the 
top,  showing  the  bold  and  craggy  rock,  and  thus  throwing  a 
dash   of  the  romantic   over   the  rich   picturesque.     Other  fine 


mountains,  as  Stiene-na-Calliagh  and  Carrickbreak,  are  se?n  » 
little  more  distant.  Now,  from  the  garden  front  you  see  nothing 
but  the  grass  in  the  park  outside  the  balustrade,  and  some  trees  in 
the  distance,  and  from  the  ground  rising  in  every  direction  you 
can  see  nothing  more.  From  thesij  facts  alone  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  garden  front  and  the  entrance  front  should 
be  reversed,  and  the  one  be  substituted  for  the  other. 

These  are  matters  for  which  most  likely  no  one  living  is  now 
to  blame,  if  blame  there  is,  and,  therefore,  we  may  obtain  what 
instruction  we  can  from  this  fine  place  without  giving  any  oifen 
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Fig.  1.  Sectional  line  ihiouali  terraces,  mansi 
to  the  inch.    Valley  falls  at  A,  and  glade  rises  at  i 


n,  and  flower  garden.    The  Hi 


flower  garden  broken  lor  room.    Lir 


other  places  about  60  feet 


Fig,  2.  Supposed  crosa  line  of  ground  on  each  side  at  b,  showing  that  no  view  can  be  obtained  there.    At  o  would  be  the  position  for  Araucarias,  .fcc. 
Fig.  3.  Supposed  line  across  and  on  each  side  of  the  valley  from  a,  so  as  to  give  some  idea  of  the  expanded  magnificent  view. 


whatever.  That  a  clear  judgment  may  be  formed,  we  subjoin 
fig.  1,  which  represents  a  line  drawn  at  something  like  60  feet  to 
the  inch  from  the  falling  park  at  A  on  the  west  side,  to  the 
rising  park  at  B  on  the  east  side,  passing  the  grass,  terraces,  and 
slopes,  the  gravel  terrace  at  entrance  front,  D,  the  mansion,  c, 
the  flower  garden,  e,  and  the  rising  park  beyond.  Suppose  you 
stood  on  the  east  front  of  the  mansion,  or  at  any  part  of  the 
line  E,  in  the  flower  garden,  you  can  see  little  beyond  the  garden 
if  disposed  to  try,  as  the  ground  rises  in  a  glade  in  the  centre 
and  swells  to  the  north  side  and  rises  more  abruptly  and  steeply 
on  the  south  side,  until  the  park  loses  itself  in  dense,  beautiful 
woods.  But  just  return  to  the  west  side  and  stand  upon  any 
part  of  the  terrace  at  D,  and  either  look  down  along  the  slopes 
and  grass  terraces,  and  the  beautiful  valley,  or  lift  your  eyes  and 


allow  them  to  sweep  the  grand  panorama  on  each  side  of  that 
valley,  a  cross  line  of  which,  fig.  3,  gives  no  idea,  and  then 
say  if  you  would  not  vote  for  that  side  of  the  mansion  being 
made  the  garden  front,  and  that  the  windows  of  the  best  rooms 
should  have  commanded  that  prospect. 

From  the  plan  of  the  flower  garden  (which  see)  an  idea  mi;. 
be  formed  of  the  size  of  this  fine  Grecian  building,  budt,  as  well 
as  the  offices,  of  hewn  greyish  limestone,  but  from  there  being 
only  one  wing,  and  the  handsome  and  commodious  stables  and 
yards  being  clustered  to  the  north  and  east  of  that  wing,  the 
mansion  though  massive  in  its  appearance,  is  somewhat  one- 
sided, and  therefore  at  present  so  far  unsatisfactory. 

The  terraces  on  the  west  side  have  been  well  laid  out,  and  are 
beautifully  kept.      The  width  of  theBe  terraces  and  slopes  is 
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given  on  the  sectional  line.  The  length  of  the  gravel  is  232  feet, 
of  the  top  verge  of  grass  261  feet,  the  first  slope  300  feet,  the 
level  landing  343  feet,  and  the  slope  reaching  the  level  of  the 
pari  about,  370  feet,  nicely  finished  and  levelled  at  the  ends,  and 
lengthening  as  they  reach  the  valley. 

IN  on-,  let  us  open  the  gate  and  get  into  the  beautiful  small 
flower  garden,  the  very  simplicity  of  the  arrangements  adding  a 
charm  to  the  superior  management.  For  all  that  is  said  above, 
do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  do  not  feel  that,  such  a  shut-in 
garden  has  many  advantages.  To  many  calm,  retiring  spirits  it 
would  be  more  prized  than  the  most  splendid  combination  of 
terraces,  and  owners  in  all  such  matters  will  and  should  consult 
their  own  tastes.  This  garden  breathes  the  very  essence  of 
comfort,  repose,  and  tranquillity.  Dazzling  magnificence  is 
quite  another  affair.  One  thing  seemed  to  intimate  that  some 
arrangements  were  yet  in  abeyance.  At  the  north  end,  close 
to  a  high  wall  already  there,  a  site  remains  set  out  for  a  large 
conservatory,  with  a  raised,  sweeped-in,  semicircular  terrace  of 
gravel  and  grass  in  front  of  it.  A  communication  could  be 
made  easily  between  such  a  conservatory  and  the  wing  part  of 
the  mansion.  From  that  conservatory  and  the  terrace  in  front 
of  it,  as  fine  a  view  will  be  obtained  of  the  garden  as  from  the 
windows  in  the  mansion.  The  only  objection  will  be,  that  the 
conservatory  and  terrace  at  one  end  will  form  the  chief  points  of 
interest,  unless  in  the  way  of  uniformity  there  is  something  of  a 
similar  character  attempted  at  the  other  end.  Taking  these 
things  into  consideration,  and  keeping  ulterior  objects  in  view, 
we  should  clothe  the  wall  at  the  north  end  of  the  terrace,  devote 
the  terrace  itself  to  a  distinct  style  of  gardening,  and  build  a 
span-roofed,  architectural  conservatory  at  the  south  end  of  the 
mansion,  which  would  thus  obtain  light  from  all  directions, 
except  the  north  be  a  balance  and  counterpart  to  the  north 
wing  of  the  house,  and  interfere  less  with  the  unity  of  the 
present  flower  garden,  whilst  a  communication  could  at  once  be 
formed  between  the  drawing  or  dining-room  (we  forget  which) 
and  the  conservatory. 

The  flower  garden  at  present  is  bounded  by  a  low  balustrade, 
surmounted  by  a  stout,  elegant  iron  fence,  separating  it  from 
the  park.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  conceal  the  fence,  nor 
is  there  reason  for  doing  so ;  but  between  that  fence  and  the 
walk  there  is  a  broad  margin — say  25  feet  of  turf — and  shrubs 
are  so  placed  on  the  turf  singly  and  in  groups  that  they  hide 
the  fence  in  some  places,  and  show  it  in  others.  There  thus 
seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  aims  which  would  not  appear  if  the 
shrubs  were  thick  enough  to  conceal  the  fence  altogether,  or 
thin  enough  to  permit  each  to  show  itself  separately.  At  pre- 
sent they  form  a  good  background  to  reflect  the  rich  colouring  of 
the  flower-beds,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  protect  them  from  the 
east  winds  that  must  come  sweeping  down  the  incline  of  the 
park.  Most  of  these  shrubs,  too,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  were  flat- 
headed — as  Laurels  and  Arbutus ;  whilst  those  of  a  more  spiral 
character  would  have  been  more  telling  in  contrast  with  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  mansion.  We  could  see  that  Mr.  Milroy 
was  dissatisfied  with  it,  but  did  not  glean  how  he  would 
wish  to  alter  it.  Hardly  anything  is  more  difficult  than  to  do 
such  outside  boundaries  satisfactorily.  Shelter,  background, 
and  contrast  might  be  obtained  by  planting  the  shrubs  in  an 
irregular  belt  near  the  boundary,  and  then  having  a  straight 
row  all  round  of  upright  pyramidal  trees  on  the  grass,  and  far 
enough  apart  from  each  other — such  as  Cypress,  Juniper,  or  the 
Irish  Yew,  grown  not  as  bushes,  but  to  a  single  stem,  and 
allowed  to  feather  out.  If  any  alteration  is  made  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  i3  determined  on. 

Talking  of  shelter  reminds  us  that  in  this  large  place  there  is 
little  of  the  exotic  in  woodland  scenery — at  least,  we  do  not 
recollect  much  of  that  as  a  feature.  Now  a  few  spiral  evergreens 
outside  near  the  east  boundary,  and  some  small  groups  of  the 
hardiest  and  showiest  Pinuses  in  the  foreground,  and  Declaras, 
Araucarias,  and  Wellingtonias  on  the  steeper  bnks  on  the  south 
side,  would  alike  yield  to  shelter,  and  prove  a  distinct  feature 
and  object  of  attraction. 

The  width  of  the  garden  on  the  south  side  is  235  feet.  For  the 
chief  bulk,  from  that  you  must  deduct  the  width  of  the  mansion. 
The  length  from  the  boundary  wall  on  the  north  to  the  balustrade 
on  the  south  is  278  feet.  The  garden,  notwithstanding  the  winds 
and  rains,  was  a  perfect  blaze  of  colour,  each  bed  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  far  less  of  foliage  seen  than  we  could  have  expected 
after  such  rains.  It  was  thus  planted,  beginning  at  the  steps 
from  the  saloon.  At  first  the  beds  being  opposite,  and  then  the 
cross  system  of  planting  being  adopted,  1,  1,  Golden  Chain  and 


Lobelia  speciosa  ;  2,  2,  Heliotrope  edged  with  Scarlet  Ivy-leaved 
Geranium;  3,  3,  Bine  Bonnet  and  Prince  of  Oude  Verbenas ; 
4,  4,  Punch  and  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums ;  5, 5,  Mrs.  Lennox  and 
Silver  Queen  Variegated  Geranium ;  6,  6,  Rose  Queen  and 
Christine;  7,  7,  Countess  of  "Warwick  and  Flower  of  the  Day 
Variegated  Geraniums;  8,8,  Commander-in-Chief  and  Cerise 
Unique  Geraniums;  9,9,  Aurea  floribunda  Calceolaria  and  Prince 
of  Orange  Calceolaria;  10,  10,  Lord  Baglan  and  Brillante  de 
Vaise  Verbenas;  11,  ll,Alphonsineand  Geant  des  Batailles  Ver- 
benas;  12,12,  Knyi  and  Viscosissima  Calceolarias;  13, 13, Purple 
King  and  Ariosto  Verbenas ;  It,  11,  Alma  and  Annie  Variegated 
Geraniums,  each  bordered  with  blue  Lobelia ;  15,  15,  Bridal 
Bouquet  and  Bijou,  each  bordered  with  Lobelia  ;  16,  16,  Shrub- 
land  Rose  and  Smith's  Superb  Petunia,  bordered  by  Variegated 
Alyesum  ;  17,  Bine  Salvia,  strong  plants  of  Lady  Plymouth 
Geranium,  and  Perilla  nankinensis ;  18,  Gazania  eplendens, 
edged  with  low  border  of  Variegated  Mint ;  19, 19,  dark  Purple 
Zelinda  Dahlia,  bordered  with  rich  wreath  of  Mangles'  Varie- 
gated Geranium ;  20,  20,  Trenthsm  Rose  and  Judy  Cerise 
Geraniums;  21,21,  Imperial  Crimson  and  Newlii  Geraniums, 
two  fine  match  beds  ;  22,  Heliotrope  just  in  front  of  a  principal 
window  ;  23,  23,  as  terrace  ;  1,  1,  Lobelia  Roi  Leopold  ;  2,  Fairy 
Nymph  and  Attraction  ;  3,  3,  Lady  Dorothy  Nivill  and  Lady 
of  Loretto  ;  4,  4,  General  Pelissier  and  Masterpiece. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention  a  few  facts  respecting  some  of 
these  plants,  the  results  of  observation  and  the  statements  freely 
given  by  Mr.  Milroy.  Newlii,  a  dwarf,  crimson  Nosegay  Gera- 
nium, grew  freely  and  bloomed  most  abundantly  though  the 
season  was  so  wet.  Imperial  Crimson,  two  shades  darker,  docs 
equally  well.  The  two  make  fine  matjh  beds.  Countess  of 
Warwick  is  considered  the  best  Variegated,  a  strong  grower,  a 
fine  bloomer,  and  keeps  the  bright  horseshoe  mark  almost  as 
fine  as  Attraction  in  that  respect,  but  vastly  superior  to  it  in  habit 
and  colour  of  flower.  A  match  for  it  would  be  an  acquisition. 
Bridal  Bouquet,  Alma,  Annie,  and  others  only  do  well  in  dry 
weather.  Conway's  Princess  Alice  and  Emperor  of  the  French 
are  too  strong  growers  for  beds,  but  do  admirably  for  pots. 
Trentham  Rose,  and  what  is  called  Judy  Cerise,  match  well, 
Masterpiece,  Richmond  Gem,  and  General  Pelissier,  ditto  ;  Lady 
of  Loretto,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  ditto  ;  and  Bijou  and 
Mrs.  Lennox,  as  Silver-edged.  In  Pinks,  Christine,  and  Rose 
Queen,  first-rate  matches  and  a  mass  of  bloom.  All  salmon 
colours  are  only  fit  for  pots  in  that  moist  climate.  I  noticed 
also  many  others,  as  a  strong-growing  Ring  of  Scarlets,  a  bright 
scarlet,  General  Simpson,  Mrs.  Smith,  resembling  Rubens,  and 
many  others  under  a  course  of  trial. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  background  given  by  the  shrubs 
already  referred  to,  the  great  charm  of  this  garden  consisted  in 
the  grouping  of  the  beds  round  the  fountain,  the  open  space 
thus  secured  by  water  and  gravel  for  repose,  and  the  compara- 
tive thinness  with  which  the  beds  are  placed  on  each  side.  Had 
the  whole  space  been  covered  with  beds  as  thickly  as  those  round 
the  fountain,  a  vast  number  more  plants  would  have  been 
required,  and  the  effect  on  the  whole  would  have  been  anything 
but  heightened.  For  these  beds,  and  for  the  conservatory  when 
it  comes,  even  if  everything  else  continues  as  it  is,  a  preparatory 
establishment  near  at  hand  will  be  requisite.  We  presume  that  at 
present,  the  plants  are  taken  from  the  kitchen  garden. 

Outside,  again,  on  the  terrace  of  gravel  we  noticed  how  clean 
and  nice  it  was.  The  approaches,  too,  as  far  as  we  saw  them, 
had  been  very  substantially  made.  We  were  little  on  any  of 
them,  except  the  one  leading  north-eastward  in  the  direction  of 
the  farm.  The  gravel,  after  heavy  rains,  was  smooth  and  firm, 
the  curves  very  easy  and  graceful,  the  grass  verges  short  and 
green  ;  both  sides  planted  with  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  ; 
one  side  rising  into  swelling  mounds,  and  the  other  side  sinking 
into  glades  and  glens.  With  all  this  there  might  have  been 
monotony  ;  but  this  is  thoroughly  avoided  by  the  variety  given 
to  the  width  of  the  grass  margins.  Now  a  shrub  comes  within 
a  couple  of  feet  of  the  roadway  ;  anon  a  bold  sweep  of  lawn,  from 
cutting  out  and  thinning;  again  a  lesser  sweep,  along  which 
the  eye  passes  as  traversing  a  line  of  beauty  ;  and  thus  from  end 
to  end  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  change  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  pleasing.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The  eye 
of  the  artist  was  necessary  to  form  that  roadway  ;  the  eye  of  an 
artist  is  just  as  perceptible  and  as  necessary  now  to  prevent  the 
beauty  becoming  monotonous. 

The  dignity  of  the  mansion  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
approaches  rise  to  it.  Standing  on  the  gravel  terrace  you  can 
see  that  on  the  south  and  the  north  sides  winding  up  the  hill. 
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There  is  not  much  to  be  said  against  this,  farther  than  that  the 
best  road  is  no  ornament  in  itself  in  extended  park  scenery.  In 
an  avenue  leading  straight  to  the  entrance-door  this  cannot  bo 
avoided.  Approaches  entering  on  the  gravel  front  at  right  angles 
should  be  seen  as  little  as  possible  before  they  get  there.  This 
could  be  managed  easily  in  the  present  case.  On  the  north 
side  especially  the  road  comes  near  enough  the  sloping  terraces 
for  complete  safety  on  a  foggy  night.  A  group  of  trees  already 
exist,  behind  which  the  approach  could  wind  as  gracefully  as 
now  and  enter  at  once  on  the  terrace.  So  much  for  the  terrace. 
I  have  dreamed,  however,  and  that  repeatedly,  that  the  day  will 
come,  though  I  may  not  have  the  happiness  to  see  it,  when  the 
improvements  on  the  estate,  and  the  comforts  of  the  workpeople 
(now,  as  it  is  right  they  should  be,  matters  of  the  first  impor- 
tance) shall  be  carried  so  nearly  to  a  point  of  completion,  that 
such  a  craving  will  be  felt  to  find  something  fresh  to  do  and  to 
obtain  an  outlet  for  the  increased  rent-roll,  that  these  fine 
approaches  will  be  swept  round  to  the  now  garden  front.  A 
splendid  conservatory  will  adorn  the  south  side  of  the  mansion, 
and  these  wide  terraces  of  gravel  and  grass,  now  somewhat 
meaningless,  will  be  changed  into  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Italian  artistic  gardening ;  and  then  even  Chatsworth  and 
Shrubland  will  have  to  look  after  their  laurels  lest  a  rival  should 
come  from  the  Emerald  Isle  to  contend  for,  and  to  win  and 
wear  the  wreath  of  the  conqueror.  R.  Fish. 

(2b  te  continued.} 


sweet  scented,  quite  equal  to  tho  Clove.  No  person  ought  to  bo 
without  it  that  grows  Carnations.  Tho  way  I  manage  after 
getting  them  from  the  nursery,  if  at  all  leggy,  is  to  peg  them 
down  in  the  pot.  In  following  that  plan,  1  have  grown  them  3 
feet  through  and  the  same  in  height  by  the  second  year  ;  and 
they  flower  from  October  till  February. — B. 


PREVENTION  OF  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

I  AK  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Pownall  should  take  exception 
at  my  remarks  on  his  paper  of  the  3rd  instant.  In  taking  up 
the  pen  en  a  subject  with  which  personally  I  was  practically 
unacquainted,  I  laid  myself  open  to  attack.  I  beg  to  withdraw 
my  charge  of  Mr.  Pownall's  rashly  and  publicly  condemning  the 
system.  I  still  maintain  that  the  printed  directions  are  "plainly 
and  lucidly  expressed,"  and  can  bear  but  one  meaning — viz., 
that  the  Potato  haulms  are  covered  entirely  with  earth.  But,  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Shortt,  I  discovered  that  this  was  not 
what  he  himself  intended  to  convey.  Mr.  Milford  wrote  the 
letter  in  question,  and  he  held  the  opinion  that  tie  whole  haulm 
must  be  covered.  Mr.  Shortt,  at  the  time,  objected  that  Buch 
was  not  his  view  or  practice ;  but  the  paper  was  not  altered. 
Mr.  Shortt's  own  practice  is,  as  Btated  in  the  footnote  added  to 
my  remarks,  previously  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher. 

This  will  tend  to  prove  that  both  systems  will  answer  in 
arresting  the  disease ;  but  the  total  covering  of  the  tops  would, 
doubtless,  put  a  stop  to  further  growth  in  the  tubers. 

I  still  maintain  that,  take  the  printed  directions  as  they  stand, 
or  modify  them  to  suit  Mr.  Shortt's  real  intention,  Mr. 
Pownall  himself  misapprehended  then'  meaning  ;  that  to  twist 
the  tops,  "  hayrope  fashion  on  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  and  then 
put  the  earth  of  the  furrow  over  that,"  was  totally  at  variance 
with  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  text.  Although  the  words, 
"If  I  understand  it  aright,  the  principle  is,"  &c,  were  UBed  by 
me,  I  did  not  in  the  least  intend  to  imply  that  there  was  the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  written  directions.  Besides,  Mr,  Pownall  will  see  that  I 
used  this  expression  in  the  footnote,  after  having  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Shortt  of  the  error  contained  in  the  published  letter. 
From  a  conversation  of  only  a  few  minutes-  duration,  I  might 
not  have  felt  so  qualified  to  speak  unreservedly  as  if  a  paper  of 
written  directions  were  lying  before  me. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  crop  obtained  by 
Mr.  Shortt,  but  understood  it  to  have  been  a  good  one ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  disease,  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
the  exception  proves  the  rule.  Four  tubers  only  were  affected, 
and  these  were  taken  from  the  extreme  end  of  a  row,  which  were 
not  perhaps  so  well  protected  by  the  earthy  covering. 

Although  the  syBtem  has  not  been  personally  tried  by  me, 
yet  I  have  seen  it  carried  out  in  my  father's  garden  ;  and,  as 
stated  in  my  last,  with  satisfactory  results.  Perhaps  a  garden 
under  my  own  care  would  not  have  afforded  me  a  better 
opportunity  of  watching  the  experiment. —  S.  Bevan  Fox. 


TEEE  CARNATION  THE  BRIDE. 

My  employer  purchased  the  Bride,  with  some  others,  twelve 
months  ago.  I  have  now  two  fine  plants  in  flower.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  and  as  large  as  the  old  Boule  de  Feu ;    very 


FLUE  HEATING  A  CUCUMBER-HOUSE. 

I  have  a  lean-to  house  that  I  think  of  growing  Cucumbers 
in.  Along  the  front  wall,  looking  south,  is  a  brick  pit,  3  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  4  inches  deep.  The  furnace  is  at  the  east  end. 
I  think  of  running  a  flue,  three  bricks-on-edge  deep,  carrying  it 
along  the  centre,  and  bringing  it  back  by  the  north  wall,  which 
is  8  feet  6  inches  high.  Shall  I  get  bottoin-heat  enough,  and 
what  height  should  the  slate  be  above  the  flue,  and  what  is  the 
best  covering  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  ?  Would  slate 
do  at  8  feet  from  the  furnace  ?  Also  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me 
if  I  should  leave  any  holes  in  the  wall  to  let  the  heat  out  into 
the  house,  and  at  what  distance  should  they  be  above  the  flue, 
how  large  and  how  far  apart. — L.  B. 

[We  have  said  bo  much  about  all  sorts  of  heat  from  flues 
lately  that  some  of  our  friends  tell  us  we  arc  getting  flue-crazed. 
There  is  not  a  single  idea  we  can  advance  but  has  been  given  to 
repletion  in  late  Numbers.  We  Bhould  prefer  your  flue  for 
3  yards  or  so  from  the  furnace  to  be  brick-ou-bed — in  fact,  for  a 
lasting  affair,  if  we  did  not  have  it  so  high,  we  would  make  the 
whole  of  the  flue  in  this  pit  briek-on-bed,  and  that  open  in  the 
house  brick-on-edge.  Have  stout  slate  by  all  means  a  foot  above 
the  flue,  if  such  you  prefer.  We  have  scores  of  times  stated  what 
we  like  better,  and  which  cannot  waste  or  break,  and  that  is  clinker 
and  rubble,  finishing  with  fine-washed  gravel  before  we  put 
the  soil  on.  You  might  have  an  opening  in  the  side  wall  every 
5  feet  of  16  inches  by  0  inches  if  you  forced  early.  If  you  did  not 
commence  until  February  or  March  you  would  need  no  openings 
at  all ;  the  flue  in  the  house  will  give  plenty  of  atmospheric 
heat.  We  presume  you  do  not  mean  covering  any  part  of  the 
flue  with  slate.  As  to  the  coverings  that  would  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat,  we  do  not  know  whether  you  mean  coverings  on 
the  glass  or  coverings  on  the  flue.  In  the  former  case  the  best 
covering  would  be  rough  wool,  covered  with  a  waterproofed 
surface.] 

CUTTING  DOWN  OLD  LEAFLESS  HOLLIES. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  I  ought  to  do  with  my  Hollies  ? 
The  last  winter  killed  all  the  leaves  and  twigs.  In  the  spring 
the  twigs  were  all  clipped  off,  leaving  long  bare  arms  standing 
out  in  all  directions.  These  boughs  last  summer  put  out  a 
cluster  of  short  spurs  at  their  extremities  ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
branches  are  bare.  Small  shoots  here  and  there  grow  out  of  the 
main  stem.  I  fear  me  these  long  naked  branches  with  their 
tufts  of  green  leaves  will  never  put  out  sufficient  shoots  to  hide 
their  nakedness.  These  trees  used  to  hide  very  completely  ugly 
walls,  and  I  am  afraid,  judging  from  their  present  condition, 
they  will  never  make  a  cover  again.  Am  I  right  in  my  fore- 
bodings ?  Should  I  prune  all  these  bx'anches  off  close  to  the 
main  stem,  or  should  I  dig  the  trees  up  (trees  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  old),  and  start  afresh  ?— An  Old  Subscribee. 

[At  the  end  of  next  April  cut  the  injured  Hollies  completely 
to  the  very  surface  of  the  ground.  That  is  the  only  plan  by 
which  to  test  whether  the  frost  was  the  real  cause  of  their  dying 
so  much,  or  if  the  cause  might  not  have  been  at  tho  roots.  If 
the  frost  was  the  cause  you  will  have  abundance  of  strong 
healthy  shoots  up  directly  from  the  roots,  or  stools  as  gardeners 
call  them,  and  some  of  the  young  shoots  will  be  from  3  feet  to 
4  feet  in  length,  or  ought  to  be  from  stubs  which  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  old.  Recollect,  however,  that  if  you 
leave  only  4  inches  of  the  old  steins  above  the  ground  un- 
cut, you  will  miss  the  mark.  This  caution  is  not  for  yourself 
only,  but  for  all  whom  it  may  concern  about  Hollies.  It  is  well 
known  that  old  injured  Hollies  will  keep  for  forty  years  in  a 
state  between  starvation  and  death  ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known 
that  if  the  roots  are  good  they  would  Btart  afresh  in  forty  weeks, 
if  the  whole  of  the  plants  above  the  collar  or  ground-line  were  cut 
ofF.  Also,  that  if  any  lengths  of  the  old  stumps  are  left  the  roots 
can  hardly  budge.  If  your  stools  are  not  in  prime  promise  by 
next  October,  grub  up  the  whole  lot  at  once,  and  have  done 
with  them.     Trench  and  drain  the  ground  and  "  start  afresh."] 
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GAEDEN  COTTAGE  AT  LINTON  PARK. 


GROUND     PLAN  OF 
GARDEN  COTTAGE 

LINTON     PARK 


VERANDAH 


In  the  cottage,  of  which  the  above  is  an  engraving,  resides  our  I  Kentish  rag  stone,  with  oak  timbers,  and  the  roof  of  plain  and 
able  correspondent    Mr.  Robson.     It  is  substantially  built  of  |  scollop  tiles  m  alternate  rows.     It  is  situated  in  the  park  a  sliort 
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distance  from  the  garden,  and  being  on  a  rising  ground  with  its 
principal  front  to  the  south,  it  is  perfectly  drr. 

We  also  give  a  ground  plan,  which  shows  four  rooms  and  a 
pantry,  and  on  the  floor  ab.jve  these  are  four  good  bedrooms  and 
a  stove  closet.  There  are  also  two  good  cellars  underneath  the 
two  front  rooms.  The  outbuildings,  consisting  of  a  washhouse, 
&c,  are  also  good,  the  whole  being  well  fitted  up  in  every  way. 

As  8"nie  inquiry  has  been  made  through  our  pages  of  Pitch 
Pine  as  being  suitable  for  hothouse  buildings,  we  may  say  that 
the  staircase  of  this  cottage,  as  well  as  some  excollcnt  cupboards, 
window-shutters,  and  doors,  are  fitted  up  with  this  wood,  which 
being  varnished  looks  remarkably  well. 

Another  room  (the  parlour),  is  fitted  up  with  oak  of  home 
growth,  and  looks  also  well,  no  paint  being  used,  and  it  is  a  divided 
question  whether  the  Pitch  Pine  or  the  English  oak  looks  best. 
Both  are  certainly  good,  as  likewise  is  everything  connected 
with  the  cottage.  Flnvel's  kitchener,  we  were  told,  answers  there 
admirably  as  a  cooking  apparatus,  and,  altogether  we  have 
seldom  seen  a  house,  which,  without  assuming  any  uncalled-for 
outward  show,  contained  so  much  of  the  aids  to  real  comfort. 

Now,  Mr.  Robson  is  head  gardener  at  Linton  Park,  and  the 
question  then  arises,  Is  such  a  cottage  suitable,  and  to  bo  recom- 
mended as  a  model  residence  for  thosi  who  hold  a  similar 
situation  ? 

To  this  a  qualified  answer  must  be  given.  For  a  head 
gardener  at  such  a  residence  as  Linton  Park,  fully  qualified  by 
education  and  attainments,  and  with  a  fitting  salary,  we  do  re- 
commend Mr.  Robson's  cottage  as  an  example  of  what  a  head 
gardener's  dwelling  ought  to  be.  Its  extreme  neatness,  its  good, 
appropriate,  and  well-ordered  furniture,  are  evidence  not  only  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house  being  an  excellent  manager,  but  that 
the  means  are  not  deficient. 

Where  a  gentleman  does  not  reside  in  a  mansion  equal  to  that 
of  Linton  Park,  and  where  the  gardens  are  less  extensive  and 
the  salary  paid  to  the  head  gardener  is  smaller,  then  we  advise 
that  a  less  garden  cottage,  but  one  not  less  comfortable,  be  pro- 
vided ;  for  being  over-housed  is  as  great  an  evil  to  a  gardener  as 
to  aDy  other  member  of  the  community.  In  proof  of  this  we 
give  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  we  received  some  little 
time  since : — 

"  I  know  a  gardener's  cottage  that  cost  more  than  £800,  and 
the  wages  of  the  gardener  are  £70!  How  can  a  man  wilh  a 
family  prudently  furnish  and  keep  such  a  house  on  such  an 
income?  I  find  that  this  furnishing  of  a  house,  and  gentlemen 
expecting  it  to  be  respectably  furnished,  and  on  less  wages  than 
the  above,  is  becoming  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance.  I  know 
one  of  the  best  gardeners,  who  is  just  now  tied  by  the  leg. 
He  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  first-rate  work,  as  artist, 
architect,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  his  wages  have  not  been 
raised  according  to  agreement ;  but  in  furnishing  a  large  house 
he  has  parted  with  his  ready  money,  and  he  feels  himself 
thoroughly  tied  by  the  leg." 


CONSTRUCTION   OF  A    GREENHOUSE. 

I  am  about  to  erect  a  cool  greenhouse  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions : — 33  feet  6  inches,  end  to  end,  12  feet  (in  the  clear)  back 
to  front. 

The  roof  is  hipped.  The  ventilation  I  propose  to  have  by 
means  of  the  two  end-sashes  (under  the  hip),  hanging  in  the 
centres ;  every  alternate  front  sash  will  also  open  on  hinges. 
Will  this  give  sufficient  ventilation?  as  the  roof  will  not  be 
moveable  sashes,  but  fixed  sash-bars.  These  will  be  2J  inches 
by  1J  inch. 

The  framework  of  the  roof  will  be  nine  rafters  5  inches  by 
2^  inches,  the  ridge  5£  inches  by  3  inches  three  tie-beams  6  inches 
by  4  inches  from  head  to  plate  on  back  wall.  Will  this  be  too 
heavy,  or  obstruct  the  light  too  much  ?  Would  not  a  less 
number  of  rafters  be  sufficient?  if  so,  what  number  would  you 
advise  ?  Would  a  less  number  of  rafters  and  stouter  sash-bars 
be  advisable  ?  The  sash-bars  would  have  an  iron  rod  running 
through  the  centre  from  end. 

In  addition  to  the  lie-beams  there  will  be  some  three-quarter- 
inch  rods  from  the  bottom  of  the  hip  to  the  front  roof.  The 
top  hip  and  back  will  be  glazed  with  one-eighth-inch  rolled 
plate.  The  glass  on  the  roof  will  weigh  some  703  ibs  or  800  lbs., 
as  I  shall  use  one-eighth-inch  rolled  plate  in  size  10  inches  by 
12  inches. — Old  Reader. 

[There  is  no   question  but  that  by  the  means  you  propose 


you  will  have  a  very  substantial  house;  and  we  would  not  like 
to  interfero  with  your  own  plans,  as  you  will  like  them  best. 
Your  cross-bearers  might  be  one-and-a-half-inch  iron  rods,  in- 
stead of  wood.  The  number  of  your  rafters  does  away  with 
much  of  the  economy  of  a  fixed  roof.  For  such  a  house  ten 
such  rafters  at  the  ends,  and  two  unequal  divisions  along  the 
middle,  4J  inches  by  3  inches,  would  be  sufficient.  Two  cross- 
bearers  might  go  for  these  two  in  the  middle  to  the  back  wall, 
and  beneath  them  a  pillar  of  wood  or  metal  might  be  placed 
for  your  sized  glass  ;  sash-bars  might  be  used  3  inches  by  li  inch. 
If  you  run  an  iron  rod  all  the  way  in  the  middle  fastened  to  all 
the  bars  there  would  be  no  danger.  However,  we  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  your  plan,  for  it  will  be  stable  and  lasting.  You 
will  not  have  enough  of  ventilation  at  the  back.  Every  other 
sash  should  open  ;  and  if  you  object  to  open  the  doors,  a  piece 
at  the  angle  of  the  roof  at  the  end  should  also  be  made  to  open.] 


DIFFERENCE  IN   TIME   OF  FLOWERING  OF 
CROCUSES  IN  THE   HOUSE. 

NEMOPHILA   INSIGNIS    BLOOMING    IN    DECEMBER. 

Will  you  inform  me  why  Crocuses  planted  in  soil  in  an 
ornamental  pot  on  the  13th  of  September,  are  not  more  forward 
than  some  planted  on  the  8th  of  October  iu  tin  saucers  ?  Those 
first  planted  have  been  in  a  room,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
from  50°  to  60".  The  others  in  one  larger  and  of  lower  tem- 
perature. Also,  can  any  one  tell  me  whether  Nemophila  insignia 
sown  in  September  ever  flowers  in  the  house  at  this  time  of  the 
year?  The  seed  sown  was  Carter's  for  autumn  sowing. — 
Madeline. 

[There  is  six  weeks'  difference  in  the  time  of  flowering  of 
some  Crocuses  in  the  spring.  Then  if  any  of  the  very  late 
kinds  were  potted  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  an  early 
kind  not  till  a  month  later,  the  last  would  now  be  more  forward. 
Nemophila  sown  in  September  will  not  bloom  in-doors  till  next 
March,  or  out  of  doors  till  April.  To  have  it  in  bloom  in 
December  the  seeds  should  have  been  sown  the  last  week  of 
June.  We  had  it  thus  in  bloom  when  snow  was  on  the  ground.] 


BANKS    OF   EARTH    INSTEAD    OF    SHELVES 
IN  A  GREENHOUSE. 

FRUIT  TREES  TRAINED  ON  A  SLATE  ROOF. 

In  a  greenhouse  lately  built  I  purpose  to  have,  instead  of  the 
usual  wooden  shelf  under  the  glass  in  front,  a  bed  of  earth  in  a 
wooden  frame  to  rest  the  pots  upon.  This  promises  to  be  of 
service  in  several  way3 — thus,  plants  like  the  Calceolaria  which 
object  to  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  may  be  plunged  in  it.  In 
summer,  if  the  roots  from  pots  standing  on  it  are  allowed  to  run 
through,  there  will  not  be  so  much  harm  done  when  the  water- 
ing-pot is  forgotten.  Seedlings  again,  may  be  raised  in  it.  I 
shall  have  an  opening  of  2  inches  broad  running  along  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  covered  with  wire,  and  give  the  wood  on 
either  side  a  gentle  slope  towards  this  opening  for  draimge.  If 
this  wood  were  covered  wilh  galvanised  iron  or  zinc,  would  it 
injure  the  roots  ? 

Could  we  grow  Vines  on  such  a  bed  if  it  were  a  foot  deep  ? 
On  the  rocky  terraces  of  southern  lands  they  flourish  in  less 
depth  of  soil  than  this. 

I  once  saw  some  fruit  trees,  in  Scotland,  trained  over  a  slats 
roof.  Having  a  limited  garden  and  some  outhouses  convenient 
for  the  experiment,  I  have  planted  some  Pears  to  be  trained  in 
this  way.  A  slate  roof  must  be  much  hotter  than  a  wall.  Will 
you  tell  me  whether  slate  will  scorch  and  injure  fruit  where 
it  touches  it  ?  If  so,  the  wires  on  which  the  branches  rest  mu6t 
be  at  least  6  inches  from  the  slate. — Wye  Side. 

[You  leave  us  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  the  whole  of  the  questions 
from  not  6tating  the  width  and  height  of  the  proposed  bed 
instead  of  a  shelf.  The  plan  has  been  recommended  in  these 
pages  for  several  purposes.  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  will  do 
well  out,  but  better  not  plunged.  This  may  be  too  much  for 
them,  and  they  might  so  root  out  below  that  you  could  not  move 
them  without  injuring  them.  Mr.  Fish  has  several  times  stated 
how  unsuitable  such  beds  are  for  Pelargoniums,  especially  in 
winter  and  spring ;  but  you  could  accommodate  them  with  a 
board,  or  set  them  on  a  reversed  pot.  As  a  rule,  inside  of  a 
house  you  will  find  it  best  to  raise  seedlings  in  pots,  because  yon 
can  move  them  just  as  you  like  to  harden  them  off,  &c.    Iron  pro- 
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bably  will  not  do  much  harm  under  the  circumstances,  and  zinc 
is  liked  by  the  roots  of  almost  all  plants,  but  if  you  have  a  front 
wall  to  your  house,  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  run  up  a  four-inch 
wall  of  brick  insirle,  with  a  nine-inch  pier  every  8  feet  or  10  feet 
for  the  inside  boundary  of  your  border,  and  by  having  holes  at 
the  base  every  4  feet  or  so,  you  would  let  the  drainage  out, 
unless,  indeed,  you  have  a  pipe  below  the  border  to  take  extra 
water  outside  the  house  at  once,  which  would  be  betterstill?  Tou 
might  then  have  6  inches  or  more  at  the  bottom  of  open  rubble 
for  draining.  If  you  have  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  width,  you  mav 
manage  to  grow  good  Tines  in  a  depth  of  12  inches  or  more,  if 
you  manure  tolerably  well  on  the  surface.  If  you  so  use  it  for 
Vines  it  will  he  advisable  in  placing  plants  on  the  border  in 
winter  to  place  saucers  beneath  them,  and  even  in  summer  to 
beware  that  the  surface  of  the  border  is  not  soaked  in  some 
places  and  too  dry  in  others.  This  plan  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  any  wire  bottoming.  Your  reference  to  southern 
lands  is  not  quite  analagous,  because  often  with  only  a  few  inches 
of  soil  the  roots  can  penetrate  a  good  depth  into  the  crannies 
and  openings  of  rocks.  However,  with  the  cautions  alluded  to, 
we  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  succeed.  If  you  must  use  wood 
instead  of  brick,  then  we  would  advise  you  neither  to  have 
zinc  nor  iron,  but  have  two  boards,  the  outside  some  1£  inch 
thick,  and  it  will  last  longer  if  not  painted,  and  an  inner  board 
separated  from  the  outer  by  an  inch  of  a  division;  this  inner  one 
to  be  half  an  inch  thick,  and  pitched  on  both  sides.  So  done  it 
will  last  a  long  time,  and  when  it  decays  you  may  slip  down 
another  one  whilst  the  outer  board  continues  fresh  and  good. 
A  great  deal  of  money  is  used  in  such  cases  for  painting  to  make 
things  look  nice  and  hasten  decay. 

There  will  bo  little  danger  for  trees  on  slate  roofs,  provided 
when  young  the  branches  do  not  absolutely  touch  the  slates  in 
hot  days — an  inch  or  two  will  be  quite  sufficient.  When  the 
trees  pretty  well  cover  the  space,  the  branches  will  take  no  harm 
if  they  touch  the  slate,  as  the  leaves  will  defend  them.  The 
slates  will  be  warmer  than  a  lighter  wall  in  sunshine,  but  colder 
at  other  times,  and  in  the  hottest  days  the  air  a  few  inches  from 
them  will  be  cooler  than  if  the  wall  was  lighter.] 


GAZANIA  SPLENDENS. 
To  judge  from  the  remarks  of  some  of  your  correspondents, 
as  a  bedding  plant  the  Gazania  has  not  given  them  satisfaction! 
Notwithstanding  their  fierce  onslaught  upon  its  deficiencies,  I 
have  pleasure  in  fully  endorsing  Mr.  Beaton's  opinion  respecting 
it.  When  gardener  at  Lennox  Castle,  in  Stirlingshire,  I  em- 
ployed it  as  extensively  as  I  possibly  could ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  season  proved  to  be  one  of  the  worst  on  record  for 
bedding  plants,  it  gave  me  every  satisfaction,  as  well  as  all  others 
who  saw  it,  especially  my  employers.  When  visiting  Dalkeith 
late  m  autumn  I  saw  it  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Thomson  em- 
ploys it  alone  with  Calceolaria  aurea  floribunda  with  good 
advautage,  its  robust  habit  acting  as  a  good  support  to  the 
Calceolaria.  I  purpose  employing  it  here  (north  of  Ireland) 
next  season  somewhat  extensively,  feeling  convinced,  from  what 
I  have  had  to  do  with  it,  that  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  — 
John  Edlikgton,  Gardener,  Crom  Castle,  Newtown  Butler 
Ireland. 


woee:  for  the  week. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Cauliflowers,  during  the  present  very  mild  weather  the  glasses 
Bhould  be  left  off  day  and  night,  to  prevent  their  drawing. 
Divest  the  plants  of  dead  leaves,  and  look  frequently  for  slugs. 
Celery,  as  it  still  continues  to  grow  vigorously  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  earth  it  up,  that  whenever  frost  may  set  in  it  will  not 
be  injured  so  much  as  it  otherwise  would.  Rerls  to  be  taken 
up,  and  planted  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  introduced  into  heat  as 
wanted  for  use.  Lettuce,  the  young  plants  in  frames  to  have 
the  glasses  left  off  day  and  night  during  mild  weather.  Watch 
narrowly  for  slugs,  as  they  are  particularly  fond  of  this  plant 
Mushrooms,  horse-droppings  to  be  now  saved  for  spring  beds  : 
this  is  the  best  season  for  saving  them,  as  horses  usually  have 
more  dry  food  than  during  the  summer.  The  beds  in  bearing 
to  be  cleared  from  wet  litter  about  every  week,  and  a  covering 
of  dry  hay  put  next  to  the  bed,  over  which  must  be  laid  suffi- 
cient dry  straw  or  other  covering  to  preserve  the  beds  from  frost. 


Shubarl,  keep  up  a  succession  of  this  moBt  useful  esculent  by 
potting  old  roots,  and  introducing  them  into  a  heat  of  60°. 

FLOWER    GAEDEN. 

Shrubs  may  still  be  planted  in  favourable  weather  in  all  ordi- 
nary garden  soils  ;  but  where  the  ground  to  be  planted  is  of  a 
clayey  nature,  and  in  an  unkind  state  at  present,  it  will  be  better 
to  postpone  planting  until  spring,  meantime  using  eve 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  ground  by  digging,  or  trenching 
and  ridging,  for  greater  exposure  to  the  pulverising  influence  of 
frosts  and  thaws,  to  bring  it  into  a  better  state  for  planting  in 
the  spiing.  Rose-borders  and  beds  to  be  well  dressed  with 
manure,  which  should  be  forked  in  lightly  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  roots. 

FRUIT    GAEDEN. 

Some  wall  trees — as  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &e. — are  often 
attacked  by  a  species  of  scale  insect :  where  such  enemies  are 
visible  the  iufested  trees  should  be  well  washed  with  a  mixture 
of  soft  soap,  tobacco  water,  and  lime  ;  half  a  pint  of  turpentine 
to  be  added  to  four  gallons  of  the  mixture  when  they  are  much 
infested.  The  lime  is  added  to  give  consistence  to  the  mixture, 
and  to  show  that  no  parts  of  the  tree  are  missed  in  dressing. 
The  mixture  to  be  applied,  if  possible,  in  dry  weather,  that  it 
may  remain  on  for  some  time.  Apple  trees  against  walls,  or  as 
espaliers,  to  be  pruned.  Cut  off  that  part  of  the  spur  which 
bore  fruit  last  summer  down  to  the  fruit-bud  formed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  spur,  taking  out  all  bruised  or 
cankery  branches,  and  leave  a  regular  supply  of  wood  through- 
out the  whole.  In  pruning,  cut  away  all  shoots  from  Goose- 
berry trees,  except  one  or  two  springing,  as  near  as  can  be 
obtained  from  the  origin  of  each  main  branch.  Shorten  the 
young  shoot  left  at  the  top  of  each  branch  to  about  ten  or  twelve 
buds,  and  leave  throughout  the  tree  the  fruit-hearing  branches 
about  6  inches  apart.  In  pruning  the  Currant  keep  a  good 
supply  of  young  shoots  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
and  cut  out  more  or  less  of  the  old  every  year,  never  allowing  a 
branch  to  remain  more  than  four  or  five  years,  and  head  in  the 
young  shoots  at  the  top  to  about  two  eyes  of  the  main  branch 
from  whence  they  sprung.  Where  the  Gooseberry  and  Cur- 
rant trees  are  old  and  covered  with  moss  a  good  dredging  of 
powdered  quicklime  put  on  when  the  bark  is  moist  v. ill  entirely 
destroy  it,  rendering  the  stems  clean  and  the  bark  healthy. 
Prune  the  Raspberries  in  the  open  quarters ;  cut  away  all  shoots 
that  bore  fruit  last  summer. 

STOVE. 

A  moderate  heat  from  50°  to  60"  to  be  kept  up  with  plenty  of 
air.  The  Ixoras  to  be  elevated  near  the  glass  to  set  their 
bloom  ;  keep  them  comparatively  dry.  Stephanotis,  Allamandas, 
&c,  to  be  potted  and  trained  preparatory  to  starting  them  into 
growth  after  Christmas.  The  staking  of  all  succulent  plants 
to  be  proceeded  with  in  weather  unfavourable  for  out-door 
operations. 

GREENHOUSE   AND    CONSEBYATOBY. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  season  when  the  nights 
are  at  their  greatest  length,  and  the  few  hours  of  light  wo  have 
are  but  seldom  clear  and  bright,  and  the  external  atmosphere 
often  changing,  so  that  the  utmost  caution  is  required  in  the 
application  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  Thorough  cleanliness  to 
be  maintained,  every  decaying  leaf  and  blossom  to  be  at  once 
removed,  and  every  kind  of  plant  to  be  supplied,  when  dry  and 
approaching  a  flagging  state,  with  tepid  water.  In  addition  to 
keeping  the  conservatory  gay  with  blooming  plants,  let  the 
arrangement  of  the  pot  plants  bo  occasionally  changed  by  group- 
ing the  plants  somewhat  differently,  and  adding  a  few  striking 
ones — as  some  of  the  hardiest  Palms,  &c. —  for  effect. 
FORCING-PIT. 

Introduce  such  p-ants  as  are  generally  used  for  forcing, 
especially  the  sweet-scented  things — Lily  of  the  Valley,  Sweet 
Briar,  Lilacs,  Roses,  and  bulbous  plants.  All  plants  intended 
for  forcing  to  be  kept  under  temporary  covering  of  some  kind — 
an  open  shed,  or  under  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse.  When 
Achimenes  and  Gloxinias  are  required  to  bloom  early,  a  few  pots 
may  now  be  started  in  bottom  heat. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
As-a  change  from  the  present  mild  to  severe  weather  may 
come  on  suddenly  be  provided  with  ample  means  for  covering 
these  structures,  should  it  occur.  Mignonette  and  Neapolitan 
Violets  will  require  an  abundance  of  air  to  keep  them  from 
damping.      Keep  the  bedding  stock  well   ventilated,   and   the 
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surface  soil  of  the  pots  frequently  stirred.  Dust  with  sulphur 
Verbenas  and  any  other  plants  attacked  with  mildew.  Any- 
thing of  which  there  is  but  a  sparse  supply  of  plants  to  propa- 
gate from  to  be  placed  iu  warm  quarters  at  once,  taking  care  to 
keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  free  from  insects,  mildew,  &e. 

W.  Ebane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Shortly  forked  among  young  Cabbages,  planted  a  few  more 
in  case,  with  all  our  checking  of  growth  of  the  earliest,  a  severe 
frost  might  be  too  much  for  them  ;  but  we  hardly  think  so,  as 
the  leaves  have  been  a  little  flaccid  in  bright  sunshine  ever  since, 
which  will  enable  them  to  stand  frost  better.  Gathered  any 
withered  leaves  from  Brussels  Sprouts,  Scotch  Kale,  &c,  so  that 
the  garden  should  have  no  unpleasant  smell.  Slightly  forked 
again  the  Strawberry-quarter,  to  keep  the  surface  loose  until  we 
get  a  frosty  morning  to  give  a  little  rotten-dung  dressing  between 
the  rows.  Collected  leaves  by  the  side  of  Box-edgings  where 
they  had  blown  by  winds,  and  swept  and  rolled  walks.  Globe 
Artichokes  and  other  things  liable  to  injury  being  previously 
protected  by  litter. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT  OUT  OF  DOORS. 
Top-dressed  young  fruit  trees,  pruned  and  nailed  when  con- 
venient. Gave  all  the  air  possible  to  lean-to  orchard-house. 
Washed  wall  trees,  as  Pears,  Cherries,  &c,  with  soapsuds,  with 
a  handful  of  salt  to  three  or  four  gallons,  which  helps  to  keep 
the  stems  free  of  moss  and  insects.  If  the  suds  are  warm — say 
110°,  it  will  help  much  to  clear  shoots  of  scale.  Cleared  and 
whitewashed  walls  of  houses  in  bad  days,  and  thus  filled  up 
holes  as  much  as  possible,  as  avoiding  nail-holes,  we  prefer 
wire  trellising  decidedly  under  glass  for  fastening  trees  to. 
Shreds  and  the  holes  made  by  nails  are  the  best,  of  all  harbours 
for  insects'  eggs.  Even  on  the  open  wall  it  is  bad  policy  to  use 
a  shred  a  second  time  before  it  has  been  boiled  in  water,  and 
then  dried  before  using.  Even  nails  are  all  the  better  of  getting 
a  good  toast  over  the  fire  in  an  old  kettle  or  shovel.  In  the 
caso  of  decayed  shreds  fastened  to  nails,  the  burning  process  1b 
the  quickest  and  best  for  getting  at  the  nails ;  as,  passed  through 
a  sieve  afterwards,  all  the  ashes  and  bits  of  lime,  &c,  are  at  once 
got  rid  of.  Many  holes  are  made  in  walls  quite  unnecessary 
when  nailing  is  adhered  to  by  at  once  pulling  the  nail  out  of  the 
wall.  It  should  always  be  tapped  on  the  head  gently  at  first, 
which  will  so  far  prevent  it  bringing  a  piece  of  the  plaster  and 
wall  with  it  when  pulled  out. 

PLEASURE    GROUNDS. 

The  leaves  having  now  mostly  fallen,  have  had  on  dry  days 
all  hands  spareable  cleaning  and  sweeping  up,  as  decaying  leaves 
either  on  grass  or  gravel  have  always  a  melancholy  aspect,  and 
besides  every  one  of  them  may  be  turned  to  good  use  in  the 
compost-yard  or  the  fermenting-heap.  The  walks,  from  being  so 
smooth,  have  become  iu  shady  places  a  little  greasy  on  the  sur- 
face, and  after  sweeping  off  what  could  be  thus  had,  the  teeth 
of  a  short-toothed  rake  were  drawn  through  the  worst  places, 
just  to  make  them  rougher,  and  let  the  slight  showers  wash 
the  surface;  and  then,  as  Boon  as  a  little  dry,  they  will  be 
rolled  again,  and  present  a  comfortable  foothold  for  the  feet. 
We  are  no  great  advocates  for  digging  walks  at  any  time,  there 
is  so  much  trouble  in  getting  them  solid  again,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  winter.  Kept  digging  up  the  flower-beds  not  planted 
as  opportunity  offers.  A  smooth  lawn  free  of  worm-heaps  is  a 
pleasant  sight  in  winter.  The  safest  remedy  for  worms  is  water- 
ing with  fresh  limewater.  In  rolling  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  roller  being  heavy  ;  we  generally  for  such  a  purpose  use  a 
wooden  one  formed  of  apiece  of  a  tree  about  1  foot  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  long,  with  wooden  handle.  This  is  very  light,  and 
even  a  stout  lad  can  move  it  over  a  large  space  of  lawn  in  a  few 
hours.  If  the  lawn  is  rough  a  heavy  iron  roll  should  be  used  at 
first.  When  there  is  continual  rolling  worms  do  not  like  it, 
and  are  induced  to  keep  lower  down  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
noise  and  racket. 

IN-DOOES. 

A  fresh  bed  was  made  in  the  Mushroom-house,  adding  a  little 
at  a  time  for  a  fortnight,  and  treading  and  beating  hard  to  keep 
out  the  air.  At  this  season  the  difficulty  is  to  get  it  dry  enough, 
and,  therefore,  we  were  obliged  to  put  a  little  fire  heat  on,  and 
to  let  out  the  steam,  which  would  have  damped  the  beds  too 
much.     Fresh  manure  put  in  a  low  bed  was  covered  with  turfy 


soil  to  keep  down  any  damp  steam  in  this  dull  weather.  The 
turf  will  make  the  bed  all  the  more  lasting.  The  bed  referred 
to  above  has  been  spawned  to-day,  wrapping  each  piece  of  spawn 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  in  a  little  dry  litter  before  inserting 
it,  and,  as  the  heat  seems  all  right,  will  earth  up  in  a  day  or 
two.  As  I  stated  the  other  week,  could  I  get  enough  of  mate- 
rial in  summer  I  would  fill  Ihe  most  of  the  beds  in  the  Mush- 
room-house then,  and  leave  them  unspawned,  and  then  when  I 
wished  to  set  them  going  I  would  mix  3  inches  or  so  of  fresh 
droppings  with  the  bed,  which  would  make  it  heat  kindly  ;  and 
when  all  right  in  that  respect,  insert  the  spawn,  and  cover  with 
soil.  We  have  done  the  same  thing  with  boxes  and  largo  pots, 
and  thus  kept  up  a  regular  supply  with  them  by  spawning  in 
succession.  We  consider  this  a  better  plan  to  depend  upon  than 
using  large  beds  and  large  boxes,  and  expect  them  to  produce 
almost  continuously.  In  some  cases  they  will  do  so,  but  in 
others  they  will  not  produce  longer  than  a  shallower  bed,  and 
then,  as  the  coachman  said,  "  Where  ai'e  you  ?"  when  he  con- 
trasted his  steady  secure-going  pace  with  the  smash  of  the  rail- 
way train. 

Several  correspondents  have  inquired,  What  is  the  best  mate- 
rial for  the  shelves  or  beds  of  a  Mushroom-house  ?  and  I  say 
at  once,  Stone  or  slate.  What  I  use  is  nothing  fine,  and  is 
simply  wood,  and  as  a  piece  rots  we  add  another.  When  that 
is  the  case,  a  sparred  bottom — say  made  of  pieces  3  inches  wide, 
and  2  inches  thick,  and  2  inches  apart,  will  last  longer  than  a 
closer  one,  or  boards  close  altogether.  They  are  ako  more  use- 
ful in  two  ways.  Supposing  that  the  upper  bed  is  made  first, 
and  does  not  come  as  soon  as  you  like,  then  the  preparing  for 
the  under  bed  will  throw  a  little  heat  into  the  upper  one,  and 
set  the  spawn  a-workiug  vigorously.  When  the  bottom  is  thus 
open  a  crop  can  often  be  had  below  as  well  as  above.  Thus 
some  long  litter  is  thrown  over  the  spars  to  prevent  the  shorter 
material  falling  through,  then  an  inch  or  so  of  turfy  soil  is  added ; 
and  if  the  bed  is  made  at  different  times,  so  as  not  to  heat 
violently,  pieces  of  spawn  may  be  strewed  over  the  turfy  soil 
before  the  layers  of  manure  are  added.  In  such  a  case  we  have 
had  the  bottom  of  the  bed  throwing  out  plenty  of  Mushrooms 
between  the  spars ;  and  what  is  rather  singular,  though  most  of 
the  Mushrooms  will  grow  downwards  so  as  to  be  easily  gathered, 
many  will  turn  back,  and  try  and  get  their  hooded  tops  up- 
right into  the  bed  again.  I  have  found  this  move  general  in 
proportion  to  the  darkness  of  the  house. 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN  MAKING. 
This  leads  me  to  recollect,  that,  besides  a  correspondent  to-day, 
I  have  had  seven  inquiries  lately  as  to  the  making  of  Mushroom 
spawn,  and  all  saying  they  can  find  nothing  about  it,  though  if 
my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  it  was  fully  described  about  July 
or  August,  the  most  convenient  time  for  making  Mushroom 
spawn,  because  the  material  can  be  so  easily  dried.  However, 
with  shed  room,  or  the  means  of  drying  under  glass,  &c„  Mush- 
room spawn  may  be  made  at  any  time.  There  are  many  ways 
and  many  materials  for  making  it,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  success- 
fully. I  will  describe  one  of  the  simplest.  The  quantity  may 
be  just  what  you  like,  but  in  similar  proportions.  Take  a  barrow- 
load  of  horse-droppings  as  fresh  as  you  can  get  them,  and  with 
nothing  but  their  own  moisture.  Then  pick  up  half  a  barrow- 
load  of  cowdung  as  thick  as  you  can  get  it.  Break  the  horse- 
dung  nicely,  either  through  the  hands,  or  passing  it  through 
an  inch  sieve.  Then  mix  the  cowdung  and  the  horsedung 
thoroughly  together  with  a  spade,  fork,  or  mallet.  The  better 
it  is  mixed  the  better  it  will  be,  and  if  no  water  is  required 
so  much  the  better.  The  mass  should  be  like  stiffish  leaven.  If 
too  thin  when  beat  together,  we  have  cut  up  some  dry  litter  or 
straw  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  mixed  with  it,  to  give  it  con- 
sistence, as  the  stiffer  it  is,  like  thick  mortar,  the  sooner  it  will 
dry.  The  heap  being  all  ready,  make  a  little  frame,  as  if  for 
brick-making — say  two  boards  10  inches  long  and  3  inches 
deep  for  the  sides,  and  two  ends  4  inches  wide  and  3  inches 
deep,  nailed  together  firmly.  Choose  a  flat  piece  of  board  on 
which  to  make  your  bricks,  and  wet  the  surface  with  water. 
Place  a  pail  of  water  beside  you,  dip  your  frame  into  the  water, 
and  then  place  it  on  the  board,  fill  the  frame  with  the  prepared 
manure,  press  it  firmly  in,  and  draw  a  spade  or  trowel  over  it  to 
make  it  all  level,  and  then  a  stroke  on  the  board  with  one  end  of 
the  frame  and  the  other  held  obliquely,  will  bring  out  your 
brick  of  manure  as  clean  as  any  brick  at  a  brick-making  yard. 
Place  the  bricks  as  made  on  slips  of  boards,  or  at  least  on  a  hard 
surface.     They  will  soon  begin  to  dry,  and  before  the  sides  are 
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at  all  hard  make  two  holes  in  each  brick,  one  3  inches  from  each 
end,  either  with  your  finder  or  with  a  round  stick  of  a  similar 
size.  The  bricks  will  require  turning  several  times — first  on 
their  flat  sides,  and  then  on  their  edges,  until  they  are  nearly  as 
dry  as  common  bricks  are  before  they  are  burned.  Then  these 
holes  must  be  filled  with  spawn,  and  a  little  cowdung,  &c,  us 
before,  daubed  over  them  to  prevent  its  falling  out,  and  a  small 
bed  of  fermenting  matter  being  made,  the  bricks  are  laid  on  it 
and  built  in  a  heap,  as  open  as  possible,  so  that  the  heat  can 
easily  pass  all  through  them  and  around  them,  and  then  they 
are  all  covered  over  with  litter.  Just  as  in  a  Mushroom-bed  the 
heat  must  not  be  too  violent.  About  80°  to  85°,  not  a  degree  more, 
will  do.  The  heap  must  be  frequently  examined,  and  you  will 
easily  perceive  when  the  spawn  is  running,  and  as  soon  a"s  a  brick 
is  permeated  all  through  with  small  white  lines,  it  must  be 
removed  to  a  dry,  cool  place,  where  it  will  keep  good  for  years. 
If  the  lines  or  spawn  roots  are  as  large  as  sewing  threads  they 
are  too  far  gone.  This  is  the  mode  I  generally  practise,  but  in 
all  cases  where  only  a  little  is  used,  it  is  best  to  buy  it  from  a 
respectable  dealer. 

Plants,  &c,  much  as  last  week.— R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so   doing  they 
are   subjected  to    unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense!    All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  ire."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same   sheet   questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on    separate 
communications.     Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Propagating  Geraniums  by  their  Leaves  (W.  Henry).— There  is  little 
or  no  advantage  in  propagating  common  Geraniums  by  their  leaves;  but 
when  cuttings  are  made  of  a  rare  or  valuable  sort,  every  bud  is  of  conse- 
quence.   Then,  instead  of  throwing  pieces  av/av,  every  bud  with  its  leaf  is 
rooted     The  edges  or  the  leaves  of  Geraniums  turning  brown  indicate  the 
want  of  sufficient  moisture  in  the  a:r  around  them. 

Salt  as  a  Manure  for  Grass  Lind  ( IT).—  Apply  it  in  the  spring  with 
the  guano  ;  ten  bushels  to  the  acre  will  be  enough,  sow  broadcast.  Although 
the  good  effect  of  guano  may  be  detected  the  second  year  after  application 
yet  we  prefer  applying  a  smaller  quantity  annually.  Salt  and  guano  are  pre- 
ferable to  lime  as  applications  to  poor  light  land. 

ROYAL    HORT  CULTURAL  SOCIETY'S   EXHIBITIONS   (A     YoUtin    Lady).— Any 

one  may  exhibit  either  fruit  or  flowers,  or  both,  although  not  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

Wild  Flowebs  of  Great  Britain  (Chemicus).-1]m  work  will  include 
all  native  plants  used  in  medicine.  We  never  heard  of  Stainton's  ' '  Infusoria." 

Banksian  Roses  <E.  H.  Y.  IT.).-The  yellow  »nd  white  Banksian  Roses 
never  flower  well  if  they  are  pruned  at  the  same  lime  as  other  Roses.  The 
knife,  or  the  stopping  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  should  not  touch  one  of 
them  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  last  day  of  May.  That  is  the  only 
secret  in  blooming  them,  and  ol  blooming  them  early  too,  if  they  were 
properly  set  off"— that  is,  if  they  were  tut  to  near  the  bottom  the  first 
spring  after  planting  them,  and  more  than  half  way  down  the  second  year 
After  that,  to  be  pruned  like  other  Roses  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering, 
and  at  no  other  time. 

Passion-flowers  and  Ipom.t.as  in  a  Greenhouse  CEfisoJ.-Tou  do  not 
tel  us  what  neat  you  propose  having  in  the  house,  though  that  is  everything 
as  to  the  plants  suitable.  For  common  greenhouse  to  average  45°  in  -winter 
the  two  Passion-Flowcrs  might  he  Colvilli,  blue  ;  racemosa  ccerulea,  purplish' 
And  the  best  Ipomnea  would  be  Sellowii,  a  bright  pink,  the  plants  h  sing  the 
leaves  in  winter.  If  the  house  is  to  be  kept  a  little  warmer- sav  averaging 
50°,  Ipomsua  Learn  would  be  the  best.  To  make  the  most  of  your  spaco  we 
would  divide  it  into  four  by  slate  or  wood,  and  then  have  the  two  Passion- 
Flowcrs,  one  of  the  Ipoma?as,  and  Mandevilla  suaveolens.  All  these  we 
would  advise  you  to  purchase  at  once  if  you  wish  a  quick  show.  Six  inches 
may  be  devoted  to  drainage,  and  9  inches  to  rough  heath  mould  and  rotten 
turllrom  loam,  and  the  upper  part  of  turfy  loam  and  heath  mould,  with 
some  nice  leaf  mould  and  charcoal,  and  plant  as  soon  as  vou  get  the  plant* 
but  give  but  little  water  until  growth  is  proceeding  in  spring.  ' 

Borage  Flowering  {J.  7..). -If  the  seed  of  Borago  officinalis  is  sown 
early  in  the  spring  the  plants  usually,  but  not  always,  bloom  late  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year. 

JifTV?  p""  T!.EEl  Fn.ESH"  Planted  (A.  7J.).-The  shoots  may  as 
we  be  shortened  a  little,  but  it  depends  greatly  on  what  is  wanted.  If  large 
well-furnished  trees  are  wanted,  prune  back  pretty  freely.  If  small  com- 
pact, early-fruiting  plants  are  desired,  we  would  merely  nip  the  points'out. 

Large  Begonias  (7rfcm).-Such  Begonias  will  keep  in  a  temperature  of 
oO  though  the  leaves  may  get  shabby,  but  they  will  stand  one  of  H,'  and 
look  fresher.  The  potting  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  plants,  the  soil 
and  what  is  wanted.     If  we  merely  wished  to  keep  the  p'auts  over  the  winter 


and  the  soil  was  fresh  and  in  good  order,  we  would  k<ep  the  plants  rather 
dry  and  coohsh,  and  not  repot,  ir  we  wished  to  grow  on  now  we  would 
either  top-dress  or  repot.  If  the  soil  was  wet,  sour,  and  clog  y,  we  would 
change  it  in  any  case,  and  put  in  smaller  pots  at  first. 

Flue-heated  Ci;cvmber-Pit  <a  Suturiter).— We  do  not  think  we  can 
add  a  single  word  to  what  we  have  repeatedly  said  of  late  on  growing 
Cucumbers  in  pits  heated  hy  brick  flues.  We  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  covering  the  flue  with  slate.  Is  it  to  go  over  the  common  covering?  We 
have  frequently  stated  that  slate  is  a  bad  covering  for  flues,  especially  if 
near  the  furnace.  We  have  no  information  to  enable  us  to  advise  you  how 
to  manage  your  poultry  to  advantage. 

Glass  Walls  [I.  E.  I..  .-  The  objection  to  glass  walls  when  first  intro- 
duced was  the  small  spate  enclosed  hy  them.  We  would  like  10  feet  or  12 
feet  at  the  base,  ev  n  better  than  8  feet,  and  regular  orchard-houses  rather 
than  glass  walls.  For  all  tender  plants  such  form  of  houses  should  stand 
nearly  north  and  south,  it  in  your  northernmost  wall  you  built  such  a 
house,  and  al'.owed  the  south  front  to  be  completely  covered  with  Peaches, 
you  could  not  expect  those  on  the  northern  side  to  do  quite  so  well,  and  if 
you  forced  the  Peaches  much  it  might  be  too  much  for  Cherries.  If  vou  did 
not  take  the  south  trees  to  the  top,  the  back  ones  would  ripen  pretty  well. 
All  other  things,  no  doubt,  would  do  well ;  and  fruit  all  tlie  better  for  the 
protection  if  plenty  of  air  were  given  in  hot  weather. 

Camellia  Buds  Falling  (,1m  Old  Subscriber).— It  is  not  u  ual  for  un- 
healthy Camellias  to  be  so  covered  with  flower-bud*.  The  evil  you  speak  of 
happens  from  two  causes— when  the  ball  ot  large  plants  has  been  allowed  to 
get  dry  in  the  centre  from  frequent  but  ineffectual  surface-waterings,  and 
when  the  plants  have  become  waterlogged  from  defective  drainage.  In 
either  case  it  will  be  well  to  fresh-pot  in  February.  If  the  latter  cause 
should  be  the  reason  it  may  need  a  smaller  pot  and  light  sandy  soil,  but  the 
bottom  heat  should  be  continued  no  longer  than  the  roots  begin  to  woik 
freely.  They  may  then  be  reported  again,  kept  shaded  and  hardened  off  by 
degrees  after  the  young  wood  is  made.  If  deficient  water  has  been  the 
reason,  finning  the  soil  at  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  raising  a  mound  of  soil 
there  to  throw  the  water  into  and  through  the  centre  of  the  ball,  may  be  all 
that  is  needed,  with  a  little  extra  shaded  heat  when  making  fresh  wood. 

Cinerarias  Damping  Off  (H.  S.).— Do  we  understand  vou  right,  that 
you  can  only  get  to  your  pit  and  give  air  by  the  door?  If  so,  that  explains 
the  whole  affair  of  damping.  The  mere  open  door  will  not  give  a  thorougn 
ventilation,  and  it  may  gi*  e  too  much  in  cold  weather.  The  top  of  the  sashes 
should  be  capable  of  being  raised,  or  openings  should  be  made  in  the  back 
wall,  or  ventilators  placed  in  the  roof  back  and  front.  If  you  put  a  fire  on  in 
dull,  wet,  but  warm  weather,  and  could  not  ventilate  properly,  you  would 
increase  the  damping  and  dripping  of  water.  Air  may  be  given  pretty 
freely  when  the  outside  temperature  is  above  38°,  but  sparingly  if  below 
that.  When  in  flower  the  temperature  should  be  higher.  Your  mode  of 
management  is  right  enough  as  respects  spring  flowers.  If  you  wanted 
them  in  winter  you  must  sow  earlier.  We  may  give  an  outline  "of  manage- 
ment, but  we  could  only  repeat  what  has  been  said.  As  to  many  ways  of 
doing  things,  and  yet  only  one  right  way,  you  are  completely  at  sea.  All 
the  many  ways  may  be  right  ones  if  consistently  followed  out  according  to 
the  circumstances. 

Azalea  Leaves  (T.  II.  J.).  —  On  examining  the  leaves  very  minutely  we 
thought  we  saw  marks  of  where  thiips  had  been  on  one.  all  the  rest  seemed 
right  enough,  and  merely  showing  the  effects  of  age ;  for  it  is  just  as  natural 
for  an  Azalea  to  shed  part  of  its  leaves  as  for  a  Lilac  to  shed  all,  and  a  Laurel 
to  shed  sooie.  If,  however,  you  are  sure  on  inspection  that  there  are  live 
thiips  you  cannot  smoke  the  plants  too  soon ;  and  had  better  repeat  the  pro- 
cess several  times.  We  are  r.ot  sure  of  the  plant :  the  Burning  Bush  is 
Euonymus  americanus,  which  does  not  require  a  pot  or  a  house.  The  Pistol, 
or  Artillery  plant,  is  the  Pilea  muscosa,  a  small  stove  plant  with  a  thicket  of 
leaves  and  small  inconspicuous  flowers.  If  this  is  the  plant  it  will  be  bad  to 
clean,  better  cut  it  back  to  near  the  soil,  wash  it  with  soap  and  water,  take 
away  the  surface  soil  and  transfer  the  plant  to  a  clean  pot  of  the  same  size, 
and  set  it  in  a  warm  place;  and  when  broke  shake  the  old  earth  away  and 
repot.    For  Mushroom  spawn,  see  "  Doings  of  Last  Week." 

Clat  Paint  to  Destroy  Scale  (J.  Jlemoir).— This  for  brushing  over  the 
stem  and  branches  ot  Peach  trees  is  made  in  the  proportions  of  half  a  pound 
of  soft  soap  and  one  pound  of  sulphur  to  four  gallons  of  water  Boil  them 
together,  and  when  cold  add  as  much  clay  as  will  render  the  mixture  of  the 
consistency  of  cream.  "The  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary"  shows  where 
the  emphass  is  to  be  in  pronouncing  each  name;  but  when  you  have  any 
doubt  you  had  better  consult  some  well-educated  person. 

Grass  in  Front  of  IIocse  (D.  T.,  Kent).- Sawing  Italian  Rye  Grass 
wai  a  great  mistake,  as  the  ground  was  intended  for  permanent  pasture- 
No  wonder  that  it  is  coarse,  tufty,  and  unsightly.  We  recommend  that  the 
field  be  entirely  broken  up,  sown  with  Oats,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
seeds  of  the  permanent  grasses  suited  for  the  soil,  which  may  be  obtained  of 
any  seedsmen  who  pay  especial  attention  to  that  object,  and  who  advertise 
in  our  columns. 

Turnips  for  Seed  (TV.). — Let  them  remain  where  they  are  until  Feb- 
ruary. Take  them  up  without  injuring  the  tap  root,  plant  them  in  your 
kitchen  garden,  burying  them  to  half  the  depth  of  the  bulbs,  placing  a  stout 
stake  firmly  by  the  side  of  each  to  tie  the  stems  to  as  they  ascend ;  and 
taking  care  that  no  other  Turnip,  or,  indeed,  any  Cabbagewort  or  Radish 
blooms  in  their  neighbourhood.  A  specimen  of  Globe  Turnips,  12  inches  in 
diameter  is  worth  raising  seed  from. 

Opera  Girls— Tacamahac  (J.  G."  Cumberland).— Opera  Girls  is  the 
popular  name  of  Mantisia  sanatoria.  It  is  drawn  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine," 
t.  1320,  and  there  thus  described.  *'At  the  nursery  of  Lee  ,t  Kennedy, 
where  our  drawing  was  taken  in  June,  the  blossoms'have  been  fancifully 
compared  to  dancing  opera  girls,  the  yellow  nectary  making  their  petticoats, 
and  the  outer  lacinuu  their  bluejackets  with  lappets,  and  the  filaments  with 
their  appendices  their  arms  and  necks;  the  latter,  to  be  sure,  rather  dis- 
proportionately long."  Tacamahac  is  a  gmn,  and  the  tree  supposed  to  yield 
it  is  Elaphrium  toinentosuin.  but  the  tree  spoken  of  by  Abercrombie  as  the 
Tacamahac,  is  a  species  of  Poplar,  Populus  balsamifera,  or  P.  tacamahaca  as 
it  used  to  be  called. 

Garden  Plan  [Moggie). — The  arrangement  is  original,  and  the  planting 
is  exceedingly  well  done.  You  have  the  best  proportions  and  the  best 
positions  of  and  for  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias  of  all  the  plans  yet  sent  us. 
That  kind  of  design  is  always  and  in  all  places  better  on  gravel  than  on 
grass. 
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Young  Ferns  Decaying  [  F.  G.  A".).—  The.   soil  must  be  kept  too  clamp 
without  enough  of  ventilation  in  dull  weaihcr. 
Names  of  Plakts  (A  Sinffcri  fulseri-er).— 1,  Asplenium  ruta  miliaria ; 

2,  Polystichum  aculcatum  lobatnm:  It,  Aspl  iiiiun  adiantum  nigrum; 
4,  Polypodium  vulgare  crenatum  ;  5,  Plat-yloma  f&lcata;  (1,  Blcchnum  spicant 
(T.  £.).—!.  Pteris  ipyrophylla)  «rjryra?a ;  2,  Pteris  (eretica)  albo-lineata; 

3,  Pteris  (asperlcaulia)  tricolor.  (X  TVnei*).— Begonia  argyrostlgma.  It 
is  a  handsome  species.     {E.  Roberts).— Begonia  sanguinea. 
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popular.  In  the  Game  fowls,  as  a  whole,  the  Brown  Reds  were 
tho  most  perfectly  represented.  The  Hamburglis,  though  good, 
were  scarcely  able  to  maintain  their  position  of  former  years, 
more  particularly  the  Pencilled  ones.  A  better  show  of  Poland* 
has  been  but  rarely  seen;  but  the  old  fault  (always  fatal  to 
success)  of  hump-back  had  evidently  been  quite  overlooked  by 
more  than  one  competitor.  Sebright  Bantams,  and,  in  fact,  all 
Bantams,  wero  marvellously  good  classes.  Among  them  were 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  Dumper  Bantams — real  Scotch 
Bakies  in  miniature  —  and  also  Silky  Bantams  quita  distinct 
from  the  well-known  Silky  or  Negro  fowls,  but  closely  resem- 
bling the  somewhat  uncommon  Emu  fowl. 

The  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  Ducks,  were  as  uniformly  excellent 


THE   POULTRY  EXHIBITION   AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The   popularity  of  the  Poultry  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  could  be  desired  ;  and  even  the  close  test  of  weighing  brought 

has  not  in  anyway  decreased — indeed,  the  opinion  is  universally  about  but  little  distinction  in  many  instances, 

expressed  that  the  one  just  held  has  proved  itself  the  best  of  ,  The  Pheasant  classes  proved  a  very  great  attraction  to  visitors, 

any,  whether  the  quality  of  the  birds  or  the   number  exhibited  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  the  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr. 

are  the  matters  of  consideration.     Perhaps  this  result  is  greatly  j  Houghton,  was  never  from  his  post,  and  that  under  his  expe- 

secured   from  the    far  more  extended   attention   now  publicly  '  rienced  management  everything  went  off  most  satisfactorily.     To 


rendered  to  matters  connected  with  poultry  year  by  year.  In 
all  localities  fresh  shows  are  being  instituted,  and  these  first 
fostering  a  taste  for  poultry  breeding  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhoods afterwards  extend  themselves  by  swelling  the  current 
of  our  largest  meetings,  exhibitors  being  anxious  to  secure  the 
greater  honours  there  held  out  to  successful  ones.  From  this 
single  cause  it  arises  that  we  now  see  so  many  new  names  in  the 
catalogue  of  competitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Birmingham 
Shows.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  too,  that  among  these 
new  comers  are  now  also  to  be  frequently  found  the  principal 
prize  winners.  This  is  precisely  as  it  should  be,  rivalry  inevi- 
tably tends  to  improvement,  and  in  no  case  more  surely  than 
in  poultry  culture.  Again,  any  one  taking  an  interest  in  these 
matters  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  those  breeds  most  notorious 
for  their  general  utility  bear  the  most  extended  proofs  of  im- 
provement. Pooltry  breeding  has  settled  down,  not  as  a  fancy 
or  hobby,  but,  on  the  contrary,  now  developes  itself  as  a  really 
important  feature  in  the  food  supply  of  the  people.  Firmly 
established  as  it  now  is,  little  doubt  remains  that  even  greater 
improvements  in  breeds  and  crosses  will  yet  ensue ;  nor  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  new  varieties  of  poultry  will  be 
speedily  added  to  the  list  of  those  at  present  generally  acknow- 
ledged in  our  prize  schedules. 

The  Spanish  classes  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Show  were  of 
first-rate  character,  the  show  of  hens  and  pullets  being  remark- 
ably good.  It  may  be  stated  without  qualification  of  any  kind 
that  the  Dorkings  were  never  equalled  as  a  whole  at  any  pre- 
vious poultry  exhibition  ;  whether  held  at  the  Palace  or  else- 
where, they  were  the  leading  feature  of  the  Show.  An  incident 
connected  with  the  arbitration  of  the  Grey  Dorking  chicken  class 
is  one  that  bespeaks  forcibly  how  unprecedentedly  this  variety 
of  poultry  is  improving.  It  will  be  admitted  that  Messrs.  An- 
drews, Baily,  and  Hewitt,  who  officiated  as  Judges,  are  men 
practically  conversant  with  the  office  of  arbitrators,  and  well  up 
to  their  work,  whatever  contingency  may  arise  in  poultry  judging; 
yet  with  their  combined  energies  an  hour  passed  away  in  awarding 
the  premiums  to  this  class  only.  Many,  very  many,  pens  quite 
worthy  of  the  highest  position  at  customary  shows  were  here 
only  able  to  attain  a  high  commendation  ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
the  arbitrators  to  say  the  amount  of  high  commendations  and 
commendations  might  have  been  greatly  increased  (and  most 
worthily  too)  had  time  permitted.  Scarcely  one  pen  approach- 
ing mediocrity  could  be  pointed  out.  The  Buff  Cochins  were 
first-rate,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  as  of  late  years  customary,  taking  the 
van.  The  cock  in  this  pen  is  a  gem ;  but  we  confess  the  head 
of  one  of  the  hens  is  so  coarse  as  to  prove  a  considerable  draw- 
back to  an  otherwise  faultless  trio.  We  drop  this  suggestion, 
that  should  any  very  close  competition  arise  such  an  objection 
might  draw  the  balance  adversely  ;  and  with  Mr.  Tomlinson's 
large  stock,  no  doubt  an  improved  selection  might  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  a  contingency.  Mr.  Stretch's  pen  of  Buff 
chickens  were  indeed  covetable ;  but  the  prohibitory  figure  of 
£75  prevented  their  appropriation.  The  Partridge  Cochins 
showed  at  least  an  equality  of  advancement  to  the  lighter  coloured 
ones.  The  Game  classes  were  worthy  of  highest  mention,  and, 
most  Bingularly,  not  a  few  of  the  principal  premiums  were 
allotted  to  entirely  new  exhibitors.  If  these  classes  continue  to 
increase  in  popularity  as  they  have  done  of  late  years,  the 
entries  will  certainly  call  for  even  additional  reward;  for  the 
Game  entries    are   everywhere  now-a-days  the  most   extensive, 


that  gentleman's  unvarying  courtesy  to  every  one,  and  heartfelt 
anxiety  for  the  perfection  of  the  general  arrangements,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  now  high  position  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Poultry 
Show. 


^v,   OUm„    „1D    „,0.j,„,j„0   llu„-„-u»i»    me   muse    Ciisiiaivo,  |       Dl.CKS   (Aylesbury).— First,    J      Richards,    Spitty    Farm,    Abergavenny 

saving   r  some  few  particular  cases  where  Dorkings   are  locally  |  Second,  J.  Logan,  the  Maindee,  Newport.    Uighly  Commended,  R.  Craw> 


LORD  TREDEGAR'S  POULTRY  SHOW. 

December  17th. 
The  following  prizes  were  awarded : — 

Spanish.- First,  J.  Martin.  Mildenliam  Mill,  Claines,  Worcester.  Second, 
A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilts.  Commended,  R.  Crawshay,  Cyfarthfa  Castle, 
Merthyr.  Chickens.  —  First,  J.  Parson,  Angel  Inn.  Maesteg,  Bridgend. 
Second,  W.  Powell,  Gaer,  Newport.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lewis, 
Glyn  Fedr,  Crickhowell ;  IS.  Crawshay.  Commended,  J.  Llewellin,  Caerp- 
hilly, Glamorganshire. 

Dorking  (Coloured).— First,  L.  A.  Homfray,  Woodlands,  Newport. 
Second,  C  Smith,  Great  Dumford,  Salisbury.  Highly  Commended,  Capt. 
F.  T.  Parker,  Rockfield,  Monmouth  ;  J.  Buckley.  Penyfai  House,  Llanelly, 
Caermarthen  ;  C.  J.  Thomas,  Bewell  House,  Herelord.  Commended,  R.  H. 
Nicholas,  Yewberry  Cottage,  Malpas,  Newport;  Miss  L.  Crawshay,  Caver- 
sham  Park,  Reading.  Chickens.— First,  J.  A.  Herbert,  Llanarth  Court, 
Abergavenny.  Second,  Capt.  F.  T.  Parker.  Highly  Commended,  C.  B. 
Fox,  Malpas,  Newport;  J.  Buckley;  Capt.  F.  T.  Parker.  Commended, 
J.  Logan,  the  Maindee,  Newport ;  R.  Crawshay,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr  ; 
C.  J.  Thomas. 

Game  (any  variety  except  White  or  Piles).— First,  J.  Martin,  Claines, 
Worcester.  Second,  W.  Crawshay,  Ty  Forest,  Pontypridd,  Glamorgan. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Crawshay.  Commended.  R.  Roberts,  Llangibby, 
Usk;  E.  G.  Jarvis,  Itton,  Ctepstow;  J.  H.  Braikenridge.  Chen  Magna, 
Bristol.  Chickens.—  First,  J.  Llewellin,  Caerphilly,  Glamorganshire.  Second, 
W.  Nicholas,  Caerphillv,  Glamorganshire.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Garland, 
Weston  Bin,  Tetburv,  Gloucester;  W.  Crawshay,  Ty  Forrest,  Pontypridd. 
Commended,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Yewberry  Coltage,  Malpas,  Newport  ;  J.  H. 
Braikenridge ;  W.  Crawshay. 

Game  (White  or  Piles).— First  and  Second,  J.  Horton,  Shirenewton,  Chep- 
stow, Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Weeks,  Bromyard.  Chickens.—  First,  W. 
Nicholas,  Caerphilly,  Glamorganshire.  Second,  H.  Baker,  Worcester. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Horton. 

Cochin-China.— First,  T.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool.  Second, 
J.  Carr,  Hafod,  Swansea.  Highly  Commended,  II.  Tomlinson,  Balsall 
Heath  Road,  Birmingham.  Commended,  R.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage, 
Monmouth;  Miss  A.  Wilcox.  Nailsea  Court.  Bristol.  Chickens.—  First,  H. 
Tomlinson.  Second,  J.  Garland.  Weston  Birr,  Telbury.  Gloucestershire. 
Commended,  W.  Cuff,  St.  Pagans,  Glamorganshire  ;  R.  Everett. 

Malays.— First  and  Second.  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes,  Wilts. 

Hambviighs  (Golden-pcneilkd;.— First,  C.  H.  Wakefield,  Malvern  Wells. 
Second,  A.  Nuttall,  Newchuich,  near  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Richards,  Spitty  Farm,  Abergavenny ;  R.  Crawshay,  Cyfartha  Castle, 
Merlhyr. 

PIambokghs  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  T.  W.  Walsh,  Worcest  r.  Second, 
J.  Garland,  Weston  But,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Martin,  Claines,  Worcester.     Commended,  J.  Martin. 

Hambukgus  (Golden-si  angled).— First,  T.  E.  Thomas,  Newport.  Second, 
W.  Cuff,  St.  Pagans,  Glamorganshire. 

Hambuhghs  (Silver-spangled).— First,  G.  Hoskins,  Newport.  (Second 
withheld.) 

Polands  (Black  with  White  Crests).— First  and  Second,  T.  P.  Edwards, 
Lyndhurst,  Hants. 

Polands  (Golden  or  Silver). -First,  Mrs.  Blay,  The  Poplars,  Worcester. 
(Second  withheld.) 

Bantams  (Game). — First,  R.  Liscombe,  Tamer  Brewery,  Devonport. 
Second,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Yewberry  Cottage,  Malpas.  Third,  V.  Sandford, 
Chatsworth  Lodge.  Mannameade,  Plymouth.  Highly  Commended,  V.  Sand- 
ford  ;  E.  Payne,  Wharf,  Cardiff.  Commended,  R.  Liscombe ;  R.  H. 
Nicholas.     (The  whole  ilass  meritorious.) 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— First,  Miss  Everett,  Gibraltar  Coltage, 
Monmouth.  Second,  Mrs.  A.  White,  Mannameade,  Plymouth.  Third,  W  . 
Powell,  The  Gaer,  Newport. 

Ani-  otheb  Distinct  Bkeed.— First,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilts.  Second 
and  fourth,  IS.  H.  Nicholas,  Yewbery  Cottage,  Malpas.  Third,  T.  R. 
Williams,  Dany  Rhiw,  Maindee,  Newport.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Hinton, 
ninton,  near  Bath;  IS.  H.  Nicholas;  J.  Weeks,  Bromya 
A.  Heath  ;   J.  Hinton  ;  Mrs.  Blay,  The  Poplars,  Worcester. 

Guinea  Fowls.— Prize,  Capt.  F.T.  Parker,  Rockfield,  Monmouth. 

"      Richards,    Spitty    Farm,    Abergavenny. 


Commended, 
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shav,  Cyfartha  Castle,  Morthyr  ;  L.  A.  Homfrav,  Woodlands,  Newport; 
I.  Richard*,  Spltlj  Farm,  Abergavenny.  Commended,  W.  Powell,  the 
Gael-,  Newport;  Mrs.  T.  Powell,  Coldra,  Newport;  .1.  Logan. 

Ducks  (Rouen).—  First,  W.  Powell,  the  Gaer,  Newport.  Second,  J.  H. 
Brack*  midge,  Chew  Magna,  Bristol.  Highly  Commended,  Miss  L.  Craw- 
shay,  Caver.-ham  Park.  Commended,  R.  '  Crawshav,  Cyfar'ha  Castle, 
Merlhyr  ;  J.  H.  Biackenridge  ;  Rev.  H.  G.  Bailey,  Swindon,  Wilts. 

Geese.— First  and  Second,  R.  Rees,  Coldbrook  Cottage,  Abergavenny. 
Highly  Commended.  A.  Cuthbertson,  Cefnlleche,  Llangibbv.  Commended, 
Miss  L.  Crawshay,  Caver-ham  Park,  Beading. 

Turkeys.- First,  Miss  J.  Milward,  Ni  wton  St.  Loe,  Bath.  Second,  W.  B. 
nawkings,  Pontvmoilc  House,  Pontvpool.  H  glilv  Commended.  W.  Craw- 
shay,  Ty  Forrest,  Pontypridd;  Mrs'.  E.Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage,  Mon- 
mouth. Commended,  C.  Lyne,  Brynhyfryd,  Newport;  R.  Crawshav, 
Cyfartha  Castle,  Merthyr. 

Ant  New  Variety  of  Ducks,  Geese,  or  Turkeys.— First,  J.  Martin, 
Claines,  Worcester.  Second,  Mrs.  Blay,  the  Poplars,  Worcester.  Com- 
mended, Miss  J.  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe,  Bath. 

SpANisn  Cock. —  Prize,  J.  Parsons,  Measteg,  Bridgend.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Carr,  Hafod,  Swansea;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lewis,  Glyn  Pedr,  Crick- 
howell. 

Dorking  Cock.— Prize,  R.  Crawshav,  Cvf-artha  Castle,  Merthyr.  Highly 
Commended,  R.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage,  Monmouth;  J.  Loean,  the 
Maindee,  Newport.  Commended,  Capt.  F.  T.  Parker,  Roekfield.  Monmouth. 

Game  Cock.— Prize,  J.  Martin,  Claines,  Worcester.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Crawshay,  Ty  Forrest,  Pontypridd.  Commended,  C.  P.  jietts,  Newport. 

COTTAGERS'  PRIZES. 

Any  Distinct  Breed  of  Fowls — First,  W  Attwclls,  Malpas,  Newport- 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  Miss  M.  Pillinger,  Malpas,  Newport.  Fiith, 
C.  Ray,  Bassalleg.  Newport. 

Any-  Distinct  Breed  of  Ducks.— First  and&Second,  W.  Attwells,  Malpas, 
Newport. 

Judge,  Charles  Ballance,  Esq.,  5,  Mount  Ten-ace,  Taunton. 


KENDAL  POTTLTEY   SHOW. 

December  19th — 21st. 
The  Show  just  closed,  at  the  Shakspere  Assembly  Room, 
Kendal,  is  the  seventh  Meeting  of  this  Society.  On  all  the 
previous  occasions  the  Kendal  Shows  have  held  a  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  poultry  amateurs;  and,  although  the  Birmingham, 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  Manchester  Shows  this  year  have  taken 
place  so  rapidly  upon  each  other,  and  closely  about  the  time  of 
the  Kendal  Show,  still  that  Committee  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  on  finding  their  Meeting  for  1861  has  improved 
rather  than  deteriorated. 

On  entering  the  Exhibition,  Black  Spanish  were  the  variety 
that  first  met  the  eye  of  visitors,  and  a  goodly  array  were  mus- 
tered as  we  have  seen  at  any  local  shows  for  many  years  past. 
It  will  form  no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  Mr.  Henry  Lane, 
of  Milk  Street,  Bristol,  took  precedence  with  his  so-frequently- 
8ucccssful  pen  of  adults  ;  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Aylesbury,  proving  a 
very  good  second ;  and  the  third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Teebay's  well-known  pen  of  last  year.  The  ravages  of  time 
however,  tell  not  less  powerfully  on  poultry  than  on  ourselves — 
the  unapproachable  old  cock,  that  for  the  two  last  seasons  was 
the  coveted  one  of  all  others  by  our  principal  Spanish  breeders, 
is  now  become  a  mere  wreck  of  former  days.  Blind  with  age, 
and  grown  listless  from  infirmity,  he  still  stood  highly  as  an 
attraction  for  his  former  exploits,  and  many  were  the  remarks 
we  heard  made  expressive  of  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary 
change  just  described.  The  bird  stood  motionless  for  hours 
together,  and  even  when  touched  quickly  lapsed  into  his  former 
dulness.  On  the  best  authority  we  are  informed,  that,  within 
twelve  months'  past  thirty-five  guineas  were  offered  to,  and 
refused  for  this  one  bird  only,  by  the  breeder  of  it,  Mr.  Teebay ; 
that  gentleman  still  evincing  great  interest  and  sympathy  in  it  9 
welfare  for  his  paBt  good  deeds.  Perhaps  there  is  not  any  fowl 
still  living  that  has  taken  so  many  Silver  Cups  and  first  prizes  as 
this  old  favourite ;  but  the  days  of  triumph  are  to  him  a  bygone. 
The  Spanish  Silver  Cup,  however,  open  for  competition  by  either 
old  or  young  birds,  was  well  won  by  a  son  of  this  veteran  prize- 
taker,  accompanied  by  two  pullets  of  great  merit — a  fact  easily 
imagined,  when  on  reference  to  the  prize  list  it  will  be  found  the 
celebrated  strain  of  Mr.  Rodbard,  could  only  hold  a  second  place. 

In  Dorkings  the  Show  stood  exceedingly  well.  A  pen  of  Silver 
Greys,  belonging  to  Mr.  Ruttlidge,  of  Kendal,  obtained  the  Silver 
Cup  ;  they  were  adults,  and  were  shown  in  a  most  praiseworthy- 
condition.  Mr.  Seddon,  of  Prescot,  and  Mr.  Dolby,  of  Gran- 
tham, had  a  hard  pull  for  the  mastery  in  the  Dorking  chickens. 

In  Cochins  the  Buffs  and  Dark-feathered  ones  all  competed  in 
one  general  class.  Mr.  Elijah  Smith,  of  Manchester,  gained  the 
Silver  Cup  for  Cochins'with  a  pen  of  Partridge-feathered  ones  ; 
Mr.  Copple,  of  Prescot,  pressing  hard  with  a  first-rate  pen  of 
Buff's.  Mr.  Stretch's  pen  of  Buff  chickens  were  deservedly  at 
the-  head  of  their  class. 


In  the  Game  classes  the  Show  stood  a  perfee;  success.  It  was 
a  certainly,  however,  that  the  Brown  Reds  were  the  best 
feathered,  and,  consequently,  swept  t lie  board  of  the  principal 
premiums — in  fact,  both  the  Silver  Cups  for  Game  were  taken  by 
this  variety.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  AVhitt  Game  com- 
pletely left  behind  the  Pile  birds — a  circumstance  of  very  rare 
occurrence  where  the  competition  is  general  between  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  such  being  the  case,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  various  classes  for  Hambmrghs  and  Poland's 
presented  the  weakest  amount  of  entries  we  can  call  to  recoil  ction. 
This  falling  off  is  a  matter  for  regret,  as  unquestionably  these 
showy  varieties  are  always  among  the  favourites  of  visitors. 

Again,  in  Bantams,  not  a  solitary  bird  of  either  coloured 
Sebright  was  exhibited,  and  the  entry  for  both  Blacks  and 
AVhites  was  also  meagre ;  but  the  Game  Bantams  made  ample 
amends,  for  they  formed  a  principal  feature  of  the  Show.  We 
must  draw  especial  attention  to  the  Duekwings  of  the  Hen.  Se- 
cretary, Mr.  Wbitwell ;  they  are  gems,  whether  for  size  or  purity 
of  colour. 

The  Aylesbury  Duclcs  were  very  good,  and  Mr.  Fowler  as 
might  bo  expected  stood  Al ;  but  it  remained  for  the  Rouen 
class  to  prove  the  closest  competition  on  record.  Out  of  twelve 
penB,  all  perfect  in  feather  and  condition,  only  bare  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  existed  in  the  most  opposed  weights.  Again, 
between  tic  silver-cup  pen  and  second-prize  scarcely  two  ounces 
drew  the  balance  in  favour.  In  the  "  any  variety"  class  for 
Ducks,  Mr.  Earle,  of  Prescot,  and  Mr.  G.  3.  Sainsbury,  of  Devizes, 
exhibited  capital  pens  of  Buenos  Ayrean,  and  took  relative 
positions  as  just  named.  Mr.  Pease,  of  Darlington,  taking  (bird 
with  a  pen  of  very  good  White  Call  Ducks. 

The  Pigeons  were  good,  but  the  pens  for  the  larger  varieties 
were  decidedly  too  small,  and  not  a  few  were  placed  too  high 
above  spectators  to  be  easily  inspected.  An  improved  arrange- 
ment as  to  these  birds  in  future  meetings  is  determined  on. 

With  this,  our  shortcoming,  it  is  justice  to  say,  we  never  re- 
member seeing  poultry  better  or  more  carefully  attended  than  at 
Kendal — everything  betraying  perfect  system  and  order,  for 
whenever  wanted  the  Committee  were  at  their  post. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Birmingham,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Challoner,  of  Whitwell,  Chesterfield,  were  the  arbitra- 
tors ;  and  we  express  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  when  we 
say  the  competition  in  the  Game  classes  was  far  beyond  pre- 
cedent, in  this  locality. 

Spanish.— Fir-t,  H.  Lane,  Bristol.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury, 
Third,  R.  Teebiy  Fulwood,  Preston.  Commended,  G.  Robinson,  Chir'icns. 
—Cup,  R.  Teebay.  Sicond,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Bristol.  Third,  E.  Brown, 
Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Lane;  J.  K.  Fowler.  Commended, 
J.  P.  Harrison,  Kendal;  F.  Crook,  Harrington  Street,  London. 

Dorkings  (Coloured  or  White).— Silver  Cup,  \V.  W.  Ruttlidge,  Kendal. 
Second,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang.  Third,  W.  Seddon,  Prescct.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley.  Commended,  J.  Shorthose, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  W.  Dolbv,  jun.,  Grantham.  Chickens.— First,  W.  Sed- 
don, Prescot.  Second,  W.  Dolby,  jun.  Third,  W.  W.  Ruttlidge.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Copple,  Prescct.  Commended,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirkby- 
in-Cleveland. 

Cochin  China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff,  or  Brown  and  Partridge-Feathered.) 
Silver  Cup,  E.  Smith,  Manchester.  Second,  W.  Copple,  Prescot  Highly 
Commended,  T.  Stretch,  Liverpool;  J.  Shorthose.  Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
W.  Copple;  .7.  Bell,  Kirkgate,  Thirsk.  Commended,  H.  Tomlinson,  Bir- 
mingham. Chickens.— First,  T.  Stretch.  Seco-d,  J.  Bell.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Jackson,  Bolton-le-Sands;  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove,  Onnskirk. 
Commended,  E.  A.  Aglionbv.  Wigton;  A.  Worthington,  Bolton-le-Sands. 
Cochin  China  (White  or'  Black).— Second,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal. 
(First  withheld!.  Chickens—  First,  W.  Copple,  Prescot.  Second,  O.  C. 
Whitwell.  Commended,  R.  Loft,  Woodmansey;  G.  Williamson,  Nant- 
wich. 

Game  Fowls  (White  and  Tiles).— First  and  Second,  G.  C.  Whitwell, 
Third.  F.  Atkinson,  Milnthorpe.  Chitkmt.— Fi»t,  W.  Wilkinson,  Whit- 
barrow.  Second,  G  C.  Whitwell.  Third,  J.  Clarke,  Lcvens,  Milnthorpe. 
Highly  Con  mended,  G.  Helliwell,  Sheffield.    Commended,  J.  Clarke. 

Game  Fowls  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds  .-  First,  N.  Glimshaw, 
Pendle  Forest,  Burnley.  Second,  G.  Helliwell,  Sheffield.  Third,  J.  Hind- 
son,  Liverpool.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Swift,  Southwell.  Commended, 
J.  Fletcher,  Manchester.  Chickens.— Silver  Cup.  G.  Helliwell,  Sheffield. 
Second,  E.  Avkrovd,  Darlington.  Third,  G.  C.  whitwell,  Kendal.  Highly 
Commended, 'J.  Heath.  Nantwich ;  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley ;  W.  Bentley. 
Low  Moor,  Yorkshire ;  R.  I.  Robinson,  Ulversto'n.  Commended,  M.  Graham, 
Kendal. 

Game  Fowls  (any  other  varietv).  —  First,  J.  Eindscn,  Liverpool. 
Second,  G.  C.  Whitwell.  Kendal.  'Third,  W.  Brocklehank,  I'hirston. 
Commended,  W.  Thompson,  Kendal.  Cliickens.— First,  R.  Bateman,  Kendal. 
Second,  W.  Bentlev,  Low  Moor,  Yorkshire,  'third,  J.  Barrow,  jun.,  Kendal. 
Commended,  W.  Wilkinson,  Milnthorpe;  J.  Smith,  Kendal. 

Hamborqhs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang.  Second, 
R.  R.  Tulip,  Monkwearmouth.  chickens.—  First,  T.  Parkinson,  Acering- 
ton.  Second,  T.  Shaw,  Kirkbam.  Highly  Commended,  R.  1.  Robinson, 
inversion. 

Hamburghs  (Golden-spangled).—  Chickctis.— First,  J.  Cragg,  Kendal. 
Second,  R.  Graveson,  Kendal. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).—  Chickens.— First,  C.  Moore,  Preston. 
(Second  prize  withheld). 
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Hamburg h  (Silver-spangled).— First,  It.  Tocbav,  Fuhvood.  (Second 
prize  withheld.  (Viit'/uvis.— First,  It.  Beard,  Kendal.  Second,  W.  Whit- 
well,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Pulands  |am-  variety).— Fiwt,  H.  Johnson,  West  Sunderland.  Second, 
J.  Heath,  Nantwich.    'Chickens.— First,  G.  Pease,  Darlington. 

PHIZES  FOB  SINGLE  COCKS. 

Spanish  Cock.— First,  G.  KohiDson,  Kendal.  Second,  E.  Teehay,  Ful- 
wood,  Preston. 

Douiung  Cock.— First,  P.  Steel,  Windermere.  Second,  W.  Seddon, 
Present.  Highly  Commended,  D.  Hethevington,  Penrith  j  J.  ltobinson, 
Garstang. 

Cochin-China  Cock.— First,  W.  Seddon,  Pre?cot.  Second,  R.  Farrer, 
Bolton.  Iliehlv  Cot, mended,  K.  Smith,  Munches  tci\  Commended,  T.  Kan- 
some,  Hest  Bank;  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove,  Ormskiik. 

Game  Cock. -First,  G.  Helliwcll,  Sheffield.  Second,  T.  Bargees,  Whit- 
church, Salop.  Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Stonecloug/h.  Fourth,  N.  Grimshuw, 
Burnley.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Bateman,  Sedgwick ;  C  Moore, 
Preston;  J.  S.  Butler,  Poulton-le-Frlde:  G.  Lingard,  jun.,  Birmingham; 
J.  Hiudson,  Liverpool.  Cot  mended,  J.  Tlc-ath,  Nantwich.  Cockerel,— 
First,  S.  Butler,  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Second,  G.  C  Whitwell,  Kendal. 
Third,  M.  Kllithorne,  Kendal.     Commended,  J.  Oir,  Cartniel,  Lancashire. 

Game  Bantam  Cock.— First,  MissV.  W.  Musgrove,  Ortnskirk.  Second, 
J.  Crag<r,  Kendal.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Bower,  Poulton-le-Sands ; 
Mrs.  Crags',  Kendal;  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal.  Commended,  J.  Mashiter, 
Ulverston. 

Bantams  (Game).- First,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal.  Second,  E.  Holds- 
worth,  Leed*.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Gmcott,  Nantwich;  J.  Mashiter, 
Ulverston  ;  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove.  Aughton,  Ormskirk. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety;.— First,  G.  Bentley,  Leeds.  Second,  E. 
Holdsworth,  Leeds. 

DrcKs  (Aylesbury).- First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  A>lestrary.  Second,  G.  Pease, 
Darlington.     Third,  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich.     Commended,  R.  Tate,  Driffield. 

Ducks  f Rouen}.— Cup,  W.  Seddon,  Prescot.  Second,  W.  Copple,  Prescot. 
Third,  J.  Sergentson,  Gonry,  Kiibv-Lonsdaie.  Third,  \V.  Mitchell,  Keighly. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Willrson,  Kendal;  R.  Tate,  Driffield;  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Ayles'jury  ;  K.  I.  Robinson,  Ulverston.  Commended,  A.  Worthington,  Bol- 
ton-le- Sands. 

Ddcks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  F.  W.  Earle,  Edenhurst,  Prescot. 
Second,  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Rowde,  Devizes.  Third,  G.  Pease,  Darlington. 
Highly  Commended.  Mrs.  T.  Hodgson,  Carnforth. 

Pigeons. — Carriers.— First,  J.  Shorthose  S  ieldtield  Green,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Second,  T.  Kew,  Bnrton-in-Kendal.  Highly  Commended, 
I.  Monkhouse,  Kendal;  D.  Thwaites,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire.  Almond 
Ttunblers.—Yhat,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birming- 
ham. Tumblers  (any  other  bieed).— First,  \V.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second, 
I.  Monkhouse.  Kendal.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  \.  Mnnkhouse,  Kendal. 
Owto.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  D.  Thwaites,  Rock  Ferry, 
Cheshire.  Highly  Commended,  I.  Monkhouse,  Kendal ;  D.  Thwaites,  Rock 
Ferry,  Cheshire ;  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham;  L.  Smith.  Birmingham. 
Potvtcrs  or  Croppers.— First,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Second,  T.  Hodgson, 
Carn forth,  nighlv  Commended,  D.  Thwaites,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire.  Com- 
mended, D.  Thwaites,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire.  Barbs.— First,  E.  A.  Har- 
grove, Birmingham.  Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended, 
G.  Goore,  Liverpool;  A  L.  Silves'er,  Birmingham.  Fantails.— First,  F.  E. 
Else,  Bays  water.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town.  Highly  Com- 
mended, T.  Ellrington,  Woodmansey,  Beverley;  G.  Goore,  Liverpool;  H. 
Yardley,  Birmingham.  Tarbits.— First,  F.  E.  Else,  Bayawater.  Second, 
E.  A.  Hargrove,  Birmingham.  Commended,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Trum- 
peters.— First,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Second,  D.  Thwaites,  Rock  Ferry,  Che- 
shire. Highly  Commended,  D.  Thwaites,  Rock  Ferry.  Cheshire;  E.  Smith, 
Birmingham  ;  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Jacobins.- -First,  W.  Cannan,  Brad- 
ford. Second,  T.  Ellrington,  Woodmansey,  Beverley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, F.  E.  Else,  Bayswater;  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  ToVn;  E.  Brown, 
Sheffield;  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Commended,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham; 
E.  Smith,  Birmingham.  Any  other  variety.— First,  J.  Barrow,  jun.,  Kendal 
(Magpies).  Second,  A.  L.  Silvester.  Birmingham  (Spots).  Highly  Com- 
mended, E.  A.  Hargrove,  Birmingham  (Friltbacks)  ;  E.  Smith,  Birmingham 
(Frillbacks).     Commended.  E.  Smith,  Birmingham  (Nuns). 

Extra  Stock— High.y  Commended,  J.  Hopekirk,  St.  Catherine,  Winder- 
mere (Dorkings);  J.  Hullv,  jun.,  Kendal  (Brown-red  Game  Cockerel); 
G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal  (White  Cochin  Pullets,  Dorking  Pullets,  aud  Dor- 
king Hens).    Commended,  n.  Ciagg  (Golden-spangled  Hamburgh). 


LEEDS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

TffE  second  annual  Exhibition  of  poultry  in  connection  with 
the  Leeds  "Soiithfield  Club,"  was  held  conjointly  with  the  show 
of  fat.  stock,  in  the  Smithfield  Market  Place,  Leeds,  on  the  10th 
and  Hth  inst.,  in  a  commodious,  well-lighted,  wooden  building 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  prize  list  for  poultry  was  devised 
on  a  liberal  scale,  and  a  silver  cup  in  addition  to  the  first  prize 
was  offered  for  the  best  pen  of  poultry  in  the  Show. 

The  entries  in  all  numbered  261  pens,  and  the  birds  shown 
were  excellent.  Dorkings  of  any  variety  headed  the  list,  and 
Mr.  Jas.  Dixon  took  first  prize  and  silver  cup,  for  the  best  pen 
in  the  Show,  with  a  good  pen  of  Coloured.  The  Spanish  were 
not  remarkable,  most  of  the  cocks  shown  had  combs  inclined  to 
hangover.  Cochin- CJtinas  of  any  colour  came  next,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Stead  winning  with  a  heavy  pen  of  Partridge.  In  Black -breasted 
Eed  Game,  Miss  Beldon  took  first  prize ;  and  in  Whites  and 
Piles  Mr.  Mason  won  with  a  beautiful  pen  of  Whites,  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  best  pen  of  birds  in  the  Show.  In  the 
"variety  class"  for  Game,  we  should  not  forget  to  mention  the 
Duckwings  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  deservedly  took  two  of  the 
prizes.  The  Hamhurghs  shown  were  of  particularly  good  quality 
especially  the  Golden-Bpangled ;  but  several  really  excellent  pens 


were  passed  over  without  notice.  The  Poland's  we  thought 
nothing  particular.  The  "  variety  class "  brought  Malays, 
Cuckoos,  Brahmas,  Black  Hamburghs,  &c.  Mr.  Tate  taking  first 
with  a  pen  of  the  first-nnmed  variety,  which  were  claimed  at  30*. 
In  the  class  for  Gmnea  Fowls,  Mr.  Tate  took  first,  with  a  pen  of 
Greys  ;  a  pair  of  Whites  in  the  moult  coming  in  third.  The 
Bantam  classes  contained  some  good  birds.  The  first  prize  for 
Game  Bantams  waB  gained  by  Mr.  J.  Crossland,  jun.,  the 
(alleged)  second-prize  pen  at  Darlington  being  passed  over  with- 
out notice. 

Turkeys,  .Geese,  and  Ducks  were  well  represented.  The  first- 
prize  pen  of  Geese  were  excellent. 

The  following  is  the  award  of  prizes : — 

Dokkings  (any  colour).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  H.  Hims- 
worth,  Wak;fleld.    Third,  T.  E.  Kell,  Welhevby. 

Spanish.  —First,  J.Dixon.  Second,  E. Smith,  Manchester.  Third,  J.  Davis, 
Highly  Commended,  T.  B.  Stead. 

CocHiM-CntNA.— First,  T.  E  Stead.  Second,  E.  Smith.  Third,  J.  Dixon. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Bell,  Thirak. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Bradford. 
Second,  H  Adams.  Beverley.  Third,  J.  Frith,  Halifax,  Ilighly  Commended, 
II.  M.  Julian.  Beverley;  T.  Dodds,  Halifax.  Commended,  It.  Hemingway, 
Halifax  ;  J.  Hodgson,  Bowling  Old  Lane. 

Game  (White  and  Piles).— First,  H.  Mason.  Brighlington.  Second,  H. 
Adams.  Third,  J.  Croslaid,  Jan.,  Wakefield.  Highly  Commended,  R. 
Hemingway,  Shelf.     Commended,  T.  Dodds. 

GUme  (any  other  variety).— First.  H.  Adams.  Second,  J.  Firth,  Halifax. 
Third.  H.  Adams.     Highly  Commended,  T.  Dodds. 

Hamburgh  [Gold-pencilled).— First,  F.  Hardy,  Laister  Dyke.  Second,  J. 
Dixon  Third,  F.  Hardy.  Highly  Commended,  T.  W.  Hill,  Manchester;  H. 
Pickles,  Skip-on.    Commended,  Miss  E.  Beldon. 

Hambukoh  'Silver-pencilled'.—  First,  J.Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  Miss  E. 
Beldon,  Bradford.     Third,  W.  Simpson,  Dunkeswick. 

HaM'iukgh  (Gold-spangled).— First,  S.  Barrett,  Harewood.  Second,  W. 
Lawson,  Otlcv.  Third.  J.  Dixon.  Highly  Commended.  Farnlvill  and  Render, 
Morley  ;  R.  Tale,  Driffield ;  T.  H.  Turner,  Fir  View,  Sheffield  ;  J.  Bamforth. 
Holniflrth. 

Hamedrgh  (Silver-spangled).— First,  S.  Ashton,  Mottram,  Cheshire.  Se- 
cond, E.  Smith,  Middleton,  Manchester;  H.  Pickles,  jun.,  Earby,  near  Skip- 
ton.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Hilev,  Hawkes-worth ;  S.  Barrett. 

Polani'S.—  First,  J.  Dixon.    Second,  Miss  E.  Beldon.    Third,  J.  Dixon. 

Ant  Faiuiyard  Cross,  or  other  variety,  not  previously  classed— First,  K. 
Tate.  Second,  T.  M.  Brooke,  Dewsbury ;  J.  Hinder,  Sheepscar.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Dixon  ;  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood,  Manchester  ;  G.  Newton, 
Garforth, 

Goibea  Fowls.- First,  E.  Tate.  Second,  J.  T.  Fenton,  Stapleton  House. 
Third.  G.  Newton. 

Bastams  (Black).— First,  J.  E.  0.  Nnssey,  Wortley,  Leeds.  Second,  A. 
Farrar,  Bramley;  Third,  G.  Bentley,  Kirkstall. 

Bantams  (White).— First  J.  Dixon.  Second,  F.  Hardy,  Laister  Dyke. 
Third,  J.  Crosland.jun.,  Wakefield. 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  J.  Crosland,  jun.,  Wakefield.  Second,  T.  H. 
Turner,  Sheffield.    Third,  R.  Tate,  luiffield. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety). -First.  E.  Hutton,  Tudsey. 

Turrets.  —  First,  R.  Tate.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Thii  d,  J.  Rudd,  Bradford. 
(The  class  generally  highly  commended.) 

Geese.— First,  B.  Tate. '  Second,  J.  Dixon.  Third,  H.  Bentley,  Onlton. 
(Class  highly  commended.) 

Docks  (Aylesbury).— First,  R  Tate.  Second,  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood,  Man- 
chester. Third,  Farnhill  and  Render,  Morley.  Highly  Commended.  T.  W. 
Hill. 

Ducks  (Rouen,  or  anv  other).— First  and  Second,  J.  Dixon.  Third,  W. 
Sissons,  Preston  Hall.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Rhodes,  Drighlington,  and 
W.  Ingham,  Armley. 

Extra  Poultrt.— J.  Dixon.    Second,  John  Sunderland.    Third,  E.  Beldon. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  E.  Bond,  of  Leeds;  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Halifax  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hindson,  of  Liverpool. 


CHIPPENHAM  POTJLTBY  EXHIBITION. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  poultry  in  connection  with  the 
Chippenham  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  iu  that  town  on  the 
12th  and  13th  inBt.,  and,  without  doubt,  it  was  by  far  the  best 
collection  of  the  feathered  tribe  ever  gathered  together  in  their 
spacious  market-yard,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  better  classi- 
fication of  the  prize  list  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

The  first  class  on  the  list  was  the  Dorkings,  and  in  it  were 
several  good  pens ;  but  we  could  not  quite  see  what  entitled  Mr. 
Hanks'  pen  to  rank  first,  as  both  the  cock  and  one  of  the  hens 
had  deformed  feet,  and  we  thought  both  the  second  prize  and 
highly  commended  were  larger.  In  Spanish,  Mr.  Itodbard  stood 
first,  and  we  preferred  Mr.  Brinkworth's  commended  to  Mr. 
Heath's  second-prize  pen,  as  their  faces  were  much  cleaner  as 
well  as  larger,  and  they  were  in  far  better  condition.  In  Game 
the  Black-breasted  Reds  formed  an  excellent  class,  the  competition 
being  exceedingly  sharp.  Cochins  mustered  only  three  pens, 
which  called  for  no  especial  mention.  In  Eamhurghs,  although 
there  was  not  a  numerous  entry,  all  three  varieties  represented 
were  good ;  but,  strange'  to  say,  there  was  not  a  single  pen  of 
Silver-spangled.  Mr.  Keable's  Silver-pencilled,  and  Messrs. 
Wiltshire  and  Baily's  Gold-spangled  well  deserved  their  honours. 
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In  the  "  variety  class,"  Mr.  Heath  stood  first  with  a  fine  pen  of 
Single-comb  light  Brahmas.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  Game 
Bantams  were  represented  by  one  pen  only,  and  that  a  very 
ordinary  lot  of  Duckwings.  In  the  other  Bantam  class  the 
first  prize  went  to  some  good  Blacks,  the  second  to  a  pen  of 
White  Booted. 

Miss  Milward's  first-prize  Turkeys  were  exceedingly  good. 

The  Geese  also  were  meritorious. 

We  have  seen  the  Aylesbury  Ducks  much  better ;  but  Rouens 
made  amends,  forming  an  excellent  class.  This  year  the  Com- 
mittee acceded  to  a  request  made  to  them,  and  added  a  third 
class  for  Ducks,  which  was  supported  as  well  as  any  other  in  the 
Show.  Mr.  Sainsbury  taking  first  with  an  excellent  pen  of  East 
Indian,  and  but  for  a  rule  prohibiting  any  exhibitor  taking  both 
prizes  in  a  class,  we  have  little  doubt  he  would  hare  taken 
second  also,  consequently  it  went  to  a  pen  of  White  Calls. 

The  Game  Cock  sweepstakes  was  well  contested,  the  first  prize 
going  to  a  smart  bird  of  Mr.  Lamb's,  while  the  whole  class  was 
pronounced  by  the  Judge  to  be  very  superior. 

Dorkings- First,  Miss  Hanks,  Malmesbury.  Second,  Miss  Milward, 
Newton  St.  Loe.     Highly  Commended,  T.  Keable,  Lambourne. 

Spanish.— First,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court.  Second,  A.  Heath, 
Calne.     Commended,  O.  Brinkworth,  Calne.  __,,„,        ,. 

Gamb  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds.)— First,  G.  Hanks,  Malmesbury. 
Second,  Hon.  G.  Howard,  Charlton.  Third,  —  Elling,  Sutton  Parva. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Stratton,  Brinkworth.  Commended,  —  W  entworth, 
Beckhampton;  —  Lamb,  Highworth. 

Game  any  other  variety).— First,  \V.  Blcadon,  Calne.  Second,  —  Elling, 
Sutton  Parva.     Highly  Commended,  F.  Baily,  Calne. 

Cochin-china  (any  variety).— First,  A.  Heath,  Calne.  Second,  G. 
Hank-,  Malmesbury.  

Hamburghs  (-Gold-pencilled).— First,  E.  Phillips,  Chippenham.  Second, 
J.  Orlidge,  Chippenham.    Commended,  E.  Phillips,  Chippenham. 

Hamburgh*  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  Miss  Keable,  Lambourne.  Second, 
W.  Bennett,  Cromhall.     Thud,  T.  Keable,  Lambourne. 

Hamburghs  (Gold-spangled).— First,  L.  Wiltshire,  Calne.  Second,  i. 
Baily  Calne 

Any  other  Distinct  or  Cross-breed.— First,  A.  Heath,  Calne.  Second, 
T.  Smith,  Westbury.    Third,  Miss  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe. 

Bantams  (Game).— Prize,  A.  Heath,  Calne. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— First,  R.  Brotherhood,  jun.,  Chippenham. 
Second,  H.  Con',  Chippenham. 

Turkeys.— First,  Miss  Millward,  Newton  St.  Loe.    Second,    L.   P.  Sly, 

GEEst— Fiist,  R.  P.  Rich,  Chippenham.  Second,  G.  Hanks,  Malmes- 
bury.    Commended,  Mrs.  Bridges,  Daunlsey. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  T.  Smith,  Westbury.  Second,  G.  Hanks, 
Malmesbury.    Commended,  J.  W.  Brown,  liffcott. 

Ducks  (Kouen). -First,  T.  R,  Hulbert,  Badgenton.  Second,  Hon.  G. 
Howard,  Charlton  Park.  ,  _       .         „  . 

Dccks  (anv  other  variety). -First,  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Rowde.  Second, 
P.  Awdry.  Chippenham.  Highly  Commended,  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Rowde 
C-mmended,  U.  S.  Sainsbury,  Rowde. 

Sweepstakes  for  the  Best  Game  Cock.— Prize,  —  Lamb,  High- 
worth.     (A  very  superior  class  of  birds.) 

Extra  CLASS.-Bounties  were  given  to  Mr.  Elling,  Sutton  Parva  ;  Mr. 
W.  Awdry,  Chippenham  ;  Miss  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe. 

The  Judge  was  G.  J.  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester. 


THE   SALES   OF  POULTRY  AT  THE   LATE 
BINGLEY    HALL   SHOW. 

We  have  extracted  the  following  particulars  from  the  return 
of  sales  at  the  late  Exhibition,  in  the  hope  of  their  being  found 
interesting  to  the  large  class  of  persons  whose  tastes  or  pursuits 
lead  them  to  keep  an  eye  on  quotations  of  the  live  bird  market. 
The  four  days'  transactions  at  Bingley  Hall,  were  as  follows  :— 
No.  of  Amount  Average  price 

pens  sold.  realised.  per  pen. 


Monday 115 

Tuesday    38 

Wednesday 12 

Thursday 21 


479  14  0  4     3  C 

123     0  G  3     5  0 

42     9  0  3  10  0 

59  17  6  2  17  0 


Total 186        705    1     0         3  10     0 

It  will  be  observed,  from  these  figures,  that  the  first  day  is  the 
one  on  which  operations  are  most  numerous,  as  well  as  greatly 
the  most  productive.  This  is  probably  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  class  of  attendance  on  that  day,  though  it  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  desire  of  amateurs  to  purchase  at  the  first 
moment  birds  which  they  are  specially  desirous  of  obtaining. 
It  shows  that  buyers  should  be  early  in  the  market  if  they  wish 
to  satisfy  a  particular  taste.  The  highest  price  realised  was 
£15,  for  the  first-prize  pen  of  Spanish  chickens.  Next  came 
£12  12s.,  given  for  the  (cup  pen  of  Black-breasted  Red  Game 
birds.  £12,  the  highest  amount  of  next  degree,  went  for  the 
third-prize  Buff  Cochin  chickens.  Four  amounts  of  ten  guineas 
each  were  given  for  the  following  pens— first-prize  Silver  Grey 


Dorkings  ;  Mr.  Dawson's  pen  of  Game  fowl  (No.  819)  which 
obtained  neither  prize  nor  commendation  ;  first-prize  Golden 
Pheasants  ;  and  first-prize  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  chickens. 
The  first-prize  Buff  Cochin  chickens  formed  the  only  pen  which 
realised  exactly  £10.  Six  pens  fetched  from  £8  8s.  to  £8  10*. 
They  were  the  second-prize  Dorking  hens,  first-prize  Dorking 
pullsts,  first-prize  Game  Bantams,  first-prize  White  Aylesbury 
Ducks,  commended  Dorking  pullets,  and  highly  commended 
Coloured  Dorking  chickens.  Prices  of  £7  and  £7  10s.  each 
were  realised  by  the  three  pens  of  first-prize  Silver-spangled 
Hamburghs,  third  prize  ditto,  and  first-prize  Polish  Single- 
cock.  Sums  ranging  from  £6  to  £6  10s.  are  returned  for  eight 
pens  —  namely,  first-prize  Game  Bantams  (Black-breasted), 
commended  White  Cochin  chickens,  commended  Black-breasted 
Game  Single  cock,  second-prize  White  Aylesbury  Ducks,  two 
pens  of  highly  commended  Coloured  Dorking  chickens,  first- 
prize  Brown  Game  chickens,  and  second-prize  Dorking  pullets. 
These  are  all  the  particulars  that  need  be  quoted  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  highest  range  of  prices.  The  following  is  a 
lummarv  of  the  number  of  pens  sold  at  each  rate  of  quotation  : — 
Price.  No.  of 

£     s.    d.         £    ».     il.  Pens  sold. 

From  12    0    0    to    15    0    0    3 

„      10    0     0    „      10  10     (I 5 

„        8    8     0,,        8  10     0 7 

„        7     0     0,,        7  10     0 3 

„        6    0    0,,       0  10    0     8 

.,        5     0     0,,        550 23 

4     0     0,,        4  18    0     20 

3     0     0,,        3  10    0 46 

„        2    0     0,,        2  10     0 41 


Total  pens  said 1SG 

Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  true-bred  fowls  at  reasonable 
prices  seem,  from  this  statement,  to  have  every  prospect  of 
meeting  with  success  at  the  Bingley  Hall  collection,  for  it  will 
be  observed  that  only  41  pens  out  of  186  were  s  Id  for  so  much 
as  £5  each. 

'J  ho  following  is  a  statemi  nt  of  the  number  of  pens  sold  and 
amount  realised  in  each  class  of  the  Exhibition  : — 


No. 
Pens 

of 
old. 

Amount 

KealiSe.l 

£  s.  d. 

.  211  19  0 
68  17  0 
118  18  G 

.  98  15  6 
10  5  0 
12  14  0 
25  19  0 

.     39  18  0 

Swans 
Geese 
Ducks 
Turks] 

Pheasa 
Pigeon 
Single 

No 
Pens. 

of 
old. 

Amount 

Realised. 

£  s.  d. 

.       2     0  0 

...  10 

...  25 

...    4 

3 

35     1  0 

Hamburghs    .. 
Brahma  Pootra 

14 

54    4  6 
.     17    SO 

nts   ... 

2 

.     12     0  0 
.    13    5  0 

cocks 

37     8  6 

The  Dorkings  here  take  a  decisive  lead,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  practicafjudges  that  they  ought  to  do,  since  they  seem  on 
the  whole  the  best  adapted  of  all  classes  to  meet  the  several  uses 
for  which  poultry  is  kept.  The  Spanish  breed  carried  away  the 
highest  price  given  for  a  single  pen,  though  the  amounts  of  next 
degree  were  pretty  equally  scattered  among  the  various  divisions. 
Comparing  the  sales  with  the  prize  awards,  we  find  the  results 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

Number  of  prize  pens  sold  ' 5S 

Number  of  commended  ditto  43 

Other   pens    85 

Total 186 

—  (Birmingham  Times.) 


QUANTITY  OF  FOOD  FOWLS  REQUIRE. 

Will  you  inform  me  how  long  a  bushel  of  barley  and  a  peck 
of  barleymeal,  with  a  grass  run  of  about  three  acres,  ought  to  last 
twenty  fowls,  so  as  to  feed  them  well,  but  not  so  well  as  to 
make  them  too  fat  to  be  good  layers  ?  The  sorts  are  Dorking  and 
half-bred  Dorkings,  and  Cochins. — An  Amateur  Beginneb. 

[Our  answer  cannot  be  specific,  it  must  be  a  general  one. 
Fowls  do  not  always  eat  the  same  quantity.  They  vary  accord- 
ing to  weather,  season,  condition,  and  previous  feeding.  In  frost 
they  eat  more,  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  produces  nothing.  In 
the  summer,  herbage  helps  them  very  much;  and  when  they  have 
always  been  well  fed,  they  consume  less  than  when  they  have 
been  kept  on  short  commons. 

the  expense  of  keeping  fowls  is  caused  by  waste,  and  when- 
ever any  food  is  seen  on  the  ground  there  is  waste.  Fowls 
should  be  fed  by  hand,  and  food  should  be  given  only  so  long  as 
the  birds  run  after  it.     All  after  that  is  thrown  away.] 
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BANTAM  CLASSES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

Will  Mr.  Houghton  forgive  ine  for  suggesting  that  the  Game 
Bantam  classes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  be  in  future  divided 
into  "Black-breasted  and  other  Reds,"  and  "Duckwiugs  and 
any  other  colour  ?  "  On  reference  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Show 
held  December  11th,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  thit  class  there  were 
twenty-three  entries,  whilst  in  the  two  classes,  "  Black,"  and 
"White,"  there  were  but  thirteen  altogether,  and  in  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Sebright  classes  but  twenty-one.  It  is  true  there 
were  three  prizes  in  the  Game  Bantam  class,  and  two  only  in 
the  others  ;  but  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
exhibitors  if  the  colours  were  divided  in  some  such  way  as 
suggested,  and  the  prizes  made  like  those  in  other  classes.  Mr. 
Houghton  has  shown  every  disposition  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
exhibitors,  and  I  think  he  will  consider  what  I  have  stated  worth 
consideration  before  preparing  his  next  schedule. — P. 


HONEY  AND   CHEMISTRY. 

Allusion  has  been  made  by  some  of  your  correspondents, 
and,  I  think,  among  them,  "  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper,"  to 
some  supposed  chemical  change  effected  by  the  bees  in  their 
food,  whether  collected  from  flowers  or  artificially  supplied,  and 
which  has  led  to  a  remark  in  "A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper's" 
last  letter,  who  evidently  disbelieves  is  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
in  which  I  am  inclined  to  join  him.  The  short  time  in  which 
the  secretion  from  flowers,  or  the  substitutes  for  it,  are  retained  in 
the  honey-bags  of  the  bees,  precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
change  being  made  at  the  time  of  collection,  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  subsequent  alteration  takes  place,  except  what 
may  be  accounted  for  in  another  way.  Dr.  Bevan  remarks 
(page  263),  "  In  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1792,  Mr. 
Hunter  stated,  that  whatever  time  the  contents  of  the  honey- 
bags  may  be  retained,  they  still  remain  pure  and  unaltered  by 
the  digestive  process.  Mr.  Polhill  is  also  of  this  opinion.  Messrs. 
Kirby  &  Spence  think  that  as  the  nectar  of  flowers  is  not  of  so 
thick  a  consistence  as  honey,  it  must  undergo  some  change  in 
the  stomach  of  the  bee."  So  also  argues  the  redoubtable  Huish. 
"  But,"  continues  Dr.  Bevan,  "  the  naturalists  just  named  are 
not  borne  out  either  by  my  own  experiments  or  those  of  my 
apiarian  correspondents.  We  have  each  tried  supplying  bees 
with  syrup  of  sugar  as  a  resource  for  winter,  without  finding 
any  material  change  after  it  was  stored."  This,  also,  is  my  ex- 
perience ;  and  if  honey  is  a  chemical  or  elaborated  substance, 
why  is  it  not  always  alike  ?  The  whole  mystery  is,  I  think, 
solved  by  atmospheric  influence  acting  upon  an  original  saccha- 
rine, at  first  very  fluid,  but  hardening  and  thickening  in  an 
altered  temperature,  like  any  other  conserve  or  syrup  natural  or 
artificial.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  Dunbar,  no  super- 
ficial observer,  who  says,  that  the  conclusions  of  Kirby  &  Spence 
were  not  confirmed  by  any  experiments  of  their  own. 

It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  I  approach  another  subject  on 
which  "A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper"  appears  to  be  very 
sensitive — viz  ,  as  to  the  common  results  of  "  super-posing."  It 
is  very  likely  he  may  be  right  under  certain  circumstances  as 
to  peculiarity  of  hive,  &c. ;  but  the  more  general  rule,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen  and  read  such  authors  as  Bevan,  Dunbar,  and 
Golding,  is  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  bees  prefer  to  breed  in 
the  lower  portion  of  a  hive,  and  carry  their  store  into  that  part 
the  farthest  from  the  entrance,  frequently  partially  removing  it 
downwards  subsequently.  In  other  words,  the  lowest  is  the 
stock  in  common  cases,  for  as  Dr.  Bevan  says,  "  the  queen  is 
generally  more  disposed  to  descend  than  to  ascend."  It  is  well 
it 'should  be  so,  as  otherwise  the  distance  from  a  supply  of  pure 
air  might  cause  an  increase  of  damp,  leading  to  disease,  and 
especially  dysentery,  under  the  confinement  of  winter,  as  I  know 
to  my  cost.  Indeed  this  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with 
your  correspondent,  who  found  that  his  "little  favourites,  sore 
pressed  by  long  confinement  during  frost,  converted  the  lower 
eompartment  to  a  necessitous  purpose." — A.  B. 


BEES  AND   THE   ART    OF   QUEEN-MAKING. 

{Continued  from  page  206.) 

In  the  former  article  on  this  subject  we  noticed  divers  very 

obvious  errors,  which  induced  us  to  question  whether  the  Rev. 

Principal  Leitch  had  brought  his  whole  powers  of  observation 


to  bear  on  apiarian  subjects,  and  adduced  one  or  two  circum- 
stances which  made  us  doubt  whether  his  theory  of  a  special 
temperature,  however  plausible  it  might  appear,  couid  be  accepted 
as  the  true  solution  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  Nature's 
mysteries,  without  at  any  rate  better  evidence  than  its  author  has 
yet  set  before  us. 

We  may  perhaps  admit  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
Dr.  Leitch's  thermometrical  experiments  establish  the  fact 
of  an  increased  temperature  attending  the  rearing  of  queens, 
whether  bred  in  the  usual  manner  or  raised  from  eggs  or  young 
larva?,  which  would  otherwise  have  attained  no  higher  stage  of 
development  than  that  of  ordinary  working  bees  :  but  having 
granted  all  this,  the  question  Btill  remains,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  whether  the  Rev.  Principal  may  not  have  mistaken  effect 
for  cause.  Violent  muscular  exertion  is,  as  we  all  know,  at- 
tended by  a  remarkable  increase  of  animal  heat.  Friction  is 
also  capable  of  producing  an  extreme  temperature,  whilst  the 
sudden  compression  of  atmospheric  air  will  liberate  a  sufficient 
amount  of  caloric  to  set  fire  to  any  readily  inflammable  substance. 
Now  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  almost  as  preposterous  to 
argue  that  thejieat  evolved  by  these  various  processes  was  the 
cause  of  the  processes  themselves,  as  to  determine,  without  much 
more  conclusive  evidence  than  has  yet  been  produced,  that  the 
special  temperature  which  is  asserted  to  attend  the  operation  of 
queen-raising  is  "  the  cause,"  or  even  "  one  of  the  causes  which 
accounts  for  this  the  greatest  marvel  of  insect  life." 

Our  own  impression  is,  that  the  immortal  Huber  was  most 
probably  correct  in  assigning,  as  the  cause  of  this  wonderful 
transformation,  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  food  with 
which  the  royal  larva  is  supplied.  To  this  hypothesis  Dr.  Leitch 
objects  that  it  has  by  no  means  been  conclusively  proved,  either 
by  chemical  analysis  or  by  any  other  means,  that  the  so-called 
royal  jelly  differs  in  any  respect  from  the  ordinary  food  sup- 
plied to  worker  larvse.  Whilst  freely  admitting  that  this  differ- 
ence may  reasonably  be  held  to  be  open  to  a  doubt,  we  avow 
our  own  conviction  founded  on  almost  innumerable  opportu- 
nities for  observation,  that  it  nevertheless  exists,  whilst  it  is 
beyond  all  question  that  the  quantity  of  food  supplied  to  an 
intended  queen  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the 
development  of  a  working  bee.  This  excess  is  so  palpable,  that 
it  is  frequently  possible  to  determine  within  a  very  few  hours 
after  the  loss  of  a  queen,  and  before  any  elongation  of  the  cells 
has  taken  place,  which  of  those  among  the  young  larva?  have 
been  selected  as  candidates  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  hive, 
by  simply  observing  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  food  which 
has  been  furnished  to  the  favom-ed  few. 

We  now  come  to  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  us  so  con- 
clusive as  to  the  fact  of  the  food  with  which  it  is  supplied  being 
the  true  cause  of  this  marvellous  transformation  of  a  worker 
larva  into  a  queen  bee,  that  we  fancy,  if  it  had  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Rev.  Principal,  it  would  have  prevented  his  pro- 
mulgating a  theory  which  we  believe  to  be  altogether  erroneous. 
The  fact  to  which  we  allude  to  is,  the  power  which  apiarians 
possess  of  superseding  the  functions  of  the  somewhat  mythical 
"  council  of  state,"  which  Dr.  Leitch  imagines  to  assemble  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  the  loss  of  a  queen,  the  points  of  whose 
deliberations  are  "  what  plebeian  offspring  are  to  be  selected, 
and  how  many  queens  are  to  be  reared  ?  "  The  first  hint  which 
we  have  met  with  of  the  apiarian  being  himself  able  to  exercise 
a  right  of  choice  in  this  matter,  occurs  in  M.  Hermann's  little 
book,  in  which  we  find  it  stated,  that  "  if  a  piece  of  about  an 
inch  square  is  cut  off,  crosswavs,  from  below  the  edge  of  a  young 
brood-comb  full  of  grub  eggs,  so  that  the  liquid  of  the  brood 
runs  out,  it  generally  causes  the  bees  to  fix  their  queen  cells  on 
that  spot  in  the  best  order."  A  much  more  definite  statement 
than  the  above,  is,  however,  copied  by  Mr.  Langstroth,  from  the 
(xerman  Btenenzeitung,  or  Bee-Journal,  and  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kleine,  one  of  the  ablest  German  apiarians  :— 
"  Dzierzon  recently  intimated,  that  as  Huber  by  introducing 
some  royal  jelly  into  cells  containing  worker-brood  obtained 
queens,  it  may  be  possible  to  induce  bees  to  construct  royal  cells 
where  the  apiarian  prefers  to  have  them,  by  inserting  a  small 
portion  of  royal  jelly  in  cells  containing  worker  larvse  !  If  left 
to  themselves,  the  bees  often  so  crowd  their  royal  cells  together 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  one  without  fatally  injuring  the 
others;  as,  when  such  a  cell  is  cut  into,  the  destruction  and 
removal  of  the  larva  usually  follows.  To  prevent  such  losses,  I 
usually  proceed  as  follows  : — When  I  have  selected  a  comb  with 
unsealed  brood  for  rearing  queens,  I  shake  or  brush  off  the  bees 
and  trim  off,  if  necessary,  the  empty  cells  at  its  margin.     I  then 
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take  an  unsealed  royal  cell — which  usually  contains  an  excess  of 
royal  jelly— and  remove  from  it  a  portion  of  the  jelly,  on  the 
point  of  a  knife  or  pen,  and  by  placing  it  on  the  inner  margin  of 
any  worker-cells,  feel  confident  that  the  larvse  in  them  will  be 
reared  as  queens ;  and  as  these  royal  cells  are  separate,  and  on 
the  margin  of  the  comb,  they  can  be  easily  and  safely  removed. 
This  is  another  important  advance  in  practical  bee-culture,  for 
whicli  we  are  indebted  to  the  sagacity  of  Dzierzon." 

The  foregoing  fact  appeal's  to  us  sufficiently  conclusive  as  to 
the  truth  of  Huber's  theory  regarding  the  influence  of  food  in 
producing  the  astonishing  development  of  a  worker  larva  into  a 
queen  bee,  and  after  giving  the  whole  subject  our  best  con- 
sideration, we  feel  warranted  in  pronouncing  the  special  tem- 
perature theory  of  the  Rev.  Principal  Leitch  to  be  "  Not  proven." 
— A  Devonshire  Bee-keepee. 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  OXFOKD  SHIRE 
BEE-KEEPER. 

(Continued  from  page  60.) 

June  14th. — Hived  a  swarm  for  Mr.  M.,  and,  on  my  return, 
I  found  my  old  original,  age  6,  was  swarming  in  a  strong  east 
wind  so  much  appreciated  by  Mr.  Kingsley.  They  had  most  of 
them  gone  over  to  the  park ;  and,  I  suppose,  my  well-known 
voice  had  sufficient  inducement  to  win  them  back  again — at  any 
rate  they  came  and  settled  in  the  toujour  peas.  It  was  the  largest 
single  swarm  I  ever  saw.  In  the  evening,  I  united  them  to  the 
swarm  and  two  casts  of  the  previous  day ;  a  good  join,  no 
fighting,  and  no  queen  to  be  seen  dead  upon  the  cloth  in  the 
morning,  upon  which  account  I  watched  the  hive  narrowly  all 
day,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  if  the  queen  was  still  alive,  she 
might  prove  the  means  of  enticing  away  her  subjects  again  ;  but 
no,  all  remained,  so  they  performed  her  funeral  rites  with  silent 
obsequy,  beyond  my  ken.  The  hive  was  so  full  that  I  was 
induced  to  add  a  Payne's  straw  super  at  once,  which  they  took  to, 
and  began  working  in  immediately,  though  the  consequeuce 
was,  as  I  never  had  the  circumstance  happen  before  in  any  of 
my  supers,  some  bee-bread  and  brood  in  the  central  comb. 

15th. — A  colt  issued  at  half-past  four  p.m.,  from  age  3,  which 
was  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  I  did  not  arrive  soon 
enough  to  pounce  upon  the  queen  as  she  appeared  upon  the 
alighting-lip,  but  they  settled  in  the  peas,  and  there,  after  a 
good  hunt  and  much  disturbation,  I  caught  her,  and  the  colt 
went  home.  Picked  up  two  dead  queens,  and  two  partly  alive, 
crawling  languidly  on  the  ground  opposite,  east  out  from  age  2, 
by  which  I  augured  that  they  did  not  intend  to  throw  a  colt,  and 
I  was  right. 

17th. — The  colt  issued  again  from  age  3,  and  I  caught  the 
queen  as  she  came  out  riding  in  state  on  the  back  of  a  drone. 
The  bees  settled  for  a  short  time  in  a  row  of  potatoes,  but  they 
soon  came  straight  to  their  ancient  cells  again. 

18th. — Once  more  the  colt  from  age  3,  and  I  secured  her 
majesty  as  she  made  her  exit ;  her  cavaliers  went  to  the  potatoes 
and  then  eame  back  again,  very  angry.  Put  one  of  my  new  break- 
fast glass  supers  to  this  year's  colony  of  the  5th  inst.,  as  the  hive 
was  becoming  very  heavy,  and  I  have  the  glass  and  its  contents 
by  me  now  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  honey- 
comb. 

19th. — The  colt  again !  Caught  the  queen,  and  pressed  her 
too  severely  between  my  finger  and  thumb,  or  otherwise  she  did 
not  fancy  my  retaining  her  in  that  cribbed  and  confined  position, 
for  she  began  to  use  her  sting  in  a  most  unmistakeable  manner, 
when  upon  the  principle  of  handling  hot  iron,  I  immediately 
relaxed  my  grip  and  away  she  went ;  and  there  comes  another, 
which  1  also  caught,  and  halloed  for  a  dessert  finger-glass  to 
confine  her  under,  when,  lo  another !  which  I  caught  and  placed 
with  her,  and  two  bull-dogs  could  not  have  set  upon  each  other 
more  fiercely.  The  colt  settled  in  the  peas  where  I  broke  in  to 
find  the  derelict  queen,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing  and  put  her 
also  under  the  glass  where  the  others  were  still  fighting,  and 
a  three-cornered  duel  at  once  commenced,  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  all  three.  I  can  only  compare  their  fight- 
ing to  what  every  Englishman's  would  be,  if  our  shores  were 
now  to  become  invaded,  to  put  a  stop  to  our  progress  and 
our  prosperity.  Why,  every  man  of  us  would  fight  like  queen 
bees — wild  beasts!  Well,  the  colt  returned  again  to  their  home 
after  the  loss  of  their  queens,  and  thus  ended  its  eventful  history. 
A  playful  attempt  at  Bwarruing  was  made  by  a  cast,  from  age  1, 


and  it  came  to  nothing ;  but  the  clarious  blare  was  there  in  the 
evening. 

20lh. — The  cast  issued  from  age  1,  they  settled  in  the  peas 
from  whence  I  hived  them  into  an  old  Payne's,  which  I  call  my 
church-and-state  hive  ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  The  first 
glass  super  I  ever  used,  a  luge  concave-sided  bell-glass  was 
placed  upon  it,  and  the  bees  worked  straight  upwards,  from  the 
hive  to  its  top,  a  narrow  piece  of  comb,  and  then  formed  two 
extended  limbs,  right  and  left,  in  representation  of  a  cross. 
They  then  added  four  opposing  combs  or  branches  on  to  the 
upright  limb  of  the  cross,  in  as  just  an  imitation  of  a  crown 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in  honeycomb.  Then  they  worked 
intermediate  combs ;  and,  when  the  glass  was  filled,  it  sfill 
maintained  the  appearance  of  a  crown,  with  eight  branches  in 
lieu  of  four  ;  that  is  why  I  call  it  my  church-and-state  hive  and 
I  said,  &to  jjerpeiua  !  so  I  keep  that  hive  by  me,  and  always 
shall.  I  thought  to  unite  the  above  cast  to  my  first  new 
colonised  skip  in  the  evening,  but  it  was  so  full  of  honey,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  so  populous,  and  working  so  well  in  their 
super,  that  I  thought  it  advisable  not  to  interrupt  them,  but  to 
wait  for  the  cast  expected  from  ege  6,  add  that  to  my  church- 
and-state  and  let  the  two  easts  amuse  themselves  till  the 
beginning  of  September,  when,  I  shall  cut  away  their  combs 
entirely  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  unite  the  bees  in  the 
evening  to  age  1,  which  i»  a  hive  (two  swarms  and  two  casts) 
that  I  united  and  purchased  last  year,  from  a  parishioner,  in 
order  to  institute  in  my  apiary  four  stocks  in  lieu  of  three, 
which  I  formerly  wrote  was  my  permanent  number.  Now, 
neither  those  bees  nor  their  ancestors  have  ever  been  crossed,  but 
bred  in-and-in  for  years  in  the  cottager's  garden,  and  I  find 
their  working  powers  are  by  no  means  equal  to  my  stock,  which 
I  always  cross  by  uniting  to  them  a  cast  or  a  colt  of  strangers  ; 
new  blood  from  a  distant  apiary  :  therefore,  the  cast  from  my 
oM  hive  will  just  effect  this  purpose,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  I 
shall  be  able  to  report  of  renewed  vigour  from  age  1,  another 
year. 

The  dead  queen  which  I  forwarded  to  you  for  your  inspection, 
was  the  only  catastrophe  that  happened  in  uniting  the  above 
casts,  and  I  mention  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  "Investigator" — 
these  two  casts  will  yield  me,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
weight  of  the  hive  at  present,  nearly  20  lbs.  of  run  honey  at  the 
time  mentioned  above.  Found  two  dead  queens  cast  out  from 
age  1,  and  no  colt  revolves  from  them. — Upwards  &  Okvtaeds. 
(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Spur  of  Dorking  Cockerel  {Ntwquam  itormio). — It  is  nut  an  uncommon 
thing  for  the  spur  to  he  on  the  outside  of  the  leg.  We  do  not  mean  to  say- 
that  we  do  not  prefer  that  the  spur  should  be  in  its  proper  plaee  ;  but  th» 
deviation  is  only  a  disadvantage  and  uot  a  disqualification. 

Tail  of  Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh  Cock  (J.  Lindsay).— The  tai 
should  be  black,  but  the  edges  of  the  sickle-feathers  bronzed. 

Silver  Gket  Dorkings  (  Tf".  E.  K).— We  can  only  pronounce  on  what  we 
have  seen,  and  without  the  leest  hesitation  we  say  the  feather  sent  to  us 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  disqualify  a  pen  in  con-petition,  and  caBJBfiL 
therefore,  belong  to  a  Silver  Grey.  It  maybe  difficult  to  get  the  black 
breast  and  fail ;  hut  thfy  are  essentially  necessary  in  the  formation  of  a 
Silver  Grey  Dorking.  The  pens  at  Birmingham  demonstrated  ihe  difficulty, 
but  that  docs  not  justify  any  one  calling  coloured  Dorkings  Silvi-r  Greys. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  it,  because  the  rejected  on  account  of  e  lour  can  enter 
freely  into  the  classes  where  the  competition  is  unresti  icted,  and  they  are  as 
valuable  for  one  as  the  other. 

Preparing  Fowls  for  Exhibition  (A  Subscriber). — Yba  roast  state 
what  breed  of  fowls  von  keep,  as  all  do  not  require  the  same  treatment, 
some  show  for  plumace,  some  for  symmetry;  in  some  bright  colour,  in 
others  laced  fea  he-s  are  wanted.  All  birds  do  well  on  ground  cats  mixed 
with  water.  None  do  well  if  they  are  fattened.  A  fattened  fowl  is  only 
fit  tor  killing.  Spanish  fouls  do  better  in  confinement  tt  ew  days  before 
exhibiting  ;  but  as  a  rule  fowls  do  better  at  liberty.  In  those  breed-,  how- 
ever, that  are  judged  by  feather  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  let  them  run  in 
dirty  weather. 

Canary  Invermined  [Jhgnwwr).— The  "always  ruffling  its  feathers  and 
gaping,  besides  fluttering  its  wings  and  constantly  dressing  its  feathers,"  is 
stroitg  evidence  that  the  bird  has  more  company  than  it  desires.  There  arc 
two  kinds  ot  parasires  —  one  infests  the  buds,  the  other  the  cag  fl.  Use 
powdered  sulphur  in  either  case  amoy\g  the  bird's  feathers,  moisten  the 
cv;cks  of  the  cage  with  linseed  oil,  and  till  them  with  powdered  sulphur. — 
B.  I*      . 

Ligukmn  Qcefns  (J.  Z.)-— There  is  now  no  means  of  obtaining  Ligurian 
queens,  which,  after  all,  are  of  very  uncertain  value.  One  of  the  best  prac- 
tical apiarians  we  are  acquainted  with  failed  with  three  quutiis  out  of  four, 
whicli  lie  ot  t   ined  during  the  last  and  preceding  seasons. 

Bees  Deserting  Hives  (.4  Subscriber}.— Whoever  told  you  that  the  bees 
would  have  their  hives  to  live  on  the  adjoining  common  either  was  hoaxing 
you  or  know  nothing  of  the  subject. 

Skins  op  Birds  (C   H,,  Uxbridgc).— Buy  the  "Taxidermist's  Manual,"' 
contains  all  the  information  you  seek  for. 
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Epiphany.    Twelfth  day. 

30.069-30.013 
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" 

0 

oloqt   of  the   Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations   during  the 

last   thirty-four  years,   the  average   highest  and  lowest 

es  of  these  days  are  44.1°  and  31. i° 

respectively.      The  greatest  heat,  5i 

',  occurred  on  the   3rd  in  1 860 ;    and   the  lowest  cold,  1 ', 

on  the  2nd 

in  1854.     During  the  period  143  days  wore  fine,  and  on  95  rain  fell.  | 

THE   CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAE. 


HE  last  of  anything  that  has  borne 
to  us  a  measure  of  enjoyment  has 
^n?"^cV^  i"'^  ^^33>  ahout  it  a  tone  of  melancholy, 
and  holds  up  a  monitory  finger. 
That  tone  and  that  finger  seem 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  an- 
nouncement— This  is  the  last 

DAT  OF  THE  TEAR. 

Every  journey  has  its  stages — its  periods 
for  pause  and  reflection— and  among  the 
stages  of  Life's  journey  none  is  more  apt  for 
pause  and  for  thought  than  the  day  at  which 
e  have  now  arrived — there  is  a  shadow  upon  the  day, 
and  the  dying  year  holds  up  the  warning  finger.  Its 
days  are  irrevocable,  have  they  left  us  wiser,  better, 
happier  ?  For  what  have  we  journeyed  through  them — 
what  has  been  our  prime  object  ?  There  is  but  one  true 
reply  to  that  query — happiness.  Happiness  is  the  object 
all  strive  to  attain,  and  the  object  is  natural' — praise- 
worthy. 

The  only  restriction — but.  a  momentous  one — is  that 
the  happiness  we  covet  is  not  to  be  like  the  Apples  of 
Sodom,  "  fair  to  look  upon,  sweet  to  the  taste,  deadly 
when  partaken  of." 

Go  and  study  Paton's  wonderfully  beautiful  picture, 
"  The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure,"  and  seek  to  find  if  one  of 
the  pursuers  there  pourtrayed  is  typical  of  self.  The 
strivers  for  honours,  for  literary  fame,  for  military  glory 
— the  sensualist,  the  drunkard,  the  miser,  are  all  to  be 
seen  there  pressing  forward  to  catch  and  to  retain  that 
form  of  bewitching  smiles  which  floats  along,  alluring 
them  onwards  yet  always  eluding  their  grasp — she  is 
never  secured  by  one  such  as  is  in  that  throng. 

Yet  some  there  are  who  do  catch  Happiness  and  retain 
her,  and  we  saw  one  not  long  since.  Where  P  "  In  our 
mind's  eye,"  and  we  will  trace  his  outline. 

He  is  a  gardener,  his  family  are  around  him,  his  income 
moderate,  his  love  of  literature  and  scientific  attainments 
great,  his  well-acquired  fame  widely  acknowledged,  his 
friends  many,  his  liberality  free,  his  temper  placid,  his 
Christianity  practical — he  sees  God  in  everything.  That 
man  has  caught  Happiness,  and  retains  her ;  for  she 
will  dwell  only  with  those  who  strive  to  have  her,  not  for 
time,  but  for  eternity. 

Once,  when  talking  to  that  gardener,  we  spoke  in  com- 
mendation of  a  divinity  author  whose  work  was  on  his 
book-shelf,  and  the  concurring  assent  closed  with — "  But 
the  best  book  needs  no  comments  but  those  which  a  man 
may  gather  from  his  garden." 

That  gardener  has  travelled  in  many  lands — has  visited 
all  parts  of  the  British  islands — and  he  coincides  with  us 
in  thinking  that  a  love  of  gardening  indicates  that  with  it 
the  better  part  of  our  nature  prevails.  "  You  have  heard 
of  the  Bev.  Henry  "Ward  Beecher."  said  this  gardener, 
"  and  I  will  read  you  his  testimony  on  this  fact — 
No.  40. — Vol.  II.,  New  Seeiee. 


"  SURROUNDINGS  INDICATE  CHARACTER. 
"  In  the  early  days,  when  travelling  in  the  West,  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance  and  experience  to  select  wisely  where 
I  would  put  up.  However,  I  always  looked  for  flowers,  and 
was  seldom  misled  ;  for  a  patch  of  flowers  came  to  signify  kind 
people,  clean  beds,  and  good  bread.  We  all  are  judged  by  our 
surroundings — by  appearances.  True  they  are  sometimes  deceit- 
ful, but  not  always — very  rarely  so  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  been  educated  to  read  the  heart  by  the  countenance,  or 
calculate  the  calibre  of  the  brain  by  the  adjuncts  of  the  person 
— by  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  individual.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  poor  rich  man  from  the  rich  poor  man.  The 
manner  of  discernment  is  hardly  definable.  We  do  it  instinc- 
tively. The  noble  mind,  the  cultivated  evergreen  heart,  is 
patented — it  cannot  be  counterfeited.  We  meet  men  every 
day  whose  outline,  movements,  unconscious  expressions,  indicate 
them  to  be  living  hypocrites.  They  are  gilt  in  society  and 
would  pass  for  gold  with  the  new  coin,  but  are  detected,  and 
silently  and  emphatically  thrust  aside. 

"  And  sometimes  this  class  cultivate  flowers — because  other 
people  do — because  it  is  fashionable — because  the  world  looks  for 
the  beautiful  where  virtue  and  wisdom  are.  But  how  transparent 
is  this  screen  to  the  eye  of  the  really  cultivated  !  The  character  of 
the  flowers  or  their  arrangement  betrays  the  art  and  cultivation  of 
their  owner.  There  is  no  refinement  manifest.  The  abstractly 
beautiful  may  be  there,  but  the  hand  of  refinement  has  not  set  it 
in  the  gold  of  association.  Colours,  gaudy  and  repulsive  isolated, 
are  not  blended  and  modified  and  made  beautiful  by  association 
with  others.  The  whole  picture  is  a  daub — so  the  educated 
florist  calls  it.  There  must  be  educated  artists  in  this  department 
of  art,  as  in  that  lower  department,  requiring  the  mixing  and 
arrangement  of  colours  on  canvass.  And  not  only  must  the  head 
be  educated,  but,  first  of  all,  the  heart  must  be  taught  to  respond 
promptly,  sympathisingly,  and  naturally  to  the  motive  of  the 
Creator  of  the  object  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  artist  to  study. 
"  Then  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  judge  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  a  family  by  the  single  Vine  trained  at  the  doorway,  or  the 
single  plant,  transplanted  to  a  wooden  box  on  the  door-stone 
from  the  prairie  or  woodland.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  will  in 
some  undefinable  way  reflect  the  character  of  the  person  who 
planted  it." 

Let  some  of  the  ladies  of  Woodstock  read  that,  aud 
learn  from  it  not  to  discourage  flower  gardening  among 
their  poorer  neighbours.  He  who  in  the  country  does 
not  love  flowers  and  their  culture  is  poor  though  rich ; 
whilst  he  who  does  love  them  is  rich,  though  he  may  be 
poor. 

When  we  conversed  with  our  Nestor  gardener  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  he  showed  us  his  diary  of  what  were 
most  worthy  of  note  in  the  gardening  occurrences  of  the 
preceding  twelvemonths,  and.  as  it  is  a  practice  worthy  of 
imitation  we  will  adopt  it  in  the  brief  space  left  us  to" 
occupy. 

The  days  can  never  recur  in  which  discoveries  revo- 
lutionising gardening  will  be  made.  We  have  attained 
to  that  elevation  of  excellence  which  enables  us  to  culti- 
vate in  any  given  latitude  the  plants  of  any  other  latitude  ; 
we  can  have  any  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  vegetables  we 
covet  at  any  season,  however  unnatural — we  have  "  Peas 
in  December,  ice  in  June."  So  we  must  be  content 
now-a-days  with  having  nothing  to  jot  down  as  coin- 
No.  692. — Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Series. 
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posing  the  year's  harvest  of  novelties,  except  a  few  unconnected 
fragments. 

Foremost  in  the  boons  to  gardening  was  the  opening  of  the 
new  Garden  in  June  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — an 
evidence  and  a  pledge  of  bettor  benefits  to  be  derived  by  our  art 
from  that  Institution. 

There  were  introduced  but  one  new  Apple  worthy  of  com- 
mendation— Twining's  Pippin,  a  good  late  dessert  fruit  ;  two 
new  Pears — the  British  Queen  and  Stevenstone,  hardy,  richly 
flavoured,  and  abundant  bearers;  thirteen  Grapes — Burchardt's 
Prince,  Champion  Hamburgh  Muscat,  Chavoush,  Early  Muscat, 
Gros  Colmar,  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Panse,  Ingram's  Hardy  Prolific 
Muscat,  Morocco  Prince,  Muscat  Noir  d'Angers,  Muscat  Tro- 
veren,  Smith's  Sweetwater,  and  Stillward's  Sweetwater. 

Two  new  Nectarines,  both  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers — the  Pine 
Apple  and  the  Victoria.  The  latter  is  a  cross  between  the 
Yiolette  Hative  and  Stanwick.  It  does  not  crack  like  the  latter, 
is  equally  delicious,  and,  as  has  been  well  observed,  it  is  "  wor- 
thily named,  for,  like  our  Queen,  it  has  not  its  equal." 

Two  new  Peaches,  also  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers — Early  Albert 
and  Early  Victoria,  "  without  doubt  the  best  of  all  the  early 
Peaches." 

Two  new  Pine  Apples — the  Hurst  House,  or  Fairie's  Queen, 
and  the  Stoneleigh  Abbey — the  first  dwarf  and  freely  fruiting, 
and  the  second  also  excellent,  and  sustained  by  a  first-class 
certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Committee, 
as  well  as  by  an  award  of  one  of  Mr.  Dilke's  prizes. 

Three  new  Strawberries — Eclipse,  an  excellent  early  forcer ; 
La  Constante,  late,  and  a  great  bearer ;  and  Marguerite,  richly 
flavoured,  and  very  large. 

Of  culinary  vegetables  we  have  Dalmeny  Sprouts,  differing 
from  the  Brussels  in  its  sprouts  being  really  small  Cabbages  ; 
Fearnought,  a  Cabbage  which  was  uninjured  last  winter  in  places 
where  all  others  were  killed  ;  and  Parsnip  Chervil,  which  is 
really  nothing  more  than  the  root  of  Chrerophylluni  bulbosum, 
ranking  "  with  Oxalis  crenata,  and  other  such  failures,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  introduced  as  'substitutes'  for  the  Potato." 
We  can  only  give  the  aggregates  of  the  new  flowers  which 
have  been  introduced — namely,  of  Auriculas,  9  ;  Antirrhinums, 
21;  Azaleas,  9;  Calceolarias,  10;  Chrysanthemums,  26;  Cine- 
rarias, 20  ;  Dahlias,  26  ;  Fuchsias,  6  ;  Geraniums,  bedding,  17  ; 
Gladioli,  26  ;  Gloxinias,  4  ;  Hollyhocks,  29  ;  Pansies,  57  ;  Pelar- 
goniums, 21  ;  Pentstemons,  12  ;  Petunias,  5  ;  Phloxes,  19  ; 
Picotees,  8  ;  Pinks,  13  ;  Roses,  37 ;  and  Verbenas,  7.  Of  new 
plants  were  introduced  271.* 

Having  thus  enumerated  our  gains  during  the  past  year,  let 
us  as  briefly  cast  up  the  losses  we  have  endured  during  its  days. 
In  the  first  month  of  the  year  we  lost  Mr.  Beck,  the  well- 
known  raiser  of  Pelargoniums,  and  author  of  "  A  Packet  of  Seeds 
saved  by  an  Old  Gardener."  In  May  died  Professor  Henslow, 
in  whom  botany  lost  a  skilled  master,  and,  all  who  knew  him, 
a  kin  *,  indefatigable,  and  trusty  friend.  July  saw  Professor 
Tenore,  a  still  more  widely-known  botanist,  consigned  to  the 
grave ;  and  the  closing  month  of  the  year  has  taken  from  us  the 
Prince  Consort.  On  this  last  loss  we  need  not  enlarge,  for  the 
universal  sorrow  we  have  so  recently  witnessed  tells  how  every 
native  of  our  islands  estimates  the  consequences  of  the  death  of 
that  admirable  man,  and  acknowledges  the  good  which  he  had 
originated  and  maintained.  But  our  noble  Queen — noble  even 
in  Hi''  d<  monstrations  of  her  love  for  him  taken  from  her — tells 
in  the  lollowing  letter  how  she  proposes  to  foster  his  memory, 
and  to  strive  to  mitigate  the  loss  which  his  death  occasions  to 
her  subjects.  The  letter  is  from  Sir  C.  B  Phipps,  and  was  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
specially  summoned  on  Friday.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents : — 

"  Osborne,  Dec.  24,  1861. 
"  Mr  Deae  Dilke, — The  Queen  has  directed  me  to  inform  you 
that    i'    is  Her  Majesty's  wish  that    the  Horticultural  Gardens 
should  be  considered  as  under  her  peculiar  and  personal  patronage 
and  protection. 

"  The  only  consolation  that  Her  Majesty  can  hope  to  find,  for 
the  rest  of  her  life,  under  her  bitter  and  hopeless  bereavement! 
avour  to  carry  out  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  her 
beloved  husband. 

•  For  fall  particulars  concerning  all  the  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  and 
recommend  our  readers  to  consult  "The  Gardeners'  Year- 
Bock, "  irom  v.hich  our  details  are  abstracted./ 


"  The  Queen  well  knows  the  deep  interest  that  he  took  in  this 
undertaking,  and  would  wish  to  have  periodical  reports  sent  to 
Her  Majesty  of  the  progress  and  proceedings  of  the  Society. — 
Sincerely  yours,  "  C.  B.  Phipps." 

Before  we  again  address  our  readers  a  new  year  will  have 
commenced,  and  heartily  do  we  wish  that  to  every  one  of  them 
it  may  be  one  of  many  blessings,  much  instruction,  and  few 
sorrows. 

"  Our  worthy  friends ! — a  gude  new  year 
To  you,  an'  a'  your  hearts  haud  dear 

At  hame  or  far  awa ! 
Though  Fortune  scrimpet  favours  yield, 
Hale  be  your  hearts,  at  hame,  a-field  ; 
Nor  ever  lack  a  cozie  bield, 

Frae  a'  the  storms  that  blaw." 


PREPARATORY   TREATMENT  OF  PLANTS 
EOR  CROSS-BREEDING. 

Theee  is  no  process  of  the  gardener's  art  which  is  better 
understood  by  the  amateur  than  that  of  crossing  flowers.  Yet, 
there  is  not  another  operation  to  which  a  gardener  can  turn  his 
hand  to,  about  which  the  great  bulk  of  us  gardeners  know  less 
of  the  essentials  for  success.  If  I  had  ten  kinds  of  plants  on  my 
list  for  experiments  in  crossing  next  season  which  I  never 
crossed  before,  I  could  hardly  find  ten  men  amongst  all  my 
acquaintances  of  whom  I  could  ask  advice  about  the  ways  I 
ought  to  go  to  work  with  them  ;  and  yet  I  venturo  to  say,  there 
are  not  ten  men  in  the  country  who  had  ever  crossed  a  flower 
who  would  not  answer  my  question  without  the  smallest 
hesitation.  The  mere  act  of  crossing  flowers  is,  indeed,  the  most 
simple  practice  in  gardening,  except  pulling  up  a  Groundsel, 
and  then  throwing  it  down  where  it  grew.  Simple  as  these  two 
things  are,  however,  the  one  of  them  is  yet  a  problem  to  be 
proved,  the  other  a  very  foolish  act. 

Who  can  show  me,  or  prove  to  himself,  the  right  way  to  cross 
Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium  ?  Say,  the  best  way,  as  if  you 
were  asking  an  editor.  But  I  do  not  want  to  know  the  best 
way — perhaps  the  best  way  would  not  suit  my  conveniences  for 
keeping  and  growing  the  plants  ;  but  if  I  knew  the  right  way  of 
growing  the  Geraniums  for  crossing,  I  would  try  to  adopt  it, 
although  I  might  not  be  able  to  practise  any  but  the  second  or 
third  best  way. 

Talk  about  crossing  being  a  simple  thing,  why  to  practise  it 
intelligently  is  at  this  moment  the  most  difficult  question 
which  practical  science  has  to  deal  with.  The  work  or  process 
of  putting  a  little  dust  on  a  given  point,  which  is  all  that  is  done 
in  crossing  a  flower,  is  simple,  as  they  say  ;  but  the  art  by  which 
the  cross-breeder  has  to  prepare  his  subjects  for  that  very  simple 
operation  is  just  as  difficult  and  as  little  known  as  anything 
under  the  sun. 

The  probability  is,  that  every  cross-breeder  has  an  art  of  his 
own,  which  he  never  divulges  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  or  in 
order  that  no  one  else  can  run  the  race  before  him.  I  have  an 
artful  art  in  the  preparation  of  all  my  breeders  which  no  one 
knows  but  myself.  But  that  is  not  here  or  there.  The  question 
is  about  the  grand  secret  and  how  to  get  at  it — how  to  prepare 
Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium,  which  is  all  but  a  botanical 
mule,  and  a  barren  plant  in  the  hands  of  most  people  ;  but  it 
has  certainly  seeded,  and  we  had  the  account  lately  of  its 
having  been  cossed  by  the  pollen  from  the  shorter  stamens  of 
the  Golden  t  hain,  by  Mr.  Smith  of  York  ;  and  the  questn  >n  now 
is,  Did  Mr.  Smith  induce  this  cross  by  some  previous  mode  of 
management  which  was  different  from  the  usual  run,  or  was  it 
merely  the  effect  of  an  accidental  circumstance? 

My  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  believe  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  accidental  circumstance  to  cause  a  plant  that  is 
generally  barren  to  bear  seeds,  whether  it  was  crossed  or  not. 
Some  plants  are  most  difficult  to  cross  or  to  hybridise,  and  tem- 
perature seems  a  main  element  in  the  success  when  they  do  unite 
with  their  fellows,  as  in  cross-breeding,  or  with  very  different 
fellows,  as  in  hybridising  one  species  with  another  of  a  different 
cast  and  constitution.  This  is  proved  when  they  get  plants  to 
cross  on  the  Continent  which  we  cannot  manage  to  cross  or  even 
seed  here.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  proof  before  us  of  an  element, 
or  an  elementary  process,  to  induce  a  plant  to  cross  or  to  bear 
Beeds. 

Then,  the  next  question  is  this,  Is  temperature  alone — tint  is, 
a  higher  temperature,  the  only  means  within  our  reach  to  cause 
certain  plants  to  seed  or  cross,  aud  is   that  temperature  all  that 
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is  necessary  ?  Well,  it  certainly  may  be  all  that  is  required  to 
get  the  plants  to  seed,  but  how  about  the  seedlings?  My 
opiuion  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  importance  in  the 
proper  soil,  and  the  kind  of  treatment  the  plant  receives  for  the 
previous  twelve  months  before  crossing  than  in  temperature. 
Then,  if  you  could  give  that  soil  and  that  treatment  to  your 
plants  for  twelve  months,  or  twice  that  number  of  months  in  a 
much  better  climate,  so  to  describe  it,  than  that  of  England,  my 
belief  is  that  your  seedlings  would  exceed  in  value  any  that 
could  be  had  in  the  unassisted  climate  of  England  under  the 
best  management. 

We  are  all  but  unanimous  that  the  higher  temperature  on  the 
continent  in  summer  favours  the  breeders  there,  as  against  our 
seedlings  of  the  same  kinds  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  if  that  be 
so,  that  the  fact  does  not  stand  alone.  Other  things,  we  do 
know,  help  our  processes  quite  as  much  as  temperature ;  and 
why  not  in  this  also  ? 

The  age  and  the  condition  of  the  mother  parent  at  the  time  of 
crossing  is,  assuredly,  of  high  consideration  to  the  cross-breeder, 
and  I  think  also  to  the  hybridiser;  but  of  him  I  am  not  quite 
so  certain,  as  for  some  years  past  I  have  done  very  little  at 
hybridising,  although  I  first  began  crossing  and  continued  at 
that  branch  of  it  alone  for  many  years.  But  to  this  day  I  am 
all  but  at  a  loss  as  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  condition  of 
the  male  parent  at  that  precise  moment.  I  know  to  a  certainty, 
however,  that  if  I  wanted  to  have  an  intermediate  cross  between 
a  very  strong  mother — say  Defiance  Scarlet  Geranium  and  by 
the  pollen  of  such  as  Mangles'  Variegated  if  it  had  pollen,  I 
should  need  to  prepare  Defiance  by  reducing  it  through  ill 
treatment  to  a  mero  scrub  or  skeleton  during  the  previous 
season  of  growth,  and  to  keep  it  down  to  that  point  during  the 
winter  and  spring  following  up  to  the  time  of  flowering  for  the 
cross,  and  the  opposite  treatment  to  be  given  to  the  weak  male, 
say  by  taking  a  two-year-old  plant  of  it  in  early  spring,  and 
with  the  best  compost  and  treatment  to  keep  it  going  all  that 
summer  without  letting  it  open  one  bloom  the  whole  season  ; 
to  have  it  kindly  seen  to  during  that  winter  and  next  spring, 
and  to  take  pollen  from  a  particular  truss  at  midsummer,  and 
from  particular  flowers  of  that  truss.  I  say  I  am  quite  sure 
these  are  safe  steps  to  pursue  with  two  such  breeders. 

Then  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose,  although  I  have  little 
experience  to  back  me,  that  if  the  cross  seeds  were  to  be  had 
from  a  weak  parent,  by  the  pollen  of  Defiance,  which  is  very 
strong,  that  I  should  need  to  reduce  Defiance  just  in  the  same 
way.  What  makes  me  name  Defiance  is,  that  of  all  the  very 
strong  Scarlets  it  is  the  most  unwilling  to  seed  by  the  pollen  of 
the  medium  and  the  small  in  stature  of  its  race.  But  keep  it 
twelve  months  between  starvation  and  death's  door,  and  it  will 
cross  with  most  of  them  for  an  experiment ;  but  it  is  too  coarse 
in  all  its  parts  for  profitable  breeding.  Such  a  plant  as  Mangles' 
Variegated  Geranium  I  should  suppose  would  need  three  seasons 
of  the  highest  cultivation,  with  a  minimum  of  stress  upon  its 
energy — that  is  to  say,  without  allowing  it  to  ramble  about,  as 
is  its  natural  habit,  or  to  produce  one  flower  the  whole  time. 
Then  if  one  undertook  to  cross  it  by  the  pollen  of  the  Golden 
Chain,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Smith,  I  would  have  the  Golden 
Chain  invigorated  just  in  the  same  way  as  Mangles',  or  the 
opposite  way  to  that  which  would  be  necessary  for  Defiance  for 
the  same  purpose.  Both  the  father  and  mother  in  Mr.  Smith's 
experiment  appear  to  me  to  have  not  been  quite  up  to  the  point 
of  profitable  breeding  at  the  time  he  crossed  them,  and  that  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  impossibility  of  rearing  the  seedlings,  and 
not  the  fact  of  the  pollen  having  been  taken  from  the  short 
etamens. 

The  prospect  and  possibility  of  a  hundred  trials  of  the  same 
experiment  being  made  next  summer,  induced  me  to  write  thus 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  most  busy  season  for  crossing  yet 
on  record.  Now  and  during  the  whole  month  of  January  is 
the  right  time  to  give  the  final  potting  to  all  the  mothers  of  all 
the  seedlings  which  will  be  worth  looking  at  a  second  time  by 
the  Floral  Committee — florists'  flowers,  bedders,  and  all  hybrids, 
unless,  indeed,  the  intended  pollen  parent  is  of  very  weak  con- 
stitution. In  that  case  I  should  not  think  it  desirable  to  pot 
the  much  stronger  mother  sooner  than  the  middle  or  end  of 
April.  Then  it  would  have  to  be  making  new  roots  the  whole 
time  it  was  maturing  the  crosslings,  to  coin  a  significant  term, 
and  that  of  itself  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  balance  the 
respective  powers  of  both  parents. 

For  all  bedding  plants  which  come  from  crossing,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  both  parents  be  of  the  very  same  con- 


stitutional strength,  or  as  near  it  as  can  be  had — that  both 
should  have  been  under  the  highest  cultivation  the  previous 
year  with  the  above  limitation — and  that  the  mother  is  not 
wasting  her  strength  in  making  fresh  growth,  or  new  rooti, 
immediately  before  the  crossing  is  effected  and  about  that  time  j 
but  from  the  time  the  seeds  are  sure  of  having  "taken,"  as 
we  say,  or  past  the  period  at  which  that  kind  of  plant  would 
east  its  pods  if  they  had  not  been  fertilised,  I  never  found 
that  good  or  bad  treatment  was  of  much  consequence  to  the 
seedlings.  I  know  the  very  worst  treatment  of  the  parent  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  seedlings  of  all  Geraniums  after  they  are 
fertilised  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

Although  I  never  crossed  for  a  florist's  Pelargonium,  nor  ever 
read  a  word  about  the  way  they  prepare  them  for  matching, 
I  am  satisfied  from  my  knowledge  of  other  sections  of  the  family 
that  the  Pelargonium  is  not  much  different  from  the  Scarlets  in 
this  respect — that  two-year-old  plants  make  the  best  mothers — 
that  the  mother  should  not  have  been  much  stressed  by  free- 
flowering  the  previous  season — that  it  ought  to  have  all  its  roots 
made  and  finished,  and  the  pot  brimfull  of  them  by  the  end  of 
March  or  very  early  in  April — that  the  first  truss  of  bloom  is 
not  the  best  to  select  flowers  for  crossing  from — that  a  strong 
side  branch  is  the  best  to  bear  the  blooms  for  crossing — that  no 
more  than  one  truss  be  allowed  to  bo  on  one  such  branch — that 
no  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  three  blooms  which  gene- 
rally open  first,  that  is,  those  from  each  outside  or  shoulder 
of  the  truss  and  the  very  centre  one,  neither  is  there  much  to  be 
expected  from  the  last  two  or  three  flowers  from  the  lower  or 
bottom  of  the  truss — that  all  such  flowers  are  discarded  by 
careful  breeders — and  lastly,  that  the  plant  is  stopped  carefully 
from  the  first  day  of  crossing — also,  that  all  the  flowers  to  be 
crossed  on  one  plant  should  be  done  as  nearly  at  the  6ame  time 
as  is  practicable. 

At  all  events  the  foregoing  have  been  my  grand  secrets,  and 
of  the  value  of  any  one  of  them  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt — 
they  are  all  essential  to  good  breeding.  D.  Beaton". 


CULTURE   OF  THE  VINE   IN  THE 
OECHAED-HOUSE. 

The  term  "  orchard-house "  means  Bimply  a  plot  of  land 
planted  with  the  usual  orchard  trees,  and  covered  with  glass. 
The  idea  may  be  carried  out  to  any  extent  by  adopting  the 
ridge-and-furrow  roof  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars.  I  observe 
orchard-houses  are  being  built  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  therefore,  the  system  or  mode  is  having  a  fair  and  some- 
what extensive  trial. 

No  doubt  in  some  cases  there  may  be  failures  through  want  of 
good  judgment  and  proper  management,  and,  I  may  add,  ex- 
perience. Its  most  strenuous  and  most  successful  advocate  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  ably  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham.  Both  these  gentlemen 
have  written  ou  the  subject,  and  have  been  successful  in  pro- 
ducing crops  of  good  fruit  in  their  orchard-houses.  I  have  for 
many  years  been  recommending  all  Peach-walls  to  be  covered 
with  glass ;  for  the  failure  of  the  crops  has  of  late  years  been 
the  general  rule.  Indeed,  good  fruit  from  open  walls  is  rarely 
obtained. 

The  original  idea  ou  this  subject  was  to  merely  protect  the 
fruit  trees  from  early  and  late  frosts  by  covering  them  with  glass 
in  the  roughest  and  cheapest  way ;  and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
but  that  idea  fairly  carried  is  a  beneficial  one.  Orchard-houses, 
however,  are  now  of  more  significance  ;  many  that  I  have  seen  are 
elegant  structures  of  great  extent,  and  some  are  even  heated  with 
hot-water  pipes,  so  that  the  fruit  trees  are  better  protected  both 
when  in  blossom  and  when  ripening  their  fruit ;  and  besides 
that,  the  wood  is  more  certain  to  be  well  matured  for  successive 
crops  year  by  year.  My  object  in  this  paper,  however,  is  not  so 
much  to  enter  into  arguments  either  for  or  against  this  some- 
what novel  mode  of  cultivating  our,  what  may  be  called,  half- 
hardy  fruits.  The  fact  is  patent  enough  that  orchard-houses  are 
now  very  numerous  throughout  the  country,  and  time  will  show 
whether  they  are  really  useful  structures.  In  the  meanwhile,  as 
shade  is  beneficial  in  hot  clear  sunny  weather,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  more  useful  mode  of  ob- 
taining that  shade  than  by  planting  the  more  hardy  kinds  of 
Grape  Vines  for  that  purpose,  or  even  some  might  be  grown  in 
the  bush  style  amongst  the  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  glass-covered  orchard.     The  pillars 
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that  support  the  roof  might  alao  bo  clothed  with  the  ample 
foliage,  the  fragrant  blossoms,  and  the  rich  juicy  fruit  of  the 
Vine.  I  might  even  go  further,  and  say  that  an  orchard-house 
inighi  easily  be  converted  into  a  grapery — a  consummation  that 
would  be  desirable  in  case  the  other  kinds  of  fruit  should  from 
any  cuuse  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  points  of  culture  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  succeed  with 
the  Vine  in  the  orchard-house  may  be  briefly  stated  to  consist  of, 
first,  the  selection  of  suitable  kinds;  second,  the  right  kind  of 
soil ;  third,  planting  ;  fourth,  pruning  ;  fifth,  training  ;  sixth, 
watering ;  and  seventh,  general  management. 

Vines  Suitable  foe  the  Orchaud-house. — Black,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Champion,  Ingrain's  Prince  of  Wales,  Black 
Prince,  Lombardy,  Black  Muscadine,  Esperione.  White,  Royal 
Muscadine,  Dutch  White  Sweetwater,  Golden  Hamburgh,  Pit- 
maston,  White  Cluster. 

Soil. — The  same  compost  that  I  have  described  as  suitable 
for  the  borders  of  a  vinery  is  equally  suitable  for  the  orchard- 
house.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  borders  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  especially  if  the  subsoil  is  of  a  clayey  nature.  As  the 
other  fruit  trees  will  require  their  due  share  of  nutriment,  the 
Vines  should  have  a  rather  richer  soil  than  is  desirable  for  a 
common  Vine-border :  hence  a  good  mulching  of  rotten  dung 
should  be  spread  over  the  Burface  round  each  Vino  every  autumn 
to  restore  the  necessary  nutriment  that  the  Vines  have  drawn 
from  the  soil. 

Planting. — Strong,  well-rooted  Vines  should  be  chosen  to 
plant  in  the  orchard-house.  If  Vines  that  have  been  fruited  one 
year  in  pots  could  be  procured,  they  would  be  excellent  for  the 
purpose.  The  right  time  to  plant  them  is  early  in  February, 
before  the  sap  begins  to  rise.  Open  a  hole  large  enough  to 
allow  the  roots  to  be  spread  out  every  way  from  the  stem,  then 
turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  and  carefully  uncoil  the  roots,  and 
place  the  stem  in  the  centre  of  the  hole,  reserving  as  much  of 
the  ball  entire  as  is  consistent  with  getting  the  main  roots  dis- 
entangled. Take  care  not  to  bury  the  stem  any  deeper  than  it 
was  in  the  pot.  When  all  this  has  been  satisfactorily  done,  then 
if  such  a  thing  can  be  had,  cover  the  roots  2  inches  deep  with 
well- decomposed  leaf  mould.  If  that  cannot  be  had,  then  cover 
them  with  some  of  the  compost  that  has  been  rim  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  Press  this  down  gently,  and  give  a  good  watering 
with  tepid  water,  which  will  settle  the  soil  close  to  the  roots, 
and  then  root-action  will  immediately  commence. 

Watering. — As  the  border  in  the  orchard-house  is  covered 
with  glass,  it  can  never  be  watered  from  the  clouds :  hence  it 
is  necessary  to  supply  that  indispensable  element  from  the 
watering-pot.  If  rightly  managed,  every  drop  of  rain  that 
falls  on  the  roof  will  be  conveyed  by  gutters  to  a  large  cistern 
and  preserved  in  it  for  the  use  of  the  orchard-house.  It  should 
be  given  in  moderate  quantities  during  the  winter  months,  but 
when  the  Vines  and  otlier  fruit  trees  are  in  full  leaf  it  should  be 
given  most  abundantly.  When  the  trees  are  in  bloom  rather 
less  will  be  necessary,  and  less  also  when  the  fruit  and  wood  are 
ripening  ;  but  the  soil  should  never  be  dust  dry,  because  when 
in  that  state  the  fine  fibrous  roots  will  shrivel  up  and  perish.  If 
a  dry  air  is  needful — and  that  will  be  so  when  it  is  desired  to 
keep  Grapes  hanging  after  being  ripe  any  length  of  time — then  to 
effect  this  the  border  may  be  covered  either  with  large  slates  or 
dry  sand,  or  where  appearance  is  no  object,  with  dry  coal  ashes. 
During  the  most  growing  season — that  is,  when  the  Vines  are 
growing  freely,  and  the  berries  swelling,  a  good  watering  once 
every  seven  or  ten  days  with  liquid  manure  will  bo  very  beneficial ; 
but  tlio  moment  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour,  desist  from 
using  this  enriched  water. 

Pruning  and  Training. — The  mode  of  pruning  depends 
upon  the  mode  of  training  :  hence  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
both  operations  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  the  Vines  are 
used  to  cover  the  roof,  the  spur-system  should  be  adopted— that 
is,  one  main  stem  should  be  trained  up  to  each  rafter,  or  if  there 
are  no  rafters,  then  strong  wires  5  feet  or  6  feet  apart  should  be 
fixed  to  the  roof  to  train  the  Vines  to.  The  pruning  then  will  be 
io  Cut  off  the  laterals  every  autumn  down  to  the  lowest  bud,  and 
shorten  in  the  leading  shoot  to  about  5  feet  or  6  feet  till  the 
entire  length  the  Vine  was  to  cover  is  furnished  with  spurs. 
After  that  for  several  years  the  spur-pruning  will  be  all  that  is 
required. 

For  the  bush  Vine  the  pruning  will  be  on  the  same  principle — 
that  is,  forming  spurs  ;  but  each  spur  will  be,  as  it  were,  in- 
dependent. There  will  be  no  leading  stem.  The  bush  will 
stand  on  one  leg,  and  branches  come  out  regularly  on  every  side 


so  as  to  form  a  bush  like  a  Currant  or  Gooseberry  bush.  Every 
year  at  the  pruning  time  the  young  shoots  should  be  cut  back 
to  the  lowest  eye.  By  this  mode  a  Grape  bush  will  be  many 
years  before  it  is  too  large  for  the  orchard-house. 

Then  there  is  the  spiral  Vine.  This  is  formed  by  placing  Gvo 
strong,  tall  stakes  in  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  may  be 
2}  feet  or  3  feet.  To  prune  the  Vine  for  forming  a  spiral,  let 
it  bo  cut  down  as  soon  as  it  is  planted  to  three  eyes.  I  use  three 
for  fear  of  accidents.  Let  them  all  break,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
tie  the  best  shoot  to  one  of  the  stakes,  stop  the  other  two  at  the 
third  leaf,  and  as  the  leading  shoot  advances  tie  it  to  the  next 
stake  in  a  sloping  direction  upwards,  and  so  continue  to  secure 
the  shoot  to  each  stake  as  long  as  it  will  grow.  Eventually  I 
should  expect  it  will  reach  to  the  top  of  the  stakes.  Observe, 
each  round  should  be  a  foot  at  least  above  the  last.  Keep  the 
laterals  well  stopped  through  the  summer,  and  when  the  wood  of 
the  stem  appears  of  a  brown  colour  cut  those  laterals  clean  away. 
Then  in  the  pruning  season — that  is,  about  the  end  of  the  year, 
cut  the  shoot  back  to  half  its  length,  choosing  a  good  prominent 
bud  tor  starting  the  following  year.  After  that  let  the  main 
stem  be  furnished  with  spurs,  but  not  too  many.  I  find  one 
every  15  inches  is  a  good  average  distance  ;  the  rest  of  the  buds 
should  be  rubbed  off  just  after  starting.  A  Vine  trained  thus 
spirally  when  arrived  to  some  size  is  very  fruitful,  and  also  very 
handsome  when  in  fruit. 

Standards. — This  is  the  last  mode  of  training  worth  noticing. 
To  form  these  nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  place  a  strong 
stake  close  to  the  Vines  as  soon  as  they  are  planted,  care  having 
been  taken  to  procure  them  tall  enough  for  the  purpose,  cut 
them  to  the  desired  height,  and  disbud  them  up  to  three  top- 
most buds.  Then  tie  them  to  the  stakes,  and  when  the  buds 
are  breaking  procure  as  many  iron  hoops,  not  flat  but  round,  or 
if  canes  could  be  got  and  formed  into  the  same  shape  they  would 
do  better ;  the  iron  ones  must  of  course  be  painted.  Let  one  of 
these  hoops  be  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  stake,  and  when  the  three 
shoots  are  long  enough  bring  them  down  by  degrees  and  tie 
them  to  the  ring  or  hoop.  These  at  first  need  not  be  above 
18  inches.  The  shoots  should  be  trained  equidistant  from  each 
other.  In  the  autumn  these  shoots  may  be  pruned  in  just  to 
the  hoop,  and  other  three  brought  out  from  the  base  of  each 
shoot,  so  that  the  second  year  there  will  be  six  branches,  and 
that  number  will  be  found  sufficient  to  form  the  head  of  the 
standard.  In  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  second  hoop 
of  wider  dimensions,  but  that  must  be  the  extent,  or  the  stan- 
dard will  occupy  too  much  space. 

An  avenue  of  Vine  standards  would  be  a  pleasant  sight,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  all  uniform  in  height  and  breadth.  The 
bunches  would  hang  down  below  the  shoots,  and  the  effect 
would  be  unique. 

General  Management. — The  management  of  the  Vine  in 
the  orchard-house  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  its  management 
in  the  greenhouse.  All  useless  summer  shoots  should  be  kept 
under,  and  such  as  have  fruit  stopped  at  a  joint  above  the 
bunch;  the  bunches  must  be  thinned  pretty  freely  when  the 
berries  are  the  size  of  small  Peas.  Also,  observe  never  to  be  too 
greedy  of  fruit ;  it  is  far  better  to  have  an  average  crop  of  fair- 
sized  bunches  with  berries  well  swelled  than  to  have  a  great 
number  of  small  bunches  and  small  berries.  The  giving  freely 
of  air,  attention  to  the  destruction  of  insects,  the  free  use  of  the 
syringe  after  the  berries  are  set,  all  these  are  points  of  culture 
that  the  amateur  will  duly  attend  to.  T.  Appleby. 


PINE-APPLE  CULTURE. 

I  HAYE  a  span-roofed  house  for  growing  Pine  Apples  divided 
into  three  compartments,  each  16  feet  long  by  11  feet  (5  inches. 
Path  down  the  centre,  leaving  tan-beds  (partly  heated  by  hot 
water)  on  each  side  4  feet  3  inches  wide.  How  many  Tines 
ought  to  be  annually  fruited  in  such  a  house  ?  The  house  is 
well  supplied  with  evaporating-paus.  Is  there  any  fear  of  over- 
using these  at  this  time  of  the  year  ? 

I  have  frigi  domo  covering  for  frosty  weather,  to  be  used  at 
night.  Do  you  advise  its  general  use  at  night  (frost  or  no  frost) 
to  prevent  the  rapid  condensation  of  vapour  on  the  glass,  and  to 
allow  the  requisite  temperature  to  be  kept  up  with  less  fire  heat  ? 
Or  would  its  general  use  at  night  (as  my  gardener  believes) 
draw  the  plants  ?  I  cannot  imagine  this  possible,  as  no  light 
would  thereby  be  excluded. 

My  span-roof  is  erected  on  the  orchard-house  system  with 
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light  rafters  20  inches  apart :  the  house,  therefore,  is  unusually 
light.  During  the  late  frost  (thermometer  at  16°)  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  temperature  insi.lo  at  from  G5°  to 
70°  at  night.  But  I  haTe  thought  of  double  glazing,  but  am 
deterred  from  the  expensive  experiment  by  the  fear  that  green 
fungus  may  accumulate  between  the  two  inner  surfaces  of  the 
glass  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove. 

In  addition  to  three  moveable  lights  in  the  roof  of  each  house, 
ventilation  may  be  supplied  to  any  one  or  all  the  houses  by  dry 
drains  communicating  with  the  potting-shed  and  tho  open  ail1. 
We  find  this  a  very  useful  method  of  supplying  air  in  cold 
weather. 

Is  the  deficiency  of  flavour  in  the  new  Providence  Pines  grown 
in  this  country  owing  to  the  want  of  light  in  most  of  the  old 
glass  houses,  or  is  it  an  inferior  sort  of  Pine  Apple? — C.  S. 

[If  you  allow  24  inches  to  30  inches  to  each  plant,  and  more 
if  the  plants  are  large,  you  may  calculate  for  yourself  how  many 
fruiting  plants  each  space  will  hold.  When  Pines  are  swelling 
their  fruit,  65°  at  night  would  be  high  enough.  These  will  need 
more  atmospheric  moisture  than  those  growing  or  merely  showing 
fruit ;  but  even  in  those  swelling  the  moisture  should  not  be 
overdone,  as  the  fruit  is  apt  to  be  inferior  in  flavour  in  con- 
sequence, and  also  to  be  hollow  and  rotten  at  the  heart.  The 
others  growing  will  need  much  less  moisture  in  the  air.  That 
must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  fire  heat  given.  There  is 
not  the  same  need  of  covering  in  mild  weather  as  in  cold,  but 
there  will  be  little  drawing  of  the  plants  in  consequence,  if  the 
temperature  inside  is  low  enough.  However,  in  mild,  clear, 
moonlight  nights,  we  would  rather  keep  it  off.  A  little  air  will 
prevent  so  much  condensation.  If  double  glazing  is  so  well 
done  as  to  prevent  all  air  or  moisture  penetrating  to  the  enclosed 
space,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  the  green  matter  forming ; 
if  not,  it  will  be  sure  to  do  so  :  hence  in  double  glazing  it  is 
best  to  have  the  upper  glass,  at  least,  moveable  in  sashes.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  mode  of  supplying  air. 

The  Providence  is  not  a  first-rate  Pine.  It  is  better  in 
general  in  this  country  than  in  its  native  home,  and  is  very  rich 
indeed,  if  not  deluged  with  too  much  moisture  and  it  is  cut 
before  it  is  over-ripe.  The  other  matters  are  under  considera- 
tion. To  get  at  minutiae,  at  present,  journies  would  be  necessary, 
and  general  details  have  already  been  given.] 


PEACH-TEEE  PEUNING. 

In  forming  a  handsome  and  prolific  Peach  tree,  although  much 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  stopping  and  disbudding — i.e.  pre- 
ventive pruning — still  the  use  of  the  knife  in  moderation  is 
necessary.  The  modes  of  training  to  which  this  tree  has  been 
subjected  are  very  various,  and  many  of  them  very  fanciful.  We, 
however,  have  not  now  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  vagaries 
of  "  Hitt "  and  "  Hayward,"  or  to  expatiate  upon  the  far- 
famed  system  of  the  Montreuil  gardeners,  whose  success,  al- 
though great  and  indisputable,  is  probably  owing  more  to  their 
sunshine  than  their  superior  Bkill — for  no  amount  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  pruner  can  compensate  for  immature  wood,  and  the 
injurious  effects  of  late  spring  frosts.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine 
our  observations  to  the  mode  of  training  principally  adopted  in 
this  country — viz.,  what  is  termed  fan  training. 

As  the  fruit  of  the  Peach  is  produced  upon  the  last  years' 
wood  {fig.  1,  in  which  c  c  are  blossom-buds,  with  a  leaf-bud 
between  them),  it  is  important  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  training 
as  shall  insure  a  constant  succession  of  young  wood.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  accomplished  in  a  more  simple  and  regular  manner 
bv  any  other  mode  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  as  our 
object  is  the  elucidation  of  principles  involving  practical  results, 
rather  than  to  investigate  hypothetical  fancies,  we  would  refer 
such  of  our  readers  as  desire  to  drink  deep  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge  to  the  more  copious  treatises  on  the  subject  by 
various  authors,  more  particularly  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardening,"  by  the  indefatigable  Loudon,  where  training  suit- 
able "  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  "  of  gardeners  may  be  found. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  commencement  of  the  fan-shaped 
tree,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  what  in  nursery  parlance  is 
called  a  "  maiden  "  tree — that  is,  it  has  made  one  year's  growth 
from  a  bud  inserted  in  the  stock  in  the  previous  year.  Fig.  2 
represents  such  a  tree,  which  for  the  first  season  is  to  be  headed 
down  to  four  eyes,  so  as  to  produce  in  the  season  following  four 
shoots,  two  on  each  side.  The  plant  (fig.  3)  has  now  assumed 
ite  rudimentary  shape,  having  four  branches  diverging  from  the 


common  centre  like  tho  radii  of  a  wheel.  In  tho  follow  in; 
season  the  upper  branches  must  be  shortened,  so  as  to  produce 
each  three  shoots,  one  in  the  centre,  one  on  the  upper,  ami  one 
on  the  lower  side;  and  the  two  lower  branches  must  be 
shortened,  so  as  to  produce  two  shoots  each.  This  will  give  ten 
principal  shoots,  which,  when  regularly   trained,  will  form,  the 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  4. 


skeleton  of  the  future  tree.  These  must  again  be  shortened,  so 
as  to  produce  subsidiary  shoots,  upon  which  the  future  fruit  is 
to  be  borne  ;  always  taking  care  to  preserve  that  which  springs 
from  the  lowest  bud,  and  not  in  any  subsequent  pruning  to  cut 
such  shoots  clean  out.     Persons  who  are  not  conversant  with 
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gardening  matters  generally  spoil  their  future  trees,  for  want  of 
attention  to  this  point.  They  do  not  keep  them  what  we  call 
"at  home,"  and  in  consequence  they  become  naked  and  un- 
sightly. 

In  all  Peach  pruning  it  is  important  to  know  the  distinction 
between  leaf  and  blossom-buds,  and  to  make  every  cut  to  a  leaf- 
bud.  The  blossom-buds  are  round  and  prominent,  frequently 
in  pairs  ;  and  the  leaf-buds  are  pointed  and  narrow.  (See 
fig.  1,  in  which  a  a  are  blossom-buds,  and  b  I  leaf-buds  ;  a  leaf- 
bud  is  very  often  placed  between  two  blossom-buds,  c  c  e.)  We 
have  said  that  the  fruit  of  the  Peach  is  produced  upon  the  shoots 
of  the  previous  year,  which  having  once  borne  it,  cannot  do  so 
again.  The  grand  object  of  the  pruner,  therefore,  must  be  to 
provide  an  ample  and  regular  supply  of  them  in  every  part  of 
the  tree,  and  to  take  care  that  one  part  does  not  deprive  another 
of  its  allotted  nutriment. 

When  the  tree  is  fairly  formed  and  fruit  is  expected,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  this  succession  of  young  wood  ;  and 
as  the  principal  arrangement  of  the  young  shoots  is  made  during 
the  period  of  their  infancy  (and  called  disbudding),  we  will 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  first  explaining  by 
fig.  !  the  mode  in  which  the  succession  is  kept  up.  From  A  to 
B  represent  a  piece  of  two-year-old  wood,  which  has  borne  fruit 
in  the  past  year ;  from  B  to  c  is  wood  of  last  year's  growth; 
and  the  shoot  D  is  also  of  last  year.  If  the  gardener  were  to 
retain  all  the  shoots  which  he  finds,  his  tree  would  be  too 
crowded ;  for  he  must  not  forget  the  importance  of  light,  to 
which  we  have  so  often  adverted.  He  will,  therefore,  cut  out 
the  new  barren  wood  from  A  to  u,  with  its  point  of  young 
growth  c,  leaving  the  shoot  D  to  replace  it  for  next  season  ;  to 
be  itself  replaced  by  a  new  shoot  from  the  lowest  bud  at  its  base. 
By  observing  this  rule  ad  infinitum,  trees  may  be  kept  well 
furnished  with  bearing  wood  for  many  years,  whilst  by  neg- 
lecting it  the  finest  trees  may  be  spoiled  in  two  years. 

When  an  additional  supply  of  young  wood  is  required,  the 
young  shoots  must  be  shortened  back  to  within  a  iesv  inches  of 
the  base.  In  the  case  of  shoots  which  have  few  leaf-buds,  and 
those  only  at  the  extremities,  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  naked- 
ness must  result.  It  is  of  consequence  in  fan  training  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  wood  be  annually  cut  back  for  future 
supply.  Where  wood  is  not  wanted,  some  of  the  shoots  may  be 
retained  at  their  full  length  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  may  be 
shortened  a  little,  as  the  points  will  often  be  found  unripe. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  portion  of  preventive 
pruning,  which  does,  or  should  do,  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
gulation of  the  wood  of  the  complete  tree  in  a  state  cf  full 
bearing.  We  mean  disbudding.  It  must  be  apparent  that  if 
all  the  leaf-buds  upon  the  last  year's  shoots  were  allowed  to 
grow  uncontrolled,  a  forest  of  spray  would  be  produced,  which 
would  be  weak,  watery,  and  unripe,  instead  of  being  hard  as 
mahogany,  with  plump  and  well-organised  buds  ;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  is  a  certain  quantum  of  foliage  necessary 
for  the  elaboration  of  sap  under  the  influence  ol  light.  All 
superfluous  growths,  then,  instead  of  adding  to,  diminish  the 
store  of  organisable  matter  for  a  future  year :  hence  the  im- 
portance of  removing  them  in  their  young  state,  and  preventing 
their  undue  appropriation  of  those  energies  of  the  tree,  for 
which,  in  their  crowded  state,  they  can  reciprocate  nothing. 

We  will  suppose  the  fruit  of  the  Peach  just  formed,  and  the 
young  shoot  from  1J  inch  to  2J  inches  in  length.  This  is  the 
period  most  important  in  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  the 
supply  of  young  wood.  All  which  are  not  required  for  next 
year's  bearing  must  now  be  removed,  always  leaving  that  one 
which  proceeds  from  the  lowermost  bud  and  the  leading  one, 
ard  thinning  the  other  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  can  be  ex- 
posed  tn  light  and  air.  When  a  fruit  is  formed  at  the  base  of  a 
shoot  which  would  otherwise  be  removed  as  unnecessary,  it  may 
be  stopped  at  about  2-i-  inches  or  3  inches,  as  the  leaves  assist  in 
elaborating  matter  for  its  nourishment.  Frequently  what  are 
called  "  adventitious  "  buds  are  protruded  from  the  old  wood 
(this  occurs  most  commonly  in  Royal  George  Peaches)  ;  the 
careful  operator  will  not  fail  to  regard  as  a  great  boon  any  that 
are  well  placed,  and  to  preserve  them  accordingly. 

The  great  art  of  pruning  consists  in  so  arranging  and  balancing 
the  parts  of  a  tree  that  no  one  attains  undue  luxuriance,  or 
becomes,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  debilitated  from  its  low 
position  or  over-bearing.  Constant  care  is  necessary  to  arrest 
the  undue  progress  of  the  stronger  wood  by  timely  pinching 
(stopping),  and  it  is  the  judicious  practice  of  an  excellent  gar- 
dener to  stop  the  points  of  all  the  central  shoots  about  the  time 


of  the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  leaving  the  lower  branches  un- 
touched, and  allowing  them  to  continue  their  growth. 

It  is  usual,  in  fan  training  the  Peach,  to  allow  the  young 
wood  to  be  produced  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the 
principal  branches.  Mr.  Seymour,  an  excellent  gardener,  de- 
parted from  this  rule,  training  his  young  wood  exclusively  on 
the  upper  side.  We  have  ourselves  also  departed  from  the  rule, 
but  on  the  contrary  obtain  all  our  bearing  wood  from  the  under 
or  lower  side  of  them  ;  and  we  venture  to  recommend  this, 
because  ia  our  opinion  the  tree  is  balanced  better,  and  produces 
wood  of  more  moderate  growth,  the  sap  always  flowing  with  a 
vigour  proportionate  to  the  vertical  direction  of  the  branches. 

All  who  would  have  good  Peach  trees  must  pay  great  attention 
to  the  disbudding  process ;  this,  with  timely  stopping  and 
occasional  curtailment  of  gross-feeding  roots,  will  nearly 
supersede  the  ordinary  amputation  practice.  If  the  inquiry 
which  we  so  often  hear  made — How  should  I  cut  my  trees  ? — 
were  changed  into  "  How  shall  I  prevent  my  trees  from  re- 
quiring so  much  pruning?"  cutting  and  maiming  would  be  at 
a  discount,  and  success  more  frequent  both  with  amateurs  and 
professional  men. — H.  Baiiet,  Gardener,  Nuneham. 


HERBACEOUS   PLANTS— BEDDING-OUT— 
PALMA  CHEISTI. 

A  gentleman  writing  iu  your  publication  of  December  10th 
(without  signature),  throws  out  some  insinuations  against  the 
present  system  of  bedding-out,  which  in  an  editorial  note  you 
seem  rather  to  resent,  and  to  accuse  the  writer  of  being  obstinately 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  own  ideas  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

Are  not  the  advocates  of  the  system  you  defend,  at  least 
equally  open  to  the  charge  you  bring  against  your  unknown 
correspondent  ? 

For  some  years  back  I  have  looked  sadly  on  at  the  destruction, 
one  after  another,  of  the  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  in 
gardens.  Both  in  my  own  neighbourhood  and  elsewhere  they 
have  ceased  to  be  the  fashion ;  and  no  intrinsic  merit  will  save 
them  from  being  huddled  into  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  if 
not  absolutely  condemned  to  the  rubbish-heap,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  their  less  permanent,  though,  perhaps,  more  gaudy 
successors. 

The  origin  of  the  popularity  of  the  present  plan  is  evident 
enough.  The  Earl  of  A.,  or  the  member  for  Blankshire,  leaves 
home  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties  almost  before  the 
earliest  spring  flowers  have  made  their  appearance.  Ihe  ladies 
of  the  family,  of  course,  accompany  him,  and  the  gardener  is 
left  to  his  own  devices  until  Midsummer-day  is  long  past  and 
the  most  attractive  of  the  herbaceous-border  plants,  as  well  as 
almost  all  the  flowering  shrubs,  have  had  their  day.  He,  con- 
sequently, not  unnaturally  turns  his  attention  to  the  latter 
months  of  the  summer,  during  which  only  his  labours  are  likely 
to  be  appreciated  by  his  employer ;  and  for  that  season,  of 
course,  finds  his  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and  Calceolarias  most 
effective. 

Were  the  effects  of  the  unnatural  time  of  year  at  which  the 
London  season  is  fixed  to  be  confined  to  the  gardens  of  those 
who  frequent  the  metropolis  in  the  spring  months,  I  should  have 
less  to  say  against  the  bedding  system,  which  I  admit  to  have 
very  great  beauties,  and  when  confined  within  proper  limits  and 
to  suitable  places  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
modern  gardening;  but  it  is  very  seldom  kept  within  such 
bounds,  and,  like  the  cuckoo  poult  in  the  thrush's  nest,  it  has 
no  sooner  established  itself  than  it  sets  about  to  expel  its  neigh- 
bours without  considering  the  superiority  of  their  title.  My 
lord's  gardener,  cf  course,  sets  the  fashion,  and  the  squire's  and 
the  rector's  at  least  must  follow.  It  is  of  no  avail  for  the  gar- 
dener, or  the  man-of-all-work  who  frequently  represents  him,  to 
plead  want  of  the  necessary  appliances  and  of  sufficient  space 
to  imitate  geometrical  parterres  at  the  castle.  The  former  must 
be  found  by  the  expulsion  of  the  long-cherished  collection  of 
greenhouse  plants  from  their  pots  and  shelres,  and  the  latter  by 
the  consignment  of  the  border  plants  to  the  rubbish-heap,  and  the 
curtailment  of  the  shrubbeiies  to  the  extent  required;  60  out 
must  go  the  tenants  of  both  greenhouse  and  garden  without 
regard  to  length  of  occupancy,  or  getting  anything  for  the 
tenant-right  we  think  so  much  of  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  result  is,  that  it  is  now  rare  (and  is  becoming  daily  more 
so)  to  meet  with  many  of  our  old  and  favourite  occupants  of  the 
mixed  border ;  they  have  long  since  disappeared  from  nurseries, 
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and  fire  rapidly  becoming  extinct  in  private  gardens  also,  except 
a  few  not  always  the  most  attractive,  which  earn  a  precai-ious 
existence  as  attendants  in  the  shape  of  edgings  to  their  more 
fashionable  successors. 

You  will  say,  no  doubt,  "  Pooh !  this  is  a  crusty  old  fellow 
nursing  a  gouty  foot  over  the  fire  this  damp  winter  weather,  out 
of  sorts  with  himself,  the  world  in  general,  and  all  innovators 
in  particular."  But  you  are  out :  I  have  not  yet  inhabited  this 
"  Vale  of  Tears  "  for-  quite  a  third  of  a  century,  have  full  use  of 
my  legs  and  arms,  and  am  in  many  respects  as  great  an  innovator 
as  any  of  my  neighbours ;  but  I  have  an  affection,  perhaps  now 
a  little  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  for  old  friends,  and  should 
like  to  see  them  at  least  provided  with  a  suitable  retirement  for 
their  old  age,  i(  they  must  perforce  yield  their  former  prominent 
position  to  the  new  comers. 

I  am  far  from  accusing  The  Journal  oe  Horticulture  of 
encouraging  this  abuse  of  the  present  system,  but  I  think  the 
remark  on  your  anonymous  correspondent's  paper  savoured  a 
little  of  a  tendency  that  way.  In  its  proper  place,  and  where 
means  exist-  for  the  supply  of  sufficient  material  in  good  con- 
dition, I  think  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  well-arranged  geo- 
metrical parterre  filled  with  the  beauties  of  more  favoured 
climates,  and  nothing,  certaiuly,  can  compare  with  it  as  to 
brilliancy  and  effect  in  autumn. 

By  the  way,  I  see  that  "  D.,"  of  Deal,  has  discovered  in  Paris, 
that  Ricinus  Palma  Christi  makes  a  handsome  ornamental  plant 
in  summer.  We  have  had  it  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  United 
Kingdom  every  summer  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
in  a  fine  season  it  makes  a  truly  magnificent  object.  In  the 
year  18S9  I  had  a  plant  of  it  10  feet  high,  with  a  stem  3  inches 
through,  aud  leaves  many  of  them  18  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
very  variety  "  D."  speaks  of,  with  the  red  stems.  It  is  very 
difficult,  however,  to  procure  it  true  from  seed.  I  have  faded  in 
doing  so  the  last  two  seasons,  although  I  got  the  seeds  from  one 
of  the  first  London  houses — labelled  Ricinus  sanguineus  it  is  true, 
but  the  produce  had  none  of  the  beautiful  colouring  on  the 
stem,  though  ornamental  enough  in  other  respects.  The  plant, 
unfortunately,  does  not  ripen  seed  in  our  damp  climate. — R.  S.  D., 
Co.  Down,  Ireland. 

[We  endeavour  to  hold  the  balance  even.  We  admire  her- 
baceous plants,  and  wish  we  could  obtain  more  communications 
concerning  them.  We  admire  well-arranged  bedded-out  plants 
also  ;  but  we  have  never  said  a  word  expressive  of  a  wish  that 
bedding-out  should  banish  herbaceous  plant  culture.  No  such 
wish  exists  with  us  ;  but  we  do  say  and  have  said,  that  every  one 
has  a  right  to  ride  a  hobby  of  the  colour  he  likes  best. — Eds. 
J.  of  H] 


WHITE-COEOLLAED  FUCHSIA— PEOLIFEEOUS 
PRIMULA. 

Permit  me  to  add  to  the  list  of  white-corallaed  Fuchsias  at 
page  253,  No.  39,  the  name  of  Madame  Cornelissen.  This,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  the  best  of  them  all,  and  I  think  will 
satisfy  your  correspondent. 

I  mentioned  some  time  since  a  plant  of  Cerise  Unique  Gera- 
nium, which  threw  up  proliferous  trusses.  I  have  now  in 
blossom  a  Primula  plant  which  has  no  less  than  four  trusses 
one  above  another.  The  topmost  has  five  pips.  Mr.  Darwin 
may  think  it  worthy  of  note  that  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
trusses  are  all  central. — P. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  SCOTCH  PEAES? 

Now,  then,  let  us  have  a  little  more  gossiping  about  the  Scotch 
Pears  that  challenged  all  England  for  flavour,  symmetry,  and 
size,  and  carried  off  first  honours  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  winter  Show.  Well  done,  my  friend  and  namesake, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Oxenford !  Your  unprecedented  success  amply 
repays  the  moral  courage  exhibited  by  you  in  beating  English 
growers  on  their  own  ground  with  no  less  than  twenty-two 
distinct  dishes,  "all  correctly  named."  You  very  modestly  say, 
in  a  private  letter  to  me,  that  "  you  are  no  authority  as  a  fruit 
grower,  and  don't  wish  to  be  held  up  prominently  to  the  gar- 
dening world."  Do  not  say  so,  else  you  will  have  the  hounds  at 
your  heels ;  for  it  is  hard  to  be  beaten  by  a  firBt-rate  authority 
upon  an  equal  footing  as  regards  climate,  &c ;  but  ten  times 
more  so  if  your  opponent  only  rates  himself  as  an  ordinary 


practical  mortal,  with  all  the  difficulties   concurrent  with   an 
uncertain  climate  and  a  naturally  cold  subsoil. 

When  the  intelligence  first  reached  us,  we  were  quite  as  much 
astonished — agreeably  in  this  instance — as  we  were  on  hearing 
of  the  insult  by  a  kindred  nation  on  our  flag.  We  certainly 
would  have  been  less  surprised  had  tho  samples  in  question  been 
grown  in  some  of  the  alluvial  soils  contiguous  to  the  seashore, 
beginning  from  Berwick  all  the  way  up  the  Frith  of  Forth  as 
far  as  Stirling,  and  back  again  on  the  other  side,  round  as  far  up 
the  Frith  of  Tay  as  the  ancient  city  of  Perth,  and  through  tho 
Carse  of  Gowrie ;  or  even  the  lower  parts  of  Ayrshire  and  Ren- 
frewshire, all  of  which  can  boast  of  a  climate  from  5°  to  10° 
milder  in  a  general  way  than  Oxenford  ;  and  what  adds  to  the 
phenomenon,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  dry  day  from  July  up  to 
the  present  date  in  the  lower  half,  geographically  speaking,  of 
Scotland,  so  that  all  things  considered,  Mr.  Anderson  must 
know  a  great  deal  more  as  to  successful  cultivation  than  betakes 
credit  for,  else  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Kent,  Middlesex, 
Hertford,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  &c,  must  have  been  but 
indifferently  represented  a3  to  quantity  if  not  as  to  quality  at 
Kensington  on  that  occasion. 

Oxenford  is  450  feet  above  sea  level,  and  lies  on  a  very  retentive 
cold  substratum  of  clay,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  require  to 
be  lifted  every  two  or  three  years.  Mrt  Anderson  in  reply  to 
one  or  two  queries  of  ours  says,  "  The  aspect  from  which  our 
Pears  were  gathered  was  chiefly  from  the  south,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  from  the  south-west.  Our  sod,  I  believe,  suits  Pears 
pretty  well,  being  of  a  heavy  nature.  The  subsoil  is  a  most 
retentive  clay.  Certainly  in  this  respect  not  unlike  that  almost 
impervious  blue  and  blackish  clay,  which  forniB  the  substratum 
of  the  greater  part  of  Middlesex  and  a  large  part  of  Essex  and 
Hampshire,  technically  named,  I  believe,  '  London  clay  ; '  and  it 
is  only  by  frequent  lifting  up  of  the  roots  that  we  are  enabled  to 
get  good  fruit,  and  even  with  this  we  require  dry  warm  weather 
in  autumn  to  bring  up  the  quality."  Mr.  Anderson  is  some- 
what sceptical  of  the  good  effects  of  root-pruning  in  its  general 
6ense.  He  says  on  this  point,  "  No,  I  keep  all  I  can ;  the  lifting 
is  check  enough,  and  I  place  them  in  such  a  medium  as  will 
furnish  the  proper  food,  and  plenty  of  it  for  maturing  good 
fruit."  Doubtless  this  is  a  very  wise  method  ;  for  in  the  one 
case  the  top  roots  may  remain  undisturbed,  whereas  the  bringing 
of  them  all  up  towards  the  surface  induces  a  more  fruit-bearing 
action,  and  renders  them  as  much  within  the  control  of  the  cul- 
tivator as  a  first-rate-made  Vine-border. 

In  the  greater  part  of  this  northern  clime  fruit  trees  that 
blossom  in  April  and  May  produce  a  very  uncei'tain  crop  ;  and 
our  seasons  fluctuate  so  much  that  it  is  getting  more  uncertain 
every  year.  Recourse  has  to  be  had  to  protecting  material  in 
order  to  make  certainty  secure.  Observe  what  Mr.  Anderson's 
experience  relative  to  this.  "  I  have  never  failed  in  getting  a 
crop  of  Pears  from  our  south  wall  these  thirteen  years  ;  but  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  cover  in  spring  with  canvass,  as  otherwise 
our  labour  would  be  lost.  Our  crop  this  season  has  been  equal 
to  the  average  of  years,  notwithstanding  the  untoward  season  of 
1S60  for  ripening  wood.  To  show  the  contrast,  we  had  scarcely 
half  a  hundredweight  of  Apples  in  the  place.  This  has  been  the 
general  rule  occasioned  in  this  part  by  the  biting  cold  easterly 
winds  that  prevailed  in  May  when  trees  were  in  blossom.  Some 
seasons  I  feed  largely,  but  this  year  they  received  none :  conse- 
quently the  selection  was  made  from  our  general  crop,  and  we 
have  been  using  and  still  have  as  fine  fruit  for  table  as  that 
which  carried  the  prize." 

To  the  cold  wet  season  is  doubtless  due  the  retarding  of 
Flemish  Beauty,  generally  fit  for  use  in  September  and  October. 
Next  in  order  of  earliness  are  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont, 
Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  King  Edward's, 
Marie  Louise,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Doyenne  Gris.  Next  a 
shade  later  come  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis, 
Napoleon,  Crasanne.  In  the  next  group  come  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg, Glou  Morceau.  Later  still  come  the  grand  stewing 
Buchanan's  Spring  Beurre,  Rousse  Lench,  Easter  Beurre, 
Suzette  de  Bavay,  and  Marechal  de  la  Cour.  The  variety 
called  Poire  Neill  I  know  nothing  of.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
respectable  array  exhibited  as  they  all  were,  seemingly  in  first- 
rate  order,  and  opens  up  new  prospects  for  northern  competition, 
besides  serves  as  a  first-class  certificate  to  Mr.  Anderson's  future 
energy  in  the  same  direction.  He  openly  acknowledges  that  he 
is  proud  of  his  luck,  not  so  much  on  his  own  account  as  [or  the 
credit  of  Scotland,  in  testing  what  can  be  done,  and  particularly 
as  it  was  the  means  of  shutting  the  mouth  of  our  great  gun,  the 
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'Doctor  '  who  seemingly  lias  not  eo  much  to  say  about  Pears  as 
formerly."  So  much  for  the  credit  of  Scotland  in  general,  and 
Oxenfovd  in  particular.— James  Andeeson,  Meadow  Bank, 
T'JJiiiydone. 


YAEIEGATION  in  plant  leaves. 

I  n.WE  read  with  much  interest  the  papers  which  from  time 
to  time  have  appeared  in  your  Journal  on  the  subject  of  the 
variegation  of  plants  ;  and,  without  pretending  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  question  whether  variegation  be  disease  or  not, 
allow  me  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  in  favour  of  the  latter 
hyp  thesis. 

'  Tour  logically -minded  readers  will  perceive  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  variegation  is  necessarily  disease  because  disease 
sometimes  produces  in  the  leaves  of  plants  an  appearance  analo- 
gous to  variegition.  The  leaves  of  a  Geranium  sometimes 
exhibit  round  their  edges  a  yellowish-white  band  when  in  a 
6iclly  state  ;  but  tlus  is  very  different  from  the  pure  white  band 
and  fresh  green  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day,  which  is  no  more  like 
disease  than  sleep  is  to  death — though  these  are  said  to  be  twin 
sisters. 

I  have  seen  also  the  leaves  of  a  Camellia  show  symptoms  of 
variegation  when  unhealthy,  but  it  is  not  a  logical  deduction 
that  variegation  is  disease.  After  all,  may  it  not  be  that  we  are 
trying  to  fathom  one  of  those  mysterious  operations  of  Nature 
which  to  our  finite  minds  must  ever  remain  unfathomable  ? 
Can  any  one  explain  how  it  is  that  parents  of  dark  complexions 
and  black  hair  sometimes  produce  offspring  with  white  hair  and 
pink  eyes?  or  (putting  albinos  aside)  with  blue  eyes  and  auburn 
hair  ? 

Is  not  disease  a  step  towards  death  ?  Take  a  dozen  Attrac- 
tion Geraniums  and  a  dozen  plain-leaved  ones,  are  the  former 
less  healthy  than  the  latter — more  liable  to  die,  more  difficult 
to  propagate  or  multiply?  I  think  not.  Where,  then,  is  the 
disease  ?  There  is  no  sign  of  it  unless  it  be  in  the  dwarfish  habit, 
and  everybody  knows  that  dwarfish  stature  may  be  co-existent 
with  good  health.  I  am  no  botanist,  and  take  only  a  common- 
sense  view  cf  the  matter ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that  the  soil 
may  have  something  to  do  with  variegation  ?  We  all  know  the 
bleaching  power  of  the  chlorates  of  lime — may  the  presence  of 
this  salt  in  the  soil  produce  variegation  ?  The  flowers  of  the 
Hydrangea  may  be  changed  from  pink  to  blue  by  the  addition 
of  iron  to  the  soil.  May  not  the  leaves  of  plants  be  differently 
affected  by  other  salts  ? — M. 


MANAGEMENT  OF   THE  LARCH. 

In  reply  to  "  Scotus"  I  would  beg  to  observe  that  the  Larch 
is  a  foreign  tree,  a  native  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  other  mountains 
in  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  were  it  not  an  alpine  tree,  perhaps 
it  would  not  grow  in  Scotland  at  all. 

In  a  thousand  cases  we  see  this  valuable  timber  tree  very 
badly  treated.  Planted  on  a  flat  moor  in  a  poor,  shallow,  heathy 
soil,  unprepared,  with  a  hard  tilly  subsoil,  impervious  alike  to 
water  and  tree  roots,  with  twice  the  number  of  trees  there  ought 
to  be,  all  struggling  for  more  field  in  the  soil,  and  light  and  air 
above  ground.  Larch  having  a  small  leaf  requires  much  light ; 
and  it  certainly  sets  more  of  this  on  the  slopes  of  its  native  hills, 
where  it  is  under  clearer  and  more  sunny  skies  than  ours.  There 
the  trees  rise  the  one  above  the  other,  which  gives  them  more 
light  and  air  than  were  they  growing  on  a  level  plain  ;  and 
we  are  told  that  where  those  trees  grow  on  the  slopes  of  snow- 
clad  mountains  when  the  summer  heat  dries  up  the  soil  at  their 
roots,  the  same  heat  melts  the  snow  and  sends  down  a  seasonable 
supply  of  moisture  to  their  roots. 

From  many  years'  observation  I  am  of  opinion  that  frost  is  the 
chief  agent  and  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Larch  in  this 
cold  climate.  In  the  spring  just  when  the  Larches  are  coming 
into  leaf,  they  are  often  seared  by  frost,  the  sap  stagnated  from 
want  of  the  action  of  the  leaves,  and  becomes  food  for  the  Larch 
bug.  In  dry  seasons,  and  unfavourable  situations,  the  trees 
struggle  on  until  the  autumnal  rains,  when  they  are  set  growing, 
and  continue  to  grow  till  checked  all  at  once  by  the  first  sharp 
frost.  Now  with  immature  alburnum,  and  bark  too  full  of 
sap,  tiny  are  bad  subjects  to  stand  a  severe  winter.  In  this 
unfavourable  state  they  are  often  severely  frost-bitten,  the  vessels 
of  the  bark  burst,  and  destroyed.  Young  trees  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  old  are  more  liable  than  older  trees. 


The  first  and  second  following  years  the  blackish  blotches 
appear,  here  termed  "  cancers."  After  the  severe  winters  of 
1838  and  1855  cancers  were  very  numerous,  not  only  in  the 
Larch  but  other  trees — viz.,  Laburnums,  Planes,  Apples,  Cur- 
rants ;  and  old  Broom  and  Whins  were  killed  to  the  ground. 

Those  who  wish  to  grow  this  valuable  timber  tree  (and  it  is 
valuable  and  durable  whether  young  or  old)  must  pay  more 
attention  to  its  culture,  as  regards  soil,  situation,  timely  thin- 
ning, and  no  pruning  until  the  lower  branches  are  dead,  which 
might  be  done  with  a  hard  wood  stick. 

The  best  Larches  in  this  locality  grow  in  a  dale  at  the  foot  of 
a  felspar  granite  mountain  (felspar's  constituents  contain  much 
more  nutritive  qualities  than  quartz,  &c),  in  a  depository  of  the 
debris  of  decomposing  granite.  Ferns,  sorts,  Grasses,  Fox- 
gloves, &c,  Birch,  Hazel,  Sloe,  Thorn,  and  Dog  Rose,  &c,  all  go 
to  form,  and  are  indicative  of,  a  pretty  rich  friable  loam.  The 
Larches  here  are  100  feet  in  height,  and  as  many  years  old. 
Some  of  them  girth  10  feet  to  11  feet,  4  feet  from  the  ground. 
Some  Norway  Spruces  are  equally  large,  but  some  of  them  are 
giving — rotting  at  the  heart,  the  soil  being  too  dry  for  Spruce, 
but  a  good  soil  for  Beech,  Oak,  and  Spanish  Chestnut,  and 
certainly  for  Larch  too.  And  I  believe  the  "  King  of  the 
Larches,"  in  Scotland  at  least,  grows  in  a  similar  soil,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  the  rock  at  Dunkeld,  in  Perthshire.  The  said  tree 
was  planted  in  1735,  and  in  1852  it  was  96i  feet  high,  15J  feet 
in  girth,  4  feet  up,  and  contains  412  cubic  feet. — Ieex,  Done- 
side. 


HTJEST  HOUSE   SEEDLING  PINE-APPLE, 
alias   FAIEEIE'S   QTJEEN. 

YorE  Raby  Castle  correspondent  (Mr.  Shortt)  is  pretty  correct 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  above  Pine-Apple;  it  was,  as  he  states, 
raised  originally  at  Hurst  House,  the  stock  being  purchased  by 
A.  Fairrie,  Esq.,  of  Mossly  Hill,  Aigburth,  for  a  certain  sum. 
It  was  then  repurchased  by  Mr.  H.  Williams,  then  gardener  at 
Mossly  Hill,  on  the  conditions  that  he  was  to  leave  Mr.  Fairrie 
in  possession  of  a  stock.  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  statements  I 
have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Williams  will  soon  set  me  right.  He, 
with  his  brother,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  the  Paradise  Nursery, 
had  the  honour  of  sending  it  out  under  the  name  of  "  Hurst 
House  Seedling  ;"  and,  like  Mr.  Shortt,  I  do  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  rechristening  after  being  before  the  public  so  many  years 
under  its  original  name. 

It  appears,  from  conversation  I  have  had  with  several  first- 
class  gardeners  who  purchased  stock  of  it,  to  be  somewhat  shy 
at  starting  into  fruit.  I  am  sorry  if  such  is  its  true  character. 
When  I  saw  the  original  stock  at  Aigburth  it  appeared  to  be  as 
easy  a  fruiter  as  the  Queen.  Certainly  it  is  a  desideratum  where 
room  is  an  object.  Flavour  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  of  further 
than  Mr.  Williams,  the  then  gardener,  whose  honesty  I  cannot 
doubt,  said  that  it  was  excellent  in  all  respects. — Jon>"  EDLiyo- 
ton,  Crom  Castle,  JVeiutown  Sutler,  Ireland. 


NOTES  ON  MY  HEKBACEOTTS  GAEDEN. 

(Continued  from  page  217.) 

The  four  beds  uuder  notice  in  this  paper  were  ovals,  about 
8  feet  over,  and  were  match  pairs  :  consequently,  some  regard  was 
paid  to  bringing  the  occupants  of  each  bed  as  uniform  in  height' 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  question  of  colours  was 
not  so  predominate  a  subject  then  as  now. 
Notes  on  Bed  No.  2. 

This  and  No.  3  were  planted  at  one  time.  No.  2  was  planted 
with  Aquilegia  canadensis  (purple  Columbine),  in  October. 
This,  unlike  the  Delphinium,  succeeds  best  from  seeds,  which, 
were  sown  in  April  and  transplanted  in  good  soil  in  the  reserve 
garden.  An  edging  of  the  white  Alyssum,  of  a  good  width, 
was  placed  round  the  bed;  and  round  the  inner  side  of  this, 
was  a  double  row  of  blue  Crocus. 

Since  the  penning  of  these  notes  there  have  been  several  addi- 
tions to  the  Aquilegia,  A.  Skinneri  is  the  most  brilliant  of 
these — viz.,  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  is  very  beautiful. 

On  reference  to  my  notes  of  this  bed,  I  find  that  after  the 
first  few  days  of  March  are  past  the  Alyssum  is  producing  its 
white  and  welcome  flower-heads  in  abundance.  The  sheltered 
situation  of  this  bed  is  very  favourable  for  this  early  spring 
flower ;  and  should  the  weather  prove  fine  and  open,  it  will  in  a 
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week  afterwards  present  a  neat  margin  of  a  pure  sheet  of  white 
flowers.  The  last  days  of  April  have  been  gay  days  with  this  bed. 
The  white  edging  backed  by  the  double  row  of  blue  Crocus  has 
received  many  gratifying  commendations.  The  Aquilegias,  too, 
arc  putting  forward  an  occasional  flower,  and  will  continue  to 
gain  more  in  number  daily. 

May  is  gone,  and  with  it  most  of  the  flowers  of  this  bed.  I 
will  see  to  filling  it  again  at  once.  The  Alyssum  will  be  taken 
back  to  its  old  quarters  in  the  reserve  garden,  planted  under 
a  high  north  fence  in  a  compost  which  consists  chiefly  of  silted 
cinder-ashes.  The  Crocuses,  too,  will  be  brought  here,  but  the 
Aquilegias  will  be  taken  to  the  rubbish-heap.  The  bed  must 
then  be  forked  ;  for  the  Antirrhinums,  which  have  been  grown 
carefully  in  pots  and  plunged  for  the  summer  displayof  this  bed, 
are  getting  impatient  for  a  move.  I  will  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  them  here,  will  saturate  the  ball  of  each  plant 
entire  previously  to  planting,  and  this  done  and  the  bed  well 
filled,  will  niulch  the  bed  over  with  a  layer  of  fresh-gathered 
moss  from  the  wood. 

I  have  found  this  moss  one  of  the  best  materials  for  mulching 
flower-beds,  as  it  has  no  unsightly  appearance,  and,  as  well  as 
obstructing  the  direct  rays  of  the  s.'.n,  prevents  evaporation 
from  the  earth.     It  need  not  remain  on  more  than  a  week. 

As  yet,  June  numbers  but  twenty-three  days,  an&'the  Antir- 
rhinums are  decked  with  flowers  ;  copious  waterings  in  dry 
weather,  with  care  not  to  let  any  number  of  ^seed-vessels  accu- 
mulate, and  they  will  flower  on  till  September. 

Bed  No.  3. 

This,  as  stated  in  No.  2,  was  filled  in  October,  but  not  with 
the  same  kind  of  plants.  Double  Wallflowers  were  the  chosen 
objects  for  the  spring  decoration  of  this  bed  from  plants  struck 
in  the  autumn  of  1852,  wintered  in  their  cutting-pots  with  a 
little  protection,  and  finally  planted  out  in  the  reserve  garden  in 
the  spring,  where  they  had  made  fine  plants  by  the  time  of 
their  removal  here.  This  bed  had  an  edging  of  the  blue  Alys- 
sum, backed  by  a  double  row  of  white  Crocus.  We  have  already 
had  many  April  days ;  Crocuses  are  gay,  but  the  little  blue  or 
purple  Alyssum  I  find  is  not  so  proof  against  cold  weather  as 
its  neighbour  the  white. 

May  day  has  been  and  gone  this  week  past,  but  its  occasional 
warm  days  have  brought  the  Wallflowers  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection ;  eo  fragrant  are  they  on  a  still  warm  day,  that  the  air 
for  a  short  distance  around  them  breathes  a  peculiar  faintness. 

June  is  here,  and  still  some  handsome  spikes  of  flowers  remain 
on  the  occupants  of  the  bed  ;  but  they  must  soon  be  sacrificed, 
for  the  Pentstemons,  grown  expressly  to  take  their  place,  require 
to  be  here,  and  must  be  brought  at  once.  I  will  first  well  water 
them,  and  then  plunge  them  in  their  pots,  will  transfer  the 
Wallflowers  to  the  reserve  garden,  where  they  will  produce  by 
autumn  a  good  batch  of  cuttings.  The  little  purple  Alyssum  I 
will  let  remain,  to  see  if  by  such  a  plan  it  can  be  induced  to 
flower  stronger  next  spring.  Crocuses,  too,  <\in  remain  to  perfect 
their  bulbs.  I  will  continue  to  nip  off  the  exhausted  flower- 
stalks  from  the  Pentstemons,  as  by  letting  them  remain  they  are 
liable  to  check  the  flowering  of  the  rising  spikes. 

The  remaining  two  ovals  were  planted  within  a  few  days  of 
Nos.  2  and  3.  No.  4  had  plunged  in  it  some  dwarf  stocky 
plants  of  the  Aucuba  japoniea  grown  in  pots,  and  had  an 
edging  of  Snowdrops ;  while  No.  5  was  being  planted  with  the 
single  Wallflowers,  and  had,  as  an  edging,  a  stout  ring  of 
Winter  Aconites. 

This  might  have  been  termed  their  winter  clothing.  It 
certainly  has  done  much  to  make  the  garden  look  cheerful  through 
the  dull  months  of  winter,  and,  as  spring  crept  on,  the  Snow- 
drops and  Aconites  gave  an  additional  charm ;  but  the  sunny 
days  of  March  are  here — all  is  bustle  and  haste,  so  much  wants 
doing  and  has  to  be  done.  I  will  clear  away  No.  4  immediately. 
I  have  in  readiness  for  this  bed  a  dozen  plants  of  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis.  The  bed  must  be  well  trenched  and  manured,  as  they  will 
be  placed  here  for  a  permanency. 

I  have  no  further  notes  of  this  bed  in  the  same  year.  In  the 
next  year  I  find  it  was  in  flower  at  the  beginning  of  April.  At 
the  end  of  May  had  grown  very  strong,  and  was  flowering 
luxuriantly,  and  continued  to  do  so  with  the  aid  of  copious 
drenchings  of  manure  water  at  the  roots  for  five  consecutive 
months  from  the  commencement. 

Bed  No.  5. 
The    Wallflowers   in  this  bed  were  allowed  to  remain  and 
flower;  for  the/  rung  Fuchsias,  which  have  been  raised  to  make 


this  a  permanent  bed  also,  were  too  lender  to  stand  against  the 
cold  winds  of  March.  The  bedding  out-season  has  arrived. 
Proceed  to  clear  the  bed  at  once ;  and  after  it  has  gone  through 
the  same  process  of  trenching  and  manuring  as  its  neighbour,  I 
will  turn  out  the  young  plants  of  Fuchsia  Eppsii  directly.  I 
have  great  expectations  of  these  two  beds  when  well  established, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  graceful  bearing  of  both  will  not 
fail  to  enlist  a  whole  host  of  admirers. 

Before  I  close  this  paper,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  the  humorous  remarks  attached  by  you  to  my  last  article.  I 
do  not  deny  the  charge  of  trying  to  wage  a  war  against  the 
present  bedding  system  ;  but  you  say  you  cannot  comprehend 
why  I  do  so.  I  ask  you,  Is  a  man  expected  to  be  a  silent 
spectator  of  the  ills  and  hardships  his  favourites  are  receiving 
from  the  hands  of  the  advocates  of  the  bedding  system,  and  not 
to  raise  even  his  finger  in  their  defence  P  But,  perhaps,  you 
have  not  seen  how  they  are  buffetted  about,  how  they  are  placed 
in  out-of-the-way  places,  in  soilless  nooks  and  corners,  and 
■there  expected  to  thrive  and  flourish!  and  because  they  fail  to 
do  this,  in  such  unreasonable  places,  they  are  banished  and 
discarded,  eradicated  and  condemned  as  worthless.  If  I  am 
expected  to  bear  all  this  in  silence,  I  will  henceforth  do  so 
without  a  murmur;  but  it  will  be  with  an  inward  gratification, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  my  old  garden  favourites 
will  be  once  more  occupying  -prominent  places  in  the  gardens 
of  our  nobles. — J.  C.  Clakke,  Wakehwst  Place. 

[There  is  no  progress  without  some  enthusiasm,  and  we 
readily  give  a  place  to  the  zealous  sentences  of  our  determined 
clrainpioh  of  the  Herbacere.  We  admire  them  as  much  as  he 
does,  but  we  cannot  be  so  exterminating  as  to  wish  that  no 
quarter  be  shown  to  the  bedders. — Eds.] 


CLIMBERS   FOE  GREENHOUSE— PRUNING 
PLUMBAGO   CAPENSIS. 

Will  you  recommend  me  a  climber  for  my  greenhouse  ?  I 
want  it  to  run  up  a  twelve- foot  wall  and  then  along  a  fifteen- 
foot  iron  tie.  The  latter  is  the  part  I  care  about,  as  the  wall  is 
'tolerably  covered.  Three  similar  stations  are  occupied  by  a 
Tacsouia,  Coboea  scandens,  and  Mandevilla  suaveolens. 

Also,  how  am  I  to  treat  a  Plumbago  capensis  planted  against 
the  wall  last  year,  and  now  covering  it  up  to  7  feet  or  8  feet  ? 
Must  it  be  cut  back  ? — J.  R.  W. 

[Bignonia  Cheriri,  or  Passiflora  racemosa  ccerulea. 

Merely  shorten  the  top  shoots  of  the  Plumbago  until  it  fills 
the  space.  When  done  flowering,  all  the  side  shoots  below  may 
be  cut  back  to  a  bud  or  two.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
young  shoots  of  the  summer's  growth,  which  come  from  well- 
ripened  buds  on  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year.  When  esta- 
blished, you  may  prune  it  like  a  Vine  on  the  spur  system.] 


NEW  AND  BARE   PLANTS. 

St.whopea  Bucephalus  (Bull-homed  Stanhopea). 

Nat.  Orel.,  Orchidacese.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  This 
Orchid  has  also  been  called  Epidendrum  grandiflorum,  and 
Auguloa  grandiflora.  Perhaps  the  richest-coloured  flowers  in 
the  genus,  being  "  a  rich  tawny  orange,  with  deep  blood-coloured 
spots,"  and  so  highly  fragrant  as  to  be  too  powerful  for  the 
drawing-room.  Native  of  Ecuador,  and  in  the  Andes  at  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet  between  Guayaquil  and  Loxa.  Blooms 
in  August. — (Botanical  JIag.,  t.    5278.) 

Vacoinium  Imrayi  (Dr.  Imray's  Vacciniam). 

Nat.  Ord.,  Vacciniaceaa.  Linn.,  Oetandria  Monogynia.  Native 
of  the  Island   of  Dominica.      Handsome  evergreen  shrub,  not 
more  than  3  feet  high.  Flowers  yellowish-green. — (Ibid.,  t.  5279.) 
Higqinsia  reoalis  (Royal  Higginsia). 

Nat.  Ord.,  Rubiacese.  Linn.,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Called 
also  Campylobotrys  regalis.  "  No  plant  is  better  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation in  the  stove,"  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  leaves.  These  have  a  plaited  upper  surface,  which  is 
dark  green  passing  to  whitish-green  in  the  plaits,  and  beneath 
purplish-crimson. — (Ibid.,  t.  5280.) 

Echinacea  angustieolia  (Narrow-leaved  JScbinacea). 

Nat.  Ord.,  Coinpositse.  Linn.,  Syugenesia  Frustranea.  Native 
of  Texas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Flowers  6  inches 
across  ;  rays  purplish-pink  ;  height  2  feet.  May  be  grown  in 
tufts  in  the  open  border. — (Ibid.,  t.  5281.)  , 
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CAMPANEA  GRANDIFLORA   (Large-flowebed  Campanea). 

loam.  The  stems  are  subseandent,  somewhat  woody  at  the 
base,  with  opposite,  oval,  stalked,  softly  hairy  leaves,  of  moderate 
size,  sometimes  unequal  at  the  base,  more  or  less  acuminate  and 
crenate-dentate  on  the  margin.    The  flowers  grow  from  the  axils 


Sat.  Ord.,  Gesneraeete.  Linn.,  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  It 
has  also  been  called  Besleria  and  Drymonia  grandiflora.  It  is 
very  beautiful,  and  M.  Van  Houtte  says  that  it  thrives  perfectly 
in  a  greenhouse,  having  for  its  soil  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and 


. 


of  the  leaves,  and  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  on  longish  peduncles, 
which  are  terminated  by  a  few  (about  three),  large,  very  showy 
blossoms  on  long  erect  pedicels  ;  these  flowers  are  large,  nodding, 
irregularly  campanulate,  the  tubes  curved  and  ventricoso  beneath, 
the  limb  oblique,  of  five  broad-spreading,  nearly  equal  ernar- 
ginate  lobes  ;  they  are  white,  downy  on  the  outside,  the  face  of 


the  limb  elegantly  marked  with  close  dotted  lines  of  rosy-purple. 
"  We  may  hope  to  see  numerous  hybrids  combining  the  beauty 
of  this  type  with  that  of  other  Gesneracea-."  Native  of  New 
Grenada  and  Santa  Fe  do  Bogota.  Introduced  to  the  conti- 
nental gardens  by  M.  Linden,  in  1847. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USES   OF  HYGROMETERS. 


VARIOUS  have  been  the  instruments  which  philosophers  have 
invented  for  ascertaining  t  he  by  groin  etrical  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Catgut,  wood,  the  beard  of  the  wild  oat,  &c,  were  for- 
merly used,  but  their  hygrometrical  properties  vanished  by  con- 
stant exposure.  De  Saussure  used  the  human  hair,  and  De 
Luc  a  thin  piece  of  transverse  grain  of  whalebone  ;  but  where 
variation  in  length,  volume,  or  weight  is  the  mode  of  action,  no 
dependauce   can   be   placed   upon   the    instrument.      Daniell's 


hygrometer,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  has  many  disadvantages 
— requiring  very  careful  manipulation,  and  ether  of  the  best 
quality.  Thero  is  no  instrument  so  good  as  a  pair  of  good 
thermometers,  the  bulb  of  one  being  enclosed  in  thin  rnuslin,  to 
which  is  attached  a  piece  of  lamp-cotton  wick  communicating 
with  a  vessel  of  rain  water;  these  should  bo  renewed  once 
a-month. 

The  conversion  of  liquids  into  elastic  fluids  is  evaporation,  and 
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this  goes  on  at  all  temperatures,  from  the  hottest  day  in  summer 
to  the  coldest  night  in  -winter ;  and  if  we  only  call  30  inches  the 
annual  amount  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the  waters  of 
this  globe  (a  quantity  in  all  probability  much  below  the  average), 
water  to  the  amount  of  (32,000  solid  miles  is  each  year  changed 
into  clouds,  which  clouds  condense  in  their  turn  and  form  the 
copious  showers  which  water  the  plants  and  supply  the  springs. 
When  we  consider  the  moist  condition  of  the  soil,  an  additional 
supply  of  evaporation  must  be  added  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  this  calculation.  The  process  is  carried  on  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  great  oceans  supply  the  air  with  moisture ;  the 
heat  of  the  sun  causing  rapid  evaporation,  the  aqueous  particles 
are  carried  into  the  atmosphere  in  an  invisible  state  until  they 
approach  a  cold  current,  when  they  condense,  and  are  visible  as 
clonds,  which  float  along  until  a  further  condensation  precipi- 
tates them  in  the  condition  of  l-ain,  Bnow,  or  hail ;  these,  when 
they  fall  on  dry  land,  hasten  along,  accumulating  rapidly,  until 
the  drops  of  rain  form  a  stream,  streamlets  accumulate  into  rivers, 
and,  at  last,  the  drop  is  conveyed  back  to  its  parent,  the  ocean. 
The  rivers  all  flow  into  the  sea,  carrying  large  volumes  of  water, 
yet  the  seas  are  never  too  full ;  and  why  ?  The  oceans  give 
back  an  equivalent,  for  evaporation  is  the  cause,  the  making,  of 
rivers,  aud  is  constantly  going  on  to  keep  them  flowing.  Springs 
of  water  owe  their  supply  to  the  same  cause,  and  are  cold  or 
warm  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  different  underground 
Btrata  through  which  they  happen  to  flow.  A  mountain  stream — 
i.  e.,  one  originating  on  a  high  hill,  is  cold,  whereas  one  whose 
reservoir  is  deep  in  the  earth  is  warm  ;  as  for  instance,  the  warm 
springs  of  Bath,  or  the  still  warmer  ones  of  Iceland.  Vapour  is 
most  plentiful  at  the  equator,  becoming  gradually  less  abundant 
as  we  near  either  pole  ;  but  in  tropical  countries  it  is  held  in  an 
invisible  state,  whereas,  in  colder  regions  it  is  condensed  into 
clouds. 


The  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  a  modification  of  Dr. 
Mason's  hygrometer,  The  latter  has  a  glass  fountain  for  the 
supply  of  water,  which   is  easily  broken  by  frost,   whilst  the 


cup,  having  a  lid  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  cotton  con" 
ductor  to  pass  through  ;  the  cup  is  situated  away  from  the  dry 
ball,  and  its  surface  covered,  in  order  that  the  evaporation 
from  the  water  may  not  influence  its  readings.  The  bulb,  which 
is  covered  by  muslin,  and  moistened  by  means  of  the  water 
conveyed  by  capillary  action  up  the  cotton  wick,  will  show  a 
temperature  depending  upon  the  following  circumstances : — 
"The  air  in  contact  with  the  wet  bulb  gives  enough  of  heat  to 
vaporise  the  water,  which  being  converted  into  vapour  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  saturate  the  space  which  the  air  occupies,  the 
reduction  of  temperature  will  be  according  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  has  been  combined  in  order  to  change  its  state  from 
water  to  vapour."  The  difference  indicated  by  the  dry  and  by 
the  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  occasionally  (between  April  and 
September),  18°,  and  frequently  from  9°  to  12° ;  in  other  months, 
seldom  more  than  9°,  and  more  frequently  4° ;  and  in  the  depth, 
of  winter  1°  to  2°.  The  temperature  of  the  dew-point,  which  is 
deduced  from  the  readings  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermo- 
meters, is  occasionally  30°  below  the  temperature  of  the  dry 
bulb  thermometer,  frequently  in  the  summer  20°,  and  between 
September  and  April,  6°  to  15°.  "When  the  pressure  of  the  air 
is  recorded  ( by  a  good  barometer) ,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
readings  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  a  number  of 
useful  and  interesting  particulars  may  be  calculated.  As  an 
example,  let  us  take  the  observations  made  at  the  observatory, 
Highfield  House,  during  the  quarter  ending  June  30th,  1850 ; 
the  mean  pressure  by  the  barometer  was  29'726  inches;  mean 
temperature  by  dry  bulb  thermometer  528° ;  mean  temperature 
by  wet  bulb  thermometer  49°.  From  these  we  learn  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  dew  point  was  45'5°  ;  the  mean  weight 
of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  was  3'7  grains ;  the  mean 
additional  weight  required  to  saturate  a  cubic  foot  of  air  was  one 
grain  ;  the  mean  degree  of  humidity  was  0-789  (1 '000= complete 
saturation),  the  mean  whole  amount  of  water  in  a  vertical  column 
of  the  atmosphere  was  4'5  grains  ;  the  mean  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  was  532  grains  ;  the  mean  pressure  of  dry  air  was 
(reduced  to  the  sea  level),  29'518  inches,  and  the  mean  elastic 
force  of  vapour  (or  pressure  of  water  in  the  atmosphere),  was 
0-327  inch. 

The  use  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  to  the  hothouse 
gardener  is  twofold  ;  first,  as  a  weather  guide ;  and  second,  as  a 
means  of  regulating  an  artificial  climate  to  such  plants  as  cannot 
enjoy  themselves  except  under  certain  peculiar  conditions.  With 
respect  to  a  weather  guide,  take  the  example  given  by  Mr. 
Glaisher.  The  dry  bulb  thermometer  being  70°,  and  the  wet 
bulb  thermometer  55°,  before  moisture  could  be  precipitated, 
the  temperature  must  fall  15°  (in  which  case  the  precipitation 
would  most  likely  be  mist  or  small  rain)  ;  or  the  dew-point 
must  rise  22-5°  ;  or  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  must  increase  from  3'76  grains  to  8  grains  (in  which 
case  the  rain  would  be  heavy)  ;  or  the  temperature  of  the  air 
must  fall  at  the  same  time  as  the  dew-point  rises,  and  some 
conjecture  may  be  formed  of  the  probable  duration  and  kind  of 
precipitation,  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  last- 
mentioned  causes  prevails.  Without  a  dry  and  wet  bulb  ther- 
mometer, many  valuable  plants  have  been  lost,  although  the 
precaution  is  so  easily  accomplished.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
learn  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  mean  degree  of 
humidity  of  the  climate  from  whence  the  plants  have  been 
brought.  Suppose  the  temperature  to  be  70°,  and  the  dew 
point  50  5"  :  provide  a  water  tank,  furnished  with  a  movaable 
cover,  so  that  a  greater  or  less  body  of  surface  water  may  be 
exposed  as  circumstances  require ;  heat  your  stove  up  to  70°, 
and  give  out  as  much  moisture  as  will  bring  down  the  wet  bulb 
to  57°,  and  you  have  then  produced  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
plants  will  flourish. — (E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.A.S.  %c,  Gardeners' 
Magazine  of  Botany.) 


FEENS   FOE  BOUQUETS. 

Flora  would  be  glad  to  know  what  sort  of  Ferns  are  the  best 
to  grow  for  the  fronds  to  be  used  in  forming  bouquets  ? 
Flora  can  grow  them  either  in  the  open  ground  or  in  a  green- 
house. 

[For  a  warmish  greenhouse  Adiantum  formosum  and  Adian- 
tum  cuneatum  are  among  the  best  for  cutting,  only  the  latter 
shrivels  quickly  in  bouquets,  if  not  protected  by  a  little  oiled 
kin  or  gutta  percha  wound  tightly  round  the  stem. 


Davallia 


common  dry  and  wet  ball  thermometer  is  furnished  with  a  zinc  |  dissecta,   D.   bullata,    and   D.    canadensis,  PteriB  argyrea,  and 
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P.  serrnlata,  are  also  eaoh  exquisitely  beautiful  and  easily  grown. 
The  Adiantums  (Maiden  Hair),  and  Davallias  (Hare's-foot),  are 
best  for  bouquets  of  flowers  for  the  hand ;  the  Pteris  kinds  are 
more  suitable  for  a  vase.  If  luxuriant  growth  for  cutting  is 
required  we  strongly  advise  the  top  soil  being  gently  shaken  off 
and  replaced  by  cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse.  The  Ferns  thrive  in  this 
luxuriantly.  It  should  be  covered  with  soil  at  the  top,  however, 
to  keep  it  down. — E.  A.  II.] 


CALYX  OF  CAMELLIA  FALLING. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  can  be  the  cause  of  the  external 
folds  of  the  cups  of  Camellia-buds  falling  off?  as  I  have  some 
which  look  quite  brown  and  loose,  and  on  being  touched  drop 
off,  which  causes  the  flowers  when  open  to  be  wide  and  flabby, 
and  prevents  their  lasting  long.  They  are  carefully  watered. 
Will  it  also  injure  them  to  give  them  liquid  manure  once  a-week 
until  the  buds  open  ? — Inquirer. 

[Either  the  middle  of  the  ball  of  the  soil  has  become  too  dry, 
or  the  soil  has  been  saturated  by  bad  drainage,  or  you  have  given 
the  plants  too  high  a  temperature  suddenly.     Use  clear  water.] 


WOEK  FOE   THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Have  manure  wheeled  upon  vacant  ground  when  the  weather 
is  frosty,  and  all  spare  ground  turned  up  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  weather  as  long  as  may 
be.  Cauliflowers,  if  the  autumn  sowing  foiled  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sow  in  a  box,  which  may  be  placed  in  a  forcing-house  ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  of  a  sufficient  size  they  should  be 
pricked  out  in  a  frame  or  a  slight  hotbed.  Celery,  the  trenches 
should  now  be  dug  out  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  frost ;  in  the 
spring  Cauliflowers  may  be  planted  in  them,  and  dwarf  Peas  or 
Lettuce  between,  which  will  be  off  by  the  time  the  trenches  will 
be  wanted  for  the  Celery  plants.  Potatoes,  if  young  ones  are 
wanted  very  early  some  Early  frame,  Ash-leaf  Kidneys,  or  any 
other  early  varieties,  may  be  planted  on  a  slight  hotbed  ;  if  it  is 
convenient  to  plant  them  immediately  they  may  be  laid  in  any 
warm  place  until  they  begin  to  start.  Radislies,  sow  on  a  slight 
hotbed.  Dung  should  now  be  prepared  for  forcing  the  various 
culinary  vegetables  which  are  required  early — a  considerable 
quantity  of  leaves  may  be  used  with  it. 

"FLOWER  GARDEN. 
The  flower-beds  and  borders  in  many  gardens  would  be  en- 
riched by  giving  them  a  dressing  of  decomposed  leaf  mould, 
and,  where  it  cannot  be  obtained,  charred  vegetable  refuse,  such 
as  the  primings  of  shrubs,  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  edgings 
of  walks,  and  many  other  things  which  turn  up  in  the  course  of 
the  season  may  be  cheaply  made  to  form  an  excellent  substitute. 
Endeavour  to  forward  on  every  occasion  of  inclement  weather 
the  preparation  of  labels  and  pegs  for  the  beds,  or  any  other 
article  which  you  know  will  be  wanted  at  the  busy  time'  of  the 
year.  The  protection  of  plants  liable  to  injury  from  frost  must 
be  attended  to  according  to  then'  respective  requirements. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
It  is  advisable  to  examine  every  week  all  the  choice  kinds  of 
fruits  that  may  he  approaching  ripeness,  or  are  found  not  to  be 
keeping  well,  so  that  they  may  be  used  at  the  proper  time  ;  for 
the  finest  Pears  become  insipid  if  allowed  to  get  over-ripe  before 
being  used,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  varieties  of 
Apples.  Any  of  the  choice  kinds  of  Pears  that  do  not  appear  to 
ripen  properly  in  the  fruit-room  will  be  improved  by  being 
removed  to  a  warm  dry  room  for  a  few  days.  Keep  the  fruit 
as  cool  and  dry  as  possible.  If  frost  is  excluded  it  can  hardly 
be  too  cool  to  preserve  the  fruit  plump  and  sound  as  long  as 
possible. 

STOVE. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  rather  moist,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
bright,  and  remove  such  plants  as  are  inclined  to  start  into 
growth  to  the  warmest  part  of  the  house.  Above  all  things 
look  out  Sharply  for  the  scale,  mealy  bug,  and  thrips,  and  wage 
an  incessant  war  against  them  at  all  points.  Some  plants,  such  as 
Steplianotis,  Allamanda?,  Manettius,  Dipladenias,  &c,  may  be 
pruned,  trained,  and  started- — if  by  a  gentle  heat  all  the  better ; 
but  those  plants  for  late  blooming  to  be  kept  back  for  the 
present.     Luculia  gratissima  when  done  blooming  to  have  the 


side  branches  shortened  in  a  little,  and  to  be  placed  in  heat  to 
produce  cuttings  for  propagation. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 
The  weather  of  late  has  been  so  favourable  for  plants  that 
many  of  them  are  growing  rather  too  freely.  As  this  young 
growth  is  tender,  abundance  of  air  must  be  given,  and  great 
precaution  taken  to  guard  against  frost,  which,  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  steal*  in,  and  would  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  the 
young  wood  in  its  present  state.  While  at  the  same  time  that 
you  guard  against  frost,  it  is  also  advisable  to  avoid  overheating 
the  houses  by  giving  all  the  air  possible  at  favourable  opportu- 
nities. Water  to  be  given  cautiously,  and  in  the  morning ;  but 
care  to  be  taken  not  to  allow  any  plant  to  suffer  for  want  of  it. 
Pelargoniums  intended  for  blooming  in  May  to  be  shifted  into 
their  blooming-pots.  Late-bloomiug  plants  to  be  stopped  pre- 
paratory to  potting  them  off  about  the  end  of  February.  The 
young  stock  to  be  encouraged  to  get  them  strong  and  healthy. 
Cinerarias  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  grow  best  in  a  warm,  moist, 
airy  pit.  All  such  plants  as  require  it  to  be  shifted  into  light  rich 
soil.  Fumigate  slightly  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight;  but  be 
very  careful  not  to  injure  the  leaves  ;  water  when  neceiBary,  but 
not  over  the  foliage.  Take  care  that  the  Camellias  do  not  suffer 
for  the  want  of  water  now  they  are  blooming.  Prune,  train, 
and  clean  the  climbers  on  the  rafters,  &o. 

FORCING-PIT. 
This  structure  will  now  be  kept  in  full  activity  to  supply  the 
various  calls  for  plants  in  bloom,  which  at  this  season  of  tha 
year  are  generally  in  demand  in  most  places.  Care  to  be  taken 
before  plants  are  removed  to  sitting-rooms  to  gradually  harden 
them  off  for  a  day  or  two  either  by  placing  them  in  a  green- 
house or  any  other  intermediate-house.  Maintain  a  fresh,  grow- 
ing, moist  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°,  or  70°  with  sun  heat. 
Syringe  early  on  sunny  days,  and  keep  a  moist  atmosphere, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  dull. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
Plants  of  a  succulent  nature  will  require  much  attention 
during  damp  foggy  weather.  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and  Calceo- 
larias are  very  liable  to  become  damp  and  mouldy.  Remove 
all  mouldy  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  seen,  or  they  will  be  certain 
to  infect  others,  and  then  spread  over  the  whole  stock.  It  is 
sometimes  advisable,  when  plants  are  affected  with  damp  and 
no  means  at  command  to  correct  it,  to  move  them  to  other 
quarters,  where  a  drier  temperature  is  kept.  Avoid  watering 
here  as  much  as  possible  ;  it  is  better  to  let  the  plants  flag  a 
little  than  to  have  them  saturated  at  the  root.  To  keep 
plants  in  first-rate  condition  the  requisites  arc  a  limited  supply 
of  water,  abundance  of  light,  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  dry 
atmosphere.  If  a  sharp  frost  should  set  in,  and  plants  have 
been  excluded  from  the  light  and  air  even  for  a  few  days,  they 
must  not  be  too  suddenly  exposed,  especially  to  cold  easterly  or 
northerly  winds,  but  should  be  gradually  inured  to  free  exposure. 

W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Much  the  same  as  last  week,  with  the  exception  of  putting 
more  Sea- kale  and  Rhubarb  in  the  heat  of  the  Mushroom-house, 
earthing  a  bed  in  the  latter,  and  packing  some  tree  leaves  round 
the  frame  of  the  Asparagus-bed,  which  though  put  in  late,  gave 
us  a  nice  dish  on  Christmas-day.  The  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb 
first  put  in  heat  have  produced  well.  Cauliflower  under  pro- 
tection is  excellent,  and  Snow's  Broccoli  is  beginning  to  heart  in 
the  open  ground.  Will  place  some  litter  beside  it  ready  to  throw 
over  it  in  an  emergency.  Made  up  a  bed  of  leaves  for  a  two- 
light  box,  on  which  to  place  earth  and  sow  Early  Horn  Carrots, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  early  frame  Radishes,  which  will  come  in  to 
succeed  the  Radish-box.  Radishes  are  still  good  out  of  doors, 
having  received  a  little  protection  in  frost.  The  bed  will  pro- 
duce in  a  fortnight.  Endive  covered  over  with  a  little  stubble 
is  now  in  fine  order,  and  along  with  a  little  Lettuce,  Beetroot, 
and  Celery,  makes  a  nice  Salad. 

FRUIT  TREES,  <&C. 
Much  the  same  as  previous  weeks.  Placed  more  Strawberries 
in  Vine-pits,  and  also  a  row  on  the  high  shelf  of  the  Peach-house, 
whore  they  will  be  free  from  frost,  and  come  on  slowly,  the 
house  now  being  crammed  with  bedding  plants,  which  must  be 
moved  before  we  begin  forcing.     Damped   the  Vines  in  pits,  in 
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warm  days,  to  soften  the  buds.  Laying  them  close  to  the  ground 
keeps  a  moist  vapour  about  them.  I  do  not  think  that  direct 
light  is  of  much  consequence  before  the  buds  swell ;  as  soon  as 
they  approach  bursting-point  light  and  air  are  essential. 

FLOWEB  DEPARTMENT. 
Cleared  the  most  of  Chrysanthemums  from  flower-house,  and 
replaced  with  other  things  in  bloom.  Picked  off  all  decaying 
leaves  and  fading  flowers.  Gave  plenty  of  water  to  Cinerarias 
just  coming  into  bloom.  As  the  flower-house  is  kept  at  a  low 
temperature,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Daphnes,  Cytisus,  and  Ca- 
mellias, are  the  chief  things  in  bloom.  To  have  a  house  gay  at 
this  season  the  temperature  should  average  50°,  whilst  ours  will 
scarcely  average  -10°.  Bulbs  and  other  forced  flowers  should  be 
gradually  hardened  before  going  into  a  house  ranging  even  from 
45°  to  50°.  In  such  open  weather,  Violets,  and  all  sorts  of 
bedding  plants  should  receive  all  the  air  possible,  and  have  every 
decayed  leaf  and  mouldy  part  taken  off  close  to  the  fresh  stem. 
If  the  Violets  are  in  a  frame  it  is  a  good  thing  to  wash  the 
boards  inside  with  sulphur  and  soft  soap.  If  in  a  pit  do  the 
walls  the  same.  If  a  little  mildew  appears  on  a  leaf  it  is  best  to 
nip  it  off;  but  if  numbers  are  affected,  it  will  be  best  to  dust  the 
leaves  with  flue  sulphur  by  means  of  a  flue  hair  brush.  The 
sulphuring  the  walls  and  boards  will  be  a  good  preventive. 

PLANT-STOVES. 
Such  plants  as  Ixoras,  even  if  plunged  in  a  hotbed,  will  be 
all  the  better  if  placed  close  to  the  glass,  that  the  points  of  the 
shoots  may  be  well  hardened  to  assist  in  setting  the  flower-buds. 
All  the  light  possible  in  such  houses  will  now  be  advisable ; 
and  therefore  such  plants  as  Ipomseas,  and  Passion-Plowers  as 
quadranfcularis,  should  be  pruned  pretty  close  back  to  the  wood 
of  last  year  in  established  plants,  leaving  a  good  bud  or  two  as 
in  Vine  spur-pruning,  as  from  these  buds  the  flowering-shoots 
of  the  following  summer  will  come.  Old  established  plants  of 
AUamandas,  Stephanotis,  &c,  may  be  pruned  much  in  the  same 
way  ;  but  younger  plants  with  fine  ripened  shoots,  but  not 
nearly  thick  enough  to  cover  their  trellises,  may  have  these 
shoot3  trained  fully  three  parts  of  their  length  round  a  trellis 
— and  if  these  shoots  are  well  ripened,  the  bending  will  cause 
every  bud  to  break  and  produce  its  flowering-shoot.  The 
plants  should  be  dry  rather  than  moist  before  pruning.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  soil  may  be  watered  or  even  top-dressed, 
and  that  may  be  all  that  is  desirable  ;  but  if  fresh  potting  is 
resolved  upon,  it  had  better  be  done  after  the  buds  are  breaking. 
The  turfy  loam  and  heath  soil  used  should  be  aired  and  warmed, 
that  the  roots  may  receive  no  check  by  coming  in  contact  with 
cold  soil.  In  dull  wet  days  cut  down  some  large  plants  of 
Adiantams,  as  cuneatum,  &c,  and  top-dressed  the  pots,  in  ordar 
that  the  fronds  might  be  all  fresh  and  green  in  spring  and 
summer.  Potted  younger  ones,  fresh-dressed  Orchids,  and  gave 
a  little  water  to  those  sufficiently  rested.  This  dull  season  is 
not  the  best  for  such  potting ;  but  a  temporary  potting-board 
may  be  fixed  in  a  house,  soil  heated  and  all  made  comfortable, 
and  many  things  done  now  that  would  stand  a  poor  chance  of 
being  attended  to  in  spring,  when  we  could  use  every  pair  of 
hands  if  increased  threefold,  and  find  no  fault  with  more. 

PLEASUBE  GROUNDS. 
For  cold  pits  see  last  week.  The  day  before  Christmas-eve 
was  charming,  telling  of  frost  at  night.  Christmas-day  equally 
delightful,  enough  to  fill  every  heart  with  gratitude — and  with 
rejoicing,  too,  but  for  the  heavy  bereavement  the  Queen  and 
Royal  Family,  and  the  nation  at  large,  have  sustained  in  the 
removal  of  a  Prince  whose  name  was  never  mentioned  promi- 
nently but  in  connection  with  what  is  noble  and  elevating, 
being  equally  at  home  directing  the  councils  of  the  learned  men 
of  the  age,  and  in  devising  model  cottages,  and  inculcating  thrift, 
industry,  intelligence,  and  practical  piety  for  promoting  the 
happiness  of  the  labouring  population.  "Would  that  many, 
besides  stalwart  sons  and  blooming  daughters,  would  deem  it 
a  sacred  duty  to  imitate  his  example.  These  fine  days  enabled 
us  to  clear  the  pleasure  grounds  of  leaves  and  all  fading  flowers, 
to  sweep  and  roll  the  grass  and  walks,  to  render  them  somewhat 
in  accordance  with  such  a  glorious  Christmas-day.  The  very 
brightness  of  the  day  would  lead  us  to  hope  that  it  might  be  a 
good  omen,  that  the  dark  cloud  gathering  between  us  and 
brothers  across  the  water  might  be  thoroughly  dissipated,  and 
that  at  home  many  a  sad  lonely  heart  would  be  gladdened  by 
the  proofs  of  kind  and  generous  sympathy. — R.  F. 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so   doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  cfc,"  162,  Meet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communications.     Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Vines  in   Greenhouse   [Robin  Hooil).—We  think    for    a    greenhouse 
IS  feet  long  four  Vines  would  suit  best,  one  2  feet  from  each  end,  and  then 
the  four  would  be  4  feet  from  each  other.    Thesemight  be  two  Black  Ham- 
burghs  and  two  Uova!  Muscadines.    Or,  if  you  wished  the  Grapes  to  hang 
long,  one  Hamburgh  and  one  Lady  Downes'  or  St.  Peter's,  and  one  Mus- 
cadine, and  ono  Raisin  de  Calabash.    The  time  of  planting  may  be  just 
when  it  suits  best.    It  may  be  done  now  if  you  protect  the  roots  from 
cold  and  wet.    They  will  be  growing  slowly  all  the  whiter,  if  the  eoil  is 
moderately  warm. 

Waltonian  Case  (7F.  E.  C.I.— We  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  idea  of 
your  Waltonian  Case,  though  if  sizes  and  means  of  management  had  been 
given,  we  might  have  judged  better.  If  you  cannot  make  your  case 
cheaper  by  far"  than  the  true  Waltonian,  you  might  as  well  have  one  at 
once.  We  would  have  some  inches  of  sand  over  the  boiler  before  setting 
the  pots  on  it ;  and  we  should  prefer  one  of  Miss  Maling's  In-door  Plant 
Cases.  There  has  been  more  flower  gardening  in  this  Journal  than  in  any 
other  work  of  the  day  ;  but  if  you  require  more  about  florists'  flowers  we 
recommend  you  to  order  "TheFlorist  and  Pomologist." 

Old  Apple  and  Pear  Trees  Severely  Pruned  (A  Subscriber). — In 
order  to  encourage  the  lower  new  formed  shoots,  you  must  not  let  the  top 
have  too  much  lead  again.  These  new  shoots  must  be  thin  enough  to  let 
sun  and  air  play  upon  them.  We  would  now  merely  shorten  the  points  a 
little.  If  you  had  thinned  them  out  and  nipped  out  the  points  in  June, 
flower-buds  might  have  been  formed  on  them  now  near  the  base.  These 
most  likely  will  be  formed  next  summer.  One  next  summer  can  be 
chosea  for'leader,  the  rest  stopped  to  3  inches  or  4  inches,  and  the  leader 
stopped  at  a  foot  or  15  inches.  This  will  give  you  nice  young  wood 
supplied  with  fruit-buds. 

Climbers  for  House  Front  (F.  Fane). — We  have  repeatedly  stated 
we  could  not  say  what  kinds  of  plants  to  recommend  for  planting  where 
the  country  or  part  of  it  is  not  told  us.  Just  consider  if  you  were  living 
at  Torquay,  or  at  Cromarty,  how  very  different  the  kinds  of  plants  for 
your  wall  must  needs  be.  Anywhere,  however,  a  border  9  inches  wide  will 
do  for  no  kinds  of  climbers  whatever.  The  pavement  might  not  be  so 
injurious  as  it  would  seem  if  the  ground  under  it  had  been  trenched,  and 
the  plants  had  a  fair  start  before  the  pavement  was  laid  down. 

Selaoinella  Damping  off  {Subscriber).—  From  the  mere  fragments 
sent  dried  up  in  blotting-paper,  instead  of  being  packed  in  oil-skin,  in 
which  they  would  have  come  fresh  to  hand,  we  are  only  enabled  to  say  the 
plant  is  some  very  small  kind  of  Lycopodium,  allied  to  apodum  if  not  that 
kind.  The  damping-off  is  explained  by  the  place  being  10°  or  20°  too  low 
in  temperature  for  it ;  or  else  it  is  too  much  confined  for  want  of  air.  All 
these  Lyccpods,  and  the  tree-like  Lycopods,  called  also  Selaginellas.  will 
live  and  thrive  amazingly  in  a  dripping-wet  atmosphere  if  the  temperature 
is  sufficiently  high  for  them  :  thus  one  of  them  and  most  of  them  should 
now,  however,  be  in  a  dryish  atmosphere  of  from  50"  to  60°  ;  if  the  delicate 
ones  are  in  a  lower  temperature  the  least  moisture  will  damp  them. 

Brompton  Stocks  [Ki>if/sfloivn).—H  they  were  ours  we  should  throw 
away  the  ill-used  stocks,  they  will  never  do  you  or  your  seedsman  any 
credit.  The  next  best  thing  would  be  to  plunge  the  pots  close  to  the 
south  wall  of  your  house,  and  have  a  board  ready  to  put  over  them  to 
keep  off  the  rain  and  much  of  the  frost,  and  to  plant  them  out  at  the  end  of 
March. 

Liliputian  Cacti,  &c.  [W.  J/.}.—  There  is  no  work,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  upon  the  culture  and  propagation  of  the  Liliputian  Cacti ;  nor  do  we 
know  who  raises  them  for  the  retailers.  We  do  not  know  any  one  who 
has  grown  Maclean's  Advancer  Pea.  The  common  Advancer  Pea  is  a 
wrinkled  blue-seeded  variety,  very  good,  and  ranks  among  the  second 
earlies.  The  Waltoni  n  Plant  Case  is  described  and  figured  in  No.  389 
of  The  Cottage  Gardener.  The  papers  we  are  now  publishing  will  teach 
how  to  manage  plants  in  such  u  In-door  Cases." 

Tomatoes  for  Preserving  (H.  Pugh).— The  best  for  preserving  we 
think  is  the  Cherry-shaped  (Lycopersicum  cerasiforme)  ;  but  you  can  have 
varieties  of  the  common  Tomato  of  various  forms  and  colours.  They  are 
red,  yellow,  and  white-fruited  ;  Melon-shaped,  Pear-shaped,  &c.  If  you 
write  to  any  large  seedsman  in  London,  teliing  him  what  you  require  he 
would  supply  you. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD   CHRONICLE. 


THE  POULTRY  WORLD  IN  1861. 
We  believe  that  most  men  are  lazy,  and  that  all  men  in  some 
things  or  others  are  procrastinators.  We  are.  Even  in  one 
trifling  case  there  are  times  when  our  work  seems  to  accumulate, 
and  as  one  child  said  to  the  other,  "  The  more  you  call  the  more 
I  won't  come,"  so  the  heavier  our  load  the  less  we  seem  disposed 
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to  pluck  up  courage,  and  to  lighten  it.  No  one  ever  yet  intended 
to  commit  an  extravagance  that  he  did  not  justify  it  on  the  score 
of  economy ;  and  we  never  defer  work  without  oeing  ablo  to  prove, 
at  least  to  our  own  satisfaction,  that  somehow  or  other  benefit 
will  result  from  the  delay.  All  these  things  are  deceit,  and  the 
labour  is  the  same  ;  there  is  the  same  expenditure  of  labour,  but 
it  is  compressed  into  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Many  who 
read  this  will  understand  us  when  we  say  the  safety  valve  is 
weighted. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  real  difference  between  men  going  to 
the  same  market  and  driving  themselves  ?  One  flits  past  at  the 
utmost  pace  of  a  fast  horse,  still  urging  him.  His  face  is  flushed, 
his  horse  reeks,  but  when  he  reaches  the  Crown  and  refers  to  his 
watch  he  will  be  able  to  say  he  has  accomplished  the  distance  in 
a  very  short  tine,  and  had  on  getting  there  more  than  half  an 
hour  to  spare.  His  neighbour  will  drive  steadily,  will  start  at 
the  same  time,  and  arrive  five  minutes  before  market  opens.  He 
wiU  have  spared  his  own  resources,  and  those  of  his  horse,  while 
accomplishing  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  connection  between  time  and  our  present  subject  has  some- 
what forced  these  reflections  upon  us.  This  Number  appears  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  it  will  be  in  few  of  our  subscribers' 
hands  till  1861  has  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  a  thing  of 
the  past,  while  1S62  has  entered  into  being,  untried  it  is  true, 
but  bursting  with  hope.  It  is  an  annual  duty  to  exchange  good 
wishes,  and  mutual  expressions  of  respect  with  all  our  friends, 
and  our  task  is  made  easy  by  the  fact  that  we  believe  we  have 
none  but  friends  among  all  those  with  whom  our  vocation  brings 
us  in  contact.  We  can  heartily  say  we  wish  for  no  others,  and 
that  we  never  pen  a  line  or  utter  a  word  we  would  not  willingly 
recall,  if  we  thought  it  would  pain  any  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
or  into  whose  hands  it  fell. 

We  cannot,  especially  at  the  present  time,  refrain  from  saying 
our  first  feeling  is  one  of  gratitude  that  we  are  again  permitted 
to  begin  another  year.  We  "look  askew"  at  those  who  say  at 
forty  they  feel  as  young  as  they  did  at  thirty.  It  is  only  when 
they  feel  the  approaches  of  age  that  they  say  so.  It  is  some 
years  since  we  addressed  many  of  our  present  readers,  and  while 
wo  admit  we  are  older,  and  know  it,  we  are  glad  and  thankful  to 
say  that  to  the  support  of  our  friends  and  subscribers  we  are 
indebted  for  being  able  to  record  1861  among  prosperous  years. 
Such  are  lighter  to  hear  than  troublous  ones. 

Viewing  Poultry  in  its  relation  to  exhibitions  we  have  to  re- 
cord an  increase  in  its  number  of  shows,  a  great  stir  in  towns 
where  they  were  formerly  held,  but  have  been  discontinued ;  and 
the  fulfilment  of  our  predictions  that  the  large  shows  would 
increase.  Everything  speaks  not  only  of  the  continuance  but 
the  progress  of  the  movement.  There  has  been  an  immense 
stride  in  Poultry  as  it  applies  to  food,  and  men  who  care  nothing 
for  it  as  a  pursuit,  are  turning  their  thoughts  to  it  as  an  adjunct 
in  feeding  people.  The  great  want  is  statistics ;  we  are  behind 
all  our  continental  neighbours  in  this  matter,  and  it  will  be  only 
when  people  can  see  on  irrefragable  evidence  how  much  Poultry 
does,  that  they  will  begin  to  believe  how  much  it  can  do.  The 
prizes  have  again  been  scattered  abroad  as  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  The  love  of  the  pursuit  is  like  the  dragon's  teeth, 
and  hence  new  names  spring  up  on  the  prize  list.  For  one  that 
disappears  twonty  come  into  notice.  It  has  been  said  nothing 
remains  stationary,  and  we  believe  it.  Different  classes  vary  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  are  now  higher,  now  lower. 
They  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  public  for  their  excellence. 
They  increase  in  perfection  and  good  quality,  just  as  they  are  at 
the  top  of  the  public  scale  or  lower.  Certain  classes  seem  to 
depend  also  on  certain  men  whose  countenance  would  appear  to 
be  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  a  breed. 

Dorkings  have  throughout  been  excellent,  not  only  in  size 
but  in  health,  feathers,  and  condition.  We  cannot  mark  much 
increase  in  weight,  but  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  continually 
adding  to  bulk.  That  which  has  been  accomplished  is  no  trifle, 
and  it  has  not  cost  one  point  of  symmetry.  Spanish  have  barely 
held  their  own  in  quality,  but  their  entries  have  been  satisfactory. 
Cochin-Chinae,  in  every  class  but  White,  have  greatly  advanced. 
The  Buffs  are  as  good,  and  the  Grouse  are  better  than  we  ever 
saw  them  at  any  time.  Brahma  Pootras  progress  steadily,  the 
world  is  becoming  convinced  of  their  merits,  and  they  now 
demand  a  class  everywhere.  The  Hamburghs  prosper.  The 
Golden-pencilled  and  spangled  are  perfect ;  the  Silver-spangled 
very  good  ;  while  the  Silver-pencilled  have  room  for  improve- 
ment. However  numerous  they  might  be,  Polands  could  not 
improve  in  quality ;  but  their  classes  are  not  self-supporting  for 


lack  of  entries.     AVe  can   only  say  of  the  Game  that  we  can 
suggest  no  improvement. 

Bantams  may  boast  of  their  progress.  In  number  and  quality 
they  are  shows  in  themselves.  The  Golden  are  excellent ;  the 
Silver  very  much  improved ;  the  Black,  White,  and  Game  nearly 
perfect. 

Ducks  of  every  breed,  Geese,  and  Turkeys  maintain  their 
weights.  Rouens  are  faultless  in  colour, "  and  the  Buenos 
Aryeans  have  moved  from  Brobdignag  to  Liliput. 

The  principal  novelty  in  the  various  class  has  been  the  regular 
exhibition  of  Creve  Cceurs.  Should  it  continue,  they  may  ask 
for  a  class.  It  is  worth  suggesting  to  those  who  have  the 
management  of  these  things,  that  a  class  does  not  necessitate  three 
or  even  two  prizes  ;  one  will  test  the  merits  and  capabilities  of  a 
breed. 

Our  report  is  "  couleur  de  rose.  We  have  sailed  in  safety,  and 
things  have  gone  smoothly  with  us.  We  offer  our  best  thanks 
to  subscribers,  contributors,  and  all  friends,  to  whom  we  feel  we 
owe,  that  we  can  make  this  gratifying  avowal.  May  it  be  the 
same  with  them  all.  It  is  especially  matter  of  sincere  pleasure 
to  us  that  we  can  fill  our  columns,  without  encouraging  dis- 
cussion in  order  to  supply  our  readers  with  highly-spiced  per- 
sonal ragouts.  We  are  proud  to  avow,  that  in  this  respect  we 
are  for  peace  above  all. 

Grateful  for  the  past,  we  hope  for  the  future.     We  would 
that  every  one  should  share  in  light  and  cheerful  anticipations, 
and  therefore  wish  to  all  whom  this  sheet  shall  reach 
"A  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year." 


FEATHERS  of  SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH 
HEN  CHANGED  IN  THEIR  MARKINGS. 

I  have  a  capital  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  hen.  She  began 
to  lay  this  day  (December  23rd)  twelvemonth,  and  between 
that  time  and  the  middle  of  October  produced  210  eggs.  She 
then  moulted.  I  now  see  that  her  tail  and  wings  (or  flights 
rather)  are  perfectly  white ;  the  breast  is  decidedly  marked,  but 
the  spots  too  small ;  the  body  cloudy  or  mottled  with  very 
small  spots.  Now,  as  her  eggs  have  produced  some  exceedingly 
good  chickens,  and  I  have  obtained  a  prize  cockerel  on  purpose 
to  get  another  strain,  considering  her  imperfect  markings, 
would  it  be  worth  while  to  risk  chickens  from  her  eggs,  or  safer 
to  raise  them,  for  the  ensuing  season,  from  her  pullets,  which 
have  just  begun  to  lay  ?— Pullarius. 

[As  you  say  the  hen  in  question  has  bred  you  very  good 
chickens,  and  you  have  now  bought  a  prize  cock  to  cross  with, 
we  recommend  you  to  put  him  (being  a  chicken)  to  the  hen.  It 
is  common  to  many,  we  may  say  to  most  breeds,  to  fade  in 
colour  and  to  increase  in  whiteness  at  each  succeeding  moult 
after  they  become  aged.  You  may  give  up  the  barley,  potatoes, 
and  wheat  in  your  poultry  diet  if  you  will  give  ground  oats  and 
the  scraps  from  the  table.] 


FEEDING  POULTRY. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  and  long  before  this,  when  the  days 
begin  to  get  Bhort,  I  feed  but  twice  a-day — at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  At  morning  they  have  as 
much  barley  as  they  like  to  pick  up,  and  at  mid-day  they  have  a 
mixture  of  boiled  potatoes  and  the  scraps  from  the  house, 
and  barley,  pea,  or  bean  meal,  whichever  may  be  the  cheapest  or 
most  come-at-able,  sometimes  ground  oats,  and  when  potatoes 
are  getting  short  in  the  spring,  I  add  brewer's  grains. 

Now,  all  or  any  of  this  sort  of  food  does  first-rate  for  store  fowls, 
and  I  never  saw  any  marked  difference,  have  which  sort  they  may, 
and  the  quantity  of  meal  to  be  used  is  just  as  much  as  will  keep 
the  fowls  from  scouring.  Keep  an  eye  to  that,  and  that  is  the 
surest  guide,  and  if  the  house  scraps  should  contain  much  bread, 
less  meal  will  do.  When  the  days  begin  to  get  light  at  six  in 
the  morning,  then  I  feed  at  eight  in  the  morning,  one  in  the 
day,  and  again  at  roosting  time ;  giving  barley  morning  and 
evening,  and  the  hotchpotch,  as  I  call  it,  at  mid-day.  This  meal 
I  let  them  eat  till  they  cannot  get  one  bit  more  down,  and  I 
ascertain  exactly  the  quantity  of  barley  they  wdl  pick  up  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  Then  I  have  something  to  measure  that  quan- 
tity ;  then  if  I  cannot  stop  to  watch  them  eating  I  can  strew 
it  about  and  leave  them   to  it,  and  eo  they  go  on  till  tho  days 
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begin  to  get  longer,  they  get  up  earlier,  and  they  get  more  food 
in  the  fields.  Then  the  first  morning  I  see  they  do  not  pick 
their  barley  up  quite  clean  I  at  once  shorten  their  allowance, 
both  morning  and  evening,  and  they  come  without  calling  to 
every  meal,  as  true  to  time  as  I  do  myself;  and  although  in  the 
very  long  days  their  evening  meal  is,  as  it  were,  only  the  name 
of  the  thing,  as  they  scarcely  care  to  pick  up  a  dozen  corns 
a-piece,  they  will  not  go  to  bed  happy  till  they  have  had  it. 

I  should  have  stated  that  I  keep  curtailing  their  barley  as  I  see 
it  necessary,  but  more  so  in  the  evening  than  the  morning.  I  feed 
extra  at  moulting  time.  Their  walk  affords  all  other  requisites, 
and  by  this  treatment  my  fowls  are  always  in  excellent  health 
and  plumage,  and  in  first-rate  laying  condition,  and  always  fit 
to  pick  up  off  the  walk  in  good,  sound,  fleshy  condition  for  table. 
I  have  a  good  warm  shed  for  them  to  roost  and  lay  in,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  roost  out  in  a  tree  close  by,  and  they  that 
are  in-doors  can  go  out  as  early  as  they  please,  and  they  that 
roost  out  in  all  weathers  are  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  that 
roost  iu-doors. 

I  know  plenty  of  people  that  have  good  fowl-houses  lock  their 
fowls  up  in  the  warm  every  night,  and  feed  pretty  regularly,  and 
have  good  runs  in  the  bargain,  and  give  their  fowls  three  times 
the  corn  that  I  give  mine,  and  these  do  not  lay  in  comparison 
with  mine,  or  do  so  well  in  any  way,  and  they  wonder  how  it  is  ; 
and  it  is  simply  this — they  are  a  people  that  call  themselves 
poultry  fanciers  that  have  sprung  up  within  a  few  years,  and 
some  only  months  as  it  were,  they  talk  over  their  management 
to  each  other  when  they  meet,  and  every  one  thinks  his  or  her 
plan  the  best.  They  buy  a  poultry-book,  and  as  they  do  not 
think  to  make  observations  about  the  habit  of  the  fowl  or  the 
situation  they  are  in,  many  go  directly  opposite  to  what  the 
book  states.  Picture  these  fanciers'  fowls  being  let  out  of  their 
house  at  eight  o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning,  and  mine  that 
had  hopped  out  of  a  tree  at  four,  and  come  home  to  breakfast  at 
eight ! — Worcester. 
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EOYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY'S  POULTRY  SHOW 

December  17th  and  ISth. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  very  good,  the  several  varieties 
being  well  represented  in  numbers  as  well  as  perfection  in  the 
specimens.  The  mature  Dorkings  numbered  thirteen  lots,  and 
all  fit  creditably  to  compete  in  any  show.  The  first  prize  was 
taken  by  a  very  fine  lot  recently  brought  from  England,  and  we 
learned  competed  successfully  at  the  late  Birmingham  Show. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pens  are  so  inconveniently  made — 
the  opening  being  at  the  back — that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  critical  judgment,  as,  where  competition  is  so  close, 
weight  must  decide  the  point ;  many  birds  looking  very  large, 
which,  when  put  into  the  scale,  do  not  answer  the  expectation. 
The  Dorkings  under  a  year  mustered  nineteen  lots,  more  in- 
teresting than  the  adults,  as  showing  the  result  of  the  breeders' 
oare  bestowed  upon  them,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  contest 
was  a  close  one.  We  could  not,  however,  agree  in  the  award  of 
first  prize  to  lot  22,  the  Countess  of  Bective,  the  birds  being  too 
small  and  the  pullets  not  accurately  matched.  The  second 
birds  reared  by  Mr.  Williams  being  much  superior.  Mrs. 
Farrell's  highly  commended  birds  were  also  very  fine.  The 
Spanish  classes,  both  old  and  young,  did  not  show  to  such  per- 
fection as  the  other  breeds,  the  season  being  a  late  one  for 
moulting,  so  that  the  birds  had  not  recovered,  as  was  shown  in 
the  general  want  of  brilliancy  of  the  combs  and  wattles,  the 
delicate  whiteness  of  the  face,  and  fulness  of  tail.  Making 
allowance  for  this,  the  show  was  a  good  one.  The  Cochin-  China 
class  had  not  many  representatives,  but  the  birds  were  good. 
The  Gams  class  had  but  few  champions  to  support  the  cause, 
and  one  or  two  lots,  we  believe,  were  disqualified,  although 
separately  good  birds,  because  the  legs  were  of  different  colours. 

There  was  a  particularly  fine  array  of  the  crested  breeds, 
which  attracted  much  attention,  both  from  the  size  of  the  crests 
and  the  beautiful  markings  of  the  birds.  The  White-crested 
Black  birds  were  very  fine,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
successful  exhibitor,  Miss  Drevar,  who  took  all  the  prizes,  The 
class  for  any  other  distinct  breed  contained  some  beautiful  birds 
of  the  Silver  and  Gold-mooned  Pheasants,  and  divided  the  prizes 
between  them.  These  breeds,  the  pride  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
Bhire,  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated  in  Ireland,  as  well  for  their 
beauty  as  productiveness.  The  Turkeys  were  very  fine,  par- 
ticularly a  pen  of  Cambridgeshire  birds  belonging  to  Mr.  Joseph 


Tuite,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  ten  young  cocks  (American),  all  of 
which,  we  believe,  were  soon  claimed.  The  double-breasted  pied 
Norfolk  Turkeys  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Campion,  Mount  Vernon, 
were  also  particularly  fine.  They  took  our  attention,  from  their 
elegant  appearance,  their  compactness,  and  freedom  from  offal ; 
their  flesh  is  also  beautifully  white,  and  they  are  a  very  domestic 
description  of  bird. 

The  Geese  had  immense  birds  to  represent  the  class,  among 
them  a  pair  of  Canada  Geese,  which  were  greatly  admired,  and, 
no  doubt,  can  be  easily  domesticated,  and  as  they  weigh  as  much 
as  20  lbs.,  deserve  attention. 

The  Rouen  Ducks  were  all  very  superior,  and  as  they  competed 
with  Aylesbury,  showed  their  superiority  by  taking  all  the 
prizes  and  commendations.  Considerable  discussion  took  place 
in  the  awards  in  this  class,  as  the  birds  were  not  weighed,  and 
much  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  minute  points  in  com- 
petition— viz.,  the  marking  of  the  bills,  &c. ;  but  we  believe  the 
morning  was  so  dark  that  any  slight  mistakes,  owing  to  such  a 
cause,  should  be  overlooked  where  the  judgment  was  generally 
so  good. 

Dorkino.— First,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Rosemount,  Dundrum.  Second, 
Countess  of  Bective,  the  Lodge,  Virginia,  county  Cavan;  R.  P.  Williams, 
Hollybrook,  Clontarf;  Mrs.  Lugton,  4,  Banna  View.  Chickens.— First, 
Countess  of  Bective.  Second,  R.  P.  Williams,  Clontarf.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Fan-ell,  Movnalty.     Commended,  R.  P.  Williams,  Clontarf. 

Spanish.— Prize,  R.  P.  Williams.  Chickens.— First,  E.  J.  Smith,  jun., 
31,  Rutland  Square.  Second,  R.  P.  Williams.  Commended,  Miss  E.  de 
Courcy  Drevar,  Blackrock;  J.  Forrest,  Roebuck  House,  Dublin. 

Cochin-Chtna.— First,  R.  P.  Williams.  Second,  Countess  of  Bective. 
Chickens.— First,  Countess  of  Bective.    Second,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Rosemount, 

Game.— First,  R.  W.  Colgan,  Blackrock.  (Second  withheld.)  Chickens. 
—Prize,  W.  Colgan,  Blackrock. 

Hamburgh  (Spangled).— First,  R.  P.  Williams.  Second,  R.  W.  Boyle, 
Dundrum.  Highly  Commended,  R.  P.  Williams.  Chickens.— First,  R.  P. 
Williams.     (Second  withheld.) 

White-crested  Black  Fowl.— First  and  Second,  Miss  E.  de  Courcy 
Drevar,  Blackrock.      Chickens.— Fiist  and  Second,  Miss  E.   de  Courcy 

Ant  other  Distinct  Breed.— First,  J.  Lafarelle,  the  Grange,  Stillogran. 
Second,  R.  P.  Williams.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Lafarelle  ;  R.  P.  Williams. 

Chickens  (Sis,  of  any  breed).— First,  R.  P.  Williams.  Second,  Mrs.  M. 
Delanev,  Ca«tleknock. 

Chickens  (of  any  breed).— First,  R.  P.  Williams,  Hollybrook.  (Second 
withheld.)  ,  .  _ 

Turkeys.— Second,  J.  Lentaign.     (First  withheld.) 

Turkeys  (Tallaght).— First  and  Second,  J.  Tuite,  Mullingar.  Second, 
J.  llavland,  30,  North  Anne  Street. 

Geese  —First,  R.  W.  BoTle,  Dundrum.     Second,  J.  Tuite,  Mullingar. 

Ducks.— First,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  H.  M.  Barton,  4,  Harcourt 
Terrace.  Highly  Commended,  R.  P.  Williams,  Clontarf;  R.W.Boyle, 
Dundrum.    Commended,  R.  P.  Williams. 

Lot  of  Ten  Ducks.— First,  R.  P.  Williams,  Clontarf.  Second,  J. 
Hyland,  30,  North  Anne  Street.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs  H.  Rathmuies. 
—  (Irish  Farmer's  Gazette.) 


HALIFAX  FANCY  PIGEON  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  20th  and  21st,  the  fourth  Show  of  the  Halifax  Fancy 
Pigeon  Association  was  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  and  both 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  birds  exhibited  was  decidedly 
in  advance  of  that  of  any  previous  year.  There  was  an  encourag- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  local  exhibitors,  and  these  were 
Messrs.  W.  Smith,  S.  Shaw  (Stainland),  W.  Kelsey,  J.  Sunder- 
land, jun.,  E.  Drake,  J.  Bairstow,  J.  Wadsworth,  A.  Graydon, 
G.  Hebblethwaite,  J.  Firth,  E.  Parry,  and  S.  Thompson.  That 
this  Show  is  regarded  with  favour  elsewhere  we  have  satisfactory 
proof  in  the  fact  that  exhibitors  attended  from  the  following 
places;— Forest  Hill,  Staleybridge,  Glossop,  Bradford,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Birmingham,  Whitehaven,  Nottingham,  Shef- 
field, Burnley,  Huddersfield,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Gateshead,  Lanark,  Beverley,  Rochdale,  Newark,  Axminster, 
Dundee,  and  Glasgow.  There  were  413  pens,  and  specimens  of 
some  rare  breeds  exhibited. 

In  Powters,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  was  highly  successful,  carrying 
off  the  first  prizes  in  Yellow  hens,  and  Dun  or  Mealy  cocks,  and 
the  second  prizes  in  three  other  classes,  while  he  was  highly  com- 
mended in  a  fourth.  He  was  also  the  winner  of  a  silver  medal, 
value  £2,  given  by  Mr.  George  Ure,  Dundee,  for  the  best  pair  of 
Powter  cocks  or  hens  of  any  colour,  bred  in  1861.  In  Mr.  Peter 
Eden,  of  Salford,  however,  he  found  a  formidable  competitor, 
who  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  six  different  classes,  and  second 
prizes  in  three  other  classes,  while  in  others  he  was  highly  com- 
mended. Mr.  Geo.  Ure,  of  Dundee,  carried  off  first  prizes  in 
four  classes,  the  second  prizes  in  two  classes,  while  in  another 
he  was  highly  commended.  The  collection  was  in  every  respect 
a  magnificent  one  and  excited  much  attention.     A  Mealy  hen 
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belonging  to  Mr.  Ridpeth,  of  Manchester,  was  muck  admired 
for  its  length  of  body  and  admirable  shape. 

In  Carriers,  the  most  remarkable  show  was  that  of  Dun  cocks, 
there  being  seven  entries,  five  of  which  were  noticed,  Mr.  Thos. 
Colley,  of  Sheffield,  taking  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  John  Bair- 
stow,  of  Halifax,  the  second.  In  the  several  classes  of  Curriers, 
Mr.  Bairstow  carried  off  three  first  prizes,  five  second  prizes,  and 
in  eight  cases  he  was  highly  commended.  Mr.  Peter  Eden,  how- 
ever, carried  off  the  silver  medal,  value  £2,  given  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  best  pair  of  Carriers,  Dun  or  Black 
cocks,  and  bred  in  1861.  In  this  clasB,  the  competition  was  ex- 
ceedingly keen. 

In  Almond  Tnmhlers,  Mr.  Eden  also  carried  off  the  silver 
medal,  value  .£3,  given  by  Lord  Binning,  for  the  best  pair ;  Mr. 
Matthew  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  winning  the  silver  medal,  value £2, 
given  by  Mr.  James  Huie,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  second  best  pair. 
Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  of  Stainland,  carried  off  four  second  prizes. 
In  Rites  or  Self-colours  there  were  two  admirable  hens,  both 
shown  by  Mr.  George  Fawdon,  of  Gateshead,  and  they  were 
much  noticed.  The  show  of  Common  Tumblers  was  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  were  all  of  an  excellent  quality. 

The  Jacobins  comprised  some  of  the  best  birds  ever  exhibited, 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  Stainland,  carrying  off  the  first  prize  with  Beds. 

The  TiirlUs  were  an  interesting  class ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  won  the 
3ilver  cup,  value  £5,  given  by  Mr.  W.  Wicking,  of  London,  for 
the  best  three  pairs,  subject  to  his  birds  being  sold  for  £5  if 
claimed.  The  pairs  were  Black,  Blue,  and  Red,  and  they  were 
of  such  an  admirable  quality  that  there  were  several  claimants 
for  them. 

The  Show  in  other  breeds  possessed  no  features  calling  for 
special  mention  save  the  Trumpeters,  except  that  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Shaw's  Black  Mottles,  which  have  figured 
conspicuously  at  all  the  exhibitions  in  the  kingdom,  and  have 
won  a  little  fortune  in  prizes.  These  are  also  the  same  birds 
from  which  Mr.  Wolstenholme  painted  his  picture  of  "  The 
Trumpeter." 

The  Dragons  were  an  unusually  large  collection,  and  in  the 
class  for  "  variety  "  there  were  some  specimens  of  rare  excellence 
— in  fact,  such  a  class  as  has  seldom  been  brought  together. 
Amongst  the  most  noticeable  of  these  were  a  pair  of  "  Wonga- 
Wongas,"  imported  from  Australia,  and  a  pair  of  Laced  Fantails. 

The  Show  jb,  without  doubt,  the  most  successful  of  any  that 
has  yet  been  held  in  England,  and  its  success  is  owing  mainly  to 
the  unanimous  working  of  the  Committee,  each  member  having 
laboured  heartily  to  give  to  the  Show  the  utmost  eclat  possible. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prizes  awarded  : — 

Powters.— Bine  Cock—  First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  W.  Smith, 
Halifax.  Highlv  Commended,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.  Blue  Hen. — First,  P. 
Eden,  Salford.  '  Second,  W.  Smith,  Halifax.  Commended,  W.  Taylor, 
Sheffield.— Bla,  7,  Cock.— First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Second,  W.  Smith,  Halifax. 
Black  Hen.— First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Second,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  H.  Frame,  Lanark.  Red  Cock. — First  and  Second,  G.  Ure, 
Dundee.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden,  Salford;  W.  Smith,  Halifax. 
Red  Hen.— First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Second,  J.  Sunderland,  jun.,  Halifax. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Smith.  Sheffield.  Yelloic  Cock.— First  and  Second, 
P;  Eden,  Salford.  Yellow  Hen.— First,  W.  Smith,  Halifax.  Second,  P. 
Eden,  Salford.  Highly  Commended,  II.  Brown,  Sheffield  ;  J.  Huie,  Glasgow. 
White  Cock.  —  First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Kelt),  Halifax.  White  Hen.— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford,  Second,  G. 
Ure,  Dundee.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure,  Dundee;  P.  Eden,  Salford; 
S.  Kobson,  Milford  junction;  VV.  Kelsey,  Halifax.  (An  excellent  class.) 
Dun  or  Mealy  Cor*.— First,  W.  Smith,  Halifax.  Second,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  —  Stuart,  Glasgow.  Highly  Commended,  \V.  H. 
Tegetvneier,  London  ;  T.  P.idpeth,  Manchester.  Dun  or  Mealy  Iftn.— 
First,  T.  Ridpeth,  Manchester.  Second,  H.  Brown,  Sheffield.'  Highly 
Commended,  C.  J.  Samuels,  Manchester.  Any  Colour.— Medal,  W.  Smith, 
Halifax  (White).     Highly  Commended,  M.  Stuart,  Glasgow. 

Carriers. — Black  Cor*.— First,  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster.  Second,  J. 
Bairstow,  Halifax.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden,  Salford;  J.  Wads- 
worth,  Halifax  ;  J.  Bairstow,  Halifax.  Black  Sen,— First,  P,  Eden. 
Salford.  Second,  J.  Wad-worth,  Halifax.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dealiin, 
Sheffield;  A.  Evans,  Salford.  Dun  Cor*.— First,  T.  Collev,  Sheffield. 
Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Evans,"  Salford;  J. 
Bairstow,  Halifax;  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham.  Dim  Hen.— First,  P. 
Eden,  Salford.  Second,  T.  Collev,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Bairstow,  Halifax.  Hluc  Cor*.— First,  J.  Bairstow,  Ha'lifox.  Second,  T. 
Colley,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Bairstow,  Halifax.  Blue  Hen. 
—First,  T.  Colley,  Sheffield.  Second,  J.  Bairstow,  Halifax.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Bairstow,  Halifax.  White  Coo*.— First  and  Second,  J.  Bair- 
stow, Halifax.  White  Hen  —  First  and  Second,  J.  Bairstow,  Halifax, 
factor />««. -Silver  Medal  and  Third,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  J. 
Bairstow,  Halifax.  Highly  Ccnnmeudc-d,  n.  Smith,  Skiptoa  (Dun)  ;  J. 
Deakin,  Sheffield  (Dun)  ;  T.  Collev,  Sheffield. 

Almond  I'i-mbli  as.— First  Medal  and  Third,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second 
Medal,  M.  Stuart,  Glasgow. 

Short-faced  Tumblers  (Mottles).— First,  F.  E.  Else,  London.  Second, 
S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

Short-paced  Tumblers  (Beards).— First,  T.  Hives,  Nottingham.  Second, 
S.  Shaw,  Stainland.  Highly  Commended,  J.  W.  George,  Nottingham  ;  E. 
Archer,  jun.,  London  (Blue). 


Siioi;T-i,\er:i»  Tumblers  (Balds).— First  and  Second,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

Shout-faced  Tumblers  (Kites,  or  Self-colours).— First,  E.  T.  Archer, 
London.     Second,  S.  Stott,  Rochdale  (Red  Agates). 

Common  Tumblers  (Mottles).—  First,  M.  L.  Fearnside,  IIuddersGcld. 
Second,  W.  F.  Entwistle,  Eradford  (Black). 

Common  Tumblers  (Balds).— First,  J.  Sephton,  Prescot.  Second, 
S.  Stott,  Rochdale  (Blue). 

CY.MMUN  Tumblers  (Beards). — First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second, 
A,  Graydon.  Halifax. 

Common  Tumblers  (Self-colour). — First,  P.  n.  Jones,  London.  Second, 
S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

Jacobins.— First,  S.  Shiw,  Stainland.  Second,  J.  T.  Lawrence,  Liver- 
pool.    Highly  Commended,  J.  T.  Lawrence. 

Turbits.— First,  T.  T.  Parker,  Chorley.  Second,  E.  A.  Hargrove,  Bir- 
mingham. Highly  Commended,  W.  F.  Entwistle,  Bradford.  Cup,  S.  Shaw, 
Stainland. 

Balds.— First,  J.  H.  Frame,  Lanark.     Second,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

Owls.— First,  T.  Ridpeth,  Manchester.  Second,  H.  Morris,  London. 
Highly  Commended,  F.  E.  Else,  London  ;  J.  Percival,  London. 

Fantails.— Cocks.— First,  W.  Taylor,  Sheffield.  Second,  T.  Ridpeth, 
Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Vaughan,  Middlcshro'-on-Teea 
(White);  E.  Smith,  Birmingham;  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  Hens.— 
First,  J.  Huie,  Glasgow.  Second,  G.  Goore,  Liverpool,  nighly  Com- 
mended, E.Smith,  Birmingham;  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham  ;  H.  Morris, 
London ;  F.  G.  Stevens,  Axminster. 

Trumpeters.— First,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.  Seeond,  W.  H.  C.  Oates, 
Besthorpe,  Newark.    Highly  Commended,  S.  Shaw. 

Runts.— First  and  Second",  H.  Key,  Beverley. 

Nuns.— First  s.  Shaw,  Stainland!    Second,  J.  C.  Brierlv,  Nottingham, 

Magpies.- First,  S.  Briggs,  Holywell  Green.  Second,  C.  J.  Samuels, 
Manchester. 

Swallows. — First  and  Second,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

DitAcioss.-  First,  E.  Parry,  Halifax.  Second,  J.  Wadsworth,  Halifax 
(Blue). 

Ant  Variety.— First,  Second,  and  Fifth,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland  (Spots, 
Russians,  Shields).  Third,  E.  A.  Hargrove,  Birmingham.  Foulth, 
A.  Evans,  Salford  (Hyacinths).  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure,  Dundee ; 
A.  G.  Brooke,  St.  Bees. 

Judges. — Mr.  James  Millar,  Camlachic,  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  T.  J. 
Charlton,  Stanley,  near  Wakefield ;  and  Mr.  Thompson,  St. 
Ann's,  Southowram. — (Halifax-  Courier.) 


MANCHESTER  EXHIBITION  OF  DOMESTIC 
POULTRY. 
December  26th — 28th. 
For  some  years  past  Manchester  has  not  held  the  position  so 
densely  populated  a  neighbourhood  ought  certainly  to  do  in 
connection  with  our  poultry  shows.  It  aripears  that  some  seven 
or  eight  years  back  a  number  of  poultry  exhibitions  took  place 
at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester.  As  a  whole  they  were 
well  attended,  and  excited  no  small  share  of  both  local  and. 
public  interest.  As,  however,  from  the  dilapidations  caused  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  authorities  deemed  it  far  more  expedient 
to  erect  an  entirely  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hall: 
than  waste  money  on  the  never-emling  repairs  of  the  one  then 
existant,  it  was  taken  down  altogether,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  no  poultry  show  immediately  connected  with  Man- 
chester has  taken  place- 
Perceiving  how  much  attraction  such  meetings  caused  with 
the  public,  Mr.  Jennison,  the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  Belle 
Vuc  Zoological  Gardens,  situate  only  about  two  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Manchester,  determined  to  hold  an  "  inaugural  meet- 
ing" on  the  just-passed  26th  December,  and  two  following  days, 
also  to  carry  out  those  exhibitions  annually  for  the  future. 
With  the  determination,  if  possible,  to  give  the  same  a  popular 
commencement,  not  only  was  a  very  liberal  prize  list  offered  by 
its  projector,  but  the  hitherto  unknown  proffer  of  all  the  receipts 
derived  from  entrance-money,  was  guaranteed  as  an  addition  to 
the  published  premiums  for  those  who  might  prove  the  successful 
ones.  The  sum  thus  added  was  not  by  any  means  a  trilling  one, 
as  the  entrance  per  pen  was  affixed  at  half-a-sovereign.  V9  e  must 
say,  from  personal  knowledge,  the  funds  thus  derivable  were  to 
a  farthing  scrupulously  added  to  the  premiums.  To  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  our  readers  the  permanency  of  such  an. 
arrangement  seemed  more  than  problematical,  and  we  confess  it 
did  appear  an  enigma  even  to  ourselves,  how  such  regulations, 
could  possibly  be  compatible  with  the  supply  of  means  for  re- 
funding the  very  considerable  amount  of  outlay  ever  resulting 
from  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  such  meetings.  The  explana- 
tion proved,  however,  more  satisfactory  than  was  anticipated! 
Belle  Vuc  Gardens  are  devoted  not  only  to  the  purposes  of  a 
very  considerable  collection  of  living  zoological  specimens,  but 
also  contain  a  somewuat  extensive  and  very  interesting  museum, 
together  v>  it  lit  lie  m  o-t  extended  arrangements  for  boat  ins;,ilancing, 
&e.  The  establishment  also  enjoys  a  large  printing-office,  for 
the  publishing  of  its  programmes  of  entertaiiimenl,  employing. 
a  number  of  men   (never  idle)  in  this  particular  department ; 
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whilst,  again,  even  the  gas  is  all  made  on  the  premises  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  this  place  of  entertainment.  Being  for  home 
consumption  only,  of  course  expense  is  held  altogether  subservient 
to  quality,  and  certainly  not  a  few  of  our  public  gas  companies 
would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson,  as  copyists,  of  the  gas  manu- 
factured at  the  Belle  Vuo  Gardens.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
cleanliness  and  purity  under  combustion. 

But  to  return  to  the  entrance-monies  being  given  up  in  Mo 
as  a  division  to  the  successful  exhibitors,  instead,  as  at  other 
shows,  being  the  means  of  providing  the  customary  funds  for 
payment  of  the  prizes.  Mr.  Jennison,  on  (he  contrary,  deter- 
mined to  pay  his  proffered  premiums  out  of  the  admission-money 
received  from  visitors,  combined  with  the  no  trilling  amount  that 
might  aviso  from  the  sale  among  so  many  of  an  aggregate  of  refresh- 
ment, that  to  specify  would  appear  (to  all)  as  completely  fabulous. 
This  feature  in  the  fresh  idea  of  a  poultry  show  is  evidently 
quite  inapplicable  to  our  general  meetings  of  like  nature,  held 
under  customary  contingencies,  but  at  Belle  Vue  it  proved  the 
very  opposite  of  a  failure  in  a  pecuniary  view.  The  extraordinary 
value  of  the  prizes,  however,  no  doubt  tended  greatly  to  dis- 
hearten the  gross  amount  of  general  entries  in  the  respective 
classes,  as  an  entrance-fee  of  10s.  per  pen,  with  carriage  to  and 
fro  as  extras,  prevented  little  men  from  entering  the  lists  at  all, 
where  they  naturally  enough  supposed  that  their  chance  of  win- 
ning was  a  very  remote  one.  From  this  cause  only  the  entries 
proved  barely  four  hundred  pens.  Acting  on  this  surmise,  the 
competition  in  some  few  classes  was  very  trifling  indeed  ;  and  in 
others,  strange  enough — although  only  in  a  case  or  two — all  the 
specimens  exhibited  were  much  below  par.  As  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion as  a  whole,  perhaps  there  never  has  been  one  where  all  the 
poultry  came  so  truly  to  Iheir  pens,  hardly  any  coops  being 
vacant,  or  as  an  exhibitor  said — "  Ten  shillings  entry  is  too  much 
to  pay  without  you  purpose  really  sending  them,  for  few  would 
willingly  throw  away  half-sovereigns." 

A  new  arrangement  was  here  instituted — viz.,  to  send  direc- 
tion-labels for  the  hampers  to  the  Show  with  consecutive 
numbers,  just  haphazard  as  they  came  to  hand,  whatever  might 
be  the  class  of  poultry  they  represented,  or  however  numerous 
the  pens  by  any  one  subscriber  exhibited ;  even  iu  this  first 
instance  the  numbers  for  the  Dog  Show  were  intermingled.  On 
their  arrival  a  person  was  deputed  to  place  on  each  label  another 
number  (in  pencil),  of  the  particular  pen  the  fowls  were  to  be 
placed  iu  for  the  Show.  This  was  devised  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  exhibitors  and  judges  entering  into  any  private  corre- 
spondence beforehand,  or  "  sending  their  numbers  to  the  judges  " 
— certainly  a  somewhat  questionable  mode  of  evincing  even  a 
hairs'-breadth  confidence  in  the  one  or  the  other.  That  this 
new  mode  led  to  irregularities  is  certain,  but  we  heartily  trust 
that  some  provision  for  the  prompt  and  correct  return  to  its 
owner  of  each  particular  pen  is  made  to  operate,  that  on  the  face 
of  it,  at  first  sight,  is  difficult  to  apprehend  as  practicable  in 
detail  or  correct  in  theory.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  the  poultry  exhibited,  save  the 
unqualified  remark,  that  perhaps  never,  as  a  whole,  has  there 
been  so  entire  an  exemption  manifested  of  the  presence  of  indif- 
ferent pens,  or  so  excellent  a  display  of  first-rate  ones.  One 
regulation  was  most  satisfactory — any  winner  could  have  plate 
prizes  if  he  desired  it.  There  was  a  large  and  varied  display  on 
view,  all  marked  in  plain  and  legible  figures  on  attached  tickets  : 
each  party  could  choose  for  himself  the  most  useful  article  for 
his  purposes,  or  have  the  money  in  full — it  was  purely  optional, 
and  thus  gained  high  favour. 

B.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham;  C.  Ballance, 
'Esq.,  of  Taunton,  Somerset ;  and  —  Doughs,  Esq.,  Banton 
Abbey,  Stafford,  were  the  officiating  Judges  of  the  Foultry  and 
Pigeons. 

Doekings  (Silver  Grey).— First,  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park, 
Staplehurst.  Second,  J.  Smith,  Breeder  Hills,  Sedgebrook,  Grantham. 
Third,  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hill,  Whitefield,  near  Manchester.  Commended. 
R.  W.  Boyle,  Dublin.  Cock.— First,  T.  \V.  Hill,  Ileywood,  near  Manchester, 
(Second  withheld.) 

Dorkings  (Coloured  except  Silver  Grey).— First,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton, 
Kirby-in-Cleveland,  Stokesley  Station.  Second.  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood, 
near  Manchester.  Third,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire. 
Cock.-  First,  E.  H.  Garrard,  Clopton  House,  Mickleton,  near  Broadway. 
Second,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Staplehurst.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Copple, 
Eccleston,  Prescot. 

Dorking  Chickbns.— First,  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis.  Linton  Park, 
Staplehurst.  Second,  E.  H.  Garrard,  Clopton  House,  Mickleton,  near 
Broadway,  Third,  T.  Bainbridge,  Green  Hill  Cottage,  Moss  Side,  Man- 
chester- Highly  Commended,  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hill,  Whitefield,  near 
Manche-ter.    Commended,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby-in-Cleveland. 

Doeking  Hens  (any  variety).— First,  B.  Baker,  Wyseby  Hill,  Kirtle- 
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bridge,  Dumfriesshire.    Second,  E.  H.  Garrard,  Clopton  Ilouse,  Mickle- 
ton, near  Broadway. 

Spanish.— First,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  near  Preston.  Second,  E.  Smith, 
Middleton.  Third,  C.  Carrington,  London.  Cock.— First,  R.  Teebay. 
Second,  J.  W.  Smith,  Oundlc,  Northamptonshire.  Ch ickens.— Prize,  R. 
Teebay.    Bens.— Prize,  J.  \V.  Smith, 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  J.  Stubbs,  Weston  Ilall,  Stafford. 
Second,  J.  Hudson,  Everton,  Liverpool.  Third,  R.  Swift,  Southwell, 
Notts.  Fourth,  J.  Fletcher,  Stonechmgh.  Chickens. — First,  J.  Stubbs, 
Weston  Hall,  Stafford.  Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Third,  W.  Cox, 
Brailsford  Hall,  Derby.    Fourth,  S.  Birch,  Blackpool. 

Game  (Browr. -breasted  Reds). — First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Second* 
T.  West,  Eccleston,  near  St.  Helens.  Third.  T.  Burgess,  Jan.,  Burleydam* 
Whitchurch,  Salop.  Chickens.— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Second* 
J.  Wood,  Haigh,  Wigan.  Third,  T.  Burgess,  jun,,  Burleydam,  Whit- 
church, Salop.     Highly  Commended.  R.  J.  Robinson,  The  Nook,  Ulverston- 

Game  (Duckwings  or  other  Greys  or  Blues). — First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stone* 
clough.  Second,  J.  Hindson,  Everton,  Liverpool.  Third,  H.  Worrall' 
West  Derby,  Liverpool.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Shield,  Northampton 
Commended,  R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Chickens.— lust,  J.  Fletcher, 
Stoneclough.    Second,  W.  Stewart,  Gorton,  near  Manchester. 

Game  (any  other  variety).— First,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydan,  Whit- 
church, Salop.  Second  and  Third,  H.  Worrall,  West  Derby,  Liverpool. 
Fourth,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough. 

Game  Cocks  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First  J.  Hindson,  Everton,  Liver- 
pool. Second,  W.  Cox,  Brailsford  Hall,  Derby.  Third,  J.  S.  Butler,  Poul" 
ton-le-Fylde.  Fourth,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  Prescot ;  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Commended, 
N.  Grimshaw,  Pendle  Forest,  Burnley.  Cockerels. — First,  J.  Fletcher, 
Stoneclough.  Second,  J.  Stubbs,  Weston  Hall,  Stafford.  Third,  R.  Gorton, 
Tottington  Hall,  near  Bury  Lane. 

Game  Cocks  (Brown  and  other  Reds  except  Black-breasted).— First, 
W.  Galley,  Nantwich.  Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Third,  T.  Stater, 
Stand  Hill,  Whitefield.  Commended,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam,  Whit- 
church, Silop.  Cockerels.—  First,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam,  Whit- 
church, Salop.  Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Third,  R.  Carr,  Ley- 
land,  near  Preston. 

Game  Cocks  (White  and  Piles,  Duckwings  and  other  varieties  except 
Reds).— First,  J.  Hindson,  Everton,  Liverpool.  Second,  J.  Fletcher, 
Stoneclough.  Cockerels.— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Second,  W. 
Cox,  Brailsford  Hall,  Derby.  Third,  F.  Worrall,  Liverpool.  Fourth,  E. 
Roberts,  Preston. 

Game  Hens  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  C.  Barber,  Erough- 
ton,  Manchester.    Second,  G.  Clements,  Birmingham. 

Game  Hens  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  H.  Shield,  Northamp- 
ton. Second,  T.  W.  Redhead,  Wheat  Sheaf,  Bolton-le-Moors.  Third,  T.  Moss, 
Poulton-le-Fylde. 

Game  Hens  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— Prize,  J.  Fletcher. 

Cochin-Chinas  (Buff  and  Cinnamon).  — First,  T.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane* 
Bootle,  Liverpool.  Second,  YV.  Copple,  Eccleston,  Prescot.  Third,  J.  B. 
Walthew,  Aughton,  Ormskirk. 

Cochin-China  (Buff  and  Cinnamon).— First,  W.  Copple,  Prescot.  Second, 
J.  J.  Thomas,  Garstang.  Commended,  E.  Smith,  Middleton.  Cliickens.— 
First,  E.  Musgrove,  Aughton,  near  Onnskirk.    Second,  T.  Stretch,  Liverpool. 

Cocbin-Cbina  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— Prize,  T.  Stretch,  Bootle,  Liverpool- 

Cochin-Cbina  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).- Prize,  E.  Musgrove,  West  Tower, 
Aughton,  near  Onnskirk. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— First,  T.  Stretch,  Liver- 
pool. First,  E.  Smith,  Middleton,  near  Manchester.  Second,  E.  Musgrove, 
West  Tower,  Aughton  near  Ormskirk.  Commended,  E.  Tudman,  Whit- 
church. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— First  and  Second,  C. 
Tudman,  Whitchurch,  Salon.  Chickens.— First,  J.  B.  Walthew,  Aughton, 
i  irm-kirk.  Second,  T.  Stretch,  Liverpool.  H-ighly  Commended,  C.  Tudman, 
Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).-  -First,  T.  Stretch,  Liver- 
pool. Second,  E.  Tudman,  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Highly  Commended,  J.  B. 
Walthew,  Aughton,  near  Ormskirk ;  J.  Staley,  North  Collingham,  near 
Newark. 

Cochin-China  '(White  and  other  varieties),— First,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton, 
MirnV.d.  Second,  R.  Chase,  Mosely  Road,  Birmingham.  Third,  G.  C  Whit- 
well,  Kendal. 

Cochin-China  (White  and  other  varieties). — First,  R.  Chase,  Birmingham. 
Second,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton,  Mil-field.  Chic'cens.— First,  W.  Copple,  Eccles- 
ton, Prescot.  Second,  R.  Chase,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Dawson,  Hopton,  Mirneld. 

Hambceohs  (Golden-pencilled).— Third,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Valiant,  Poulton- 
le-Fylde).  Fourth,  R.  CaiT,  Leyland,  near  Preston.  (This  class  being 
decidedly  bad,  tl-.e  First  and  Second  prizes  withheld.)  Chickens.— First,  F. 
Hardy,  Laister  Dyke,  Bradford.  Second  and  Third,  J.  Munn,  Heath  Hill, 
Stacksteads.    Fourth,  W.  Whiston,  Langley,  near  Macclesfield. 

Hambubghs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  Carter  &  Valiant,  Poulton-le- 
Fylde.  Second,  E.  A.  Wilkinson,  Birmingham.  Third,  W.  C.  Worrall, 
Liverpool. 

Hambueghs  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second, 
D.  Harding,  Middlowlch.  (Third  withheld.)  Cliickens.—  First,  or  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Fielding,  Newchurch.     Second,  R.  Hemingway,  Shelf. 

Hambueghs  (Silver-pencilled).— Prize,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton 
Rectory.    Fullets.— Prize,  N.  Marlow,  Denton. 

Hambueghs  (Golden-spangled).— First,  W.  R.  Lane,  Birmingham. 
Second,  II.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley.  Third,  S.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Fcurth,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Chickens—  First,  S.  II.  Hyde.  Second, 
N.  Mailow,  Denton.  Third,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended, 
H.  W.  B.  Berwick ;  T.  Burch,  Sheffield.    Commended,  J.  Newton,  Leeds. 

Hambueghs  (Golden-spangled).— First,  N.  Marlow,  Denton.  Second, 
R.  Lees,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Commended,  W.  C.  Worrall,  Liverpool; 
J.  Bamforth,  Holmfirth. 
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Hamburohs  (Silver-spangled).— First,  T.  Dale,  Middlewich.  Second, 
J.  Dixon.  Bradford.  Third,  Kev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton  Rectory. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood.  Commended,  J.  Newtown, 
Silsden.  Chickens.—  First,  J.  Dixon.  Second,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton 
Park.    Third,  T.  Dale.     Fourth,  J.  Leech,  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-spangled).— Prize,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park. 

Hamburgh  (Spangled-hens).— Prize,  J.  Bamforth,  Holmflrth.  Pullets- 
Prize,  S.  II.  liyde,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Polands.— First  and  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Chickens,— Prize 
J.  Dixon. 

Game  Bantams  (Brown  or  Black-hreasted  Reds).- First,  T.  H.  D. 
Bailv,  Biggleswade.  Second,  J.  Caranl,  Southwell.  Third,  R.  Swift, 
Southwell-  Fourth,  R.  J.  Robinson,  Ulverstone.  Cock.— First,  T.  H.  D. 
Bayly.     Second,  J.  Camm. 

Game  Bantams  (other  varieties).— First,  G.  C.  WhitweU,  Kendal.  Second 
and  Fourth,  J.  Camm,  Southwell.  Third,  T.  Taylor,  Chesterfield.  Highly 
Commended,  L.  J.  Crossley,  Halifax  ;  E.  Holdsworth,  Leeds. 

Game  Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Camm,  Southwell,  Notts, 
Second,  T.  Howarth,  Horwich,  Lancashire.  Highly  Commended,  L.  J. 
Crossley,  Halifax. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  near  Biggleswade 
CGold-laced).  Second,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds.  Third,  J.  Dixon,  Brad- 
ford. 

Bantams  (Rlack).— Prize,  H.  N  Harrop,  Audenshaw,  near  Manchester. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 

Fowls  (Any  oth.-r  variety).—  First,  R.  Teehav,  Fulwood,  near  Preston. 
Second,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds.  Third,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton, 
Mirfield.  Fourth,  R.  Lees,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Highly  Commended, 
R  Hillkirk,  Altrincham;  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Brahma  Pootras.— First,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  near  Preston.  Third, 
T.  \V.  Hill,  Heywood.  Chickens.— First,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood  near  Preston. 
Second,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

Pheasants  (Any  other  variety).— Prize,  J.  J.  Jones,  Churton  Lodge, 
near  Chester. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers. — First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

Powters. — First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

Fantails.— First,  T.  Ridpeth,  Rusholme.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston 
New  Town,  Birmingham. 

Almonp  Tumblers  —First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

Nuns.  — First  and  Third,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham. 
Second,  E.  Holdsworth,  Calls,  Leeds. 

Balds.— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham.  Second  and 
Third,  T.  Ridpeth,  Poplar  House,  Rusholme. 

Owls.— First,  H.  Morris,  Silverdale  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  Kent.  Second,  G, 
Lee,  Ardwick.  Third,  T.  Ridpeth,  Rusholme.  Highly  Commended,  N. 
Roberts,  Ardwick. 

Jacobins.— First,  C.  J.  Samuels,  the  Elms,  Victoria  Park. 

Tdkbits—  First,  T.  Ridpeth,  Rusholme.  Second,  W.  Whiston,  Langley. 
near  Macclesfield. 

Ant  other  Distinct  Variety. — First,  A.  White,  Manchester.  Second, 
W.  Kean,  Bignor  Street,  Cheethain  Hill  Road. 

Trumpeters—  Prize,  W.  H.  C.  Oates,  Beesthorpe,  Newark,  Notts. 

Archangels  —Prize,  E.  Holdsworth,  90,  Calls,  Leeds. 

Barbs.— Prize,  P.  Eden,  Salford.     Highly  Commended.  P.  Eden. 

Dragoons.— Prize,  Lady  E.  Talbot,  Knowsley,  Prescot.  Highly  Com- 
mendel,  C.  J.  Samuels,  Victoria  Park. 

Foreign  Pigeons.— Prize,  Ladv,  E.Talbot,  Knowsley,  Prescot. 

Turrets.— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradfurd.  Second,  J.  J.  Jones,  Churton  Lodge, 
near  Chester.  Third,  B.  Barker,  Wyseby  Hill,  Kirtlebridge,  Dumfriesshire. 
Poults.— First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton  Rectory. 

Geese  (White).— First,  Mis.  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 
Goslings.— Prize,  T.  \V.  Hill,  Heywood. 

Geese  (Grey  and  Mottled).— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  T.  \V. 
Hill,  Heywood,  near  Manchester.  Third,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell, 
Aylesbury,  Mucks.     Goslings. — Prize,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dublin. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury).— First,  and  Secmd,  M  Seamons,  Aylesbury. 
Third,  E.  Viggor,  Cheshire.  Fourth,  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  hall,  Macclesfield. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Holme,  Prescot.  Second,  T.  Eden.  Third, 
H.  Worrall,  West  Derby.  Fourth,  Mrs.  Alston,  Fleetwood.  Fifth,  J.Dixon. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Copple,  Prescot. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— Prize,  F.  W.  Earle,  Edenhurst. 

Ddces  (any  other  variety).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly.    Second.  J.  Dixon. 

Ornamental  Watir  Fowl.— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second, T.  H.  D. 
Bayley,  Biggleswade.    Third,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dublin. 


BABBIT  SCHEDULE. 

As  the  Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Show  is  one  of  the  leading 
exhibitions  of  its  class  in  the  country,  the  arrangements  that  are 
there  adopted,  no  doubt,  serve  as  an  example  for  the  provincial 
shows  to  imitate  and  profit  by.  There  is  one  part  of  their  pro- 
gramme, however,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  serious  omission,  and 
that  is  the  non-encouragement  that  is  given  to  the  breeds  of 
the  useful  Rabbits — that  is,  those  Rabbits  to  which  a  commercial 
value  is  attached.  The  Rabbit-schedule  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
begins  with  "The  Longest  Ears,"  and  proceeding  through  all 
varieties  of  colour,  6uch  as  "  Black  and  White,"  "  Yellow  and 
White,"  &.c,  they  come  to  "  For  weight,"  and  every  other 
variety  is  included  in  the  one  remaining  class  of  "  Foreign 
Rabbits."  The  tendency  of  such  an  arrangement  is  to  encourage 
the  preservation  of  distinct  colours  to  the  disadvantage  of  such 
varieties  as  Silver  Grey,  Angora,  Alpine,  and  Himalaya,  to 
which  there  is  a  great,  commercial  value  attached  on  account  of 
their  skins.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  exhibition 


in  the  class  of  foreign  Rabbits  should  have  been  so  meagre,  and 
that  the  varieties  I  have  mentioned  were  so  scantily  represented, 
as  the  inducement  for  exhibitors  to  send  their  animals  and  the 
chance  of  receiving  a  prize  are  so  small. 

I  do  not  object  to  prizes  being  given  for  long  ears,  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  for  weight ;  but  I  think  other  varieties  of 
greater  value  should  not"  be  left  out.  The  Silver  Grey  or 
Chinchilla,  the  Angora,  the  Alpine,  and  the  Himalaya,  are 
all  valuable — some,  indeed,  very  much  so,  for  their  skins ;  and 
I  think  it  a  great  omission  in  a  Society  professing  the  im- 
provement of  breeds,  that  these  varieties  are  not  specially  and 
individually  classified.  Imagine,  for  instance,  the  Smithfield 
Club  offering  prizes  for  dun  and  white,  black  and  white,  or 
the  longest-horned  cattle,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  really  con- 
stitutes the  real  value  of  the  animal.  It  would  not  be  more 
absurd  than  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  in 
their  schedule.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  in  future  all 
Rabbit  schedules  should  include  classes  for  Silver  Grey  or 
Chinchilla,  Alpine,  Angoras,  and  Himalayas.  Tho  additional 
exrjense  to  the  Society  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  carrying  out  what  is  professed  to  be  the  object  of 
all  such  exhibitions — the  improvement  of  the  useful  breeds. — 
Quia. 

LATE   BREEDING  OF  BEES. 

An  incident  of  early  or  late  breeding  with  a  black  queen  came 
under  my  own  observation  on  the  26th  of  November  last,  and 
agreeably  to  the  request  of  "A  Devonsiiihe  Bee-keeper,"  I 
forward  you  a  description  of  the  case  as  I  found  it. 

Having  sent  a  few  of  my  octagon  boxes  to  a  carpenter  to  get 
covered  with  nine  bars  and  Woodburyised,  I  had  a  delivery  of 
one  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  November,  and  determined 
to  have  it  occupied  to  test  the  AYoodbury-bar.  I  caught  a 
sunny  blink  about  two  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  and  set  to  driving 
one  of  my  Stewarton-hives  into  the  newly-covered  one.  AVhile 
tapping  away — my  assistant  pointing  out  sealed  brood  and  a 
few  straggling  young  bees  nearly  emerged  from  their  cells — I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  majesty,  and  gently  assisted  her  up 
among  the  driven  bees,  she  being  as  fine  a  specimen  as  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
to  my  assistant  that  she  surely  must  have  some  of  the  Woodbury 
strain  in  her  veins.  "Na,  na,"  says  John,  "gie  me  a  guid 
breeding  black  queen,  and  I'll  back  her  against  any  description 
o'  Mr.  Wudbourough's  Italians  I  hae  ever  seen  yet."  On 
driving  the  remaining  portion  I  found  the  sealed  brood  in  the 
inner  sides  of  the  two  centre  combs,  and  would  measure  about 
3i  inches  each  diameter. 

I  may  mention  that  the  bees  of  this  hive  for  the  first  six  or 
seven  days  have  been  making  comb  and  sealing  as  vigorously 
as  in  the  month  of  May,  and  to  all  appearance  at  the  back 
window  are  keeping  true  to  the  bars  ;  but  circumstances 
occurring  prevented  me  carrying  on  till  the  beginning  of  January, 
when  I  may  say  how  it  has  fared  with  my  first  introduction  of 
bees  to  my  Woodbury  bar-hive. — Stewarton  Apiarian. 

[I  have  to  thank  the  " Stew arton  Apiarian"  for  the  fore- 
going, which,  however,  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  late  breeding, 
as  proved  by  the  sealed  brood  and  young  bees  nearly  emerged 
from  their  cells,  and  which  I  should  imagine  would  not  be 
unusual  in  a  northern  locality,  especially  if  the  queen  were 
young  and  fecundated  late  in  the  season.  Neither  should  I  be 
at  all  surprised  if  egg-laying  were  resumed  forthwith,  under  the 
influence  of  the  liberal  feeding  which  will  be  required  to  enable 
the  bees  to  fabricate  combs  and  provision  their  hive  during 
winter.  In  the  case  related  by  me  no  such  disturbing  influence 
was  at  work,  but  breeding  recommenced  naturally  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  December,  after  the  usual  autumnal  cessation 
had  taken  place.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
"  Stewarton  Apiarian's  "  experiment  with  the  new  comb- 
bar. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper.] 


DEIVING  BEES. 

I  feel  eonsl  rained  to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  this  most 
excellent  plan  of  expelling  bees  from  hives,  with  which  I  have 
had  great  and  continuous  experience.  Col.  Newman  certainly 
errs  when  he  says  "  it  seldom  answers."  I  affirm,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  answers  admirably  nine  cases  out  of  ten — nay, 
when  properly  managed  and  followed  up  it  cannot  fail  to  answer 
in  every   case    where   a   well-filled   and   well-peopled    hive    is 
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operated  on.  Scarcely  a  summer  passes  that  I  do  not  drive 
every  one  of  my  stocks,  often  more  than  once.  Fumigating  I  have 
tried  again  and  again,  but  have  abandoned  it  for  ever  in  favour  of 
driving.  It  may  sometimes  be  used  with  good  effect  to  dislodge 
the  few  bees  that  remain  after  the  main  population  has  been 
driveu,  but  it  is  at  best  a  filthy  and  troublesome  mode  of  ejecting 
bees.  To  drive  successfully,  however,  requires  that  ihe  operator 
should  know  thoroughly  what  he  is  about,  and  be  both  patient 
and  persevering,  as  well  as  fertile  in  invention,  if  the  bees  do  not 
immediately  "cut and  run."  Neither  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  surrender  in  every  case  at  the  first  summons.  Some- 
times— generally  I  may  say  when  the  hive  is  full — up  they  rush 
ag mine  facto,  queen  and  all,  but  there  almost  always  remains  a 
considerable  number  below  ;  for  Col.  Newman  is  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  bees — those,  at  least,  which  happen  to  be  tending 
the  brood — are  unwilling  to  desert  them.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  I  drive  them  into  another  empty  hive,  compelling  them  to 
go,  and  go  they  must  and  do  after  more  or  less  patience  and  per- 
severance. I  have  thus  sometimes  collected  the  driven  bees  into 
several  hives,  all  within  the  space  of  half  an  horn-,  which  after- 
wards were  immediately  re-united,  by  dashing  them  out  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  hive  into  which  the  major  part  of  the 
population  was  driven.  Of  course  I  make  ready  for  all  this  be- 
forehand, collecting  a  sufficient  number  of  empty  boxes  or  hives 
for  the  purpose.  But  this  trouble  is  by  no  means  necessary  in 
every  case  ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom  necessary  except  when  the  full 
hive  is  wanted  for  plunder  or  some  Bpecial  manipulation.  If  I 
secure  the  queen  at  the  first  summons  I  am  generally  content 
because  the  bees  left  in  the  hive  are  only  too  ready  to  follow  her, 
and  will  entirely  desert  the  old  hive  (all,  in  fact,  but  the  very  young 
recently  hatched  bees),  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  put  the  hive  or  box  containing  the  queen  into 
the  place  of  the  old  stock,  and  to  remove  the  latter  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards,  leaving  the  entrance  opeu,  and  they  will  fly  out 
one  after  another,  and  rejoin  her. 

As  to  bees  being  irascible  at  such  times,  no  doubt  they  some- 
times are  so  in  an  unaccountable  manner.  But  in  ordinary 
cases,  if  you  go  the  right  way  to  work,  are  careful  not  to  puff 
and  blow  upon  them,  and  handle  the  hives  gently,  avoiding  all 
jars  as  much  as  possible,  you  may  go  to  work  quite  at  your 
leisure,  and  scarcely  a  bee  will  rise.  They  are  more  irascible  in 
autumn  than  in  spring  and  summer.  Any  time  before  August, 
when  they  are  in  full  work,  they  are  mostly  tame  and  peaceable. 
But  some  persons  go  about  among  them  in  a  fussy,  clumsy 
manner,  knocking  the  hive  or  breathing  upon  the  bees,  which 
always  irritates  them.  No  wonder  they  are  irascible  under  such 
circumstances ;  but  otherwise,  when  the  attack  is  made  upon 
them  scientifically,  they  are  at  first  astonished,  then  terrified, 
after  which  sauve  qui  pent  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  stam- 
pedo,  like  that  at  Bull's  Run,  follows.  With  all  respect  for 
apiarians  who  have  written  of  their  experiences,  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Nutt  was  a  "humbug,"  and  his  system, 
boxes  and  all,  a  pretty  delusion.  His  opinion  upon  driving  I 
hold  to  be  equally  valueless.  Having  been  wonderfully  taken  up 
with  him  at  an  early  period,  and  wonderfully  disappointed,  as 
every  one  is  who  believes  in  him,  I  speak  with  knowledge. — 
B.  &  W. 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  OXFORDSHIRE 
BEE-KEEPER. 

{Continued  from  page  268.) 

Juke  26th.  — The  cast,  a  very  large  one,  issued  from  age  6, 
united  it  to  cast  from  age  1  (crossed  it  in  fact),  for  there  were 
drones  and  young  queens  on  both  sides ;  and  the  farther  the 
families  are  bred  apart,  whether  in  animals  or  plants,  for  these 
occasions  the  more  sure  is  the  progeny  to  gain  vigour,  or  the 
flower  beauty  and  substance.  But  they  must  be  of  the  same 
family.  A  wasp  species  will  not  cross  with  my  bees ;  though 
a  variety  such  as  the  Ligurian  bee  would,  and  then  they  must 
be  continually  crossed,  or  back  to  their  originals  in  a  picturesque 
way  they  most  inevitably  would  go.  People  might  explain  to 
me  how  a  hare  would  cross  with  a  rabbit,  and  that  a  monkey  is 
a  man  after  all,  till  they  were  considerably  black  in  the  face; 
but  it  would  not  alter  my  conviction  to  the  contrary. 

July  4th. — A  general  massacre  of  the  innocents — viz.,  the 
drones.  Found  a  dead  queen  cast  out  from  age  6  ;  so  no  more 
swarming  this  year. 


I  cleared  off  the  supers  from  the  hives  on  the  6th  of  August ; 
and  I  might  as  well  have  done  so  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
earlier  for  that  matter,  as  the  bees  had  ceased  working  in  them 
from  that  time  :  and  considering  the  wet  July,  the  sycamore  bloom 
minus,  and  the  lime  flowers  sparse,  with  the  further  impress  that 
each  hive  gave  me  two  swarms,  the  following  specified  deprivations 
incline  me  to  feel  satisfied  that  my  bees  have  done  their  duty. 
Age  3  filled  two  fig-drums  ;  weight  of  honeycomb  11  lbs.  nett, 
and  a  Payne's  straw  super  partly  full  6  lbs.  Age  2  filled  one  of 
Neighbour's  flat-topped  glasses  9  lbs.,  a  small  fig-drum  2  lbs., 
and  partly  another  3i  lbs.  Age  1  began  working  in  a  breakfast- 
glass,  and  that  was  all.  And  I  find  my  old  original  age  6's 
super-working  powers  are  exhausted.  So  let  it  go,  poor  old 
hive  !  and  I  have  won  thus  much  satisfaction  in  giving  it  so 
long  a  trial  that,  beyond  four  years  for  the  stocks  to  remain 
profitable,  it  is  unadvisable  to  retain  them.  The  two  united 
swarms  of  the  5th  of  June  filled  two  of  my  breakfast-glasses, 
and  partly  another  5^  nett,  and  the  united  swarms  and  casts 
of  the  13th  and  14th  of  June  worked  me  a  Payne's  super 
Hi  lbs. — in  all  47}  of  beautiful  honeycomb  fit  to  set  before  the 
Queen,  and  just  possibly  a  portion  of  it  will  be  set  before  Her 
Majesty. 

On  the  first  of  the  morning  I  visit  my  apiary.  Whoever  has 
the  troubles  of  the  world  weighing  upon  him  (I  have  had  my 
share— more  than  my  share  I  sometimes  think),  I  advise  him 
to  keep  bees,  and  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  not  only  in  the 
morning  early  but  at  every  opportunity  ;  and  I  will  answer  for 
it,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best  antidotes  known  against  troubles. 
No  persons  can  view  their  industrious  and  spirited  movements 
without  sympathetically  becoming  decoyed  out  of  themselves 
as  it  were.  But  that  is  not  altogether  what  I  was  driving  at. 
Cobwebs  are  apt  to  become  woven  around  the  hives  and 
pedestals  during  the  night ;  and  a  few  long  tail-feathers  from 
a  pheasant  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  for  the  purpose  of  whisking 
away  the  webs  on  the  first  thing  of  a  morning,  will  prevent 
many  bees  from  being  caught  in  them  to  arrive  at  an  untimely 
end.  My  bees  are  very  courageous,  and  do  not  care  a  jot  about 
the  plague  of  wasps  we  have  been  infested  with  this  season  since 
I  placed  on  their  winter  entrances  without  the  slides.  I  was 
induced  to  do  so  on  the  day  that  I  took  off  the  supers,  as  it  was 
desperate  work  for  the  guards  without  them  ;  and  from  the 
manner  they  immediately  began  fanning  themselves  and  adjust- 
ing their  antenna?,  they  instinctively  proclaimed  to  the  wasps, 
"  Who  cares  for  you,  now  ?"  I  had  only  four  zinc  winter  en- 
trances :  therefore  to  the  other  hives  I  placed  some  small  ma- 
hogany wedges,  redan  fashion,  to  contract  the  summer  en- 
trances, and  woe  be  to  any  intruder  who  attempts  to  force  his 
way  there. 

Next  in  order  I  will  describe  the  way  in  which  I  "take"  a 
hive,  and  the  subject  for  illustration  shall  be  my  original  age  6. 
I  choose  the  middle  of  a  fine  day,  and  am  careful  to  have  all  my 
materials,  specified  already,  at  hand  ;  and  when  depriving  these 
large  hives  of  their  combs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  large 
dishes,  and  two  small  tablecloths,  to  cover  them  with,  into  the 
bargain.  I  never  use  chloroform,  puff-ball,  or  tobacco-smoke, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  detest  the  latter  as  much 
as  ever  the  bees  can  do,  and  poor  little  animals,  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  seeing  the  effect  it  has  upon  them.  No,  I  like  to  see 
my  bees  active  and  well  in  all  my  operations,  when  I  go  about 
them.  Neither  do  I  resort  to  driving  them  from  one  hive  to 
another,  as  that  operation  once  took  me  three  hours  to  perform. 
"  Clumsy  fellow  !"  many  will  ejaculate,  still  it  is  a  species  of  tom- 
tomming  I  cannot  spare  time  for.  So  on  the  6th  instant,  at 
noon,  I  relieved  the  pan,  &c,  from  the  hive,  and  turned  it  over 
bodily,  as  I  said  anent  cleaning  the  boards  in  the  spring ;  but 
now  I  set  the  reversed  hive  upon  terra  firma,  and  with  the  honey- 
knife  relieve  the  edges  of  the  nearest  comb  from  the  side  of  the 
hive,  cautiously  propelling  it,  in  order  to  allow  the  bees  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  spud,  which  as  they  are  vigorous  and 
active  they  will  presently  do.  Then  work  the  comb  backwards 
and  forwards,  meantime  maintaining  a  gentle  lifting-force,  which 
will  probably  relieve  it  completely  from  the  bottom.  In  extract- 
ing the  first,  sometimes  the  second  comb,  the  horizontal  phleme 
cannot  be  used ;  afterwards  it  is  easily  inserted.  Exert  the  same 
caution  with  it  regarding  the  bees,  and  giving  them  time  to  avoid 
it  as  much  as  possible.  Brush  off  what  bees  remain  about  the 
comb  with  the  wing  into  the  hive,  for  the  queen  may  possibly 
number  one  among  them,  and  should  she  become  whisked  away 
out  of  the  hive,  a  difficulty  would  be  created  antagonistic  to  the 
proper  re-assembling  of  the  colony  together,  which  in  my  prac- 
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tice  I  never  experienced  but  once,  and  that  was  caused  by  my 
accidentally  killing  the  queen,  through  hastily  cutting  away  the 
combs  from  a  young  stock,  when  the  bees,  instead  of  retiring 
up  into  the  hive,  similar  to  a  new  swarm  in  the  evening,  remained 
scattered  all  round  about  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  hive, 
which  prevented  an  exact  neatness  in  their  union  with  another 
stock  ;  besides,  the  queen  was  no  more,  and  there  was  the  chance 
of  a  cross  and  a  stronger  queen  lost.  Consecutively  as  each 
comb  is  cut  from  the  hive,  lift  up  a  corner  of  the  elolh  from  the 
dish  which  is  placed  on  the  ground,  deposit  the  comb,  and  quickly 
recover  it  with  the  cloth,  to  prevent  as  many  robbers  as  possible 
from  gaining  admittance  to  it.  The  carving-fork. will  be  found 
convenient  to  pick  up  small  pieces  of  the  comb  with  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  and  as  these  little  pieces  are  generally  satu- 
rated with  honey,  and  covered  with  bees,  it  is  difficult  to  get  off 
without  hurting  them,  it  will  be  as  well  to  place  them  in  the 
Boup-plate,  and  allow  the  bees  to  amuse  themselves  with  it.  The 
older  the  stock  the  blacker  and  tougher  the  combs,  which  can  be 
handled  in  an  off-hand  manner.  But  when  cutting  out  combs 
of  a  present  season's  produce  more  gentle  treatment  is  required, 
on  account  of  the  tenderness  thereof.  On  instituting  a  new  hive, 
if  I  find  by  this  time  of  the  year  that  the  bees  have  not  per- 
fectly filled  it  with  combs,  I  do  away  with  it  without  mercy,  and 
join  them  to  another.  A  stock  to  remain  over  the  winter  only 
partly  filled  with  combs  never  yet  succeeded  with  me  in  doing 
any  good,  and  it  has  not  occurred  on  the  alliance  system. — 
UpWABDS   AND  OnWABDS. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  CANARY  AND   THE  BRITISH    PINCHES 

{Continued  from  page  208.) 


THE   AYIARX. 

The  place  where  birds  are  kept  is  called  an  aviary,  and  may 
be  of  various  forms  or  any  size  according  to  the  wishes  or  in- 
tentions of  the  keeper,  and  it  may  be  fitted  up  at  the  end  of  a 
verandah,  part  cf  the  conservatory,  a  spare  room  or  attic,  or  it 
may  he  a  separate  and  especial  erection.  So  various  are  the  forms 
and  situations  of  these  places  for  keeping  birds,  that  it.  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  each  particular  form, 
a  few  general  remarks  are  all  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  give, 
and  leave  the  minuter  details  to  the  pleasure  and  fancy  of  the 
builder. 

The  situation  should  be  dry,  airy,  and  sheltered  from  rain  and 
cold  winds.  The  wirework  should  be  sufficiently  close  to  detain 
the  smallest  birds.  If  close  enough  to  keep  out  mice  so  much 
the  better,  and  it  must  be  strong  enough  to  exclude  rats  and 
cats.  As  a  protection  against  rats  and  mice,  the  flooring  should 
be  well  seemed  either  with  cement  or  tin,  and  where  the  lattice 
or  wire  windows  are  accessible  to  prowling  cats,  some  outer 
guard  or  protection  should  be  provided  to  keep  them  from 
reaching  the  wires,  or  they  often  disturb  the  birds  at  night,  and 
when  these  fly  to  the  light  they  catch  them  with  their  claws, 
and  either  drag  them  through  the  wires  or  injure  thesi  so  as  to 
cause  their  death. 

A  canvass  shade  or  roller-blind  to  draw  over  the  front  or 
open  part  would  be  a  protection  at  Dight  in  rough  weather,  or  a 
shade  from  the  sun  in  very  hot  weather,  or  when  located  in  the 
conservatory.  Only  birds  of  a  similar  species  or  nearly  of  the 
same  size  should  be  kept  confined  together,  or-  the  larger  and 
more  powerful,  if  of  a  spiteful  disposition,  will  tyrannise  over  the 
weaker.  The  floor  should  be  covered  2  inches  or  3  inches  thick 
with  coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel,  and  perches,  boughs,  or  shrubs, 
so  arranged  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  birds  and  the 
taste  of  the  proprietor. 

The  water  is  best  given  in  a  fountain  made  of  glass  or  earthen- 
ware, something  in  the  shape  of  a  salad-oil  flask,  and  inverted 
in  an  earthen  or  china  stand,  having  holes  round  through  which 
the  birds  can  dri  them  from  washing  in  or  soiling 

the  water  which  it  i*  desirable  to  keep  clean  for  drinkiDg;  but 
as  they  are  vu;,  fond  of  battling,  water  may  be  supplied  to 
them  for  that  purpose  in  any  shallow  vessel,  or  a  small  jet  of 
water,  or  fountain,  may  he  introduced  for  effect. 

The  seed  i-  placed  in  a  box,  or  hopper,  which  may  stand  on 
the  floor  or  be  hung  at  the  side,  it  matters  not  so  that  the  birds 
have  free  access  to  it.  The  hopper,  or  seed-box  is  made  of 
wood,  with  a  slanting  lid  at  top  to  put  in  the  seed.     At   the 


bottom  there  is  a  trough  faced  with  a  row  of  holes  through 
which  the  birds  feed,  the  seed  falling  as  required  through  a  Blit 
in  the  back  of  the  slanting  bottom  of  the  box  into  the  trough 
beneath.  The  front  of  the  box  is  usually  glass  that  it  may  easily 
be  seen  when  the  seed  is  nearly  gone. 

When  a  room  is  used  I  have  found  it  best  to  take  out  the 
window  and  substitute  a  bowed  front  of  wirework,  with  a  tree- 
perch  and  a  projecting  boarded  top. 

For  the  birds  to  build  in,  I  use  gorse  or  whins  in  a  hedge- 
like mass,  formed  by  nailing  laths  along  the  wall,  and  by 
inserting  inch  blocks  of  wood  behind  the  laths  I  am  enabled  to 
stick  the  gorse  boughs  in  behind  the  laths,  and  thus  having  two 
or  three  rows  one  over  the  other,  it  forms  a  thick  hedge  for  the 
birds  to  build  their  nests  in.  It  is  certainly  rather  prickly  to 
have  much  to  do  with,  if  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  nests 
during  breeding-time ;  but  in  every  other  respect  I  have  found  it 
best  adapted  for  and  better  liked  by  the  birds  than  any  other 
boshes  that  I  have  tried,  all  others  so  soon  dropping  their  leaves 
and  becoming  bare.  Bechstein,  however,  advises  "  pine  boughs 
cut  in  winter  that  they  may  retain  their  leaves,"  but  I  have  not 
tried  them. 

Moss,  fine  roots,  and  hair  strewn  on  the  ground  will  be  used 
by  the  birds  for  building. 

A  lump  or  two  of  mortar  in  which  a  little  salt  is  mixed,  with 
plenty  of  green  food  fresh  every  day,  will  keep  the  birds  in 
health. 

If  preferred,  nest-baskets  or  boxes  with  or  without  the  over- 
hanging roofs  may  be  used.  The  nest-boxes  are  best  made 
rather  deep,  and  the  roofs  make  them  more  secluded  and  private, 
the  hen  being  less  disturbed  by  the  other  birds,  and  the  eggs 
not  so  likely  to  be  found  or  destroyed  by  any  cock  of  an 
oologolical  taste.  While  breeding  and  feeding  young  ones  the 
birds  should  have  a  daily  supply  of  bread,  egg,  and  mawseed. 
A  little  moist  sugar  may  be  added  when  they  are  about  com- 
mencing laying.  Rape  seed  I  consider  too  pungent  and  un- 
wholesome at  all  times,  and  hempseed  is  only  admissible  when 
a  stimulant  is  required. 

If  Canaries  are  to  be  bred,  one  cock  and  three  or  four  hens  is 
better  than  more  cocks,  unless  the  aviary  is  large.  If  ilule 
breeding  is  desired,  then  cock  birds,  as  Goldfinches,  Linnets, 
&ct,  and  an  equal  number  of  hen  Canaries. 

Should  variety  be  pleasing,  then  a  pair  of  each  species  of 
Finch  and  Bunting.  Or,  if  song  is  desired,  put  in  but  few  birds 
and  those  cocks. 

Such  are  a  few  plain  hints,  but  much  must  be  left  to  the  fancy 
and  discretion  of  the  amateur. — B.  P.  Buent. 
{To  be  continued.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Preventing  an  Egg  Hatching  (A.  T.  C.).— Thrust  a  fine  needle  througn 
the  shell  into  the  yolk.  This  is  done  by  those  who  send  to  market  the 
surplus  eggs  of  very  valuable  strains.  You  can  have  the  "  Poultry  Book 
for  the  Many."  direct  from  our  office  free  by  post,  if  you  enclose  seven 
postage  stamps  with  your  direction. 

Colouring  the  Wire  op  a  Cage  (Morncastlc).— Heat  the  wire  very 
hot,  and  rub  some  best  sealing-wax  on  it  before  working  it  into  the  c  ire. 
You  can  have  sealing-wax  of  any  colour.  Send  us  a  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion of  your  cage. 

Sviri.v  of  Eggs  and  Chickens  (67.  D.). — "When  the  supply  of  these  is 
the  .-illy  object,  we   have  found  that    four  Cochin-China  pullets  and  feur 
Golden-spangled  Hamburgh   pullets,  and  a  Dorking  cook,  the  b 
Fresh  early  puilets  should  be  bought  annually. 

Mm.  r.i.Aiii's    Brahma  Pootras     .Ih   Irish  Znrfyh—  You    had  better 
wiite  loiMrs.  Fergusson  Blair,  who  will  readily  give  you  the  :: 
you  seek. 


LONDON  MAREETS.— Decembeb  30. 

POULTRY. 

The  Christmas  market  :s  passed,  anrl  with  the  -  xception  of  those  parcels 
that  were  overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  business,  and  bui  led  beneath  ai cumu- 
lated hampers,  only  to  see  light  when  the  hurry  of  the  great  market  was 
over,    all    the   vast  mass   of   goods  has   teen   scatti  I:  is  im- 

possible to  give  anything  like  an  account  of  it  now,  but  we  will  'lo  so  on  a 
future  t 


Each — s.   d.  s. 

Turkevs  12    0  to  20 

Small  Turkeys  S    0  ,,    9 

Capons    ' 6    0  „     7 


Each- j.  d.      t. 

2     6    „    3 

1     9  „    2 

0  10  „    1 

2    6  ,,     3 

1     4  „    1 

e  s  ,,  o 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


JANUARY  7— 13,  1SU2. 


Correa  speeiosa. 

Correa  pulchella. 

Cuphea  platycentra. 

Cinerarias. 

Cytisuses. 

1  Sunday  afpeh  Epiphany 

Cyclamens: 


Weitheu  neab  London  in  1S61. 


Barometer.       Thermom.    Wind.    jneh<  a 


30. US  -30.031 
30.2(13-30.221 
30.297—30.217 
30.380-30.270 
30.:!17-3n.ls  1 
39.140— 29.922 
29.758-29.633 


deg.  deg 

32-10 
37-  6 


N.W.  — 

N.W.  j       — 
S.W. 
N.E. 


Moon 

Hisc-s      Moon's 
tnd  Sets      Age. 


Clock 

before     Bay  of 
Sun.       Tear. 


Metkokolooy  op  tib  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  41.5=  and  30.9'  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  53',  occurred  on  the  12th  in  1852;  and  the  lowest  cold,  6', 
on  the  9th  in  1841.      During  the  period  135  days  were  fine,  and  on  103  rain  fell. 


THE    BEST    ASPECT    FOR   WINTEBING 
FLORISTS',.  FLOWERS. 

Y  almost  every  calendar,  book,  or 
treatise  that  has  to  do  with  florists' 
flowers,  such  as  the  Auricula,  Car- 
nation, and  Pansy,  the  direction 
given  is — Place  the  frames  which 
contain  the  plants  in  winter  facing 
the  south.  Wow,  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  procedure  I  have  had  for  some 
time  very  considerable  doubt ;  and 
having  now  tried  an  opposite  system 
for  two  seasons,  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  my  experience  entirely  confirms  my 
impressions.  It  may  eeem  very  early  to 
speak  of  seasons  when  we  are  ouly  now 
at  the  end  of  December,  but  I  conceive 
that  the  two  last  months  of  the  year  are 
the  most  injurious  to  these  flowers ; 
for,  let  it  be  well  settled,  that  their  great 
enemy  is  not  frost  but  damp.  Frost  we 
may  guard  against — frigi  domo,  mats,  &c,  enable  us 
pretty  well  to  do  this ;  but  the  insidious  approaches  of 
mild,  muggy,  damp  weather,  are  matters  of  far  greater 
danger  ;  you  may  open  your  frames,  but  it  is  only  to  let 
the  damp  air  in,  and  black  spot  appears  on  your  Carnation 
leaves,  and  the  rot  attacks  your  Auriculas  before  you 
knew  that  it  even  meant  to  come. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  enter  into  any  physiological 
reasons  as  to  why  this  is  so,  for  I  have  ever  found  that 
(while  unquestionably  there  is  a  physiology,  true  both  as 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life),  those  who  wish  to  adopt  a 
certain  line  of  conduct  make  their  physiology  so  very 
plastic  as  to  meet  all  their  requirements  :  thus  we  have 
been  generally  told  by  doctors,  that  suppers  are  very 
hateful  and  destructive  things  ;  but  I  saw  not  long  ago, 
that  a  very  eminent  physician  had  proved  on  the  clearest 
principles  of  physiology,  that  they  were  the  very  reverse. 
(I  wonder  whether  he  is  fond  of  that  social  meal  himself.) 
But  these  following  reasons  induced  me  to  try  whether 
a  northern  aspect  would  not  do  as  well,  or  better.  1,  In 
the  case  of  the  Auricula,  I  knew  that  in  its  natural  state 
it  never  gets  a  drop  of  water,  or  sees  a  gleam  of  sun, 
during  the  winter  months  ;  and  though  I  could  not  go  the 
lengths  of  some  grower,  who  heaped  snow  on  his  col- 
lection until  he  lost  it  altogether,  I  yet  felt  they  could 
not  possibly  get  any  harm  from  not  having  sun  then. 
2.  In  a  southern  aspect  they  are  brought  into  alternate  hot 
and  cold  fits.  The  bright  sun  thaws  the  frost,  and  then 
the  cold  nights,  or  days,  as  the  case  may  be,  again  congeal 
the  soil,  and  thus  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  continually 
exposed  to  great  changes  of  temperature,  which  are  alike 
injurious  to  man,  beast,  or  plant.  "Whereas,  in  a  northern 
aspect,  although  your  plants  are,  it  is  true,  longer 
under  the  influence  of  frost  (which  when  severe  will 
pierce  through  all  the  covering  you  may  put  over  your 
frame),  yet  that  they  do  not  suffer  much  from  this  is 
testified  by  last  winter  ;  for  in  the  case  of  Auriculas,  at 
No.  41. — Vol.  II.,  New  Series. 


least,  there  never  was  a  finer  bloom  than  this  season  all 
over  the  kingdom,  as  they  are  not  exposed  to  those 
changes  of  temperature  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  in- 
jurious to  their  well-being.  3.  An  immense  amount  of 
trouble  is  saved  in  watering.  In  a  south  aspect  you  are 
constantly  obliged  to  do  this,  and  oftentimes  with  the 
fear,  perhaps,  of  a  frost  succeeding  it,  for,  of  course,  the 
warm  sun  soon  dries  the  soil.  Whereas  in  a  north  aspect 
I  have  left  my  frames  for  nearly  three  weeks  without  a 
drop,  my  plan  being  always  to  give  them  a  good  quantity, 
and  not  dribble  it  out.  4.  In  the  case  of  Auriculas,  at 
least,  there  is  no  shifting  of  frames.  My  present  stage 
stands  as  it  has  done  for  nearly  two  years.  A  north 
aspect  is  the  only  one  suitable  for  spring  and  summer, 
and  by  adopting  it  in  winter,  it  is  evident  no  change  need 
be  made.  These  reasons  weighed  much  with  me  in 
adopting  the  plan,  and  I  am  happy  to  testify  to  its  success. 
Of  course  there  are  other  points  to  be  considered  before 
pursuing  this  plan.  Mine  is  a  very  open  and  airy 
position  :  were  it  confined,  probably  it  would  not  answer 
so  well.  Such  points  are  often  overlooked.  I  once 
remember  a  first-rate  grower  of  Auriculas  telling  me 
he  bloomed  his  in  a  southern  aspect.  On  seeing  his 
place  my  wonder  ceased ;  for  just  in  front  of  his  stage 
was  a  magnificent  Yew-hedge  about  15  feet  in  length, 
which  effectually  shielded  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the 
plants,  while  they  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  the  aspect : 
and  as  he  was  desirous  of  having  his  plants  in  early  for 
exhibition  it  succeeded  well.  These  little  matters,  being 
often  overlooked,  cause  great  perplexity  to  persons  who 
follow  out  the  instructions  of  those  who  do  not  look  at 
all  points  of  the  question.  I  have  simply  told  the  result 
of  my  experience,  hoping  it  may  be  useful  to  some  who, 
like  myself,  have  not  over-much  time  to  give  to  gardening. 
D.,  Deal. 


FACTS  AND  OPINIONS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT, 
RELATIVE  TO  CROSS-BREEDING  PLANTS. 
Is  this,  then,  to  be  really  the  busiest  season  for  crossing 
flowers  on  record  ?  I  merely  inferred  it  should  be  so  from  the 
writings  of  the  cross-breeders  themselves  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  from  the  seeming  purport  of  the  cross-examination 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  One  thing  is  certain  :  the  last 
year  was  fruitful  in  the  rooting-up  of  old  prejudices  which 
have  been  inseparable  from  the  doings  of  cross-breeders,  and 
the  working  of  their  immediate  predecessors  the  hybridisers — I 
mean,  the  mystery  in  which  both  indulged  for  so  many  years 
with  respect  to  their  rules  of  crossing,  if  I  may  sd  express 
myself. 

It  is  now  a  plain,  positive,  well-known  fact  that  the  hybridisers 
of  the  last  generation  carried  their  rules  of  secresy  beyond  the 
bounds  of  strict,  honesty.  1'hey  originated  seedlings  by  their 
mystic  art  which  they  sent  into  cultivation  under  the  sanction 
of  the  highest  botanical  authority  of  their  day  as  genuine  wild 
species  which  had  been  introduced  from  foreign  parts  in  the 
usual  way.  That  was  before  people  discovered  the  value  of 
cross-breeding,  or  the  way  to  improve  new  races  of  plants.  All 
that  has  been  6aid  of  cross-breeders — and  all  true  florists  are 
nothing  else  in  that  line — is  that  they  kept  their  art  a  secret 
No.  G93.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Series. 
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from  the  re«t  of  the  world  ;  while  the  hybridizers  took  the  ad- 
vantage which  their  branch  of  the  subject  give  them  to  hood- 
wink their  customers,  and  at  the  same  throw  to  put  the  culti- 
vators of  botany  off  their  guard  so  far  as  led  them  to  publish 
several  hybrid  plants  as  genuine  species. 

That  was  another  great  step  backwards  ;  the  first  being  the 
one  which  prompted  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  making 
mule  plants — a  power  which  has  not  yet,  at  all  events,  been 
revealed  to  man.  The  responsibility  of  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion, to  make  a  new  word,  rests,  assuredly,  on  the  same  shoulders 
which  carried  the  mystery  of  hybridisation  to  the  point  of  dis- 
honesty. But  then  there  is  this  to  advance  in  their  favour  for 
deceiving  the  botanists  on  the  subject  of  muling — they,  the 
hybridisers,  were  deceived  themselves.  In  their  branch  of  the 
busine-s  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  production  of  barren 
seedlings  in  some  of  the  families  then  under  crossing,  and  their 
operation  extended  at  that  time  no  farther  than  the  crossing  of 
species,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  know  that  barren  seed- 
lings could  be  effected,  save  between  two  of  their  species,  and 
they  must  have  been  in  earnest  in  their  belief  on  that  score. 

Here,  then,  are  a  moral  and  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  relative  labours  of  the  cross-breeders 
aud  the  hybridisers  apart,  and  not  mixing  them  up  loosely  in 
writing  or  in  conversation.  One  whole  generation  has  been 
deceived  into  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  that  mules  can  be  ob- 
tained among  plants  by  manipulation,  through  the  baseless 
inference  from  the  working  or  the  hybridising  of  a  few  species 
taken  from  a  very  small  number  of  genera,  of  which  the  Heath, 
the  Geranium,  and  the  Lobelia  are  the  three  principal  defaulters. 
You  might  almo.-t  put  the  names  of  all  the  old  Heaths,  Gera- 
niums, and  scarlet  Lobelias  on  slips  of  paper  into  a  hat,  shake 
it,  tumble  them  out  on  the  table,  and  take  any  two  of  each  of 
them  to  obtain  a  mule  seedling,  or  a  plant  which  is  altogether 
barren.  Rut  now-a-days  the  very  same  result  is  produced  with- 
out the  union  of  kinds  at  all ;  yet  the  hybridisers  of  the  last 
generation  must  not,  thererore,  be  stigmatised,  seeing  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  cultivation  and  crossing  for 
the  improvement  of  races  have  brought  to  light  since  their  day. 
Nor  must  we  yet  look  for  the  universal  disbelief  in  the  doctrine 
of  muling  amongst  our  seedlings. 

It  is  strange  but  yet  true,  that  it  is  less  easy  to  give  up  a 
wrong  idea  than  to  adopt  a  new  one,  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong.  But  those  who  will  run  the  race  for  first-class  seedlings 
during  this  next  season,  should  well  understand  the  conditions 
of  the  subjects  for  their  experiments,  and  the  results  which 
practice  has  proved  to  be  best,  and  avoid  the  errors  which  the 
same  practice  has  shown  to  be  untenable.  Cross-breeders 
should  also  know  the  biography,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  families 
which  have  hitherto  been  crossed  successfully.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  get  a  clear  insight  of  so  many  of  the  families,  or 
parts  of  families,  which  are  reputed  to  be  fit  subjects  for  the 
hybridiser.  For  when  you  come  to  new  subjects  for  crossing, 
the  hybridiser  must  fir.-t  have  his  turn  at  them  ere  they  are  the 
proper,  or  rather  the  property  of  the  cross-breeder. 

AYho  is  able,  however,  to  give  us  the  biography  of  all  the 
families  which  have  been  successfully  crossed?  The  first  thing 
a  biographer  in  this  line  would  meet  with  is  very  perplexing 
indeed.  There  are  so  many  apocryphal  genealogies  given  by 
continental  writers,  that  a  conscientious  man  can  hardly  bring 
his  mind  to  believe  them  when  they  state  the  truth,  and  in 
the  home  process  we  are  almost  all  of  us  bound  down  to  the 
merits  of  a  few  popular  plants.  There  are  not  over  ten  or  a 
dozen  families  to  which  a  British  erosser  would  think  it  worth 
his  time  and  trouble  to  experiment  upon  ;  and  I  have  so  few 
materials  to  enable  me  to  give  an  outline  of  such  biography,  that 
I  can  merely  break  the  ice  to  day  and  trust  to  the  aood  offices  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  and  interest  in  our  discussions 
on  this  subject,  to  fill  up  the  sehedide  from  time  to  time  as  the 
spirit  of  the  times  moves  them. 

It  is  not  much  over  eighty  years  since  the  first  experiments  in 
crossing  plants  began  in  Germany,  by  Kolreuter,  who  made 
known  his  success  and  failures  in  the  "  Acts  of  the  Petersburgh 
Academy."  He  is,  therefore,  considered  as  the  father  of  hybri- 
disi  rs,  for  cross-breeding  is  of  more  recent  date.  The  plants  with 
which  Kolreuter  was  successful  were  principally  of  the  genera  of 
Lycium,  Digitalis,  Nicoiiana,  Datura,  aud  Lobelia.  Mr.  Kni»ht 
was  the  first  cross-breeder  in  England,  and  he  also  made  some 
experiments  on  hybridising.  A  1  his  experiments  on  fruit  trees, 
with  a  lew  exceptions,  were  on  the  cross-breeding  model.  His 
seedlings   between   the    Siberian    Crab    and   some   Apples,  were 


hybrids  or  half  hybrids.  The  rest  of  his  seedling  Apples  and 
Pears,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  were  merely  cross-bred,  end  he  is 
certainly  the  father  of  cross-breeding,  as  Kolreuter  was  the  father 
of  hybridising.  Dr.  Herbert  was  in  the  field  as  both  a  hybri- 
diser and  cross-breeder  nearly  as  soon  as  Mr.  Knight  ant  the 
reports  of  their  experiments  were  first  given  to  the  world  through 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London." 

Dr.  Herbert  was  the  first  person  who  discovered  the  fact  that 
mules  or  barren  seedlings  were  more  numerous  from  the  hybri- 
dising process  than  from  cross-breeding,  and  it  is  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  he  refuted  the  doctrine  of  mule  plants  alto- 
gether, and  showed  that  mules  first  tumbled  in  from  the  union 
of  two  of  the  species  nearest  in  affinity,  and,  secondly,  from 
flowers  which  were  not  crossed  at  all ;  so  that  the  refutation  of 
that  doctrine  doe3  not  rest  with  me — I  only  confirmed  it  by  my 
own  practice. 

Mr.  Knight  was  the  first  person  who  advanced  the  doctrine 
or  dogma,  that  a  fertile  cross  was  proof  direct  that  the  two 
parents  were  of  the  same  species ;  and  he  assumed  as  a  conse- 
quence that  a  sterile  offspring  was  nearly  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  are  of  different  species.  Both  these  opinions  have 
since  been  conclusively  proved  to  have  no  foundation  whatever. 

Dr.  Herbert  was  the  first  person  who  held  the  opinion  that 
the  production  of  any  intermixture  amongst  vegetables,  whether 
fertile  or  not,  was  presumptive  evidence  that  the  parents  were 
descended  from  one  common  stock,  and  showed  that  they  were 
referable  to  one  genus.  This  opinion  has  not  yet  been  prac- 
tically refuted  in  one  single  instance,  and  as  a  sequence,  we 
cannot  have  a  real  mule  plant  yet  in  cultivation.  Show  me  a 
barren  plant,  the  offspring  of  any  two  members,  or  species  of 
two  distinct  genera,  and  then  I  shall  have  seen  a  real  mule 
plant  for  the  first  time.  The  botanical  world  was,  at  that  time, 
much  divided  on  these  intricate  questions,  which  are  simple 
enough  in  these  days  through  a  wide  extension  of  the  more 
popular  braiK-h  of  crossing  flowers — that  of  cross-breeding  ;  but 
in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  investigations  of  the 
biographer  of  cross  flowers,  it  is  necessary  these  diverse  opinions 
should  b?  traced  to  their  origin,  to  their  effects  on  the  minds  of 
men,  and  to  their  having  been  proved  to  be  right  or  wroug  by 
subsequent  experiments. 

But  I  have  another  object  in  view  in  thus  putting  them — to 
see  if  they  or  any  such  opinions  are  yet  held,  or  are  thought  to 
be  fit  subjects  for  discussing  now  ;  and  every  one  is  invited  to 
add  his  or  her  views  on  every  one  of  these  subjects,  if  they  are 
backed  by  trustworthy  experiments  which  go  to  prove  the  part 
or  side  taken  by  the  writer.  Mere  opinions  are  of  little  use  in 
such  questions. 

One  more  vexed  question,  and  I  am  through  with  this  part  of 
the  subject.  AVhat  is  the  analogy  between  plants  and  animals 
in  their  capacity  to  breed  cro°swise  within  certain  limits?  That 
was  a  bone  of  contention  in  science  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  back.  All  the  ologies  ou  living  things,  and  more  par- 
ticularly ornithology  and  zoology,  would  need  to  be  recast  and 
remodelled  before  tne  question  could  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
was  about  the  sum  total  of  that  controversy.  Some  said  that 
certain  birds  and  animals  belonging  to  two  different  genera 
had  crossed,  and  why  not  plants  so  far  apart?  No,  said  they 
on  the  other  side  ;  you  must  begin  first  and  revise  your  lists  of 
genera,  and  then  if  ever  this  subject  is  fathomed,  we  shall  see  if 
a  perfect  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  is  apparent,  not 
otherwise.  The  meaning  of  all  that  was,  that  the  classification 
of  the  various  families  was  not  quite  according  to  Nature,  that 
Nature  had  no  mules,  and  if  you  spoke  of  the  Spanish  mule  you 
were  told  the  parents  came  of  one  stock. 

The  possibility  of  acclimatising  plants  was  then  all  but  the 
universal  belief.  Now,  we  acknowledge  and  have  confirmed  that 
the  only  mode  of  acclimatising  a  plant  is  to  change  its  whole 
constitution  through  the  process  of  crossing  in-and-in  with  a 
hardy  kind,  which,  by  judicious  selections  from  numbers  .  I  ae  ti- 
lings may  be  done,  and  still  retain  the  looks  of  the  original  kind. 

The  Crinuni,  the  Amaryllis,  tie  Gladiolus,  and  the  Camellia, 
were  the  first  four  families  of  plants  which  were  crossed  success; 
fully  in  England.  The  two  former  were  crossed  as  far  back  as 
the  first  years  of  this  century,  the  Gladiolus  as  early  as  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  Camellia  much  about  the  sane  time. 
As  late  as  1820,  the  Crinum  and  irlippeaster  were  set  down  in 
botanical  books  as  species  of  Amaryllis  ;  but  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Herbert  proved  them,  about  the  same  time,  to  have  been 
widely  different  both  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  Amaryllis, 
as  that   race  was  founded   bv  Linrtaus  on  the  foundation  of  the 
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Belladonna  Lily,  and  on  these  three  races  of  the  Amaryllid 
order  the  first  clash  of  arms  took  place  between  botany  and 
hybridisation.  The  Camellia  was  bred  in-and-in  from  the  first 
by  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Vauxhall  Nursery,  not  hybridised,  and  to 
the  present  day  I  am  not  awave  of  any  hybrid  plants  among 
them.  Eor  a  long  time  after  the  introduction  of  Camellias  there 
was  only  one  source  whence  hybrid  Camellias  could  be  had. 
There  was  but  one  distinct  species,  then  called  Sasunqua  rosea, 
and  afterwards  named  Malifiora,  and  the  varieties  of  Camellia 
japonica — the  japonic*  itself  being  the  single  kind  since  then 
used  as  stocks  to  work  the  double  varieties  on.  I  am  not  quite 
certain,  as  I  am  only  writing  from  memory,  if  Mr.  Chandler  did 
not  raise  some  hybrid  seedlings  by  the  pollen  of  Sasanqua 
rosea  ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  witnesses  to  put  me  right  there. 
Reticulata  was  the  next  and  third  species  of  Camellia  in  cul- 
tivation, and  I  am  not  sure  if  there  is  one  hybrid  seedling  from 
it,  or  by  it  anywhere.  D.  Beaton. 


THE    IN-DOOR  PLANT-CASE.— No.  6. 

{Continued  from  page  252.) 

I  will  now  give  a  few  hints  on  raising  seedlings  in 
these  tiny  stoves.  Mine  was  last  year  devoted  for  some 
weeks  to  the  little  seedlings,  and  I  have  found  Ipomseas, 
Passion-Elowers,  Maurandyas,  Mignonette,  Canariensis, 
Cobcea  scandens,  Sweet  Peas,  Balsams,  Petunias,  Mim- 
ulus,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Begonias,  Capsicums,  and 
Tomatoes,  to  grow  in  it  beautifully.  I  had  others  also, 
but  I  forget  their  names.  Cucumbers  and  Melons  I  had 
not ;  but  this  year  I  hope  to  prove  the  success  of  the  case 
with  them,  since  the  Capsicums,  and  Tomatoes,  and  Bal- 
sams I  fancy  must  require  quite  as  much  heat  as  these 
— at  least  the  hardier  kinds  for  greenhouse  or  out-door 
management. 

The  heat  requires  to  be  rather  high.  My  case  was  filled 
twice  iu  the  twenty -four  hours  during  the  seed  time,  and 
the  degree  of  heat  is  easily  varied  for  different  pots  and 
pans,  by  placing  them  deeper  in  the  sand  or  higher,  or 
by  disposing  empty  flower-pots  underneath  the  seed-pots 
conveying  the  hot  air. 

I  am,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  steep  the  larger  seeds 
for  a  short  time  in  warm  water,  to  make  them  sprout 
more  readily.  The  Ipomreas,  and  others  as  large,  should 
be  laid  on  lightly-shaken  soil  well  drained  with  charcoal. 
The  seeds  never  being  sown  within  an  inch  of  each  other, 
and  then  being  covered  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
soil  pressed  lightly  down  about  them,  they  may  be  kept 
as  warm  as  75°  to  80°  until  they  come  up. 

I  find,  however,  that  when  once  up  the  sooner  these 
seeds  begin  to  have  less  heat  given  to  their  roots  the 
better  they  will  thrive.  I  pot  mine  into  four-inch  pots, 
well  drained,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  move 
easily,  and  then  they  are  kept  in  the  same  warm  case  for 
a  few  days  to  settle.  Iu  potting  any  of  these  seedlings  a 
little  hole  should  be  made  in  the  soil,  and  holding  the 
seedling,  with  a  little  earth  attached,  in  this  little  hole, 
soil  should  be  lightly,  and  very  gently,  shaken  in,  till  full. 

Balsams,  again.  They  take  a  vast  deal  of  water,  and 
yet  require,  while  young,  very  first-rate  drainage.  A 
pan  well  drained  with  charcoal  does  best  for  them,  and  I 
have  tried  a  heap  of  charcoal  in  the  middle,  through 
which  one  could  pour  in  water  to  the  roots,  without 
touching  the  stems.  Most  seedlings,  however,  do  very 
well  as  long  as  the  sand  in  which  they  stand  is  moist. 

I  have  generally  left  on  air  all  day,  but  closed  the  case 
up  at  night ;  the  sunshine  by  day  raising  the  temperature 
till  it  is  higher  than  at  night,  in  spite  of  the  night-closing. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  observe  the  first  sign  of 
mildew,  to  remove  the  affected  seedlings,  and  to  give  less 
water  or  more  air.  For  all  seedlings,  perhaps  the  easiest 
way  to  water  without  touching  the  tender  leaves  and 
stems,  and  the  best  way, there  fore,  of  avoiding  damp,  is 
just  to  sow  round  the  edge,  and  leave  a  little  pit  in  the 
centre  of  each  pot. 

Geraniums  grow  most  charmingly  from  seed,  and  are 


pretty  even  as  very  little  plants.  They  should  be  sown 
carefully,  as  the  little  spiral  stalk  twists  and  untwists 
with  wet  and  drags  up  the  seed.  I  have  generally  cut 
off  this  stalk,  and  my  seeds  have  come  up  well.  Gera- 
niums, too,  are  pleasant  things  in  coming  up  very  quickly, 
and  their  pretty  foliage  makes  fair  amends  for  their  not 
blossoming  the  first  year  at  all.  They  should  be  put  into 
very  little  pots,  and  changed  as  the  roots  get  matted,  or 
rather  begin  to  mat.  The  seedlings  are  very  brittle  and 
need  most  gentle  handling. 

Balsams  should  be  potted  on  from  one  pot  to  another 
as  fast  as  possible,  just  as  the  roots  begin  to  fill  the  soil ; 
but  if  there  is  only  room  for  a  very  few  special  flowers, 
they  may  stay  on,  in  a  three  or  four-inch  pot,  till  one 
precocious  flower  appears  to  show  if  it  is  double,  and, 
therefore,  worth  preserving. 

Mimulus  is  also  a  most  pleasant  thing  to  raise,  for  there 
we  have  greenhouse  flowers  out  within  three  months.  It 
does  well  even  in  a  scorching  London  window,  if  in  a 
double  pot,  standing  in  a  saucer,  kept  full  of  water.  Three 
or  four  plants  together,  look  very  pretty  for  their  variety 
in  a  four-inch  flower-pot.  The  smaller  the  pot  in  all 
cases,  I  think  the  sooner  flowers  appear  ;  but  it  does  not 
answer  to  make  the  plants  look  too  stunted. 

I  think  that  a  case  quite  devoted  to  seeds  is  best,  for 
the  short  time  they  take  to  come  off  and  settle  in  after 
the  first  transplantation.  Achimenes,  &c,  might  at  the 
same  time  be  started,  and  a  four-foot  case  filled  with 
seeds  and  tubers  would  give  with  common  success  an 
immense  stock  of  flowers.  Primulas  may  also  thus  be 
raised,  as  well  as  Carnations  and  innumerable  other 
things  ;  in  fact,  all  tender  seeds  that  can  be  grown  in 
stoves. 

Hardier  things  like  Canariensis  and  Sweet  Peas  cannot 
be  removed  too  quickly  to  a  cooler  place.  Ipoma?as, 
too,  are  better  away  very  soon.  I  place  mine  in  a  cold 
frame,  merely  filled  with  shelves  close  to  the  glass,  which 
move  up  and  down  to  suit  the  size  of  the  plants  placed 
on  them.  If  I  had,  however,  all  seeds  of  one  class  in  a  case 
together,  I  should  regulate  air  and  heat,  by  variations  as 
to  the  water,  and  by  taking  out  glasses.  In  fact,  one 
end  of  the  case  naturally  giving  so  much  root  heat,  and 
the  other  end  none,  we  have  a  fair  chance  of  making  our 
cases  keep  pretty  fairly  one  thing  with  another  — hardy 
things,  and  those  far  advanced  at  the  cooler,  the  tenderest 
aud  least  forward  at  the  warmer  end. 

A  little  spoke  of  ivory  like  a  flatfish  crochet-needle  is 
the  best  thing  to  use  for  "  pricking-out."  The  crochet- 
hook  is  also  often,  in  many  ways,  most  useful  in  disen- 
tangling plants. 

Light  for  the  forwarder  seedlings  is  a  most  essential 
thing ;  and  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
quantity  of  water  depends  on  quantity  of  leaves  and 
roots  rather  than  on  much  soil,  which  it  simply  soaks 
and  spoils — that  the  absence  of  light  should  invariably  be 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  heat — and  that  thus,  at 
night,  the  temperature  should  be  always  decidedly 
lowered  for  some  four  or  five  hours,  to  give  the  plants  a 
rest — an  absence  of  excitement,  which  is  to  them  a  sleep. 
-E.  A.  M. 


REPOTTING  ROSES-PBUNING    DATURA 
CLORANTHA. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  what  is  the 
best  time  of  year  to  fresh  pot  Roses.  I  have  not  touched  mine 
since  they  bloomed  last  sumniar.  They  are  in  a  cold-pit  and  I 
intend  taking  them  out,  prune,  and  repot  them,  and  place  them 
in  the  greenhouse  at  the  end  of  January.  Is  that  right,  and 
ought  I  to  shake  off  much  of  the  old  earth  f 

I  raised  some  Datura  clorantha  and  Wrightii  from  seed  last 
spring.  None  of  the  plants  bloomed.  Should  I  cut  them  down 
and  repot  them  in  the  spring  to  make  them  bloom  next  summer? 
— "An Amateur"  (M.). 

[It  is  bad  policy  to  prune  and  repot  at  the  same  time.     The 
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Roj  -  mailing  it  should  have  been  repotted  ia  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  September,  removing  a  Utile  of  top  and  bottom  soil, 
and  picking  out  some  from  the  sides  of  the  ball,  and  using  rich 
loamy  soil  and  not  too  large  pots.  The  plants  might  then  have 
been  pruned,  any  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  on  to  the  time 
when  it  was  resolved  to  start  them  into  growth.  Now,  these 
Roses  had  better  be  primed,  drainage  examined,  surface  soil 
removed,  and  rich  top-dressings  given  instead  of  repotting.  We 
should  do  this  at  any  rate  with  all  intended  to  bloom  early.  You 
may  nip  off  the  points  of  the  Daturas,  and  when  they  began  to 
grow, repot  them.  Ours  flowered  last  season,  but  not  strongly. 
We  exneet  they  will  do  so  next  year.  They  are  now  merely  kept 
from  frost.] 


STOVE   PLANTS 

THAT    IVILIi     BEAR     CONSERVATORY    TEMPERATURE — 
FORCING     LABURNUM. 

TTavixg,  for  tiie  size  of  my  stove  and  the  requirements  for  it) 
more  plants  than  I  could  conveniently  accommodate,  still  unwill- 
ing to  relinquish  any  of  my  old  acquaintances,  I  could  but  resort, 
since  space  must  be  had,  to  the  expedient  of  removing  some  to  the 
conservatory  or  cold- houses.  But  here  arose  a  question,  Which 
must  they  be?  Looking  around  in  one  of  those  abstracted 
moods  all  whose  minds  are  fully  exercised  at  times  feel,  my  hand 
came  into  close  proximity  with  the  sharp-pointed  leaves  'of  the 
Bpnaparfcpa  juncea  ;  and,  as  Nature  prompts  us  to  guard  against 
the  second  attack  of  a  foe,  judging  from  his  robust  appearance 
his  constitution  was  sound,  I  decided  (although  " Hortus  Bri- 
tanicus  "  assigns  it  the  stove  and  my  worthy  predecessors  had 
allowed  it  these  cozy  quarters),  on  committing  him  to  the  com- 
panionship of  my  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c.  Icosandiia  pendula, 
Eieus  elastieus,  and  Dracaena  terminalis  were  alike  turned  out. 
In  doing  so  I  have  not  only  in  some  measure  given  myself 
elbow-room,  but  done  them  an  infinite  kindness,  which  their 
growth  of  the  past  season  fully  testifies,  and  their  present  appear- 
ance bespeaks  them  far  more  at  home  than  in  the  close  atmo- 
sphere of  a  stove.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  this  small  relief, 
but  shall,  on  the  return  of  spring,  select  others  and  leave  them 
during  next  winter  in  the  conservatory  for  trial.  Not  having 
heard  of  the  first-named  plant  as  greenhouse,  I  thought  this 
might  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers  who  may  possess  it, 
and,  Ike  myself,  have  but  one  stove  in  which  he  is  required  to 
grow  during  the  dull  months  of  winter  Cucumbers,  Beans, 
Vii!:s.  in  pots,  collection  of  stove  plants,  Roses,  Lilacs,  Rhodo- 
dm  Iron  ,  Laburnums,  and  a  host  of  other  things  for  conserva- 
tory decoration,  besides  a  regular  supply  of  that  generally- 
esteemed  (and  all  this  season  doubly  so)  vegetable,  Asparagus. 
This  house  may  truly,  as  "  N.  H.  P."  says,  be  considered  an 
Oi/i.iivm  gatherum. 

I  will  but  add  one  remark.  I  am  greatly  surprised  so  seldom 
to  meet  with  the  Laburnum  as  a  forced  plart,  than  which 
nothing  under  ordinary  treatment  docs  better;  and  what,  may 
I  ask,  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a  Laburnum,  with  its  mass  of 
golden  blooms  towering  above  the  crimson  Camellia  and  the 
delicate  Azalea?  Truly  do  I  prize  them,  and  grievously  disap- 
pointed am  I  should  anything  cause  a  lack  of  my  favourites 
during  February  and  the  following  two  months,  to  add  its 
charmB  to  my  conservatory. — O.  B. 


THE  FAEMER  AND    GARDENER  COMBINED. 

TnE  fevr  remarks  that  I  have  made  in  The  Journal  op 
Horticulture  were  intended  as  leading-strings  to  .the  would- 
be  "generally  useful,"  and  (o  open  a  market,  for  a  number  of 
very  useful  young  men,  that  otherwise  would  spend  in  a  nursery 
at  the  pay  of  a  labourer  the  very  prime  of  their  days. 

Now,  whether  it  be  milking  a  cow  or  feeding  a  pig,  it  can 
be  done  profitably  and  unprofitably ;  and,  before  a  man  is  com- 
petent oii  ■..  r  to  superintend  the 'one  or  the  other,  he  should 
himself  learn  how  to  do  it  profitably. 

_  The  market  I  allude  to  will  be  in  the  majority  of  instances 
single-handed,  with,  perhaps,  the  assistance  of  a  boy  to  mow  the 
lawn,  weed,  &c.;  still,  if  William  Robinson,  or  any  one  else,  should 
find  that  they  had  outgrown  their  limited  sphere,  they  will  find 
plenty  of  room  to  expand,  as  larger  situations  will  grow  out  of 
the  Bmaller  ones  in  proportion  to  their  profitable  management; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gentlemen  will  prefer  the  man  that 


understands  both  departments  practically,  in  preference  to  the 
man  that  is  acquainted  with  the  one  department  practically  and 
the  other  theoretically. — TnE  Doctor's  Bor. 


TREATMENT    OF    GERANIUMS    WINTERING 
IN    A    CELLAR, 

I  hate  put  away  in  a  cellar  a  number  of  Geraniums ;  Bome 
planted  in  boxes  according  to  the  directions  in  thiB  Journal, 
and  others  hung  up  by  the  heels.  Many  of  the  points  are 
decaying.  Should  these  be  cut  back  as  they  decoy?  Should 
the  leaves  of  Geraniums  hung  up  be  cut,  off  like  those  that  are 
planted  ?  or  is  it  sufficient,  to  pull  them  off  when  quite  dead  ? — B. 

[The  proper  treatment  of  Geraniums  which  are  hung  up  in  a 
cellar,  or  planted  in  boxes  or  in  a  bed  of  mould  in  a  cellar,  is  to 
look  over  them  occasionally,  and  to  cut  off  every  morsel  which 
decays  or  damps  ;  then  to  dust  over  the  fresh  cuts  some  very 
dry  powder.  Lime  in  powder  is  the  best ;  but  we  use  the  finest 
ashes  fresh  from  under  the  grate,  which  are  nearly  as  good.  If 
the  leaves  of  hung-up  Geraniums  wither  dry,  we  leave  them  till 
spring  ?  if  they  damp,  we  pull  them  off  at  once.] 


TREATMENT  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AFTER 
BLOOMING  IN  A  GREENHOUSE. 

I  HATE  about  forty  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  half  of  them 
are  large' sorts  and  the  others  Pompons.  They  have  just  finished 
flowering  in  a  greenhouse,  and  have  been  cut  down  one  or  two 
days  since.  They  are  throwing  up  a  great,  many  healthy  suckers. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  proper  treatment  to  secure 
fine  plants  for  next  winter?  Should  they  remain  in  the  green- 
house, or  would  they  do  in  a  wooden  garden-frame  on  cinders, 
with  some  mats  for  protection  ?  The  plants  were  all  grown 
from  cuttings  last  spring  from  Mr.  Bird's  nursery.  Ought,  they 
to  be  grown  from  cuttings  taken  now,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
divide  the  roots,  and  when? — Manchester. 

[After  blooming,  all  sorts  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Pompons 
will  do  much  better  than  in  a  greenhouse,  either  in  a  cold  frame 
or  plupged  close  to  a  garden  wall,  to  be  covered  with  mats  and 
straw  in  severe  weather,  as  we  had  to  keep  them  for  many  years. 
They  do  better  if  the  balls  are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
plunged  in  some  light  stuff,  not  wet  or  dry.  Two  days  before 
plunging  them,  however,  the  pots  should  be  well  watered,  and 
they  should  not  receive  more  water  till  the  end  of  March.  The 
glass  should  be  off  entirely  every  fine  day  the  whole  winter 
through,  and  every  night  too  if  one  was  sure  of  the  weather. 
Heavy  rain  is  worse  for  them  than  a  little  froBt.  The  way  the  y 
keep  Cauliflower  plants  for  spring  planting  is  another  good  WOT 
for  Chrysanthemums.  The  reason  for  such  care  is  not  at  all  for 
fear  of  frost  killing  them,  but  to  nurse  up  the  brood  of  suckers 
for  making  the  best  cuttings  of  them  in  April.  After  the  best 
of  them  are  made  into  cuttings  the  balls  may  be  lifted,  and  each 
ball  might  be  divided  into  so  many  pieces,  according  to  its  size, 
and  all  shoots  which  are  then  longer  than  3  inches  may  be  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  and  the  pieces  planted  in  the  open  ground 
for  three  or  four  months.  But  the  very  oldest  way  is  yet  the 
best  way  of  propagating  them  for  private  use — that  is  to  say, 
get  stout,  firm,  stocky,  suckers,  with  3  inches  of  rooted  parts 
from  the  old  balls  at  the  end  of  March,  and  put  them  three  and 
three  in  No.  18-pots  to  begin  with.] 


GEORGE   STEPHENSON   AS  A 
HORTICULTURIST. 
To  young  men  faltering  off  struggling  with  opposing  difficulties, 

Stephenson's  life  gives  lessons  which  should  supply  fresh  vigour. 
No  beginning  could  have  been  more  humble  than  his ;  but  lie 
persevered.  He  had  determined  to  learn,  and  he  did  learn. 
"  To  such  a  resolution  as  his,  nothing  really  beneficial  is  denied." 
The  whole  secret  of  his  success  in  life  was  his  careful  improve- 
ment of  time,  which  is  the  rock  out  of  which  fortunes  are  carved, 
and  great  characters  formed.  He  believed  in  genius  to  the  extent 
that  Buffon  did  when  he  said  that  "Patience  is  genius,"  or  as 
some  other  thinker  has  expressed,  when  he  defined  genius  to  be 
the  power  of  making  efforts.  But  he  never  would  acknowledge 
that  he  was  a  genius,  or  that  he  had  done  anything  which  other 
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men  equally  laborious  'and  persevering  as  himself  could  not  have 
accomplished.  Ha  repeatedly  said  to  the  young  men  about  him, 
"Do  as  I  hare  done — per-evd\ -." 

"  Every  step  of  advance  which  he  made  was  conquered  by 
patient  labour."  .  .  .  "WhetftW  working  as  a  labourer  or  aft 
engineer,  his  mind  was  always  lull  of  the  svork.  He  gave  him- 
self up  thoroughly  to  it.  Like  the  painter,  he  might  have  said 
that  he  had  become  great  by  neglecting  nothing  " 

"He  did  all  thoroughly  and  honestly.  When  a  workman,  he 
put  his  mind  and  energies  into  his  work;  and  when  a  mas  er, 
he  put  his  conscience  and  character  into  it.  The  battle  which 
he  fought  for  the  locomotive  would  have  discouraged  most  other 
men,  but  it  only  served  to  bring  into  pro  ninence  that  energy  and 
determination  which  formed  the  backbone  of  his  character. 
The  leading  engineers  of  the  day  itete  against  him,  without  ex- 
ception; yet  ho  did  not  despair.  He  had  hud  hold  of  a  great 
idea,  and  he  adhered  to  it  ;  his  mind  wa9  locked  and  bolted  to 
the  results.  "I  put  up,"  he  says,  "with  every  rebuff,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  put  down  ;"  and  it  was  this  determined  purpose 
which  secured  the  triumph  of  the  locomotive, 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  G-eorge  Stephenson  almost  entirely 
withdrew  from  the  active  pursuit  of  his  profession  as  a  railway 
engineer.  At  home  he  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  en- 
joying his  garden  and  his  grounds,  indulging  his  love  of  nature, 
which  through  his  busy  life  had  never  left  him. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  horticultural  pursuits,  carrying 
into  them  the  same  inquiring  and  inventive  spirit  and  the  same 
determined  persistence  which  formed  so  large  an  element  of  his 
character.  He  was  now  as  eager  to  excel  all  other  growers  of 
exotic  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  as  he  had  been  to  surpass  his 
native  villagers  in  the  production  of  gigantic  Cabbages  some  thirty 
years  before.  He  had  a  fine  house  built,  68  feet  in  length,  and 
a  vinery  140  feet.  The  workmen  were  never  idle  about  the  gar- 
den, and  the  additions  to  the  structures  proceeded,  until  at  length 
he  had  no  fewer  than  ten  glass  forcing-houses,  heated  with  hot 
water,  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  that  neighbour- 
hood. At  one  of  the  eouuty  agricultural  meetings  he  said  that 
he  intended  yet  to  grow  Pine  Apples  as  big  as  Pumpkins. 

The  only  man  to  whom  he  would  "  knock  under "  was  his 
friend  Paxton,  the  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  he 
was  so  old  in  the  service  and  so  skilful,  that  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  beat  him.  Yet  his  Queen  Pines  did  take  the  first  prize 
at  a  competition  with  the  Duke,  though  this  was  not  until 
shortly  after  his  death,  when  the  plants  had  become  more  fully 
grown.  His  Grapes  also  recently  took  the  first  prize  in  competi- 
tion with  all  England.  He  was  extremely  successful  in  pro- 
ducing Melons,  having  invented  a  method  of  suspending  them  in 
baskets  of  wire  gauze,  which,  by  relieving  the  stalk  from  tension, 
allowed  nutrition  to  proceed  more  easily,  and  enabled  the  fruit 
to  grow  more  freely  and  ripen  thoroughly. 

He  took  much  pride  in  his  growth  of  Cucumbers.  He  raised 
them  very  fine  and  large,  but  could  not  make  them  grow  straight. 
Place  them  as  he  would,  notwithstanding  all  his  propping  them 
and  humouring  them  by  modifying  the  application  of  heat  and 
the  admission  of  light  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object, 
they  would  insist  on  growing  in  their  own  crooked  way.  At  last 
he  had  a  number  of  glass  cylinders  made,  into  each  of  which  a 
growing  Cucumber  was  inserted.  Thus  restrained,  the  unwilling 
fruit  yielded  to  his  guiding  hand.  Carrying  one  of  the  new  pro- 
ducts into  his  house  one  day,  and  exhibiting  it  to  a  party  of 
visitors,  he  told  them  of  the  expedient  he  had  adopted,  and 
added,  gleefully,  "  I  think  I  have  bothered  them  noo ! " 

He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  keep  bees.  The  cause 
of  failure  was  a  puzzle ;  but  one  day  his  acute  powers  of  obser- 
vation enabled  him  to  unravel  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  he  resided  he  saw  some  bees  trying  to  rise  from  amongst 
the  grass,  laden  with  honey  and  pollen.  They  were  already  ex- 
hausted, as  if  by  long  flying,  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  that 
the  height  at  which  the  house  stood  above  the  bees'  feeding- 
ground  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  reach  their  hives  when 
heavy  laden,  and  hence  they  sunk  worn  out  with  the  effort.  He 
stated  the  case  to  Jesse,  the  naturalist,  who  concurred  in  his  view 
as  to  the  cause  of  failure,  and  was  much  impressed  with  the 
keenness  of  observation  which  had  led  to  its  solution. — L., 
(American  Gardener's  Monthly.) 


To  Pbevent  Nails  Rusting. — The  rusting  (and  consequent 
loosening)  of  nails  employed  to  fasten  the  branches  of  fruit  trees, 
&c,  to  walls  can  be  prevented  in  a  great  measure  by  driving 


into  the  wall  at  tho  same  time  with  the  nail,  and  in  contact 
with  it,  a  small  piece  of  zinc— (American  Patent  OMjit  Re- 
port, 1861.) 

GAZANIA  SPLENDENS   AS   A   BEDDEE. 

Apteu  all  that  has  been  said  against  Gazai.ia  aplgfiflens'  as  not 
good  for  bedding  purposes,  I  must  still  uphold  it.  With  me 
here  (north  of  Dublin),  it  has  bicn  the  most .  attract ;  I  ' 
the  garden,  admired  by  every  one  who  saw  it.  They  were 
planted  out  the  third  week  in  May,  and  from  thai  time  to  the 
12th  of  November  it  was  the  most  showy  bed  in  the  garden. 
The  chief  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  get  the  plants  on  forward  before 
turning  out.  In  short,  mine  were  in  full  flower  when  planted 
out.  And  as  regards  the  closing  up  of  the  flowers,  I  had  no 
occasion  to  follow  Mr.  Beaton's  plan,  for  they  were  constantly 
open,  although  raining  for  days  together,  aid  as  beautiful  as 
ever,  and  not  at  all  closing  at  nights.  1  intend  using  it  on  a 
much  larger  scale  next  year. — E.  "Welch,  Gardener  to  the 
Bishop  oj  Kihnore,  Cavan. 


EDGES  FOR  WALKS. 

Wheee  gravel  walks  are  made  through  lawns  or  edged  with 
grass,  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  insert  narrow  strips  of 
slate  along  the  edges,  so  that  the  walk  may  be  salted  to  kill  the 
weeds  without  damaging  the  grass  edge,  the  slate  being  just 
level  with  the  gravel  ? — \B. 

[A.  better  plan  has  been  in  use  in  some  places,  which  is  to  lay 
narrow  strips  of  slate  flat  under  the  edge  of  the  turf  along  the 
walk  ;  then  the  edge  of  the  verge  or  turf  cannot  root  out  into 
the  gravel,  and  no  weeds  will  come  that  way — that  is,  from  the 
rooting  of  the  grass,  and  when  the  walk  is  salted  the  grass  takes 
no  hurt.  The  roller  would  either  level  your  slate  with  the 
gravel,  or  else  leave  a  rib  of  gravel  there.  You  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  salt  encourages  weeds  in  some  walks.  It  is  an  old 
saying,  "  Kill  ten  weeds  with  salt,  and  twenty  weeds  will  come 
to  the  funeral."] 


PRUNING  THE  PEAR  TREE. 

Oe  a'l  our  hardy  fruits,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  which  is  more 
generally  mismanaged,  with  regard  to  pruning,  than  the  Pear. 
In  our  perambulations  through  the  country,  we  too  generally 
find  both  espalier  and  wall  trees  encumbered  with  a  thicket  of 
long  barren  spurs,  producing  crops  of  most  luxuriant  breast- 
wood,  which  is  annually  removed,  but  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  equally  useless  growth  of  shoots.  In  most  old  gardens 
we  find  large  Pear  trees,  which  are  mere  sterile  incumbrances, 
and  it  has  often  fallen  to  our  lot  to  have  heard  the  border  or  the 
climate  roundly  abused  as  the  cause  of  unproductiveness,  when 
the  main  fault  has  been  the  injudicious  treatment  which  the 
trees  have  received  from  the  hands  of  the  pruuer.  Success  in 
obtaining  fruit  must,  however,  after  all  depend  upon  favourable 
springs  for  the  blossoms  to  open  and  set ;  but  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  judicious  pruner  always  to  have  his  trees  in  a  pro- 
ductive state,  just  as  much  as  the  unskilful  ones  succeeded  in 
perfecting  their  abortions. 

We  often  find  the  Pear  trained  in  the  fan-shaped  manner — a 
mode  most  ineligible  for  it.  For  wall  trees  there  is  no  plan  so 
good  as  horizontal  training.  We  have 
ourselves  adopted  a  mode  which  we  find 
answers  admirably  ;  it  is,  to  train  a  single 
shoot  till  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  wall, 
then  two  horizontal  branches,  and  from 
these  pendent  equidistant  branches  on  each 
side  of  the  stem— thus  (fig.  1).  We  find 
that  in  all  fruit  trees  the  finest  produce  is 
yielded  at  the  extremities  of  long  branches, 
from  the  sap  being  more  highly  elaborated. 
This  mode  of  training  gives  this  advantage 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  pendulous 
branches  are  very  fruitful.  Trees  thus 
trained,  and  alternating  with  horizontally 
trained  ones,  have  a  most  pleasing  effect, 
both  in  a  useful  and  artistic  sense. 

To  balance  the  energies  of  his  tree  must 

be  the  great  aim  of  the  pruner;  he  must 

endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  huppy  medium 

Fiif.  l.  between  weakness  and  excessive  vigour,  by 
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checking  the  strong  and  encouraging  the  weaker  growths  ;  and 
whatever  the  subject  with  which  he  has  to  do  may  be,  he  must 
ever  br-ar  in  mind  the  importance  of  having  no  more  shoots 
than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  light ;  this,  in  our 
climate,  is  of  an  importance  not  to  be  overrated,  seeing  what  a 
large  proportion  of  dull,  damp,  sunless,  suicidal  days  our 
summers  are  made  up  of.  The  continental  gardeners,  par- 
ticularly the  French,  with  all  their  advantages  as  to  steady 
summers,  and  more  genial  suns,  attach  great  value  to  reducing 
the  amount  of  summer  growth  by  timely  pinching,  or  preventive 
pruning,  and  were  the  system,  with  root-pruning,  more  generally 


/f^>: 
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practised,  the  most  happy  results  must  follow.  Having  premised 
thus  much,  we  will  now  proceed  to  explain  : — firstly,  the  for- 
mation of  the  horizontally  trained  tree;  secondly,  the  mode  of 
bearing,   and  management  of  the  spur?  ;  thirdly,  the  pendulous 


or  quenonille  mode  of  training;  fouithly,  the  pyramidal  or 
modern  French  mode;  these  three  modes  comprising  the  most 
valuable  and  useful  forms  in  which  Pear  trees  are  trained. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  one-year-old  or  maiden  Pear  tree,  which  it 
is  intended  to  train  horizontally.  To  effect  this,  it  must  be 
shortened  at  the  time  of  winter  pruning  to  three  buds,  a,  a,  a, 
one  of  which  is  to  form  the  central  stem,  and  the  other  two  the 
bearing  side  branches.  The  middlo  shoot  must  be  trained  per- 
pendicularly, and  the  other  two  may  at  first  be  laid  at  about  an 
angle  of  45°,  to  be  brought  to  a  right  angle  with  the  main  stem 
at  the  next  winter  arrangement.  The  following  season  our  tvee 
will  be  represented  by  fig.  3,  and  the  centre  shoot  must  again  be 
shortened  to  three  buds,  leaving  about  a  foot  or  14  inches 
between  them  and  the  lower  branches  formed  in  the  previous 
year  ;  the  buds  not  intended  to  grow  shoidd  be  rubbed  off.  If 
the  central  shoot  grows  vigorously  another  pair  of  horizontal 
branches  may  be  obtained  by  pinching  it  at  the  proper  distance, 
at  midsummer.  Ttiis  is  very  desirable,  as  you  thus  get  two  sets 
of  shoots  for  one,  in  the  same  space  of  time — an  object  of  much 
importance  in  furnishing  a  wall.  A  repetition  of  this  course  of 
treatment  will  furnish  the  space  allotted,  whether  of  wall  or 
espalier  rail. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  two-year-old  shoot,  with  naturally-formed 
blossoni'buds.  The  fruit  of  the  Pear  and  Apple  is  produced 
upon  short  studs  or  spurs,  which  proceed  laterally  and  termi- 
nally from  the  main  branches.  To  have  the  branches  regularly 
covered  with  fruit-spurs  must,  therefore,  be  tlie  object  of  the 
pruner.  In  the  second  year  after  the  shoots  which  are  to  be 
the  bearing  branches  are  formed,  the  buds  along  them  will 
produce  shoots  which  may  be  treated  in  two  or  three  different 
manners,  with  the  same  object  in  view.  The  old  practice  was 
to  allow  them  to  grow  a  considerable  length,  and  then  prune 
them  back  almost  to  their  base,  but  from  the  crowded  confusion 
in  which  such  wood  had  grown,  the  leaves  could  only  imper- 
fectly perform  their  functions,  and  instead  of  organising  fruit- 
buds  for  another  year,  another  crop  of  barren  Bhoots  was  gene- 
rally produced.  It  is  now  found  more  judicious  to  stop  them 
when  they  have  attained  the  length  of  2  inches  or  3  inches ;  the 
result  of  this  is,  that  embryo  fruit-buds  are  formed  at  the  base 
of  each  shoot  so  treated.  We  have  also  successfully  practised 
the  following  mode — namely,  when  the  shoots  have  grown  to 
9  inches  or  a  foot  in  length  we  break  them  through,  leaving 
them  suspended  by  a  portion  of  the  bark.  The  light  that  is 
admitted  to  the  unmutilated  base-leaves  increases  their  ela- 
borative  power,  and  the  sap  is  partially  repulsed  at  the  fracture, 
to  be  expended  in  forming  embryo  fruit- buds,  two  or  three  of 
which  will  be  found  at   the  bsse  of  each  shoot  in  the  autumn 


(see  Jig.  5).  Careful  root-pruning  will  always  control  vigour 
and  tend  to  induce  fruitfulness.  A  watchful  eye  must  be  kept 
to  have  the  fruitful  spurs  short  and  close  to  the  wall,  without 
which  caution  they  will  elongate  and  look  unsightly,  exposing 
the  blossoms  to  greater  risk  of  injury  from  Iroct,  by  removing 
them  from  the  shelter  of  the  wall.  In  fig.  6,  a  represents  a  spur 
'•mil  which  a  fruit  was  produced  last  year.     At  its  base  will  be 
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seen  an  embryo  leaf-bud,  i,  to  which  it  must  be  cut  back  ;  this 
will,  in  tlio  ensuing  season,  become  a  blossom-bud :  e,  winch 


will  produce  fruit  in  the  third  year,  other  circumstances  being 
favourable,  and  the  process  of  shortening  must  again  be  repeated. 
If  spurs  become  long  and  do 
not  indicate  buds  at  their  base, 
they  may  be  cut  back,  leaving  a 
shoulder  (Jiff.  7),  from  which  a 
bud,  or  buds,  are  almost  sure  to 
proceed  in  the  following  spring. 
These  observations  apply  to  the 
Pear  tree  whether  against  a 
wall,  an  espalier,  a  pyramid,  or 
pendulous-trained  tree. 

The  quenouille  or  tying-down 
system  has  long  been  practised 
in  continental  gardenB,  and  it  is 
one  which  was  also  adopted 
long  ago  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don. From  a  central  stem 
tables  of  shoots,  at  regular  dis- 
tances, diverge,  and  are  trained 
down  to  a  circular  hoop,  to 
which  their  points  are  fastened  ;  during  the  summer  all  the 
young  shoots,  excepting  the  leading  one,  are  bent  and  tied  down, 
to  check  luxuriance  and  induce  the  formation  of  fruit-studs  at 
their  base,  to  which,  at  the  winter  thinning,  they  are  pruned 
back.  We  have  practised  this  plan  extensively,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  we  fracture  the  summer  shoots  instead  of  tying 
them  down,  for  the  good  effect  of  which  we  again  refer  to  Jig.  5. 
The  word  quenouille  is  French,  and  signifies  a  distaff,  in  allusion 
to  the  shape  of  the  tree. 

Pyramidal  training,  as  its  name  implies,  presumes  a  tree  to  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  or  pyramid  ;  and  to  be  perfect,  it  should 
be  clothed  with  fruit-bearing  spurs  from  its  base  to  its  summit. 
As  it  is  the  most  natural  form  in  which  Pear  trees  can  be  trained, 
so  is  it  also  the  most  advantageous,  by  the  very  equal  amount  of 
light  which  is  afforded  to  the  lower,  as  well  as  to  the  upper, 
branches  and  leaves.  It  is  of  moment,  in  this  sunless  climate  to 
adopt  such  a  mode  of  training  as  will  expose  the  largest  surface 
of  foliage  to  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  influence  ;  and,  next 
to  wall-training,  no  other  plan  affords  this  advantage  in  an  equal 


Fig.  7. 


ratio.  Another  great  advantage  is  the  economy  of  space,  thus 
enabling  the  amateur,  with  a  few  rods  of  ground,  to  combine  the 
multum  of  horticultural  interest  with  tlio  minimum  of  space. 
To  those  who  would  do  this,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth's  admirable  little 
treatise,  "The  Amateur  Fruit  Garden."  He  strongly  recom- 
mends Quince  stocks  for  pyramidal  Pears,  and  certainly,  in 
situations  where  they  flourish,  they  are  excellent  ;  but  on  many 
dry,  gravelly  soils  they  only  languish  and  die,  this  stock  re- 
quiring a  strong,  moist,  unctuous  loam  to  grow  in.  In  such 
soil  Pears  or  Quince  stocks,  root-pruned  so  as  to  become  a  mas.- 
of  small  hair-like  fibres,  and  the  shoots  pinched  on  the  plan  of 
M.  Cappe  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle)  are  interesting,  satisfac- 
tory, and  beautiful  objects. 

We  will  suppose  a  young  tree  planted  to  form  a  pyramid.  In 
the  first  year  it  will  put  forth  four  or  6ve  young  3hoots.  Select 
that  which  is  most  suited  for  a  leader,  and  pinch  the  points  of  all 
the  rest  when  they  have  grown  to  the  length  of  2  inches. 
Should  they  push  again  repeat  the  process,  making  occasional 
exception  in  favour  of  shoots  which  are  too  vigorous,  and  taking 
care  not  to  pinch  the  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  tree  so  closely  as 
those  of  the  upper  part,  in  order  to  induce  the  pyramidal  form 
required.  Sometimes  the  pinching  severely  causes  the  young 
shoot  so  operated  upon  to  die  off,  and  converts  the  embryo  spurs 
at  its  base  into  shoots.  This  is,  however,  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  which  is,  that  the  shoots  so  pinched  remain 
stationary  and  form  fruit-spurs  at  the  base.  A  few  of  the  shoots 
may  require  a  little  regulation  by  tying  out  when  the  tree  is 
young,  so  as  to  insure  regular  shape. 

The  management  of  Pears  as  standard  orchard  trees  has  been 
so  often  explained,  and  is  so  generally  understood,  that  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  advert  to  it  in  this  paper. 

THE    APPLE. 

The  Apple  is  so  similar  in  its  mode  of  bearing  to  the  Pear, 
that  it  would  be  mere  tautology  to  illustrate  it.  The  mode  of 
training,  too,  which  is  most  generally  in  use  (the  horizontal)  is 
common  to  both  fruits,  and  need  not  be  again  explained.  But, 
although  this  is  the  case,  we  are  convinced  that  the  pyramidal, 
or  even  the  quenouille,  mode,  would  answer  admirably  if  the 
kinds  were  worked  upon  the  dwarf  or  paradise  stock,  and 
treated  as  directed  for  the  Pear,  both  as  to  summer  and  root- 
pruning.  Such  little  symmetrical  pyramids  of  fruit  are  most 
interesting  objects,  and  have  the  concomitant  advantage  of 
doing  little  injury  to  the  neighbouring  crops. 

Some  years  ago  there  existed,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  Chiswick,  a  row  of  Apple  trees  (standards),  the 
points  of  whose  branches  were  pulled  down  by  strings,  and 
which  were  trained  in  the  shape  of  a  balloon  j  they  were  pretty 
and  very  fruitful.  Other  modes  of  training  might  be  adverted 
to,  but  as  many  of  them  are  more  fanciful  than  useful,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Loudon's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening," 
in  which  full  descriptions  will  be  found. 

When  treating  of  pendulous  training,  we  omitted  to  mention 
the  good  effects  of  it  on  a  number  of  fruit  trees  at  Spring  Grove, 
then  the  seat  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  It  was  here,  if  we  mistake 
not,  that  we  first  saw  it  adopted  as  a  system,  under  the  personal 
direction  of  that  talented  and  erudite  philosopher.  His  trees 
were  trained  up  one  side  of  a  wall,  over  the  coping,  and  down 
the  other. — H.  Bailey,  Gardener,  Nuneham. 


WALL  BOEDER  FOE  PEACHES. 

I  have  erected  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  growing  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  the  level  of  the  garden  being  3  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground  on  the  outer  side  ;  the  wall  is  built  upon  arches 
and  the  soil  is  a  strong  loam.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
inform  me  if  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  border  by  throwing  out 
the  soil,  and  placing  at  the  bottom  a  quantity  of  stones  or  brick- 
ends  for  drainage.  I  wish  also  to  know  the  best  mode  of 
making  the  border  to  insure  good  plants  and  fruit. — J.  E.  S. 

[You  ought  to  have  stated  what  the  subsoil  of  your  garden 
consists  of,  and,  also,  whether  it  inclines  to  the  south  or  any 
other  Quarter  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  quite  level.  If  you  have  a 
clay  subsoil,  then  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the 
soil  and  place  under  it  a  layer  of  stones  or  brickbats  at  least  from 
6  inches  to  9  inches  thick.  In  the  front  of  your  border  you 
ought  to  have  a  good  open  drain  below  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  and  that  bottom  should  incline  to  it  so  that  all  the 
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superfluous  water  in  wet  seasons  should  run  down  into  the  drain. 
Then,  if  the  subsoil  is  clay,  or  even  gravel,  the  roots  of  the 
Peach  and  .Nectarine  trees  should  be  prevented  running  down 
into  it ;  for,  if  they  do,  tho  trees  will  soon  canker  and  whole 
branches  die  off  suddenly.  Tho  best  preventive  for  such  a 
catastrophe  is  to  lay  upon  the  drainage  a  coating  of  concrete, 
3  inches,  made  of  lime  and  sand,  made  into  mortar  and  well 
rolled.  Whatever  may  be  the  subsoil,  it  is  still  advisable  to  form 
the  border  systematically  in  order  to  have  healthy  trees  and 
good  fruit.  The  soil  you  state  is  a  strong  loam.  Soils  of  that 
character  aiv  naturally  retentive  of  moisture,  and  that  is 
another  reason  why  you  should  drain  the  soil  effectually  in  the 
manner  described.  The  soil  would  be  much  improved  if  it  was 
mixed  throughout  with  old  lime  rubbish,  bits  of  bricks,  or  small 
stones.  Such  a  mixture  would  keep  it  open  and  allow  the  roots 
to  run  amongst  it  more  freely.  Stone  fruits  of  all  kinds  do  best 
and  live  longest  in  a  calcareous  soil  providing  it  is  of  a  good 
depth.  Such  being  the  fact,  the  addition  of  lime  rubbish  sup- 
plies a  strong  soil  such  as  you  say  yours  is,  with  that  substance 
so  useful  to  them.] 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Dec.  30, 
C.  W.  Dilke,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  Chairman  addressed 
the  Meeting  on  this  occasion  relative  to  the  great  loss  the  So- 
ciety had  sustained  by  the  lamented  death  of  its  late' President 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  and  read  the  spontaneous  and 
gracious  communication  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  Society,  a  copy 
of  which  appeared  in  our  Number  of  last  week.  The  following 
address  of  condolence  to  Her  Majesty,  prepared  by  the  Council 
and  forwarded  in  the  usual  way,  was  also  read  : — 

ADDRESS  FROM  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  TO 
THE  QUEEM. 

"May  it  tlease  your  Majesi-v, 

"We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  subjects,  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  humbly  approach 
your  Majesty  in  your  deep  affliction,  trusting  that  our  profound  respect  for 
the  memory  of  His  Royal  Highness,  our  late  lamented  President,  and  our 
loyal  devotion  to  your  Majesty,  may  entitle  us  to  offer  our  tribute  of  condo- 
lence and  sympa'hy. 

'•  M'lule,  in  common  with  our  fellow  subjects,  we  grieve  the  loss  of  His 
Royal  Highness  to  the  nation,  and  as  the  Consort  of  your  Majesty,  and  while 
with  others  we  respected  and  admired  his  character,  the  kindly  courtesy 
which  marked  his  intercourse  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  had 
generated  amongst  us  feelings  of  personal  attachment,  w  hich  are  now  folio  wed 
by  deep  and  heart  felt  sorrow  for  his  loss. 

"In  our  late  President  we  have  to  mourn  ore  who— when  the  Society 
which  we  represent  was  on  the  point  of  extinction— raised,  revived,  and 
guided  it  through  difficulties,  which  he  alone  would  have  enabled  it  to  sur- 
mount, and  it  is  with  the  deepest  gratitude  that  we  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tion to  His  laic  Koyal  Highness  for  assistance  given  at  a  period  when  he  must 
have  been  convinced  that  laborious  peisonal  exertion  on  his  part  could 
iilone  restore  this  Society  to  prosperity. 

"  Although  the  present  condition  of  the  Society  is  such,  t.,at  the  Gardens 
at  South  Kensington  constitute  a  worthy  monument  of  the  genius  and  skill 
of  our  late  President,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  our  work  is  not  yet  finished  ; 
that  while  great  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  that,  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  our  President  at  a  moment 
when  his  directing  mind  and  fostering  careaie  doubly  necessary. 

"  We  humbly  assure  your  Majesty  that  it  will  be  our 'unceasing  endeavour  to 
complete  the  various  unfinished  designs  of  our  late  lamented  President,  and 
that  we  feel,  by  executing  them  with  fidelity,  we  shall  best  testify  the  pro- 
found respect  we  entertain  for  his  memory. 

"  Whilst  we  bow  submissively  to  the  Divine  will,  we  earnestly  pray  that 
He  who  has  smitten  may  also  heal,  and  that  your  Majesty  may  experience  in 
this  hour  of  bitter  trial  the  fulness  of  those  consolations  which  The  Comforter 
alone  can  give." 


The  following,  on  which  the  reader's  heart  will  furnish  a  jus* 
commentary,  is  a  copy  of  an  autograph  letter  from  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society : — 

"  Gentlemen,  "  Osborne,  Dec.  2Slh,  1861. 

"  Prostrated  with  overwhelming  grief,  and  able,  at  present,  to  turn  her 
th  ughts  but  to  -  ne  object,  the  Queen,  my  mother,  has  constantly  in  he 
niind  the  anxious  desire  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  him  whose  good 
and  glorious  character  the  whole  nation  in  its  sorrow  so  justly  appreciates. 

"Actuated  by  this  constantly  recurring  wish,  the  Queen  has  commanded 
me  to  recall  to  your  recollection  that  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
assent  to  a  proposal  to  place  a  statue  of  herself  upon  the  memorial  of  the 


Great  Exhibition   of  1861,  which  it  was  intended  to  erect  in  the  New 
Horticultural  Gardens. 

"The  char  icteristic  modesty  and  self-denial  of  mv  deeply  lamented  father 
had  induced  him  to  interpose  to  prevent  his  own  statue  from  tilling  that 
position,  which  properly  belonged  to  it,  upon  a  memorial  to  that  great 
undertaking  which  sprung  fiom  the  thought  of  his  enlightened  mind,  and 
was  carried  through  to  a  termination  of  unexampled  success  by  bis  un- 
ceasing superintendence. 

"It  would  however  mow,  Her  Majesty  directs  me  to  say,  be  most  hurtful 
to  her  feelings  were  any  other  statue  to  surmount  this  memorial  but  that 
of  the  great,  good  Prince,  my  dearly  beloved  father,  to  «  hose  honour  it  is 
in  reality  raised. 

"  The  Queen,  therefore,  would  anxiously  desire  that,  instead  of  her 
statue,  that  of  her  beloved  husband  should  slano  upon  this  memorial. 

"Anxious,  however  humbly,  to  testify  my  respectful  and  heartfelt 
affection  for  the  best  of  fathers,  and  the  gratitude  and  devotion  of  my 
sorrowing  heart,  I  have  sought,  and  have  wi  h  thankfulness  obtained,  the 
permission  of  the  Queen  my  mother  to  offer  the  feeble  tribute  of  the  admi- 
ration and  love  of  a  bereaved  son,  by  presenting  the  statue  thus  proposed 
to  be  placed  in  the  gardens  under  your  management. 
"  I  remain,  Gentlemen,  vours, 

""ALBERT  EDWARD. 

"To  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council,  summoned  on  Thursday, 
Jan.    2,   to   receive   this   letter,   the   following   resolution    was 
"  to:  — 


"  That  under  the  lamentable  and  affecting  circumstances  in  which  the 
Council  are  placed  by  the  irreparable  loss  which  they,  in  common  w  ith  the 
nation,  have  sustained  by  the  decease  of  their  late  President,  the  gracious 
otter  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  accepted,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  should  be  assured  that  they  contemplate  the  loss  of  Her 
Majesty's  statue  with  regret." 


RETURN  OF  MR.  FORTUNE. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  return  to  this  country 
of  Mr.  Fortune  from  the  East.  He  arrived  in  London  on 
Friday  last  in  excellent  health,  and  has  brought  with  him  many 
rare  and  valuable  plants,  several  of  which  will  excite  great  floral 
interest  from  their  being  adapted  for  open-air  cultivation.  Among 
them  are  new  Lilies,  Convallarias,  Primulas  of  extraordinary 
character,  and  a  rich  collection  of  variegated  plants  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  introduced. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  December  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was- 
held  on  the  2nd  of  that  month,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the 
President]  J.  W.  Dougles,  Esq.  The  alterations  lately  made  in 
the  Society's  apartments  have  tended  materially  to  the  comfort 
of  the  members,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  pro- 
posed removal  of  the  Society  to  other  quarters  unnecessary. 
The  Meeting  was  very  fully  attended,  and  many  very  interesting 
novelties  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  Barnard  brought  an  extensive  series  of  Coleoptera  from 
Smyrna  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Stevens  a  beautiful  collection  of  Butterflies 
formed  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  in  the  island  of  Mysol  near  New 
Guinea.  The  announcement  with  which  he  accompanied  this 
exhibition  of  the  probable  return  of  Mr.  Wallace  from  the  islands 
of  the  eastern  archipelago  (where  he  has  made  such  large  and 
valuable  collections  in  various  departments  of  zoology),  in  the 
spring  of  next  year,  was  received  with  regret,  although  it  was 
stated  that  he  would  probably  leave  one  or  more  collectors 
behind  him. 

Mr.  Adam  White  exhibited  some  specimens  of  a  species 
belonging  to  the  Neuropterous  genus  Mantispa,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  of  specimens  had  been  developed  in  the 
entomological-room  of  the  British  Museum,  in  a  very  remarkable 
Wasps'-nest  lately  received  from  Monte  Video,  formed  by  Mjza- 
petra  scutellaris,  a  species  which  Mr.  White  asserted  is  a  honey- 
gatherer.  On  a  section  of  the  nest  being  made,  it  was  found  to 
consist  of  nearly  twenty  combs  formed  of  a  papyraceous  sub- 
stance; and  although  no  iarvse  or  pupa?  of  the  Wasps  were 
found  in  it,  a  number  of  the  Mantispse  were  found  alive,  and 
which  exhibited  their  natural  ferocious  habits,  seizing  and  preying 
upon  small  insects  offered  to  them.  Mr.  White  also  rilled 
attention  to  a  small  Beetle  belonging  to  the  family  Buprestidse, 
and  differing  from  every  species  hithorto  known  of  that  exten- 
sive family,  in  having  two  short  horns  in  front  of  the  head. 
Mr.  White  proposed  to  form  it  into  a  now  genus  allied  to 
Anthaxia. 

Mr.  Machin  exhibited  a  specimen  of  jEthia  emortualis,  a 
species  of  Pyralidse  taken  in  Epping  Forest.      The  species  is 
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rare  in  southern  Europe,  and  only  a  single  specimen  had  pre- 
viously been  taken  in  this  country  near  Henley-on-Thames. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  read  a  paper  on  the  British  species  of  the 
genus  Gyrophama  belonging  to  the  Coleopterous  family  Staphy- 
linidse.  He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Xschnoglossa  corticina, 
a  species  of  the  same  family  hitherto  unrecorded  as  British. 

Mr.  Francis  Walker  communicated  a  paper  containing  de- 
scriptions of  new  species  of  exotic  Lepidopterous  insects  in  the 
collections  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Saunders  and  Fry. 

Mr.  D'Urban  exhibited  a  beautiful  series  of  Lepidopterous 
insects  formed  by  himself  in  South  Africa.  The  collection 
contains  a  uumber  of  new  species  of  Pieridfe,  Polyommati,  fco. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Trimen,  of  Cape  Town,  was  also  read, 
containing  descriptions  of  new  species  of  Butterflies  inhabiting 
South  Africa,  belonging  to  the  families  Satyridre,  Ljcaenida?,  and 
Hesperiidre.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Borne  of  these  supposed 
new  species  have  been  previously  published  in  Sweden  by 
M.  Wellengren. 

The  President  announced  that  in  compliance  with  a  wish 
generally  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  the  chair  at 
the  monthly  Meetings  would  henceforth  be  taken  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  instead  of  eight  o'clock  as  heretofore. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Cottage  Gaeden.* — It  has  been  said  that  an  Irishman 
promptly  undertakes  to  do  anything  and  everything  ;  that  an 
Englishman  is  similarly  self-reliant  if  well  paid  for  the  attempt ; 
but  that  a  Scotchman  will  undertake  no  work  that,  he  does  not 
know  he  can  execute  well.  The  little  work  before  us  is  no 
exception  to  this  estimate  of  our  northern  friends,  for  Mr. 
Audereon  has  composed  it  excellently.  It  was  originally  a 
lecture  delivered  upon  cottage  gardening,  was  published  at  the 
request  of  his  audience,  and  is  now  in  its  second  edition.  It 
gives  concise  correct  directions  for  the  management  of  the  culi- 
nary vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  usually  cultivated  by  amateurs 
in  small  gardens  as  well  as  the  kinds  to  be  preferred.  It  is  a 
good  -and  safe  guide. 

The  Histoeical  FiNGEK-POST.f — This  is  a  most  useful  book, 
but  its  title  does  not  do  it  justice.  A  finger-post  only  points  to 
what  you  want  to  arrive  at,  but  in  these  pages  are  contained 
the  very  objects  themselves.  It  is  a  very  excellent  collection  of 
brief  explanations  of  events  and  things  in  history,  science,  &c, 
which  writers  upon  such  subjects  are  obliged  to  suppose  their 
readers  understand.  Thus  such  writers  talk  of  "  The  Seven- 
years  War,"  "  The  Ban,"  Argentine  Republic,  Sbirri,  Elixer  of 
Life,  Patient  Grizel,  Catching  a  Tartar,  Dies  Ira?,  Jesuits'  Bark, 
Bawbee,  &o.,  &c,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  readers  proceed 
without  knowing,  though  they  wish  to  know,  and  must  know 
before  they  can  understand  the  subject  thoroughly,  what  those 
events  and  things  are.  Now  this  book  explains  what  they  are, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  cheap  mine 
of  useful  information. 


GENERALLY  USEFUL  CULTIVATORS. 

{Continued  from  page  191.) 


COW-MANAGEMENT. 

I  MUST  suppose  there  are  many  readers  of  The  Jouenai  oi 
Hoeticuxtttke  in  situations  similar  to  my  own  ;  some,  doubt- 
less, much  better  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  hand  than 
myself.  Others  there  may  be  not  so  well  acquainted  ;  and  it  is 
to  them  that  the=e  preparatory  remarks  are  intended,  or  to 
such  as  may  from  time  to  time  enter  their  ranks. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  by  your  able  writers,  that  it  is 
not  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  that  is  required  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  this  or  that  undertaking,  but  the  diligent  and  proper 
carrying  out  the  knowledge  already  obtained  and  the  knowledge 
daily  acquired.  In  these  days  of  railroad  travelling  the  com- 
mercial man  must  be  systematic  and  punctual.     When  he  leaves 

•  The  Cottage  Garden,  and  How  to  Manage  It.  By  James  Anderson' 
Meadowbwnk,  Uddingston.    London,  S.  O.  Bceton. 

+  The  Historical  Finger-post,  a  Handy  Book  of  Terms,  Phrases,  Epithets, 
Cognomens,  Allusions,  &c.,  in  Connection  with  Universal  History.  By  L\ 
Shelton.    London,  Lockwood  &  Co. 


his  hotel  in  the  morning,  he  knows  his  business  must  be  done 
by  such  an  hour,  otherwise  he  loses  the  train  to  his  next  town 
of  business,  which  involves  another  night's  expenses,  reduces  the 
profits  for  the  day,  and  disarranges  the  next  day's  advices.  So 
it  is  wiili  the  gardener,  generally  useful  cook,  and  maid  of  all 
work.  "  The  soul  of  business  is  punctuality  ;"  and  the  man 
that  wishes  to  make  his  undertakings  pay  must  keep  railroad 
time. 

Yes,  and  the  clergyman  and  the  doctor  in  every  village,  and 
the  merchant  and  manufacturer  with  residences  in  the  countrv, 
can  farm  their  few  acres  of  land,  deriving  all  the  advantages  "of 
country  life,  and  make  it  pay;  and  the  gardener,  either  single- 
handed  or  otherwise,  can  take  the  whole  management  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  his  master  will  pay  him  for  it. 

We  will  suppose  a  gentleman  struggling  on  with  the  diffi- 
culties generally  complained ;  and  John  Jones  the  gardener, 
having  picked  up  a  pair  of  magnifying-glasses,  and,  trying  them 
on,  fancies  he  can  see  objects  plainer  than  heretofore,  says  to  his 
master  that,  with  his  permission,  he  will  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  by  placing  the  odd  man  or  boy  at  his  dis- 
posal. And  we  must  suppose  that  there  are  two  at  leaBt,  if  not 
three  cows  (and  there  is  more  advantage  in  keeping  three  cows 
than  two  if  there  is  land  sufficient)  ;  and  although  there  is 
plenty  of  grass  in  most  places,  yet  he  gives  the  cows  a  little  hay 
at  milking-time  morning  and  evening,  but  let  it  be  eaten  up 
clean  each  time.  If  you  do  not  find  any  increase  in  milk  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  cream,  and  the  butter  will  be  of  a  better 
quality,  and  the  cows  will  be  much  healthier.  If  the  hay  is  at 
all  brown  in  the  middle  of  the  rick,  give  the  cows  the  outsides 
— it  is  better  for  milch  cows,  and  let  the  coachman  have  the 
brown  for  his  horses,  you  will  please  him  by  so  doing.  Should 
your  fields  be  small,  and  one  of  them  lies  dry  and  sound  at 
bottom,  and  if  facing  the  south  the  better,  keep  the  cows  out  of 
that  as  much  as  you  can.  If  the  spring  should  be  at  all  favour- 
able the  young  grass  will  soon  spring  up  with  the  old,  and  the 
hay  that  is  used  now  will  be  saved  in  the  spring,  and  then  yon 
can  turn  out  the  first  cow  that  calves.  The  cows  can  be  changed 
to  advantage  in  the  other  fields  as  often  as  you  like. 

The  man,  perhaps,  is  on  indifferent  milker,  but  here  practice 
will  make  perfect  when  you  understand  the  theory ;  and  the 
theory  that  I  shall  teach  will  be  nothing  more  than  I  practise. 
And  I  would  wisli  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  milker  that 
cows  (like  almost  everything  else),  are  just  what  they  are  made 
to  be  by  the  treatment  of  their  attendant ;  and  if  one  uniform 
kind  of  treatment  is  pursued  it  soon  becomes  a  habit,  which  is 
not  in  all  instances  desirable.  I  knew  a  young  cow  that  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  milked  the  first  out  of  eight  or  nine ; 
and  being  a  little  petted  by  the  one  that  always  milked  her,  she 
got  at  last  that  if  by  chance  or  design  cither  of  the  others  was 
commenced  first,  she  would  go  straight  and  drive  the  cow  away 
(they  being  all  loose  in  a  barton).  It  was  necessary  to  break 
the  rule,  and  the  cow  soon  forgot  it.  Kindness  is  in  all  ways 
commendable,  but  there  must  be  a  degree  of  firmness  with  it. 
I  tie  up  the  cows  during  milking  ;  and  before  putting  the  pail 
under  the  cow  I  rub  the  udder  well  with  the  hand.  It  is  a 
cleanly  habit,  as  sometimes  from  the  cows  lying  down,  or  in  the 
summer  getting  into  muddy  ponds,  dirt  gets  attached  to  the 
udder;  but  I  think  there  are  other  advantages. 

On  commencement  do  not  wet  the  teats  "with  the  milk,  as  is 
generally  the  practice.  You  will  be  able  to  milk  quite  as  well 
without  it,  and  it  is  a  dirty  habit  to  say  the  least  of  it.  More 
sore  teats  arise  from  this  one  practice  alone  than  from  all  other 
causes.  In  the  summer  the  teats  are  saturated  with  the  oily 
milk,  and  directly  the  cows  are  out  of  the  house  the  flies  are 
swarming  round  their  udders.  The  cows  with  their  rough 
tongue  lick  them  off,  and  in  a  short  time  the  skin  gets  broken, 
the  teats  become  sore,  the  cow  does  not  stand  to  be  milked, 
often  upsetting  a  portion  of  it,  and  as  often  not  properly  milked 
out,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  quantity  of  milk  decreases. 
In  the  winter,  the  teats  being  wet,  and  during  frosty  weather, 
the  same  effects  are  produced,  and  the  same  consequences  follow. 
Having  proceeded  so  far,  press  your  head  tight  against  her 
flank,  making  her  stand  in  a  proper  position,  so  that  you  can 
get  at  the  hinder  quarters  with  ease.  Then  begin  milking,  and 
milk  away  as  though  ycu  were  determined  to  do  it  in  so  short 
a  time.  Use  the  whole  of  your  hand  as  much  as  possible  till 
the  very  last  drop,  and  not  dally  over  one  cow  strapping  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  the  time  you  ought  to  have  milked  three. 
It  is  not  the  waste  of  time  so  much  as  the  bad  habit  the  cows 
get  into  in  not  giving  their  milk  down. — The  Doctob's  Boy. 
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A  FEW  DAYS   IN   IRELAND.-No.  9. 


LOrGH  CREW. 

(Continued from  page  257.) 
The  plantations  are  admirably  planted,  and  managed  alike  We  now  retraced  our  steps  along  the  valley  by  a  nice  walk  to 
for  ornament  and  proQt.  Crossing  the  park  southwards  from  the  kitchen  garden,  passing  in  our  way  a  long  row  of  old  Yew 
the  flower  garden,  with  grass  far  above  the  ankles  (and  which  trees,  looking  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  a  terrace  for  some 
in  moderate  winters  Mr.  Stewart,  the  land-stewart.  assured  us  ancient  building  ;  and  after  noticing  a  few  fine  trees  planted  by 
the  cattle  relished  better  than  hay),  we  entered  a  fine  wood  the  present  Mr.  Naper,  some  old  thorns,  and  a  huge  tumulus 
enlivened  with  drives.  On  a  precipitous  corner  a  fine  rockwork  opposite  the  garden,  which  we  believe  has  not  yet  been  dug  into 
had  been  formed  in  times  gone  by,  but  now  too  much  shaded  or  explored,  we  reach  the  entrance  gate  in  the  middle  of  the  garden 
by  overhanging  trees.  In  this  wood,  and  especially  by  the  sides  on  the  south  Bide,  the  garden  being  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
of  the  drives,  the  Rhododendron  was  making  a  home  for  itself,  the  valley  and  sloping  to  the  south  rather  steeply,  the  road  to 
and  going  on  travelling  and  annexing  more  space  as  fast  as  it  Old  Castle  passing  its  northern  boundary.  Before  entering,  we 
could.  We  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  same  travelling  habit  so  may  slate  that  this  south  wall  is  mostly  covered  with  Jasmines, 
fully  in  operation  anywhere  else,  except  at  Bicton  in  Devonshire.  Roses,  Clematis,  and  other  elegant  climbers  ;  that  at  the  south- 
The  lower  branches  layer  themselves  naturally,  throw  up  fresh  west  corner  a  rockery  and  fernery  have  been  made,  which  will  pro- 
shoots,  which  again  root,  and  so  the  plant  travels  onward,  until,  bably  be  increased,  and  the  purling  of  a  brook  adds  considerably 
if  left  alone,  vast  spaces  would  be  covered.  These  drives  in  to  its  advantages.  The  chief  distinctions  in  the  form  of  this 
June  must  be  magnificent.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  a  rather  garden  are  a  fine  walk  with  steps  in  the  middle  up  the  centre, 
stitfish  loam,  adding  another  proof,  if  one  were  necessary,  that  with  a  Beech-hedge  on  each  side,  leaving  room  for  a  border  of 
this  plant  will  hardly  refuse  any  soil  except  that  of  chalk  or  flowers  between  the  hedge  and  the  walk,  and  then  crossing  the 
lime.  If  we  could  have  spared  the  time  to  go  a  little  farther,  upper  squares  by  a  diagonal  walk,  which  thus  gives  more  variety 
we  might  have  seen  the  lake  from  whicli  the  place  takes  its  than  if  the  ground  was  all  in  squares.  A  nice  comfortabl-- 
name.  cottage  for  Mr.  Milroy,  with  three  apartments  below  and  thre 
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I.  Front  entrance  gate. 

2,  2.  Borders  round  walls. 

3,  3.  Water. 

4,  4.  Grass  walk.n. 

5,  5.  Stone  steps. 

6,  G.  Gravel  walks 

7,  7.  Two  ribbon-borders. 

8,  8.  Beech  hedges. 
'j.  Yew  trees. 
10.  Dial. 

U.  Ground  plan  of  garden-house. 


12.     Small  house  for  plants. 
IS,  14.  Back  Sheds  for    tool-room,   truit-roon 
Onion-room,  Mushroom-house,  potting 
shed,  fernerv,  &c. 
15.      Vineries. 
10.      Vine-borders. 

17.  Greenhouse. 

18.  Pine-stove  and  Orchid-house. 

19.  Propagating-pit. 

20.  Open  space  for  frames. 

21.  Melon  ground. 


Tew  hedges. 
Cart  entrance. 

Ground  plan  of  young  men's  house  to  be 

put  up. 
Carpenter's  shop,    coal    sheds,    barrow 

ditto,  flower-pots,  &c. 
Soils,  pea-stakes,  &c,  sawpit,  fee. 
Present  lodging  of  young  men. 
Fine  Walnut  tree. 
Boundary  wall. 
Large  mound  wHhcave^  underneath. 
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upstair?,  has  been  but  recently  built  at  tbe  north-east  corner,  I  sides  and  windows,  &c,  a  rich  grey  limestone  or  granite— alto, 
the  bricks  being  hard  burned",  of  a  creamy  colour,  the  joints  gether  looking  very  nice  even  outside  (see  plans).  The  neces. 
a  hard  brown  mortar  or  cement,'  and  the  quoining-Btones  at  the  ]  eary  outbuildings  are  lean-to's  against  the  wall. 


GROUND   PLAN    OF  ME.    51ILROT  S   COTTAGE. 


1,  1.  Front  and  back  door. 

2,  2.  Lobby. 

3.  Parlour,  with  bed-room  above 
4    Staircase. 

5.  Livina-room,  with  bed-room  at 

6.  Passage. 

7.  Kitchen,  with  bed-room  above. 


8.  Fire  places. 

9.  Cupboard  recesses. 
10.  Scullery. 

11    Larder. 

12.  Stair  to  cellar. 

13.  Wash-house. 


14.  Coal  and  wood-house. 

,15.  Necessary-house. 

16.  Covered  way  to   sculleiy,  larder,  and  oyer 

back  doorway. 
A  few  geometrical  beds  are  shown  on  each  side  of 

trout  doorway, 


The   centre  walk  between  the  hedges  is  a  striking  feature, 
owing  to  a  ribbon-border  running  up  each  side.      The  lower 


borders  are  wider  than  those  above,  and  there  is  a  break  where 
another  path  passes,  and  for  a  space  on  each  side  of  the  dial  ; 
but  that  is  not  noticed  when  you  stand  at  either  end,  and  of 
these  ends  we  prefer  to  look  up  from  the  lower  one.  The  lower 
hall'  has  five  rows  on  each  side;  the  first  beginning  with  Purple 
Zolinda  Dahlia  next  the  hedge,  then  yellow  Calceolaria,  Scarlet 
Geranium  (Improved  Frogmore  or  Tom  Thumb),  Variegated 
Balm  and  Lobelia  speciosa  (true)  next  the  Box-edging,  where 
it  always  tells  when  near  gravel.  The  upper  half  was  just  the 
Bame,  on'y,  being  narrower,  the  Dahlia  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  yellow  Calceolaria  was  the  first  next  the  hedge.      Though 


these  striped  ribbons  were  narrow  they  were  to  us  the  moat 
delightful  thing  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  met  with  in  Ireland — 
partly  owing  to  the  charming  background  ;  partly  to  the  regular 
gradation  in  height  from  the  front  to  the  back  row ;  partly 
owing  to  each  row  being  kept  distinct  by  a  thread  and  stakes 
in  front  of  the  back  ones,  but  concealed,  and  yet  quite  close 
together  without  those  openings  which  the  engraver  made  in 
Jig.  1,  page  131 ;  and  partly  to  every  row  being  perfect  and  full 
without  a  plant  missing  from  end  to  end.  At  the  break  at 
the  dial  and  steps  a  space  is  set  aside  for  trying  bedding  Gera- 
niums and  other  things,  and  nothing  is  used  largely  until  thus 
tested. 

Though  not  shown  in  the  plan  of  the  garden,  all  the  cross 
walks,  and  side  ones  too,  unless  next  walls,  have  a  border  on 
the  Bide  for  espalier  and  dwarf  trees,  most  of  them  as  yet  in  a 
young  state ;  and  on  several  cf  these  there  are  rows  of  Pinks, 
Carnations,  Heartsease,  &c,  and  some  bedding  plants.  The 
two  cross  diagonal  walks  from  the  dial,  if  ribboned,  would  have 
a  grand  effect  when  you  reached  that  spot  from  the  entrance 
gate.  I  expect  Mrs.  Milroy  will  take  the  ladies'  most  successful 
means  for  having  the  walk  so  done  that  comes  from  the  dial  to 
her  front  doorway,  and  then  our  old  friend  will  be  obliged  to  do 
the  other  side,  just  to  promote  uniformity. 

What !  go  back  again  to  the  old  fashion  of  introducing  flowers 
into  kitchen  gardens !  Well,  where  there  is  room,  we  do  not 
much  care  where  we  go  to  see  the  beautiful,  and,  provided  as  in 
this  case,  we  are  not  compelled  to  look  on  flowers  and  v.-getables 
at  once.  Besides,  there  is  a  great  distance  between  these  striped 
ribbons  and  the  flower  garden  at  the  house,  and  there  is  nothing 
of  the  ribbon  there  ;  so  that  the  style  is  altogether  different. 
We  believe  Borne  of  the  most  effective  ribbon-borders  were  made 
at  Trentham  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

A  striking  feature  in  these  gardens  are  four  Irish  Yews,  in  the 
corners  near  where  the  cross  walks  meet,  which  avenoge  indi- 
vidually 19i  feet  in  height,  and  though  very  compact  bushes 
average  14  feet  in  diameter  of  head.  These  fine  plants  were 
brought  forty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Naper  from  Florence  Court, 
along  with  his  "keeper,  groom,  and  dogs,  all  being  driven  forty 
miles  in  the  mail  phaeton.  We  understand  that  the  original 
plant  of  all  our  Irish  Tews  is  still  standing  on  a  hill  of  Fer- 
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monagh  near  Florence  Court,  and  some  18  inches  to  2  feet  higher 
than  these  at  Lough  Crew.  There  are  two  tries  still  larger — 
one  being  more  than  22  feet  at  Nethes  Place,  Mauchline,  Ayr- 
shire. Are  any  fine  specimens  known,  grown  only  to  one  stem, 
and  not  branched  from  near  the  base  ? 

The  garden  is  beautifully  and  substantially  walled  all  round  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  stone  is  of  so  cold  and  moist  a  nature  that 
the  more  tender  fruits  do  not  thrive  against  it.  In  olden  times  a 
thin  wall  of  boarding  placed  in  front  of  it  would  have  remedied 
this  evil,  but  in  these  clays  of  cheap  glass  a  house  might  be  put 
up  for  not  much  more  money  for  Peaches  and  Apricots,  &c. 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  seemed  to  thrive  admirably,  and 
some  trees  on  east  and  west  walls  of  Rib6ton  Pippin  Apple, 
Newtown  Pippin,  and  others,  were  well  supplied  with  fruit, 
though  here,  as  elsewhere,  Apples  and  Pears  were  scarce  this 
season. 

The  garden  was  well  supplied  with  all  the  smaller  fruit  and 
vegetables,  except  Asparagus  ;  this  bad  pretty  well  beat  Mr. 
Milroy.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  garden  produced  good 
Asparagus ;  but  the  gardener,  who  was  successful  then,  when  he 
made  fresh  beds  could  net  get  the  plants  to  grow  for  the  life  of 
him  ;  and  every  gardener  afterwords  has  been  pretty  well  in  a 
similar  fix,  though  every  conceivable  plan  had  been  tried — deep 
trenching,  salting,  fresh  soil,  &e.  We  found  some  places  where 
old  beds  were  left  alone  because  it  was  found  young  beds  would 
not  grow.  We  should  like  Mr.  Milroy  and  some  other  friends 
to  give  us  all  the  facts  they  can  on  this  important  subject. 

The  garden  is  sheltered  well  on  all  sides,  and  all  the  glass, 
consisting  of  vineries,  greenhouse,  stove,  propagating-house, 
Fern-house,  and  frames  are,  all  enclosed  by  themselves,  and, 
the  ground  being  steep,  a  little  attention  to  drainage  will  pre- 
vent anything  like  an  accumulation  of  water.  We  found  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  garden  generally,  everything  clean  and  neat 
and  in  its  own  place,  for  which,  indeed,  there  was  ample  oppor- 
tunity from  the  number  and  variety  of  sheds,  &c.  A  nice  little 
fernery  had  been  made  behind  one  of  the  houses,  and  there 
seemed  no  renson  why  it  should  not  have  been  continued  the 
whole  way.  We  found  some  excellent  Grapes  on  young  Tines, 
and  making  fine,  round,  short-jointed  wood,  and  that  of  most  of 
the  best  new  kinds.  Mr.  Milroy  was  much  pleased  with  Lady 
Dowries',  and  Treutham  Black,  and  Bowood  Muscat.  There 
■were  some  fine  bunches  of  all  these.  The  vineries  are  being 
thoroughly  refurnished  with  fresh  Vines  by  degrees. 


o  Stage  on  pipes. 

d  Drain. 

b  Stage  for  pit. 

e  Concrete. 

c  Hubble    of   small    stones    for 

/  Brick  rubble 

bottom. 

g  Border  soil. 

These  vineries,  like  most  vineries  in  Ireland,  have  a  pit  inside, 
and  most  valuable  things  they  are  either  when  filled  with  fer- 
menting matter  or  otherwise.  Fig.  1  will  give  an  idea  of  these 
houses,  and  the  mode  of  renewing  the  borders.  These  borders 
are  about  16  feet  wide  outside,  and  rather  better  than  4  feet 
inside.  Botli  inside  and  outside  the  roots  are  prevented  going 
further  by  a  wall.  The  Vines  are  all  planted  inside,  the  front 
wall  being  built  on  wide  arches.  A  drain  runs  in  front  the 
whole  way  end  well  sunk.  On  the  bottom,  but  higher  than  the 
drain,  are  placed  from  12  inches  to  20  inches  of  stones,  the 
larger  at  botjtom  and  the  smaller  at  top.  On  that  some  inches 
thick  of  concrete,  and  then  4  inches  of  broken  bricks  and  brick 
rubbish,  the  finest  at  top,  a  little  litter,  and  sods  to  keep  the 
soil  from  running  among  the  bricks,  and  then  the  soil  is  put 
on  and  the  Vines  planted.  The  outside  border,  however,  is 
not  made  at  once  but  in  the  course  of  several  years,  adding 
a  bit  of  IV  sh  as  needed.  We  allude  to  the  soil  part.  The 
bottom  is  all  finished  at  once.     Half  of  the  space  for  the  border 


was  not  filled,  but  the  turfy  soil  was  so  occupied  by  roots  as 
to  say  plainly  they  wanted  some  top-dressing,  and  a  little  bit 
more  added  to  the  width.  The  wall  inside  helps  to  support 
the  inner  pipe  :  three  pipes  act  as  flow-pipes  on  the  level,  and 
one  behind  acts  as  return.  The  Vine-roots  in  forcing  will  be 
influenced  a  little  by  the  heat  of  the  pipes  above  them.  A 
small  stage  is  placed  on  the  pipes,  and  a  narrow  path  between 
that  and  the  pit,  for  which  too  there  is  a  moveable  stage  in 
pieces,  bo  that  pot  Vines  and  other  things  may  be  grown 
below  the  general  crop  of  Vines  and  in  all  open  spaces,  and 
fruited  there  and  elsewhere,  provided  room  and  heat  can  be 
obtained. 

This  mention  of  pot  Vines  brings  me  to  the  admirable  mode 
by  whii  h  Mr.  Milroy,  when  renewing  a  vinery  with  new  Vines, 
never  allows  the  roof  of  the  vinery  to  be  uncovered  with  fruit  ; 
but  actually  obtains  more  Grapes  and  of  better  quality  than  he 
could  have  had  from  the  old  Vines.  Mr.  Milroy,  like  ourselves, 
has  grown  Vines  successfully  by  growing  them  from  the  bud 
one  year  and  fruiting  them  the  next ;  but  he  found  that  they 
required  so  much  labour  and  trouble  and  bottom  heat,  and  then 
yielded  Buch  a  moderate  produce,  that  even  on  the  score  of 
economy  and  profit  combined,  he  found  it  better  to  grow  two 
years  instead  of  one.  Our  friend  Mr.  Burton,  at  Hatfield,  had 
the  finest  crop  of  Grapes,  in  pots,  from  one  year's  grow  th  we  ever 
saw,  and  we  regret  we  did  not  give  an  account  of  them  and  other 
things  ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  in  the  busy  season  to  overtake  half 
of  what  we  wish  to  get  at.  Mr.  Burton,  though  so  successful, 
cannot  be  so  without  great  care  and  labour,  and  a  good  amount 
of  glass  devoted  to  these  Vines  before  they  are  fit  to  be  hardened 
off  out  of  doors.  As  stated  above,  Mr.  Milroy  finds  it  more 
economical  to  have  two-year-old  plants,  and,  consequently,  pre- 
pares his  plants  accordingly. 

The  plants  we  saw  with  fine  Grapes  still  uncut,  were  struck 
from  eyes  in  1859,  and  grown  on  in  1860.  The  buds  were 
inserted  in  March  in  the  usual  way,  potted  off  into  four-inch 
and  five-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed  in  a  frame,  using 
fresh  loam,  leaf  mould,  a  little  sand,  and  some  dried  horsedung 
rubbed  fine  by  passing  through  the  fingers.  As  soon  as  they 
require  it,  they  are  repotted  iuto  seven-inch,  eight-inch,  and  nine- 
inch  pots,  and  replaced  in  the  frame  again.  When  the  roots  are 
running  freely  and  the  plants  are  about  18  inches  high,  the 
points  are  nipped  out  to  make  them  stronger  and  bushier,  the 
side  shoots  being  stopped  to  one  joint ;  and  when  the  plant  makes 
a  fresh  leader  the  pots  are  removed  to  the  front  of  a  pit,  where 
the  pot  can  stand  as  close  to  the  glass,  and  the  shoots  trained  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  would  be  safe,  and  where  the  necessary  heat 
can  be  given  them.  Plenty  of  heat  and  water,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  air  in  bright  sunshine,  and  less  of  heat  and  moisture 
in  cloudy  weather,  are  much  attended  to  at  all  times.  When 
the  wood  gets  brown  and  firmish,  the  pots  are  moved  to  the 
front  of  a  south  wall  out  of  doors,  and  when  winter  sets  in  they 
are  moved  to  a  safe  corner  where  they  may  have  a  little  light, 
and  be  protected  alike  from  frost  and  artificial  heat,  and  get 
neither  wet  nor  dry. 

About  the  new  year  they  ore  pruned  down  to  three  or  four 
eyes,  and  in  March  each  plant  is  turned  out  of  its  pot,  the 
crocks  removed,  one  erot-k  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  pot,  a 
good  handful  of  fresh  soil  over  that,  and  then  the  plant  goes 
ba>  k  in  the  same  pot  filled  up  with  fresh  surfacing,  well  watered, 
and  placed  along  the  front  of  a  vinery  just  shut  up  about  50°, 
and  close  to  the  glass,  getting  only  a  dash  from  the  syringe 
until  they  break,  when  he  disbuds  to  two,  generally  preferring 
two  shoots  to  one,  which  come  slowly  but  strongly  from  being 
broken  in  a  low  temperature.  A  small  stake  is  placed  to  each 
■ntly.  If  when  two  shoots  ore  decided  on,  and 
one  comes  stronger  than  the  other,  the  strongest  is  stopped  that 
the  weaker  may  get  more  strength  ;  many  are  grown  with  one 
shoot.  When  the  roots  are  running  into  the  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  and  the  shoots  have  made  three  or  four  leav  -,  tie 
plants  are  transferred  to  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  eighteen-inch  pits 
according  to  strength  and  kinds,  placing  them  so  that  the  ball 
shall  be  covered,  and  the  pot  not  be  much  more  than  three-parts 
filled,  which  will  allow  of  several  top-diessings.  The  soil  is  much 
the  same  as  for  the  borders — fresh  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  lime 
rubbish,  broken  bones,  charcoal,  and  a  little  horse-droppings. 
If  bright  sunshine  comes  the  plants  are  watered  ;  if  cloudy,  this 
is  not  done  for  several  days.  As  there  are,  generally  by  that 
time,  several  houses  ot  work,  those  intended  to  be  earliest  are 
put  into  the  earliest  house,  and  the  others  into  later  ones,  as  on 
lie  stages  over  the  pipes,  and  plenty  of  water  when  needed,  and 
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all  the  sunlight  possible  are  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to. 
When  the  wood  browns- the  plants  are  moved  to  a  south  wall, 
■where,  unless  iu  dry  autumns,  they  are  not  watered.  They  are 
housed  in  time,  and  kept  from  frost  and  wet  until  started  into 
growth  and  fruit. 

Our  friend,  in  addition  to  many  sterling  qualities,  has  been 
more  noted  for  a  racy  dry  humour  that  has  too  much  of  the 
kindly  about  it  to  be  satirical,  than  for  anything  that  is  generally 
styled  eloquence  ;  but  he  did  get  eloquent  about  these  Tines 
and  no  mistake.  "  Talk  of  fruiting  within  the  twelvemonth  or 
sixteen  months,  have  not  I  done  it  and  got  my  four  or  five 
bunches  ?  but  what  is  that  to  keep  a  family  going  when  you 
make  a  new  vinery  ?  Now,  from  these  larger  pots  and  two-year- 
old  plauts  I  get  my  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  and 
up  to  twenty-two  fair  bunches,  as  I  had  this  season  in  an 
eighteen-inch'pot  as  you  may  see.  Am  I,  indeed,  so  far  behiud 
for  wailing  two  years  ?  Look  at  the  host  of  inquirers  of  how  to 
cure  bad  Vines.  Why  do  not  they  get  Vines  in  pots  and  fruit 
them  a  year  or  two,  whilst  they  get  new  Vines  into  new  borders  ? 
If  these  pots  do  not  bear  too  heavily  the  first  season,  they  will 
fruit  well  a  second  or  even  a  third  season.  The  other  year  I 
took  eight  bunches  from  a  fourteen-ineh  pot.  In  September,  as 
the  wood  was  well  ripened,  I  turned  the  plant  into  an  eighteen- 
inch  pot,  placed  the  pot  against  a  north  wall,  placed  some  slates 
over  the  mouth  slanting  to  throw  the  water  past,  surrounded 
the  pot  and  covered  it  with  leaves  and  litter,  and  protected  the 
stem  ;  and,  in  the  spring,  the  pot  was  full  of  fresh  roots,  and 
the  plant  yielded  a  heavy  crop  the  nest  season.  This  next 
season,  having  cleared  out  a  house  and  fresh  planted  it,  I  will, 
about  Maroh,  introduce  about  three  dozen  of  these  Vines,  one 
row  in  front  and  another  row  farther  up,  so  as  to  cover  the  roof; 
and  thus  I  will  not  miss  the  crop  of  the  old  Vines." 

It  will  be  evident  that  by  this  longer  time  being  given,  the 
necessity  of  pits  with  less  or  more  of  bottom  heat  is  greatly 
obviated.  We  have  given  such  prominence  to  these  Vines  that  we 
must  next  to  pass  by  all  notice  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  with  the  expressed  hope  that  such  nice  plants  of  moderate 
size  will  find  a  more  suitable  place  for  showing  them  off  to  ad- 
vantage as  they  get  older  and  larger.  Among  greenhouse  plants 
there  were,  in  addition  to  Fuehsias,  &e.,  Acacias,  Adenandras, 
Aphelexis,  Boronia,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Cliorozemas,  Correas, 
Epaeris,  Eutoxia,  Erica,  Genetyllis,  Eennedyas,  Pimoleas,  &c. 
Of  fine-foliaged  stove  plants,  the  best  Begonias,  Caladiums, 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  Crotons  of  sorts,  Draerena  ditto, 
&c.  Then  there  were  some  dozen  of  kinds  of  Achimenes  and 
Gloxinias,  good  plants  of  Allamaudas  of  sorts,  Aphelandras, 
Ardisias,  Clerodendrons,  Combretums,  Dipladenias,  Eraneisceas, 
Gardenias,  Ixoras,  Luculia,  Marattia,  Medinilla  magnifica, 
Stephanotis,  &c.  Of  Ferns,  a  nice  collection  of  the  finer  kinds, 
though  the  plants  are  yet  small,  comprising  the  best  Adiantums, 
Gymnogrammas,  Cheilanthes ;  Pteris,  such  as  argyrea,  asperi- 
caulis,  tricolor,  cretica  alba  sinuata,  and  a  nice  collection  of 
Lycopodiums.    A  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  is  also  being  formed. 

We  were  glad  to  see  that  it  was  resolved  to  build  suitable  ac- 
commodation for  the  young  men  near  the  cart  gate,  which  will 
be  much  more  airy  and  free  from  damp  than  their  present 
residence.  According  to  its.  size,  we  have  every  confidence  it 
will  be  made  as  comfortable  as  Mr.  Milroy's  pretty  cottage.  The 
way  in  which  under-gardeuers  are  penned  in  many  places  in 
England  even,  cannot  be  known  or  thought  about  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  estate. 

The  Yew-hedge  separating  these  ranges  and  frames  is  about 
8  feet  h:gh,  but  it  has  a  light  appearance  from  uniform  semi- 
circular openings  being  formed  in  it  at  equal  distances  near  the 
top.  In  such  a  position  it  seemed  an  improvement  to  the  solid 
hedge.  Among  the  frames  in  the  Melon-ground  rats  had  been 
busy,  and  merely  to  satisfy  their  love  of  mischief.  They  sorely 
troubled  us  once  with  Peaches  when  hard  as  stones — not  eating 
them,  but  carrying  them  off  and  making  stores  of  them.  We 
had  a  very  cruel  thing  done.  We  caught  a  gentleman  in  a 
trap,  lighted  a  little  Btraw  and  just  singed  him  a  little,  brushed 
a  little  tar  on  him,  let  him  out  of  the  trap,  and  told  him  to  be 
off.  We  did  not  see  the  semblance  of  a  rat  for  some  eight 
years. 

There  is  a  large  mound  in  the  compost-yard  planted  with 
shrubs  and  trees ;  and  picking  at  it  accidentally  brought  the 
men  to  a  passage,  which  led  them  first  to  one  chamber  and  then 
another,  built  of  stones  without  any  lime  or  cement,  a  large 
stone  at  the  top  acting  as  the  key  of  the  arch.  A'arious  sur- 
mises are  afloat  as  to  the  object  of  such  structures — -interment, 


concealment,  &c.  Future  explorations  may  show  some  con- 
nection with  the  large  tumulus  referred  to,  or  some  old  castle  in 
the  neighbourhood.  R.  Fish. 

{To  be  continued.) 


WORK  FOR    THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

As  the  weather  is  open  and  mild,  all  trenching  and  ridging 
ought  to  be  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible.  We  would  again 
advise,  where  drainage  is  necessary,  to  get  at  it  without  delay. 
When  we  see  the  agricultural  world  so  alive  to  the  benefits  it 
confers  on  them,  it  is  strange  to  hear  amateurs  lamenting  over 
their  pining  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  and  bad  crops,  and 
making  no  effort  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  very  worst 
soil  and  situation  may  be  improved  by  drainage,  and  wall  trees 
of  all  kinds  rendered  fruitful  by  artificial  borders.  Asparagus, 
if  the  soil  in  the  bearing  bed  should  become  dry,  gi7e  it  a  liberal 
supply  of  water,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  roots ;  the  neglect  of 
.this  particular  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  unproductiveness, 
the  earth  at  the  roots  being  very  dry,  while  the  top  is  kept  moist 
by  gentle  waterings.  Carrots,  where  young  ones  are  wanted  early 
prepare  a  slight  hotbed  for  the  purpose,  cover  it  with  leaf  mould 
or  any  light  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  or  8  inches,  on  which 
the  seed  is  to  be  sown,  and  covered  lightly  with  the  soil.  A 
little  Radish  seed  may  be  scattered  on  the  bed  at  the  same 
time ;  but  they  must  be  drawn  in  a  young  state  before  they 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  young  Carrots.  Lettuce,  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  autumn-sown,  sow  on  a  slight  hotbed 
or  in  boxes  in  a  forcing-house ;  to  be  afterwards  pricked  into  a 
frame.  Sea-Hale,  as  that  which  was  covered  first  is  cut,  remove 
the  pots  or  other  coverings  to  that  portion  which  is  uncovered, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession.  The  dung  and  leaves  which  have 
been  previously  used  will  serve  the  purpose  again  if  a  little  fresh 
be  added.  Avoid  getting  upon  or  working  the  ground  when  it 
is  in  a  soddeu  state. 

FLOWEB    GAEDEN. 

On  soils  that  are  naturally  poor,  and  where  neither  fresh 
mould  nor  decayed  leaves  can  be  had,  a  moderate  dressing  of 
old  hotbed  dung  well  decomposed  will  be  useful ;  but  this  should 
be  well  mixed  with  the  mould  the  full  depth  of  the  bed — say 
18  inches,  and  not  carelessly  turned  in  and  left  iu  lumps  near 
the  surface ;  for  in  this  caBe,  as  noticed  before,  a  gross  habit  of 
growth  will  be  promoted  early  in  the  season,  and  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  roots  would  be  near  the  surface  in  the  manure 
the  plants  would  soon  feel  the  effects  of  dry  weather  ;  whereas, 
if  the  manure  is  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  no  ordinary 
amount  of  dry  weather  will  injure  the  plants  after  they  once  get 
firmly  established.  The  digging  of  shrubberies  for  two  or  three 
years  after  they  are  planted  is  beneficial  to  the  shrubs  ;  but 
after  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  disturb  the  roots  near  the 
surface,  as  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  them.  As  the  object  in  planting  is  generally  to 
have  a-  quantity  of  thriving  shrubs  for  ornament,  it  is  an  impru- 
dent practice  to  dig  slu-ubberies,  as  the  operation  is  not  only 
highly  injurious  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  consequence  of  de- 
stroying a  large  portion  of  their  most  valuable  roots,  but  it 
also  destroys  that  harmony  which  should  exist  in  all  ornamental 
plantations.  For  example :  a  large  shrub  surrounded  by  dug 
ground,  and  a  similar  one  on  a  lawn  surrounded  by  grass. 

FBUIT   GAEDEN. 

Where  young  trees  are  intended  to  be  planted,  the  ground 
should  be  properly  prepared,  and  no  trouble  or  expense  spared 
to  have  it  properly  done,  remembering  that  their  luture  success 
will  very  much  depend  upon  how  it  is  effected.  Make  sure  of 
thorough  drainage ;  and  where  the  subsoil  is  unkind  it  should 
be  removed,  and  replaced  with  some  good  fresh  loam.  Dress 
the  fruit  trees  that  are  infested  with  moss,  lichen,  &c.  Prune, 
train,  and  tie  in  neatly  all  espalier  trees,  and  clear  away  all 
refuse  that  will  not  readily  decompose  to  the  char-heap,  there  to 
be  converted  into  a  valuable  manure.  If  frosts  prevail  stir  up 
the  soil  well  with  the  hoe  or  fork  close  under  the  walls  or  fences ; 
such  places  afford  a  ready  refuge  for  slugs  and  other  vermin  to 
hide  in  security.  It  would  be  advisable  also  to  shake  a  little 
quicklime  over  the  earth  thus  disturbed. 
STOVE. 

As  soon  as  potting  materials  are  in  due  order,  a  movement 
may  commence  among  the  Orchids  and  other  plants;  where 
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shifting  is  requisite,  selecting  those  which  show  a  disposition 
to  grow. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CCNSEBVATOBY. 
Provide  and  store  in  a  dry  place  a  supply  of  death  soil,  fibrous 
loam,  charcoal  dust,  wood  ashes,  and  any  other  charred  refuse, 
leaf  mould,  cow  and  sheep-dung,  as  such  composts  will  be  useful 
in  the  coming  season.  If  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  out- 
door work,  the  pots  out  of  use  may  be  washed,  tallies  of  all  sizes 
made,  also  flower-stakes  of  all  sizes,  matting  ties  to  be  bunched 
in  convenient  lengths,  and  the  plants  that  are  not  likely  to 
require  shifting  to  be  surfaced  with  fresh  compost.  Camellias 
will  now  be  swelling  their  buds,  do  not  neglect  to  supply  them 
with  water,  and  attention  should  be  given  so  that  it  is  supplied 
in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  growth  of  the  plants.  This 
remark  applies  equally  to  other  plants. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
Carnations  and  Picotees  to  receive  an  abundance  of  air  to 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  mildew,  which  is  most  virulent  in  a 
confined  atmosphere.  llany  of  what  are  called  the  florists' 
flowers  in  these  structures  are  more  apt  at  this  season  to  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  weather  than  such  as  had  been  planted 
in  good  time  in  the  open  ground.  The  general  stock  to  be  pro- 
tected in  very  severe  weather,  but  above  all  to  be  protected  from 
cold  cutting  winds;  on  all  other  and  more  favourable  occasions 
to  be  freely  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence.  Verbenas  require 
to  be  kept  tolerably  dry,  as  they  are  more  susceptible  of  injury 
from  damp  than  from  cold.  If  the  soil  of  any  plant  is  sodden 
with  water  it  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pot,  and  the  drainage 
examined,  and  no  more  to  be  given  until  it  becomes  dry,  when 
sufficient  should  be  given  to  wet  the  whole  ball  of  soil. 

"VV.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Here,  work  much  the  same  as  last  week,  with  the  exception  of 
protecting  Broccoli,  wheeling  manure  on  spare  ground,  of  which 
there  is  little,  and  among  bushes  and  fruit  trees.  We  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  let  a  barrow  go  on  a  walk  when  it  can  be 
avoided ;  and,  if  they  must  be  wheeled  upon,  to  do  so  in  frosty, 
or  at  least  in  very  dry,  weather.  We  have  frequently  seen  more 
trouble  in  cleaning  up  after  a  wheelbarrow  than  would  have 
been  involved  by  a  man  carrying  all  that  was  wanted  in  several 
journeys.  One  secret  of  keeping  places  well  and  economically 
is  never  to  make  work  needlessly,  or  to  do  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  two  jobs  out  of  it  instead  of  one.  There  is  a  small 
heap  of  prunings  by  the  side  of  a  clean  rolled  walk,  one  man  will 
carefully  carry  them  off  in  a  basket,  and  keep  his  nailed  shoes 
off  the  path  by  walking  on  the  inside  alley,  and  cleaning  his 
shoes  before  he  leaves  it ;  another  will  slap'up  a  wheelbarrow 
on  the  centre  of  the  walk,  litter  the  walk  with  his  careless  hand- 
ling ;  and,  to  leave  things  as  he  found  them,  want  a  broom, 
perhaps  the  back  of  a  rake,  to  level  the  walk,  and  then  hunt 
after  a  roller  to  make  things  look  as  he  found  them,  which  he 
can  only  thoroughly  do  by  rolling  the  walk  all  over ;  and  then 
ten  to  one  he  will  think  himself  very  ill-used  if  his  thoughtless- 
ness and  carelessness  are  pointed  out  to  him.  Again,  one  man 
will  water  a  house  of  plants  at  this  season,  so  as  not  to  spill  a 
drop  of  water,  or  show  that  he  has  thoroughly  cleaned  the  plants 
as  he  went  along,  leaving  not  a  semblance  of  a  weed  or  a  yellow 
leaf  to  be  seen,  because  all  these  are  clapped  into  his  apron  or 
other  suitable  receptacle,  so  that  such  plants  never  do  want 
what  some  are  so  fond  of  giving  them— a  regular  day  for 
cleaning  and  picking.  Another  man  will  dribble  and  inundate 
the  floor,  giving  a  fruitful  source  for  future  dampings  and 
drippings,  and  will  render  that  floor  impassable  hy  every  dead 
leaf  and  flower  being  thrown  down  upon  it  to  let  you  see  he  has 
been  doing  something— necessitating  the  sweeping  of  that  floor, 
and  generally  either  a  fresh  sanding  or  a  fresh  scrubbing,  and 
thus  make  three  or  four  jobs  out  of  one  ;  and  then  very  likely  feel 
very  much  inclined  to  ride  a  high-mettled  horse,  when  some  old 
stagers  hint  that  that  is  not  exactly  the  way  either  to  do  work 
weT  or  to  do  it  expeditiously.  "Avoid  making  two  jobs  out  of 
one  would  be  as  important  a  maxim  in  these  days  for  gardeners, 
as  '  avoid  the  first  quarrel"  is  a  valuable  one  for  newly-married 
people. 

Sowed  a  bed  of  Early  Horn  Carrots  in  a  frame,  and  placed 
some  Ash-leaved  Potatoes  in  a  little  leaf  mould  in  the  Mushroom- 
house  to  forward  them  for  growing  in  pots.     All  things  con- 


sidered, after  dying  many,  we  prefer  this  for  early  crops  under 
protection  in  the  open  ground.  We  prefer  it  chiefly  in  the  open 
ground  because  from  a  necessity  of  cropping  hard  "the  haulm  is 
so  dwarf  that  we  can  have  the  rows  closer  together  ■  or,  if  wider, 
can  have  succession  crops  of  Cauliflowers  and  Greens,  &c,  coming 
on  between  them. 

FBTJIT  GARDEN. 
Chiefly  pruning,  and  nailing,  and  tying  out  of  doors ;  and,  in 
frosty  mornings,  wheeling  burnt  earth,  charred  vegetables,  &c, 
among  Strawberry-quarters,  earthing  up  the  crowns  with  this 
material  so  as  pretty  well  to  cover  them,  which  alike  secures  them 
from  heavy  rains,  keen  winds,  and  severe  frosts,  and  then  placing 
a  layer  of  half-rotten  dung  from  old  hotbeds  as  a  blunt  ridge 
between  the  rows,  which  again  will  act  as  a  little  protection; 
and  if  wet  weather  ensue  the  virtues  will  be  washed  down  to 
the  roots.  If  the  weather  should  prove  severe  will  stick  some 
small  branches  of  Laurel  or  of  Spruce  between  the  rows  of  the 
tenderest  kinds,  as  the  Queen  ;  but  there  has  been  no  frost  to 
require  such  treatment  yet.  Watered  the  pots  in  the  Tine-pit, 
some  ot  which  of  the  Black  Prince  are  coming  into  bloom, 
though  the  average  night  temperature  as  yet  is  little  above  50", 
1  but  will  be  gradually  raised  from  5°  to  10°  more. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 
Gave  all  the  air  possible  in  fine,  sunny,  mild  days,  bv  pulling 
off  the  sashes  from  cold-pits  and  frames  to  keep  the  plants  small 
and  robust,  or  from  being  so  thick  they  would  be  sure  to  get 
drawn  and  so  injure  each  other  if  allowed  to  grow  much.  In 
sunny  frosty  days  gave  air  chiefly  by  tilting  tiie  back,  so  that  the 
fresh  air  entering  should  be  mollified  by  the  warm  air  passing 
out.  In  cold  dull  days  with  the  atmosphere  several  degrees 
below  the  freezing-point,  gave  no  air  at  all,  as,  provided  the 
temperature  inside  ranged  from  35°  to  a  few  degrees  more,  there 
would  be  little  or  no  growth,  no  accumulation  of  vapour  to 
speak  of,  and  the  introduction  of  cold  dry  air  freezing  would  in 
such  cases  do  harm.  The  thermometer  in  such — nay,  in  all  cases, 
should  be  consulted,  rather  than  our  own  mere  feelings.  Last 
season  I  knew  of  one  case  of  many  hundreds  of  plants  getting 
done  for  in  a  fine,  sunny,  frosty  day.  The  owner  was  peculiarly 
happy  that  day,  felt  not  a  bit  of  a  keen  parching  air,  and,  instead 
of  giving  a  little  back  air  just  to  prevent  accumulation  of  too 
much  heat  about  the  plants,  turned  off  some  sashes  and  gave 
air  back  and  front  freely  to  others,  and  before  shutting-up  time 
in  the  afternoon  the  poor  things  were  as  much  done  for  as  if 
they  had  been  held  near  a  furnace.  If  the  owner  had  recollected 
that  if  extra  heat  was  avoided,  the  mere  light  and  heat  frem  the 
sun  would  never  have  drawn  his  plants,  he  might  have  avoided 
the  unpleasant  disaster.  In  a  sunny  frosty  day  we  should  give 
all  such  things  less  air,  than  in  a  close  muggy  day  with  the 
temperature  about  40°,  or  even  above  it.  In  such  cases  too 
much  pir  cannot  be  given  back  and  front,  provided  damp  and 
fog  are  excluded.  When  a  higher  temperature  is  required,  as 
for  forcing  flowers,  or  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  more  care  still 
will  be  required  in  air-giving,  though  the  same  principles  will 
fully  apply.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the  outside  and 
inside  temperature,  the  less  sir  should  be  given,  provided  enough 
is  secured  to  give  a  change  of  atmosphere  ;  and,  here,  again,  less 
air  will  be  needed  in  bright  frosty  weather  than  in  warm  dull 
weather.  The  sun  will  pretty  well  purify  the  air  for  itself,  and 
instead  of  such  cold  draughts  of  dry  air  being  freely  admitted,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  let  the  fire  heat  be  greatly  reduced.  All 
forced  plants,  bulbs,  &C.,  should  be  raised  out  of  a  hotbed  and 
hardened  off  gradually  before  being  taken  to  a  colder  place  to 
flower  in.  Commenced  training  old  and  young  Pelargoniums, 
the  largest  to  bloom  first,  to  have  no  more  slopping  or  potting. 
The  second  lot  to  have  any  extra  strong  shoot  stopped,  that  all 
may  have  equal  strength,  and  very  likely  to  be  repotted.  Younger 
ones  for  late  summer  and  autumn  will  be  stopped  and  potted  as 
needed.  Turned  out  and  repotted  Gloxinias  to  come  in  early. 
Large  tubers  had  all  the  soil  shaken  from  them  and  were  placed 
in  smaller  pots,  in  sandy  loam  and  peat  and  a  little  old  dried 
cowdung,  to  be  repotted  again  as  soon  as  each  pot  is  full  of  roots. 
For  fine  flowers  tubers  as  large  as  one's  fist  are  not  to  be  desired, 
ttiey  throw  too  many  stems,  and  even  when  thinned  do  not 
generally  bloom  so  regularly  or  finely  as  smaller  ones.  A 
tuber  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  upwards  is  generally  to  be 
preferred.  Placed  some  tubers  of  Achiroenes  also  in  boxes,  to 
be  potted  when  fairly  up  and  several  inches  in  height.  This 
plan  enables  the  grower  to  arrange  the  plants  better  as  to  size 
and  strength.     Continued  potting  as  opportunity  offered,  using 
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heated  soil  and  a  warm  slied  for  tender  plants.  Proceeded 
digging  flower-beds  and  shrubberies  in  these  slight  frosty  days, 
as  it  saves  all  chance  of  hurting  the  grass-edgings,  &c— R.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS   EECEIVED. 

Sutton's  Spring  Catalogue  and  Amateur's  Guide  for  1862.— 
This  continues  to  preserve  the  same  features  as  it  possessed  m 
former  years— with  this  difference,  that  it  now  includes  many 
novelties  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  previous  editions. 

General  Price  Current  of  Kitchen  Garden,  Flower,  and  Farm 
Seeds  of  the  Plymouth  Seed  Company— ■From  being  a  bulky 
pamphlet,  and  assuming  somewhat  of  the  features  of  a  regular 
gardening  book,  this  has  now  lapsed  into  a  less  pretentious  form, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  respectable  seedsman's^ catalogue, 
furnishing  all  the  information  that  is  requisite  in  a  priced  list. 

Catalogue  et  Prix-Courant  de  Baltet  Freres  a  Troyes  (Aube), 
is  a  general  catalogue  of  nursery  stock,  but  principally  of  fruit 
trees  and  Roses. 

Catalogue  descriptif  et  raisonne  des  Arbres,  Fruitiers  ft 
d'Ornem'ent  A' Andre  Leroy,  a  Angers  {Maine  et  Loire).— This  is 
a  very  full  and  very  excellent  catalogue. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so   doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  fc,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  B.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  it  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communications.     Also  never  to  send  more  than   two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Lime  and  Vegetable  Mould  ( E.  J.).— You  puzzle  us  when  you  say  that 
yon  have  put  150  bushels  of  lime  to  your  compost,  and  that  tile  whole  is  not 
more  than  three  or  four  waggon-loads.    The  lime  must  he  in  great  excess. 
It  will  certainly  need  no  bone  dust.    Yon  do  not  tell  us  Hie  nature  of  your 
soil,  so  we  must  conclude  that  your  "  grass  land  "  is  a  loam,  and  the  grass 
to  be  mown.    We  should  apply  fllty  bushels  of  the  mixture  to  an  acre  earLy 
in  the  spring. 

American  Blight  (A  Xorice).— The  Aphis  lanigera  has  by  this  time 
retired  lor  tie  most  part  clown  to  the  roots,  and  will  not  return  to  the  stem 
nntil  the  spring.  You  had  better  scrub  the  Lark  with  a  hard  scrubbing- 
brush  moistened  villi  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  repeat  the  application  if  any 
of  the  vermin  re-appear  in  the  spring.  Remove  the  earth  from  about  the 
roots  and  apply  sonic  guano  now. 

Vinery.  (H".  S.)-We  see  nothing  wrong  in  your  plan.     The  flags  had 
better  slope  a  little,  and  communicate  with  a  drain     Tl 
not  raise  quite  so  high,  but  would  have  it  highest  inside       Unless  you  raised 
higher  the  wall  hounding  the  flue  you  would  have  a  difficulty  in  watering  if 
as  it  is.    The  idea  of  supporting  your  sill  on  piers  is  much  the  same  asyou 
would  see  in  a  late  Number  is  adopted  by  Mr 
having  the  border  inside  as  well  as  outside  y 
adopted  at  Lough  Crew  by  Mr.  Milroy,  only  you  have  n,  t  got 
drain.    The  flue  alone,  it  made  strong  enough, 
such  a  house  unless  you  forced  very  early  ;  and 
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the  flue  should  not  be  sufficient.  We  have  no  objections,  however,  to  add 
the  boiler  if  you  think  fit.  You  seem  in  the  cellar  to  have  depth  enough  to 
have  a  good  draught  or  a  good  circulation  in  either  case.  We  do  not  notice 
anv  mode  of  ventilation  in  fiont,  and  that  will  be  necessaiy  whether  you 
fores  early  or  late.  Even  for  top  ventilation  the  openings  at  the  ends  over 
the  doorway  will  not  be  sufficient.  You  ought  at  least  to  have  two  openings 
in  the  apex  of  the  root  besides.  This  would  be  moie  necessary  it  you  forced 
early,  as  the  sircam  of  cold  air  from  the  ends  might  Le  too  violent ;  and  in 
very  hot  .lays  the  house  would  be  apt  to  be  too  hot  at  the  centre,  and  give 
you  red  spicier  in  plenty  on  ,\  our  Vines.  We  can  hardly  enter  more 
subject  without  knowing  your  specific  wants  and  wishes. 
managing  such  houses  so  as  to  secure  a  combinat; 
frequently  given. 

Vises  Turned  Ootside  (E.  V.).—  Having  taken  your  Vines  outside  your 
greenhouse  a  month  since,  ana  bound  haybands  round  tl  em,  it  is  ot  no 
consequence  now  whether  you  take  your  Vines  into  ihe  house  at  present  or 
allow  them  to  remain  bound  up  until  the  month  of  Manh-they  will  be 
quite  secure  so  protected.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  for  Vines  in  a 
greenhouse,  tbere  is  no  more  necessity  lor  taking  their  tranches  and  1 1  rs 
outside  in  winter  than  there  is  for  a  o  an  to  leave  his  bed  and  srand  out .  a 
snowstorm  with  plenty  of  dreadnoughts  around  him  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  injuring  him  much.  There  is  no  danger  of  starting  the  Vines  prema- 
turely, if  you  do  not  give  your  house  a  higher  average  heat  at  night  than 
45°.  If  you  were  making  a  forcing-]  ouse  of  your  greenhouse  in  winter,  and 
wished  your  Vines  to  be  late,  the  taking  of  them  out  would  be  all  right; 
otherwise  they  are  safer  inside,  and  much  bother  and  trouble  are  saved.    In 


a  cool  temperature  inside  (-10'  to  45°),  they  will  suffer  no  harm.      Taking 
them  out  too  early  otten  injures  the  crop  of  the  followi'-.g  year. 

Plants  for  Balcony  and  Window  (Chelsea).— VVc  should  say  tha1 
three  parts  of  your  exposed  sandy  clay,  three  parts  ol  your  exhausted  sandy 
soil  and  one  part  of  your  rotten  liorscdung  mixed  well  together,  won  d  grow 
all  'iho  plants  you  name,  except  Rhododendrons.  For  them  we  would 
prefer  the  sandy  clay  alone  well  rammed  round  the  balls,  and  then  a  coaling 
of  an  inch  of  the  rotten  horsedung,  and.  better  still,  cowdung  on  the  surface. 
These  may  be  potted  in  any  open  weather  belore  April,  and  will  be  all  safe 
if  the  pots  are  plunged  and  protected  by  litter.  If  the  weather  should  be 
very  severe  betorc  Apri.  a  few  branches  may  be  stuck  among  the  plants  in 
the  way  of  protection.  We  should  have  preferred  sweet  samly  loam  for  all 
with  top-dressings,  if  it  could  have  been  had;  though,  lor  anything  you  say 
tolhecontrarv,  vonr  compost  nmv  do  admirably.  All  I  he  common  Vegetable 
Marrows  will  suit  your  purpose  best,  as  you  will  have  more  weight  of  suitable 
matter  from  them  than  lrom  larger  monster  kinds.  The  more  you  use  ot 
tl  em,  however,  the  more  you  will  spoil  the  marmalade,  as  we  tear  is  too 
often  clone.     We  hope  the  marmalade  is  for  your  own  use. 

Name  or  Apple  (Frank).— There  is  no  Apple  of  the  name  you  mention, 
nor  of  a  name  anything  like  it. 

Seedling  Cineraria  {Mrs.  7V»n.msnn\-The  colour  is  pleasing,  but  m 
form  and  substance  about  twelve  years  behindhand. 

Pruning  Young  ArpLE  Trees  (6?.  //.  £.).— If  the  shoots  of  your  young 
Apple  trees  are  all  well  placed,  allow  them  to  remain  and  shorten  them  one- 
third. 

Geranium  (Jf.).-We  do  not  recollect  the  Geranium  in  question.  Can 
you  refer  us  to  the  Number  or  page  where  it  is  mentioned  ? 

Lilac  as  Coppice  Wood  [Rev.  F.  Baker).— A.  very  good  suggestion 
and  a  coppice  of  Lilac  would  be  just  as  easily  planted,  and  quite  as  cheap,  as 
with  Ash,  Hazel,  or  any  of  the  common  coppice  plants;  it  will  grow  on  any 
soil,  and  is  hardy  enough  for  any  situation  from  London  to  Vienna.  Loudon 
says  there  are  hedges  of  it  by  the  road-sidi  s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulm, 
and  Augsburgh,  in  the  elevated,  and,  consequently,  cold  region  of  Bavaria. 

Names  of  Punts  (.1  Subscriber,  Stourbridge).-!,  Asplenium  marinum  ; 
2,  Doodia  (or  Woodwardia)  caudala  ;  3,  Asplenium  trichomanes;  4,  Blech- 
num  spicant  Ol.  H.  J.).— I,  Cyrtomium  lalcatum  ;  2,  Polystichum 
capense;  3,  Campyloneuvum  angustifolium  var.  tamiosumj  4.  Panetana 
serpyllifolia.  (Ju  Immortelle:.—  Aeroclinium  roseu 
Meh"n, thus  major.  {J.  Hope).— Polypodium  vulgai 
r-olvstiehum  aculeatum  var  lobatum.  The  specimen 
(/.  .0.,  Forfarshire).—!,  Cerastium  vulgatum 
(B.  J.  £T.).-Scolopendrium  vulgar 
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2,    Clinopodium  vulgare. 
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EGG-PRODUCING  AND  PROFITABLE  FOWLS. 

I  HAVE  kept  fowls  for  about  thirty  years.  Game  fowls  were 
my  first  start.  I  stuck  to  them  for  many  years.  White 
Dorkings  next,  then  Grey  Dorkings  ;  then  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Cochins,  and  White  Cochins  ;  then  White-crested  Black  Polands, 
and  last,  Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs.  About  nine  years  ago 
I  began  cross-breeding  ;  and  the  most  profitable  fowls  I  ever 
had  was  a  cross  between  the  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  cock 
and  White  Dorking  hen.  They  follow  the  Dorking  in  appear- 
ance—most  of  them  five  claws,  white  and  blue  legs,  while  and 
piles  in  colour,  with  sometimes  one  side  of  a  feather  in  the  tail  or 
wing  of  a  greyish-black.  They  have  a  ready  sale  in  the  market 
with  the  feathers  on  ;  or  dressed,  they  are  a  nice  sized  plump 
fowl  for  a  gentleman's  table,  and  dress  beautiful  and  white. 
They  lay  a  tidy-sized  egg,  half  as  large  again  as  that  of  the 
Hamburgh,  and  the  same  size  at  both  ends.  They  never  attempt 
to  sit ;  and  I  never  heard  but  one  cluck,  and  that  for  about  a 
week,  but  she  went  on  laying  the  same,  only  stopped  a  little 
longer  on  the  nest  when  laying— and  they  will  lay  from  nine  to 
ten  months  without  intermission,  though  the  weather  be  bad. 
If  they  are  hatched  in  the  last  week  in  April  they  will  begin  to 
lay  in' October  and  keep  on  till  June,  and  some  of  them  till 
July  ;  and  then  when  done  moulting,  they  will  begin  to  lay 
again  in  December  or  before,  and  lay  as  long  as  they  did  the 
first  year  and  as  well :  so  that  by  managing  to  have  them  of 
two  or  three  different  ages  there  is  no  need  to  he  without  eggs 
every  day  in  the  year.  They  are  very  great  caterers  for  them- 
selves. They  leave  nothing  unturned  that  they  are  likely  to 
find  the  smallest  mite  in  :  consequently  they  do  not  require  and 
do  not  eat  nearly  so  much  as  many  others  of  the  sorts  I  have 
mentioned.  So,  taking  them  in  every  way,  they  are  the  most 
profitable  fowls  I  ever  had  or  ever  saw  amongst  any  of  my 
neighbours  who  have  kept  many  more  different  sorts  than  I 
have  ;  but  I  have  always  eggs  when  they  have  none.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  do  well  a  third  season,  hut  I  keep  them 
but  two.  So  if  I  was  going  to  begin  keeping  poullry  I  should 
at  once  get  some  good  maiden  White  Dorking  pullets  and  a 
good  square  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  cock  and  breed  a  stock 
from  them,  keep  all  the  young  cocks  cleared  off  before  they 
begin  to  interfere  with  the  hens,  so  as  not  to  have  them  crossed 
any  further  than  that  one  cross. 

I  have  crossed  many  other  sorts,  and  given  them  all  a  two- 
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years  trial,  and  have  one  sort  now  undergoing  a  third  year's 
trial — and  that  is  a  cross  between  the  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh 
cock  and  While-crested  Black  Poland  hen.  Now,  for  laying 
there  ie  nothing  to  equal  them,  let  alone  surpass,  either  in 
confinement  or  at  large,  and  the  egg  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the  Hamburghs'  ;  so  I  advise  a  White-crested  Black  Poland 
hen  or  two  to  breed  from  as  layers  turned  down  with  the  above- 
named.  And  if  laying  was  the  only  quality  I  wanted,  I  should 
make  that  breed  the  main  stock,  and  have  more  Polands  and 
less  Dorkings.  This  cross,  being  non-sitters  on  either  side,  lay- 
full  ten  months,  and  have  the  good  quality  of  moulting  all  as  it 
were  by  magic.  They  fall  off  in  laying  the  last  fortnight ;  and 
when  they  have  laid  their  last  egg,  in  a  day  or  two  you  will  see 
two  or  three  feathers  turned  wrong  side  up,  and  next  day 
perhaps  hardly  any  feathers  on  them,  the  tails  dropping  aD  at 
once.  In  one  night  I  have  seen  it  and  all  the  feathers  come 
on  all  together.  They  are  soon  in  full  plumage  and  all  right, 
and  begin  to  lay  again  directly. 

Then  there  must  be  a  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  hen  to  breed 
some  cocks  from  to  be  reared  up  with  the  pullets,  as  the  cross- 
bred cocks,  as  above  stated,  must  be  done  away  :  neither  niUBt 
the  cross-bred  hens  be  bred  from,  and  no  other  sort  of  cock 
introduced.  By  that  means  there  will  always  be  the  true  Silver- 
pencilled  Hamburgh  breed,  and  the  other  crosses  true  to  what 
they  are  intended  to  he  ;  and  with  a  good  walk  and  proper 
feeding  they  beat  everything  in  the  poultry  way  that  has  come 
under  my  notice. — Worcester. 


IMPERFECT  DESCRIPTION  OF  POULTRY  IN 
CATALOGUES  AND  PRIZE  LISTS. 
Being  a  Game  Bantam  fancier,  I  find  very  much  incon- 
venience in  not  being  able  to  discover,  not  only  in  your  list  o 
prizes  but  also  the  catalogues,  what  the  variety  of  the  winning 
birds  in  "any  other  variety "  and  "Game  Bantams  cocks"  are. 
In  furtherance  of  this  object,  seeing  that  the  utility  and  popu- 
larity of  these  shows  have  made  them  so  frequent,  it  behoves  a 
publication  like  The  Joubnal  oe  Hoeticultube  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  abbreviation  so  complete  and  intelligible  as  to  meet 
with  universal  approval.  Confining  myself  to  Game  Bantams, 
I  would  suggest  for 

Game  Bantams    G.  B. 

Black-breasted  Red  G;imc  Bantams Bk.  B.  R.  G.  B. 

Duck-wing  Cure  Bantams  Dk.  W.  G.  B. 

Piles    Pis. 

Blood-red  Piles  Bid.  R.  Pis. 

Any  other  variety A.  0.  V. 

Coe'ks Cks. 

Pullets  Pits. 

Cockerels Ckls. 

Hens Hns. 

1st  prize  1. 

2nd    , 2. 

3rd     3. 

Highly  Commended H.  C. 

Commended   C. 

Many  of  these  abbreviations  are  already  in  use  with  amateurs 
who  mark  their  catalogues  whilst  at  the  shows,  proving  the  call 
there  is  for  such  an  adoption.  If  such  a  system  was  started  by 
your  valuable  Journal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Societies  throughout  the  country  would  follow  your  example  in 
printing  the  catalogues  ;  and  when  established,  the  prize  lists  as 
published  by  The  Jocbmal  of  Hobticultcre  might  be  printed 
in  columns — viz.,  one  for  number;  two  for  name  of  exhibitor; 
three,  address  ;  four,  variety  ;  five,  age ;  six,  prize  ;  and  perhaps 
seven,  price — how  much  more  condensed,  plain,  and  full  would 
such  a  report  thus  abbreviated  and  tabulated  be. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  that  Game  Bantam  varieties 
have  equal  right  to  be  mentioned  individually  as  any  other 
variety  have  ;  and  1  am  sure  the  majority  of  your  readers  will 
be  obliged  if  through  your  advocacy  this  desideratum  is  sup- 
plied.— Weak  Valley. 

P.S. — I  do  not  mean  to  confine  abbreviations  to  Game  Ban- 
tams, but  to  all  poultry,  Pigeons,  birds,  &e. ;  and  as  the  mer- 
chant writes  free  on  bond  by  F.O.B  ,  why  not  Game  Bantams 
byG.  B.,  &c? 


Birmingham  ;  and  that  in  18G0  a  gentleman  offered  her  at  the 
Show  £200  for  the  three  which  won  the  cup  at  Birmingham. 
Her  ladyship  now  has  a  Dorking  cock  fur  which  sho  has  been 
offered  £23,  but  refuses  to  take  less  than  £25. 


SUTTON    AND    MACCLESFIELD    POULTRY 
EXHIBITION. 

This  Show  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Eowson 
Sheldon,  "  Old  King's  Head,"  Sutton,  Macclesfield,  on  the  3rd 
and  4th  inst.  It  was  somewhat  limited  j  but  we  hope  next 
year  it  will  be  more  extended. 

Black  Hamburghs  were  very  superior.  The  same  class  at 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  few  pens  here  exhibited — indeed  they  were  pronounced 
by  the  Judge  to  be  perfection.  There  are  more  of  this  breed 
kept  in  this  neighbourhood  than  any  other  place  we  ever  saw. 
They  are  first-rate  layers,  and  also  good  birds  for  the  table. 
Silver-spangled  were  very  good,  as  also  were  Golden-pencilled. 
A  pen  of  Silver-spangled  was  claimed  for  £3  3*.,  and  one  pen 
of  Duckwing  Bantams  for  the  same  amount. 

Ducks  were  poor  in  consequence  cf  the  prize  being  small. 
There  were  only  five  entries. 

Of  Pigeons,  the  Carriers,  Almonds,  and  Barbs  were  very  good. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  about  twenty  entries  of  Pigeons 
were. returned,  there  being  no  room  to  accommodate  them. 

Spanish  (Black).— First,  E.  Browne,  Sheffield.  Second,  E.  Smith,  Mid- 
diet. in 

Dorkings  (any  variety).— Prize,  E.  Smith.  JIl.t.l'.  ;  n. 

Cochin-Chinas  (any  variety).— First,  W.  Wood,  Sheffield.  Second, 
E.    Smith,   Middleton. 

Game  (any  variety).— First,  S.  Brown,  Macclesfield.  Second,  W.  Forster 
Butley. 

Hamboeghs  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  M.  Dawson,  Middleton.  Second 
W.  Wood,  Sheffield 

Hamuurghs  (Golden-pencilled).  — First,  J.  Smith,  Sutton.  Second, 
J.  Dawson,  Middleton. 

EtAHBtiKGHS  (Golden-spangled).— First,  N.  Marlow,  Denton.  Second, 
W.  Kitchen,  Macclesfield. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-spangled). — Fiist,  E.  Smith,  Middleton.  Second, 
N.  Marlow,  Denton. 

Hambceghs  (Black).— First,  J.  Thomas,  Macclesfield.  Second,  W.  Kitchen, 
Macclesfield.     Highly  Commended,  S.  Brown,  Macclesfield. 

Game   Cock  (any  variety).— Prize,  P..  Stanhope,  Adlington. 

Dobking  Cock  (any  variety).— Prize,  J.  Hall,  The  Fence. 

Bantams  (any  variety).— First,  W.  Silvester,  Sheffield.  Second,  N.  Marlow, 
Denton . 

Dvcks  (Aylesbury).— First,  J.  Hall,  The  Fence.  Second,  W.  Forster, 
Butley. 

Ducks  (any  distinct  breed). — Prize,  T.  Smith,  Langley. 

'Pigeons.  —  Cart  iers. — First  and  Second,  A.  L.  Silvester,  Birmingham. 
Highly  Commended,  S.  Orme,  Sutton.  Owls.— First.  F.  Key,  It.  vrrley. 
Second,  J.  Fielding,  Rochdale.  Almond  Tumblers— Tirst,  A.  L.  Silvester, 
Second,  S.  Orme,  Sutton.  Highly  Commended,  ^> .  L.  Silvester.  Pouters.— 
Prize,  E.  Browne  Sheffield.  Jacobins.— First,  II.  Year. 'ley.  Birmingham. 
Second,  N.  Hudson,  Sutton.  Nuns.— First,  J.  B.  Edge,  Birmingham. 
Second,  H.  Yeardley.  Birmingham.  Fiintails.-Virit,  T.  Ellrington,  Bever- 
ley. Second,  J.  B.  Edge.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yeardley. 
(any  variety).— First,  S.  Orme.  Second,  H.  Yeardley.  rlarbs. —First, 
S.  Orme.  Second,  G.  Goore.  Liverpool.  Turhits,— First,  W.  Walloon, 
Langley.  Second  G.  Greaves,  Sutton.  Tiplers.— First,  J.  B.  Edge,  Second, 
E.  A.  Hargrove,  Birmingham. 


PRICES   OF  EXHIBITION  POULTRY. 

A  coEKEsrONDENT  of  well-known  credibility  informs  us  that 
the  Marchioness  of  Winchester  recently  sold  a  Dorking  cock 
and  two  hens  for  £41  before  they  were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  at 


JUDGES  AT  THE    BIRMINGHAM   POULTRY 
SHOW. 

Finding  by  statements  conveyed  to  me,  both  orally  and  by 
many  letters,  a  mis-statement  is  now  being  purposely  circulated 
respecting  my  not  officiating  at  the  last  Birmingham  IVultry 
Show,  permit  me  simply  to  state  that  the  particular  appoint- 
ment, as  then  proffered  me,  I  could  not  with  honour  and  straight- 
forwardness  accept;  and,  consequently,  it  was  by  myself  altogether 
declined. 

From  that  cause  only  my  customary  services  as  hitherto,  in 
accordance  with  my  own  wishes,  gratuitously  rendered  from  the 
institution  of  the  very  first  Birmingham  Exhibition  to  the 
present  year,  were  stated  to  be  no  longer  required. — Edwabd 
Hewitt,  Sparkbroofc,  Birmingham. 


PRIZES   FOR  RABBITS. 

Entirely  do  we  coincide  with  "  Qns"  whose  communication 
we  published  in  our  last  K  umber.  The  prizes  for  Babbits  should 
be  so  offered  and  awarded  as  to  encourage,  primarily,  the  im- 
provement of  the  breeds  that  are  most  useful  and  commercially 
valuable. 
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Wc  have  nothing  to  say  against,  prizes  being  offered  for 
superior  length  of  ears,  or  beauty  of  markings,  for  such  prizes 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  a  home-amusement ;  and, 
besides,  you  cannot  promote  the  breeding  of  any  kind  of  Rabbit 
without  in  some  degree  promoting  the  breeding  of  all  other 
kinds.  Poultry  exhibitions  have  had  this  general  influence  oyer 
all  varieties  of  fowls,  though  at  first  the  prizes  were  directed 
only  to  a  few. 

We  woidd  give  the  largest,  and  the  most  numerous  prizes,  to 
most-mcat-producing  Rabbits,  and  to  the  Rabbits  the  fur  of 
which  is  most  valuable.  Tf  these  two  good  qualities  conld  be 
united  in  one  variety,  then  that  variety  should  have  the  highest 
of  the  awards. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  are  not  aware  of  the 
value  of  these  too-much-neglected  animals. 

We  know  of  one  warren  at  Brandon,  iu  Suffolk,  whence  we 
have  been  told  twenty  thousand  Rabbits  are  sent  annually  to 
London.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  imported  every  year  from 
Ostend  and  other  places  along  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  France. 
No  less  than  one  million  and  three  hundred  thousand  are  sold 
yearly  in  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  MavketB ;  and  if  to  these  are 
added  the  numbers  sent  direct  to  the  retailers,  and  those  con- 
sumed in  country  districts,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  naming 
three  millions  as  the  probable  number  of  Rabbits  eaten  in 
England  annually. 

Then  as  to  the  value  of  the  6kins  of  some  of  the  varieties, 
there  was  a  time,  half  a  century  ago,  when  a  Bingle  skin  of  a 
Silver  Grey  Rabbit,  Silver  Sprig  it  was  then  called,  was  worth 
3s.  :  these  skins  Bell  now  for  30*.  per  dozen.  They  are  chiefly 
exported  to  China,  and  a  friend  informs  us  that  a  very  short 
time  since  he  saw  one  heap,  valued  at  £1000,  about  to  be  shipped 
to  that  country.  The  skins  of  Angoras,  Chinchillas,  and  some 
others  are  equally  valuable.  The  fur  of  even  the  commonest  of 
Rabbits  is  valuable  in  a  less  degree  for  the  manufacture  of  what 
are  called  beaver  hats. 


SOUTH  OF  IRELAND  POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND 
CAGE  BIRD  ASSOCIATION. 
This,  the  second  Show,  was  held  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  inst. 
in  the  Athenteum,  Cork,  and  was  decidedly  superior  to  last 
year's  both  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  specimens 
exhibited. 

The  classes  of  Spanish  and  Crested  Fowls  were  considered  by 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  to  be  extremely  good,  and  the  Dorkings  in  par- 
ticular very  superior — quite  above  the  average  attained  by  the 
class  at  English  shows.  In  this  class  a  Silver  Medal,  given  by 
Mrs.  Ussher,  of  Camphire,  co.  Waterford,  for  the  best  pen  of 
Silver  Greys,  was  carried  off  by  J.  C.  Perry,  Esq.,  from  thirteen 
competitors. 

In  Pigeons,  also,  there  was  a  manifest  advance  on  last  year. 
There  were  several  pens  of  excellent  Carriers,  Powters  and 
Almond  and  other  Short-faced  Tumblers.  The  Fantails  were 
numerous,  and,  as  a  class,  quite  above  the  average  seen  at 
exhibitions. 

Spanish. —First,  It.  P.  'Williams,  Clontavf,  Dublin.  Second,  F.  Hodder, 
Templelawn,  Cork.  Highly  Commended,  J.  C.  Perrv,  Cork ;  K.  W.  Boyle, 
Dublin.  Commended,  A.  e.  Ussher,  Cappoquin.  Chickens. — First,  Mrs. 
Dring,  Glanmire.     Second,  R.  W.  Boyle.     Commended,  F.  Hodder. 

Dorkings— First,  F.  Hodder,  Cork.  Second,  K.  W.  Bovle,  Dublin. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  P.  Williams,  Dublin.  Commended,  J.  C.  Petry, 
Con;;  Hon.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bernard,  Bandon.  Chickens.— First,  J.  C.Perry, 
Cork.  Second,  A.  E.  Ussher,  Cappoquin.  Commended,  F.  E.  Curry; 
T.  O'Grady,  Bandon;  A.  E.  Ussher  ;  R.  W.  Boyle  ;  R.  P.  Williams. 

Game.— First,  J.  C.  Perry,  Cork,  Second,  J.  Green,  Cork.  Chickens.— 
First  and  Second,  T.  Mayo,  Upper  Convamore,  Mallow.  Commended, 
J.  C.  Perry,  Browningstown. 

Pulani.s;  Black,  White- Crests).- Prize,  Miss  E.  de  Conrcy  Drevar,  Black- 
rock,  Dublin.  Highly  Commended,  Miss  F-.  de  Courcy  Drevar.  Commended, 
Miss  E.  de  Courcy  Drevar. 


Polands  (Silver).- Prize,  R.  W.  Boyle,  35,  College  Green,  Dublin.  Highly 
Commended,  R.  P.  Williams,  Hollybrook.  Clontarf,  Dublin.  Commended, 
S.  Wakefield,  Barr.ickton,  Cork  ;  W.  B.  Weatherman,  Richmond,  Blackrock, 
Cork. 

Hamhurgh    (Gold,  Rose- combed).— Prize,  Mrs.  Dring,  Rockgrove,  Glan- 

Hambtjbgh  (Silver).— Prize,  R.  P.  Williams,  Hollybrook,  Clontarf,  Dublin. 
■Commended,  F.  Hodder,  Templela-wn,  Ballintc mple,  Cork. 

Cochin-chinas  (Buff  or  Yellow).— Prize,  R.  W.  Boyle,  r,6,  College  Green, 
Dublin.    Commended,  J.  Brassington,  Sunday's  Well,  Cork. 

Cochin-chinas  (Partridge).— Prize,  J.  C  Perry,  Browingstown,  Cork. 


Cochin-Chinas  (White).— Prize,  F.  Hodder,  Templelawn,  Ballintemple* 
Cork.    Commended,  J.  C.  Perry,  Browingstone,  Cork, 

Brahma  I'ootra.— Prize,  W.  15.  Weatherman,  Richmond,  Blackrock' 
Cork.    Highly  Commended,  Hon.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bernard,  Coolmaine,  Bandon. 

Bantams  (Sebright).— Prize,  W.  Covbett,  Castleconnell,  Limerick. 

Bantams  (Featherlegged). — Prize,  J.  Donegan,  Montenotte,  Cork. 

Bantams  (Smooth  Legs). —  Prize,  J.  Wigmore,  Langlord  Place,  Cork- 
Highly  Commended,  A.  E.  Ussher,  Camphire,  Cappoquin.  Commended' 
F.  Hodder,  Balllutemple,  Cork  (Japanese  Silkies). 

Turkeys. — Prize,  J.  Bruce,  Milltown  Castle,  Charleville  (Norfolk).  Com- 
mended, Hon.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bernard,  Coolmaine.  Bandon  (Norfolk).  Poults.— 
Prize,  J.  C.  Perry,  Browningstown,  Cork. 

Geese. —Prize,  R.  P.  Williams,  Hollybrook,  Dublin.  Commended,  R.  W- 
Boyle,  College  Green,  Dublin  ;  T.  O'Grady,  Roughgrove,  Bandon.  Qoslings- 
— Prize,  A.  E.  Ussher,  Camphire,  Cappoquin.  Commended,  J.  Brassington' 
Sunday's  Well,  Cork  (Hong  Kong);"  A.  E.  Ussher,  Camphire,  Cappoquin 
(Toulouse). 

Docks  (Aylesbury).— First,  J.  W.  Dyas,  Ballintemple,  Cork.  Second,  P. 
Heffernan,  Lismore. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  R.  P.  Williams,  Hollybrook,  Dublin.  Second' 
W.  B.  Weatherman,  Richmond,  Blackrock,  Cork.  Commonded,  V,  Tomkins, 
Sunday's  Well,  Cork ;  P.  Heffernan,  Lismore. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers  (Black).— First,  T.  Hare,  Bishop  Street,  Cork.  Second,  Dr. 
Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place,  Cork.  Highly  Commended,  Dr.  Harvey;  T. 
Hare.    Commended,  Dr.  Harvey  ;  T.  Davis,  Castle  Street,  Cork. 

Carriers  (Dun).— First,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place.  Cork.  Second, 
J.  Peirott,  Hayfield.  Cork.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  J.  O'Sullivan,  Black- 
rock, Cork.    Commended,  T.  Davis,  Castle  Street,  Cork. 

Carriers  (Blue  or  other  colour,  except  Black  and  Dun).— First,  N.  Daly, 
North  Mall,  Cork.    Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place,  Cork. 

Powters  (Black-pied).— First  and  Second,  rvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place 

Cork.  Highly  Commenced,  J.  Permit,  Hayfield,  Cork;  W,  B.  Weatherman, 
Richmond,  Blackrock,  Cork. 

Powtebs  (Blue- pied). —  First  and  Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place, 
Cork.  Highly  Commended,  W.  R.  Baldwin,  Uoseville,  Lismore.  Commended, 
W.  Parker,  Landscape,  Cork ;  W.  B.  Weatherman,  Richmond,  Blackrock, 
Cork;  Rev.  J.  O'Sullivan,  Blackrock,  Cork. 

Powters  (Red-pied).— First  and  Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place* 
Cork.    Commended,  J.  Perrott,  Hayfield,  Cork. 

Powtees  (White).— First,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place,  Cork.  Second, 
A.  E.  Ussher,  Camphire,  Cappoquin. 

Powters  (any  ether  colour  than  Black,  Blue,  Red,  or  White). — First, 
J.  Perrott,  Hayfield,  Cork  (Splash).  Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's 
Place,  Cork. 

Tumblers  (Almond).— First  and  Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Placei 
Cork,    Commended,  J.  Lloyd,- Warren's  Place,  Coik. 

Kites.— First  and  Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place,  Cork. 

Baldheads  or  Beards. — First,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place,  Cork 
(Blue  Bidds).  Second,  J.  Perrott,  Hayfield,  Cork  (Beards).  Highly  Com- 
mended, Dr.  Havrey ;  T.  Davies,  Castle  Street,  Cork. 

Mottles  (Short-faced  or  other  colours).— First,  T.  Hare,  Bishop  Street, 
Cork.  Second,  Dr.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick's  Place,  Cork  (Black  Mottles). 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Hare  (Blaok). 

Tumblers  (Red  or  Yellow).— Prize,  A.  E.  Ussher,  Camphire,  Cappoquin. 

Tumblers  (any  other  colour). — Prize,  N.  Daly,  North  Mall,  Cork.  Hiulily 
Commended,  Dv.  Shinkwin,  Cork  (Rosewing).  Commended,  W.  B.  Weather- 
man, Richmond,  Blackrock,  Cork. 

Fantails  (White).— First,  R.  Nash,  Lakelodge,  Glanmire,  Cork.  Second' 
T.  O'Grady,  Roughgrove,  Bandon.  Commended,  W.  Bible,  Cork;  J.  Perrott, 
Hayfield,  Cork  ;  J.  Pike,  Besborough,  Cork. 

Fantails  (Black  or  other  colour).— First,  A.  E.  Ussher,  Camphire,  Cap- 
poquin.    Second,  N.  Daly,  North  Mall,  Cork. 

Jacobins  (Yellow  or  Red).— First,  V.  Tomkins,  Sunday's  Well,  Cork. 
Second,  W.  B.  Weatheiman,  Cork. 

Jacobins  (any  other  colour).— First,  F.  Hodder.  Templelawn,  Cork  (Mottle). 
Second,  T.  Babington,  jun.,  Monkstown,  Cork  (White). 

Barbs  (any  colour). -Prize,  J.  Perrott,  Hayfield,  Cork  (Red).  Highly 
Commended,  T.  Hare,  Bishop  Street,  Cork. 

Owls  (any  colour).— Prize,  N.  Daly,  North  Mall,  Cork  (Blue).  Com- 
mended, J.  Perrott,  Hayfield,  Cork  (Yellow). 

Turbits—  Prize,  N.  Daly,  North  Mall,  Cork.  Commended,  T.  O'Grady, 
Roughgrove,  Bandon. 

Trumpeters.— Prize,  T.  O'Grady,  Roughgrove,  Bandon.  Commended, 
J.  Perrott,  Hayfield,  Cork. 

Nuns,— rrize,  T.  O'Grady,  Roughgrove,  Bandon. 

Magpies. — Prize,  P.  Goulding,  College  Road,  Cork  (Black). 

SONG  BIRDS. 

Tellom  Canaries—  Prize,  W.  Corbett,  Castleconnell,  Limerick.  Green 
Canaries.— Prize,  W.  Corbett,  Castleconnell,  Limerick.  Mealy  Canaries.— 
Prize,  W.  Corbett,  Castleconnell.  Limerick.  Goldfinch  Mnles.— Prize,  J. 
Corcoran,  Cork.  Commended,  F.  Hodder,  Templelawn,  Ballintemple,  Cork. 
Linnet  Mules.—  Prize,  Rev.  J.  O'Sullivan,  Blackrock  Cork.  Thrashes. — 
Prize,  W.  Waters,  Monkstown.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Lloyd.  Warren's 
Place,  Cork.  IfigMingaUs.—  Prize,  Rev.  J.  O'Sullivan,  Cork.  Skylarks.— 
Prize,  )'..  Daly,  Wellington  S.raare,  Cork.  Bullfinches.— Prize,  F.  Hodder, 
Tcooololawn,  iiiilliiitoinple,  Cork.  (Speaks  one  sentence  and  several  words). 
Gnidtinches.—  Prize,  R.  Creech,  Greenmount.  Commended,  P.  Mahony, 
Tuck'ey  Sreet,  Cork.    Linnt'ts.— Commended,  B.  A.  Hyde,  Cork. 

Judges.— Oi  Poultry,  J.  Blandford,  Esq.,  Ducloyne,  Cork; 
and  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill,  London.  Of 
Pigeons,  John  Austin,  Esq.,  Panorama  Terrace,  Cork  ;  and  W.  B, 
Tesetmeier,  Esq.  Of  Cage  Birds,  W.  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Cork  ;  and  Adam  Parker,  Esq.,  Landscape,  Cork. 
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PERTH  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Mr.  Anderson  used  to  shle  himself  the  Wizard  of  the  North. 
He  may  have  been  so  far  as  legerdemain  was  concerned  ;  but 
the  real  northern  wizard  was  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  have  passed 
the  age  of  romance,  and  have  long  since  dealt  more  with  the 
realities  than  fictions  of  life — novels  among  the  number  ;  hut 
Scott  was  not,  properly  speaking  a  novelist,  he  gave  history 
with  a  sauce  piquante  or  poivrade  ;  and  when  other  authors  of 
imaginative  works  are  either  uncared  for  because  the  time  or 
taste  for  them  has  past  away,  or  forbidden  because  their  ten- 
dencies are  doubtful,  Scott's  works  will  be  allowed  in  every 
library,  and  read  by  all  readers  :  thus,  the  nearer  we  got  to 
Perth  tlie  more  we  were  engrossed  with  the  recollections  of  the 
"  Fair  Maid"  of  that  ilk;  and  many  names  and  places  were 
familiar.  Thanks,  then,  to  Sir  Walter,  we  were  at  home  in  a 
strange  place.  Strange  no  longer,  for  it  has  inaugurated  a  regu- 
lar poultry  show. 

We  have  hope  we  shall  some  day  have  a  good  supply  of 
poultry  from  Scotland.  We  already  receive  a  goodly  quantity, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  quality.  From  inquiry  we  made  on  the 
spot  we  find  it  returning  a  remunerating  price  ;  if  it  do  so  when 
wofully  deficient  in  merit,  what  would  it  do  if  the  quality  were 
nearly  perfect?  We  do  not  believe  it  would  involve  any  greater 
outlay  than  at  present,  no  more  food  would  be  consumed.  Now, 
in  order  to  insure  size  the  fowls  must  be  kept  till  they  are  full 
grown  :  this  not  only  involves  consumption  for  a  long  period, 
but  it  also  implies  an  age  at  which  a  fowl  is  adult  or  nearly  so, 
and,  consequently,  hard.  This  necessity  arises  from  the  want 
of  size  in  the  breed  ;  one  of  alarger  race  would  be  large  enough 
to  kill,  and  much  larger  than  the  birds  now  brought  to  market 
when  only  half  as  old  as  they  are.  Now,  if  poultry  be  worth 
attending  to  at  all,  see  the  gain  there  is  in  the  substitution  of  a 
good  for  an  inferior  breed  ;  there  is  an  economy  of  the  food  that 
would  be  eaten  during  two  months  or  more,  and  the  return  for 
that  which  was  eaten  would  be  at  least  double  in  weight  of  food.  I 
The  qualities  would  not  bear  comparison  ;  there  would  also  be  a 
much  readier  sale  for  the  improved  quality. 

All  this  has  been  felt  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  those  parts, 
and  they  have  wisely  determined  to  use  their  influence  in  favour 
of  any  improvement. 

The  plainest  and  probably  the  most  effectual  method  was  to 
set  on  foot  and  to  support  a  good  poultry  show  :  hence  that  we 
have  to  record  and  to  remark  upon.  The  prize  list  was  a  verv 
liberal  one,  and  brought  over  some  of  the  English  exhibitors"; 
we  trust  only  an  instalment  of  those  we  may  expect  another 
year  when  the  Show  is  better  known. 

The  first  class  was  for  Silver  Grey  Dorkings.  This  was,  as  it 
has  been  everywhere,  a  failure.  Ten  pens  were  enlered,  and  as 
this  colour  is  peculiarly  admired  and  insisted  upon  in  Scotland, 
we  looked  for  perfection,  but  we  found  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  were  not  three  perfect  pens  in  the  class  ;  there  were  only 
two  cocks  without  white  in  their  tails,  and  few  with  perfectly 
black  breasts.  Many  of  the  pens  here  disqualified  would  have 
stood  well  in  the  open  competition.  We  should  like  to  see  these 
classes  abolished  at  all  shows,  and  the  amount  of  the  prizes 
offered  for  them  added  to  that  which  follows,  and  where  all 
colours  are  admissible.  There  were  very  fine  birds  shown,  and 
although  the  prizes  went  to  England,  Perthshire  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  well  represented.  The  Ladies  Louisa 
Thjnne  and  Julia  Cornwall's,  and  Mr.  Berwick  are  frequent 
winners  at  the  English  shows.  Lords  Einnard  and  Wemysa 
showed  very  excellent  birds;  the  latter,  more  fortunate  than  the 
former,  gained  two  prizes.  Lord  Bimng  showed  good  Dorkings. 
There  were  also  tno  other  classes— one  for  Silver  Grev,  the 
other  for  Dark  Grey  hens.  Both  filled  well.  They  we're  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  the  nobility  who  were  competitors, 
and  the  quality  of  the  birds  shown. 

The  Spanish  fowls  were  very  good,  and  the  principal  prizes 
remained  in  the  north.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  bred, 
where  good  qualities  increase  with  age,  the  chickens  have  of  late 
been  better  than  the  adults.  Eleven  pens  were  here  deemed 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  Black-breasted  and  other  Red  Game  showed  well.  The 
first  prizi  went  to  Halifax,  the  other  remained  at  home.  It 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  tell  our  Scotch  friends  that  in 
dubbing  cocks,  the  whole  of  the  comb  should  be  removed  el"se 
to  the  head.  Many  of  the  birds  shown  in  this  class  had  so  much 
left,  we  could  but  think  it  was  done  purposely.  The  Duck- 
wings  were  good,  but  not  numerous. 

The  Cochin-Chinas  were  also  good,  especially  those  belonging 


to  Messrs.  Berwick  and  Watkin.  Some  of  the  pens  shown 
would,  nevertheless,  seem  to  make  it  necessary  to  remind  ex- 
hibitors that  size  is  not  the  only  requisite  of  this  breed.  The 
Whites  were  hardly  of  average  merit. 

Wc  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  Brahma  Pootras ;  they 
were  in  everv  respect  excellent — in  size,  colour,  and  all  the  requi- 
sites of  the  breed. 

In  the  Silver-pencilled  Hamhurghs  the  white  deaf  ear  was 
entirely  wanting :  hence  the  first  prize  was  withheld.  The 
Silver-spangled  were  very  meritorious,  and  Ladv  Julia  Corn- 
wallis  took  first  prize.  The  Golden-pencilled  and'  Spangled  left 
nothing  to  desire  ;  Mr.  Entwistle's  birds  in  the  former  class 
were  of  high  merit. 

There  was  a  prize  offered  for  old  Scotch  Greg,  and  a  pen  was 
shown  of  good  useful  fowls.  We  could  not  discover  any  marks 
of  purity  about  them. 

Polands  were  very  weak,  and  two  out  of  three  prizes  were 
withheld. 

In  the  "  variety "  class,  there  was  a  pen  of  curious  fowls. 
Both  in  cock  and  pullets,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  front  of  the 
skull,  there  was  no  comb,  but  a  red  skin.  Where  it  reached  the 
front  it  divided,  and  two  very  good  spikes,  perfectlv  round, 
stood  up,  rather  inclining  to  the  front. 

All  the  Bantams  were  very  good.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Lord 
Bining's  Sebrights  and  Mr.  Shorthose's  Game  deserve  mention. 
A  peculiarity  here  was  a  good  class  of  Norfolk  Turkeys,  the 
prizes  were  scattered  about,  and  the  successful  pens  weighed 
57  lbs.,  52  lbs.,  and  49  lbs.  The  class  for  Grey  or  Cambridge 
Turkeys  did  not  fill. 

White  Geese  showed  well,  and  weighed  59  lbs.,  51  lbs.,  and 
45  lbs.  The  Greys  did  not  distance  them  as  they  mostly  do  in 
weight,  they  weighed  59£  lbs.,  08^  lbs.,  and  -17  lbs. 

There  was  a  very  good  class  of  Aylesbury  Duels,  and  they 
weighed  well,  bringing  22  lbs.,  20  lbs.,'and  18  lbs.  Rouen  Ducks 
have  increased  everywhere  in  weight,  and  Perth  was  no  exception; 
as  their  colours  were  perfect  it  was  necessary  to  weigh  them. 
They  surpassed  the  Avlesburvs,  weighing  22  lbs.,  20  lbs.,  and 
19  lbs. 

Next  came  the  classes  for  Single  Cocks.  Three  Silver  Cups, 
value  five  guineas  each,  were  offered  for  the  best  Dorking, 
Spanish,  and  Game  cocks  ;  it  was  a  very  hard  contest  in  each 
class.  Lady  L.  Thynne  won  that  offered  for  the  Dorking;  but 
even  her  celebrated  bird  was  hard  run  by  Lord  Bining,  Lady 
Julia  Cornwallis,  and  the  Kev.  J.  G.  A.  Baker.  Master  Redpath, 
of  Edinburgh,  won  the  Spanish,  but  had  great  difficulty  in 
defeating  Mrs.  White,  who  showed  three  birds  of  unusual  merit. 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Beverley,  won  the  Game  cup,  beating  fourteen 
competitors. 

The  Pigeon  show  was  good  and  very  attractive,  and  107 
Canaries  shown  in  good  handsome  cages  were  very  pleasing. 

The  Show  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  a  building  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  large,  lofty,  entirely  lighted  from 
the  roof,  and  quite  free  from  draught.  The  poultry  filled  it 
with  255  pens,  on  the  top  of  the  poultry  stood  the  Pigeons,  and 
all  one  end  of  the  roam  was  devoted  to  Canaries.  They  filled  it. 
Vi  e  are  happy  to  say  the  Show  will  be  annual,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  supported  by  English  amateurs. 

Mr.  Brown  was  an  able,  obliging,  and  indefatigable  Secretary. 
Mr.  Baily,  of  London,  was  the  Judge. 


HOW  AM  I  TO  PROTECT  MY   HIVES? 

Hating  got  up  a  stock  of  some  half  a  dozen  hives  of  bees,  the 
study  and  interest  I  take  in  which,  have  afforded  me  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  and  gratification.  They  are  all  well  domi- 
ciled, and  have  every  convenience  for  supering  and  observation, 
and,  to  my  view,  complete,  save  suitable  covers  for  protection. 
I  would,  therefore,  confidently  appeal  to  the  many  apiarian 
readers  of  your  Journal  for  their  fraternal  assistance.  ' 

I  have  already  ransacked  your  last  three  or  four  volumes 
without  meeting  anything  to  suit  my  want.  Read  attentively 
the  pan-and-haekle  controversy.  I  would  sooner  stick  to  my 
temporary  thick  p'ies  of  Cuba  matting  for  a  covering  than  adopt 
the  former  bare,  unsatisfactory  aflair.  The  latter  may  very 
possibly  possess  all  the  advantages  its  advocate  stated,  and  still 
be  unsuitable  in  my  case,  as  I  must  have  them  always  more 
readily  inspected  than  the  trouble  and  litter  that  would  in- 
evitably ensue  in  continually  moving  off  and  on  the  hackle,  at 
the  same  time  quit"  s;>  liling  their  neat  surroundings. 

Why   not   build  a  house?  some  one  may  say;  but  my  pre- 
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judices  are  all  against  such,  thinking  from  the  results  of  my  own 
observation    that   bees   thrive   much    better   placed   on   single 


My  boards  are  principally  square,  larger  by  an  inch  all  round 
than  the  hives.  How  would  it  do  to  remove  the  upper  half  of 
that  inch— say  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  board,  the  under  part 
to  be  left  to  support  an  outer  moveable  case  formed  of  inch 
wood  ?  AVould  such  a  case  not  be  too  close  and  hot  ?  Having 
the  garden  wall  hi  their  rear  might  the  back  of  such  not  be 
omitted  ?  What  form  of  a  roof  would  be  most  useful  and 
graceful,  and  how  would  I  take  away  from  the  stiff,  plain 
appearance  the  front  of  a  square  wooden  cover  would  have  ? — 
W.J. 

[The  accompanying  woodcuts  represent  the  two  descriptions 
of  hive-covers  in  actual  use  in  our  own  apiary. 


FIG. I. 


JIM'* 


w 


The  back  and  front  of  fig.  1  are  formed  of  half-inch  wood 
15  inches  high  in  the  centre,  nailed  to  sides  of  three-quarter-inch 
wood  11  inches  high.  It  rests  on  the  floor-board,  and  is 
retained  in  its  place  by  a  fillet  at  the  bottom  of  hall-inch  wood 
2  inches  wide,  which  (its  loosely  outside  the  floor-board.  The 
roof  consists  of  two  large  slates  (duchesses)  24  inches  by 
12  inches  laid  on  the  top,  and  removeable  at  pleasure.  It 
possesses  the  merits  of  cheapness  and  efficiency. 


Fig.  2  is  made  of  half-inch  wood  11  inches  wide,  dovetailed 
together,  and  fastened  by  means  of  glue  and  a  brad  driven 
through  each  of  the  tenons.  It  rests  en  the  floor-board  where 
it  is  retained  in  the  same  manner  as  fig.  1.  The  roof  is  separate, 
and  is  formed  of  half-inch  wood  11  inches  wide,  cross-bradded 
together  with  a  central-turned  acorn  24  inches  in  diameter.  Its 
frame  fits  loosely  over  the  hive-cover,  and  rests  on  angle  pieces 
at  the  corners.  A  half-inch  opening  which  cannot  be  seen  in 
the  engraving  is  left  under  the  eaves  all  round  for  ventilation. 
If  more  ornament  be  required  panels  may  be  shown  at  the  front, 
back,  and  sides,  formed  of  some  neat  moulding. 

Our  floor-boards  (like  your  own)  project  an  inch  all  round 
the  hives,  and  this  allows  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  space 
between  the  latter  and  the  outer  cases.  If  desired,  this  space 
may  be  filled  with   some  nonconducting    substance.     An    ex- 


perienced apiarian  friend  always  dries  the  fine  and  short  grass 
cut  from  his  lawn,  and  applies  it  to  this  purpose,  but  we  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  do  so.] 


EXAMINING  BEES  WITHOUT  BEING  S-TDNG. 

The  impunity  with  which  your  experienced  correspondents 
appear  to  meddle  with  the  bees  and  investigate  the  interior  of 
the  hives,  puzzles  me  exceedingly.  I  should  not  suppose  my 
bees  are  more  savage  than  other  people's,  but  when  I  have  dis- 
turbed them  by  taking  out  a  bar  or  otherwise,  I  have  only 
raised  a  wild  storm  of  little  warriors,  and  although  covering 
myself  with  net  as  carefully  as  I  could,  generally  get  stung 
somewhere.  I  have  also  found  great  difficulty  in  restoring  the 
bar  to  its  place  without  crushing  some  of  the  bees.  A  queen  I 
have  never  seen,  but  should  much  like  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  her  majesty  and  subjects  "  at  home,"  without  injury  to 
them  or  from  them.  Can  you  give  me  any  instructions  in  this 
matter?— J.  H.,  Midden. 

[A  little  smoke  from  some  vegetable  substance  (fungus,  rags, 
touchwcod,  or  tobacco,  will  either  of  them  serve  the  purpose) 
blown  into  the  hive  under  the  crown-board  about  half  a  minute 
before  removing  the  latter,  will  generally  subdue  the  pugnacity 
of  which  you  complain.  We  can  give  no  better  instructions  for 
these  manipulations  than  are  to  be  found  in  page  167  ot  the 
twenty-sixth  volume  of  The  Cottage  Gardener.  By  adopting 
frame-hives  instead  of  plain  bars  you  may  obviate  the  risk  of 
crushing  bees  when  removing  the  combs  from,  or  returning 
them  to  their  places.  We  understand  that  "  A  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper"  has  invented  what  he  calls  "a  compound  bar- 
frame,"  by  means  of  which  bar-hives  and  frame-hives  may  be 
used  promiscuously  in  the  same  apiary  without,  forfeiting  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  power  of  interchanging  combs  in 
every  hive,  and  hope  ere  long  to  be  enabled  to  give  a  full 
description  of  this  contrivance.] 


HONEY    AND    CHEMISTRY— INTRODUCING 
FOOD   DIRECTLY  INTO   THE   COMBS. 

The  passage  to  which  "  A.  B."  refers  in  page  267  occurs  in 
The  Journal  op  Horticulture  of  the  26th  of  November,  and 
is  as  follows  : — "  I  believe  that  even  pure  honey  will  not  keep 
unless  placed  in  the  combs  by  the  bees  themselves,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  all  artificial  compounds  require  to  undergo  a 
chemical  change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee  before  they  can  be 
stored  in  the  combs  in  such  a  state  as  to  keep  good  throughout 
the  winter." 

By  this  I  meant  to  point  out  the  mechanical  difficulty  of 
placing  honey  in  the  combs  without  the  occurrence  of  air- 
bubbles  and  impurities,  which  could,  probably,  only  be  avoided  by 
accepting  the  agencies  of  the  bees  themselves.  Although  I  did 
not  then  intend  to  raise  the  qm  stion  as  to  whether  honey  does 
or  does  not  undergo  a  change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  I  can 
have  no  objection  to  state  my  opinion  that  such  a  change  does 
really  occur.  On  inquiry,  I  find  that  this  is  regarded  as  an 
established  fact  by  the  scientific  world,  although  I  have  not 
been  able  for  the  present  to  ascertain  upon  what  authority  it 
rests. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  change  which  all  artificial  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  I  know  not  how  to 
adduce  more  conclusive  proofs  than  have  been  furnished  bv  my 
own  observation.  Not  only  is  the  flavour  of  the  compound 
modified  in  a  very  appreciable  degree,  but  the  tendency  to  erys- 
talisation  is  either  altogether  all  lost,  or  very  greatly  diminished. 
Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  to  bees  large 
quantities  of  artificial  food  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  able  to 
confirm  my  observations  in  this  respect. 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  not  having  then  had  quite  ten  years' 
experience  in  bee-keeping,  I  was  much  taken  up  with  the  plan 
of  introducing  food  directly  into  the  combs,  and  finding  diffi- 
culty in  perfectly  filling  all  the  cells,  I  set  to  work  and  made  a 
small  wooden  tank  1£  inch  wide  by  9  inches  deep  and  11J  inches 
long,  which  just  admitted  a  single  comb.  I  fancied  that  by 
placing  an  empty  comb  in  this  receptacle,  and  then  slowly  filling 
it  with  food  it  would  expel  the  air  from  every  cell  as  it  rose, 
and  thus  save  me  much  trouble  in  pouring  food  into  the  combs. 
Alas  !  the  first  trial  dispelled  the  illusion.  After  slowly  filling 
it  with  liquid  food  until  the  comb  was  entirely  submerged,  I  had 
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the  mortification  of  finding  that  the  cells  remained  completely 
empty!  Nothing  daunted  by  this  fuilure,  I  returned  to  my 
former  mode  of  filling  combs,  until  at  length  I  supplied  a  weak 
swarm  with  such  an  overpowering  quantity  that  the  bees 
declined  to  meddle  with  it,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  where  I  had 
placed  it.  .  The  result  was  most  disastrous.  A  thick  coating  of 
mildew  gathered  ontheexposed  surface  of  thb  syrup  and  entirely 
enveloped  the  combs  so  tbat  utter  ruin  was  the  consequence.  It 
was  the  recollection  of  this  deplorable  failure  which  induced  me 
to  caution  your  apiarian  readers  against  over-estimating  the  ad- 
vantages of  introducing  artificial  food  by  pouring  it  into  the 
combs. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 


DRIVING  BEES. 

I  CAN  fully  indorse  all  that  is  stated  in  page  287,  by  "  B.  &  W.," 
in  favour  of  driving.  The  attainment  of  this  most  necessary 
apiarian  accomplishment  is  often  a  sad  stumbling-block  in  the 
path  of  the  young  bee-keeper.  Any  one  who  will  trouble  himself 
to  refer  to  page  52  of  the  twenty-first  volume  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  may  there  find  chronicled  the  difficulties  I  en- 
countered before  I  could  succeed  in  driving  a  hive  of  bees.  At 
the  present  timo  I  think  but  little  of  it,  and  seldom  find  it 
necessary  to  don  either  a  bee-dress  or  gloves  for  the  occasion. 
Any  novice  in  apiarian  matters  will  find  it  easy  to  acquire  the 
same  facility  il  he  can  get  an  experienced  friend  to  give  him  a 
few  lessons  in  the  art. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 


UNITING  BEES  IN  TWO  BAR-HIVES. 

Would  "  B.  &  W."  be  kind  enough  to  give  his  plan  of  making 
a  union  with  two  bar-hives,  as  he  mentions  at  page  247  ?  Eor 
my  own  case  I  have  never  removed  the  top-board. — Stewarton 
Apiarian. 

[There  must  be  something  quite  peculiar  in  the  Stewarton 
system  of  bee-box  management,  if,  as  I  understand  from  the  query 
of  the  "  Stewarton  Apiarian,"  he  and  others  in  the  north  do 
not  remove  the  top-board,  and  yet  contrive,  when  effecting  unions 
of  stocks,  to  get  the  bees  to  ascend  instead  of  descending.  In 
my  own  case  I  have  always  given  the  bees  in  each  hive  access  to 
each  other  by  opening  a  one-inch  or  two-inch  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  lower  hive,  down  which  they  have  invariably  gone  after  a 
greater  or  less  period  of  time.  All  bees  will  in  fine  weather  find 
their  way  into  the  open  air  sooner  or  later.  As  my  entrances 
are  all  in  the  lower  hives,  every  bee  when  going  out  must  descend 
and  pass  through  the  lower  hive,  where  on  returning  it  remains 
as  a  rule. 

If  a  "  Stewarton  Apiarian  "  has  my  little  work,  "  The 
English  Bee-keeper,"*  to  refer  to  he  will  find  illustrations  of  the 
sort  of  bar-hives  and  boxes  which  I  have  always  made  use  of,  as 
well  as  a  fuller  answer  to  his  question  than  I  can  give  here. — 
B.  &  W.] 


VENTILATING  HIVES  DURING  THE  WINTER 

Three  winters  ago  I  purchased  a  hive  (wooden  box)  of  bees 
from  an  apiarian,  who  was  selling  his  6toek  pending  his  removal 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  On  going  to  see  the  bees  prior 
to  purchasing  I  found  all  bis  boxes,  eight  in  number,  thoroughly 
ventilated,  the  doorway  being  left  open  to  its  full  width,  and  a 
four-ineh-square  opening  in  each  crown-board,  only  covered  by 
a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  ;  the  hives  were  in  a  small  wooden 
bee-house  open  to  the  front.  This  starvation  state  of  aflairs  of 
course  elicited  from  me  a  few  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  such 
apparent  carelessness  for  his  bees,  when  I  was  informe  1  that  such 
had  been  his  practice  for  a  number  of  years.  Some  years  ago 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  bees  free  from  ventilation 
during  the  winter  ;  but  not  unfrequently  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  losing  his  bees.  As  a  last  resource  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  a  directly-opposite  plan,  by  ventilating  them  in  a  manner 
above  described,  and,  singularly  enough,  he  mver  afterwards 
lost  a  hive. 

Without,  then,  seeing  the  reasons  for  this  success,  the  facts 
were  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt :  I  therefore  adopted  his  plan, 
and  up  to  the  present  have  been  favoured  with  similar  success. 
Many  bee-keeper6  of  the  old  style  of  skep  without  opening  at  the 

*  To  be  had,  price  2s.,  of  Messrs.  Dean,  London. 


top  (and  there  are  a  goodly  array  of  them  in  Hub  neighbourhood), 
>  a  my  hives,  and  their  greatest  cause  of  wonder  seems  to 

be  that  the  bees  are  not  perished.  My  experience  so  far  indicates 
that  bees  kept  in  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  by  thorough 
ventilation  will  come  through  the  most  severe  winter  in  crux 
climate  in  abetter  condition  than  when  ventilation  is  prevented. 

I  may  here  say  I  think  it  advisable  to  ventilate  early  in 
October,  but  not  continue  it  longer  than  the  middle  of  January 
or  the  commencement  of  February,  although  I  have  ventilated 
until  the  middle  of  March  ;  and  after  this  the  hive  so  ventilated, 
without  being  fed,  has  sent  out  its  first  swarm  only  seeond  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  first  being  thrown  off  only  a  day  or  two 
earlier  from  a  stock  which  had  been  fed  during  the  whole  of  the 
spring. 

There  is  also  another  point  worthy  of  notice — namely,  when 
ventilated  they  require  a  considerably  less  quantity  of  food.  As 
an  illustration  of  this — I,  and  a  friend  near,  at  the  beginning  of 
last  winter  had  each  a  hive  very  similarly  situated  in  most  respects, 
except  that  mine  had  only  12  lbs.  of  honey  as  their  winter  stock, 
while  his  had  upwards  of  20  lbs.  I  ventilated  mine  in  the  manner 
before  described;  whilst  my  friend,  I  suppose  out  of  kind  consi- 
deration for  his  favourites,  added  a  bell-glass  over  the.  perforated 
zinc  by  way  of  making  comb-side  a  little  more  congenial.  Before 
our  bees  were  able  to  provide  for  themselves  a  fresh  supplj .  in 
the  following  spring  my  friend's  stock  was  bankrupt,  he  having 
to  eke  out  their  supply  .by  feeding,  while  mine  paid  more  than 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  sent  out  a  prime  swarm  three 
days  earlier  than  his. 

Numerous  instances  have  come  under  my  own  observation 
during  the  last  two  winters  of  hives  perishing  (in  one  case  seven) 
through  the  severity  of  the  frost,  while  the  hives  through  want 
of  ventilation  have  been  saturated  with  moisture. 

To-day  (January  1st),  I  have  been  cleaning  the  foot-boards 
of  my  hives,  and  although  they  are  ventilated  to  such  an  extent, 
I  find  evident  indications  that  breeding  has  commenced  in  one. 
The  hive  is  not  a  bar-and-frame  one,  so  that  I  oannot  verify  my 
suspicions  by  looking  for  the  eggs  ;  but  while  some  bees  are 
hanging  ladder-form,  others  are  busily  engaged  in  the  cells. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  the  above  remarks  in  the  hope  that 
"A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper"  will  oblige  us  by  giving  his 
experience  in  favour  of  non-ventilation,  which  I  see  he  recom- 
mends in  your  Journal  of  Oct.  8  to  your  correspondent,  "A.  W.;" 
and  also  because  I  think  there  may  be  many  who  have  lost  their 
bees  through  not  ventilating,  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
opposite  plan  has,  in  several  instances  extending  over  a  number 
of  years,  been  proved  to  be  (I  think  I  may  say)  an  improvement 
on  his  recommendations. — W.  Johnson. 


VARIETIES. 

Colonial  Cabinet  Wood. — A  novel  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  ornamental  wood  grown  in  this  colony  has  recently  come 
under  our  notice.  But  a  small  quantity,  it  is  understood,  has 
yet  been  wrought,  indeed  the  first  specimen  was  only  recently 
exhibited  in  cabinet  articles  by  Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  of  Jamison 
Street.  At  his  establishment  a  cheval  table  has  been  manu- 
factured from  this  handsome  and  strongly-marked  wood,  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  in  the  midst  of  other  varieties  of 
colonial  and  European  cabinet  timber.  There  is  a  decided  con- 
trast in  the  colours.  The  heart-wood  is  a  pale  yellow,  unmarked  ; 
and  the  sapwood  a  dark  sienna,  with  a  fine  serpentine  grain  at 
intervals  (not  very  frequent),  broken  by  knots.  It  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  material  for  cabinet  articles,  as  it  is  fine  in  grain, 
crisp,  yet  firm,  when  cut  in  veneers,  ami  takii'e  a  fine  polish. 
The  strongly-marked!  features  of  this  wood  distinguish  it  clearly 
from  Walnut,  its  characteristics  being  much  bolder ;  but  its 
quality  would  fit  it  for  many  of  the  ornamental  works  in  which 
Walnut  wood  is  used.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  b] 
this  timber,  some  ascribing  it  to  the  Pine  family,  others  calling 
it  Casuarina,  some  Sweetonia,  and  again  Albumah.  Mr.  W. 
Tuckey,  a  practical  cabinetmaker,  is  understood  to  have  first 
brought  the  wood  into  notice,  and  intends,  we  believe,  to  visit 
Europe  with  the  view  of  presenting  specimens  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862.  It  appears  to  be  a'very  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  cabinetmaker,  and  probably  will  add  to  our 
export  of  fancy  woods.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  the 
extreme  southern  districts  of  the  colony,  growing  to  the  height 
of  60  feet  or  70  feet,  with  a  barrel  averaging  between  18  inches 
i  and  2  feet  in  diameter. —  (Sydney  Morning  Herald) 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 


JANUARY  14—20,  18G2. 


Daphnes. 

E  p.,  crises. 

Erica  hvcmalis. 

Eric*  Wflmoreana. 

Eri  a  LinNreoidef. 

2  Sundat  after  EnrnANY. 

Fuchsia  Dominiana. 


London  in  1861. 


Barometer.       Therinoni.    Wind.     Inches 


29.810-29.635 
30.027-30.001 
30.144—30.089 
30.291-30.201 

30.244—311.170 
30.194-30.137 
30.378-30.220 


29-25 
37-  80 

37-  20 


N.E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 


Moon 

Kises     Moon't 
and  Set8     Age. 


Clock 
before 
Sun. 


ilEi-KoKoLoaY  op  the  Week.-  At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  42.5°  and  30.5'  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  60',  occurred  on  the  19th  in  1838  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  —  4J', 
on  the  19th  in  1848.      During  the  period  135  days  were  fine,  and  on  103  rain  fell. 


PBOGEESS   OF   CEOSS-BBEEDING  AMONG 
FLOEISTS'  FLOWEES. 

jNY  new  plant  which,  the  cross- 
breeder  brings  into  the  world,  and 
which  was  never  in  the  world 
before,  may  be  called,  figuratively, 
a  new  creation.  And  if  you  ask 
him  how  he  knows  that  his  new 
plant  has  not  been  in  the  world 
previously — at  least,  not  since 
the  flood — he  will  give  you  as 
the  reason,  that  the  remains  of 
the  old  world  have  not  yet  brought  to 
light  any  fossil  kind  or  kinds  of  plants 
which  could  by  their  union  produce 
such  a  form  as  his  new  seedling.  That, 
then,  forms  the  text  for  disputes,  without  end,  about  the 
origin  of  species,  and  the  races  of  plants,  the  extinct 
vegetation  before  the  flood,  the  ways  of  clothing  the 
earth  after  the  flood  with  forms  of  vegetation  differing 
from  the  extinct  races,  and  differently  disposed  as  to 
countries  and  climates. 

Call  the  seedlings  what  they  will,  I  shall  never  call  in 
question  aught  on  the  subject  which  cannot  be  proved  or 
disproved  by  direct  experiment.  One  fair  experiment  is 
worth  all  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  opinions  in  Europe 
could  place  in  the  scale  against  it;  and  as  to  wrangling 
about  things  which  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  experi- 
ment, it  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  that  I  can  see. 

My  limited  experience  has  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  that  soil,  or  the  different  kinds  of  soil, 
have  a  mighty  influence  on  the  variegation  of  seedlings. 
Some  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject  last  summer  sup- 
posed a  chemical  origin  rather  than  a  diseased  con- 
stitution to  such  variegation  in  plants.  Punch  being  the 
healthiest  and  the  best-known  kind  to  me  of  all  the 
Geraniums,  as  far  as  its  genealogy  went,  I  toon:  to  it 
once  again  to  see  if  it  would  turn  out  seedlings  as  it  has 
done  in  former  years  on  my  present  soil.  Punch  is  only 
at  home  on  the  chalk  formation.  Give  it  a  chalky  soil 
on  a  chalk  bottom,  and  cross  it  by  what  you  please  from 
the  variegated  section,  the  seedlings  will  all  come  quite 
green,  and  no  variegation  in  any  one  of  them.  I  often 
said  how  true  to  kind  so  many  of  the  seedlings  of  Punch, 
by  its  own  pollen,  would  come. 

Well,  last  Bummer,  as  a  last  resource,  I  crossed  many 
flowers  of  Punch  with  the  healthiest  of  my  stock  of  seed- 
lings, meaning  those  most  free  from  variegation,  and  out 
of  two  hundred  seedlings  from  that  cross  now  before  my 
window,  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  them  are 
blotched  and  speckled  as  if  they  would  be  all  variegated. 
What,  then,  can,  or  could  induce  this  tendency  to 
variegation,  unless  it  be  the  difference  of  soil?  By  its 
own  pollen  all  seedlings  of  Punch  in  this  garden 
come  without  a  speck  of  white,  but  they  vary  from 
the  parent  very  much,  and  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  is 
like  it;  whereas  on  the  chalk  Punch  is  all  but  a  botanical 
No.  42. — Vol.  II.,  New  Series. 


species,  reproducing  itself  at  the  rate  of  from  70  to  80  per 
cent. 

You  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  you  can  obtain 
the  same  results  from  crossing  a  flower  of  which  you  read 
in  books,  by  merely  doing  what  some  one  else  did  before 
you.  But  it  is  of  much  consequence  to  save  you  time 
and  trouble  to  know  what  has  been  done  by  crossing 
before  your  day  :  hence  the  reason  for  this  rapid  sketch 
of  the  biography  of  crossed  plants,  which  you  wsw  can 
see  is  to  be  written,  without  favouring  this  or  that 
opinion,  or  anything  else  which  cannot  be  proved  by 
pollen. 

Then,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  Ehododendron  was  the 
next  subject  for  hybridising  ;  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  genera  Azalea  and  Ehodora  could  not  be  held 
apart  from  Ehododendron,  as  they  were  capable  of  inter- 
mixing. 

The  Pelargoniums  were  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  crossed 
than  the  Ehododendron ;  and  there  was  this  marked 
difference  in  the  seedlings  of  the  two  great  families — those 
of  the  Pelargonium  were,  most  of  them,  barren  plants,  or 
mules  as  they  were  called,  after  a  turn  or  two  at  crossing 
them ;  whereas  those  from  the  various  sections  of  Rho- 
dodendrons were  all  but  fertile  to  the  end  of  many  gene- 
rations. It  was  from  that  disposition  in  the  Pelargonium 
that  the  first  idea  of  mules  took  its  rise,  and  found  favour 
with  those  who  handled  them. 

In  the  Crinum  and  other  sections  of  the  great  Ania- 
ryilid  order  were  also  found  some  barren  seedlings  from 
crossing,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Pelar- 
gonium, and  the  inference  which  obtained  in  respect  of 
them  was,  that  the  cause  of  barrenness  was  owing  to  the 
difference  of  the  constitution  of  the  two  parents,  and  not 
from  the  dissimilarity  in  their  looks,  or  their  genealogy. 
That  inference  has  not  yet  been  proved  either  way  by 
experiments,  and  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  care  and 
attention  of  cross-breeders,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
hybridisers,  for  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  distinct  wild 
kinds  that  the  doctrine  could  be  proved  to  be  right  or 
wrong. 

Then,  to  understand  how  a  difference  of  constitution  in 
any  two  species  of  plants  exists,  you  have  only  to 
suppose  one  of  them  to  be  a  marsh  or  water  plant,  and 
the  other  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  some  dry  region.  Or, 
to  come  nearer  home,  take  any  of  the  recent  Sikkim 
Rhododendrons  which  Dr.  Hooker  discovered  growing 
like  Mistletoes  in  a  dropping  climate,  and  cross  it  with 
some  dry  alpine  Ehododendron  or  Azalea,  and  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  discrepancies, 
the  seedlings  from  that  union  should  exhibit  a  large  per- 
centage of  barren  plants,  or  mules,  if  you  like  it  better. 

All  that  is  practically  known  about  the  pollen  influence 
of  Camellias  is  this,  that  one  often  finds  a  6tray  anther 
and  stamen  in  the  most  double  flower,  and  that  that 
pollen  is  better,  or  will  give  a  better  result  than  that 
from  a  half-double  flower.  But,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
breeding  in-and-in,  I  suspect  the  influence  of  good  cul- 
tivation goes  farther  than  that  of  the  pollen  in  every  in- 
stance, although  some  of  our  best  florists  believe  their 
No.  694.— Voi.  XXVI.,  Oid  Sjseiss. 
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"hybridising"  is  the  main  element  of  success  ;  thus  confound- 
ing two  things  which  are  essentially  quite  different.  The  pro- 
vince of  the  florist  being  the  improvement  of  races,  that  of 
the  hybridiser  the  formation  of  new  races  to  be  afterwards 
improved. 

Linaria,  Pentstemon,  and  Calceolaria  were  the  next  genera 
that  were  crossed.  But  Verbena  melindris,  the  first  of  the  scarlet 
race,  was  introduced  five  years  before  the  elders  of  the  Calceo- 
larias, Verbena  Tweediana  and  tcucrioides  soon  followed  ;  but  we 
never  had  any  distinct  hybrid  Verbenas  from  their  union,  or  at 
leist  not  more  dissimilar  than  seedlings  which  may  be  had  now 
from  one  pod.  Cultivation  and  not  the  pollen  has  certainly 
been  the  making  of  all  our  present  race  of  Verbenas.  There 
arc  many  things  more  simple  than  crossing  Verbenas,  and  I 
believe  few  people  attempt  it  in  these  days.  The  breeding  in- 
and-in  gives  us  as  many  mules  now  in  Verbenas;  and  Verbenas 
not  cross-bred  at  all,  will  give  more  mules  from  one  truss  than 
ever  the  Pelargonium  had  given,  on  which  the  doctrine  of  muling 
was  founded. 

The  old  Pentstemon  pnlchellum  was  the  first  of  them  that 
were  crossed,  and  a  still  older  one  and  a  very  dissimilar  kind, 
called  angustifolium  was  the  one  by  which  pulchellum  took.  The 
seedlings  were  very  fertile. 

Calceolaria  made  an  uncommon  sensation  at  first  among  all 
the  crossers,  from  the  fact  that  a  stemless  herbaceous  kind  whose 
leaves  even  died  down  in  the  winter,  could  cross  or  be  crossed  by 
a  shrubby  kind,  or  one  with  a  woody  stem.  I  recollect  very 
well  that  the  doctrine  of  botanical  diversity  did  not  then 
hold  up  the  hypotheses  of  muling  from  such,  a  cause.  No 
seedlings  could  be  more  fertile  in  repeated  generations  than 
those  which  were  obtained  from  such  very  dissimilar  parents. 
Put  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  conformity  was  never  more 
near  to  the  truth  than  in  that  race.  All  the  original  Calceolarias, 
with  all  their  disparity  of  looks,  had  but  one  uniform  constitu- 
tional tendency,  preferring  a  moist  cold  climate,  and  a  degree  of 
shade  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  which  we  did  not  antici- 
pate from  what  we  then  knew  of  the  climate  of  the  land  of  their 
birth.  But  it  had  been  a  problem  to  this  very  season  among 
crossers,  whence  the  self  plain  flowers  of  a  whole  race  of  plants 
took  to  sporting  into  spotted  flowers  from  the  very  first.  The 
Messrs.  Veiteh  solved  that  problem  last  summer,  by  introducing 
a  sweet-scented  Calceolaria  of  the  arachnoides  section  with 
spotted  flowers  direct  from  the  locality  of  the  former  race.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  our  supposed  species  in  1830, 
18  U,  and  1832,  wTere  mere  seminal  varieties  in  a  wild  state.  At 
all  events  the  new  spotted  flower  might  well  be  the  father  of  a 
section  of  our  seedlings  in  1832-3. 

No  two  plants  could  be  more  dissimilar  in  their  appearance  to 
a  gardener  or  to  a  botanist  than  Cereus,  or  Cactus  speciosissi- 
mus,  and  the  whipcord  Cactus  flagelliformis,  or  both  of  them 
from  the  flat-stemmed  kinds;  but  from  their  union  I  never  yet 
detected  a  single  barren  seedling.  Like  the  Calceolaria,  their 
nature  or  constitution  was  exactly  alike,  and  as  opposite  to 
Calceolaria  as  night  and  day.  Yet  they  went  to  uphold  the 
doctrine  that  similarity  of  constitution  will  overrule  all  other 
tendencies  in  its  effects  on  cross-seedlings,  and  that  all  such  will 
be  fertile  or  very  nearly  so,  not  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  seed- 
lings being  otherwise. 

In  1831  Limmingia  broke  down  botanically  by  the  union  of 
Gloxinia  speciosa  with  the  pollen  of  Limmingia  guttata,  pro- 
ducing the  true  hybrid  Gloxinia  glaucescens,  the  first  of  that  race 
now  so  gay  and  so  very  numerous.  Glaucescens  was  thus  the  head 
of  a  new  section  of  Gloxinia,  by  a  hybridiser  not  far  off,  and  the 
cross-breeders  brought  it  by  crossing  in-and-in  to  what  it  is, 
and,  as  often  happens,  the  new  race  sported  into  a  newer  one, 
the  upright  Fiff  -ana,  which  upright  race  is  now  the  more  favourite 
of  the  two.  Speaking  as  a  gardener,  I  do  not  see  a  single  point 
in  the  generic  character  erven  of  Achimenes,  Gesneras,  and  all 
the  eras  into  which  continental  writers  have  attempted  to  raise 
the  various  sections  of  them  into  the  importance  of  genera 
proper — I  say  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  these  distinctions  put 
togeiher  can  uphold  them  from  being  one  genus  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  hybridiser;  and  when  they  are  united  again 
by  his  art  there  will  be  many  new  sections  to  improve;  and 
every  one  of  them,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  will  uphold 
the  doctrine  of  fertility  in  cross  seedlings,  owing  to  the  consti- 
tutional similarity  of  the  parent  kinds.  No  family  ever  agreed 
more  in  their  nature  than  does  that  long  section  of  the  family 
of  Gesnerads. 

As  early  as  the  period  I  am  on  now — that  immediately  suc- 


ceeding 1830,  a  small  white  Gourd  from  Mexico,  named  Cucumis 
osmocarpus,  with  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  was  fertilised  by  the 
pollen  of  a  cultivated  Melon.  The  seedling  produced  a  red  fruit 
twice  the  natural  size.  The  crossing  of  Melons  with  wild  Cu- 
curbits has  been  lately  authenticated  by  M.  Naudin,  of  Paris ; 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  agreed,  or  their  Council 
have  agreed  for  them,  that  there  shall  be  a  competition  next 
October  at  South  Kensington  for  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  Gourds, 
Pocket  Melons,  Snakes,  Squash,  and  Pumpkins.  That  indeed 
was  a  very  good  move  and  a  wise  resolve.  The  next  turn  will 
be  to  select  parents  from  these  exhibitions  for  a  new  fancy  set  of 
such  "  fruit,"  to  vie  with  illustrated-leaved  Begonias,  and  to 
hang  down  from  the  rafters  of  the  orchard-house  until  the  day 
before  the  Show.  Thirty  years  seem  now  a  short  period  in  the 
history  of  new  races  of  plants,  and  in  softening  down  of  preju- 
dices and  presumptions  arrived  at  from  insufficient  materials  to 
prove  a  better,  or  at  least  a  more  practical  result. 

The  coloured  Petunias  cume  in  after  the  white  at  that  period 
—1830.  Petunia  phoenicea  was  the  first  of  them,  and  bloomed 
first  in  Ireland  that  year  ;  and  in  1831  it  was  first  seen  in  bloom 
on  the  west  side  of  Manchester,  at  Lower  Bronghton  in  a  stove 
—I  saw  it  there  then.  Well,  what  was  the  difference  between 
Petunia,  Nierembergia,  Salp'glossis,  and  Nicotiana?  or  is  there 
much  difference  between  them  yet? — such,  I  mean,  as  should 
be  a  bar  to  their  union.  But  you  ought  to  have  lived  at  that 
period  to  know  which  was  which,  and  which  was  the  likeliest 
thing  that  should  happen  but  did  not  yet  come  to  pass.  A 
good  deal  of  dog  Latin  was  wasted  in  the  different  views  of  that 
relationship  ;  but  the  Fuchsias  coming  in  directly  afterwards,  or 
perhaps  before  the  heated  blood  in  that  contest  had  time  to 
flow  and  return  as  does  the  hot-water  system,  the  thing  was 
soon  lost  sight  of,  save  in  the  instance  of  the  pure  and  unadul- 
terated Petunia,  of  which  we  know  not  the  end  just  yet. 

But  the  Fuchsias  were  surely  in  before  the  time  stated,  and 
so  they  were  ;  but  what  were  they  ?  They  were  neither  pirasols 
nor  parachutes,  it  is  true  ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  some  say  we 
have  not  yet  seen  their  betters.  But  biography  is  barred  from 
predilections,  or  should  be,  and  I  say  nought  about  it ;  but  it 
was  full  1836  before  ever  a  cross  Fuchsia  was  in  the  market. 
I  offered  one  that  summer  to  Mr.  John  Henderson,  then  of  the 
Pine  Apple  Nursery,  and  he  told  me  there  were  several  curious 
ones  coming  out  the  following  year.  Fulgens  came  by  Hunger- 
ford  Market  in  a  dried  state  from  Mexico  that  summer-,  and 
Mr.  Standish  made  his  first  fortune  out  of  the  next  on  the  list 
of  introduced  Fuchsias.  From  Gracilis  and  to  Virgata  of  that 
day -to  say  nothing  of  Cocciuea  the  mother  of  the  family — to 
Minnie  Banks  and  to  Comet,  which  were  shown  to  us  of  the 
Floral  Committee  last  autumn  twelvemonths,  and  to  Mr.  Smith's 
Mammoth  double  Fuchsia  sent  to  us  since  then -I  say,  Look 
from  Gracilis  and  Virgata  to  Minnie  Banks  and  Comet,  and 
from  Coccinea  to  Smith's  Mammoth,  and  say  or  see  how  much 
or  how  little  we  owe  to  the  florists.  D.  Beaton. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN   IRELAND— No.  10. 


LOUGH  CREW. 
(Continued  from  page  301.) 
\Ve5twakd  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gardens 
either  by  road  or  pleasant  walk,  we  reach  the  plain  unpre- 
tending English  church,  from  which  fine  views  are  obtained  of 
Balsassiney  and  the  tops  of  the  hills  of  Mrath  and  Westmeath, 
and  Longford  in  the  distance.  The  beautiful  vnllev  here  ex- 
pands into  a  wide  undulated  plain,  dotted  thinly  with  trees,  and 
more  woods  in  the  far  background.  The  foreground  is  lightened 
up  with  something  more  cheering  and  life-like  than  even  hill- 
sides of  trees  in  all  their  grandeur,  in  the  shape  of  diversified 
well-cultivated  fields,  and  great  numbers  of  substantial  stone 
two-storied  cottages,  speaking  of  comfort  within,  which  at  a 
distance  appear  singly,  in  groups,  or  in  rows,  but  which  are  all 
built  in  pairs,  and  fenced  in  from  the  roadway  with  low  stone- 
nnd-mortar  walls,  the  front  garden  being  intended  to  be  orna- 
mental. Kach  pair,  therefore,  has  its  offices  and  allotments 
distinct  to  itself.  "The  cottages  are  built  of  stone  with  dressed 
quoins,  lintels,  soles,  &c.  The  ground  floor  consists  of  a  kitchen, 
small  store-room  ami  bed-closet.  The  floor  is  done  with  hricks 
set  on  edge.  The  upstairs  floor  consists  of  a  large  and  smaller 
bedroom.  The  outside  offices  for  the  pair  are  placed  under  one 
roof,  in  the  middle  from  the  back  of  the  house,  so  that  each 
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tenant  has  his  own  entirely  to  himself,  and  consists  of  small 
dairy,  cow. house  with  loft  above,  piggery  with  hen-house  above, 
privy,  ash-pit,  &0.  These  are  built  with  brick  made  on  the  estate. 
The  cost  altogether  of  sum  a  pair  of  cottages  is  about  £120." 
For  such  a  house  the  garden  or  allotment  behind  is  generally 
about  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  There  are  uiiny  other  pairs  of 
cottages  of  a  larger  size,  with  three  good  apartments  below  and 
three  above,  and  corresponding  out-buildings.  We  learned  that 
according  to  size  the  rents  ranged  from  30s.  to  60s.  per  annum. 
If  larger  and  with  more  land  attached  the  rent,  of  course,  would 
be  higher.  With  even  from  one-half  to  one  rood  of  ground, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a  cow,  such  a  help  to  a  family, 
as  so  much  grass  land  is  easily  obtained  by  the  year  as  will  keep 
the  cow  in  grass  in  summer  and  forage  in  winter. 

We  were  rather  pleased  to  find  such  an  experienced  practical 
man  as  Mr.  Stewart  holding,  as  the  result  of  long  observation, 
ideas  similar  to  ourselves  as  to  the  size  of  garden  allotments. 
The  Bmall-bit-ground  system  has  been  the  bane  of  Ireland — just 
enough  to  be  able  to  live  on  in  good  years,  and  to  starve  on  in 
bad  seasons,  land  which  the  holder  had  no  means  of  improving 
if  he  would,  and  which  he  feared  to  do  if  he  could.  The  night- 
mare vision  of  a  rise  in  rent  in  consequence  being  ever  before 
his  eyes.  For  a  labourer  constantly  employed  and  receiving 
weekly  wages,  Mr.  Stewart  considers  one-eighth  of  an  acre  about 
as  much  as  he  can  properly  manage  in  his  own  time.  Many 
labourers  on  the  estate  now  know  the  advantage  of  living  in 
such  a  comfortable  cottage  with  such  a  straight-liued  allotment, 
and  receiving  regular  wages,  instead  of  occupying  some  crooked 
piece  of  ground,  part  ditch  and  half  bog,  and  part  poor  soil, 
which  he  could  not  manage  to  improve  if  he  would  without 
getting  into  trouble  with  his  next  neighbour. 

When  good  folks  in  England  talk  of  the  landlords  in  Ireland 
not  doing  this  and  that  to  improve  their  tenantry,  &c,  they 
should  just  ask  themselves  what  they  themselves  could  do,  if, 
whatever  their  heart  and  intellect  might  dictate,  they  found  their 
hands  tied  behind  them  in  the  shape  of  numberless  of  the  most 
strange  and  complicated  leases,  which  neither  they  nor  their 
children  could  hope  to  break  through.  Mr.  Naper  has  always 
been  an  improving  landlord,  aud  that  part  of  his  estate  under 
his  own  control  would  have  been  an  example  and  a  pattern  tj 
others  ;  ably  seconded  as  he  has  been  then  and  now  by  his 
agent,  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Hamwood,  and  his  land-steward, 
Mr.  Stewart ;  but  even  he,  however  assisted,  could  not  have 
done  what  has  been  effected  but  for  the  great  crisis  and  social 
results  of  the  famine  years.  Ihe  distress  was  then  so  great  that 
all  parties  were  drawn  closer  to  each  other  under  a  great  com- 
mon misfortune.  Bonds  of  consecrated  feeling  were  then 
rivetted  that  nothing  but  death  could  dissolve.  The  salt  tears 
streamed  down  a  veteran's  cheeks  as  he  told  how,  other  re- 
sources failing,  the  deer  park  was  next  to  cleared  of  its  denizens 
to  support  human  life.  No  pressure  whatever  was  exercised  on 
cottiers  and  small  farmers  unable  to  pay  any  rent  ;  but  those 
who  wished  to  emigrate  had  not  only  the  passage  money  paid, 
but  a  sum  given  to  each  that  they  might  not  be  without  means 
when  they  landed  on  a  foreign  shore.  Others  who  preferred 
remaining  at  home,  and  who  could  neither  pay  for  nor  do  any- 
thing with  their  crooked,  bog-spotted,  pool-dotted,  bit-and-bit 
patches  of  land,  had  them  taken  off  their  hands  on  the  most 
honourable  terms,  and  as  soon  as  could  be  were  located  in 
cottages  and  allotments  as  workers  on  the  estate. 

Thus  from  the  great  calamity  good  has  ultimately  followed. 
These  nice  cottages  and  regular  allotments  are  just  so  many 
types  of  what  has  been  done  for  large  farms  of  from  100  to  300 
acres.  We  cannot  go  into  details,  for  if  able  to  do  so  they  would 
be  more  suited  to  the  columns  of  a  purely  agricultural  journal. 
But  just  fancy  if  you  can,  a  good  breadth  of  land  held  by  a 
number  of  occupiers,  their  holdings  divided  by  wide  open  ditches 
in  which  the  water  stood  rather  than  run,  and  wide  breadths  of 
60-called  hedges,  in  which  the  gaps  occupied  no  inferior  share, 
good  for  nothing  but  harbouring  vermin,  and  occupying  good 
soil  with  weeds  enough  to  stock  the  holding,  and  large  pieces  of 
bog  and  swamp  left  in  their  natural  loneliness,  and  the  roads  in 
such  a  condition  that  the  patches  of  Potatoes  or  Oats  could  only 
be  approached  in  fine  weather.  Then  reverse  the  picture,  and 
see  the  hedge-rows  levelled  and  the  ditches  filled  up,  the  land 
divided  into  large  regular  fields,  with  divisions  of  narrow  trimmed 
hedges  and  ditches,  good  roads  made  as  an  indispensable,  a  deep 
outlet  obtained  for  the  superabundant  water,  and  the  whole 
ground  drained  by  an  experienced  drainer  (Mr.  Miller),  4  feet 
being  the  regular  depth  for  the  feeding-drains  ;  and  the  bottom 


of  these  filled  with  a  foot  of  stones  obtained  on  the  land.  Notice 
that  the  bog,  at  first  too  soft  to  bear  the  weight  of  horses  and 
plough,  is  cultivated  with  the  spade  until  it  is  compressed  and 
dry  enough  to  bear  any  weight,  and  after  biing  dressed  with 
lime  is  turned  with  the  rest  into  a  beneficial  rotation  of  cropping, 
instead  of  the  never-ending  series  of  Potatoes  and  Oats,  and 
Oats  and  Potatoes,  with  which  it  used  to  be  treated,  and  then 
observe  how  these  enlarged  farms  with  suitable  buildings  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  men  of  capital,  who  are  willing  to  pay 
such  an  enhanced  rent  as  to  afford  good  interest  for  the  money 
sunk  in  improvements,  and  then  you  may  form  some  idea  not 
only  of  the  extent  but  the  practical  utility,  and  the  ultimately  re- 
munerative character  of  the  land  improvements  at  Lough  Crew. 

Eastward  from  the  garden  as  already  intimated,  iB  the  home 
farm,  the  buildings  not  so  regular  as  in  the  newer  farms,  but 
large  and  commodious  with  room  for  housing  and  sheltering  a 
great  many  cattle.  On  the  improved  breeds  of  sheep,  ditto  of 
pigs,  the  older  ones  well  known  at  shows  and  more  like  donkeys 
than  pigs,  and  the  long  genealogies  of  bulls  and  cows,  we  will 
not  enter.  The  house  of  Mr.  Stewart  on  the  yard  side  is  un- 
pretending but  commodious,  and  on  the  lawn  side  very  showy 
in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  with  a  fine  field  of  Mangold  instead 
of  a  flower  garden  in  front.  The  dairy  is  large  and  roomy  as  it 
would  need  be,  heated  by  hot  water  when  necessary,  the  churn 
being  moved  by  a  horse  and  machinery  outside.  All  the  carts, 
ploughs,  machinery — as  mowers,  hay  turners,  and  utensils  were 
clean  and  dry,  and  protected  from  the  weather  when  not  in  use. 
A  new  steam  engine  was  just  put  up  to  thrash,  cut,  bruise,  saw 
wood,  cfec,  the  latter  preventing  it  being  a  sinecure  on  such  an 
estate.  The  hay  (hay  they  call  it),  was,  as  far  as  we  recollect, 
built  on  stands  that  none  should  get  musty  near  the  ground, 
and  all  sorts  of  corn  were  thus  built,  the  Moor  being  made  of 
stout  pieces  of  wood  laid  across  low  cast-iron  columns,  with 
broad  rounded  tops,  so  that  neither  mouse  nor  rat  could  pass 
them  into  the  stack.  The  only  chance  would  be  getting  up  con- 
cealed in  a  sheaf.  A  stack  for  want  of  a  frame  ready  was  built 
on  the  ground  the  other  year,  and  we  were  assured  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  vermin  would  have  paid  for  the  stand,  and  then  when 
put  up  it  would  last  many  years. 

The  fineness  of  the  green  crops,  Turnips,  &c,  and  crops  in 
general,  and  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the  hedge-fences, 
would  almost  at  present  enable  a  stranger  to  mark  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  estate.  This  distinction,  however,  will  not 
last  long,  and  the  sooner  it  is  removed,  the  better  as,  to  their 
honour  be  it  said,  many  more  gentlemen  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  improve  their  estates.  There  are  some  2000  acres  at 
present  in  Mr.  Naper's  own  hands,  including  the  home  demesne 
with  its  fine  plantations  and  ornamental  grounds.  The  whole 
of  the  grass  land  included  in  the  park  ranks  as  so  much  of  the 
farm,  from  which  not  improvement  and  pleasure  alone,  but  we 
believe  profit  is  expected.  Aland-steward  must  have  no  sinecure 
who  can  thus  superintend  all  this,  and  the  general  improvements 
on  the  estate.  Mere  philanthrophy  is  a  fine  thing  however 
directed  ;  but  it  is  best  of  all  when  the  question  "  Does  it  pay  ?" 
can  be  answered  satisfactorily.  The  true  test  of  agricultural 
improvement  is  the  finding  that  it  secures  an  advantage  to  the 
landlord,  as  well  as  a  more  present  advantage  to  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer.  We  forgot  to  Bay  that  we  believe  any  of  the 
farmers,  with  leases,  may  have  their  farms  drained  by  paying  u 
rise  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

With  all  this  material  improvement,  what  of  the  great  field 
of  mind,  as  influenced  by  education  ?  We  are  convinced  that 
when  knowledge  is  appreciated,  parents  will  make  any  sacrifice 
to  procure  it  for  their  children,  and  that  it  is  most  valued  when 
paid  for.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  however, 
to  appreciate  knowledge,  and  when  truly  valued  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  in  many  country  districts.  Gentlemen  may  do  much  by 
opening  up  facilities  in  their  own  neighbourhoods.  Mr.  Naper 
has  provided  these  facilities  by  building  and  supporting  a  nice 
school  for  the  children  of  the  district.  We  forget  as  to  the 
schoolmaster,  but  we  believe  there  are  two  female  teachers. 
Though,  properly  speaking,  Mr.  Naper's  own  school,  he  has 
placed  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. There  are  about  one  hundred  children  generally  present, 
the  boys  being  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in 
addition  to  these  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  &c.  Mr.  Naper 
and  the  ladies  take  great  interest  in  the  working  of  the  school 
and  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  give  prizes  for  good  conduct, 
cleanliness,  and  iegular  attendance,  and  a  fine  treat  of  tea,  &c., 
on  the  terraces  at  the  house  in  summer. 
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The  neighbourhood  19  peculiarly  favoured  in  the  matter  of 
education.  We  regret  now  we  did  not  see  the  town  of  Old 
Castle,  represented  to  us  since  as  the  openest  and  cleanest  little 
town  in  Ireland.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  INaprr,  and  expects  to  do 
great  things  when  the  railway  reaches  it.  Mr.  Naper  of  late 
years  has  built  forty  nice  slated  cottages  of  six  rooms  each, 
with  suitable  out-offices,  for  labourers  and  artisans  ;  and  Mr. 
Gilson,  an  old  townsman,  left  £25,000  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  and  clothing  the  poor  of  his  native  parish. 

These  schools,  by  a  plan  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
are  managed  by  fiTe  trustees,  three  laymen,  the  Chief  Secre'ary 
for  Ireland,  J.  L.  W.  Naper,  Esq.,  A.  S.  Dease,  Esq.,  and  the 
Protesiant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  parish.  The 
schools  are  in  four  departments — infants,  boys,  girls,  and  agri- 
cultural. A  sound  practical  education  is  imparted  wholly  free. 
About  500  attend  the  various  departments.  The  sewing  of  the 
girls  is  much  commended.  A  farm  of  twenty  acres  has  been 
procured  at  which  the  boys  are  taught  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically.  Boarders  are  admitted  to  the  latter  department, 
and  Mr.  Naper  pays  for  two  pupils  selected  from  the  small 
tenantry  on  his  estate. 

It  is  not  alone  at  children's  festivals  that  the  residents  of  the 
mansion  exchange  social  courtesies  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cottages  This  is  frequently  done,  and  perhaps  more  especially  at 
the  harvest  home — a  time  anxiously  looked  forward  to  as  one  of 
high  enjoyment.  The  thus  unbending  of  the  rich  takes  nothing 
from  their  dignity  ;  but  we  know  it  does  increase  the  feeling  ol 
self  respect  in  the  working  man,  that  acts  as  an  elevating 
influence  for  many  a  day  afterwards.  We  had  heard  so  much  of 
these  harvest-home  gatherings  that  we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  whole  scene  :  there  are  Milroy  and  his  man  for  several  days 
Ornamenting  the  barn  as  for  a  feast  of  the  aristocracy.  When 
all  is  ready  there  are  some  120  workmen  sitting  down  to  the 
loaded  tables,  and  individually  and  collectively  proving  that  Pat 
can  make  beef  and  other  good  thing-  to  disappear  with  as  keen  a 
relish  as  either  Sandy  or  John.  When  the  solids  are  disposed 
of,  the  ladies  of  the  mansion  acting  as  waitresses,  the  punch  is  in- 
troduced, and  the  cheering  and  hurrahing  at  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  would  be  sufficient  to  start  every  rat.  and  mouse  from  the 
premises.  The  Chairman  then  gives  the  host  and  hostess,  and 
the  junior  members  of  the  family,  and  up  rises  the  worthy  pro- 
prietor to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred,  and  in  the 
most  kindly  way  giving  a  lecture  on  social  improvement,  which 
we  would  like  to  see  in  print ;  telling  them  all  about  his  new 
steam  engine,  which,  though  an  assistant  to  labour,  will,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  other  machinery  introduced,  never  cause  a  man 
less  to  be  employed  ;  then  descant,  on  cottage  building,  labourers' 
comforts,  and  various  modes  and  means  of  social  progress  ;  and 
then  telling  them  that  he  depended  on  each  and  every  one  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  clap  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  with 
a  strong  pull,  and  a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  old  Ireland 
would  prosper;  and  concludes  yvith  drinking  their  good  health, 
coupling  with  the  toast  the  names  of  his  head  servants  in  all 
departments.  We  say  nothing  of  the  three-t.imes-three  and  one- 
cheer-more,  amid  which  the  6ddlers  enter  and  say  they  are 
ready,  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  enjoying  the  entertain- 
ment as  well  as  the  humblest,  cottager  ;  but  this  we  will  say,  that 
if  such  landlords  and  masters  are  multiplied,  and  they  are  mul- 
tiplying fast  in  Ireland,  or  our  ears  must  have  been  hocussed  and 
our  eyes  had  glamour  thrown  into  them  ;  and,  if  earnestness,  and 
determination,  and  kindliness  on  their  part  are  met  by  gratitude, 
industry,  nnd  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  employed,  then  the 
country  must  prosper,  and  the  day  be  not.  far  dist-nt  when,  the 
isle  of  Green  Erin  shall  become  socially  and  morally,  as  well  as 
physically,  "  the  first  flower  of  the  earth,  the  first  gem  of  the 
sea."  R.  Fish. 


The  Illustrated  Bouquet. —  The  quarterly  Number  for 
December,  Part  XIII.  of  this  yvork,  opens  with  a  plate  of  two 
of  Mr.  Banks'  best  Fuchsias.  Plate  58,  Fuchsia  Minnie  Banks, 
"  the  most  beautiful  of  the  light-flowered  section  j"  and  Fuchsia 
Comet,  or  Banks'  Come  ,  "  the  most  effective,  indeed,  of  all  the 
dark  Fuchsias."  We  have  seen  well-grown  plants  in  bloom  of 
both  these  Fuchsias,  and  cau  attest  to  Miss  Sowerby's  drawings 
of  them,  and  to  their  superior  merits.  The  "properties  of 
Colens  YersohaU'eltii  as  an  eifective-foliaged  plant,  are  next 
brought  under  review."  Plate  59  exhibits  five  new  varieties  of 
Epacris,  in  Mrs.  Withers'  best  style.  '1  he  names  are  Tricolor, 
Fireball,  Sunset,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Butterfly.     Here  we  have  the 


fact  before  us,  that  Epacris  is  more  susceptible  of  improvement 
by  cross-breeding  than  Heaths.  In  addition  to  the  five  kinds 
represented,  there  is  a  list  of  the  next  best  sixteen  kinds  of 
Epacrises  for  general  purposes,  a  review  of  the  whole  family, 
with  the  bf  st  practical  instructions  for  their  growth  and  manage- 
ment throughout  the  yeBr.  Plate  60  represents  the  charming 
little  Sedum  carncum  variegatumin  a  pot,  also  by  Mrs.  Withers. 
This  is  one  of  Dr.  Siebold's  plants  from  Japan,  probably  as 
hardy  as  Sedum  Sieboldi  itself.  But  to  represent  it  to  the 
mind's  eye,  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  front  row  of  a  ribbon- 
border  is  of  some  variegated  plant,  which  locks,  at  20  yards 
distance,  like  the  Variegated  Alyssum.  On  coming  up  to  it, 
however,  we  find  it  to  be  Sedum  carneum  variegatum,  the  car- 
neum  or  fleshy  colour  is  in  the  wavy  branches  and  their  sub- 
divisions, the  flowers  being  yellow.  The  lists  of  very  elegant 
and  tiny  plants  which  follow  the  Sedum,  and  the  suggestions 
how  to  dispose  of  them,  for  decoration^  in  and  out  of  doors, 
in  the  air,  on  rocks,  mounds,  and  beds  of  rustic  baskets  are,  of 
themselves,  worth  the  price  of  this  Number  to  some  people. 
Pine  64  will  surprise  many.  Here  we  have  six  kinds  ol  Tree 
Carnations  and  Tree  Picotees,  selected  from  the  finest  collection 
of  the  new  race  in  Europe,  and  represented  by  Mrs.  Withers  as 
true  as  Nature.  Here,  also,  follows  an  article  on  the  new  branch 
of  conservatory  decoration  in  winter  and  spring  without  forcing 
any  of  these  "trees,"  which  will  be  most  welcome  to  the  ladies 
and  to  many  of  their  gardeners.  Plate  62  exhibits — first,  "the 
prettiest  illustration  of  the  genus  Cassia  yet  known  in  gardens," 
said  to  be  Cassia  australis,  var.  schinifolia,  a  spring-flowering 
greenhouse  plant. ;  secondly,  Bouvardia  Humboldtii,  recently  in- 
troduced from  Mexico.  This  is  the  most  distinct  kind  in  the 
genus,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  comes  into  bloom  after 
leiantha  and  longiflora  ;  and,  thirdly,  Myosotis  montana,  which 
is  said  to  be  an  improved  Forget-me-not,  from  Myosotis  alpes- 
tris  in  some  Belgian  garden,  whence  it  was  recently  introduced. 
The  improvement  consists  of  larger  blossoms  and  a  dwarfer  habit 
of  growth  than  that  of  alpestris.  Here,  after  the  ways  of  Forget- 
me-not  have  been  treated  of,  we  are  told  that  "  one  of  the  finest 
species  of  Forget-me-not,  as  an  early  summer-flowering  plant 
lor  parterres  and  beds,  is  the  Myosotis  sylvatica  of  gardens." 


THE  GLADIOLUS. 

Few  flowers  have  made  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  such 
rapid  progress  in  public  favour  as  the  Gandavensis  varieties  of 
the  Gladiolus  ;  and  as  this  is  the  best  period  for  making  or 
adding  to  collections,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  two  years  before  us,  to  give  a  few  hints  as  to 
its  management  and  as  to  the  additions  that  may  be  fitly  made 
to  a  collection  of  them.  In  so  doing  I  look  at  them  as  a  florist's 
flower,  and  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  question  of  their 
suitability  for  garden  decoration.  There  are  other  and  better 
hands  capable  of  doing  this,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  my 
own  province. 

The  history  of  theflower  has  been  so  recently  given  by  Mr. 
Beaton,  who,  cm  fait  in  this  as  in  all  matters  connected  with 
plants,  many  years  ago  began  the  pleasant  taBte  of  hybridising, 
when  the  late  Dean  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Herbert,  was  so  success- 
fully pursuing  his  experiments  amongst  bulbs.  The  French 
were  beginning  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  bulbs,  and  new 
varieties  were  reaching  us  from  the  other  side,  when  our  gracious 
Sovereign  gave  a  great  impulse  to  their  culture  by  taking  them 
under  her  special  patronage.  Their  being  placed  on  the  royal 
table  led  the  frequenters  of  the  Court  to  follow  the  example  set 
them,  and  a  demand  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
flowers  has  arisen.  Fortunately  they  increase  very  rapidly,  and 
hence  fhey  are  being  generally  distributed  over  lha  country; 
and  before  this  unhappy  yvar  broke  out  in  America  were  being 
eagerly  sought  for  there,  for  one  Paris  firm  this  time  last  year 
was  looking  out  for  30,000  bulbs  to  supply  one  order.  Alas ! 
now  muskets  and  miunie  balls  would  be  more  likely  to  command 
a  sale. 

There  was  an  enterprising  nurseryman  who  had  been  long 
known  as  a  successful  liybridiser — Mr.  John  Standish,  of  Bag- 
shot,  who  was  determined  that  our  lively  neighbours  should  not 
have  all  the  benefit  and  glory  ;  and  as  he  had  already  been  so 
eminently  fortunate  in  Fuchsias — for  Standishii  was  amongst 
the  first  of  the  new  race,  and  as  his  hybrid  Bhododendrons  had 
shown  that  he  knew  how  best  to  obtain  form  and  colour  com- 
bined with  vigour  of  constitution — he  set  himself  to  the  task. 
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In  this  he  has  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations.  Both  last 
season  and  this  have  shown  that  he  has  not  only  equalled  but 
distanced,  especially  in  the  matter  of  form,  the  foreign  varieties. 
Monsieur  Souehet  has  been  the  most  successful  raiser  there, 
and  each  year  some  of  his  varieties  are  introduced  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  the  well-known  Paris  firm  of  Thibaut  it  Keteleer, 
of  the  Rue  de  Charonne.  But  I  think  we  shall  not  have  need 
to  go  across  the  water  to  supply  our  gardens. 

With  regard  to  form,  for  which  I  am  a  great  stickler,  regard- 
ing it  as  the  first  point  in  a  flower,  Mr.  Beaton  says  the  Horists 
will  never  be  able  to  make  a  circular  Gladiolus.  Perhaps  not : 
but  still  there  is  a  model  which  I  think  we  inay  strive  to  'attain 
to.  As  the  bloom  is  composed  of  two  triangles,  we  must  look 
that  the  petals  forming  them  be  arranged  regularly,  and  that 
they  be  broad,  and  not  pointed,  narrow,  or  jigged  in  the  margin  ; 
and  1  believe  that  the  more  circular  the  throat  of  the  flower  is 
the  greater  will  its  beauty  be. 

Then  substance  must  be  obtained.  "We  have  it  now  in  some 
of  the  varieties  ;  and  as  they  become  plentilul  flimsy  flowers 
Trill  be  discarded.  Nor  do  I  think  those  kinds  which  partake 
too  much  of  the  oppositiflorus  blood  "will  last  in  favour  long. 
They  may  many  of  tbem  be  very  beautiful  in  colour-and  even  in 
shape,  but  they  are  not  the  thing  for  a  box  of  cut  blooms  :  and 
therefore  when  we  can  get  those  which  show  entirely  en  face, 
we  shall  discard  those  dos-a-dos  gentlemen,  or  ladies,  as  the 
cose  m  iy  be ;  And  I  doubt  not,  as  the  flower  is  so  tractable  and 
exhibits  such  an  endless  variety  of  colours,  shades,  hues,  tints, 
stripes,  bars,  &c,  that  by-and-by  those  only  which  fulfil  these 
conditions  will  be  retained.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  Irish 
saying  runs,  "We  musn't  throw  away  dirty  wather  till  we  can 
get  clane." 

I  would  also  add,  as  a  requisite,  that  the  flowers  should  be 
closely  set  together.  If  too  far  apart  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  the  flower  are  spoiled.  These  requirements  may  seem  to  some 
exigeant ;  but  I  am  sure  in  a  few  years  time  that  we  shall  find 
many  flowers  now  in  repute  discarded,  because  they  do  not 
possess  qualities  which  now  we  are  not  so  particular  about, 
simply  because  the  flower  is  a  new  candidate  for  the  public 
favour. 

Their  cultivation  and  management  has  had  some  light  thrown 
oh  it  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Mr. 
Standish,  finding  that  they  throve  so  well  in  the  light  sandy 
soil  of  Bagshot,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  like 
manure  ;  and  even  recommended,  where  the  soil  was  too  rich 
to  impoverish  it  by  burning  some.  He  now,  however,  thinks 
differently,  and  advises  the  addition  of  well-rotted  manure  to 
the  bed.  They  will,  in  fact,  do  in  any  good,  rich,  light  garden 
soil,  but  are  impatient  of  bad  drainage  ;  and  clay  sods,  therefore, 
■will  hardly  grow  them  successfully.  I  would  myself  recommen'-d 
that  they  be  grown  as  carefully  as  we  should  grow  a  bed  of 
Tulips  or  Ranunculuses,  for  they  are  assuredly  worthy  of  our 
oare. 

The  bed  ought  to  be  prepared  now.  The  soil  should  be  well 
turned  over  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather ;  and 
if  it  be  not  sufficiently  rich,  the  addition  of  some  well-rotted 
manure  may  now  be  made.  In  March  or  April,  as  the  weather 
may  best  suit,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted.  Drills  should  be 
drawn  across  the  bed  (one  4  feet  wide  I  should  consider  a  good 
size),  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  apart.  The  bulbs  may  be  placed 
about  6  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  3  inches  deep,  placing  sonie 
Bilver  sand  under  and  over  each  bulb.  Where  the  sorts  are 
named  the  better  plan  would  be  to  number  them  as  in  a  Tulip- 
bed,  and  arrange  them  as  to  height  where  this  can  be  done. 
They  will  require  very  little  attention  during  the  summer,  save 
that  which  every  gardener  must  consider  of  main  importance — • 
weeding  and  keeping  the  ground  well  moved  about.  When 
the  flower-stems  begin  to  rise  stakes  should  be  placed,  as  high 
winds  are  very  apt  to  twist  them  about  and  either  loosen  them 
or  break  them  off.  If  any  one  have  an  awning  either  for  Tulips 
or  Picotecs,  I  should  say  by  all  means  put  it  over  the  Gladiolus- 
bed.  Do  not  let  it  down  save  in  heavy  rains  or  during  scorching 
sun.  But  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  flowers  that  will  show  the 
advantage  of  taking  this  trouble  with  them.  And  if  the  Tulip- 
awning  be  moveable  it  may  as  well  be  there  as  put  by  ;  and  for 
this  reason  I  would  recommend  the  bed  to  be  4  feet  wide,  as  that 
is  the  orthodox  width  of  a  Tulip-bed. 

When  the  bloom  is  over  and  the  foliage  begins  to  decay  the 
bulbs  may  be  taken  up:  and  their  drying  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance.  They  do  not  require,  as  some  others,  to  be  dried 
off  gradually,  as  they  then  are  apt  to  contract  mildew,  but  it 


should  be  done  quickly.  I  have  found  that  it  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  phice  each  variety  in  a  smafi  tlower-pot,  and  stand  them 
at  the  far  end  of  the  greenhouse  flue,  where  the  heat  is  moderate. 
They  thus  dry  rapidly,  and  may  then  be  placed  in  drawers,  as 
Tulips  ai*,_or  else  in  paper  bags,  and  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place 
untd  planting  time  comes  round  agaiu. 

As  to  sorts,  the  choice  will  depend  on  the  pocket  of  the 
purchaser  :  and  I  therefore  give  three  lists — the  first  comprising 
cheap  varieties,  mostly  of  foreign  raising,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased at  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  dozen  j  the  second,  of  more  choice 
and  new  varieties  of  French  origin  j  and  the  third,  a  selection 
of  Mr.  Standish's  best  flowers. 


Brenchleyensis,  deep  vcrmillion 

Cnuranti  fallens,  crimson 

Calaridulaceus,  salmon  rose 

Dma  Juan,  red 

Eirdymion,  rose,  lightly  tinted  with 

GnlathSe,  flesh  mottled  with  crimson 
Hebe,  pale  flesh  mottled  with  car- 
petals 

LIST 

Achille,  deep  red,  marls ed  with  white 
in  the  centre  of  each  petal 

Berthe  Rabourdin,  pure  white, 
spotted  with  carmine 

Doc  t  em*  Andre,  bright  orange 

Edith,  carnation-striped 

Eldorado,  yellow,  chocolate  feather 

F.uvene  Dornage,  deep  crimson,  dark 
throat,  one  of  the  richest  in  colour 
rsoifrie,  carnation,  violet  spots 
La  Quintinie.  bright  light  orange 
Monsieur  or  Madam-1  Luetic,  white, 
spotted  with  violet  ro3e 


Mathilde    de    Landvoisin,      white* 

striped  with  carmine 
Monsieur  Vinchon,  rose,  striped  with 

deep  salmon 
Ninon  de  l'rmclo.i,  carnation  rose 
Osiris,  purple,  and  white  (curious) 
Othello,  light  orange  red 
Uebreca,  white  and  lilac 
Sulphnreas,  sulphur 
Vesuvius,  deep  glowing  red 


Mademoiselle  Marsault,  ne*h  white 

carmine  and  violet  spots 
Napoleon  TIL,  bright  scirlet-striped 
Princesse  Clotbilde,  SMlmon  rose 
Princesse  M-athilde,  light  rose  and 

Rembrandt  deep  scarlet,  very  bright 
Raphael,  deep  red  Vermillion 
Soltateire,   sulphur,  with  brownish 

feathers,  nearly  yellow 
Solferino,     orange     scarlet    violet, 

carmine  spots 
Victor  Verdier,  bright  red 
Vuleain,  scarlet,  velvety  purple 


arlet, 


Agnes,  pure  white,  rich  crimson  in 

the  centie  of  each  petal  forming 

a  star 
A  urelian,  scar  let,  deeper  in  the  throat 
Basil,   carmine,   white  centre,  and 

deep  crimson  blotch 
Clara,  white  with  yellowish  tinge, 

beautiful  light  crimson  star 
Cordelia,    white,    ruby   throat    and 

feathers 
Dr.  Hogg,  deep  crimson 
G'lldrinder,  lemon,  buff  throat,  pure 

marking 
Ivanhoe,  dark  scarlet 
Lady    E.    Seymour,  pale  but?,  with 

pinkish  tinge 
Lemonade,  vellow,  striped  in  each 

petal 

I  may,  perhaps,  as  a  florist  be  too  sanguine,  but  I  believe  we 
shall  yet  see  flowers  surpassing  in  beauty  even  these  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  the  public  taste  is  roused  to  expect  it, 
the  greater  care  will  be  exercised  by  h\bridisers  to  obtain  form, 
colour,  size,  and  substance.  I  may,  psrhaps,  add  that  those 
who  may  desire  to  have  a  good  and  cheap  bed,  may  do  so  very 
effectually  by  procuring  some  of  the  mixtures  of  Mr.  Stan'dUh'a 
seedling  flowers,  from  which  I  had  a  very  handsome  Selection 
the  past  siason. — D.,  Deal. 


Minerva,    clear    white,    with    pink 

feathers  and  throat 
Mowbray   Morris,    scarlet    centre, 

damask  markings 
Mrs.  Dombrain,  blush,  striped  With 

lake  and  crimson  lip 
Robin  Hood,  scarlet,  violet  throat 
Rosenberg,     deep     scarlet,     blood 

colour 
Samuel  Weymouth,  brilliant  s< 

yellow  throat 
Thuza,  white,  violet  feathers 
The    Caliph,    creamy  rose,   golden 

tinge 
Tom   Moore,   crimson,    with  violet 

crimson  feathers 
Viola,  delicate  lemon,  purple  feathers 


OBTAINING    FRUIT    FROM    NEGLECTED 
VINES-. 

Will  you  instruct  me  how  I  may  obfain  some  fruit,  from  any 
of  my  pot  Tines  this  summer  ?  Six  or  seven  of  them  are  from  eyes 
last  spring,  and  are  not  much  thicker  than  a  common  pencil,  and  a 
few  are  old  plants  which  have  been  grown  on  the  "  spur  system." 
One  or  two  I  think  have  been  forced  in  vineries,  if  I  may  guess  by 
the  roots  on  the  Vines.  They  were  out  of  doors  all  the  summer 
aud  made  little  new  wood.  I  have  both  old  and  youiig  in  a 
shed,  but  I  can  afford  an  intermediate-house  or  even  a  stove  for 
some  of  them  if  necessary.  My  object  being  to  get  a  little  fruit 
this  season. — H.  A.  C. 

[From  what  you  say  of  the  old  Vines,  we  fear  you  would  do 
no  good  with  them,  as  the  buds  made  last  season,  probably, 
would  not  be  perfectly  ripened.  The  wood  of  the  young  Vines, 
also,  we  fear  is  rather  weak;  but  more  will  depend  on  the  thorough 
ripeness  and  hardness  of  the  wood  than  its  mere  thickness.      If 
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the  wood  is  hard  and  the  eyes  plump,  you  may  give  them  a  trial, 
and  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  your  expectation  you  can  prune 
1'ri' -It  and  grow  for  fine  plants  for  another  year.  We  would, 
therefore,  place  old  and  young  together  in  a  house  at  about  45°, 
and  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70°,  increasing  the  former  to  60°  in  a 
month,  and  the  latter  to  80°.  This  will  cause  them  to  break 
early,  and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  2  inches  or  3  inches  long 
you  will  know  what  they  will  do.  No  care  now  will  make 
amends  for  want  of  proper  care  last  season.  If  the  plants  were 
not  matured  nothing  will  make  them  produce  fruit.] 


THE    IN-DOOR  PLANT-CASE.— No.  7. 

{Continued  from  page  291.) 
One  of  the  pleasantest  uses  to  which  to  put  this  little  in-door 
hothouse,  is  that  of  forcing  some  of  our  favourite  flowers.  Last 
spring  I  had  a  constant  succession  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  with 
their  fragrant  blossoms,  and  their  peculiarly  fresh  green  leaves, 
and  Sweet  Briars  also  lent  their  delicious  scent  to  every  breath 
of  air  that  passed  their  freshly-opened  leaves. 

Forcing  generally  requires  much  the  same  kind  of  treatment. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  plants  being  well  prepared,  in  which 
case  it  is  slightly  difficult  to  prevent  their  growing  when  given 
air  and  light  with  sufficient  warmth  and  moisture.  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed.  They  should  be  taken  up 
from  a  long-standing  bed  and  crushed  into  a  pot — just  a  good- 
sized  clod  of  earth  with  roots  all  undisturbed.  These  plants 
should  stand  out  of  doors  till  late  in  the  autumn,  being  kept 
fairly  dry,  and  then  when  the  buds  have  a  little  begun  to  swell 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  in-door  plant- 
case,  and  not  be  allowed  again  to  become  quite  dry.  The  corner 
away  from  the  window,  at  the  warmest  end,  doeB  best  for  them 
at  first.  When  fairly  started  a  rather  lighter  place,  and  when 
growing  up  a  cooler  one,  will  be  most  appropriate.  My  Lilies 
last  year  were  out  in  five  or  Bix  weeks  from  the  time  of  putting 
them  into  the  warm  case,  and  nothing  is  more  charming  than 
the  fresh  waving  masses  of  bright  green  leaves,  which  last  for 
many  weeks  after  the  flowers  are  gone.  The  Sweet  Briar,  a 
short  bushy  plant  being  best,  is  even  quicker  in  becoming 
pleasant,  for  the  leaves  are  very  sweet  when  they  have  scarcely 
begun  to  open.  Sweet  Verbena,  and  Sweet  Woodruff,  are  other 
things  that  may  be  brought  on  delightfully,  and  Fairy  Roses, 
and  the  pretty  crimson  China,  if  only  we  are  careful  to  give  air 
enough,  Carnations,  too,  and  Pinks,  Heliotropes  very  easily,  and 
the  pretty,  graceful  Deutzia  gracilis.  After  January  begins, 
Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  &c,  may  all  be  starting  in  well- 
drained  pots  of  soil  covered  with  cocoa-nut  refuse,  and  many 
bedding  plants  may  be  also  brought  on  for  a  stock  of  early 
cuttings. 

HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 
BY   GAS 

Is  a  subject  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  amateurs, 
especially  to  those  who  have  to  mind  their  own  fires.  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  applying  gas  for  heating  purposes, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  give  to  your  readers  the  result  of  my  expe- 
rience and  experiments.  First,  let  me  say,  that  gas  has  much  to 
recommend  it ;  it  can,  in  many  places,  be  easily  applied  to  a  stove 
or  hot-water  apparatus.  It  is  clean,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  dust  and  ashes,  nor  the  trouble  of  kindling  with  the 
uncertainty  of  keeping  in,  which  always  makes  a  fire  the  source 
of  anxiety.  Gas  is  safe  as  soon  as  lighted,  and  will  sustain  a 
regular  heat,  which  can  easily  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
tap  ;  but  the  application  of  it  has  its  difficulties,  which  are  but 
too  often  increased  by  parties  trying  to  heat  with  gas,  where, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  fire-places  or  flues  will  not  draw,  or 
because  there  is  not  a  chimney  or  flue  into  which  the  smoke  can 
be  turned — in  fact,  after  other  appliances  have  failed  gas  is 
resorted  to,  because  it  will  do,  or  rather  is  supposed  to  do, 
without  a  flue  or  chimney.  Now,  your  readers  would  consider 
that  only  an  idiot  would  think  of  lighting  a  fire  in  a  room  with- 
out a  chimney  to  convey  away  the  smoke  and  deleterious  gas,  and 
may  probably  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  such  an  act  would  be 
more  sensible  than  attempting  to  produce  an  equal  degree  of 
warmth  by  gas  without  providing  a  flue,  pipe,  or  chimney  to 
convey  away  the  invisible  smoke  and  deleterious  vapour  created 
by  the  gas  fire,  which  differs  in  no  degree  from  a  coal  fire  in  its 


4.     Here,   evidently  was  something  for  investigation. 

found  out  my  stove  was  merely  a  retort  producing  carbonic  acid, 

requirements  of  air  to  produce  combustion  and  heat,  but  more  I  which,  from  its  gravity,  could  not  be  carried  higher  up  the  flue 


essentially  requires  a  flue ;  for  if  smoke  and  sulphurous  gas  of  a 
coal  fire  are  obnoxious,  the  gas-fire  vapo;;r  is  most  certainly  more 
pernicious  and  deadly,  as  I  shall  presently  show — in  fact,  it  is  the 
concentrated  essence  of  all  the  most  pernicious  ports  of  ordinary 
Bmoke.  I  state  this  strongly,  in  order  that  none  of  your  readers 
may  be  misled  in  their  desire  to  produce  a  healthy,  warm  atmo- 
sphere j  and  I  endeavour  to  use  plain  words,  and  avoid  asmuchas 
possible  chemical  denominations,  in  order  that  I  may  be  under- 
stood by  all. 

By  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  gas-stove  should  have  a  flue  ;  and  this  leads  me 
to   the   stove   or   fire-place.      I   am  of  opinion  that  you  may 
heat  any  kind  of  enclosed  fire-place  with  gas.     I  have  at  this 
moment  several  modes  or  kinds  working   satisfactorily,   and  I 
purposely  varied  the  mode  in  order  to  test  the  possibility  of 
successfully  using  gas  in  any  and  every  case,  and  certainly  was 
interested  in  the  experiments  by  the  extraordinary  result.     Now, 
for  a    few  lines  I   am  compelled  to  use  chemical  words,  but 
will  try  to  simplify  them  as  much  as  possible.     A  retort  is  a 
vessel  with  an  outlet,  eo   placed   that   the   gas  generated  from 
substances  confined  in  it  can  pass  out.     Carbonic  acid  is  a  gas 
which    is  produced  by  burning  the  air  we  breathe,  and,  being 
heavier  than  the  air,  will  sink  rather  than  rise  if  ejected  at  any 
altitude.  Heated  air,  being  lighter  than  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds it,  rises.     Gas  is  a  vapour  or  a  spirit,  and  can,  like  a  liquid 
spirit,  be  diluted  ;   it  requires  air  to  ignite  it  to  produce  light,  and, 
by  a  proper  admixture  of  air,  will  upon  ignition  produce  more  heat 
than  light.    This,  of  course,  is  an  important  point,  for  it  is  heat  not 
light  which  is  required;    and,  therefore,  before  describing  the 
stove,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  the  best  form  of  burners.     I 
have  found  that  the  kind  which  produces  the  greatest  heat  is  a 
sheet  of  copper  gauze  wire,  confined  in  a  ring  or  belt  of  about 
3  inches  circumference.     The  belt  is  about  3  inches  broad,  and 
is  suspended   over  a  ring  of  jets.     If  the  light   be   applied   to 
the  jets  the  gas  will,  of 
J2,     course,   burn    through 
the  wire  with  the  usual 
flame  ;  but  if  a  light  be 
applied  above  the  gauze 
wire,  the  gas,  or  rather 
8      the  gas  mixed  with  the 
air    under    the    gauze, 
will   ignite    and    burn 
with  a  very  pale  blue 
flame,  giving  little  light 
U      but  great  heat,  and  very 
little  inclination  to  pro- 
duce  smoke  or   lamp- 
black   like    that    pro- 
duced   by  jets    of  gas 
burning  under  a  plate. 
I  have  found  that  the 
above   kind  of   burner 
is   the    best,   and   will 
now  try  to  show  an  in- 
teresting    experiment, 
which  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  the  annexed 
sketch,  fig.   1.     Upon 
lighting  the  burner  at 
2,  the  cylindrical  stove 
speedily    became    hot, 
but  the  flue  did  not  act 
or  draw,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  the  gaslight  went 
out.  At  first  I  imagined 

1.  Is  the  stove,  a  plain  cylinder.  this  arose  from  a  down 

2.  The  gas  burner.  or  back-draught  ;  but, 

3.  The  pipe  or  flue,  marked  4,  8,  and  12  feet    fim]ing     ^    jighted 

paper  drew,  I  was  led 
to  examine  the  cause.  Upon  relighting  the  gas,  I  shortened 
the  flue  to  8,  but  found  no  advantage.  I  shortened  it  still 
lower.  The  gas  burned  more  freely,  but  upon  applying  a  lighted 
candle  over  the  top  of  the  flue,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  there 
was  no  up-draught ;  but  accidentally  passing  the  candle  up  the 
side  of  the  flue  from  3  to  4,  the  light,  to  my  astonishment, 
went  out  when  near,  but  below,  the  top  of  the  flue,  just  below 

I  soon 
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thai!  4  by  the  heated  air  of  the  stove,  that  the  hot  air  could 
lift  it  as  high  as  4,  where  it  poured  it  over  the  sides  of  the  flue, 
but  in  a  state  obnoxious  to  everything  that  lives,  whether  human 
beings  or  plants. 

I  then  removed  my  due-pipe  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  as  in 
jig.    2,  and   found   that    to 

be  a  complete  remedy,  the  , 

heated  air  being  sufficiently 
powerful  to  carry  off  all 
carbonic  acid  gas  generated 
in  the  stove.  I  found  by  a 
series  of  experiments  that 
I  could  extend  the  flue-pipe 
down  into  the  cylindrical 
stove,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  at  No.  2,  to  a 
certain  distance,  but  no 
further  ;  my  object  being  to 
obtain  as  great  a  body  heat 
as  possible  in  the  stove,  be- 
fore allowing  the  heated  air 
to  pass  up  the  flue  ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  whole 
secret  of  properly  using  gas 
for  heating  purposes  lies  in 
proper  provision  being  made 
for  the  escape  of  the  carbonic 
acid  which  is  generated  by 
all  gas-stoves.  I  have  shown 
how  it  is  produced,  and  how 
it  may  be  conveyed  away.  I 
have  now  four  gas-stoves,  of 
different  descriptions,  work- 
ing satisfactorily,  but  every  one  required  a  peculiar  and  separate 
adjusting  and  regulating.  In  each,  at  first  I  had  to  contend 
with  the  tendency  to  produce  carbonic  acid,  but  found  in 
each  case  that  a  proper  and  easy  adjustment  of  the  flue  pro- 
duced the  remedy.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  easily 
detected — the  light  will  burn  dim  or  be  extinguished.  If  you 
fanoy  that  a  down-draught  has  blown  out  your  gas,  test  the 
draught  with  a  lighted  candle ;  if  it  stands  that  test,  introduce 
a  lighted  candle  into  the  gas-stove  when  it  is  lighted,  and  if 
you  find  the  candle  dimmed  or  extinguished  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stove,  rely  upon  it  that  your  flue  or  pipe  is  not 
sufficiently  large ;  but  in  adjusting  the  size  of  pipe,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  make  it  too  large,  for  in  that  case  a  large  pro- 
portion of  heat  would  escape  up  it.  The  point  required  is  to 
retain  as  much  heated  air  as  possible,  and  to  allow  only  the 
sufficient  quantity  to  pass  to  carry  off  the  carbonic  acid.  I 
have  illustrated  my  experiments  by  a  stove  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  "  Gill "  stove  is  the  best 
external  form,  for  it  presents  the  greatest  amount  of  heated 
surface  to  the  atmosphere.  I  warm  the  hall  of  my  house  with 
one,  heated  by  a  single  gas-burner,  and  this,  too,  in  a  place  were 
a  coal  fire  gave  great  trouble  from  down-draught ;  but  stoves  of 
this  description  are  expensive,  and  a  simple  cylinder  with  an 
outer  casing  about  2  inches  larger  than  the  minor  one,  will 
create  a  warm  current  of  air  to  flow  between  the  two.  However, 
the  gas-burners  can  be  applied  to  any  form  of  closed  stove,  pro- 
vided that  means  are  taken  to  prevent  the  too  speedy  escape  of 
the  heat  up  the  flue.  This  may  best  be  done  by  contracting  the 
upper  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  flue,  or  placing  there  a  damper. 
It  is  also  well  to  avail  of  any  adjacent  chimney-flue  into  which 
the  pipe  or  flue  can  be  turned. 

I  may  state  as  a  proof  how  generally  the  heat  may  be  applied, 
that  I  warm  my  bedroom ;  an  orchard-house,  30  feet  by  14  feet 
broad  and  6  feet  high  at  the  sides,  I  use  it  for  a  drying  closet,  and 
the  "Gill"  stove  kept  my  hall  at  a  pleasant  temperature  during 
the  whole  of  the  long  frost  last  winter,  burning  night  and  day, 
without  ever  failing,  without  any  attention.  Let  those  who  have 
to  keep  an  ordinary  fire  lighted  think  of  that.  Now,  I  may  be 
told  that  this  is  all  very  well,  but  that  it  is  a  costly  and  an 
expensive  mode  of  obtaining  heat.  I  am  prepared  to  contend 
that  it  is  not  more  costly  than  other  modes,  provided  proper  pre- 
cautions are  taken.  The  supply  of  gas  ought  to  be  conveyed 
through  a  regulator,  to  check  the  excessive  pressure  which  in 
many  places  forces  the  gas  quicker  through  the  pipes  and  burners 
than  it  can  be  consumed.  The  pressure  may  arise  from  many 
causes  ;  if  the  manager  of  the  gas  manufactory  chooses,  he  can 
put  it  on,  or  if  your  locality  be  very  high  the  pressure  will  be 


greater  than  on  those  who  are  lower.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many 
causes  of  pressure  that  it  is  very  needful,  if  economy  is  studied, 
to  have  gas-regulators  wherever  gas  is  used  in  any  way. 

From  the  foregoing,  I  think  your  readers  may  see  that  gas  is 
applicable  for  warming  conservatories  and  siinilar  horticultural 
edifices  ;  and  iu  conclusion  let  me  remark,  that  I  am  not  either 
a  chemist  or  a  gasfitter,  but  an  amateur,  and  that  any  of  your 
readers  may  accomplish  with  ease  what  I  have  effected. — W.  X.W. 


EFFECTS   OF  THE  WINTER.    OF   1860-61   ON 
PLANTS  AT  TORQUAY. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
what  plants,  shrubs,  &c,  withstood  the  very  severe  winter  of 
18K0-61  in  this  climate  without  any  protection  whatever,  I 
subjoin  a  list  of  such  as  I  have  in  my  small  grounds,  all  of 
which  stood  without  a  change  of  foliage,  excepting  such  as  I 
have  noted.  The  plants  were  well  established,  but  none  had 
been  planted  more  than  three  years,  some  not  so  long.  My 
house  is  Bituate  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and 
stands  on  an  elevation  of  about  350  feet  above  it.  I  am  sheltered 
by  rising  ground  and  a  small  plantation  from  the  north,  north- 
east, and  north-west,  but  fully  open  without  any  protection 
whatever  to  the  east,  south,  and  west.  I  marked  the  thermo- 
meter as  low  as  23°,  north  aspect,  at  8  A.M. ;  but  I  believe  in 
my  immediate  neighbourhood  it  fell  as  low  as  17°. — J.  M., 
Torquay. 


Cupressus  macrocarpa  and  lusitan- 

ica  (Cedar  of  Goa) 
Ligustrnm  japouicum 
Escallonia  organensis 
Euonymus  fimbriatus,    very  much 

cut  up,  lost  all  their  leaves,  now 

quite  recovered 
Coronilla,  in  bloom  nearly  all  the 

winter 
Abelia  uniflora 
Swammerdamia  antennaria 
Stauntonia  lat'folia,  against  a  south 

wall,  bloomed  in  March 
Paulownia  impcrialis,  deciduous 
Juniperus  chinensis 
Mespilus  diffusa 
Photinia  serrulata 
Pernettya  mucronata 
Ceanothus  papillosus,  against  a  south 

wall 
Berberis     Darwini,     Fortuni,     and 

aquifolia 
Kalmia  latifolia 
Deutzia  gracilis 

My  Roses  did  not  suffer  in  the  least ;  nor  did  the  Portuga 
Laurel,  common  Laurel,  Laurustinus,  or  Bay. 

I  lost  Genista,  Acacia  armata,  and  another  delicate  Aeacia  ; 
also  several  seedling  Australian  shrubs  which  had  withstood  the 
previous  winter. 


Taxodium  distiehum,  deciduous 

Spiraea  prunifnlia  flore  pleno 

Fabiana  imbrieata 

Veronica,  blue,  pink,  and  white,  very 
much  cut  up,  apparently  almost 
killed,  now  quite  recovered.  The 
blue  and  pink  at  the  present  time 
in  beautiful  flower. 

Aristotelia 

Araucaria,  7  feet  high,  transplanted 
in  June,  1860 

Arbor  Vital 

Deodara 

Wistaria  sinensis 

Magnolia  grandiflora 

Acacia  Brownii 

Griselinia  littoralis 

Myrtus  apiculata 

Eugenia  Ugni 

Ericas,  a  few  hardy  ones 

Passion-Flowers 


Honeysuckles,  French  and  common 


INCREASING  TEMPERATURE  OF  A  PINERY. 

In  the  place  I  have  lately  come  to  there  is  a  pinery  about 
24  feet  in  length,  in  which,  of  course,  are  grown  plants  of  all 
sizes,  including  fruiting  plants.  I  have  cut  some  very  nice  fruit 
during  the  three  months  I  have  been  here,  and  have  some  very 
good  ones  ripening,  but  some  lately  started  do  not  seem  to  swell 
fast  enough  to  suit  me.  The  mode  of  heating  is  by  a  flue,  and 
it  only  runs  along  the  front  path,  so  that  there  is  nothing  but 
the  top  to  give  off  heat,  and  I  cannot,  by  constant  and  almost 
continual  attention  to  the  fire,  night  and  day,  raise  the  tem- 
perature higher  than  from  60°  to  65°,  without  sun.  I  have 
managed  to  keep  it  from  55°  to  60°  during  the  nights.  No 
plants  can  look  better,  but  do  you  think  it  hot  enough  ?  The 
pit  was  not  taken  out  and  fresh  tan  added  from  the  end  of  last 
February  until  I  came  at  the  end  of  September,  and  the  back  of 
the  pit  seems  rather  cold  where  the  fruiting  plants  are. — A 
Young  Gabdeneb. 

[It  is  as  well  not  to  have  plants  fast  started.  However,  they 
would  be  as  well  not  to  be  below  60°  at  night ;  but  55°  would 
do  for  the  general  stock,  provided  the  moisture  at  the  roots  and 
in  the  air  is  proportionately  small.  You  could  increase  the 
bottom  heat  by  adding  fresh  fermenting  tan.  If  the  flue,  how- 
ever, goes  only  in  front,  and  forms  part  of  the  pathway,  you 
will  have  some  trouble  iu  keeping  up  heat,  unless  the  sides  of 
the  flue  act  also  on  the   pathway,   by  the  earth  being  sloped 
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away  from  the  Cue,  in  tlie  way  shown  in  a  late  Number.  If 
your  furnace  is  d.  op  enough,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  place  a 
email  boiler  over  it,  and  take  a  pipe  along  the  back  for  top  heat, 
aud  bring  one  pipe  or  two  pipes  back  underneath  the  bed  for 
bottom  heat.] 


METEOROLOGICAL  NOTES. 

LINTON    PAEK,    KENT. 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  months  of 
January,  April,  August,  and  October,  in  1861,  have  been  very 
dry,  and  November  tlie  wettest  month.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain 
on  any  one  day  was  November  6th,  when  1.22  inches  fell,  and 
in  the  first  fourteen  days  of  that  month  4.63  inches  of  rain  fell. 
The  rainfall  of  the  year  is  slightly  under  the  average  of  the  last 
seven  years.  The  hottest  day  was  August  12th,  88° ;  and  the 
coldest  night  that  preceding  the  10th  of  January,  being  16°. 
The  number  of  frosty  days  is,  however,  under  the  average. 
February  and  October  being  unusually  mild,  in  other  respects 
the  features  of  the  past  year  have  not  been  remarkable  for  frost 
or  rainfall ;  but,  in  point  of  neat  and  a  genial  atmosphere  for 
vegetation,  it  has  certainly  been  much  above  the  average.  Its 
feature  in  this  particular  may  thus  be  summed  up. 

January  commenced  with  severe  frost  which  continued  to  the 
middle  of  tlie  month.    The  end  dull  and  dirty,  hut  little  rain  fell. 

February. — Mild  and  favourable  ;  towards  the  end  moist. 

March. — On  the  whole  favourable;  fewer  frosts  and  winds 
than  usual  in  March. 

April. — Weather  mostly  cold,  but  dry,  favouring  out-door 
work,  but  keeping  vegetation  backward. 

May. — Cold  at  the  beginning,  fine  and  warm  at  the  end. 

June. — The  beginning  very  fine,  the  end  more  dull,  but  on 
the  whole  favourable. 

July. — More  dull  aud  windy  than  July  usually  is,  neither  was 
it  so  hot  as  it  is  generally. 

August. — The  whole  month  fine,  dry,  and  hot,  much  more  so 
than  July,  favouring  harvest  work  and  other  out-door  operations. 

September.  —  Generally  dry  and  warm  up  to  the  22nd,  when 
some  useful  rain  fell.     The  whole  month  fine. 

October. — Unusually   dry,  and   fine   growing   weather,  'both 


days  and  nights  being  considerably  warmer  than  they  generally 
are  in  October. 

November. — The  first  fourteen  days  remarkably  wet,  after 
which  there  were  some  sharp  frosts  ;   the  end  changeable. 

December. — Generally  dull,  but  little  frost,  and  not  much 
rain  fell.  It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  past 
year  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  most, 
it  not  all,  of  its  failings  may  be  traced  to  the  cold,  wet  summer 
and  autumn  of  1860,  and  the  severe  winter  that  followed  killed  so 
many  things  in  many  places  that  had  withstood  several  preceding 
seasons.  We  may,  however,  hope  the  ensuing  summer  to  be  a 
more  fruitful  one  ;  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  appearance  of 
fruit  trees,  they  all  seem  promising. — J.  Robson. 


CAMELLIA  BLOOM-BODS  GROWING  SLOWLY. 

What  is  the  reason  of  the  buds  of  my  Camellias  making 
apparently  no  progress  for  several  weeks  ?  Thev  appear  to  be 
now  in  just  the  same  state  that  they  were  a  month  since  (looking 
like  an  unopened  Rose-bud).  The  plants  seem  healthy,  and 
have  plenty  of  water.  They  have  had  no  heat,  nor  can  they 
have,  except  they  are  taken  into  a  eitting-room  where  there  is  a 
fire.  They  have  been  on  a  staircase-landing.  You  said  in  a 
former  Number  they  should  have  as  much  water  as  Oleanders  in 
May  and  June,  but  as  I  am  ignorant  on  that  subject,  perhaps 
you  will  kindly  tell  me  if  they  require  much  or  little  ? — H.  H. 

[The  dull  weather,  and,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary? 
the  shaded  position  on  the  staircase,  prevent  the  buds  opening 
freely.  In  such  a  position,  and  cool  withal,  the  roots  should 
not  be  dry,  but  neither  should  they  be  deluged  with  water.  If 
no  sun  and  little  heat  get  at  them,  the  water  necessary  will  not 
be  much.  If  you  could  move  the  plants  to  the  window  in  the 
sitting-room,  it  would,  no  doubt,  cause  the  buds  to  swell  and 
open  better.  The  Oleander  likes  abundance  of  water  uhen 
growing  in  summer,  for  where  it  flourishes  naturally  it  is  apt  to 
be  a  marsh  plant,  from  the  overflowings  of  rivers  at  one  time, 
and  to  be  parched  and  baked  by  the  sun  at  another  season.  The 
Camellia  also  will  take  abundance  of  water  at  the  time  of 
summer  growth,  but  it  must  have  no  parchings  or  bakings  even 
in  the  autumn  or  winter,  or  the  buds  would  be  cast  off.] 


CULTURE   OF   HUMEA  ELEGANS. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  the  Humea  elegans,  the  size 
spoken  of  in  your  No.  35  ?  I  have  in  my  small  greenhouse  a 
few  plants  about  a  foot  and  a  half  bigh.  Last  year  my  plants 
only  flowered  about  a  yard  high.  Will  you  also  let  me  know  if 
they  should  be  planted  out  before  they  are  in  bloom  ? — Ada 
Stephenson. 

[Your  Huraeas  this  next  summer  will  only  be  like  too  many  of 
them  now-a-days — mere  skeletons,  and  not  worth  their  keep — 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  have  bare  stems  a  foot  to  18  inches  long, 
and  about  as  much  of  poor  feathery  tops,  like  some  Humeas  you 
might  have  seen  stuck  up  in  the  centre  of  some  flower-beds  of 
late  years — enough  to  banish  this  most  beautiful  plant  from 
cultivation.  The  reason  why  your  Humeas  will  be  such  objects 
is  that  they  aie  now"  too  old  to  be  done  anything  with  beyond 
giving  them  an  early  shift  in  the  spring.  All  LTumeas  require 
the  same  treatment  as  Balsams  from  the  seed-leaf  at  the  end  of 
April  to  their  winter  pots  at  the  end  of  September,  when  their 
leaves  should  be  falling  over  the  sides  of  the  pots,  long,  broad, 
and  succulent.  But  we  shall  give  their  course  of  culture  early 
in  the  spring,  to  be  in  time  for  the  next  sowing.] 


Heath  in  America. —  At  one  of  the  weekly  exhibitions  of 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  last  summer,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Hovey  presented  a  fine  specinienof  Heath,  to  which  was  attached 
a  lable  stating  that  it  was  found  growing  natura'ly  within  twenty 
miles  of  Boston.  The  plant  attracted  much  attention,  and 
gave  rise  to  various  remarks — some  people  being  quite  incred- 
ulous in  regard  to  its  being  indigenous  in  this  vicinity.  Pro- 
fessor Gray,  in  a  communication  to  the  American  <;  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,"  has  spoken  in  regard  to  this  subject  as 
follows: —  "That  'America  has  no  Heaths,'  is  a  botanical 
aphorism.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  an  English  surveyor 
nearly  thirty  years  found  Calluna  vulgaris  in  the  interior  of 
Newfoundland.     Also,  that  De  la  Pylaie,  still  earlier,  enumerates 
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it  as  an  inhabitant  of  that  island.  But  this  summer,  Mr. 
Jackson  Dawson,  a  young  gardener,  lias  brought  us  specimens 
and  living  plants  (both  (lowering  stocks  and  youug  seedlings) 
from  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  where  the  plant  occurs  rather  abun- 
dantly over  about  half  an  acre  of  rather  boggy  ground,  along 
with  Andromeda  calyculata,  Azalea  viscosa,  Kalmia  angustifolia, 
Gratiola  aurea,  etc.,  apparently  as  much  at  home  as  any  of  these. 
The  station  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  State  Almshouse. 
Certainly  this  is  as  unlikely  a  plant,  and  as  unlikely  a  place  for 
it  to  have  been  introduced  by  man,  either  designedly  or  acci- 
dentally, as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  the  age  of  the  plants, 
it  must  have  been  there  for  at  least  a  dozen  years  ;  indeed,  it 
must  have  been  noticed  and  recognised,  two  years  ago,  by  a 
Scotch  farmer  of  the  vicinity,  well  pleased  to  place  his  foot  once 
more  on  his  native  Heather." 


TINES  IN  ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

I  see  a  remark  (pa<*e  271)  in  your  Number  for  December  31, 
*'  In  the  meanwhile,  as  shade  is  beneficial  in  hot,  clear,  sunny 
weather,  there  cannot  be  a  more  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time 
more  useful  mode  of  obtaining  that  shade  than  by  planting  the 
more  hardy  kinds  of  Vines  for  that  purpose."  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  this  will  be  found  incorrect,  and  that  all  shade  is 
injurious  to  the  Peach  in  an  orchard-house.  I  do  not  say  a 
Vine  or  Vines  may  not  be  planted  in  a  house  devoted  to  this 
mode  of  culture  ;  but  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  shaded  will 
be  inferior.  No  summer  will  be  found  too  hot,  no  light  too 
strong  to  have  this  fruit  in  perfection. 

The  value  of  orchard-houses  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nised by  those  who  know  most  about  them  ;  few  have  been  built 
which  will  not  be  wished  larger  and  better.  A  large  house  costs 
less  in  proportion  than  a  small  one,  cannot  be  too  long,  and,  up 
to  30  feet  (which  I  think  the  maximum)  cannot  be  too  wide. 
If  it  stands  with  one  end  to  the  s  mth,  the  northern  half  may 
be  planted  with  Vines,  the  south  end  filled  with  Peaches,  &c. 
In  such  a  house  "White  Muscadine,  Black  Hamburgh,  Cliasselas 
Rose  Royale,  and  other  hardy  Grapes  may  be  produced  in  per- 
fection as  far  north  as  this  without  fire  heat. 

We  only  want  orchard-houses  to  be  moveable  to  meet  the  case 
of  those  who  are  tenants,  and  do  not  like  to  build  on  other 
persons'  property,  and  they  will  spring  up  in  numbers  all  over 
the  country.  I  have  for  the  last  three  years  been  trying  to 
induce  my  builder  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  a  moveable  house,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  he  is  now  building  one;  so  we  shall  soon  see 
the  etfect.— J.  R.  Pearson,  Chilwell. 


GLAZED  WALL  FOR  A  VINERY. 
I  have  erected  a  vinery,  perhaps  not  on  a  new  plan,  but  on 
one  seldom  adopted.  The  situation  is  a  brick  wall,  facing  due 
south  :  32  feet  is  the  length,  and  nearly  10  feet  the  height.  The 
front  of  the  glass  is  founded  on  a  simple  stone  edging  (not  a 
wall)  of  substantial  stones,  averaging  about  1  foot  below  the 
surface.  On  this  is  laid  a  memel  batten  from  end  to  end,  in 
which  memel  posts  are  morticed  every  6  feet  or  so,  as  the  chief 
supports  of  the  roof,  which  is  of  good  pitch — i.  e.,  the  slope  is 
about  from  9  feet  6  inches  at  the  back  to  6  feet  6  inches  in  the 
front,  with  a  length  of  rafter  of  less  than  4  feet.  I  thus  have  room 
enough  inside  to  work  at  thinning,  pruning,  &c.  The  Vines  are 
planted  inside  against  the  wall,  at  2  feet  apart  or  thereabouts. 
I  shall  have  two  rods  from  each,  with  a  run  of  from  9  feet  to  10 
feet  each.  The  front  foundation  being  only  1  foot  or  little  more 
in  depth,  the  roots  of  the  Vines  pass  underneath.  They  thus 
have  a  choice  of  inside  as  well  as  outside  border.  I  have 
nothing  running  up  the  front  glass  (6  feet  6  inches  high),  or  on 
the  rafters  (4  feet),  so  that  I  hare  no  obstruction  to  light. 
From  this  plan  1  expect  to  get  the  whole  of  the  inside  border 
for  either  forcing  Strawberries  or  any  fruit  or  flowers  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  either  in  pots  or  otherwise.  I  shall  be  glad  of  any 
suggestions  or  remarks.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  a  prome- 
nade is  not  wanted,  space  is  economised  ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  where  a  vinery  is  built  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  Vines 
up  the  rafters,  neither  the  floor  of  it  nor  the  back  wall  are  of 
any  use.  After  the  Vines  have  fully  covered  the  house  I  expect 
to  take  tw.enty  bunches  at  least  from  each  Vine,  and  have  the 
full  use  of  the  floor  or  border  of  this  vinery  just  as  if  I  had  no 
Vines  in  it,  for  the  roots  will  be  in  the  open  garden,  in  which 
I  make  a  border  300  square  feet.     The  substratum  of  the  soil 


is  a,  pure  sand  at  18  inches  depth,  and  this  sand  is  probably 
20  feet  deep. — A  Subscriber. 

[We  have  no  doubt  your  plan  will  answer  well  enough,  hut  it 
would  not  suit  in  general  circumstances  where  people  like  to 
walk  through  their  houses.  We  presume  that,  to  have  your 
house  full,  you  will  fill  and  empty  by  the  front  glass.  Wo 
have  no  doubt  the  Vines  will  answer,  but  one  rod  or  stem  will 
be  enough  in  2  feet.  If  so  thick  as  you  propose  we  do  not  know 
where  the  side  bearing-spurs  are  to  go.  Little  can  be  done 
under  Vines  when  they  cover  the  roof;  but  we  have  seen  Vines 
on  the  back  wall  mid  Vines  up  the  roof,  and  both  do  well  when 
the  Vines  were  4£  feet  to  5  feet  apart,  and  at  all  times,  except 
when  the  Vines  are  approaching  maturity,  the  floor  pretty  well 
covered  as  well.  We  are,  however,  obliged  for  your  plan,  which 
would  no  doubt,  suit  many  that  did  not  earn  for  walking  much 
in  a  house  provided  they  got  a  fair  amount  of  fruit  out  of  it. 
The  houses  at  Trentham  are  many  of  them  on  a  similar  plan, 
only  much  more  lofty  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  fruit  at  the  back 
there  is  also  a  low  trellis  in  front — not  so  high  as  to  keep  the 
sun  from  the  back  wall.  We  should  advise  keeping  all  the 
front  plants  in  pots  ;  and  then,  in  addition  to  Strawberries,  you 
may  have  dwarf  plants  of  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.] 


BORDER  REQUIRED  BY  CLIMBERS. 

I  am  rather  alarmed  at  a  statement  in  your  paper  of  Dec.  31st, 
that  "no  climbers  whatever  will  do  in  a  border  9  inches  wide," 
that  being  exactly  the  width  of  the  border  against  the  back  of 
my  greenhouse.  The  climbers  in  it  were  planted  la*t  summer 
and  apparently  flourish.  Will  you  inform  me  whether  your 
statement  applies  to  a  greenhouse  ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  least 
width  of  border  in  which  they  will  do  ?— J.  R.  W. 

[No  permanent  climber  whatever  will  do  in  a  nine-inch  border, 
supposing  the  whole  of  the  roots  are  confined  to  that  space.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  soil  next  to  a  made  border  is  better 
for  some  climbers  than  the  border  itself ;  in  such  a  case  a  four- 
inch-wide  border  would  do.  But  if  the  border  is  as  if  it  were 
between  two  walls,  and  only  9  inches  wide,  none  but  summer  or 
temporary  climbers — such  as  Mauramhas  and  the  like,  will 
thrive  in  it  longer  than  to  just  establish  themselves,  and  flower 
onc9  or  twice,  and  then  become  the  prey  of  all  the  scales  and 
insects  to  which  the  plants  are  liable.  To  the  query,  What  is 
the  least  width  in  which  climbers  would  flourish  ?  no  one  can 
reply  decidedly.  It  depends  entirely  on  what  kinds  of  climbers 
the  border  is  for.  A  border  1  foot  wide  and  18  inches  deep, 
and  not  much  under  20  feet  in  length  would  do  for  a  great 
number  of  climbers  ;  and  some  climbers — as  the  Passion-Flower, 
Taesonias,  all  the  new  race  of  Clematises  from  Japan,  with  a  few 
of  the  old  ones,  and  some  others,  would  do  there  much  better 
than  in  a  wider  border.  But  what  about  the  under  side  of  such 
borders  ?  If  the  roots  of  greedy  climbers,  which  are  very  hardy, 
can  run  into  subsoil,  who  knows  how  far  they  may  go  ?  Then, 
if  the  border  is  wide  enough  to  admit  room  for  the  growth  of 
the  stem  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  it  is  enough.  It  is  bad  gar- 
dening, however,  to  allow  any  but  the  coarsest  climbers  to  run 
into  a  bad  bottom  soil ;  that  is  more  than  one-half  the  cause  of 
some  climbers  never  blossoming  freely,  and  why  others  are  so 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  mildew.] 


PRUNING  THE   PLUM. 

Iif  almost  every  garden  we  find  the  Plum  tree  trained  in  the 
fan-shaped  form,  and  nurserymen  invariably  prepare  their  trees 
for  this  mode  of  training;  but  notwiths  landing  its  general 
adoption,  there  are  great  objections  to  it  for  the  Plum,  the  more 
vertical  and  central  shoots  growing  with  a  degree  of  vigour  in- 
consistent with  fruitfulness  ;  and,  when  laid  in  at  length,  being 
liable  to  produce  but  few  irregularly-placed  spurs.  Something 
may  be  done  to  avert  this  result  bv  carefully  bending  the  points 
of  such  shoots  before  they  break.  The  horizontal  mode  of 
training  offers  the  same  advantages  for  this  fruit  which  it  does 
for  the  Pear  and  Apple — namely,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  tree 
are  more  equally  balanced  by  its  adoption.  As  we  have  described 
the  formation  of  the  tree  (under  Pear),  we  need  not,  here  advert 
to  it,  and  for  those  who  would  train  in  the  fan-shaped  manner, 
the  instructions  for  the  Peach  are  sufficient. 

We  have  then  to  explain  the  mode  of  bearing,  and  to  detail 
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the  summer  and  winter  management  of  a  tree,  which  we  will 
suppose  to  be  already  formed  upon  either  plan,  although  we 
think  the  horizontal  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  fan  mode. 

The  fruit  of  the  Plum  is  produced  naturally  upon  short  spurs 
along  the  two-year,  three-year,  or  older  branches.  Fig.  1  re- 
presents a  two-year-old  branch,  in  which  a,  a,  a,  are  blossom- 


THE  APRICOT. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  to  train  this  tree  in  the  fan- 
shaped  manner,  and  to  that  subject  we  need  not  revert.  The 
fruit  of  the  Apricot  is  produced  upon  the  last  year's  shoots,  and 
also  upon  6hort  spurs  of  the  shoots  of  former  years.  The  latter 
were  more  generally  encouraged  by  our  older  practitioners,  but 
it  is  now  more  usual  to  treat  the  tree  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
Peach.  Our  object  is,  therefore,  to  insure  a  plentiful  supply  of 
young  wood  (and  a  succession  of  it)  all  over  the  tree.  Great 
care  should  be  talien  to  avert  the  necessity  of  removing  large 
branches,  as  it  is  m06t  susceptible  of  injury  from  this  cause. 

The  reason  why  young  wood  is  preferred  to  spurs  is,  that  the 
Apricot  tree,  not  being  indigenous,  but  a  native  of  "  the  land  of 
the  sun,"  is  not  only  very  excitable,  but  very  tender;  and,  of 
course,  very  unsuited  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  our  late  spring 
frosts,  alternating,  as  they  often  do,  with  the  brilliant  sunny 
days  which  we  occasionally  get  in  March.  As  the  blossom-buds 
of  the  young  shoots,  when  nailed  or  tied  in,  are  in  close  contact 
with  the  wall,  they  are  much  more  secure  than  those  which  are 
borne  on  projecting  spurs  :    and  hence  this  preference.     Fig.  3 


Fig.  1. 

buds.  Fig.  2  represents  a  spur  from  an  older  branch,  which  has 
reoeived  treatment  in  past  years  from  the  hand  of  the  pruner. 
To  insure  a  regular  supply  of  these  fruit-bearing  studs,  or  spurs, 
and  to  keep  them  as  close  as  possible  to  the  main  branches, 
must  he  the  aim  of  those  who  desire  to  have  fruit.  As  the 
Plum  is  a  tree  which  produces  excessively  luxuriant  shoots 
when  severely  pruned,  we  advise  the  same  plan  of  pinching  the 
summer  shoots,  three  or  four  joints  in  length,  as  we  have 
for  the  Pear,  instead  of  cutting  them  out  at  midsummer  almost 
to  their  bases,  and  also  to  stop  the  leading  shoots  once  or  twice 
in  the  growing  season,  according  to  circumstances.  Trees  so 
treated  will  always  present  a  large  choice  of  well-placed  fruitful 
buds,  which  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  keeping  the  spurs 
shortened  back  so  as  to  be  close  to  the  wall,  or  what  is  understood 
in  our  vernacular  phraieology  as  applied  to  gardening  matters,  represents  a  branch  of  an  Apricot  tree,  in  which  A,  A,  is  one- 
by  the  term  "  at  home."  year-old  wood,  and  B  two-year-old  wood  ;  a,  a,  are  blossom-buds, 

The  Plum  tree  is  well  adapted  for  forming  pyramids,  which  and  b,  b,  wood-buds.  The  summer  pruning  of  Apricot  trees  con- 
are  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  small  garden.  Root-pruning  is  most  sists  principally  of  the  disbudding  process,  removing  and  thin- 
essential,  and  should  be  frequently  resorted  to.  '  ning  the  superfluous  shoots,  and  keeping  only  the  well-situated, 
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replacing  shoots  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to 
permit  every  leaf  which  is  retained  to  perform  its  functions. 
The  young  wood  must  be  shortened  -with  discretion,  applying 
the  process  with  less  severity  to  strong  than  weak  shoots,  and 
always  taking  care  to  shorten  a  sufficient  number  of  the  lower- 
most shoots  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  blank  or  naked- 
ness ;  in  fine,  to  keep  the  tree  "  at  home." 

The  Moorpark  (the  best  of  Apricots)  is  very  apt  to  lose  its 
limbs  suddenly,  and  thus  many  a  fine  symmetrical  tree  is  spoiled. 
We  opine  that  the  mischief  is  occasioned  by  frost,  in  early 
spring,  bursting  the  sap  vessels.  [There  are  some  who  take  a 
different  view  of  the  subject.  For  the  information  of  those  who, 
after  pruning,  nursing,  and  watching  their  fruit  trees  for  years, 
meet  with  this  disappointment,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Rivers, 
of  Sawbridgeworth,  recommends  the  Gros  Rouge,  or  large  red, 
as  "  an  excellent  variety,  hardier  than  the  Moorpark." 

THE  CHERRY. 
Fig.  4  represents  a  two-year-old  branch  of  a  Cherry  tree,  in 
which  a  is  a  natural  fruit-spur,  and  b,  b,  spurs  in  process  of  for- 
mation, from  the  base  of  the  young  wood.     Fig.  5  is  a  spur  also, 


which  has  been  subjected  to  pruning.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
the  fruit  is  borne  upon  the  two-year-old  wood  and  that  of 
greater  age.  Fan-shaped  training  is  most  in  use,  and  nursery- 
men generally  prepare  their  trees  for  this  mode.  Having  shaped 
the  principal  branches  into  a  good  fan,  the  art  of  the  primer 
has  only  to  deal  with  the  spurs  by  cutting  out  the  old  ones  and 
substituting  others  at  their  base,  in  the  kinds  known  as  the 
Dukes  and  Hearts ;  but  some  of  the  kinds  produce  very  large 
foliage,  and  require  the  distance  between  the  branches  to  be 
greater  than  usually  given. — H.  Bailey,  Gardener,  Nuneham. 


A  NEW  DODGE  FOR  WINTER-FLOWERING 
FUCHSIAS. 

That  beautiful  winter-flowering  Fuchsia  that  Mr.  Beaton 
mentioned  the  other  week,  called  Dominiana,  which  so  few 
people  can  flower  well,  is  one  of  the  best  stocks  to  graft  any  of 
the  others  on  as  standards,  or  for  pillars  in  a  conservatory,  or  to 
spur-in  on  the  rafters.  I  have  had  some  flowering  all  the 
winter. 

Strike  it  from  cuttings,  take  all  the  eyes  out  at  the  bottom, 
and  pull  all  the  lateral  shoots  out  as  they  grow.  If  you  do  it 
well  it  will  grow  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  high  the  first  summer, 
and  then  graft  it  the  following  winter.  They  grow  and  flower 
in  the  temperature  that  they  would  cast  all  their  leaves  in  on 
their  own  roots. — Wn.  Smith,  York. 


ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER-STAND. 

Professor  Moeeen,  in  "  La  Belgique  Horticole,"  has  given 
the  annexed  form  of  Ornamental  Flower-stand,  which  combines 
representations  of  a  light  iron  table,  a  wire  flower-basket,  and 
ornamental  Belgian  flower-pot  of  very  neat  design ;  and  an 
example  of  one  of  the  dwarf  Pinks  of  Vervicrs.  We  give  his 
description  of  these  articles : — 

Ornamental  Flower-pots. — These  are  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Bosch,  brothers  of  Hainaut,  Belgium,  and  are  well  suited,  from 
their  ornamental  character,  for  growing  plants  in  rooms.  They 
are  ornamented  with  chaste  designs,  in  relief,  in  imitation  of 


different  objects,  as  well  as  flowers  and  foliage.  The  colours 
which  harmonise  best  with  the  flowers  are  blended  as  well  aa 
possible.  The  pots  which  are  to  be  preferred  from  their  artistic 
value,  are  those  which  have  a  cinder  grey,  or  slightly  brown 
colour,  with  the  designs  of  a  light  chocolate  colour — that  is, 
such  as  is  produced  when  coffee  is  well  mixed  with  milk.  The 
figure  represents  such  a  pot  placed  on  a  bed  of  Lycopodium. 
[These  pots,  we  believe,  have  been  introduced  to  England.] 

Wire  Flower-baskets. — The  trellis  makers  of  Belgium  con- 
struct the  wire  baskets  with  a  limb  or  border  of  leaves  made  of 
tin.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  soil,  on  a  layer  of  chips  of  wood, 
and  on  this  a  beautiful  green  carpet  of  some  of  the  dwarf 
Lycopodiums  is  grown  aud  preserved  in  a  fresh  Btate  all  the 
year.  When  this  Lycopod,  which  is  so  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  has  spread  well  out,  and  formed  its  branches  in  festoons, 
the  ett'ect  is  very  pleasing.  It  may  be  grown  thus  in  a  few 
weeks  in  a  situation  which  is  warm  and  cloBe,  but  not  much 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Frequent  waterings  are  necessary. 
In  the  middle  ot  a  bed  of  this  moss  may  be  placed  one  of  the 
ornamented  pots,  containing  some  well-grown  plant. 

Iron  Table,  or  Stand. — The  under  part  of  the  design  represents 
a  table  made  of  caBt  iron,  and  having  an  ornamental  margin  of 
wire.     The  article  is  solid,  and,  with  the  other  accompaniments, 
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forms  a  very  ornamental  object,  and  is  otherwise  not  unfavour- 
able to  (be  growth  of  the  plants  placed  on  it,  so  long  as  the  ravs 
of  the  sun  are  not  permitted  I :o  fall  on  it.  This  tabl  i  is  slightly 
and  regularly  inclined  towards  the  centre,  from  which  a  pipe 
leads  down  the  stock,  and  having  a  hole  at  the  bottom  for  the 
escape  of  water.  This  mechanism  permits  ample  drainage,  and 
the  water  which  falls  in  the  operation  of  supplying  the  plants, 
empties  into  a  vessel  placed  underneath  the  tripod.  The  design 
of  the  tables  may  be  greatly  varied.  Those  which  are  lightest 
are  generally  preferred.  No  parlour  or  drawing-room  should  be 
without  such  a  stand  as  we  have  just  described. — (Gardeners' 
Magazine  of  Botany.) 


PLANTS  FOE,  COVERING  A  WALL. 

I  hate  a  wall  facing  almost  due  south,  covered  with  wire 
trelliswork.  It  is  exposed  to  a  mountain  breeze.  What  plants 
can  you  recommend  for  it  ?  Also,  what  Roses  would  be  suitable  ? 
I  do  not  care  for  the  common  climbers,  either  Ayrshire  or 
evergreen.  Which  of  the  Banksias  are  most  likely  to  blow? — 
A  Constant  Subsckibee  in  Ireland. 

[The  white  and  the  yellow  Banksian  Roses  would  do  well  on 
your  trellised  wall  if  you  allow  each  of  them  to  occupy  at  least 
10  feet  of  it  in  length,  and  had  them  pruned  when  they  had 
done  flowering,  instead  of  in  the  winter  and  spring.  The  double 
Macartney  Rose  would  also  be  at  home  there,  and  the  three 
Roses  would  need  a  run  of  40  feet  in  length,  supposing  the 
height  of  the  trellis  to  be  12  feet.  Then  if  you  cannot  afford  so 
much  space  do  not  plant  (he  Roses  at  all.  The,  blue  Passion- 
Flower,  and  the  newer  Clematises,  as  Clematis  lanuginosa,  the 
finest  of  them  all ;  C.  venosa,  one  of  great  beauty.  The  old 
Begonia  or  Tecoma  grandiflora,  is  still  not  surpassed  by  any  new 
hardy  climber,  where  it  is  properly  treated  on  a  south  wall. 

For  the  bottom-of-wall  plants  and  for  temporary  covering, 
whilst  permanent  climbers  are  filling  up  take  the' Clematises 
which  run  in  the  way  of  ccerulea,  as  cceru  ea  odorata,  azurea, 
Amelia,  and  Louisa,  Fortune's  double-flowering  Peaches  from 
China ;  the  new  varieties  of  Cydonia  japonica  from  Paris  ; 
Escallonia  macrantha ;  Forsythia'viridissima,  on  west,  east,  and 
north  walls,  the  south  is  too  hot  for  it  in  a  dry  climate  ;  Eurybia 
japonica  and  illiciilblia,  very  free,  very  rare  to  be  seen,  very  easy 
to  do  or  undo,  and  very  good  bedding  plants  for  the  whole 
month  of  May.  And  for  summer  or  temporary  climbers  take 
Maurandyas  and  Lophospermums  of  kinds ;  Tropa-olums  of 
the  hybrids  from  Lobbianum ;  Pylogine  suavis,  a  very  fast 
grower,  with  the  looks  of  a  genteel  Bryony,  haying  flowers  as 
white  as  snow,  ar.d  as  fragrant  in  the  gloaming  as  those  of 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  itself,  but  not  much  bigger  than  the 
flowers  of  the  Grape  Vine :  and  for  the  north  side  of  a  house, 
nothing  is  more  sure  to  grow  and  run  about,  and  bloom  most 
abundantly  the  whole  summer,  than  Calystegia  pubescens  simplex. 
Clematis  Sieboldi  to  be  planted  by  the  fide  of  the  Passion- 
Flower,  and  to  be  trained  over  it.  The  flowers  of  this  Clematis 
are  of  the  looks  of  a  Passion-Flower  so  much  that  they  might 
be  mistaken  at  a  short  distance.  Cotoneaster  Simmonsi,  the  best 
wall  plant  in  the  order  it  belongs  to.  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
which  ought  to  be  on  every  house  front  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  on  the  east  and  west  fronts  of  some  of  them  also,  and  also 
on  the  north  front  of  every  house  south  of  London.  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  on  the  four  walls  of  a  house  would  bloom  on  some  of 
them  from  October  to  April.  Ours  on  the  north  wall  is  nowone 
mass  of  yellow,  and  boa  been,  so  since  the  1st  of  November,  and 
wjll  last  to  the  end  of  February ;  but  the  place  is  well  sheltered 
from  the  east.  Lonicera  flexuosa,  alias  japonica,  and  alias  Ever- 
green Honeysuckle,  is  another  which  no  plant-wall  should  miss. 
Ceanotlnis  azureus,  the  finest  of  that  genus,  but  the  moit  tender 
of  them  all,  and  requiring  some  protection  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  is  amply  worthy  of  as  much  care  as  aMyrtle.  Ceanothus 
papillosus  and  floribundus,  are  both  good  also.] 


THE   OLD-FASHIONED  APPLE-SCOOP. 

Most  persons  have  met  with  the  anecdote  of  the  quaker,  who 
hearing  a  young  and  conceited  man  dilating  on  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  modern  times,  and  expressing  his  conviction 
that,  if  SoIomoii  were  now  alive  he  would  be  considered  a  fool 
said  he  quite  agreed  with  him,  and  could  not  help  thinking 
what  a  very  great  fool  the  young  man's  grandfather  must  have 


been.  Now,  without  wishing  to  deny  that,  we  live  in  an  age  of 
great  progress,  I  think  in  some  things  our  ancestors  were  wiser 
than  we  are;  at  any  rate  my  grandmother  at  eighty  knew  how 
to  enjoy  an  Apple.  I  think  I  see  her  with  a  small  silver  scoop 
enjoying  a  fine  Hibston  Pippin  by  the  Christmas  fire.  But  in 
this  age  of  simulated  youth  and  false  teeth,  it  would  not  do  to 
eat  an  indigestible  Apple,  so  many  a  person  but  little  passed  the 
middle  age  never  eats  one. 

What  a  strange  thing  it  is  that  an  Allwise  Providence  has 
sent  us  fruit  in  the  autumn  when  our  bodies  from  the  constant 
loss  of  fluid  are  generally  in  too  alkaline  a  condition,  and  that 
so  pleasant  a  remedy  should  be  neglected!  But,  with  all  our 
boasted  reason  we  are  creatures  of  instinct,  and  what  disagrees 
with  us  soon  ceases  to  please.  It  is  not  every  stomach  which 
can  digest  an  unmnsticated  Apple.  So  if  we  do  not  take  the 
acids  »o  kindly  provided  for  us,  why  a  fit  of  English  cholera 
will,  perhaps,  carry  away  the  superabundant  alkali.  It  is  true 
the  stomach  may  be  disordered  by  unripe  fruit,  still  more  easily 
by  fruit  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  but  is  that  a  reason  for  eating 
none?  I  believe  the  years  Asiatic  cholera  was  sg  prevalent  in 
England  were  bad  fruit  seasons  ;  and  have  beard  a  medical 
man  say  it  spared  the  habitual  drinkers  of  cider.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  I  intend  when  an  old  man  to  set  up  a  scoop  and 
enjoy  my  Apple  when  I  cannot  procure  a  first-rate  Pear. — J.  R. 
Peakson,  Chilwell. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 

I  HATE  often  been  told  that  superphosphate  of  lime  is  a 
manure  the  benefit  arising  from  which  is  perceptible  on  two 
or  three  successive  crops.  I  have  noticed  this  to  be  the  fact  on 
the  land  of  some  of  my  neighbours;  but,  with  me,  I  have  not 
found  that  it  benefited  even  the  crop  which  followed  my  Potatoes. 
Why  is  this?  I  should  tell  you,  that  the  superphosphate  sold 
to  me  was  nearly  entirely  soluble  in  water.— Suffolk. 

[The  best  answer  we  can  give  you  is  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  sensible  little  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  E.  Purser,  pin.,  Chemist 
to  the  London  Manure  Company,  and  entitled  "  A  Few  Plain 
Hints  on  Artificial  Manures,  their  Theory  anH  Application  :  " — 

"It  is  well  known  that  bones  are  slow  in  their  action.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  their  most  valuable  mineral  constituent,  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
is  in  such  a  state  that  it  does  not  readily  enter  into  assimilation  with  the 
plant.  Now,  if  hones,  or  any  substance  containing  phosp  mte  of  lime,  are 
treated  with  some  strong  acid,  such  as  sulphuric,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
lime  that  holds  the  phosphoric  acid  is  set  free,  and  the  remainder  rendered 
soluble  in  water.  On  this  fact  the  manufacturer  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
works.  He  obtains  substances  containing  phos  .hate  of  lime,  dissolves  a 
certain  portion  <>f  the  lime  with  acid,  and  so  makes  superphosphate.  From 
this  it  will  be  argued,  that  the  value  of  a  superphosphate  consists  in  the 
amount  of  soluble  it  contains  ;  and  this,  so  far  as  it  regards  sun,  rphosphate 
made  from  coprolite  or  apatite,  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  these  substaaces  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  so  closely  uni'ed  with  the  lime,  that,  without  it  is 
rendered  soluble,  it  lies  in  the  groun  l  inert  and  is  valueless  to  the  farmer. 
Not  so.  however,  in  that  made  from  bone ;  for  in  this  case  the  insoluble, 
consisting  of  bones,  decomposes  slowly,  and,  by  the  time  the  soluble,  is  ex- 
hausted, comes  into  action,  so  not  only  carries  the  root  on  to  maturity,  but 
leaves  valuable  manure  in  the  s  il  for  the  succeeding  crop.  At  the  present- 
time,  farmers  are  insisting  on  having  a  very  lar-e  amount  of  soluble.  This 
I  do  not  think  is  good  ecoiio  ny,  for  the  rain  must  wash  a  c  nsiderable 
portion  of  the  soluble  away,  which  must  either  sink  down  to  a  greater  depth, 
in  the  ground  than  the  root  penetrates,  or  it  must  be  carried  off  in  the 
drainage  water. 

"  1  considerit  better  for  a  farmer  either  to  buy  a  mannre  guaranteed  to  be 
made  entirely  from  bone,  or  to  go  to  a  respectable  manufacturer  who  is 
enabled  to  use  a  large  amount  of  bone  in  his  superphosphate.  It  is  found, 
from  experience,  that  a  manure  containing  from  18  per  cent  to  2'i  per  cent. 
soluble,  with  about  12  per  cent,  to  14  per  cent,  insoluble,  mostly  i.one,  will 
give  a  more  s  ,*i~' ,,''  \  y  result  than  a  manure  made  from  coprolite,  contain- 

"  Nine-tenths  of  -to- superphosphate  that  is  made  are  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  root  crop>,  their  large  surface  of  leaf  enabling  them  to  extract  nearly 
sufficient  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  for  their  successful  growth."] 


MANGLES'  VARIEGATED    GERANIUM. 

It  .seems  because  I  said  that  I  expected  to  be  able  to  drees 
him  in  a  gold-laced  coat,  everybody  is  on  tiptoe  to  see  him. 

Well,  whoever  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  him  first 
would  see  a  sight  better  worth  one  hundred  guineas  than 
100,000  of  Qazania  splendeus. 

The  logic  of  my  argument  was,  as  I  had  crossed  it  once  it 
was  possible  to  cross  it  a^ain.  That  I  failed  in  part  only  gives 
a  greater  stimulus  to  further  exertion.  Mr.  Beaton,' s  ideas  of 
preparatory  treatment  bespeak  an  old  practitioner;  hut  for  hifl 
information  and  all  concerned,  I   will  just  state  what  I  did  it 
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with,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  corroborate  in  part  Mr.  Beaton's 
views  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  mine  were  all  old  plants  taken  up  and  cut-in 
during  the  previous  autumn,  and  are  served  the 'same  again.  In 
the  second,  they  were  planted  in  dry,  warm,  gravelly  soil. 
Having  a  few  more  than  were  wanted,  they  were  left  in  pots. 

Seeing  in  The  Jot/hnal  of  Horticulture,  and  in  notices  to 
correspondents,  that,  this  Geranium  would  not.  cross  with  any 
Geranium  in  cultivation,  I  thought  I  would  try  the  truth  of  that 
assertion,  and  so  began  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  without 
any  preparation,  and  tried  those  in  the  pots  first,  some  under 
glass,  and  some  outside,  with  every  Geranium  I  had  about  the 
place  for  two  or  three  successive  days  ;  but  the  plants  in  pots 
resisted  all  my  attempts,  so  I  then  Went  to  the  flower-b-ds,  and 
tried  there  exactly  after  the  same  manner  a9  I  had  tried  on 
those  in  pots,  and  two  only  takiug,  and  those  two  were  fertilised 
with  the  short,  stamens  of  Golden  Chain.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  a  cross  that  I  looked  at  so  much  as 
the  fact  itself. 

What  I  have  advanced  upon  the  results  of  crossing  that  Gera- 
nium was  an  afterthought  arising  out  of  that  fact. 

I  am  inclined  still  to  lay  great  stress  upon  heat.  I  havo 
several  ways  in  progress  and  in  my  mind's  eye  of  attaining  the 
desired  end,  and  if  I  should  be  the  successful  one,  I  will  report 
them.  In  the  meantime  the  field  i9  open  to  all  who  will  bring 
their  wits  iuto  operation,  and  as  the  Yorkshire  phrase  is  (after 
telling  them  all  one,  knows  upon  the  subject),  "  it  is  a  daft  head 
that  has  no  ingenuity  of  its  own." 

Erom  what  I  have  advanced,  Mr.  Beaton  will  be  able  to 
gather  that  it  was  not  a  premeditated  experiment,  and  that  it  was 
the  first  '.f  the  kind,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dictate 
the  best  way.  Did  I  attempt  to  do  so,  it  would  be  theory,  which 
is  not  wanted. 

I  believe  if  I  were  in  possession  of  the  original  from  Mangles' 
sported  (not  the  green  shoots  it  sometimes  sends  out,  they  are 
equally  as  barren  as  itself)  there  would  be  not  the  least  difficulty 
about  the  matter.  Is  it  in  cultivation  ?  What  is  its  history  ? 
If  any  one  can  answer  those  questions  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged. 
— William  Smith,  York. 

ALLEN'S   HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

I  SHALL  be  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  whether  that  part 
of  the  hot-water  apparatus  figured  by  Mr.  Allen,  at  page  134, 
Vol.  XXV.  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  placed  above  the 
damper  containing  the  feeding-door  is  made  of  iron,  and  if  so,  is 
it  cast  separately,  and  how  is  it  fixed  ?  I  should  also  like  to 
know  how  often  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  replenish  the  fire  to 
prevent  its  going  out.  I  presume  the  boiler  does  not  require 
surrounding  with  brick. 

In  the  event  of  these  inquiries  being  found  impracticable  to 
be  answered,  would  you  inform  me  where  such  moveable  stove 
boilers  as  Mr.  Fish  describes,  at  page  270  of  the  same  volume  of 
The  Cottage  Gakdeneb,  are  likely  to  be  procured  ? — G.  S. 

[We  wish  that  Mr.  Allen  would  answer  the  above  definitely. 
His  stove  is  set  on  brick  and  with  brick  surroundings.  We 
presume  the  part  above  the  damper,  which,  in  fact,  acts  as  door- 
way, is  of  iron,  and  cast  separately  from  the  rest,  and  will  be 
close  enough  if  merely  set  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  would 
just  be  more  secure  if  a  screw  was  placed  in  it  there.  Boilers 
without  feet  would  require  some  base  to  stand  on.  To  do  with- 
out anything  of  the  kind,  they  must  have  feet  like  an  iron  stove, 
and  this  Mr.  Riddell's  Btove,  so  often  advertised,  has.  'Ihero 
are  several  others,  as  a  conical  boiler,  made  by  Lynch  White, 
Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S. ;  but  in  all  such  cases  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  the  boiler  in  the  house,  Or  so  that  the 
heat  should  be  got  in,  as  detailed  in  the  page  referred  to.  Not 
the  least  important  feature  in  Mr.  Allen's  boiler,  is  the  damper, 
and  the  small  draught  given,  especially  after  the  fire  is  lighted. 
We  should  onh  disappoint  our  inquirer  were  we  to  state  how 
often  such  a  boiler  or  any  other  needs  attending  to.  That  will 
depend  on  the  fuel  used  and  the  skill  of  the  fireman;  and  telling 
how  often  such  fires  need  attending,  without  reference  to  these 
matters  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.] 

TRADE   LISTS  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  Sc  Co.'s  Gardener's  and  Farmer's  Tade-Mecum, 
High  Holborn,  London. — This  is  one  of  the  very  best  catal6guea 


of  seeds  and  plants  issued  by  the  florists  and  nurserymen  oi 
the  three  kingdoms.  Very  few  are  the  purchaseable  plants  not 
to  be  found  in  its  columns,  and  much  is  the  uselul  information 
which  it  gives  about  them.  It  tells  their  botanical  classification, 
native  country,  hardiness  and  duration,  colour,  height,  flowering 
month,  and  treatment,  though  under  the  last  head  the  informa- 
tion is  necessarily  brief.  It  includes  lists  for  the  flower  garden, 
kitchen  garden,  and  farm  ;  besides  a  calendar  of  monthly 
operations,  and  illustrations  of  some  new  plants. 


WORK  FOR   THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Manuring  and  trenching  the  ground  as  fast  as  the  crops  are 
cleared  off  will  still  be  the  principal  occupations  here.  Turn  over 
compost-heaps  during  frost  to  be  protected  from  rain  and  snow, 
and  procure  a  fresh  supply  if  needed  ;  do  not  miss  the  opportu- 
nity of  forking  over  previously-trenched  ground  on  frosty  morn- 
ings. Cauliflowers,  the  plants  in  frames  to  be  protected  from 
frost ;  those  that  are  growing  in  pots  to  be  placed  in  any  cool 
house  from  which  the  frost  is  excluded.  Horseradish,  make 
plantations  in  deeply-trenched  and  well-manured  ground  if  you 
would  have  it  fine.  Onions,  bow  in  a  warm  corner  for  early 
spring  use,  and  plant  out  small  ones  of  last,  year's  growth  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  to  bulb  for  kitchen  use;  the  soil  to  be  light 
and  rich.  Mushrooms,  beds  out  of  doors  to  be  well  protected 
from  frost  ;  if  the  covering  is  very  damp  remove  it,  and  replace 
it  with  dry.  Save  horse-droppings  for  early  beds.  Peas  and 
Beans,  sow  in  pots,  or  boxes,  or  on  strips  of  turf,  a  moderate 
quantity  for  transplanting  ;  place  them  where  there  is  a  gentle 
heat,  and,  when  about  ail  inch  high,  remove  them  to  a  cold 
frame  (secure  from  frost)  to  harden.  The  value  of  a  little  seed 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  loss  of  an  early  crop :  and,  if 
the  weather  proves  favourable,  these  transplanted  ones  will  come 
in  as  soon,  vevy  often  sooner,  than  those  sown  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  year.  Wiubarb,  continue  to  take  up  roots,  and  plant  in 
pots  or  boxes  tor  a  successional  supply  ;  place  them  in  some 
warm  place  such  as  a  Mushroom-house  at  work.  Sea-hale,  see 
that  the  fermenting  material  about  it  does  not  get  too  hot,  begin 
in  time  and  give  it  a  slow  gentle  heat ;  cover  up  in  succession^ 
taking  care  to  place  pots,  or  a  substitute,  over  the  crowns  to 
keep  them  from  the  fermenting  matter.  Shallots  and  Garlic, 
plant  out  in  dry  rich  soil,  draw  a  small  drill  and  fill  it  with 
wood  ashes  or  charred  refuse,  and  lay  the  bulbs  thereon,  but 
do  not  cover  them :  they  will,  by-and-by,  require  a  slight  pressing 
down.  Spinach,  remove  carefully  all  decayed  leaves,  and  stir 
the  ground  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Saladirtg,  keep  a 
succession  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  attend  to  the  protection  of 
Lettuces,  Endive,  Radishes,  &c,  in  severe  weather. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
The  beds  intended  for  Ranunculuses  to  be  well  turned  over 
and  thus  aired  in  frosty  weather,  and,  where  necessary,  reno- 
vated with  fresh  Boil  or  compost.  The  bed3  of  Tulips  to  be 
covered  during  severe  frost,  and  also  from  heavy  rains,  which, 
at  this  season,  are  very  prejudicial  to  them.  The  Pink  and 
Pansy-beds  to  be  examined,  and  all  plants  that,  are  at.  all  loose 
to  be  carefully  fastened.  Sweep  lawns  occasionally  to  clear  them 
of  fallen  bits  of  branches,  &c.  ;  and  use  the  roller  here,  and  on 
gravel  frequently,  to  secure  a  fine  smooth  surface.  If  any  por- 
tion of  the  lawn  is  unlevel  it  should  be  lifted  and  relaidto  give  a 
more  pleasing  appearance  to  it,  and  to  make  the  mowing  less 
tedious  and  difficult.  Avoid  wheeling  on  grass.  See  that  the 
common  Laurel  in  the  shrubberies  is  confined  within  due  limits^ 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  pruning  of  fruit  trees  should  not  be  delated  till  late  in 
the  season,  the  trees  suffer  when  the  operation  is  performed 
after  the  sap  has  risen.  If  not  done  in  the  autumn,  prepare  and 
wheel  in  soil  for  fruit  trees  which  are  to  be  removed,  or  for 
filling  up  vacancies  on  the  walls  :  thiB,  however,  would  have 
been  far  better  done  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  See  that  the  drainage 
of  the  border  is  perfect.  Stake  all  newly-planted  trees,  and 
mulch  them  whether  fn  borders  or  in  the  open  ground.  Con- 
tinue pruning  and  nailing  in  favourable  weather,  and  as  fast  as 
the  trees  on  the  walls  are  completed,  manure  the  borders  and 
fork  it  in  lightly.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure 
must  depend  upon  the  crops  to  be  taken  from  the  borders.  It  is 
never  advisable  to  plant  very  exhausting  crops  upon  them,  but 
I   am   aware   that  m  many    small   gardens  it   can    hardly   be 
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greenness,  and  in  very  severe  weather  when  much  light  cannot 
be  given,  greenness  may  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  stalks  after 
being  cut  surrounded  with  damp  moss  at  their  base,  and  the 
bulk  exposed  to  the  light  in  a  window  or  hothouse.  Sowed  near  a 
furnace  a  few  Cucumber  seeds,  and  made  up  a  bed  of  fermenting 
leaves  to  get  them  in  by-and-by.  The  bed  will  be  just  now 
about  -1  feet  at  back  and  3  feet  at  front,  and  with  leaves  alone 
will  do,  we  trust,  for  early  plants.  Transplanted  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  in  pots  where  there  was  a  heat  of  about  50°  to  55°,  and 
sowed  more  as  we  shall  be  applying  more  heat  presently,  and 
nothing  is  more  plea=ant  to  eat  than  early  Beans.  We  find  they 
are  now  much  more  prized  than  when  a  supply  was  kept  up  all 
the  winter.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  labourer  enjoys  his  first 
dish  in  July  as  much  as  the  nobleman  does  his  at  Christmas. 
Spawned  and  earthed  up  small  Mushroom-bed,  having  mixed  a 
good  quantity  of  dry  sods  to  get  the  material  (the  dung),  into  a 
good  condition.  Placed  some  of  these  sods  and  a  little  chopped 
straw  with  manure  in  a  shed,  in  order  to  cause  it  to  dry  suffi- 
ciently without  heating  violently. 


avoided  :  however,  it  shotdd  be  confined  to  the  surface  as  much 
as  possible. 

STOVE. 
Examine  the  various  tubers  and  bulbs  that  are  dormant,  and 
see  that  they  are  in  proper  condition,  neither  suffering  from  wet 
nor  mouldiness.     The  principal  object  at  this  season  .-hould  be 
to  keep  the  plants  dormant. 

GREENHOUSE   AND    CONSERVATORY. 

See  that  the  foliage  of  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Oranges, 
and  similar  plants  are  perfectly  clean.  The  contrast  produced 
by  the  fine  large  shining  leaves  of  the  Camellias  with  their 
various  blossoms  at  this  season  especially  enhances  the  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  them.  The  principal  object  during  the  pre- 
sent changeable  weather  should  be  to  keep  damp  and  mildew 
in  check.  Look  after  insects,  especially  mealy  bug,  which 
if  neglected  now  will  be  more  difficult  to  extirpate  after  the 
plants  have  commenced  their  spring  growth,  and  put  forth  their 
young  and  tender  leaves.  When  it  is  necessary  to  water  the 
borders  of  the  conservatory  choose  a  fine  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  give  sufficient  to  moisten  the  soil  thoroughly,  using 
lukewarm  water;  and  to  guard  against  damp  exhalations  for  a 
few  days  afterwards  it  is  advisable  to  apply  a  little  fire  heat  with 
air,  to  produce  a  gentle  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
expel  damp.  The  plants  to  be  looked  over  carefully  every  morn- 
ing, and  every  decayed  leaf  and  faded  flower  to  be  removed. 
As  soon  as  the  beauty  of  any  pot  specimens  is  over  remove  them 
to  suitable  quarters  elsewhere,  and  supply  their  places  with 
others  in  full  bloom. 

FORCING-PIT. 

Keep  the  temperature,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  moisture, 
by  night  at  60°,  and  let  the  maximum  be  65°.  Get  in  Roses,  to 
keep  up  a  supply.  Anne  Boleyn  and  other  Pinks  may  now  be 
successfully  forced  if  they  have  been  potted  and  prepared  for 
that  purpose  in  good  season.  Get  in,  also,  Persian  and  common 
Lilacs,  Azaleas,  both  the  hardy  and  Chinese  kinds,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs,  Acacia  armata,  hardy  and 
Nepaul  Rhododendrons,  Daphnes,  Deutzias,  &c. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
_  Let  the  stock  of  plants  in  these  structures  be  freely  exposed  to 
air  during  fine  weather  so  as  to  keep  them  hardy,  and,  conse- 
quently, less  liable  to  suffer  from  confinement  if  a  change  of 
weather  Bhould  render  it  necessary.  Any  of  the  stock  from 
which  cuttings  are  required  should  be  removed  to  a  light  warm 
situation,  first  clearing  off  the  old  and  adding  a  little  fresh  soil 
to  the  surface  of  the  ball.  As  Verbenas  are  very  liable  to  mil- 
dew when  placed  in  heat  at  this  season,  the  frequent  use  of 
sulphur  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  in  check.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

General  routine  of  previous  weeks.  Wheeled  dung  and 
rubbish-heap  on  frosty  mornings,  giving  over  as  soon  as  the 
barrow  wheels  began  to  lick  in  the  least.  Much  useless  work  is 
often  incurred  from  paying  no  attention  to  cleanliness  at  the 
rubbish  or  dung-heap.  The  ground  will  get  soft  there,  even  on 
frosty  mornings,  and  the  barrow  wheels  will  carry  the  mark  for 
a  considerable  distance  on  the  hard  ground,  and  all  that  would 
be  avoided  by  sprinkling  some  long  litter  close  to  the  barrow- 
fillers.  Dug  and  trenched  up  ground  on  all  crusty  days,  as  the 
work  can  be  done  so  much  more  cleanly  and  expeditiously  than 
when  the  Boil  from  being  clammy,  clings  alike  to  spade,  forks, 
and  the  shoes  of  the  workmen.  In  kitchen  garden  trenched  and 
ridged  in  the  usual  way,  but  in  the  flower-beds,  though  trenching 
and  bringing  up  a  little  of  the  lower  soil,  we  chiefly  leave  it  at 
the  bottom,  and  keep  the  surface  to  the  surface,  and  what  manure 
of  rotten  leaves  we  give,  is  also  placed  at  and  kept  near  the 
surface.  Looked  after  slugs  among  Lettuces  at  the  foot  of  walls, 
and  Cauliflowers  under  glass  and  in  beds ;  and  though  I  have 
great  faith  in  rough  surfaces  and  ashes  and  lime-sprinkling,  and 
few        Te,f  °f  ll'    l    aIwa73   lllace   most   dependance  on   the 

Weaver  remedy,  "  Catch  them  and  kill  them."  Sowed  the 
bed  made  up  for  Carrots.  Gave  plenty  of  air  to  Asparagus-bed, 
as  it  comes  faBter  than  we  want  it,  and  here  is  a  point  of  a  little 
nicety.  We  like  it  green  before  using  it,  and  we  like  it  crisp 
also,  but  if  too  much  air  is  given  in  a  rather  cold  day  after  it  has 
been  used  to  a  fair  degree  of  heat,  it  will  be  apt  to  eat  harder 
than  is  desirable.  The  glass  cannot  be  kept  too  clean  for  insuring 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Kept  pruning  as  opportunity  offered,  and  preparing  for  fresh 
planting  that  could  not  be  done  in  autumn.  Scrubbed  walls 
with  brooms  and  brushes  that  are  old  and  soft  to  get  them  in 
good  order  for  whitewashing ;  for  fruit  trees  began  sprinkling 
Peach-house,  now  filled  with  bedding  plants,  but  which  will  be 
all  removed  before  the  trees  approach  the  blooming  state ;  all 
the  heat  given  now  being  just  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
out  frost.  Gave  early  Strawberries  that  wanted  it  a  little  water. 
Now  is  a  critical  time  ;  too  much  water  will  rot  the  flower-bud, 
too  much  dryness  will  shrivel  it,  and  the  happy  medium  must 
be  aimed  at.  If  there  is  the  sign  of  a  worm  heap,  the  gentle- 
man must  be  dislodged  at  once ;  a  little  lime  in  the  water  will 
make  him  uncomfortable,  and  most  likely  bring  him  to  the 
surface.  Damped  the  stem  of  the  Vines  in  small  pit.  Heat 
now  about  55°,  which  just  suits  the  Black  Prince  Strawberry. 
Cleared  all  the  leaves  off  the  Figs  in  Fig-pit,  and  every  fruit 
bigger  than  a  small  Pea.  Kept  them  bearing  longer  than  we  ought 
to  have  done,  as,  like  most  things,  they  are  all  the  better  for  a 
rest.  A  vinery  that  showed  signs  of  thrips  has  just  been  cleared, 
the  communications  with  another  house  securely  closed,  and  a 
good  smoking  given  to  it  with  sulphur  being  burned  in  it 
along  with  a  little  sawdust :  of  course,  such  treatment  will  kill 
each  and  everything  that  is  green,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to 
unless  the  wood  is  thoroughly  hard  and  well  ripened.  Such 
fumes  search  into  every  hole  and  cranny  ;  and,  though  we  fear 
not  successful  in  destroying  eggs  of  insects  thoroughly,  it  will 
make  pretty  sure  work  of  all  that  are  aUve.  Once,  however,  on 
opening  a  house,  so  treated  in  a  morning,  we  found  a  robin 
alone  in  it,  even  though  we  found  it  hardly  possible  to  breathe  ; 
he  must  have  got  in  some  snug  corner.  A  pound  of  sulphur 
would  fumigate  a  house — say  30  feet  by  12  feet,  and  10  feet  in 
height,  and  might  be  mixed  with  a  couple  of  pounds  of  dry 
sawdust  bo  as  to  burn  slowly.  The  drier  the  house  is  the  better. 
A  flower- pot,  an  old  saucepan,  or  even  an  old  shovel  are  very 
good  for  the  operation,  getting  a  few  nice  embers,  placing  a  little 
paper  and  straw  on  them,  then  the  mixture,  and  covering  all 
over  with  moss. 

Plants  as  last  week. — R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  cfc,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  Bubjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Mangold  Wdbtzel  Water  (A  Subscriber).— So  far  is  the  water  in  which 

Mangold  Wurtzel  has  been  boiled  from  being  poisonous,  that  we  have  drunk 

beer  and  wine  made  from  it,  the  roots  being  sliced,  boiled,  and  pressed  to 

extract  the  entire  juice. 
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Manuring  TTiloxes  {J.  M.).— As  your  ground  is  very  exhausted,  there  is 
no  objection  to  mixing  with  it  a  little  nightsoil,  as  it  is  the  only  manure  you 
have ;  but  we  should  rely  upon  watering  with  very  weak  liquid  manure  made 
from  the  house  sewage,  and  applied  in  spring  and  summer. 

Herbaceous  Plants  (Tr.  J?.).— We  know  of  no  work  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  heihaceous  plants.  We  began  publishing  a  series  oi  pipers 
intended  to  include  all  the  species  and  their  culture,  but  it  found  that 
thev  would  occupy  too  much  time  md  space.  However,  very  slwitiy  we 
shall  commence  an  epitomised  list  of  such  plants,  with  much  useful  infor- 
mation about  them. 

Wobms  in  Soil  about  Lapagebia  bosea  (7.  <?.).— Put  ahandral  or  two 
of  quicklime  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  nil  night,  and  water  the 
soil  with  the  clear  liquid  in  the  morning.  Take  away  all  worms  that  come 
to  the  surface.  Place  a  little  leaf  mould  on  the  surface,  and  cover  with  a 
hoard  or  slate.  This  will  induce  those  a  little  sick  to  get  into  it,  and  ne\t 
morning  yen  may  take  all  away,  dressing  and  worms.  If  tlut  dees  nut  do, 
repeat  the  dose.  A  few  days  afterwards  push  away  what  soil  you  can  .-afc.y 
do  with  vour  fingers  and  a  pointed  stick,  and  replace  with  fresh  peat  and 
loam,  which  yon  have  heated  over  a  furnace  to  kill  all  worms  and  their  eggs, 
and  exposed  to  the  air  again  before  using. 

Ornamental  Greenhouse  ?ola»uiis  (7.  IF.). -We  donbt  if  any  will 
suit  your  purpose  quite  as  well  as  capsieastrum.  Sol.inu  n  jasminoides  is  a 
fine  climber,  but  does  not  make  mcich  show  with  its  fruit.  S.  melongena 
is  the  Egg  Plant;  white  and  purple  varieties,  which  look  well  when  well 
grown.  S.  muricatum  produces  pretty  berry-like  fruit.  S.  Quitnense  pro- 
duces the  fruit  called  Quito  Oranges.  S.  laciniatum  has  pretty  foliage,  and 
produces  what  is  called  the  Kangaroo  Apple,  s.  citrnlli folium  might  also 
answer  your  purpose  ;  but  these  will  show  their  fruit  chiefly  in  autumn  and 
summer",  and  will  not  keep  in  winter  unless  in  a  good  temperature.  We 
think  a  good  variety  of  Capsicums,  large,  small,  cherry-shaped,  would  suit 
your  purpose,  and  there  are  various  colours. 

Kidd's  System  op  Heating  (An  Old  Subscriber).— Vfe  can  only  refer 
you  to  what  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages  on  the  subject.  Kidd's 
system  has  nut  yet  been  applied  to  stove  plants  as  far  as  we  know  ;  therefore 
we  have  no  experience  on  that  branch  of  it. 

Orchard  in  a  Grass  Field  (S.).— The  grass  should  be  dug  up  round  each 
tree,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  kept  cleared  of  crass  and  weeds,  in  a  circle 
6  feet  in  diameter.  We  fejr  by  your  asking  this  question  that  you  have 
merely  dug  holes  and  stuck  in  the  trees.  Trees  will  not  flourish  unless  a 
wide  space  around  them  is  trenched  and  made  loose  to  enable  the  roots  to 
penetrate  it  freely. 

Various  (  W.  Elliott).— Tou  were  quite  right  in  sending  your  letter  direct 
to  our  office.  We  wish  for  practical  papers,  for  we  are  overwhelmed  with 
sentimental  effusions,  and  ate  obliged  to  reject  them  all.  That  the  Potato 
disease  is  connected  in  some  way  with  atmospheric  electricity  has  been 
repeatedly  suggested  ;  but  the  suggestors  have  never  been  able  to  get  over 
the  difBculty  that  electricity  has  always  been  in  the  atmosphere,  yet  the 
disease  is  of  recent  occurrence. 

Poultry  Dung  for  Strawberries  (Subscribe?-).— It  is  a  very  powerful 
manure,  and  must  be  applied  sparingly,  unless  the  soil  is  poor,  and  not  until 
the  spring  after  the  blossom-buds  are  discernible. 

Leaf  Mould  {F.  A..  Birmingham).— This  from  a  coppice,  if  not  mixed 
with  tenacious  soil,  will  be  as  good  lor  potting  purposes  as  leaf  mould  from 
any  other  source.    Neither  lime  nor  salt  must  be  mixed  with  it  for  pot  soil. 

Aspect  for  Ground  Vinebt  [Muscat).— It  is  best  for  it  to  stand  north- 
east and  south-west,  but  Dorth-west  and  south-east  are  nearly  as  good  points. 

Excluding  Hares  and  Rabbits  (H.  71'.).— There  is  nothing. so  good  for 
extirpating  hares  and  rabbits  as  trapping  and  shooting  them,  and  making 
them  uncomfortatde.  All  appearances  of  holes  should  be  smeared  with  tar — 
in  fact,  were  the  whole  of  the  wire  fence  daubed  with  a  tar  brush  at  the 
bottom  it  would  keep  them  aloof.  A  two-feet  wire  fence  is  not  sufficient. 
Wo  had  such  a  fence,  and  they,  especially  hares,  popped  over  it  quite  com- 
fortably. This  two-feet  was  fastened  to  a  fire-  feet  fence.  The  iron  burs  above 
the  wire  fence  were  S  inches  apart.  We  took  a  strained  wire  between  the 
two  bars,  one  immediately  above  the  net.  and  since  then  we  have  been  little 
troubled.  A  number  got  stunned  being  caught  by  the  wire  as  they  attempted 
to  jump.  The  four-inch  space  above  the  wire-net  and  this  longitudinal  wire 
might  have  let  them  through,  but  they  never  attempted  it. 

Growing  Vines  and  Figs  Togetheb  (Idem).— To  secure  a  crop  of  Grapes 
and  Figs  next  season  from  plants  now  strong,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  buy 
the  plants  in  the  pots,  and  top-dress  them  well,  and  not  repot  at  all.  If  you 
must  do  the  latter,  break  the  balls  a  little,  use  the  smallest  shift  possible,  and 
cram  the  earth  round  the  ball  very  firmly .  To  make  sure  of  Buch  rods 
we  would  not  shorten  them  much,  but  thin  out  more  than  half  of  the 
smaller  buds.  This,  of  course,  is  for  getting  fruit.  Were  we  planting  such  for 
permanent  plants  in  a  vinery,  we  would  cut  down  to  a  few  buds. 

POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD   CHRONICLE. 


ORIGINATOR  OF  PRIZES   FOR  POULTRY. 

Oro  poultry  show  has  become  an  established  fact,  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  a  wish  to  know,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Journal,  who  the  individual  was  that  first  offered  a  prize  for 
poultry,  as  most  assuredly  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  fancy 
from  the  great  good  it  has  achieved. 

I  know  several  working  men  in  this  neighbourhood  who, 
through  their  skill  and  care  in  breeding,  &c,  have  made  very 
substantial  benefits  from  it ;  so  much  so,  that  their  daily  labour 
has  become  quite  a  secondary  consideration  with  them. 

In  September  last  the  Keighley  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
nineteenth  anniversary,  and  it  proved  a  great  success,  consider- 
ing its  beginnings,  ihe  poultry  show  one  of  its  great  attrac- 
tions. Now,  nineteen  years  ago  we  began  with  a  poultry  show 
exclusively ;  the  year  after  we  added  pigs,  and  bo  on.     The  gen- 


tleman that  first  offered  a  prize  for  poultry  at  this  Show  was 
J.  G.  Sugden,  Esq.,  then  of  Stretton  Hall,  now  of  Eastwood 
House,  Eeighley,  and  his  intimate  friends  said  of  him  at  the 
time  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses  ;  was  not  fit  to  be  at 
large ;  and  so  on  ;  that  it  would  never  succeed,  and  laughed  at 
the  idea.  But  that  the  suggestion  has  overcome  ignorance  and 
opposition,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  Birmingham,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  &C. 

Now,  my  query  is,  Do  you  know,  or  can  you  refer  to  any 
prize  being  offered  for  poultry  previous  to  the  year  1842  ?  If 
so,  I  would  thank  you  to  say  where  and  by  whom,  as  it  would 
settle  a  dispute  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  would  be  to  the 
poultry  fancy  an  interesting  fact. — W.  Botnes,  Eastwood  Rouse. 

[We  have  records  of  cock-fights  now  in  our  possession  more 
than  a  century  old.  The  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is 
whether  a  fight  is  a  show.  If  it  is,  then  some  of  the  Africans 
are  much  older  in  the  pursuit  than  we  are.  We  were  told  by  the 
late  General  Wemyea  that  when  in  military  command,  he  always 
sent  an  armed  force  where  there  was  a  cock-fight.  It  was  an  old 
tradition  that  a  man  would  back  his  favourite  bird  by  betting 
his  children,  his  wife,  his  hut,  and  at  last  his  own  liberty. 
When  several  of  them  thus  found  themselves  slaves,  they  were 
apt  to  be  quarrelsome,  and  the  armed  force  was  necessary.  In 
thosa  countries  no  man  can  recollect  the  origin  of  cock-fighting. 
As  many  of  our  readers  will  not,  perhaps,  care  to  be  identified 
with  the  pursuit  viewed  pugnaciously,  we  will  look  upon  it  in  its 
modern  and  legal  light  as  an  exhibition  for  symmetry  of  shape 
and  beauty  of  feather. 

The  fowls  that  have  been  exhibited  many  years  ago  are  the 
Moonies  and  Mosses  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Sebright  Bantams  in  and  near  London.  Thirty  years  ago  these 
latter  were  shown  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  Mr.  Hollingworth, 
Mr.  Prentice,  and  others ;  and  since,  but  before  1842,  by  Mr. 
Leigh  and  others.  The  points  and  weights  were  decided ;  the 
latter  were  17  ozs.  for  the  cock,  and  14  ozs.  for  the  hen.  A 
cock  was  sold  in  the  early  days  of  these  shows  for  £25.  High- 
class  Toy  Pigeons  were  often  shown  at  these  meetings;  but 
they  were  strietly  private,  and,  therefore,  little  was  heard  of 
them.  The  first  poultry  shows  we  know  of  were  held  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  The  prizes  were  very 
liberal,  and  the  entries  were  satisfactory,  many  coming  from 
Ireland  ;  but  it  was  found  too  troublesome  for  a  prosperous 
Society.  The  next  prizes  we  knew  of  were  two  given  annually 
by  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  at  the  Hertfordshire  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing, for  the  best  two  pens  of  Dorkings  that  could  be  produced. 
We  recollect  no  others  till  shows  became  a  regular  institution. 

We  have  heard  of  meetings  many  years  ago  at  private  houses, 
where  numbers  of  gentlemen  each  brought  a  bird,  and  these 
were  put  on  the  table  in  rotation,  and  judged  according  to  the 
rules  admitted  by  every  exhibitor  to  be  correct — each  one  de- 
preciated his  neighbour's  bird,  and  lauded  his  own.  One  great 
good  that  resulted  from  these  meetings  was  that  amateurs  ex- 
changed birds  for  a  season  for  breeding  purposes,  and  that  they 
carefully  communicated  to  each  other  anything  that  could  ad- 
vance their  common  pursuit.] 


CREVE  CCEUR,  ANCONAS,  AND  CHAMOIS 
FOWLS— COOKING  COCHIN-CHINAS. 

In  your  report  of  the  "extra  class"  of  the  Birmingham 
Show,  you  mention  Creve  Coeurs,  Anconas,  Chamois,  and 
Cuckoos.  Now,  will  you  kindly  give  a  description  of  these 
fowls,  and  say  if  any  of  them  have  such  sufficient  merit  that 
it  is  likely  they  will  form  classes  for  themselves  ? 

■The  Creve  Coeurs,  judging  from  the  description  of  them, 
are  likely  to  prove  a  useful  variety  ;  but  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Blair's 
description  of  this  fowl  is  more  correct  than  that  she  gives  of  the 
Hamburghs,  which  is  really  absurd,  as  she  says,  speaking  of 
Pencilled  and  Spangled,  "all  Hamburghs  should  have  clear 
necks." 

Can  anything  be  done  with  Cochins  after  they  get  past  a  year 
old,  in  the  way  of  cooking?  I  am  just  in  this  difficulty.  I  keep 
a  few  Cochins.  Suppose  "I  want  to  sell  any— say  over  a  year  old, 
I  can  only  do  so  to  a  poulterer,  for,  perhaps,  1*.  each,  perhaps 
not  so  much,  and  if  there  is  any  way  of  making  them  eatable, 
they  must  be  worth  a  good  deal  more.  This  is  a  great  object 
to  fanciers  (like  myself)  of  small  means,  and  any  information 
would  be  conferring  a  great  boon  on  them. — W.  C. 

[The  only  birds  among  those  yon  name  that  are  likely  to  form 
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a  class  are  the  Cteve  Occurs.  The  .Anconas  are  very  seldom 
seen,  and  very  little  admired.  They  aro  birds  with  small  bodies, 
black  and  white  patchy  plumage,  enormously  large  combs  and 
gills,  resting  on  the  ground  when  they  eat.  They  are  said  to 
be  very  good  layers.  The  Chamois  are  Buff  Polande,  and 
sp'rigntly,  good-looking  birds.  Their  buff  feathers  are  often 
faintly  edged  with  white.  The  Cuckoos  are  birds  of  any  breed; 
but  Cuckoos  in  colour — that  is,  blue,  slate-coloured,  barred 
plumage  all  oyer.  We  have  had  Cuckoo  Dorkings,  Cochins,  and 
Bantams. 

Your  Cochins  of  any  age  are  capable  of  supplying  an  excellent 
meal,  or  a  very  choice  dish.  It  is  only  so  long  as  the  idea  of 
cooking  is  confined  to  roasting  and  boiling  that  old  lo«la  are 
DBeless.  They  may  make  potted  meat,  or  a  most  excellent  and 
Savoury  pie.  Every  one  knows  how  to  make  the  former,  we  will 
give  directions  for  the  latter  as  briefly  as  possible.  Get  an 
earthen  vessel  of  any  kind  having  an  earthen  lid  with  a  small 
air-hole,  line  it  all  round  with  slices  of  bread.  Having  cut  your 
old  Cochin  up  in  pieces,  and  having  collected  all  the  scraps  the 
house  affords,  a  knuckle  and  some  odd  pieces  of  ham,  or  the 
lean  of  some  bacon,  a  dry  knuckle  and  some  uninviting  scraps  01 
a  shoulder  of  mutton,  some  stock  meat,  and  a  little  breast  of 
Teal  Or  mutton,  take  them  and  go  to  work,  either  figuring  to 
yourself  a  Chinese  puzzle,  or  an  old  marble  chimneypiece,  and 
make  layers  of  the  meat,  continuing  till  the  vessel  is  full.  Fill 
in  with  broth,  or  gravy  if  you  have  it ;  failing  that  with  water. 
The  only  difference  is,  the  former  makes  it  rather  better.  Put 
on  the  lid,  fasten  it  down  by  tying  with  a  piece  of  string,  and 
place  it  in  a  slack  oven  all  night.  It  will  simmer  and  simmer 
until  all  the  meat  is  as  tender  as  butter,  and  all  the  water  will 
be  turned  into  jelly.  The  pie  itself  will  be  a  sort  of  mosaic,  and 
the  odd  scraps  that  looked  anything  but  tempting  when  they 
were  put  in,  will  now  come  out  set  in  jelly,  and  be  as  good  to 
the  palate  as  to  the  eye.  But  if  your  cook  has  a  weakness  for 
that  abomination  of  all  cookery,  a  good  boil,  you  must  not 
expect  the  success  we  have  promised.] 


COLOUR  OF  A  PILE   GAME   COCEI'S  LEGS. 

What  should  be  the  colour,  or  the  most  desirable  colour,  in 
the  legs  of  a  Pile  Game  cock  ?  Would  dark  blue  legs  in  an 
Otherwise  good  bird  prevent  his  taking  a  prize?  The  bird 
weighs  little  short  ol  8  lbs.  Is  that  a  good  weight  for  a  Game 
cock  ? — Medic/us. 

[We  always  fancy  that  for  a  Black  Red  Game  fowl  the  best 
coloured  leg  is  a  willow.  It  is  out  a  fancy,  as  we  have  frequently 
answered  the  query  in  this  paper,  that  any  colour  is  not  only 
admissible  hut  correct.  There  is  only  one  rule  of  colour,  and 
that  is,  that  all  the  fowls  composing  a  pen  shall  have  legs  of  the 
tdme  hue.  It  is  as  true  6f  a  Pile  as  of  any  other  colour,  but  we 
think  a  yellow  leg  looks  well  on  a  light  Pile.  Blue  is  quite  as 
coned.  Eight  pounds  is  an  unusual  weight  for  a  Game  cock. 
They  do  not  average  6%  lbs.] 


WHITEHAVEN  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

On  visiting  this  Exhibition  we  were  mruch  pleased  to  find  so 
excellent  a  collection  of  poultry  had  been  got  together  so  far 
north  as  Whitehaven. 

The  great  expense  of  transit  from  the  southern  or  even  the 
midland  counties  of  England  acted  as  a  prohibition  to  poultry 
competing  from  those  important  districts ;  but  even  with  this 
great  drawback  to  the  entries  numerically  considered,  it  was 
somewhat  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  immediate  locality  was  re- 
presented by  a  considerable  number  of  pins  that  Would  be  well 
able  to  hold  their  own  at  most  of  our  principal  meetings.  'J be 
Committee  were  evidently  a  body  of  gentlemen  mcBt  anxious  to 
do  justice,  and  act  with  unvarying  courtesy  to  every  one;  but 
the  management  of  a  poultry  exhibition  appeared  a  somewhat 
new  task  to  most  of  them,  and  we  have  little  doubt  the  experience 
gained  at  the  just-concluded  Show,  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
them  on  future  occasions.  One  of  the  principal  errors  in  the 
arrangements  that  met  our  eye  at  the  first  glance  was,  permitting 
exhibitors  (and  not  a  few  absolute  strangers  also),  to  enter  the 
exhibition-room  prior  to  the  poultry  being  judged  at  all,  and 
these  parties  thus  taking  advantage  of  comparing  beforehand 
their  own  and  their  opponents'  positions.  This  feature  is  quite 
ehoneous  good  nature  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  and  might 


possibly  give  rise  to  many  unpleasanties,  independently  of  the 
injury  that  it  must  of  necessity  afterwards  cause  to  the  admission 
funds,  for  we  heard  not  a  few  express  themselves  as  "  having 
seen  all  they  wanted  to  see  for  nothing."  All  birds  should  ba 
received  at  the  doors  by  persons  appointed  to  that  duty  ;  and 
none  Others,  whatever  their  pretence  for  so  doing,  should  be 
allowed  an  entrance.  The  birds  were  well  cared  for,  and  the 
Refuge  School  Rooms  afford  good  convenience  for  a  stnall  col- 
lection, though  if  the  light  could  have  been  more  universally 
diffused  throughout  the  pens  it  would  have  been  a  great  im- 
provement. The  additional  gaslights  put  up  for  the  occasion 
causing  a  rather  increused  obscurity  to  the  lower  pens. 

The  Game  fowls  were,  perhaps,  the  best  classes  in  the  show- 
room, and  there  is  but  little  doubt  the  Brown  Reds  were  the 
most  perfect  in  condition  of  any.  Ihe  winner  of  the  silver  cup 
was  of  this  colour,  and  it  is  not  frequently  a  better  is  met  with. 
We  were  much  pleased  also  with  Mr.  hobinson's  prize  pen  of 
chickens,  they  were  a  great  credit  to  Dlverston  breeding.  In 
the  old  birds  the  same  gentleman  exhibited  a  first-rate  cock,  but 
mated  to  a  hen  with  a  comb  that  would  disqualify  anywhere. 
Many  of  the  Game  fowls,  too,  did  not  match  in  the  colour  of  the 
legs — always  a  fatal  objection  to  success.  The  Duckwinged  Game 
were  quite  a  failure,  the  first-prize  pen  excepted.  The  Spanish 
class  throughout  showed  the  locality  did  not  suit  them,  their 
condition  was  decidedly  inferior  both  as  regards  general  health 
ami  plumage.  The  Dorkings,  contrariwise,  were  good.  In  the 
Cochins,  the  Partridge-coloured  richly  deserve  very  favourable 
mention.  The  Golden-spangled  Eamburghs  were,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  very  best  classes  in  the  collection.  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Parton,  however,  took  a  sweep  of  the  prizes  against  a  great  com- 
petition. The  other  varieties  of  Hamburghs  did  not  muster  so 
well.  Not  a  single  pen  of  Polands  was  entered.  In  Bantam*, 
the  Game,  Gold-laced,  and  some  excellent  Japanese  were  well 
shown. 

We  hardly  expected  much  in  Aylesbury  Ducks,  and  our 
surmise  proved  correct,  but  the  Eouens  were  really  good. 

The  collection  of  Pigeons  was  capital.  We  can  barely  call  to 
mind  better  specimens  than  the  successful  Red  Tumblers,  White 
Owls,  Runts,  Barbs,  Jacobins,  Turbits,  or  Huns.  Unhappily 
the  weather  proved  moBt  unpropitious  from  continuous  rain, 
though  even  under  this  disadvantage  there  was  a  tolerable 
attendance. 

Game  {Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  H.  Miers,  Whitehaven. 
Second,  J.  Brough,  Carlisle.  Highly  Commended,  R.  J.  Robinson,  The 
Nook,  TJlverston. 

Game  (Duckwing  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  K.  J.  Robinson, 
IJlveiston.     (Second  withheld). 

Game  (any  other  variety'.— First,  G.  C.  WhitweU,  Kendal.  Second, 
J.  Doney,  Aseatria. 

S?amsh.— First,  I.  G.  Parke,  Moresby.  Second,  P.  Mackay,  Moresby. 
Commended,  J.  Brown,  Aspairia;  R.J.Robinson,  TJlverston. 

Dorking  (Coloured).— First,  E.  Topping,  Stmdirith.  Se  ond,  T.  Dixon, 
Rheda.  Highly  Commended,  T.Dixon.  Commended,  J.  Doney,  Aspatria; 
E.  Topping ;   J.  Brown,  Aspatria. 

Cochin-China  (any  variety).— First  and  Second,  E.  A.  Aglionby,  Wigton 
Hall. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled).— First  and  Second,  W.  G.  K.  Jones,  Par- 
ton.    Commended,  iv .  B.  C'laise,  Whitehaven;  J.  Webster,  St.  Bees. 

Hambcrgh  (silver-spangledj. — Secjnd,  A.  Thompson,  Heusingham. 
(First  withheld). 

Hambciigh  (anv  other  variety).— First,  J.  Webster,  St.  Bees.  Second, 
E.  A.  Aglionby,  Wigton  Hall. 

Game  Bantams.— Fust,  I.  G.  Parte,  Moresby.  Second,  R.  J.  Robinson. 
Ulvtrston.  Highly  Commended,  R.  J.  Robinson.  Commended,  I.  G, 
Parke. 

Bantams  (Gold  or  Silver-laced).— -First,  I.  G.  Parke,  Moresby.  Second, 
K.  J.  Robinson,  TJlverston.     Comnv  nded,  J.  Broiin,  Aspatria, 

Eantams  (anv  other  variety).— First  and  Second,  Mis-  King,  Moresby. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Newby,  Muncasier  Head;  J.  B.  Wilson. 

(Aylesbury).-  First,  M.  Irwin,  Whitehaven.  Second,  I.  G.  Parke, 


U . . 


sby. 


(Rouen).— First,  J.  Towerson,  Whitehaven.  Second,  E.  Weston, 
Bootle     Highly  Commended,  W.  G.  R.  Jones,  Parton. 

Ducks  (ai  y  othei  variety;.— 1'rize,  J.  Tower-.on,  Whitehaven. 

Pigeons  -  Carrier: *.-  First,  J.  &  W.  Towerson,  Fgremont.  Second, 
H.  Miers,  jun.,  Whi  ehaven.  Tumblers  >Aimond).— Prize,  R.  Pickering. 
Tumblers  (Baldheade(l).—F\\s\,  S.  Shirwen,  Whitehaven.  Second,  H. 
Miers,  jun.  Tumbler*  [any  other  variety).— First,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle. 
Second,  J.  &  W.  Towerson.  Ytrviters. — First,  R.  Pickering.  Se*cdnd,  J. 
Weeks.  Fantuils.— First,  A.  G.  Brooke,  St.  Bees.  Second,  B.  Pickering. 
Jacobins.— First,  A.  G.  Brooke,  St.  Bees.  Second,  R.  Pickering.  Com- 
mended, J.  Weeks,  Bootle.  Trumpettrs. — First,  M.  Irwin,  Whitehaven. 
Second,  S.  Sherwen,  Whitehaven.  Barbs.— First  and  Second,  M.  Irwin. 
Highly  Commenced,  M.  Irwin.  Commended,  H.  Miers,  jon.  Tin  hits.— 
First,  R.  Pickering.  Second,  M.  Irwin.  Highly  Commended,  J.  &  W. 
Towerson,  Egremont.  Otc/j.— First,  J.  &  W.  Toseison.  Second,  S. 
Sherw.n,  Whitehaven.  Any  variety  not  specified  before.- -WfrSt,  M.  Irwin. 
Second,  A.  G.  Brooke.     Highly  Commended,  A.  G.  Brooke. 

Rabbits  (lop-eared).— Prine,  K.  T.  Choree. 

Game  Cock.— Silver  Cup,  A.  G.  Brooke.  St.  Bees.  Second,  R.J.  Robinson, 
Clveiston.  Third,  J.  Brough.  Carlisle.  Ill:;  ly  Commended,  1!  Bell,  White- 
haven ;  J.  Brd&gu.    Commended,  W.  Lyon,  Parton.     Cockeret.—  First.  R.J. 
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Robinson.  Second.  G.  C.  WhitweP,  Kendal.  Third.  R.  Cousins.  Irish  Street 
Highly  Commended,  At  Alsop,  Whitehaven.  Commended,  Mrs.  Parker, 
Coalslaith.  Brampton;  J,  Rleakinsnpp,  Otttjhtoral  le 

Dorking  Cockerel.— Winner  o:  Sweepstake,  J.  lirowu,  Aspatria.  Highly 
Comoicmied,  J.  Doney,  Aspatria;  1-:.  Top'phnr,  Sandwifh  Lane  End. 

Tvkkkys.  -  Winner  of  Sweepstake,  E.  Weston,  Bootle.  Commended, 
I.  G.  Parke,  Moresby. 

Goldfinch.—  Winner  of  Sweepstake,  P..  Bowncss,  Frizington. 

CANARIES. 
Tdlmc  Prhjian. —Thst  and  Second,  1!.  Bell,  W  litelinven.  Buff  Belgian. 
—First  and  Second,  P..  Bell.  Tellrw  Sfule*.— First,  J.  Armstrong,  Biidge 
Street,  Carlisle  Seeond,  H.  Richardson.  Arlecdnn.  Ht,f  M«l-s.  -First, 
J.  ArniBtiong.  Second,  1-1.  Richardson.  Pieiuli  (Yellow  or  Buff).— First. 
J.  Armstrong.  Second,  H.  Richardson.  Lizards  (Gold  or  Silver- spangled). 
— First  and  Second,  R.  Bell. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  officiated 
as  the  Judge. 


CROSS-BREDS  BETWEEN  SILVER  PENCILLED 
HAMBURGH  AND  .SPANISH  FOWLS. 

"  Worcester's  "  statement  in  a  recent  Number  brings  to 
my  mind  an  occurrence  of  two  or  three  years  ago,  of  which  T 
male  a  mem.  at  the  time.  I  was  making  experiments  upon 
different  crosses,  and  amongst  others  raised  two  good  broods  of 
chickens  from  two  Silver-pencilled  hens  and  a  Spanish  c  ick. 
These  fowls  were  evidently  of  a  grammatical  turn  of  mind,  and 
wishing  to  show  practically  that  two  negatives  make  a  positive, 
seven  out  of  eight  pullets  showed  a  perfect  obstinacy  in  sitting, 
and  several  of  them  were  allowed  to  rear  chickens,  and  con- 
ducted themselves  admirably  as  mothers.  There  could  be  no 
other  cross-breeding,  as  I  had  no  other  cock  at  the  time.  All 
these  half-bred  fowis  were  black,  the  cocks  with  golden  and  the 
hens  with  brownish  hackle;  both  had  most  extravagant  double 
combs.  The  eggs  were  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  Spanish, 
but  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  from  the  Silver-pencilled.  I 
could  see  no  advantage  in  this  cross. 

One  of  the  hest  fowls  for  table  is,  I  think,  the  first  cross  be- 
tween the  Dorking  hen  and  the  Game  cock. — JMestob,  Malvern. 


NORFOLK  AND  CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
TURKEYS. 

I  wish  to  commence  keeping  Turkeys,  and  should  wish  to 
start  with  the  right  sort.  The  Norfolk  Turkeys  are  strongly 
recommended  to  me  as  being  the  best.  I  am  told  by  some  that 
the  real  black  are  the  true  Norfolk  breed,  and  by  others  that 
they  are  not.  The  black  ones  I  find  are  invariably  smaller  than 
the  somewhat  grey-coloured  ones.  I  thought  of  buying  three 
hens  and  one  cock  bird.  I  do  not  want  them  f  >r  exhibition,  but 
for  table.— E.  W.  A.  G. 

[The  Norfolk  Turkeys  are  quite  black,  and  they  are  not  as 
large  as  the  Cambridgeshire.  It  has  been  with  them  as  it  will 
be  with  all  poultry — wherever  feather  and  colour  are  made  a 
sine  qua  non,  other,  and  in  our  opinion  more  valuable,  pro- 
perties must  be  sacrificed.  You  can  start  very  well  with  a  cock 
and  three  hens.] 


THE  FATTENING  OF  RABBITS. 
In  reply  to  "  A  Novice  "  we  insert  the  following  : — 
Many  ways  of  fattening  Rabbits  have  been  recommended. 
Nothing  answers  better  than  barleymeal,  oatmeal,  or  split  pens, 
or  a  mixture  of  these  substances,  by  adding  now  and  then  a  little 
tender  hay  and  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  water  a-day  for  each 
Rabbit.  The  best  age  at  which  you  eau  take  Rabbits  to  fatten 
them  is  at  five  or  six  months ;  having  reached  that  age  they 
fatten  on  little,  while  before  that  age  they  could  not  fatten,  they 
have  nothing  but  skin  on  their  bones  in  consequence  of  their 
growth.  The  bony  system  is  developed  with  the  cutaneous 
system  at  the  expense  of  the  other  organic  systems ;  and 
tb.it  is  the  reason  why  little  Rabbits  have  generally  larger 
stomachs  than  those  of  six  or  seven  months.  One  should  not, 
wonder  to  see  them  get  thin  when  they  are  young ;  one  should 
rather  be  uneasy  if  they  grew  fat,  it  being  an  unnatural  state, 
and  you  would  soon  see  them  die  of  diarrhoea. 

Rabbits  should  be  kept  at  all  times  in  clean  airy  habitations, 
and  you  must  pay  particular  attention  to  those  you  fatten. 
Although  much  exercise  is  not  good  for  them  at  this  time,  if 
they  were  placed  for  an  hour  a-day  in  fine  weather  on  a  rich 


ground,  or  on  a  gravelled  walk,  and  given  a  few  vegetables  to 
cit,  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  their  health  and  thriving. 

These  animals  pay  in  flesh  for  what  they  consume ;  when  they 
have  attained  five  or  six  months  they  have  generally  gained  3  lbs. 
in  four  days,  and  sometimes  9  lbs.  in  ten  days.  The  older  they 
grow  the  more  flesh,  fat,  fur,  and  skin  they  acquire. 

A  young  Rabbit  is  not  only  without  much  flesh  at  three  or 
four  months,  but  the  flesh  is  also  without  taste ;  at  six  months 
its  flesh  is  more  firm  and  better.  The  older  it  grows  the  less 
tender  its  flesh  beco  lies  ;  a  fortnight  is  sufficient  to  make  it  fat 
and  fit  for  eating.  The  young  males  should  be  killed  before  the 
young  females;  they  beco  ne  amorous  sooner,  and  their  flesh 
always  loses  some  of  its  quality. 


DUMFRIES    AND    MAXWELLTOWN 
ORNITHOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  and  competition  of  Canaries> 
Poultry,  aud  Pigeons,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  took 
place  in  the  Market  Hall,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  inst.  The  Show 
was  open  to  all  Scotland,  and,  from  various  causes,  was  by  far 
the  most  successful  that  has  yet  been  held  in  connection  with 
the  Society.  No  fewer  than  four  silver  medals  presented  by 
supporters  of  the  Society  were  offered  as  prizes,  and  the  Com- 
mittee having  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  some  standing  for 
the  Show  as  an  exhibition  of  poultry,  the  result  was  a  display  in 
that  department,  which,  for  quality,  has  never  been  equalled  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  while  the  entries  were  unexpectedly 
numerous.  Of  Poultrv,  95  pairs  were  exhibited  ;  of  Canaries, 
217  cage9  ;  and  of  Pigeons,  28  cages.  The  poultry  coops  were 
ranged  in  the  centre  cf  the  Hall  ;  the  bird  cages  round  the  walls. 
The  Hall  resounded,  inside  and  out,  with  the  shrill  crowing  of 
cocks  and  twittering  of  Canaries,  though  the  incessant  noise 
from  the  defiant  lungs  of  Chanticleer  fairly  drowned  the  cheer- 
ful concert  of  the  warbling  songsters.  But  the  Show  altogether 
was  a  most  interesting  and  beautiful  one.  The  exhibition  of 
birds  was  very  much  more  numerous  than  any  previouslv  held 
in  Dumfries,  and  the  quality  better  and  more  equal — the  Judges 
having  in  most  cases  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  their  decisions. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  particularise  where  all  was  good  and 
worthy  of  the  Exhibition  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  the  "  King"  of  the 
Show  in  the  Canary  department  was  the  yellow  piebald  cock  of 
Mr.  Coupland,  Dumfries,  the  winner  of  Mr.  Gibson's  silver 
medal.  This  bird  is  of  extremely  elegant  shape,  and  is  valued 
at  £50.  His  cage  was  hung  with  silver  medals  :  he  has  taken 
the  first  prize  at  a  Show  in  Glasgow,  and  won  the  medal  at 
Moffat  last  year ;  he  also  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Lockerby 
Show  ;  be  took  the  first  prize  and  prize  medal  at  the  Dumfries 
Show  last  year,  and  has  been  equally  successful  this  year.  This 
little  paragon  attracted  many  admirers.  Among  the  specimens 
sent  for  decoration — that  is,  not  for  competition,  were  two  large 
cages  of  Canaries  shown  by  Mr.  M'Gregor,  confectioner,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Cowan,  Dumfries — the  one  containing  seventeen  and 
the  other  fourteen  birds  ;  also  a  cage  of  three  Crossbills,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  Maxwell,  Hillend  Mill.  These  droll  but  rather 
clumsy-like  creatures  were  got  in  Dalswinton  wood  ;  they  are 
said  to  be  very  numerous  about  Moffat.  Their  grotesque  move- 
ments, incessant  motion,  and  peculiarly  shaped  bills  so  well 
adapted  for  splitting  open  at  a  stroke  the  fir  cones  on  which 
they  feed,  attracted  much  notice.  One  of  them  was  evidently 
flattered  by  the  attention  he  excited,  and  perseveringly  occu- 
pied himself  in  describing  an  endless  series  of  somersaults. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  attraction  in  the  department  of  decora- 
tion was  the  large  case  of  the  eggs  of  British  and  foreign  birds, 
shown  by  that  enthusiastic  collector  of  all  kinds  of  curiosities, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Gibson,  bookseller,  Dumfries.  This  case  is  only 
part  of  Mr.  Gibson's  collection  of  eggs,  yet  it  contains  400 
distinct  varieties,  from  the  minute  egg  of  the  Go'.den-crested 
Wren  to  the  huge  bulk  of  that  of  the  Ostrich.  All  the  varieties 
are  labelled,  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  arranged 
with  the  utmost  taste. 

In  the  Poultry  department,  many  of  the  specimens  exhibited 
were  of  first-class  merit.  The  Cochin- China  fowls  shown  by 
Mr.  Biggar,  of  Maryholm,  were  unrivalled  for  size,  symmetry, 
and  beauty  of  plumage.  The  prize  Game  cock,  the  winner  of 
Dr.  Grieve's  medal,  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Thorpe,  was  a 
model  of  its  kind.  Mr.  John  Pagan,  Clarencefield,  showed  ft 
cock  and  hen  of  the  Black  Malay  breed,  which  were  universally 
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acknowledged  to  be  truly  magnificent  specimens.  The  male 
bird  is  of  remarkable  size,  and  haB  quite  a  regal  air,  the  effect  o{ 
which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  long  and  slender  arching  tail, 
which  is  supposed  to  indicate  some  departure  from  the  pure 
Malay  breed.  The  plumage  of  these  birds  has  a  metallic  luetre 
of  peculiar  beauty.  In  the  same  class,  the  Golden  and  Silver 
Poland*,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Gibson,  were  much  admired. 
Among  the  Poultry  6hown  for  decoration  were  a  splendid  pair  of 
African  hens,  belonging  to  Mr.  Biggar,  of  Mar_\holm,  and  a 
pair  of  Japanese  fowls  belonging  to  Mrs.  Brown,  With  House, 

Theshowof  Pigeons  was  very  good  ;  the  prize  Fantails  belonging 
to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  Duncow,  being  perfect  beauties  in  their  way. 

The  Hall  was  on  both  days  continually  crowded  with  visitors, 
who  appeared,  from  their  minute  examination  and  criticism,  to 
enjoy  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  improving  their  practical 
acquaintance  witli  natural  history. 

A  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  Judges'  award  for  the  best  Game 
cock,  it  being  alleged  that  the  bird  shown  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  and 
'to  which  Dr.  Grieve's  silver  medal  was  adjudged,  was  the  pro- 
perty of  one  of  the  Judges,  though  entered  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  name. 
The  Committee  are  making  inquiry  into  the  matter.—  (Dum- 
fries Courier.) 


IREEGULAR  PRODUCTION  OF  DRONES. 

I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  discussion  respecting 
drone-breeding  queens,  and  have  had  one  this  autumn  which 
has  somewhat  resembled  those  described,  and  yet  differs  from 
them.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  these :  As  formerly 
stated,  I  used  every  endeavour  to  increase  my  Ligurians  by 
swarming,  and  had  one  natural  swarm  in  August,  probably  near 
the  middle  of  the  month ;  and  the  young  queen  left  in  the 
parent  hive  seemed  sterile  for  about  two  weeks  afterwards. 
However,  I  then  discovered  that  she  had  become  fertile.  In 
about  fourteen  days  time  I  ascertained  that  the  brood  were 
entirely  drones,  both  in  the  ordinary  cells  and  also  in  the  large 
cells  ;  and  feeling  somewhat  interested  in  the  result,  I  paid 
particular  attention  to  them  on  emerging  from  the  cell,  and 
could  distinguish  no  difference  in  their  appearance  from  the 
ordinary  drones.  I  may  also  mention  that,  although  they  got 
pretty  numerous,  the  bees  did  not  molest  them  for  several  weeks, 
and  I  began  to  think  that  they  must  have  lost  their  queen. 
However,  on  examination  I  very  soon  observed  her  majesty  in 
a  very  healthy-looking  condition,  and  also  found  her  to  be  a 
very  light  fine  marked  Ligurian  ;  and  as  I  had  no  other  Ligurian 
queen  to  replace  her  with,  I  allowed  her  to  remain  where  she 
was  ;  and  the  result  justifies  the  action,  for  in  due  time  I  began 
to  observe  a  number  of  young  workers  making  their  appearance 
along  with  their  larger  neighbours,  until  the  scene  became  quite 
changed — nearly  all  young  workers  with  an  occasional  male. 
And  at  the  present  time  I  find  they  ara  still  breeding  young 
bees  j  but  a  drone  now  and  then  makes  its  appearance,  and  I 
send  you  one  as  a  specimen,  which  I  caught  coining  out  of  the 
hive  this  morning  (Dec.  15th),  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  its  first  tlight.  You  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  so  well 
marked  as  the  Ligurian  drones  generally  are,  and  I  believe  it  is 
much  darker  than  most  of  those  which  have  been  bred  by  this 
young  queen.  However,  I  have  thought  better  to  send  it,  as 
the  season  is  now  far  advanced  ;  and  if  cold  weather  should  set 
in  I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  another,  as  they 
are  now  scarce.  You  will  perceive  that  I  have  merely  stated 
the  facts  of  the  caBe  without  offering  any  comment  on  it.  How- 
ever, it  clearly  shows  that  a  young  queen  may  first  produce  only 
drones  and  afterwards  become  a  fertile  breeder  of  working  bees. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  there  were  drones  in  this  hive  at  the 
time  the  queen  was  reared,  I  would  have  considered  the  occur- 
rence as  a  provision  in  Nature  to  supply  that  want ;  but  as  this 
was  not  the  case  it  seems  rather  unaccountable  why  it  should 
have  occurred.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  any  instance  of 
drone-breeding  queens  that  haB  come  under  your  notice  have 
never  been  known  to  breed  anything  but  them.  I  should  like 
to  have  your  opinion  of  this  case  alter  examining  the  specimen 
sent. — J.  S. 

[I  believe  I  have  a  similar  case  in  my  apiary,  but  cannot  be 
sure  until  mild  weather  affords  better  opportunity  for  exami- 
nation. I  have  never  kept  a  true  drone-breeding  queen  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  but  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  breed  nothing  but  drones  during  the  whole  of  her 
life. — A  Devonshibe  Bee-keepeb.] 


DOES   A   QUEEN  BEE   STING   OR  BITE?— 
EFFECTS   OF  LNTEKBREEDING. 

I  pancy  "  Upwaeds  anu  Onwabds  "  makes  a  mistake  in  page 
268,  and  that  he  took  a  sharp  piuch  from  the  mandibles  of  the 
queen  bee  he  was  handling  for  the  application  of  her  sting.  At 
any  rate,  he  does  not  say  that  she  left  that  weapon  behind, 
which  she  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  do  if  she  had  darted  it 
into  the  cuticle  of  either  his  thumb  or  forefinger.  The  reluctance 
of  the  queen  bee  to  use  her  sting  is  certainly  most  remarkable. 
I  must  have  handled  many  scores,  and  never  was  stung  by  any. 
She  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  particular  about  using  her  jaws, 
and  will  bite  pretty  sharply  if  provoked  to  do  so  by  rough  usage. 

I  am  also  tempted  to  inquire  if  he  is  sure  that  the  bees  he 
speaks  of,  in  the  cottager's  garden,  have  really  never  been  crossed, 
but  have  "  bred  in-and-in  for  years."  If  this  be  indeed  the  case, 
they  must  be  separated  by  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  any 
other  bees,  since  I  have  proved,  and  stated  in  page  39,  that 
drone  inlluence  extends  fully  two  miles. 

May  it  not,  however,  be  open  to  a  doubt  whether  bees  do 
deteriorate,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  being  bred  in-and-in  ?  I 
once  saw  an  apiary  of  nearly  forty  stocks  (and  which  had  num- 
bered as  many  as  eighty),  all  resulting  from  a  single  swarm 
brought  from  a  distance  many  years  before.  Now,  this  apiary 
was  attached  to  a  lono  farmhouse,  probably  quite  as  much,  and 
possibly  even  more,  isolated  from  other  bees  as  the  cottager's 
garden  mentioned  by  "  Upwaeds  and  Onwabds,"  aud  no  signs 
of  deterioration  of  the  species  were  to  be  detected. 

I  would  also  refer  to  pages  221  and  222  of  the  XXIY.  ATol. 
of  The  Cottage  Gabdenee,  wherein  are  related  the  circum- 
stances under  which  all  the  bees  in  Tasmania  originally  sprung 
from  a  single  stock.  This  must,  of  course,  have  been  a  case  of 
undoubted  interbreeding  without  the  possibility  of  its  effects 
being  ameliorated  by  a  single  cross  ;  and  yet,  I  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  a  no  less  accurate  observer  than 
"  B.  &  W."  to  state  whether  I  am  not  correct  in  asserting  that  the 
honey  bee  of  Tasmania  is  not  one  whit  inferior  to  its  European 
progenitor.  Taking  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I 
believe  that  "Upwaeds  and  Onwabds"  may  dismiss  the  notion 
that  his  neighbour's  bees  have  deteriorated  by  breeding  in-and- 
in,  and  may  fairly  place  to  the  credit  of  his  superior  manage- 
ment, any  difference  in  favour  of  his  own  bees  which  he  may 
detect  between  them  and  others  of  their  species  which  may 
happen  to  be  in  charge  of  a  less  skilful  apiarian. — A  Devok- 
shiee  Bee-keepeb. 

P.S. — I  cannot  agree  with  what  is  stated  at  the  end  of 
"  Upwaeds  and  Onwabds'  "  article  in  page  288,  since  I  have 
often  found  3warms  which  failed  to  fill  their  hives  the  first  sum- 
mer iorm  the  strongest  stocks  in  the  next. 


THE   SUPER-POSING   DIFFICULTY. 

When  two  such  leading  contributors  as  your  Devon  and 
Renfrewshire  correspondents  got  completely  at  variance  on  a 
point,  not  theoretical  but  altogether  practical,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  we,  the  minor  on-lookers,  should  be  fairly  nonplussed  ;  and 
it  must,  therefore,  have  afforded  your  apiarian  readers  much 
pleasure  perusing  "B.  &  W.'s"  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

"  B.  &  W.'s "  remarks  are  capital,  except  an  unfortunate 
oversight  towards  the  end,  where  he  says,  "  I  should  give  to 
"A.  W."  this  better  advice — to  follow  the  northern  plan  if  he 
wishes  his  bees  to  take  possession  of  the  upper  hive?  Why 
if?  Surely  your  correspondent  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  to 
get  the  bees  to  ascend  was  the  gist  of  "  A.  W.'s "  query,  and 
his  only  motive  in  uniting  his  hives,  and  on  which  all  the  dis- 
putation hangs.  He  need  not,  therefore,  apologetically  allude 
to  his  siding  with  "  A  Renfbewsiiiee  Bee-keepeb,"  as  his 
mode  of  reasoning  altogether  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  that  apiarian,  more  particularly  as  "A.  AY."  told  us 
at  page  410,  last  volume,  that  he  employs  bars  and  slides. 
Should  that  be  the  case  with  his  lower  hive  under  discussion, 
from  my  own  experience  in  uniting  these  hives,  which  1  have 
done  over  and  over  again  with  the  exact  results  described  by 
your  Renfrew  correspondent,  I  can  therefore  most  unhesi- 
tatingly endorse  all  he  has  said.  Such  storified-hives,  be  they 
two  or  many,  invariably  become  one  when  united,  and  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  bees  winter  at  the  top. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  this  particular  lower  hive  have  a 
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preponderance  of  honey  in  it,  and  only  these  small  conical 
openings  in  the  top  we  sometimes  see,  which  very  possibly  your 
Devon  correspondent  had  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  wrote,  I 
should  be  prone  to  entertain  the  idea,  in  such  a  caie,  the  lower 
would  become  the  stock;  but  I  never  made  the  experiment. 

Were  there  a  large  central  three  or  four-inch  aperture,  the 
probability  of  their  aicending  would  be  enhanced  from  the  bees 
generally  congregating  more  between  the  middle  combs. 

I  ascribe  this  diversity  of  opinion  on  "A.  W.'s"  case  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  storifying  not  being  so  well  understood 
in  the  south.  The  high  system  of  farming  practised  in  many 
districts  in  the  north  tells  most  unfavourably  against  the  bee- 
keeper, forcing  hini  to  tax  his  ingenuity  to  combat  this,  the 
unfavourable  climate  and  short  s  ason,  by  combining  his  swarms 
on  the  storifying  plan  to  effect  the  Fame  result,  that  in  many 
localities  in  the  south  the  most  negligent  bee-keeper  easily  can 
with  single  swarms  and  no  trouble.  The  hint  of  your  great 
contemporary,  of  Printing  House  Square,  at  the  Cattle  Show 
dinner  the  other  day,  as  to  the  advantage  his  southern  hearers 
might  derive  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  system 
being  equally  applicable  to  apiculture  as  agriculture. — H.  B.  D. 


HOW  I  BECAME   AN  OXFORDSHIRE 
BEE-KEEPER. 

(Continued  from  page  288.) 

When  the  combs  are  extricated,  place  four  of  the  small  wedges 
equidistant  around  the  bee-board,  where  the  circumference  of 
propolis  points  out,  and  replace  the  hive  upon  them  ;  the  wedges 
will  prevent  crushing  the  bees,  and  leave  an  opening  around  for 
the  natural  possessors  to  return  and  gorge  themselves,  and  for 
their  neighbours  also  to  come  and  assist  at  the  feast,  to  clear 
out  the  hive  from  every,  the  least,  particle  of  honey,  and  no 
Dutch  housewife  could  perforin  a  cleaner  sweep  than  the  bees 
make  of  it  in  that  respect ;  though,  poor  little  things,  after  they 
have  been  robbed  of  everything,  I  invariably  find  they  have  begun 
forming  new  combs,  and  elongated  some  an  inch  or  so  in  several 
places  before  nightfall,  thus  setting  us  the  example  that  after 
misfortunes  the  most  wise  plan  is  to  tie  on  our  aprons  and  go  to 
work.  Now,  take  the  dish  or  dishes  of  honeycomb  away  a 
hundred  yards,  the  further  the  better,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
place  them  ou  a  greensward  if  possible,  near  to  some  outhouse 
or  room  where  there  is  a  door  which  can  be  closed,  and  within 
which  another  empty  dish  or  pan  is  placed.  Lift  a  corner  of 
the  cloth  from  the  disli  containing  the  combs ;  raise  each 
separately,  and  brush  off  any  stragglers  or  those  plastered  with 
honey  on  to  the  grass,  where  their  namesakes  will  soon  clear  it 
from  off  them.  Take  each  comb,  after  having  done  so  under 
cover,  and  close  I  he  door  upon  it ;  thus  the  bees  are  kept  from 
intruding  on  one's  after-operations,  the  first  of  which  must  be  to 
minutely  examine  the  combs,  for  centrally  in  them  bee-grubs 
more  or  less  will  be  found,  which,  if  no  notice  were  taken  of 
them,  hundreds  of  bees  would  be  lost  to  the  colony.  So  I 
brought  forth  a  fig-drum,  one  of  those  mentioned  before  which 
had  been  denuded  of  its  contents,  and  cut  away  the  comb  in 
sections  containing  the  brood  so  as  to  fit  into  it,  and  press 
firmly  against  the  sides,  that  on  reversing  the  super  they  will 
maintain  their  position  similarly  to  what  they  would  had  the 
bees  attached  them  there  naturally.  I  then  placed  it  over  age  2, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  if  I  was  adjusting  it  for  honey  working 
in  the  spring,  and  the  bees  will  batch  out  every  grub  and  make 
ready  the  super  for  nex;  year,  by  clearing  off  I  he  remains  of 
honey  adhering  to  its  interior.  I  thus  killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  got  the  grubs  brought  to  maturity,  and  the  supers  beau- 
tifully cleaned.  The  bees  will  unite  the  temporary  combs  to  the 
sides  of  the  super  after  their  own  fashion,  but  of  course  they 
will  be  cut  out  again  to  become  melted  into  wax  anon. 

Now  the  seals  from  the  surface  of  the  cells,  containing  the 
honey,  should  at  once  be  flayed  off  with  the  thin  worn  carving 
knife,  and  be  placed  in  canvass  bags  ;  the  pure  combs  cut  and 
sorted  into  one,  and  those  pieces  containing  bee-bread  put.  into 
another,  to  be  then  suspended  over  basins  to  drain  off  the  honey 
or,  should  the  weather  prove  cold  or  the  honey  soon  thicken, 
as  it  has  done  this  season,  suspend  the  bags  somehow  near  the 
warmth  of  the  fire,  in  order  to  relieve  the  honey  more  expedi- 
tiously from  the  combs.  Under  these  latter  circumstances,  I 
place  my  honey  in  a  tin  forcer  suspended  to  a  bottle-jack,  similar 
to  roasting  meat.     Though  I   am  careful   to   prevent   it   from 


becoming  so  hot  as  to  melt  the  wax,  and  every  now  and  then  I 
work  the  bags  about  with  my  hands  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
combs ;  but  I  am  careful  so  to  squeeze  as  not  to  crush  them 
more  than  necessary.  Happening  to  have  them  by  me,  I  have 
stored  my  run-honey  this  year  in  wide-mouthed  bottles,  similar 
to  those  which  are  used  for  preserving  green  gooseberries,  and 
when  it  becomes  congealed  by  the  cold  I  shall  gently  warm  the 
bottles  to  cause  it  to  run  out  again  when  wanted.  In  the  after- 
noon I  took  the  pan,  &c,  off  from  age  1,  and  loosened  the  hive 
from  its  propolis  and  the  board,  and,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
spread  a  cloth  on  the  ground  by  its  side,  laid  two  sticks  upon  it, 
placed  age  6  upon  them,  dashed  out  the  bees,  and  immediately 
lifted  age  1  over  them,  then  winged  the  bees  from  the  two  boards 
on  to  the  cloth,  suspended  a  pan  upon  tressels  over  the  hive,  and 
left  them  roaring  out  their  differences  and  to  settle  the  affair 
amongst  themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

Why  I  place  the  pan  upon  tressels  suspended  over  the  hive 
is  this  :  When  the  pan  (perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  it  :8 
now  brought  into  play  to  ward  off  treacherous  storms  whilst 
one  is  a-bed  and  asleep),  rests  upon  the  hive,  a  sensation  is 
created  throughout  in  taking  it  off,  and  the  bees  immediately 
begin  to  rush  from  beneath  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  ;  and 
be  as  quick  as  one  will,  it  takes  a  degree  of  time  before  one  can 
release  the  pan  from  one's  hands  to  lift  the  hive  on  to  its  stand, 
by  which  time  the  bees  are  become  thick  on  the  boitoni  of  the 
hive,  and  numbers  of  them  would  become  crushed  upon  the 
board,  for  it  will  not  do  to  place  wedges  in  this  instmce,  a; 
neighbourly  visiting  must  certainly  now  be  dispensed  with.  The 
pan  and  the  tressels  can  be  quietly  removed  without  the  bees 
gaining  the  least  inkling,  and  their  hive  is  caught  up  and  placed 
upon  the  board  quick  as  thought,  so  as  not  to  endanger  one  of 
their  lives. 

I  arose  at  five  o'clock  next  morning,  and  placed  the  hive  and 
united  colony  upon  its  pedestal  in  the  manner  just  described, 
when  I  counted  about  one  hundred  dead  combatants  upon  the 
cloth,  but  no  queen  was  to  be  found  amongst  them.  I  espied 
her  cast  out  dead  from  the  hive  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 
No  fighting  took  place  after  the  bees  were  placed  on  their  stand. 
Previously,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  I  cut  out  the  combs  and  united  the 
two  previously  united  casts  of  the  20th  and  26th  of  July,  to 
age  1,  as  I  previously  said  I  should  ;  but  instead  of  the  20  lbs.  of 
honey  which  I  anticipated,  I  had  10  lbs.  only,  owing  to  the  wet 
and  unfavourable  time  we  experienced  during  July  :  therefore, 
my  honey  produce  this  year  is  40  lbs.,  of  run  honey,  and  47  7  lbs. 
of  first  quality  honeycomb  in  supers,  872  lbs.  in  all.  There  was 
a  considerable  quantity  of  bee-brood  in  tho  combs  of  this  hive, 
which  I  adjusted  in  a  Payne's  straw  super  and  placed  on  age  1, 
when  the  pollen-carriers  soon  gave  mo  to  understand  what  they 
were  intent  upon.  I  could,  and  I  did  intend  to  take  age  3, 
which  would  now  produce  me  40  lbs.  more  of  honey  ;  but  it  is 
so  strong  and  vigorous,  and  considering  that  next  season,  ac- 
cording to  reasonable  anticipation,  is  likely  to  produce  a  good 
sycamore  blossom,  I  shall  do  as  the  ladies  are  allowed  to  do — 
change  my  mind  on  account  of  the  better  prospect.— Upwaeds 
and  Onwaeds. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DESTRUCTION   OF   SMALL  BIRDS. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Martin,  sen.,  Reigate 
to  the  Reigate  Natural  History  Club  : — 

The  Frt-nch  are  great  eaters  of  bread  ;  the  supply  and  the 
price  of  that  article  of  diet  are,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  country.  The  people  of  Paris  itself, 
it  is  well  known,  are  especially  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  France,  notwithstanding  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  is  much  grumbling  among  them. 

Their  consumption  of  animal  food  is  much  less  than  in 
England  ;  and  beef  and  mutton  being  dear,  there  is  a  destruction 
of  small  birds  constantly  going  on,  which  they  cook  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  them  for  the  table.  They  are  not  only  shot, 
but  caught  and  trapped  in  every  possible  way  for  food. 

The  destruction  of  the  small  birds  has  gone  on  increasing,  and 
in  a  corresponding  ratio  has  proceeded  the  increase  of  those 
insects  and  reptiles  which  prey  on  the  crops  of  grain  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  food  ;  and  on  these  insect  tribes  the  small 
birds  live.  To  that  degree  of  alarm  has  the  public  mind  been 
brought,  that  inquiry  and  investigation  have  been  instituted, 
and  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  beau- 
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tiful  feathered  songsters  may,  if  continued,  lead  to  something 
like  positive  famine. 

In  England  we  do  not  condescend  to  eat  those  beautiful  little 
creatures.  We  eat  no  lairds  of  less  size  than  the  Pigeon,  or  the 
Partridge,  or  the  Snipe,  or  the  Woodcock.  But  in  France, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  however  small,  comes  amiss  to 
he  French. 

The  translation  of  the  document  in  question  having  been 
printed  in  the  Times,  it  has  been  reprinted  in  other  newspupeis, 
as  also  in  the  Zoologist,  a  periodical  which  we  take  in,  leading  to 
much  discussion  in  the  journals  with  the  view  to  correct  the 
popular  errors  which  too  much  prevail  in  this  country  as  to  the 
influences  these  useful  and  beautiful  creatures,  the  birds,  exert 
on  other  animal  and  vegetable  organisations. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  truth  that  in  the  Divine  government 
the  arrangements  of  the  Almighty,  in  His  perfect  wisdom,  are 
adapted  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  among  living  beings,  so  that 
there  shall  be  a  due  proportion  of  each  in  their  proper  places, 
not  requiring  the  aid  of  us  poor,  fallible  creatures,  in  the  full- 
ness of  our  self-conceit,  to  adjust  the  balance. 

Although  the  Sparrows  levy  a  small  contribution  on  the 
farmer's  grain,  yet  the  far  greater  portion  of  their  food  is  from 
injurious  insects,  and  the  whole  of  the  food  they  give  their  young 
is  from  the  tribe  of  insects.  At  the  beginning  of  the  world  man 
■would  have  succumbed  in  the  unequal  struggle  if  God  had  not 
given  him  in  the  bird  a  powerful  auxiliary,  a  faithful  ally,  which 
wonderfully  accomplishes  the  task  which  man  is  incapable  of 
performing— iu  fact,  against  his  enemies  of  the  insect  world  man 
would  be  powerless  without  the  bird. 

If  the  Sparrows  and  the  Rooks  make  us  pay  very  moderately 
for  their  services,  all  other  birds,  the  Pigeon  excepted,  are  de- 
vourers  of  insects,  and  render  us  gratuitous  services.  Among 
thein  are  nocturnal  birds,  as  the  Barn  Owl,  Bats,  and  others, 
which  ignorance  foolishly  persecutes.  The  Woodpecker,  the 
various  species  of  the  Swallow,  the  charming  songster  of  the 
fields,  the  Nightingale,  Black  Caps,  Redbreasts,  Redstarts, 
Wajjtails,  Larks,  Wrens,  and  other  small  birds,  render  most 
invaluable  services.  As  an  example  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
useful  creatures,  ten  Swallows  were  killed,  and  in  their  stomachs 
were  found  the  remains  of  5182  insects,  giving  to  each  bird  518 
insects  destroyed  ;  analagous  results  attend  the  Hedge  Sparrows. 
With  respect  to  our  formidable  enemies,  the  cockchafer  and  a 
host  of  others,  the  cockchafer  deposits  from  70  to  100  eggs 
at  a  time,  which  are  soon  transformed  into  white  grubs,  which 
for  two  or  three  years  live  on  the  roots  of  our  most  valuable 
vegetables.  The  weevil  produces  from  70  to  90  eggs,  which, 
laid  in  bo  many  grains  of  corn  become  larvae  that  eat  them 
all  up. 

"  thus  the  bird  can  live  without  man,  but  man  cannot  live 
without  the  bird."  Common  sense  and  right-minded  men 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  man,  grateful  for  the  in- 
valuable services  of  these  friends  and  faithful  allies,  as  small 
birds,  would  take  them  under  his  special  protection  ;  yet  man, 
by  a  stiange  blindness  and  ignorance,  is  often  the  greatest  enemy 
of  these  gentle  and  beautiful  creatures,  and  as  if  it  was  not 
enough  that  we  should  from  sheer  ignorance  carry  on  this  war 
of  extermination,  parents  allow  their  boys  in  their  bird-nesting 
sports  to  rob  the  nests  of  their  eggs,  and  frequently  of  theyounu 
birds — a  senseless  and  useless  sport,  as  usually  pursued,  and, 
without  spurious  or  sentimental  feeling,  we  may  fairly  suppose 
some  pain  to  the  little  parents  in  the  bereavement. 

We  see  in  domesticated  birds  the  anxious  assiduity  with  which 
the  hens  particularly  care  for  and  foster  their  young— how  much 
and  with  what  sedulous  care  the  common  hen  bird  shelters  her 
chickens  under  her  wings.  With  a  similar  instinctive  affection 
we  may  fairly  suppose  the  birds  in  the  hedges  feed  and  cherish 
their  young,  and  we  ought  to  feel  the  cri.elty  inflicted  on  the 
poor  In  tie  creatures  by  the  thoughtless  and  wilful  boy  who  robs 
the  nest  generally  from  mere  wantonness,  or  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. Bird-nesting  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  tolerated  ;  and 
the  clergy,  with  the  schoolmaster,  should  be  enabled  to  impart 
useful  and  humane  knowledge  on  these  subjects  of  natural 
history  to  their  pupils. 

That  these  defenceless  little  creatures  have  been  enabled  to 
survive  this  grievous  warfare  is  one  of  the  mysteries  only  to  be 
explained  by  the  wonderful  goodness  of  God,  who  incessantly 
redeems  and  corrects  the  errors  and  faults  of  that  fallible 
creature,  man. 

In  All  the  Year  Bound,  a  popular  periodical,  is  a  facetious 
version  of  the  French  report,  in  the  f<  rm  of  a  congress  of  birds 


— Sir  Robert  Redbreast,  E.G.—  i.e.,  Knightof  the  Garden,  in  the 
chair,  by  acclamation  of  wings. 

The  version  of  the  French  document  is  pleasantly  written,  and 
is  agreeable  in  perusal  fur  the  genera]  readers,  as  stating  the 
ravages  as  respects  all  vegetable  productions  bymiri.ds  of 
insects,  all  endued  with  prodigious  fecundity,  and  living  ex- 
clusively on  valuable  vegetable  productions;  among  them,  wheat 
and  other  corn  plants  are  destroyed  at  the  root  by  the  grub  of 
the  cockchafer  and  by  other  vermin  ;  in  the  grain  by  the  weevil. 
The  cruciferous  plants,  as  the  turnips,  by  other  insects  ;  others 
take  up  tlieir  abede  in  the  pod  of  beans,  peas,  and  lentils. 

At  bottom  the  vital  sap  is  intercepted  by  underground  and 
burrowing  insects.  After  these,  mice  and  rats  expect  their 
share,  so  that  nearly  balf  a  crop  may  be  lost  but  for  our  friends, 
the  small  birds. 

Those  who  have  travelled  through  France,  even  merely  to 
Paris,  must  have  observed  almost  all  the  land  are  open  fields, 
with  few  living  hedgcB,  and,  therefore,  affording  but  little  shelter 
for  small  birds. 

Those  who  travel  at  home  observe  the  continual  grubbing  of 
hedgerows,  and  laving  small  fields  together  to  make  large  ones, 
to  have  more  land  under  the  plough,  which,  considering  tint  we 
are  large  importers  of  grain,  can  hardly  be  disapproved,  although 
we  must  lament  the  diminution  of  shelter  and  protection  for  our 
little  aud  invaluable  friends,  the  birds. 

In  all  probability  the  French  government  will  have  stringent 
measures  to  restrain  the  wholesale  destruction  of  small  birds. 
In  this  country  we  shall  rely  nu  gentle  moral  reason  and  suasion 
to  effect  the  same  objects  ;  and  in  the  hope  of  the  entire  discon- 
tinuance of  the  "Sparrow  clubs,"  the  patrons  and  promoters  of 
which  will  be  assured  that  they  are  making  a  sad  mistake  in  the 
destruction  of  little  creature--,  which,  living  partly  on  grain,  repay 
the  gaidener  and  the  farmer  tenfold  by  feeding  much  more  on 
those  minute  animals,  many  of  them  too  small  to  be  visible  to 
the  human  eye  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  but  visible  to 
those  quick-sighted  birds,  as  well  as  the  grubs,  caterpillars,  and 
all  other  animalcules  which  prey  on  and  destroy  the  products  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture. 


VARIETIES. 

Sawdust  as  a  Fiiek  op  Ahuoxia. — Sawdust  is  one  of  the 
very  best  absorbents  for  liquid  manure.  Mixed  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  the  fixing  the 
ammonia  which  is  given  off  in  stables.  The  following  experi- 
ments have  been  put  on  record  : — A  shallow  basin,  in  which 
sawdust,  moistened  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  was  spread, 
was  hung  up  in  a  stable,  and,  in  the  cours  -  of  three  weeks,  all 
the  acid  in  the  sawdust  was  completely  neutralised  by  the  am- 
monia in  the  air  of  the  stable,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  was  formed  in  this  manner.  Ft>r  this  rea- 
son sawdust  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  is  recommended  as  a 
means  of  keeping  stables  sweet  and  wholesome.  The  acid  should 
be  diluted  with  forty-five  times  its  Lulk  of  water  before  it  is 
applied  to  the  sawdust.  Just  enough  should  be  applied  to 
make  the  sawdust  feel  damp.  On  account  of  its  porosity,  saw- 
dust retains  the  acid  very  perfectly,  and  presents  a  large  surface 
for  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia. — (London  Revietc.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Tri5!ming  Spanish  Fowls  'Ignoramus).-  Fluckin?  out  (he  feathers  over 
ihf  (.->e  <>f  .t  S]  ;uii-h  u>\\\  would  rot  only  disqualify  the  pen,  if  tit 
subject  you  to  the  -licence  of  bovine  the  fact  written  on  a  card  and  stuck  up 
gainst  the  i  en.  The  object  of  pnul  ry  exhibitions  isto  promote  the  breeding 
Of  fowls  having  particular  required  points  naturally,  not  by  trimming. 

Warmisg  a  Roost  house   fok   Bantams  [C.    Thompson). — We  are  not 

friendly  to  any  artificial  heat  in  t"he  way  of  stoves  or  hot-waUi  pi  es  for 
poultry.  \Ve  are  quite  nnaftle  'o  state  what  degree  of  cold  will  kill  them,  as, 
although  such  frosts  as  w.  h .«1  t««  vears  since  will  spoil  combs  and  freeze 
to.s,  iei  w-  ne-er  lo-t  one  fowl  by  it.  If  on  a  bare  spot  without  shelter, 
hard  frost  and  east  winds  will  kill  oultry  ;  but  when  they  can  find  shelter, 
and,  above  all,  where  tluy  are  well  (ed,  cold  will  not  hurt  them.  Injury  is 
far  n  orchkclyto  result  when  'hey  leave  a  heated  place  for  a  cold  atmosphere. 
Any  extra  warmth  sho  Id  be  given  by  extra  feeding. 

Guinea  Fnwis  (A  9uo*rriber).-  One  paragraph  from  6nr  "  Poultry  Bodk 

ior  the  Manv,"answ  ra  both  yom  queries.  "Thevpair:  thereto' e  an  equal 
numbei  of  each  sex  must  be  kept  It  is  the  hen  only  which  utters  the 
peculiar  cry  of  '  Come  back.'  The  note  or  the  cock  bird  is  a  kind  of  wail.1* 
You  can  have  the  book  free  by  po-t  from  our  office  by  sending  seven  penny 
postage  stamps  with  your  direction. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day      Day 


JANUARY  21— 27,1:-G2. 


Weather  near  London  in  1861. 
Barometer.       Thermom.    Wind,     jncne'" 


Sun's  declin.  19°  54'  8. 
Gastrolobiunl  acutum. 
Heliotrope. 


3(1  42S-80.3T6 
30.361-302.i0 
30  215-30.126 
i  alnifolia.  [1S5S.    30.021-20.683 

Conv.  St.  Paul.     Pes.  Royal  m.    29.890-29.851 
3  Sunday  aftek  Epiphany.  30.288-30.137 

Geraniums.  30.199-30.169 


44  2S 
II  }2 
37-  27 
48-39 
53—40 
55—41 
56—47 


S.W. 
W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 


Sun 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sets. 

m.      h. 

m.     h. 

50  af  7 

27  af  4 

55      7 

29      4 

54       7 

31      4 

52       7 

33      4 

51       7 

34      4 

50       7 

36      4 

49       7 

3S      4 

Moon 

Rises     Moon's 
and  Sets      Age. 


m. 

40 

h.i 

1! 

lnorn. 

3 

1 

23 

2 

43 

3 

S3 

4 

51 

6 

Clod 

before 
Sun. 


..  jr  the  Week.— At  Chiswiek,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-live  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  31x44.0'  and  31.7'  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  58",  occurred  on  the  23rd  in  1834;  and  the  lowest  oold,  7°, 
on  the  26th  in  1838.      During  the  period  129  days  were  fine,  and  on  109  rain  fell. 


THE  PROCESS   OF  FERTILISATION'. 

INNINGIA,  and  not 
Limniingia  (as  printed 
at  page  310),  was  the 
broken-down  family 
which  was  the  cause 
and  precurser  of  the 
present  race  of  Glox- 
inias. At  that  time 
there 'were  only  two 
kinds  of  Gloxinias  in 
cultivation — the  then 
recently  -  introduced 
Gloxinia  speciosa,  and 
the  oldest  of  them  all, 
the  Gloxiuia  maculata.  Both  would  seed  very  freely,  each 
by  its  own  pollen,  but  neither  would  unite  by  the  polleu 
of  the  other.  Both  were  favourites  with  gardeners  who 
felt  a  family-like  loss  at  their  want  of  reciprocity  ;  when 
one  of  them,  the  said  gardeners,  stepped  out  of  the  ranks 
and  turned  a  rank  radical,  turned  also  the  genus  Sin- 
ningia  through  Sinningia  maculata  to  a  botanical  fig- 
ment, united  it  by  its  pollen  with  the  newer  Gloxinia 
speciosa  which  produced  glauca  or  glaucescens,  the 
parent  of  the  present  race  of  garden  Gloxinias.  It 
may  be  stated  as  an  historical  fact,  that  the  raiser  of 
glaucescens  thought  so  little  of  it  that  he  turned  out 
some  scores  of  "  roots  "  of  it  with  the  garden  rubbish, 
the  rubbish  was  trampled  by  cattle,  and  most  of  the 
Gloxinia  bulbs  were  thus  destroyed.  One  plant  was 
kept  to  prove  the  cross.  Mr.  Low,  sen.,  of  the  firm 
from  Clapton,  saw  that  plant,  and  picked  out  some 
"roots  "  from  the  cattle  track,  sold  the  first  three  of  them 
to  Messrs.  Glenny  and  Harris,  and  to  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
for  21s.  each.  Just  think  of  that  when  you  have  a  cross 
seedling  which  may  not  be  worth  picking  up  on  the 
street ;  if  it  is  not  a  barren  one  never  mind  its  present 
looks,  give  up  a  florist's  notion  at  once,  and  call  it  the 
progenitor  of  some  prodigious  good  thing,  and  the  very 
daring  will  help  to  bring  your  prospects  to  good  accour.t. 
Before  the  first  crossed  Fuchsia  was  in  the  market,  in 
1836,  it  was  clearly  proved,  and  agreed  upon  l>y  all  prac- 
tical who  had  seen  the  proofs,  that  the  Mexican  species 
gracilis,  virgata,  eonica,  elegans,  globosa,  and  macro- 
stemon,  were  all  convertible,  the  one  for  the  other,  as  the 
merest  varieties  of  garden  seedlings — say  Asters  or 
Poppies.  And  not  only  so,  but  that  excorticata  of  New 
Zealand,  and  discolor  of  Port  Famine,  with  the  wood  of 
which  Mr.  Darwin  had  to  cook  his  onn  meals  when  on 
that  station,  could  be  produced  by  the  mixtures  of 
Mexican  kinds.  Even  the  most  dissimilar  kind  in  the 
family,  the  Fuchsia  arborescens,  crossed  with  some  one 
of  the  Mexican  fry,  and  produced  a  weeping  Fuchsia, 
which  trailed  on  the  ground  like  a  Strawberry,  as  I  can 
vouch  for.  as  it  appeared  among  my  own  seedlings.  Two 
very  good  chances  of  two  new  races  had  been  let  slip  in 
Fuchsia. 

An  entire  new  race  of  Fuchsias  might  yet  be  had,  to 
No.  43.— Vol.  II.,  New  Seeks. 


bloom  exactly  as  does  the  common  Laurustinus.  The 
second  would  be  less  easily  obtained,  and  the  primitive 
moves  for  finding  it  are  now  too  far  from  my  mark. 
Fuchsia  fulgens  and  corymbiflora  never  well  agreed  in 
crossing  the  species  of  former  days,  the  foliage  was  too 
coarse,  and  could  not  be  subdued— at  least  so  it  was  said  ; 
but  perseverance  never  tried  to  prove  the  question,  and 
if  we  lost  aught  by  that  means,  just  put  it  down  in  the 
book  against  the  florists'  account.  One  thing  the  long 
Fuchsias  had  done,  but  ten  to  one  if  ever  you  heard  of  it 
to  this  day — it  made  dissenters  of  one-half  of  the  gar- 
deners who  knew  it,  and  of  every  one  of  the  practical 
crossers.  Isay  practical  erossers,  for  at  that  time  we  had 
many  fancy  men  in  the  line  of  crossing  ;  that  was  a  fancy 
which  could  do  any  fancy  thing  without  doing  it  at  all. 
What  they  dissented  about  was  the  way  some  botanists 
said  the  pollen  grains  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of 
the  seed-pods,  and  to  all  or  so  many  of  the  yet  unfer- 
tilised seeds  in  embryo. 

It  has  been  said  by  learned  men,  and  meu  more 
learned  oelieve  the  thing  to  this  hour,  that  the  pollen 
lias  the  power  to  separate  itself  into  minute  grains  when 
it  is  sticking  fast  as  in  a  pitch-plaster,  on  the  summit  of 
a  viscous,  or  clammy,  or  sticky  stigma,  and  that  these 
minute  grains  of  pollen  go  through  very  small  tubes  in 
the  style  as  bullets  go  into  Minnie  rifles,  or  sink  down 
by  their  own  weight  through  the  said  tubes,  as  one  might 
say.  From  the  bottom  of  the  style  in  flowers,  there  is  a 
bridge  across  to  the  seeds,  which  they  call  the  placenta, 
or  plain  bridge  as  one  might  say.  How  the  pollen  grains 
got  over  the  bridge,  or  got  along  it,  no  one  could  ever 
tell  ;  but  some  oue  certainly  said  he  saw  with  a  glass  the 
pollen  grain  going  down  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  aud  if 
lie  had  paid  the  toll  he  might  just  as  likely  have  seen  the 
grain  of  pollen  pass  along  the  bridge  and  stop  at  the 
door  o'  the  seed  itself  till  it  was  admitted.  All  the  men 
who  were  practically  engaged  on  crossing  found  a  great 
difficulty  in  believing  this  story.  They  put  the  question 
thus — l)o  you  suppose  that  by  a  beat  to  the  tails  of  a 
miller's  coat  which  blew  the  dust  on  to  the  side  of  a  tar 
barrel  fresh  from  the  filling,  the  nearest  thing  we  cm 
think  of  to  liken  to  the  dust  of  the  pollen  on  to  the  point 
of  the  style,  would  give  the  property  to  the  dust  to 
separate  itself  into  distinct  grains  like  small  shot  in  a 
pouch  or  belt  ? 

Another  version  of  this  wonder  was,  that  each  grain  of 
pollen,  as  it  stuck  in  the  clammy  juice  on  the  stigma, 
had  the  power  of  forming  a  tube  which  reached  from  the 
stigma  to  the  ovary,  and  so  impregnated  the  seeds.  In 
that  case  the  late  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic 
Garden,  had  a  bulb  called  Hymenocallis  pedalis,  in 
which  the  style  was  a  foot  long,  and  it  had  been  men- 
tioned as  a  case  of  extreme  probability  that  a  body  so 
small  as  a  grain  of  pollen  could,  from  its  own  bulk,  pro- 
duce a  tube  of  so  much  length  ;  but  that  bulb  was  litt'e 
known  at  the  time  to  gardeners,  though  it  had  been 
figured  indifferently  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the 
"  Botanical  Register,"  plate  1641.  It  was  not  till  the 
long-tubed  Fuchsias  were  in  cultivation  that  gardeners, 
No.  695.— Yol.  XXVI.,  Ohd  Sebies. 
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wl  o  were  acquainted  with  crossing,  could  see  the  full  force  of 
the  difficulty  which  attended  those  explanations  of  the  means 
by  which  the  virtue  of  the  pollen  reached  the  ovules.  Then, 
although  they  could  not  gainsay  it,  they  would  not  assent  to  it  ; 
and  the  sum  of  their  objections  was  thus  expressed — that  in  all 
the  wonderful  contrivances  of  Almighty  wisdom  to  effect  appa- 
rently difficult  purposes,  they  had  perceived  that  no  unnecessary 
complication  of  machinery  was  used. 

The  question  how  the  influence  of  the  pollen  reaches  the 
ovary  is  yet  in  that  same  position,  save  and  except  that  most 
gardeners  believe  in  the  mode  I  once  explained  in  these  pages — a 
mere  guess  however — that  the  pollen  grains  burst  on  coming  in 
coi.ta.ct  with  the  gummy  fluid  on  the  stigma,  and  that  the 
contents  of  the  pollen  grains,  like  melted  sugar  in  water,  get 
into  the  circulation  like  the  rest  of  the  juices  of  a  plant  ;  and 
seeing  that  every  product  of  a  plant  depended  on  some  part  or 
other  of  the  circulation  of  that  plant — the  last  produced,  the 
vitality  of  the  seed  must  also  depend  on  a  part  of  the  circulation. 
Rut  whether  any  of  these  theories  of  the  way  seeds  arc  fertilised 
be  the  correct  one,  no  one  as  far  as  I  know  can  tell.  The  pro- 
bability ic,  that  each  party  is  well  satisfied  with  their  own  way  of 
explaining  the  subject,  and  glad  enough  to  hold  aloof  from  a 
very  difficult  problem. 

Rare  bulbs  being  so  scarce  and  so  little  known  to  the  public, 
it  would  be  of  small  practical  value  to  enumerate  all  that  is  known 
about  their  capacity  for  crossing.  Not  at  present  at  all  events. 
But  there  is  one  more  subject  connected  with  crossing  wdiieh  has 
not  yet  had  the  advantage  of  a  public  discussion.  There  are 
more  stages  than  one  in  the  process  of  fertilisation,  though, 
hitherto,  the  work  lias  been  spoken  of  and  written  about  as  if 
the  whole  process  consisted  of  one  event.  But  the  seed-pod  is, 
in  it  were,  the  first  part  to  take  its  own  share  of  the  process  of 
cros-ing.  You  may  fertilise  a  seed-pod  so  to  speak,  and  not 
have  a  single  seed  in  it,  nor  the  appearance  of  one  ;  and  yet  with- 
out the  crossing,  or,  at  least,  the  application  of  pollen,  that  pod 
would  never  have  gone  on  to  maturity,  but  fall  off  with  the 
falling  of  the  flower.  In  the  second  stage  of  fertilisation  you 
only  quicken  the  lobes  or  substance  of  the  seed.  If  it  were  a 
Pea  it  was  made  for  the  pot  only — there  was  no  quickening  of  the 
germ  within  it.  The  different  sections  of  Hibiscus,  and  of  Cactus, 
and  some  others,  are  well-known  instances  to  hybridisers  of  this 
Far-and -no-farther  quickening  when  members  of  the  sections  are 
approached  by  pollen. 

These  two  stages  in  the  fertilising  process  are  quite  common. 
T  told  you  not  long  since  how  I  saved  10s.  clear  from  a  know- 
ledge of  that  fact.  I  would  not  pay  down  for  two  seeds  of 
Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium  till  I  had  ascertained  if  the  pro- 
cess of  fertilising  them  was  complete  or  not,  and,  as  it  happened, 
the  two  first  stages  of  the  process  had  been  reached,  but  that 
is  very  rare  indeed  in  the  Geranium  order,  as  far  as  I  have 
had  dealings  with  the  members.  I  have  only  one  more  such 
instance  among  Geraniums  which  I  can  call  to  mind,  and  how  it 
happened  throws  a  glimmer  on  the  art  of  the  cross-breeder.  I 
*vell  recollect  having  had  a  fine  seedling  open  its  first  flowers  late 
iu  Octoher,  and  although  it  is  foolish  work  to  cross  the  first 
Sowers  of  a  very  young  seedling  in  June,  or,  say  in  the  best  of 
weather,  I  could  not  keep  down  the  ruling  passion.  I  ripened 
several  pods  from  that  cros->,  but  none  of  the  seeds  had  the  germ 
of  life  quickened  or  fertilised,  and,  of  course,  they  did  not  sprout. 

Tlie  old  Alstromeria  pelcgrina  will  ripen  its  seed-pod,  and 
s  ime  fc*  apparently  ripened  seeds  if  you  touch  it  with  the  pollen 
of  any  of  its  nearest  allies  ;  but  you,  or  at  least  I,  could  never 
get  a  crossed  seed  from  that  Alstromeria  to  sprout.  Hookeriana 
i<  the  next  nearest  to  doing  the  same;  but  I  believe  the  whole 
genus  will  give  more  or  less  evidence  of  the  fact  that  full  fer- 
nlisitn.n  consists  of  more  than  one  process  of  nature.  Then 
what  you  read  in  books  about  the  pod  beginning  to  swell  at 
suoh  and  such  a  time  after  the  pollen  takes  effect  is  only  one 
pf  those  fictions  which  are  founded  on  facts;  the  case  is  as  is 
sud  generally,  but  not  always. 

The  lesson  to  learn  from  the  fact  that  pods  and  seeds  do 
swi  11  and  ripen  sometimes  without  the  germ  having  been  fer- 
tilised ;s  this — that  you  phould  apply  the  pollen  in  such  doubt- 
id  cases  four  or  five  times  the  s'ime  day  ;  for  there  never  was 
-.i  h  a  thing  as  a  stigma  getting  fit  a  second  time,  or  after  a 
lay's  interval.  But  as  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  there  are 
li  ee  if  not  four  degrees  in  the  quickening  process,  we  may  be 
reused  for  supposing  that  more  pollen  and  most  pollen  will 
lush  the  degrees  farther  and  farthest  if  we  apply  it  in  time — 
nnt  is,  ere  the  first  and  final  moisture  on  the  stigma  is  dried 


up  ;  and  those  which  never  show  the  moisture  are  more  safe, 
one  would  think,  if  all  'he  pollen  it  needs  has  been  collected  on 
the  same  ilnv,  or  at  'lie  farthest  on  the  morrow. 

But,  to  go  still  closer  to  the  practice.  When  you  see  a  chance 
like  this,  what,  do  you  suppose  would  have  been  the  result  if 
Mr.  Smith,  of  York,  had  applied  the  pollen  of  the  Golden 
Chain  on  Mangles'  Variegated  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
again  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  again  after  he 
had  his  dinner — say  two  o'clock,  and  last  of  all  just  before  ho 
went  in  to  tea?  Just  think  this  over  in  your  own  mind. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  very  bait  for  the  hook  to  catch  some  one 
to  our  ways  of  crossing  without  being  cross  ourselves.  Every- 
body likes  flowers,  but  none  half  so  much  as  those  who  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  nature  about  their  origin  and  the  ways  to  improve 
them. 

This,  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  impregnation  of  seeds 
and  seed-pods  is  effected  in  some  plants,  has  been  prominently 
brought  to  mv  recollection  by  a  pamphlet  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Darwin.  It  is  from  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnajan  Society  for  1862,"  and  treats 
"on  the  two  forms,  or  dimorphic  condition  in  the  species  of 
Primula,  and  on  their  remarkable  sexual  relations."  A  course 
of  interesting  experiments  by  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  "pin-eyed" 
and  "thrum-eyed"  kinds  of  Primulas,  and  how  (he  reversed 
position  of  the  style  and  stamens  in  these  flowers  affects  the 
number  or  the  quantity  of  seeds  which  they  produce. 

Referring  to  Cowslips  and  Primroses,  Mr.  Darwin  found  that 
"the  two  forms  esist  in  the  wild  state  in  about  equal  numbers  ;" 
also  "that  the  existence  of  the  two  forms  is  very  general,  if  not 
universal,  in  the  genus  Primula."  In  every  case  which  he  tried 
he  found  that  the  "pin-eyed,"  or  long-styled  plants,  produced  a 
less  number,  or  quantity,  of  seeds  than  the  "  thrum-eyed,"  or 
short-style  ones.  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  "  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference is,  that  when  the  corolla  of  the  long-styled  plants  falls 
off,  the  shorter  stamens  near  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  neces- 
sarily dragged  over  the  stigma,  and  leave  pollen  on  it ; 

whereas,  in  the  short-styled  flowers,  the  stamens  are  seated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  and  in  falling  off  do  not  brush  over 
the  lowly-seated  stigma." 

This  is  just  the  opinion  I  hare  been  advocating,  the  less  pollen 
the  fewer  seeds,  or  the  still  fewer  number  of  the  stages  of  fertili- 
sation. Here,  then,  is  where  practice  and  science  are  brought 
face  to  face  on  equal  grounds.  The  deductions  which  Mr. 
Darwin  draws  from  this  subject  are,  like  others  of  his  reasoning 
powers,  most  profound,  and  very  interesting ;  but  I  must  here 
refer  the  reader  to  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Liunrean  Society" 
aforesaid,  and  ask  the  question,  Would  not  the  repeated  applica- 
tion of  tlie  pollen,  as  above,  have  the  effect  of  making  up  the 
deficiencies  in  all  the  cases  mentioned  both  by  Mr.  Darwin  and 
bv  Qan-tner?  D.Beaton. 


ICE-HOUSES,    AND    THE    CONDITIONS 
NECESSARY  FOE  KEEPING  ICE. 

Theke  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  horticultural  department 
on  which  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  ice.  So  diametrically  opposite  are  the  views  taken  on 
this  subject,  that  the  inexperienced  public  may,  naturally 
enough,  feel  puzzled  which  way  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
opinions  given.  The  difficulties  in  the  matter  are  these  : — An 
experiment  can  only  be  made  once  a-year,  and  it  sometimes 
happens,  perhaps,  to  be  made  under  such  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  as  to  have  more  influence  on  the  result 
than  the  practical  operator  gives  it  credit  for ;  and  the  blame 
or  credit,  whichever  it  may  happen  to  be,  is  all  absorbed  in 
the  one  feature  or  mode  of  treatment  in  which  tlie  usual  course 
of  ice-keeping  is  departed  from.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mr.  A 
salts  his  ice  in  1852,  and  finds  it  keeps  better  than  it  did  the 
year  before,  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  ice-house  was 
supplying  his  family  several  months  earlier  in  1S51  than  was 
required  in  1852.  Another  puts  straw  around  one  year  with 
a  like  result,  and  numberless  experiments  are  being  made  vrar 
after  year,  with  results  more  or  less  conflicting,  so  that  a  few 
notes  on  the  treatment  ice  received  in  years  gone  by,  as  well 
as  the  views  held  about  it  at  the  present  day,  will,  perhaps, 
be  the  best  way  to  explain  the  matter. 

I  believe  if  we  trace  the  history  of  ice-keeping  by  artificial 
means  to  its  original  soime,  we  shall  find  that  large  heaps  of 
it  piled  up  in  some  shady  situation  to  have  been  the  first  method 
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taken.  Certainly  the  plan  was  not  uncommon  about  the  time 
that  "  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine "  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1824,  and  it  is  only  taking  a  lesson  out  of  Nature's 
book  by  adopting  that  plan.  Drifted  snow  passes  over  the 
ledge  of  some  rocky  precipice  into  some  ravine  or  hollow  ; 
remains  there  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  according  to  its 
quantity  and  the  situation  it  is  placed  in,  the  climate,  and  other 
conditions.  Some  of  these  are  so  favourable,  that  snow  is 
often  preserved  a  long  time  in  a  natural  way  Only  about  six 
years  ago,  a  quantity  of  snow  was  taken  out  of  a  chalk-pit  a 
few  miles  from  here  (Kent)  towards  the  end  of  June,  that  had 
been  drifted  into  that  position.  I  have  known  a  north  wind 
drive  the  snow  into  the  recesses  on  the  southern  side  of  a  ridge, 
and  have  seen  it  lie  glittering  in  the  sun  for  weeks — up  to  the 
1st  May,  even  in  Kent ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  it  was  the 
large  quantity  that  took  the  longer  time  to  waste  away.  And 
so  it  is  with  lieaps  artificially  made.  If  we  took  the  trouble  to 
make  a  heap  of  pure  ice  of  anything  like  the  dimensions  of  an 
arctic  iceberg,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would  keep— i.e.,  a  part 
of  it  would  keep  the  whole  year,  or  several  years,  perhaps ;  but 
reduce  that  iceberg  to  the  size  of  a  haycock,  and  see  how  Boon 
it  will  be  gone.  If  it  were  possible  to  transport  an  iceberg 
from  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
its  immense  bulk  would  require  a  considerable  time  to  melt- 
even  when  under  a  tropical  sun ;  but  it  would  dissolve  away 
quicker  there  than  it  would  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
This  is  certainly  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  it  teaches  us  that 
the  lower  the  temperature  is  the  longer  the  ice  will  keep ;  and 
assuredly  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  colder  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  it  is  kept  in  an  artificial  condition,  the  better 
and  longer  it  is  likely  to  keep.  This  is  certainly  at.  variance 
with  the  ideas  of  those  who  advise  out-door  ice-stacks,  or  well- 
ventilated  ice-houses  to  keep  it  in  ;  but  as  these  observations 
are  made  merely  to  point  out  the  condition  ice  and  snow  are 
preserved  for  lengthened  periods  in  a  natural  condition,  the 
artificial  way  may  be  treated  of  next. 

Having  said  that  out-door  stacks  of  ice  were  not  uncommon 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  manner  of  storing  ice 
away  in  a  well,  called,  perhaps  correctly  enough,  an  ice-house, 
of  the  same  construction  then  as  many  are  now,  it  becomes  us 
to  inquire  what  improvement  has  been  effected  since  that 
time.  To  this  a  qualified  answer  must  be  given.  New  ideas 
have  been  put  forth,  tried  and  exploded.  Some  time  about  1830 
salt  was  recommended  to  be  put  in  with  the  ice,  and  some 
advised  water — and  one  writer,  wishful,  perhaps,  of  attaining  a 
high  name  for  a  novel  experiment,  insisted  ou  hot  water  being 
used.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  water  I  cannot 
say.  One  thing  I  felt  certain — that  salt  did  no  good;  and  I 
inquired  through  the  gardening  periodicals  of  the  time,  and 
was  answered  to  my  satisfaction  by  the  late  Professor  Henslow, 
who  disapproved  of  salt  being  used  as  a  preservative  to  ice, 
though  to  increase  intensity  of  cold  for  a  time  it  was  recommend- 
able.  This  latter  idea  has  been  acted  upon  by  confectioners  and 
others  from  time  immemorial.  Salting  ice  at  the  time  of  storing 
it  away  has  been,  therefore,  abandoned  in  a  general  way. 

Next  came  the  question  of  drainage ;  and  if  that  be  not  effected 
sufficiently  by  the  natural  condition  of  the  ground,  all  parties 
agree  that  ice  will  not  keep  in  a  pool  of  water,  and  an  efficient 
drain  must  be  provided. 

More  latterly  the  subject  of  ventilating  ice-houses  has  been 
treated  upon,  especially  by  our  worthy  coadjutor  Mr.  Beaton  ; 
but,  although  I  have  had  a  fair  share  of  experience  in  ice-house- 
filling  and  management,  I  confess  I  should  have  great  reluctance 
in  advising  both  the  top  and  bottom  ventilation  Mr.  Beaton  speaks 
of.  If  his  view  of  the  case  be  right,  then  the  contrivers  of  those 
ingenious  apparatuses  called  refrigerators  must  be  all  wrong, 
for  all  these  are  made  with  the  express  object  of  excluding  air, 
the  best  class  of  them  doing  so  by  the  most  approved  mecha- 
nical method  for  attaining  that  object,  and  we  all  know  they 
do  keep  ice  well.  In  what  way,  then,  can  air  be  admitted  in  large 
quantities  into  an  ice-house,  to  improve  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  ice,  when  we  are  assured  by  unquestionable  evidence  that  ice 
keeps  better  in  a  box  when  shut  out  from  all  communication 
with  the  outward  atmosphere  than  when  exposed  to  it?  This 
being  so  I  can  hardly  see  in  which  way  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  shutting  out  the  external  atmosphere  from  our  ice-houses 
was  at  fault.  True,  in  some  cases  ice  kept  badly  in  some  hou-es  ; 
perhaps  from  other  causes  than  want  of  fresh  air,  and  after  con- 
siderable alteration,  including  some  mode  of  ventilation  resulting 
in  the  ice  keeping  better,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  give  the  air-hole  all 


the  credit  of  it.  But  as  examples  are  always  preferable  to  opinion 
I  will  record  some  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  notice. 

The  first  ice-house  that  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  was 
one  of  a  class  of  which  there  are,  I  believe,  hundreds  in  the 
kingdom — a  broad  well  some  12  feet  or  more  deep,  lined  with 
brickwork,  and  d  imed  over  at  top,  with  a  doorway  near  the  top 
on  the  north  side,  and  a  passage  6  feet  or  8  feet  long  leading  to 
it  with  another  outward  door,  the  whole  being  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill  facing  the  north  and  overhung  by  trees ;  iu  fact,  it 
was  in  a  wood.  I  forget  whether  there  was  any  drain  from  it  or 
not,  but  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground  would  receive  any 
amount  of  water  that  would  be  created  by  the  melted  ice.  At 
the  time  I  speak,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  customary 
after  the  ice-house  was  filled  up  late  in  the  winter,  to  plaster 
with  mortar  all  the  crevices  in  the  inner  door,  and  pile  straw 
against  it  also,  all  with  the  avowed  object  of  keeping  out  air,  and 
the  ice  kept  well  in  this  house,  as  well  as  in  that  of  any  I 
have  had  anything  to  do  with.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  plaster- 
ing-up  of  the  door  was  not  attended  to  every  time  the  house  was 
opened  ;  but  when  there  was  a  likelihood  of  its  not  being  likely 
to  be  so  for  some  days  it  was  done — the  mortar,  never  hardening, 
it  was  much  easier  done  than  might  be  expected.  I  may  also 
add  that  straw  also  was  laid  upon  the  ice,  and  at  the  time  of 
storing  it  away  straw  was  placed  against  the  sides.  Now,  all 
this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  air,  and  it  certainly 
preserved  the  ice.  The  plan  presents  nothing  novel  in  it— in 
fact,  with  a  very  slight  variation  it  is  the  same  as  is  adopted  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  the  greatest  number  of  places. 

I  now  come  to  another  case  that  came  under  my  notice,  of 
which,  however,  I  had  not  so  good  a  chance  to  see  all  the  opera- 
tion, but  witnessed  the  result  afterwards — an  ice-house  sunk  in  the 
middle  of  a  field,  the  ground  affording  but  little  undulation,  and 
it  was  not  advisable  to  have  much  of  a  mound  or  anything  to 
denote  at  a  little  distance  that  there  was  an  ice-house  there  :  con- 
sequently, the  well  or  whole  house  was  under  the  surface  with  a 
fair  covering  of  earth  over  the  top.  In  this  house  the  ice  kept 
very  badly.  lis  exposed  position  was  by  some  attributed  as 
the  cause,  while  others  thought  it  was  the  effect  of  deficient' 
drainage,  and  a  drain  was  put  in  at  a  great  expense,  and  still  the 
house  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and,  I  believe,  has  been  aban- 
doned. There  were  many  opinions  and  conjectures  about  this 
ice-house,  and  several  remedies  in  a  small  way  tried.  I  think 
leaving  the  doors  partly  open  was  one,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  this. 
Certain  it  is  that  none  of  the  means  tried  effected  the  desired 
object,  and  it  has  puzzled  me  since  to  assign  a  cause  for  its  not 
keeping  ice.  I  have  seen  one  quite  as  fully  exposed  do  it,  and 
in  ground  apparently  differing  very  little  from  the  one  in  question. 
Whether  there  was  any  spring  that  communicated  warmth  to 
the  brickwork,  and  thereby  melted  the  ice  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  Certainly  there  was  no  standing  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ice-well,  as  I  have  seen  in  another  place  that  failed,  and 
wis  cured  by  the  water  being  drained  off;  but  in  this  case 
the  evil  lay  in  something  else,  and  as  I  have  heard  of  more  than 
one  ice-house  failing  to  preserve  its  contents  as  it  ought  to 
do,  it  is  evident  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  determine 
its  keeping  or  otherwise  is  very  imperfect ;  and  I  am  un- 
willing to  believe  that  a  large  influx  and  efflux  of  air  is 
what  is  wanted.  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
the  belief  that  the  old  plan  of  excluding  it  as  much  as  can 
conveniently  be  done  was  wrong,  and  an  example  may  easily  be 
obtained.  Let  the  best  air-tight  refrigerator  be  filled  with  ice 
and  the  lid  put  down ;  at  the  same  time  let  the  like  quantity 
of  ice  of  the  same  description  be  put  into  a  deal  box  with 
numerous  holes  bored  in  its  sides,  top,  and  bottom  to  admit  the 
air  ;  place  this  box  and  the  refrigerator  side  by  side,  and  if  the 
perforated  box  keeps  the  article  longest  then  I  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  wrong. 

I  cannot  see  the  utility  of  allowing  currents  of  summer  air 
heated  to  70°  or  more  to  pass  through  an  ice-house  as  being 
likely  to  effect  any  other  object  than  cooling  that  air,  and,  of 
course,  warming  the  ice.  If  ice  had  been  a  fermenting  or  putre- 
factive body  calculated  to  generate  heat  or  noxious  gases,  I 
should  say  by  all  means  ventilate;  but  as  it  is  itself  cooler  than 
the  air  which  surrounds  it,  it  does  not  even  give  off  a  vapour. 
Damp  there  certainly  is,  and  ever  will  be  as  long  as  there  is  a 
particle  of  ice  there  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  warming  the  air 
of  the  house  by  influxes  from  the  outside  will  increase  the  damp 
in  the  same  way  as  a  warm  body  resting  on  the  cold  earth  sucks 
up  the  moisture  by  capillary  attraction.  I  cannot  see,  therefore, 
in  which   wav  mere  ventilation  can   do  otherwise  than  harm. 
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It  is  perfectly  true  that  t lie  best-contrived  house  I  have  ever 
3ccn  was  far  fioni  being  air-tight,  as  that  subtle  fluid  is  Bura  to 
find  its  way  through  most  ordinary  contrivances  in  the  door- 
fitting  and  siulling  wag  ;  and  the  little  that  gets  in  llial  WSJ  is 
■  ■  |  laoe  sweet   and  fit  to  inhale  when  the 

door  is  first  opened,  there  being,  as  I  have  stated  above,  no 
noxious  exhalations  from  ice  alone.  If  we  could  command  such 
I  of  air  as  blows  in  winter  across  the  bleak  coasts  of 
.Labrador  or  northern  Siberia,  I  Live  no  doubt  but  it  would 
improve  the  keeping  qualities  of  our  iee ;  but  when  Science 
furnishes  us  with  such  an  element,  ice-houses  may  be  dispensed 
with.  In  the  meantime  let  experiments  be  made,  and  let  these 
who  have  already  made  them  come  forward  and  publish  the 
result.  I  am  far  from  arrogating  to  myself  as  a  being  in- 
fallible, but,  on  the  contrary,  1  admit  being  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  bad  keeping  qualification  of  more  than  one  ice-house  I 
have  come  in  contact  with.  The  only  reasons  I  could  give 
were  far  from  satisfactory  to  myself,  but  there  nevertheless  may 
be  some  truth  in  the  matter.  Its  illustrations,  however,  require 
a  somewhat  lengthened  explanation,  which  I  submit  to  the 
opinion  of  those  more  capable  of  giving  a  just  one  than  I  profess 
to  be.     It  is  this  : — 

We  all  know  that  the  agent  fatal  to  ice-keeping  is  heat  ;  and 
as  water  and  similar  liquids  become  solid  when  the  atmosphere 
falls  below  32°,  in  like  manner  they  pass  again  into  the  liquid 
form  when  the  temperature  is  raised  above  32°,  and,  if  the  heat 
be  continued,  the  liquid  would  be  converted  into  a  gaseous 
vapour  and  pass  off  as  steam.  This,  however,  we  need  not 
follow  further;  only  every  reader  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  the 
steam-looking  vapour  from  spring  water  fresh  from  the  earth 
during  a  severe  trost  is  a  precisely  similar  case  to  the  steam 
from  a  hot  cup  of  tea  in  an  ordinary  room — in  both  eases  the 
liquid  giving  oil  the  vapour  being  warmer  than  the  atmosphere 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  but  the  latter,  being  the  largest  body, 
eventually  cools  it  down  to  its  own  temperature;  and  the  well 
stream,  after  running  a  certain  distance,  ceases  to  give  off  the 
steam  spoken  of,  the  water  being  cooled  down  to  a  condition 
much  ii  are*  that  ofthe-atu  ©sphere;  Now  when  the  atmosphere 
and  til  ..  it  r  are  alike  in  temperature  there  is  no  exhalation; 
and  when  the  air  becomes  the  warmer  the  water  receives  heat 
from  it,  and  river  water  in  Bummer  is  much  warmer  than  that  of 
flgs.  This  may,  pi  rhapa,  be  thought  to  have  no  relati  m 
to  ice-b  C|ing,  but  il  is  given  to  show  the  effects  produced  b'y 
heat,  which  if  ih  ii  have  todeal  with  ;  unci  the  natural 

laws  given  above  are  those  which  exercise  their  banerul  influence 
in  the  ioe-house.  Tho  small  body  supplying  heat  to  the  larger, 
&',  in  the  cases  above,  its  effects  are  lost,  or  so  unappreciable 
as  not  to  deserve  notice-;   but  where  best  is  imparted  by  a  large 

mall  cue,  its  effects,  of  course,  are  more  p«   , 
and  this  ia  ith  ice  in  an  ice-house,  as  will  be  shown. 

It  is  well-known  generally,  that  beat  is  communicated  from 
one  object  to  another  by  radiation  or  conduction.  An  open 
fire  forms  a  good  example  of  the  first  of  these,  and  the  warmth 
to  one  end  of  a  bar  of  melal  when  the  other  end  is  put 
into  ibe  fire  is  an  example  of  the  second  kind.  But  as  all  sub- 
stances are  not  alike  conductors  of  heat,  a?,  for  instance,  glass  is 
a  poor  one  compared  with  most  metals,  we  may,  perhaps,  find 
out  by  a  similar  line  of  reasoning  why  one  ice-house  keeps  ice 
badly,  and  another  one  well  by  some  aualagous  case  ;  for  as  we 
all  know  the  temperature  ot  the  earth  a  few  feet  below  the 
.surface  is  15°,  or  more,  higher  than  that  of  freezing  water,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  communication  between  the 
warmed  walls  of  the  ice-house  and  the  iee  itself  is  the  cause  of 
the  lattier  melting;  but  if  these  walls  could  be  deprived  of  their 
warmth,  and  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  34-',  or  thereabouts, 
the  loss  of  ice  would  be  much  smaller. 

Mow,  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  is  the  next  question. 
But  why  it  does  not  speedily  fall  to  32°,  is  exactly  owing  to 
its  continuing  to  i  e  ;-,.  heal  !'  om  behind  by  conduction;  and 
as  all  substances  are  not  alike  good  conductors  of  heat — glass, 
for  instance,  being  less  so  than  metals,  so  it  is  likely  there  is  the 
same  difference  in  ibe  stratum  of  the  earth  surrounding  the 
brick  casing  of  the  ice-house,  one  material  being  to  a  great 
extent  inert  in  that  way,  and  this  producing  a  good  keeping  ice- 
house, while  another  is  a  good  conductor,  and,  consequently,  by 
continually  supplying  heat,  melts  and  dissolves  the  ice.  This  I 
verilj  believe  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole  secret  ;  and  if  I  might 
venture  an  opinion  of  the  description  of  material  most  likely  to 
cause  this  maintenance  of  heat,  I  would  say  tnat  it  is  the  large 
amount  of  water  some  strata  hold,  or  are  supplied  with,  which, 


being  all  drawn  towards  the  ice-house  by  its  being  an  open  drain 
or  sink,  convey  thither  a  never-ending  stream  of  warmth,  which 
acting  on  the  ice  effects  its  destruction  much  sooner  than  if  there 
were  no  warm-water  pipes  (for  such,  in  fact,  these  rivers  of 
spring  water  really  are)  pointing  towards  it.  It  is  not  the 
mere  fact  of  damp  that  causes  this  water,  but  the  water  being 
warmer  than  the  ice  warms  the  lining  of  the  ice-house,  and  thus 
keep:  up  a  higher  temperature  than  is  compatable  with  its  pre- 
s  nation.  And  I  cannot  see  in  which  way  admilting  summer 
air  would  be  likely  to  lower  this  temperature  :  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  must  make  matters  worse.  Other  strata  may  also  act 
as  conductors  as  well  as  water,  but  the  continuous  motion  of  the 
latter,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
ice-well,  seem  to  be  the  most  likely  source  of  communicating 
heat,  even  where  no  visible  signs  of  the  spring  water  manifest 
themselves  in  the  ice-house  ;  for  we  suppose  the  outlet-drain  to 
be  in  active  working  order,  and  the  water  channels  diverging  ill 
all  directions  from  the  centre  of  attraction,  trickle  through  the 
strata  behind  the  brickwork  and  entering  the  drain  are  conveyed 
away.     Perhaps  the  worst-keeping  ice-houses  are  of  this  class. 

IN  ow,  the  next  question  is,  "What  remedy  is  there  for  an  evil  of 
tins  kind  ?  The  most  practical  one  seems  to  be  to  shut  off  the 
communication  between  the  brick  lining  of  the  ice-bouse  and  the 
ice  by  another  wall  having  a  cavity  between,  and  only  united  to 
it  by  a  few  ties  possessing  the  least  possible  conduotive  power — 
say  a  U-ineh  lining  of  brickwork  secured  at  places  about  a  foot 
ai'art,  with  slips  ol  slate,  and  allowing  a  cavity  of  about  3  inches. 
This  cavity  need  not  be  ventilated  for  any  purpose  that  I  can 
see.  There  is  nothing  inside  of  it  to  decay  ;  it  is  not  like  dry  rot 
attacking  a  timber  floor  ;  and  all  its  duties  are  to  resist  the 
tran5missiou  of  heat  from  the  earth  to  the  ice-house,  and  the 
mote  stagnant  it  is  the  more  it  is  likely  to  do  this.  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  hesitation  in  advising  this  inner  wall  or  lining  to  such 
ice-houses  as  keep  iee  badly ;  and  making  sure  that  the  drainage 
is  perfect,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  belief  that  ventilation  is 
an  item  wanted  in  preserving  such  an  article  as  ice,  which  is  de- 
stroyed by  only  one  element — heat.  By  adopting  all  means  likely 
in  aftrest  that  agent  we  are  more  likely  to  be  successful.  Most 
substances  keep  the  longest  time  when  excluded  from  the  air. 
'limber  embedded  in  a  morass  is  a  more  durable  article  than  the 
same  material  in  a  building  by  very,  many  centuries,  and  we 
have  all  heard  of  the  exhumation  of  bodies  in  perfectly  fresh 
condition  that  have  been  interred  for  hundreds  of  years.  Many 
other  examples  might  be  given,  but  I  hope  to  see  the  matter 
taken  up  by  others  who  have  bad  practical  experience  on  the 
keeping  of  ice,  as  I  by  no  means  assert  that  the  In  pothesis  h  re 
put  forth  is  entirely  right,  as  1  have  seen  enough  of  ice-keeping 
o  lean)  diffidence  in  my  own  conclusions,  that  I  hereby  invite 
others  to  give  us  their  views  on  the  matter.  I  may  also  add, 
what  is  more  practical,  at  the  same  time  not  more  satisfactory, 
that  I  have  never  been  successful  in  forming  an  ice-heap  out  ol 
doors:  those  who  have  will,  perhaps,  be  kind  enough  to  report 
the  conditions  of  their  case.  Mr.  Beaton  has  on  more  occasions 
than  one  explained  how  he  accomplished  it,  and  the  more  credit 
is  due  to  him  for  so  keeping  ice;  but  I  know  of  more  than  one 
as  well  as  myself  who  have  been  unfortunate  this  way,  so  that  I 
should  like  to  know  the  failure  as  well  as  the  successful  results 
of  the  somewhat  conflicting  opinions. — J.  Robsos". 


HEATING  BY   A  HOT- WATER  TANK— TAN  ON 
A  FLUE-GERANIUM  FLOWERS  DECAYING. 

I  hate  a  greenhouse,  12  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  6  feet  at 
front,  and  10  feet  at  back.  Would  a  tank,  Hi  feet  long,  and 
1  foot  wide  be  sufficient  to  heat  it  with  ? 

I  am  about  to  make  a  pit  for  striking  cuttings,  the  pit  will  be 
G  feet  long,  and  5  feet  wide  ;  the  tank  will  be  the  same  size. 
How  deep  should  it  be  to  hold  the  heat  for  several  hours  ? 
Would  it  be  safe  to  put  tan  on  the  flue— do  vou  think  it  would 
take  fire? 

I  have  some  Geraniums  coming  to  bloom,  and  when  the 
flower-stalks  get  about  3  inches  long  the  bloom  damps  off.  Is 
it  for  the  want  of  manure  water  ?  if  so,  what  manure  water 
should  I  use  ?— J.  W.  B. 

[A  tank  of  the  width  and  length  you  specify  will  be  sufficient 
if  0  inches  deep  ;  it  is  of  no  use  having  it  much  deeper,  for  it  will 
not  hold  the  heat  much  longer,  the  warmest  liquid  being  always 
at  the  surface.  The  furnace  and  not  the  tank  must  be  depended 
on  for  the  storehouse  of  heat. 
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A  tank  of  that  width  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  pit  for  pro- 
pagating ;  but  you  may  double  it  ami  then  it  would  do,  and  have 
one  for  bottom  and  one  for  top  heat.  We  know  nothing  of 
where  your  flue  is  to  be,  but  it  will  not  do  to  put  tan  on  it ;  it 
will  get  so  dried  if  not  turned  that  there  would  be  risks ;  if 
you  had  a  foot  of  stones,  &c.,  between  the  two  it  would  be 
difi'ert-nt. 

A  little  soot  or  superphosphate  water — say  an  ounce  to  the 
gallon,  might  help  your  Geraniums  in  fine  eunny  weather.  At 
present  we  suspect  they  are  suffering  from  too  high  a  temperature 
and  want  of  air  in  this  dull  weather.] 


writing,  and  may  not  hit  upon  exactly  what  you  want.  So  far 
as  we  understand,  the  plan  proposed  will  not  work.  You 
propose  to  divide  your  house  of  50  feet  into  two  departments— a 
hothouse,  C,  and  a  cooler  house,  d  ;  to  have  the  fire  at  A,  a  flue 


MOVING  AN"  OLD   QUICK  HEDGE. 

Will  old  Quick  move  so  as  to  form  a  good  hedge  quicker 
than  new  plants  ?  I  cut  down  an  old  hedge  near  the  ground 
last  spring,  and  it  has,  of  course,  thrown  out  abundance  of  new 
shoots.  I  am  now  going  to  grub  this,  and  1  want  to  form  a 
new  hedge.  Do  you  advise  me  to  use  this  ?  Can  you  give  me 
any  directions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  ? — B. 

[Old  White  Thorns  or  Quick— say  up  to  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  years  old,  will  remove  and  make  a  better  hedge  in  one- 
half  the  time  it  would  take  young  Quick  to  grow  to  be  a  com- 
plete hedge — that  is  to  say,  on  the  supposition  that  the  old 
Thorns  had  not  been  grubbed-up  as  you  mean  to  do  yours,  and 
that  the  land  was  well  prepared  for  them.  The  way  to  take  up 
old  Thorns  to  make  a  new  hedge  with  is  exnctly  the  same  as 
for  taking  up  Peach  trees  to  renew  a  border  or  for  potting  them. 
Every  fibre  of  the  roots  must  be  saved  as  carefully  as  if  every 
one  of  the  plants  was  worth  at  the  least  20.?.  Then,  according 
to  the  size  and  length  of  the  roots,  the  trench  for  plantmg  them 
in  should  be  made  to  give  them  full  free  room.  The  trench 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  3  feet  wide,  unless  the  soil  is  or  has 
been  recently  under  high  cultivation.  The  bottom  of  the  trench 
Bhould  be  loosened — dug,  in  fact,  to  the  depth  of  18  inches; 
and  if  the  soil  is  not  good  it  should  be  spaded  out,  and  the 
trench  filled  with  the  best  of  the  top  soil ;  and  if  you  could  give 
it  some  very  rotten  dung,  as  for  Celery  in  a  trench,  all  the 
better,  and  no  weed  should  come  within  2  feet  of  the  new  hedge 
for  the  first  three  years.  Tour  old  plants  which  you  cut  last 
spring,  and  which  are  now  in  "abundance  of  shoots,"  are  in 
the  best  possible  condition  to  remove  ;  but  you  have  not  one 
week  to  spare  in  doing  the  work,  and  if  you  do  not  get  it  all 
finished  by  the  middle  of  February  you  will  lose  one  year  and 
do  hurt  to  the  plants — it  is  now  almost  three  months  behind 
time.] 


HEATING  WITH  EAETHENWAEE  PIPES 
FOR  A  ELITE. 

I  wish  to  heat  a  range  of  glass  about  50  feet  long,  but  one- 
third  to  be  much  hotter  than  the  remainder  for  stove  plants  or 
Pines ;  one  fire  only  to  be  used.  Would  clay  pipes  10  inches  in 
diameter,  or  an  ordinary  flue  be  the  simplest  and  most  effective  ? 
If  the  pipes  went  along  three  sides  of  the  hotter  part  would  it  be 
sufficient,  and  along  two  sides  of  the  cooler  ?  then  the  fire  being 
at  A,  the  pipes  or  flue  would  follow  the  dotted  line,  ending  in  a 
chimney  at  B.  Thus  going  round  three  sides  of  c,  and  two  sides 
of  D,  how  would  you  recommend  that  the  pipes  should  be 
cleaned  when  foul  with  soot  ?  I  propose  to  have  a  brick 
chamber  of  2-1  inches  by  12  inohes  at  every  12  feet,  and  at  the  turn- 
ings with  a  metal  door  at  the  top,  to  open  when  required  to  sweep 
the  pipes.  The  pipes  to  enter  at  each  end  of  the  chamber,  but 
not  continue  through  them.  Would  this  chamber  interfere  with 
the  draught  ? 

I  would  also  wish  to  avoid  sashes,  as  the  opening  and  shutting 
them  often  shakes  the  glass,  and  allows  rain  to  get  in  and  decay 
the  woodwork.  I  would  effect  the  ventilation  by  trap-doors  at 
back  and  front,  and  as  in  orchard-houses.  My  gardener  insists 
that  the  ventilation  cannot  be  managed  without  sashes,  as  air  is 
required  from  the  top. 

I  have  heard  that  it  is  difficult  to  stanch  the  clay  pipes  so  as 
to  prevent  the  smoke  escaping,  but  with  flanges  and  fitting  one 
into  another,  I  think  this  difficulty  could  be  easily  overcome. 
Can  you  tell  me  « here  I  should  get  these  pipes,  the  best  and 
cheapest,  and  what  would  be  their  price  per  foot? — B. 
Stevenson. 

[We  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  making  out  the  hand- 


or  pipe  through  D,  and  round  three  side3  of  0,  to  chimney  b. 
The  flue  at  D  will  be  the  hottest,  and  you  must  heat  that  before 
you  can  heat  the  hothouse,  c.  Now,  that  for  either  Pines  or 
stove  plants  would  often  require  heat  when  it  would  be  very 
unadvisahle  to  have  fire  heat  in  the  cool  division.  You  ought 
to  be  able  to  heat  one  independently  of  the  other,  and  the  end 
where  most  heat  is  required  should  be  next  the  fireplace.  Now, 
keeping  in  view  that  you  must  use  one  fire,  and  that  at  A,  it 
might  thus  be  arranged — the  flue   could  go  round  three  sides 


of  c,  to  the  chimney  B,  or  if  much  bottom  heat  was  wanted  it 
might  take  a  turn  below  the  bed  for  that  purpose.  A  close 
damper  at  E,  would  shut  off  all  communication  from  x>,  unless 
when  desirable.  The  matter  would  be  still  more  simplified  by 
having  the  fireplace  as  well  as  the  chimney  at  B,  and  take  two 
flueB  from  the  furnace,  one  for  each  place.  If  the  one  division 
was  merely  wanted  to  be  a  little  hotter  than  the  other,  but  both 
to  be  heated  at  the  same  time,  then  the  flue  or  pipe  might  run 
at  once  from  A  to  a  chimney  at  F.  If  D  was  to  be  kept  cool, 
however,  there  would  not  then  be  heat  enough  at  c  for  Pine 
Apples,  though  by  giving  much  less  air  at  0  than  D,  there  could 
easily  be  some  10°  of  difference  between  them  in  temperature.  If 
you  had  heated  by  hot  water  your  proposed  plan  would  answer 
well  enough,  as  a  flow  and  return  might  he  enough  in  D,  and 
you  could  add  what  pipes  you  liked  in  c. 

Your  proposed  plan  of  fixing  the  pipes,  by  having  small 
hollow  pillars  of  bricks — say  12  feet  to  20  feet  apart,  in  which 
to  insert  the  ends  of  the  pipes — say  9  inches  square  inside,  is 
what  we  have  often  recommended,  as,  if  these  are  covered  with  a 
stout  tile  on  the  top,  or,  as  you  propose,  an  iron  plate,  these  can 
be  taken  off  and  the  pipes  cleaned  without  disturbing  them  in 
their  joints,  &c.  For  this  purpose  soft-burned  clay  pipes,  at 
least  not  too  hard  burned,  answer  better  than  those  hard-burned, 
vitrified  kinds  used  for  sewage.  They  are  made  generally  at 
most  tile  and  pipe  yards  according  to  size  at  so  much  per  yard. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  the  joints.  Good  mortar  made 
thick  answers  well,  and  so  does  Portland  cement.  No  such 
pipes,  however,  should  ever  come  within  2  yards  or  3  yards  cf 
the  fireplace,  but  should  be  joined  to  it  by  a  brick  flue,  in  a 
greenhouse — say  6  feet  in  length,  and  in  a  stove  12  feet  to 
15  feet  in  length.  In  fact,  for  stove  heat,  we  would  rather  not 
use  them  at  all,  but  have  a  nice  flue  ;  and  that  for  a  short 
distance  from  the  flue  at  any  rate,  we  would  build  with  brick  on 
bed. 

From  what  we  gather,  we  presume  your  house  is  to  he  a  lean- 
to,  as  you  give  us  neither  height  nor  width  ;  but  if  a  span-roof 
more  beating  power  will  be  wanted.  For  common  things,  the 
mode  of  air-giving  in  span-roofed  orchard-houses  will  do— that 
is,  giving  air  at  the  sides.  For  such  plants  as  Pines,  we  should 
like  means  of  giving  air  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  for  reasons  fre- 
quently given.  In  a  lean-to  house  there  must  be  means  of 
giving  air  at  the  top,  or  near  the  top,  whether  yon  have  much 
heat  on  or  not ;  but  provided  there  are  such  means  of  air- 
giving  it  matters  not  where  it  is,  though  for  several  reasons  it 
would  be  better  to  be  given  by  openings  near  the  top  of  the 
back  wall  than  by  any  moving  of  the  ssshes.  Front  air  can  also 
be  given  in  the  front  wall,  whether  that  wall  be  wood  or  stone. 
There  is  such  an  advantage  as  respects  economy  in  fixed  roofs 
having  no  sashes,  but  good  stout  rafter  sash-bars,  that  where 
openings  on  the  back  wall  cannot  be  made,  or  a  double  wall- 
plate  cannot  be  set  on,  with  ventilators   piloted  between  them, 
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we  would  swing  small  ventilators  at  the  lop,  or  have  a  board 
to  open  all  the  way,  which  when  shut  would  act  a*  a  coping- 
board  to  the  glass.] 


LUCULIA  GEATISSIMA   CULTUEE. 

Having  6een  a  very  fine  plant  of  this  at  the  gard-  ns  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Famhain,  Cavan,  Ireland,  I  thought  a  lew 
words  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  a«  it  is 
considered  by  most  gardeners  to  be  a  plant  of  very  difficult 
culture,  which  is  mv  reason  for  giving  these  few  remarks.  The 
one  in  question  is  planted  in  a  border  in  a  cold  greenhouse  and 
trained  to  a  wooden  trellis  at  the  back,  occupying  a  space  of 
12  feet  in  height  by  8  feet  in  breadth,  literally  clothed  with  fine 
trusses  of  flowers  to  the  border.  The  day  I  saw  it  there  were 
330  trusses  of  blooms  upon  it,  with  30  fully  expanded,  each 
truss  measuring  fully  7  inches  in  diameter.  Is  it  a  usual  thing 
to  bring  this  plant  to  eo  great  perfection? — A  Subschieeb. 

[The  great  secret  of  having  most  splendid  Luculias  is  given 
here.  There  is  no  plant  in  cultivation,  and  there  never  was  one 
in  cultivation,  more  beautiful  or  more  gratefully  scented  than 
this  Luculia,  and  no  plant  has  ever  been  more  uniformly  done 
for  through  overkindness.  Keep  Luculia  only  two  years  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  is  natural  for  it  and  it  wears  out.  'loo 
much  sunlight  and  5°  in  winter  over  40°  will  run  it  off  its 
beauty  in  three  years,  and  off  the  roots  in  five  years.  Lapageria 
rosea  and  Luculia  gratissima  should  receive  the  same  degrees 
of  light  and  warmth  the  year  through.  Neither  of  them  should 
ever  have  more  than  40°  as  the  maximum  heat  the  whole  winter, 
and  not  the  smallest  attempt  at  forcing  in  th  i  spring  ;  and  if 
the  glass  could  be  removed  from  over  them  in  July  and  August 
both  would  do  better  than  they  have  yet  done.  Ireland  has 
now  thoroughly  beaten  old  England  in  tins  instance.] 


PLANTING  A  BED   OF  EOSES. 

I  Air  anxious  to  plant  a  bed  with  Roses ;  the  bed  will  hold 
three  rows,  and  fifteen  plants  in  each  row.  In  your  Number  of 
July  16,  1861,  page  297,  I  see  a  list  of  Roses  in  shades,  given  by 
Mr.  D.  Beaton  ;  but  I  can  only  have  three  rows  instead  of  four. 
Now,  which  of  the  Roses  there  named  would  you  recommend,  as 
I  have  not  room  for  all,  and  in  what  order  in  the  rows  should 
they  be  planted  ?  "Would  you  have  the  darkest  colour  hi  the 
centre  of  each  row  and  shade  off  to  the  sides,  or  how  ? — W,  II.  M. 

[The  Roses  from  which  Mr.  Beaton  had  classed  the  colours  in 
the  way  the  colours  tell  best  in  beds  or  borders  were  most  of 
them  new  kinds,  and  none  of  us  yet  can  tell  the  order  in  which 
Roses  of  different  degrees  of  strength  and  growth  ought  to 
stand  in  beds  or  rows.  All  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances 
is  to  show  how  the  planting  should  be  done,  if  we  knew  the  size 
each  kind  of  Rose  would  attain,  say,  in  three  years — the  utmost 
period  that  we  allow  our  Rises  to  stand  without  being  taken 
up,  root-pruned  or  not,  and  replanted  for  another  two  or  three- 
year  shift.  The  dark  Koses  to  be  in  the  back  row  of  a  border 
like  yours,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of  any  shape.  Then,  if 
there  is  room  for  only  three  rows  of  plants,  the  nearest  to  rose 
colour,  or  say  the  colour  of  the  Cabbage  Rose,  should  be  in  the 
centre  row,  and  the  blush  and  white  Roses  in  the  front  row. 
Again,  in  a  case  like  yours  the  strongest  grower  of  the  dark 
Roses  should  be  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  row,  and  the  next 
strongest  right  and  left  of  the  centre,  and  so  on  in  gradation  to 
either  end.  The  rows  would  then  seem  to  "swell"  up  from 
both  ends  to  the  centre.  Again,  instead  of  planting  fifteen 
kinds  of  dark  Roses  in  the  back  row,  we  would  plant  in  pairs  of 
one  kind  on  either  side  of  the  centre;  the  centre  plant  woidd 
then  be  the  key  plant  to  read  the  arrangement  of  that  row  from. 
The  middle  row  would  be  on  the  same  principle  throughout,  the 
most  rose-like  Rose  in  the  centre  of  the  row,  the  next  strongest 
nearest  to  Rose  (cabbage-rose  colour)  in  pairs  or  singly  on  each 
side  of  the  centre,  and  shading  down  to  each  end  with  lighier 
and  more  light  shades  of  rose,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  front  row 
would  be  the  strongest  grower  again,  and  the  best  bln-h  Rose. 
and  on  each  side  of  it  a  lighter  blush;  then  falling  off  to  either 
end  in  shades  till  you  come  to  pure  white,  the  whole  expe- 
rience of  the  whole  of  the  Rose-growers  of  Europe  could  not 
plant  your  border  exactly  as  it  should  be  from  our  arrangement 
and  list  of  colours  made  last  summer,  the  best  that  could  be 
done  wou:d  only  be  an  approximate  experiment ;    but  a  man  on 


would  in  two  years  be  able  to  arrange  them  to  the  very 
letter — not,  perhaps,  with  the  very  same  plants,  as  that  might  be 
an  imp  ssibility,  but  surely  with  but  few  additional  ones.  The 
Erst  Rose  in  every  shade  of  colour  was  our  choice,  the  second 
our  next  choice,  and  so  on  ;  that  is  the  only  key  we  can  give  you 
as  to  nor  B,  as  we  have  no  more  preference  for  our  choice  than  we 

si Id  lave  for  that  of  any  Rose-fancier.     All  such  matters  of 

fancy  should  be  free  as  air  in  everything  which  relates  to  plants.] 


THE  CAMELLIA  AND   ITS   CULTUEE.— No.  2. 

i  vinr  practical  cultivator  has  his  own  particular  compost  for 
repotting  any  given  species  of  plants  ;  and  all  the  instructions, 
either  written  or  verbal,  by  the  most,  successful  cultivators  in 
Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  will  never  be  exactly  imitated  ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  to  the  very  letter.  Our  views, 
then,  on  the  mechanical  and  even  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  soil,  in  so  far  as  a  per-eentum  or  two  of  the  prime  ingredient 
is  concerned,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  are  not  empirical. 
We  should  he  inclined  to  lay  considerably  more  stress  on  a  due 
observance  to  its  proper  physical  condition  and  capacity. 

A  very  good  compost  consists  of  two  parts  of  either  black, 
brown,  or  hazel  loam  abounding  in  fibre,  one  part  of  sandy 
peat,  and  one  part  of  gritty  sand.  If  the  compost  were  subjected 
to  a  careful  analysis  there  would  be  found  S3  many  organic  and 
so  many  inorganic  substances — some  dozen  or  fourteen  in  all, 
silica,  of  course,  form  ing  by  far  the  most  formidable  ingredient ; 
others  almost  from  their  inappreciable  quantity  scarcely  per- 
cepiible  and  yet  necessary  towards  the  well-being  of  the  growirg 
plant,  all  united  together  to  form  one  harmonious  whole.  What 
an  amount  of  gratification  it  mutt  afford  the  practical  gardener 
or  farmer  to  be  able  to  master  such  analytical  tests  and  all  their 
niceties!  As  for  myself  I  am  but  a  tyro  in  these  malters,  but 
am  learning  more  and  more  to  know  the  value  of  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  such  a  science. 

With  reference  to  the  loam  spoken  of,  I  have  gathered  it  by 
the  wayside,  on  the  slopes  of  the  running  brook,  and  on  the 
knolls  of  plantations  — the  higher  and  drier  all  the  better.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  locality  where  a  very  good  tex- 
ture of  the  above  could  not  be  found.  From  2  inches  to  3  inches 
is  sufficiently  thick  to  cut  the  turves  for  potting  purposes.  The 
richer  in  vegetable  fibre  —  not  decayed  fibre,  or  humus  cs 
chemists  call  it,  but  living  organic  matter — so  much  the  better. 
It'  the  turves  possess  that  clammy  richness  which  at  once  indi- 
cates a  larger  proportion  of  alumina,  they  must  be  toned  down 
with  opening  ingredients  in  preparing  the  compost.  It  may  be 
as  w?ll  to  mention  that  all  composts  are  more  suitable  for  the 
well-being  of  plants  if  they  have  been  piled  up  under  cover  for 
al  ' east  six  months  previous  to  using  them.  This  probationary 
period  kills  the  roots,  which  if  used  at  once  would  be  a  fertile 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  cultivator;  while  at  the  same  time, 
and,  which  is  of  far  more  consequence,  the  evaporation  of  the 
moist ute  t herefrom  mollifies  the  tenacious  or  cohesive  tendency  of 
the  turves,  and  renders  them  better  fitted  to  commingle  with  other 
ingredients.  If  this  be  sound  practical  doctrine  it  will  at  once 
be  obvious  to  all  that  the  compost,  or  rather  the  turves,  before 
broken  down  to  mix  with  foreign  matter,  should  be  well  venti- 
lated and  protected  from  rain. 

That  elastic  peat,  of  which  there  is  abundance  all  over  the 
country,  forming,  as  it  does,  in  low-lying,  undrained,  marshy 
places,  is  not  that  ingredient  recommended  above.  Nevertheless, 
BU<  h  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  proper  consistency  bv 
charring,  although  by  no  means  an  equivalent  for  the  peat  which 
has  been  lortned  on  the  elevated  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Gneiss  systems,  which  are  generally  all  but  barren,  agriculturally 
si  caking,  and  yet  when  gathered  and  stored  into  our  composte 
sheds  is  a  prime  ingredient  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
Heaths  and  .all  New  Holland  plants,  and  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

White  rock  sand  is,  probably,  the  best  of  its  class,  as  it  cr>u 
be  broken  down  either  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  case  maybe, 
according  to  the  size  of  pot  and  plant,  and  its  particles  are 
always  of  a  gritty  nature  and  capable  of  withstanding  any  amount 
of  fatigue  to  uphold  the  physical  character  of  the  soil. 

The  mechanical  operation  of  mixing  the  ingredients  above 
named  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  the  potting  of  the  plants  there- 
after is  nearlv  as  simple.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  compost  and  the  operation  go  far  towards  successful 
cultivation.     The  soil  when  mixed  should  be  lumpy,   without 
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being  excessively  so.  If  it  is  of  the  naturo  rceommcnded  above 
it  will  be  sufficiently  fibry  to  be  elastic,  and  require  to  be  some- 
what firmly  packed  round  the  edges  of  the  existing  ball.  If  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  so  comminuted  as  to  have  little  or  no  elasticity, 
no  amount  of  earo  afterwards  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  will  ever 
insure  success,  which  clearly  enough  elucidates  that  its  reduced 
power  of  admitting  air,  not  to  spsak  of  other  concomitants,  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  sickly  subjects.  In  our  own  collection 
I  have  occasionally  observed  a  sickly  patient,  and  had  him 
thoroughly  sounded  and  reduced,  probably  from  a  nine-inch  to 
a  five-inch  pot,  furnishing  him  with  a  better  diet  and  ample 
space  for  respiratory,  absorbent,  and  digestive  purposes,  kept 
him  close  and  under  a  subdued  amount  of  light,  which  in  course 
of  lime  had  a  salutary  and  convalescent  effect. 

We  would  say  to  the  amateur  and  all  those  who  may  take  an 
interest  in  our  dissertation,  "Do  not  allow  conventional  rules 
and  forms  to  interfere  between  you  and  your  sickly  Camellias,  if 
perchance  there  should  be  any  amongst  your  collections.  Get 
to  the  roots  of  them  at  once  as  soon  as  indications  of  weakness 
are  apparent,  whatever  time  of  the  season  it  may  be — summer, 
autumn,  winter,  spring  ;  shake  every  particle  of  soil  from  the 
roots  ;  introduce  them  afterwards  into  a  smallish  pot  for  the 
size  of  the  plant ;  for  although  gallant-looking  and  gluttonous 
as  they  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  they  are  by  no  means  gross 
feeders.  If  they  have  suffered  very  much  let  the  compost  be 
considerably  more  sandy,  plunge  in  mild  bottom  heat  if  it  can 
be  had,  at  all  events  avoid  currents  of  air,  syringe  overhead 
occasionally,  which  will  be  all  the  watering  necessary  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  your  patient  may  possibly  recruit."  Cer- 
tainly most  failures,  at  least  that  have  come  under  my  own 
cognisance,  are  attributable  to  clogged  soil,  ending  in  sour  com- 
posts— composts  that  have  scarce  any  organic  matter,  where 
water  stagnates  and  refuses  to  evaporate  in  the  one  instance,  or 
percolate  through  the  drainage  in  the  other,  and  hence  causing 
a  sickly  and  sluggish  circulation  of  sap  until,  if  unremedied,  they 
pine  away  a  miserable  existence. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  infinite  importance  to  see  that  the  various 
chemical  ingredients  are  so  constituted  as  to  insure  a  healthy 
physical  action,  which  simply  means  that  in  the  first  place  they 
should  be  efficiently  drained,  that  the  mixture  should  be  so 
open,  the  particles  so  disuniting  as  to  admit  a  free  and  rapid 
passage  both  to  water  and  air,  and  that  the  soil  itself  should  be 
composed  inorganically  as  well  as  organically,  so  as  to  afford 
decomposing  matter  to  their  roots  in  their  active  state  of  ab- 
sorption.— Jas.  Andebson,  Meadow  Bank,  Uddingstone. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  medical  man,  being  called  to  attend  a 
person  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  directed  the  nurse,  amongst  other 
things,  to  dip  a  piece  of  rag  in  vinegar,  and  apply  it  to  the 
patient's  head.  Calling  the  next  day,  he  was  unreasonable  enough 
to  be  very  angry  because  the  nurse,  fearing  to  give  the  man  cold, 
had  warmed  the  vinegar.  He  had  never  told  her  not  to  warm  it, 
and  she  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  scolded  and  called  a  stupid 
old  fool.  What  a  valuable  work  that  will  be  on  gardening 
which,  in  addition  to  plain  directions  for  everything,  shall  guard 
against  every  possible  mistake,  and  shall  say  on  all  occasions, 
"Now,  don't  warm  the  vinegar." 

Some  time  since  I  sent  a  lot  of  beautiful  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines in  pots,  full  of  blossom-buds,  to  a  gentleman,  and  his 
gardener  cut  off  pretty  nearly  all  the  branches.  It  was  very 
■unreasonable  of  mo  to  be  angry;  so,  for  fear  anybody  should 
require  to  be  told  not  to  warm  the  vinegar,  I  will  next  time  I 
■write  on  orchard-house  subjects  say,  that  a  fruit  tree  in  a  pot 
wants  little  or  no  cutting.  If  the  end  of  the  branch  is  removed 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  wood-bud  left ;  so  let  it  put  out,  and  stop 
the  shoots  when  they  have  made  a  few  leaves. 

Talking  of  cutting,  how  trees  would  cry  out  against  some 
gardeners  if  they  had  the  power.  Did  you  ever  see  a  fine-trained 
wall  tree  leave  a  nursery  that  was  not  cut  almost  to  pieces  when 
replanted  ?  I  have,  but  not  often.  How  astonished  an  intelli- 
gent tree  would  be  to  find  an  extra  price  had  been  paid  for  the 
pleasure  of  cutting  him  up.  I  have  heard  my  father  tell  of  a 
fine  Bess  Pool  Apple  tree  that  had  often  borne  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  bushels  of  fruit  in  a  season.  A  new  gardener  came 
to  the  place,  caught  sight  of  the  tree,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  a 
fool  Brown  must  be  not  to  have  trimmed  that  tree  ;  but  I  will 
let  daylight  into  it."     A  saw  was  procured,  some  largo  limbs 


taken  off  close  to  the  bole,  and  the  new  gardener  walked  away 
well  satisfied  with  his  work.  The  next  year  the  tree  made  a 
great  deal  of  young  wood,  and  never  remembered  to  bear 
again  till  it  began  to  decay  where  the  large  branches  had  been 
cut  off,  and  it  was  in  a  few  years  cut  down.  It  gives  me  a 
shudder  to  see  a  knife  in  some  people's  hands.  Oapt.  Lawton, 
in  Cooper's  tale  of  the  "  Spy,"  had  not  a  greater  horror  of  a 
saw. — J".  R.  Peaeson,  ChilweU. 


AN  ECONOMICAL    RUSTIC   ICE-PRESERVE. 

With,  the  two  excellent  articles  from  the  efficient  pen  of  Mr. 
Beaton  so  recently  before  us,  the  same  so  scientific  and  practical 
upon  ice-houses  and  ice-keeping  in  general,  it  may  seem  super- 
fluous to  add  more  to  the  same  subject  was  it  not,  as  I  in- 
tend this  to  be,  a  practical  abstract  upon  the  same  or  similar 
ideas.  I  think,  from  possibly  a  fallacious  notion,  many  with 
less  means  at  disposal  than  many  of  our  wealthy  aristocratic 
and  mercantile  millionaires  entirely  reject  the  idea  of  ice-keeping 
during  summer  from  a  supposition  that,  it  entails  a  prodigious 
amount  of  expenditure.  Now,  my  chief  object  in  writing  this 
article  is  to  combat  this  idea,  and  endeavour  to  explain  how  a 
block  of  ice  might  be  prepared  and  kept  at  a  very  trifling  tax  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  To  abandon  generalising  I  will 
endeavour,  as  an  unanonymous  correspondent,  to  explain  how 
to  construct  my  rustic  ice-preserve. 

Select  a  spot,  if  possible  under  trees,  and  upon  the  base  of  an 
abrupt  slope  in  the  ground  falling  some  four  yards  in  ten.  The 
object  in  the  selection  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  ground  is  bifold — 
you  insure  a  natural  drainage  from  the  fact  of  the  ground  being 
lower,  upon  finding  its  own  level,  than  the  table  land  you  make, 
upon  which  to  pack  your  ice.  This  essential  level  should  be 
raised  by  pecking  out  a  piece  of  the  bank,  or,  better,  made  up  with 
waste  stones.  Again,  in  this  way,  independent  of  the  natural 
drainage,  you  easily  iorm  an  effective  water-and-air  drain  from 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  ice,  through  waste  stones,  to  the  level 
below.  You  perceive,  I  would  elevate  rather  than  sink  ;  and 
this,  for  better  preservation,  I  might  triple.  The  advantage  of 
this  slope — if  approachable,  which  it  should  be,  is  that  you  may 
tip  your  load  from  the  level  above,  and  it  will  slide  down  into  its 
bed  at  once  without  any  manual  labour  whatever — a  very  essen- 
tial object  when  you  want  to  secure  all  the  hands  possible  for 
loading,  carting,  breaking,  with  many  etceteras  in  the  usual 
modus  operandi. 

'i  he  size  of  this  tenement  of  an  offspring  of  winter  depends 
entirely  upon  the  quantity  desirab'e  to  be  preserved,  excepting 
in  one  material  point — namely,  thirty  fair-sized  loads  are  the 
minimum  in  quantity  I  could  advise  any  one  to  start  with.  The 
combined  influence  of  eighty  loads  has  its  preserving  powers 
quintupled  in  comparison  with  my  smaller  quotation. 

Well,  presuming  wc  have  the  bed,  drain,  &c,  prepared,  our 
next  two  heads  are  protection  from  wet,  and  wherewith  to  neu- 
tralise the  air. 

The  menns  to  so  neutralise  the  air.  To  filter  it  is  equally 
applicable — an  expression  possibly  unrivalled  in  singularity  this 
year.  Yet  why  may  not  the  moisture  from  one  of  those  close 
muggy  days,  which  wastes  50  per  cent,  more  ice  than  the  hottest 
week  in  summer  as  it  penetrates  to  your  ice,  be  detached  ? 
I  will  but  explain  the  simplest  modes,  with  the  more  economical 
way,  wherewith  to  place  this  straw,  the  desideratum  being  to  form 
a  wall  of  the  same  some  2  feet  wide.  If  the  quantity  to  be  pre- 
served is  from  thirty  to  forty  loads,  as  above,  four  posts  should 
be  plunged  perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  for  the  double 
object  of  forming  the  place,  and  more  particularly  supporting 
the  thatched  roof.  They  should  be  so  placed  as  to  form  an 
interior  of  9  feet  square  ;  the  height  of  the  same  should  be  9  feet 
also.  Not  to  trespass  upon  this  interior,  a  row  of  hurdles  should 
be  placed  round  the  three  ends,  to  be  enclosed,  stood  on  end, 
properly  supported.  Two  feet  from  these  outside,  should  be  placed 
another  row  of  hurdles  in  precisely  a  similar  way.  Between 
these  place  the  straw,  and  behind  it  any  old  thatch  will  do  ; 
it  must  be  well  trodden  and  rammed  down.  The  thatch  should 
be  placed  beyond  this  that  it  may  not  become  wet.  A  vacancy 
of  at  least  1  foot  of  open  Bpace  all  round  between  the  afore- 
said thatch  and  the  top  of  this  straw  wall  should  be  left,  to 
admit  of  a  draught  passing  right  over  the  mass. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  filling.  If,  as  above,  you  tip  it  from  the 
cart  direct  into  its  bed  I  consider  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  first 
layer  placed  in  the  way  you  would  flooring  tiles.     Indeed,  I  have 
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a  great  leaning  for  quite  a  fresh  way  of  housing  ice — namely, 
packing  the  whole  of  it  in  this  way  layer  after  layer.  Presuming 
you  could  command  such  an  unheard-of  thing  as  an  ice-crusher, 
with  which  to  break  the  ice  small  as  candied  sugar,  after  each 
layer  to  throw  a  burrowful  on,  and  sweep  it  into  the  crevices  ; 
to  be  proved  if  the  little  extra  time  would  not  be  amply  com- 
pensated for. 

The  mode  of  housing  has  received  such  efficient  elucidation  by 
abler  pens  than  mine  in  this  Journal  to  need  no  further  com- 
ment by  me.  I  will  refer  to  two  great  destructives  used  by  some 
to  assist  in  breaking  the  ice,  or,  rather,  melting  the  same — 
namely,  hot  water  and  salt,  the  former  more  especially  in  severe 
frosty  weather  I  beliei  e  is  advantageous.  Of  the  latter's  merits, 
theorising  places  n  miy  objections  to  it  in  my  mind  ;  for  I  fear 
it  will  always  have  when  thrown  a  moistening  power,  more 
especially  when  thrown  among  so  active  an  agent  as  the  subject 
of  my  remarks.  If  possible,  alter  the  first  slight  or  partly 
effective  thaw,  the  place  should,  if  the  weather  proved  frosty,  be 
thrown  right  open.  When  the  weather  again  breaks,  to  be 
effectively  covered  over  with  at  least.  2  feet  of  straw  ;  the  best  of 
wheat  straw  being  placed  immediately  over  it.  I  filled  a  similar 
place  to  this  with  sixty-five  loads  on  boxing-day,  1S59,  and  witli 
the  use  of  three  or  four  wheelbarrows  per  week,  with  an  unprece- 
dented hot  summer,  supplied  the  last  of  the  same  to  ice  the 
noble  vintage  wines  consumed  in  the  establishment  on  New 
Year's-eve,  18G2.  This  from  choice  only,  as  we  have  an  excel- 
lent ice-house,  the  child  of  past-conceived  ideas,  upon  the  rusty- 
hinged  door  of  which,  so  illustrative  of  its  usefulness,  by  a  rustic 
typographer,  is  the  following — 

"Lnst  filled  in  '.i7: 
The  same  a  useless  job  has  proven." 
Would  that  it  wire  a  little  nearer  home  it  would  make  a  very 
excellent  potato-house. — W.  Eaelet,  Digswell. 


GROWING  MANGOLD  WURTZEL   SEEDS. 

Some  years  since  I  was  talking  to  one  cf  our  best  growers  of 
Mangold  Wurizel  (C.  Paget,  Esq.,  of  Ruddington),  when  he 
made  the  remark,  "  I  wish  the  seed-growers  would  Bell  Mangold 
seed  which  would  not  produce  runners."  I  argued  it  was  not 
their  fault,  as  they  could  not  save  seed  from  runners  as  he 
appeared  to  think — at  any  rate,  not  in  this  country,  as  it  would 
not  ripen.  Experience  has  led  me  to  alter  this  opinion,  not 
that  I  think  the  evil  is  caused  by  saving  seed  from  runners,  but 
by  setting  late-sown  plants  for  seed.  Having  selected  large 
fully-developed  roots  of  a  new  kind  for  many  years  I  have  found 
the  tendency  to  produce  runners  lessened  each  season,  till  last 
summer  there  were  only  about  a  dozen  in  six  acres;  and  I  have 
heard  the  remark  made  by  a  good  Lincolnshire  farmer  that  a 
new  variety  always  produced  less  runners  than  an  old  one.  How- 
is  this?  It  appears  simple  enough  to  me  now.  The  Mangold 
is  a  biennial ;  it  is  its  nature  to  grow  one  season,  and  produce 
seed  the  next. 

A  good  erjp  of  well-grown  Mangold  is  here  worth  £20  to 
£30  per  acre— a  large  sum  to  risk  in  addition  to  all  the  expenses 
of  a  second  year,  and  that  to  produce  so  uncertain  a  crop  as 
Mangold  seed  which  in  a  wet  summer  may  never  come  to  per- 
fection. The  growers,  therefore,  sow  seid  in  August,  and  plant 
the  roots  (then  about  as  thick  as  one's  finger)  in  the  autumn. 
If  well  covered  with  earth  these  are  safe  in  an  ordinary  winter, 
and  will  produce  as  much  or  more  seed  than  large  roots  the 
following  year.  Is  not  this  making  the  Mangold  almost  an 
annual  ?  And  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  it  should  show  a  ten- 
dency to  go  to  seed  when  resown  ?  Let  seed-growers  produce 
a  good  article,  charge  a  fair  price,  and  the  farmer  would  be  the 
person  most  benefited. — J.  R.  Peakson,  Chilwell. 


Srn-LT  of  Ice  in  Pabis. — Since  the  frost  has  set  in  witli 
such  constancy  in  Paris  more  than  1,000,000  kilogrammes  of  ice 
have  been  removed  from  the  lakes  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
deposited  in  ice-houses  established  by  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris.  Previous  to  tire  foundation  of  these  ice-houses,  the 
supply  of  ice  requisite  for  the  population  of  Paris  was  monopo- 
lised by  two  companies,  one  of  whom  collected  their  ice  at  St. 
Ouen  and  Gentilly,  and  the  other  at  Villeneuve  l'Ktang.  The 
consumption  of  ice  in  Paris  amounts  to  6,000,000  kilogrammes 
in  the  year,  which  is  sold  at  9c.,  10c.,  and  lie,  the  kilogramme 
to  the  retailers,  and  resold  by  them  at  20o.  and  40e.  the  kilo- 


gramme, according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather.  The  object  of 
the  Municipal  Council  in  establishing  their  ice-houses  was  to 
prevent  tin-  monopolists  from  increasing  the  wholesale  price  of 
ice,  and  to  diminish  the  retail  price  by  selling  it  at  12c  the  kilo- 
gramme. Each  kilogramme  of  ice  pays  a  duty  of  6e.  oner. tiring 
Paris  ;  the  city,  consequently,  gains  Qc.  on  every  kilogramme  of 
ice  consumed  in  Paris,  and  the  greater  the  consumption  the 
great* r  the  addition  of  the  revenue  of  the  city.  The  duty  on  the 
5,000,000  kilogrammes  annually  supplied  from  the  municipal 
ice-houses  amounts  to  300,000f.  The  ice-houses  established  by 
the  Municipal  Council  are  situated  in  that  part  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  comprised  between  the  fortifications  and  the  Auteuil 
Railway,  not  far  from  the  lakes  of  Passy.  The  excavation  for 
the  formation  of  the  ice-houses  is  70  yards  long,  30  wide,  and 
15  deep.  This  immense  area  of  72,550  yards  is  divided  into 
ten  chambers,  capable  of  containing  each  1,000,000  kilogrammes 
of  ice  ;  but,  as  the  waste  is  estimated  at  50  per  cent.,  the  ten 
chambers  supply  but  5,0C0,C00  kilogrammes.  These  chambers 
are  vaulted,  and  are  covered  with  earth  to  a  depth  of  1  feet. 
Large  storehouses  are  erected  over  the  earth  to  prevent  rain 
from  penetrating  into  the  ice-houses.  The  ice  is  conveyed  to 
Paris  in  baskets  containing  30  kilogrammes,  so  that  25  kilo- 
grammes may  be  found  on  delivery,  the  waste  on  the  journey 
being  estimated  at  one-sixth. — (Times.) 


CULTURE  OF  YUCCAS. 

A  Very  Old  Subscriber  would  be  thankful  for  a  few  directions 
respecting  the  treatment  of  Yuccas.  Two  were  given  to  her 
three  years  ago.  One  bloomed  finely  the  summer  before  last 
and  died.  A  small  plant  has  since  come  up  near  where  it  grew. 
What  should  be  done  witli  it  ?  The  other  bloomed  last  summer 
and  still  lives.  'J  hree  or  four  suckers  have  come  up  round  the 
old  plant.     Should  they  not  be  removed? 

[The  sucker  rising  from  the  roots  of  the  dead  Yucca  will  make 
a  better  plant  than  the  parent  one.  Let  it  be  as  it  is,  unless  you 
could  give  it  some  good  surface  soil,  and  then  mulch  it,  more  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  roots  to  come  near  the  surface 
than  to  hold  in  moisture.  All  Yuccas  send  wiry,  long  roots 
down  no  one  knows  how  far,  till  at  last  down  goes  the  plant 
itself,  and  it  is  discovered  the  cause  was  from  the  roots  getting 
into  cold  soil  without  drainage.  Then,  as  precautionary  measures, 
gardeners  make  very  good  surface  soils  for  their  Yuccas,  and 
mulch  the  plants  while  they  are  young.  They  also  choose  the 
driest  situations  for  them,  and  never  trench  or  dig  the  ground 
for  them  so  deep  as  they  do  for  any  other  plant.  The  way  they 
do  with  the  suckers  is  to  leave  them  on  a  year  or  two,  or  more, 
or  only  one  year,  according  to  the  size,  then  taking  them  off 
very  carefully,  with  or  without  roots,  as  it  happens,  at  the  end 
of  April ;  they  then  stick  them  in  any  light  soil  to  root  in  for  a 
year  or  two,  then  up  with  them  and  plant  them  out  for  good  in 
some  upland  place.] 


CUTTING    DOWN    OLD    LEAFLESS    HOLLIES. 

Mi  Hollies  stand  exactly  in  the  same  predicament  as  "  As 
Old  Subscbtbek"  describes  at  page  257.  That  the  frost  of 
the  last  dreadful  winter  was  the  cause  there  is  not  a  doubt,  as 
all  our  Hollies  and  Laurels,  Bay,  as  well  as  Portugal,  where ver 
situated,  and  even  common  Ivy,  have  all  shared  a  like  fate. 
As  every  rule  has  at  least  one  exception,  so  with  the  Hollies. 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  old  Limes  of  our  avenue  were 
necessarily  thinned  by  the  removal  of  every  alternate  tree,  and 
evergreens  planted  in  their  stead.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
one  of  these,  a  common  Holly,  never  lost  a  leaf,  while  its  nea:  est 
neighbour  (only  a  Lime  between)  of  the  same  sort  and  size,  and 
sheltered  exactly  alike  with  every  common  and  variegated  one 
about  the  place,  did  not  retain  a  single  one.  How  can  this  be 
accounted  for?  and  would  it  avail  propagating  eff  this  hero,  the 
best  time,  and  how  ? 

There  are  two  Hollies  in  particular  as  to  whose  condition  I 
would  especially  solicit  your  valuable  advice.  They  occupy  the 
points  of  two  flower-beds  before  the  house,  are  forty  years  old, 
variegated,  one  golden,  the  other  silver  (hedgehog  variety),  and 
being  handsome  pyramids  I  should  regret  very  much  to  lose 
them.  Till  last  winter  they  were  very  healthy.  The  leaves 
all  dropped  off  in  tie  spring,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of 
vitality  till  midsummer,  when  there  appeared  little  shoots  from 
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the  in  tin  stems  and  brandies,  the  twigs  completely  dead.  It  is 
my  intention  to  cut  back  all  the  branches  to  the  main  stem, 
with  the  hope  of  their  yet  recovering,  and  postponed  this  opera- 
tion till  spring,  thinking,  that  if  the  young  shoots  were  exposed 
this  winter  before  being  hardened,  they  too  would  perish. 
Would  you  kindly  say  if  this  plan  would  have  a  prospect  of 
success,  or  should  I  out  them  down  to  the  Burface  ?  In  that 
case  I  suppose  I  should  select  the  strongest  shoot,  and  remove 
the  rest  the  first  season.  Can  you  also  inform  ma  if  the  wood 
of  those  frost-killed  Hollies  would  be  equally  serviceable  for 
every  purpose  with  those  cut  down  in  the  ordinary  manner? 
— A  Modern  Scbsckiber. 

[There  is  no  remedy  so  sure  for  frosted  Hollies  as  cutting 
them  down  entirely  to  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  trees  have  been  entirely  frosted  and  seemed  dead 
for  a  while,  and  then  sprouted  also  on  the  bark.  If  they  were' 
very  large  trees  we  would  give  them  two  years'  chalice,  and 
if  they  sot  sufficiently  clothed,  good  ;  if  not,  no  remedy  will 
do.  We  have  never  known  a  single  instance  during  forty 
years  where  a  Holly  got  crippled  from  any  cause,  and  more 
especially  from  frost,  that  it  recovered  itself  like  most  other 
trees  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  no  tree  recovers  faster  from  being, 
started  afresh  and  kept  to  one  leader  after  the  old  head  was 
gone.] 


A  PEW  DAYS   IN  IRELAND.— No.  11. 
(Continued,  from  page  312.) 


ENOCKJIAKOON   LODGE. 

This  picturesque  spot,  the  residence  of  Gilbert  Burns,  Esq., 
is  situated  on  a  steep  bank  of  the  Liffey,  not  far  from  the 
Kuockrnaroon  Gate  of  the  Phceuix  Park.  Immediately  outside 
of  that  gate  three  roads  diverge,  one  leading  to  the  small  village 
of  Chapcflroid,  some  five  hundred  yards  distant,  one  to  Castle- 
nock,  and  the  third  going  to  the  pretty  little  town  of  Lucan, 
with  the  celebrated  steep  slopes  of  Strawberry-beds  on  the  right 
and  the  Liffey  on  the  left. 

Fig.  1  will  give  an  idea  of  the  position  of  these  beds,  which 
occupy  a  space  of  about  sixty  acres  Irish,  and  more  than  ninety 
statute  acres,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  Dublin  institu- 
tion. These  banks  are  divided  into  holdings  of  from  two  to  six 
acres.  Mr.  Pressley,  the  able  gardener  of  Enoekinarooii,  in- 
formed us  that  the  kind  of  Strawberry  chiefly  cultivated  is  called 
the  Chinese — a  rather  inferior  pale  colourless  kind,  but  which  still 
brings  remunerative  prices  in  the  market.  Many  of  the  best 
varieties  have  been  tried  on  these  slopes,  but  without  much 
success.  Many  of  the  best  kinds  are,  however,  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  low  fiat  lands  of  the  locality.  The  cream  of  the  Dublin 
market  for  the  best  kinds  of  early  Strawberries  has,  of  late,  been 
taken  by  the  growers  near  Cork,  where  the  fruit  ripens  earlier 
than  around  Dublin. 

As  already  intimated,  the  bulk  of  the  crops  from  these  banks 
is  sold  in  the  city  ;  but  on  the  Sunday  afternoons  of  July  and 
August,  vast  numbers  of  people  resort  to  the  banks,  and  plenty 
of  licensed  public  houses  being  open  after  two  o'clock  p.m., 
scenes  are  sometimes  enacted  that  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
occur  if  the  visitors  could  be  satisfied  with  the  fruit,  or  even 
with  dishes  of  Strawberries  smothered  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Near  the  Phoenix  Park  gate  is  a  pretty  Elizabethan  lodge  built 
with  granite,  the  entrance  to  a  gravel  walk  550  yards  in  length, 
and  communicating  with  the  residence,  having  a  wall  covered 
with  Ivy  on  one  side  and  a  line  of  Elms  and  Chestnuts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  walk.  Close  to  the  lodge  some  good-sized 
Hollies,  Arbor  Titses,  Laurels,  &c,  had  been  planted  last  April 
but  owing  to  watering,  syringing,  and  shading  in  the  middle  of 
sunny  days,  the  trees  have  all  done  well,  and  now  scarcely  present 
a  sign  of  being  transplanted. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  this  on  the  road  leading  to  Chapel- 
roid  is  the  carriage  entrance,  the  gates  and  pallisading  being  in 
the  form  of  a  curved-in  semicircle.  A  massive  pier  or  pillar  stands 
on  each  side,  and  in  front  of  each  pier  in  line  with  the  roadway  a 
handsome  Cnestnut  tree.  The  lodge  is  plain,  substantial,  and 
commodious.  The  new  house  being  built  is  also  distinguished 
for  simplicity  and  elegance.  The  blocks  of  granite,  however, 
lying  in  every  quarter,  with  stones,  bricks  and  mortar,  earth- 
heaps  from  foundations,  lining  out  terraces,  building  their  walls, 
with  an  open  trench  all  the  way  to  the  river,  along  with  masses 
of  wood  of  all  sizes  and  shapeSj  for  wall-plateSj  ventilators,  and 


rafter  sash-bars,  &c,  all  prepared  so  as  to  secure  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  substantiality,  ail  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
such  a  medley  of  intricaoy,  instead  of  the  line  plants  he  was  told 
he  should  see,  but  which  under  such  circumstances  were  huddled 
into  corners  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way,  I  hat  it  would  have 
required  at  least  half  a  day  of  Mr.  Pressley's  time  to  enable  us 
not  only  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  all  that  was  intended,  but  to 
carry  away  with  us  a  picture  of  what  it  would  all  be  when 
finished.  Our  readers  may  have  less  regret  on  this  account,  as 
Mr.  Pressley,  whose  contributions  have  already  appeared  in 
these  pages,  has  promised  to  give  us  a  full  account,  and  especially 
of  everything  connected  with  the  new  houses  as  soon  as  the 
works  are  concluded. 

How  slight  often  are  the  means  which  almost  unconsciously 
give  a  tone  to  our  actions  and  our  feelings!  One  philosopher 
may  contend  earnestly,  that  man  with  all  his  vaunted  powers  is 
the  mere  creature  of  circumstances;  and  another  may  argue  as 
zealously  that  a  man  is  really  not  worth  his  salt,  that  could  not 
bend  circumstances  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  iron  will.  After 
all,  however,  the  stubborn  facts  will  remain,  that  whilst  to  a 
limited  extent  we  may  control  and  master  circumstances,  these 
circumstances,  nevertheless,  will  greatly  influence  our  conduct 
and  our  thoughts.  Thus  for  years  we  hid  thought  but  little  of 
Thomas  Moore  and  his  poetry,  but  the  sight  of  the  statue  erected 
tO'  his  memory  in  College  Green  at  once  brought  vividly  before 
the  vision  of  our  mind  many  of  those  sweet  melodies  in  which 
he  sung  of  the  beauties,  and  prophesied  the  greatness  of  Green 
Erm — the  melodies  which  delighted  us  even  more  than  the 
withering  sarcasm  with  which  he  assailed  all  that  he  deemed 
opposed  to  his  country's  weal.  Would  that  su^h  a  statue, 
instead  of  standing  in  a  macadamised  thoroughfare,  had  been 
surrounded  with  those  beauties  of  Nature  the  poet  loved  and 
could  describe  so  well. 

Here,  again,  as  we  stood  on  this  picturesque  spot,  the  name 
and  lineage  of  the  owner  seemed  to  bring  before  us  the  described 
realities  of  a  cottar's  Saturday  night,  the  scene  of  parting  with 
Highland  Mary,  the  breathing  of  the  independent  ode,  "A 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  &c,  until  passing  on  from  the  home  at 
KUisland,  we  seemed  to  get  a  view  of  the  moor  larm  of  Moss- 
giel,  where  a  noble-hearted  sire  with  horny  hands  and  aching 
limbs  undauntedly  and  persevermgly  contended  with  a  poor  soil, 
an  inferior  climate,  bad  seeds,  bad  seasons,  bad  crops,  and  yet 
never  gave  up,  because,  if  possible,  possessing  a  keener  sense  of 
honour  and  manly  independence  than  even  distinguished  his 
more  gifted  brother,  the  great  poet  of  Scotland.  But  lor  showing 
too  much  of  a  prying  inquisitive  spirit  into  what  belongs  to  the 
affairs  of  private  life,  it.  would  have  been  interesting  to  know, 
by  what:  control  of  circumstances,  or  by  what  merely  being 
guided  by  circumstances,  the  son  of  such  a  sire  and  the  nephew 
of  such  a  poet  uncle,  came  to  hold  the  position  of  one  of  the 
principals  in  the  great  meicantile  firm  in  Mary  Street — came  to 
be  recognised  as  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  liberal  benevolence, 
a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  everything 
connected  with  gardening,  and  finally  to  be  the  owner  of  this 
beautiful  place,  where  those  who  carry  out  his  wishes  speak  of 
him  less  as  a  master,  or  employer,  than  as  a  kind-hearted  sym- 
pathising friend. 

Following  up  the  same  train  of  thought,  it  wculd  not  only 
be  interesting,  but  useful  to  know  the  controlling  circumstances 
and  the  guiding  reasons  that  led  to  the  choosing  of  this 
picturesque  bank  as  the  site  for  a  new  mansion,  and  the  position 
for  a  new  terraced  garden.  Besides  the  making  of  these 
terraces,  the  sight  of  large  and  lofty  mills  in  the  foreground 
would  have  beeu  considered  objectionable  by  many  ;  and  more 
especially  when  another  site  just  across  the  road  might  have 
been  chosen  for  a  mansion  and  an  ornamental  garden.  This 
ground,  consisting  of  a  somewhat  level  platform  of  about  two 
acres,  has  some  fine  specimens  of  deciduous  and  evergreen 
shrubs  and  trees  along  a  drive,  and  some  good  specimens  of 
the  Pinus  and  allied  tribes  in  groups,  and,  no  doubt,  will  now 
have  more.  A  broad  bridge  over  the  public  roadway  will 
connect  it  with  the  new  mansion,  it  being  intended  to  make  the 
bridge  itself  into  a  kind  of  garden  entrance-hall.  The  simple 
fact  of  the  fine  Wellingtonia  having  been  planted  in  a  temporary 
manner  led  us  to  think  that  there  had  been  some  little 
consideration  before  the  site  of  the  mansion  and  the  richest 
part  of  the  ornamental  grounds  were  finally  decided  on.  The 
present  arrangement  will  combine  the  advantages  of  both 
positions. 

For  a  man  engaged  in  the  weighty  anxieties  of  a  great  business 
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no  more  fitting  retreat  could  be  found.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who,  like  the  elder  Eepton,  would  plant  out  a  fine 
■view  because  the  sight  would  remind  one  of  the  struggles  and 
difficulties  of  the  past  part  of  a  life,  or  the  trying  business 
avocations  of  the  past  day.  Still  the  mind  needs  repose,  and 
complete  change  of  occupation  and  of  object  is  often  the  best 
restorative  rest  that  can  be  given.  To  obtain  that  complete 
change,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  planting  out  a  single 
object  whilst  examining  the  matters  of  interest  on  this  platform. 
The  owner,  though  only  a  short  distance  from  Dublin,  hears 
and  sees  no  more  of  it  than  if  he  possessed  a  mansion  amid  the 
fastnesses  of  Wieklow,  or  the  wilds  of  Connemara.  Even  the 
views  are  refreshing ;  peeps  through  the  trees  of  the  Ivy-covered 
tower  of  Chapelroid  Church  ;  the  fine  spire  of  the  church  of  the 
Eoyal  Hibernian  Military  School ;  the  Whin  and  Bramble 
slopes  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  instead  of  the  picturesque  banks 
where  the  terraces  now  are;  and  though  from  a  mansion  placed 
well  back  on  that  platform,  the  eye  would  pass  over  the  Eiffey 
rolling  in  the  valley  in  front,  it  would  pass  over  the  top  of 
the  mills  as  well ;  whilst  from  several  points  and  vistas  the 
river  could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  clear  and  silvery  as  mirrored 
lakes. 

Before  leaving  this  ground  we  must  notice  a  fine  Wellingtonia 
now  11  feet  5  inches  in  height,  a  most  interesting  account  of 
which  will  be  found  at  page  42,  in  the  April  17th  Number  for 
1860.  A  small  plant  was  procured  early  in  1855,  it  was  9  inches 
high  when  transferred  to  a  site  5  feet  in  diameter,  well  dug,  and 
supplied  with  good  soil,  in  March,  the  place  being  very  exposed 
to  test  its  hardiness.  In  the  autumn  of  1857  it  had"  attained 
the  height  of  3  feet  6  inches  ;  in  the  following  summer  it  made 
only  11  inches  of  a  leader— a  proof  that  it  had  passed  the  good 
prepared  soil.  In  February,  1859,  a  trench  was  taken  out 
20  feet  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  deep-  Commencing  at  the  out- 
side, and  carefully  preserving  the  roots  that  had  passed  the  five- 
feet  circle,  and  replacing  them  in  the  new  soil,  consisting  of 
turfy  loam  two  years  old,  and  two  barrowloads  of  bog  earth  to 
each  cartload  of  turfy  loam.  In  that  summer  (1859)  it  made 
a  leader  of  22  inches.  It  is  now  the  above  height  11  feet 
5  inches,  and  this  Bummer  made  a  leader  of  2  feet  9  inches,  and 
was  of  a  beautiful  colour.  Mr.  Pressley  intends  to  give  the 
plant  the  benefit  of  another  trench  when  it  needs  it.  We  should 
like  to  know  now  the  height  of  the  fine  plants  at  Bicton,  which 
we  noticed  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Barnes  had  placed  his  plants 
on  large  mounds,  resolving  to  widen  the  mounds  as  the  roots 
got  to  the  outside.  We  find  at  the  page  referred  to,  that  Mr. 
Pressley  had  recommended  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the 
planting  of  four  of  these  fine  plants  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
Wellington  testimonial,  and  if  far  enough  from  it  nothing  could 
be  more  suitable. 

We  noticed,  also,  handsome,  healthy  specimens  of  Picea 
pinsapo,  P.  Kordmanniana,  P.  Jeffreyana,  and  Pinus  muricata, 
bearing  cones ;  nice  plants  of  Cupressus  Eawsoniana,  Thujopsis 
borealis,  T.  gigantea,  Pinus  Sabiniana ;  a  fine,  dense-foliaged 
specimen  of  Cryptomeria  japonica,  11  feet  in  height,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  Cryptomeria  japonica  Lobbii,  taller,  greener,  and 
denser  in  habit,  and  having  every  appearance  of  being  hardier 
than  the  common  variety.  Cupressus  Eornbertiana  and  macro- 
carpa  planted  in  1853,  then  18  inches  high,  are  now  £6  feet  in 
height,  and  of  proportionate  diameter.  The  first-named  variety 
here  sends  forth  its  branches  almost  horizontal  and  flat,  and 
then  droops  every  point  like  a  Deodar. 

The  impression  on  our  minds  from  a  first  and  hasty  view  was 
a  kind  of  lingering  regret  that  this  snug  spot  was  not  chosen  for 
the  mansion  ;  but  we  soon  felt  convinced  that  it  could  have  stood 
no  comparison  with  that  adopted  for  combined  artistic  and 
picturesque  effect.  What,  if  the  mills  come  in,  to  remind  one  of 
the  busy  activities  of  life?  Many  would  rather  like  to  be  so 
reminded,  and  feel  delighted  even  by  the  greatness  of  the  con- 
trast. Those  who  dislike  all  violent  contrasts  may  either  plant 
out  the  view  of  the  mills  altogether,  or  block  out  60  much  of 
them  as  to  make  them  lend  an  additional  interest  to  the  picture. 

The  sectional  lines  of  the  terraces  and  slopes  are  drawn  to  a 
small  scale  to  get  them  in  the  page,  but  the  figures  will  show 
their  width  and  the  height  of  the  walls.  The  level  of  the  first 
terrace  in  front  of  the  mansion  is  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  From  these  terraces  and  the  mansion  fine  views  are 
obtained  of  the  distant  Dublin  mountains,  and  about  midway 
the  fine,  tall  chimney  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
ways' works  at  Inchicore.  Part  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Liffey  belongs   to  Mr.  Burns,  and  may  also  be  rendered  pic- 


turesque.    The  terrace  next  the  mansion,  and  the  one  below  it, 
will  be  turf,  and  bedded  in  the  picturesque  style.    A  Yew-hedge 


1.  Grass  Land. 


3.  Road  to  Lucan. 

4.  Strawberry-beds. 


probably  will  be  planted  at  the  back  of  the  wall  of  the  second  ter- 
race, to  break  the  view  of  the  mills.  Trees  will  be  planted  iu  the 
meadow,  which  averages  300  feet  in  width,  to  promote  the  same 
result.  In  front  of  the  second  terrace-walla  new  range  of  glass 
houses  is  in  course  of  erection,  170  feet  in  length.  The  two 
centre  houses  will  be  span-roofed  for  Orchids  and  stove  plants. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  these  there  will  be  lean-to  houses  for 
forcing  fruits  and  flowers.  These  terraces  are  all  level  from  east 
to  west,  and  the  floors  in  these  houses  will  all  be  on  a  level — a 
matter  of  great  importance  for  proprietors  and  visitors  passing 
through  them  comfortably.  The  wide  slope  of  70  feet  below 
he  glass  erections  will  be  planted  with  dwarf  fruit  trees  in  lines 
up  and  down  the  bank,  north,  and  south.  These  trees  will  be  a 
fine,  distinct  feature  when  in  bloom  and  in  fruit. 


Showing  ten-aces  and  slopes,  the  width  of  which  is  marked;  also  the  mode 
of  obtaining  water,  by  working  a  wheel  and  pump,  by  means  of  water 
from  the  tail  stream  of  a  mill, 

a.  Pump-house. 

d.  Mill  stream,  dotted  line  showing  opening  to  pump-house. 

e.  New  tail  stream  from  pump-house. 

B.  Broken  line,  representing  300  feet  ot  meadow  belonging  to  Mr.  Burns, 
c.  Dotted  line,  two-inch  pipes  up  the  bank  to  the  mansion. 

The  position  of  these  terraced  gardens  will  at  once  show  the 
importance  of  plenty  of  water.  Previously  there  had  been  much 
scarcity,  though  every  roof  had  been  used  to  catch  all  that  fell 
on  them.  An  ample  supply  is  now  obtained  from  the  river,  and 
that  by  a  mode  so  simple,  and  yet  verging  so  close  on  the 
impossible,  that  very  few  would  have  dared  to  attempt  it. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  turning  a  water-wheel  when  a  head  of 
water  can  be  had,  or  there  is  a  good  brisk  flow  in  the  stream ; 
but  there  were  none  of  these  accessories  in  the  present  ease. 
We  could  see  Mr.  Pressley  was  very  anxious  on  the  subject,  and 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  making  a  new  tail  race  from  the 
pump-house  through  Mr.  Burns'  meadow,  the  foil  in  200  feet 
not  averaging  more  than  6  inches.  The  tail  stream  from  the 
mills  passes  between  Mr.  Burns'  ground  and  the  river.  At  a 
curve  in  that  stream,  a  fresh  side  being  made,  an  opening  was 
taken  out,  represented  by  the  dotted  line  at  D,  to  act  at  once  on 
the  water-wheel  at  A.     This  curve  is  about  100  yards  from  the 
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mills.  No  weir  could  be  placed  across  the  stream,  because  that 
would  have  raised  the  water  on  the  mill-wheel  above.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  of  what  is  called  a  head  of  water — motion  to 
the  wheel  is  entirely  dependant  on  the  flow  of  the  stream  from 
the  mills  in  its  course  to  the  river.  The  force  of  this  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  from  the  wheel  to  the  river  there  is 
only  a  fall  of  6  inches. 

The  wheel  is  9  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  in  width,  makes  an 
average  of  six  revolutions  per  minute,  and  works  two  double- 
action  pumps.  Mr.  Pressley  informs  us  that  since  the  middle 
of  November  these  pumps  have  thrown  on  au  average  three 
gallons  per  minute  to  the  upper  terrace — a  height  of  80  feet  and 
a  dis:ance  of  500  feet.  A  large  cistern  is  to  be  made  30  feet 
higher,  so  that  the  height  then  will  be  110  feet.  A  two-inch 
metal  pipe  is  brought  in  a  trench  from  the  pump-house  right  up 
the  bank.  Our  new  friend,  who  had  many  difficulties  with  the 
new  tail  stream,  &c,  must  have  experienced  a  great  satisfaction 
and  felt  a  load  of  responsibility  falling  away  from  him  when 
wheel  and  pumps  did  their  allotted  part  so  nicely.  The  great 
credit  of  the  success  consists  in  the  obtaining  bucIi  a  motive 
power,  and  that  from  water  moving  so  slowly  as  to  be  next  to 
stationary. 

What  with  abundance  of  such  water,  the  growing  interest 
in  the  fine  specimens  on  the  upper  platform  lawn,  the  beauty 
of  the  terraces,  the  combination  of  the  rare,  and  the  lovely, 
and  the  useful  in  the  new  and  older  glass  houses,  the  associa- 
tions of  healthy  fruit  trees  in  all  their  varied  stages  ;  and  what 
from  the  clear  water  of  the  Liffey  reflecting  alike  sunbeam  and 
moonbeam  in  the  valley  below,  we  feel  but  too  well  assured 
that  the  liberal  proprietor,  and  the  kind,  energetic  gardener, 
will  have  to  exercise  even  a  still  greater  amount  of  their 
indulgence  in  coming  years,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the 
privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  enhancing  the  delights  of  the  true 
lovers  of  the  beautiful.  R.  Fish. 


PRUNING  THE  MORELLO  CHERRY. 

This  tree,  like  the  Peach,  produces  its  fruit  upon  wood  of  the 
preceding  year's  growth  (see  Jig.  6,  in  which  a  is  a  one-year-old 
shoot,  and  b  a  two-year-old  one).  It  is  always  trained  in  the 
fan  shape,  and  as  the  object  is  to  have  a  full  and  regular  supply 
of  shoots  in  all  parts,  our  directions  for  the  Peach  fully  apply 
also  to  this.  The  Morello  Cherry  produces  plenty  of  wood, 
which  must  not  be  laid  in  too  thickly,  if  fine  fruit  is  desired. 
This  fruit  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  standard,  and  we  re- 
member the  late  Mr.  John  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  showing  us  an 
orchard  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  trees  were  annually  pruned  to 
give  an  abundant  supply  of  young  wood,  by  cutting  away  a 
portion  of  the  older  branches.  The  trees  so  treated  produced 
large  crops,  which  would  bear  comparison  with  the  other  fine 
products  of  this  well-known  and  successful  cultivator.  Mr. 
Rivers  recommends  working  Cherries  on  the  Primus  Mahaleb 
for  miniature  trees,  and  such  must  be  beautiful  objects  for  an 
amateur's  garden,  and  not  unworthy  of  having  a  small  wire  cage 
to  protect  tliem  from  birds.  We  remember  to  have  seen,  at 
Hylands,  in  Essex,  a  large  garden  of  dwarf  Cherries  covered  over 
with  wire.  Like  the  Apricot,  the  Cherry  is  very  susceptible  of 
injury  from  large  wounds  of  the  knife  ;  they  ara,  therefore,  to  be 
avoided,  by  the  timely  removal  of  superfluous  growths. 

THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

When  young  Gooseberry  trees  are  purchased  they  are  often 
found  with  large  aggregations  of  suckers  about  the  stems,  which 
not  only  rob  the  tree  of  nutriment,  which  Bhould  be  otherwise 
appropriated,  but  are  a  plague  to  the  cultivator  during  the 
whole  existence  of  it.  All  this  may  be  avoided  by  proper 
attention  to  the  first  formation  of  the  plant  when  in  the  state  of 
a  cutting.  A  young  Bhoot,  15  inches  long,  may  be  chosen  and 
cut  smoothly  across  at  its  base,  cutting  all  the  buds  cleanly  out 
except  the  three  upper  ones,  which  are  intended  to  form  the 
future  head.  This  will  give  a  clear  stem  of  1  foot  in  height, 
from  which  no  suckers  will  ever  arise  (see  Jig.  7,  A).  We  urge 
attention  to  this  point  from  having  seen  it  so  much  neglected. 
The  three  buds  a  a  aat  the  top  of  the  cutting  will  each  produce 
shoots,  which  in  the  following  winter  may  be  shortened  to  three 
or  four  buds  ;  these  in  the  third  year  will  form  the  skeleton  of 
the  future  tree,  as  many  being  retained  as  circumstances  and  the 
judgment  of  the  pruner  may  dictate.  A  well-formed  Gooseberry 
bush  should  resemble  a  basin  in  shape,  and  stand  upon  a  clean 


stem  or  pedestal  of  1  foot  in  height,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  fruit  free  from  the  splashing  occasioned  by  heavy  rains, 
which,  without  this  precaution,  would  spoil  much  of  it.  All 
the  branches  should  radiate  from  a  common  centre,  neither 
crossing  nor  crowding  each  other. 


The  fruit  of  the  Gooseberry  is  borne  upon  the  young  wood  of 
the  previous  year,  as  also  upon  spurs  along  the  older  branches 
(see Jiff.  7,  B,  in  which  a  is  young  wood,  and  b  b  b  older  spurs). 
One  great  point  of  good  management  is,  therefore,  to  provide  a 
succession  of  well-placed  bearing  shoots,  gradually  removing  the 
old  and  enfeebled  branches.  It  is  well  to  shorten  the  points  of 
the  young  shoots  a  little,  as  it  prevents  them  from  becoming 
naked  of  spurs  at  their  bases,  which  they  are  apt  to  do,  the  sap 
always  flowing  with  greater  force  to  terminal  buds  than  it  does 
to  those  which  are  situated  lower  down.  Gooseberries  are  some- 
times trained  with  tall  single  stems  and  weeping  heads,  or  open 
basin-shaped  ones,  and  sometimes  as  pyramids.  Pretty  and 
interesting  as  are  these  forms,  they  may  be  considered  rather  as 
ingenious  displays  of  artistic  skill  on  the  part  of  the  gardener, 
who  has  ample  means  for  its  development,  than  as  really  useful 
or  remunerative  in  a  superior  degree.  And  then  we  do  not  find 
them  adopted  either  by  market  gardeners  or  prize  Gooseberry- 
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growers.  Sometimes  this  fruit  is  t?ained  upon  a  wall,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  think  vertical  training  the  best  form.  Where 
the  fruit  of  the  liooseb  rry  is  gathered  greeu  for  bottling,  or  for 
tarts,  the  trees  m*y  be  left  thicker  of  wood  than  where  it  is 
intended  that  they  should  perfect  their  fruit,  and  Rice  v&rsai 

In  shortening  back  old  branches  care  should  always  be  taken 
to  cut  to  a  rising  shoot— i.e.,  one  whose  tendency  is  to  keep  the 
tree  upright  rather  than  to  bring  it  to  the  g'Ound.  The  produce 
of  trees  thus  managed  will  always  be  plentiful  and  good,  and  the 
advantages  of  order  and  method  be  as  apparent  in  cultivating 
this  humble  fruit  as  the  results  of  our  advancing  knowledge  are 
evident  in  the  higher  departments  of  fruit  culture.— H.  Bailey, 
Gardener.  Nuneliam. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Thi  Rcse  Annual.*— By  the  publication  of  the  "Rose 
Annual "  Mr.  ffm.  Paul  lays  the  Rose  growing  world  under  an 
obligation  by  his  spirit  and  enterprise.  Knowing  something,  as 
we  do,  of  the  getting  up  of  such  a  publication,  we  are  aware  at 
how  much  loss  it  must  be  accomplished,  and  that  only  his 
desire  to  keep  his  friends  and  the  public  in  general  well  informed 
on  the  subject  could  induce  him  to  continue  it.  The  four  Roses 
selected  for  portraiture  this  season  are  Beauty  of  Waltham  Cross, 
a  seedling  of  Mr.  Paul's  own  raising  ;  Marquise  deFoucault  (Tea) 
and  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour  (H.P.),  both  raised  by  Monsieur 
Margottin;  and  Catherine  Guillot  (Bourbon),  raised  by  Guillot 
of  Lyons.  They  are  executed  in  Mr.  Andrews'  best  style. 
Beauty  of  Waltham  Cross  received  a  first-class  certificate  from 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  where 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it ;  it  promises  to  be  a  useful 
hardy  Rose  of  the  Jules  Margottin  type,  of  which  fine  Rose  it  is, 
indeed,  a  seedling.  Its  hardiness  was  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
it  withstood  out  of  doors  the  trying  ordeal  of  last  winter. 
Marquise  deFoucault  is  stated  by  Mr.  Paultobea  comparatively 
old  Rose,  having  been  raised  in  1854,  between  Strombio  (T.)  and 
Mrs.  Bosanquet  (B.)  (query  China  ?)  In  1855  it  was  nearly 
lost,  and  henee  has  not  been  let  out  until  last  season.  Mr.  Paul 
considers  it  will  be  best  suited  for  pot-growing.  Thus  two  old 
Roses  in  this  section  c:me  out  this  year,  the  present,  and  l'En- 
fant  Trouve.  The  figure  of  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour  does 
not  do  that  flower  justice  ;  and  either  the  bloom  from  which  it 
was  taken  was  an  inferior  one,  or  else  it  was  reproduced  from  a 
French  drawing.  From  what  we  saw  ourseives  of  the  flower  we 
agree  that  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  forthcoming 
brood  ;  but  the  petal  is  more  shelly,  and  the  flower  more  cupped 
than  in  the  plate.  Catherine  Guillot,  too,  underrates  that  ex- 
quisite flower.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Paul  says,  taken  from  a  small 
bloom,  we  are  quite  sure  this  flower  will  take  verv  high  rank 
amongst  its  fellows  in  the  same  class. 

Mr.  Paul  gives  a  very  interesting  summary  of  the  events  of 
the  annus  memorabilia  18B1-62,  the  most  destructive  (and  yet 
we  believe  likely  ultimately  to  be  one  of  the  best)  for  Rose- 
growers  ever  known.  He  rightly  attributes  the  past  destruction 
of  Roses,  and  indeed  of  all  things,  not  only  to  the  frost,  but  to 
the  exceedingly  unripened  state  of  the  wood,  and  considers  Kose- 
growers  need  not  be  discouraged.  It  will,  we  believe,  have 
cleared  our  gardens  of  many  useless  flowers,  and  lead  to  a  wider 
introduction  of  newer  and  improved  varieties.  In  the  favourites 
of  1861,  he  enumerates  about  twenty-four  as  likely  to  be  valuable 
varieties,  giving  the  palm  to  Catherine  Guillot,  Due  de  Cazes, 
General  Washington,  Madame  Furtado,  Princesse  Matlulde,  and 
Triomphe  d'Ameins,  and  condemns,  as  we  have,  Reine  des 
Violettes.  He  then  enumerates  the  various  Rose  shows,  and 
gives  a  useful  list  of  the  number  of  times  each  Rose  has  been 
exhibited,  from  which  we  gather  that  the  most  numeronsly- 
exhibited  Roses  were  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Lord  Raglan,  Madame  Knorr,  Madame  Tidot,  Victor 
Verdier,  and  Clone  de  Dijon.  Finally,  he  gives  us  a  eHapl  t  on 
the  forthcoming  brood,  and  descriptions  of  eighty,  warning  us  at 
the  tame  time  against  the  notion  that  we  areto  take  the  owner's 
description  of  them  as  correct.  In  fine,  we  can  honestly  Bay, 
that  there  is  collected  here  much  information  on  the  subject  of 
Roses,  old  and  new,  likely  to  be  most  valuable  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  queen  of  flowers.  An  advertisement  on  the 
cover  announces  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Paul's  "  Rose  Garden  :" 

•  The  Sine  Annual  for  1861-02.  dv  William  Panl.  F  R.H.S.,  author  of  th» 
"  Bose  Garden."    London  .  Kent  &  Co.,  Faternotter  Kow. 


this  we  think  is  a  move  id  the  right  direction,  and  the  experience 
of  the  past  ten  \ears  will,  \,e  doubt  not,  be  ably  brought  for- 
ward in  his  new  work. 


WORK  FOE    THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
During  weather  like  the  present  a  number  of  opera  . 
be  proceeded  with  which  are  generally  deferred  to  tin 
Ground  should  have  the  necess  iry  turnings  to  bring  it  to  a  friable 
state  by  the  time  that  it  will  be  wanted  for  spring  cropping. 
Asparagvs,  v.  heat  of  about  55°  should  be  maintained  in  the 
beds;  if  linings  are  necessary,  a  narrow  one  entirely  around 
the  bed  is  preferable  to  a  broad  one,  or  a  portion  only,  as  a 
Btrong  Heat  is  not  necessary.  Ptans  and  Peas,  protect  those 
that  have  made  their  appearance  above  ground,  either  by  cover- 
ing with  light  dry  soil,  or  by  sticking  on  each  side  of  the  row 
small  boughs  of  the  fir.  or  any  other  evergreen.  Sow  a  succes- 
sion in  the  open  ground,  and  between  the  rows  of  Peas  try  a 
row  of  round  Spinach.  Follow  up  with  energy  and  system  the 
hoeing,  surface-s'irring,  and  dusting  among  advancing  crops. 
Destroy  mice.  Mushrooms,  the  beds  to  be  made  as  wanted, 
using  a  por:ion  of  fresh  turfy  loam  with  the  droppings.  Onions, 
the  ground  intended  for  them  would  be  benefited  by  a  top- 
dressing  of  well-decomposed  nch  manure,  which  should  be 
forked  in  and  well  knocked  about  on  frosty  mornings.  Pota- 
toes, a  quantity  may  be  put  together  in  a  box  and  covered  with 
soil,  and  the  box  placed  in  heat ;  this  will  cause  them  to  sprout, 
and  forward  them  considerably  for  planting  in  the  hotbed. 
Make  small  Imtbeds  for  sowing  Radishes,  and  Early  Horn 
Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  and  Walcheren  Broccoli,  Lettuce,  and 
various  other  things  which  will  be  found  useful  in  the  spring 
if  the  autumnal  sowings  should  fail.  Sow  a  small  batch  of 
Celery  for  the  first  crop  on  a  slight  hotbed.  Cress  and  Mustard 
to  be  forwarded  as  wanted. 

FLOWEE  GAEDEN. 
Any  alterations  that  may  be  on  hand,  involving  the  removal 
of  a  considerable  bulk  of  soil,  cutting  walks,  or  anything  which 
can  be  judiciously  done  now,  should  be  pushed  forward  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  hands  at  liberty  for 
the  ordinary  routine  of  spring  work,  which  will  soon  be  demand- 
ing attention.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  now  be  thinned 
out  and  pruned,  if  such  is  required  ;  evergreens,  however,  had 
better  remain  untouched  for  the  present.  Planting,  too,  should 
not  be  doue,  except  in  extreme  cases,  at  this  season.  The 
Hollyhocks  planted  in  borders  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
slug*,  which  greedily  feed  on  the  fleshy  roots;  a  dusting  of  soot 
occasionally  will  make  them  less  palatable. 

FBUIT  GAEDEN. 
The  general  pruning  and  training  of  wall  trees  and  espaliers 
may  be  proceeded  at  all  times,  except  during  severe  frost.  Apri- 
cot s,  Fi^s,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are,  however,  b.-tter  left  for 
some  time  to  come.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  planted  in  rows 
10  feet  apart,  and  trained  as  low  espaliers  w:ll  bear  well  and 
economise  space,  as  vegetable  crops  of  various  descriptions  can 
bag  onsly  grown  between  the  rows.  Newly-planted 
trees  of  all  kinds  to  have  then-  roots  protected  from  frost  by  a 
mulching  of  short  litter  or  dung.  Prune  Vines  out  of  doors 
without  delay.  Cut  out  the  old  wood  from  Raspberries  and  the 
canes  not  wanted  for  fruiting.  Replace  decayed  stakes,  and  tie 
to  them  the  canes  neatly  ;  small  twigs  of  any  tough  willow  are 
generally;  used  lor  the  purpose.  Dress  with  light  manure,  and 
dig  the  ground  between  the  rows.  The  pruning  and  thinning 
of  trees  in  the  orchard  may  still  be  continued. 

STOVE. 

Some  of  the  plants  that  have  commenced  their  growth  may 
require  shifting.  A  portion  of  the  stock  of  Gesneras.  Gloxinias, 
and  Achimenes  may  now  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat  to  start 
before  potting  them.  As  the  principal  kinds  of  Begonias  will 
now  be  showing  bloom,  they  should  be  staked  carefully,  to  pre- 
serve their  fine  foliage  from  being  damaged  when  removed,  as 
they  may  be,  if  required,  to  adoru  the  conservatory.  Still  be 
cautious-  in  the  application  of  more  fire  heat  to  Orchids ;  it  is  far 
better,  the  season  being  early,  that  they  start  somewhat  later 
with  a  free  growth  than  to  make  a  premature  and  feeble  one. 
Care  to  be  taken  that  a  due  proportion  of  moisture  is  maintained 
in  the  atmosphere ;    although  the  majority  require  to  be  dry  at 
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the  root  during  their  rest  season,  nevertheless,  they  require  a 
nioistish  Atmosphere  when  in  a  slate  of  motion. 

GREENHOUSE   AND    CONSERVATORY. 

Although  it  is  not  advisable  to  shift  the  general  stock  of  green- 
house plaits  for  a  few  weeks  to  come,  nevertheless,  under  some 
circumstances,  a  few  plants  may  require  fresh  potting.  Many 
softwooded  plants  require  to  be  headed  back,  or  pruned,  at  this 
season,  and  require  a  sufficient  time  to  produce  shoots  an  inch 
long  be'ore  they  are  in  a  fit  sta'e  to  be  repotted.  Attend  to 
the  training  of  Tropffiolums  and  other  climbing  plants  on  wirc9 
or  trellises.  A  torcing-pit  is  indispensable  to  keep  up  a  regular 
succession  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Cytisuses,  Azaleas, 
Cinerarias,  and  otlier  such  early-forced  flowers  a3  may  be  re- 
quired at  this  season.  Care  to  be  taken  that  Camellias  receive 
no  check,  or  their  buds  will  be  endangered.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  softwooded  plants,  in  order  to  remove  decayed  leaves, 
and  make  an  arrangement  that  will  give  them  liberty  to  receive 
the  lull  benefit,  of  light  and  air.  Turn  over  and  prepare  com- 
post for  Pelargoniums. 

FORCING-PIT. 

Bring  in  a  successions^  lot  of  bulbs  ;  it  is  presumed  that  they 
have  been  potted  for  some  time,  and  that  the  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
when  success  may  be  expected  to  follow  ;  but  if  they  have  been 
lately  purchased  and  potted  they  will  not  bear  the  excitement  of 
forcing.  In  all  such  cases  several  weeks  of  root-action  are  neces 
sary  before  they  are  fit  to  be  subjected  to  the  application  of 
heat.  Pinks,  after  they  have  made  a  little  growth,  require  to  be 
removed  to  a  cooler  place,  or  the  buds  will  fail.  Gardenias  re- 
quire a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  which  may  be  slightly  increased 
if  they  exhibit  activity.  Get  all  the  hardy  forcing  plants,  if  not 
already  done,  under  the  protection  of  the  greenhouse  stage,  or 
any  other  such  place  protected  from  frost ;  it  is  also  advisable 
to  excite  them  gradually  before  they  are  introduced  to  the  forcing- 
pit.  Temperature  of  the  forcing-pit  to  be  from  60°  by  night  to 
75°  by  day  with  sunshine,  to  shut  up  early  with  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  a  little  air  to  be  given,  unless  the  external  cold  is 
very  severe,  before  leaving  the  fire  for  the  night. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
The  stock  of  bedding-out  plants  should  now  be  looked  over, 
and  if  the  quantity  of  some  sorts  is  too  limited  for  the  demand 
at  bedding-out  time,  a  portion  should  be  removed  into  a  warm 
house  to  produce  cuttings  for  propagation.  It  is,  however, 
advisable  that  bedding-out  Geraniums  and  other  such  plants 
should  be  well  established,  and  of  tolerable  size,  before  they  are 
transplanted  to  the  open  bed,  as  fresh-struck  plants  of  such  are 
apt  to  grow  too  fast  and  bloom  late  in  the  season.  As  severe 
weather  may  now  at  any  time  be  expected,  a  good  supply  of 
litter  should  be  in  reEdiness  for  extra  covering  if  required. 

W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
In  our  last  week's  gossip,  near  the  end,  the  words  "  Robin 
alone  in  it"  should  have  been  "  Robin  alive  in  it."  I  just  men- 
tion this  for  three  purposes.  First,  to  thank  the  printers  for 
deciphering  so  well  my  hurried  writing,  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  I  could  do  myself  if  I  had  the  manuscript  ten  days  after  it 
was  written  :  I  fear  it  is  a  besetting  sin  with  me.  When  a  cor- 
respondent's letter  comes  in  my  way  that  I  have  to  con  over  and 
over,  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  before  I  can  make  out  the  meaning 
clearly,  I  just  try  and  place  myself  in  the  situation  of  the  printers, 
and,  for  a  bit,  don't  I  write  plain  and  legibly,  every  i  dotted  and 
every  t  crossed,  and  stops  all  right,  &c.  But,  heigh  ho!  a  hurry 
comes,  and  the  pen  cannot  move  a  quarter  fast  enough  for  the 
words  that  are  clamouring  for  room  ;  and,  I  fear  that  many  little 
errors  ore  entirely  the  fault  of  the  writer.  Then,  secondly,  I 
want  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  correspondents,  writing  to  the 
Editors  for  information,  the  importance  of  writing  legibly,  and 
not  to  cross  or  interline  their  letters  with  small  scratching,  that 
it  requires  a  microscope  to  make  out ;  but  to  think  that  if  their 
eyes  are  young  and  good  enough  to  see  a  pin  on  gravel  10  yards 
off,  other  folks'  eyes  may  not  be  so  good  as  theirs.  And,  again, 
to  write  the  words  fully,  and  not  leave  us  to  judge  what  sd  and 

th are  intended  to  mean  ;    we  would  far  sooner  have  "  no 

heend"  for  "no  end,"  and  misspelling  in  abundance,  though 
the  sooner  all  gardeners  spell  well  the  more  delighted  we  would 
be.  If  information  is  desirable,  it  is  also  very  desirable  that  the 
persons  willing  to  give  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability  should  have 
as  little  trouble  as  possible  in  finding  out  what  is  really  wanted. 


These  remarks  do  not,  by  any  means,  generally  apply.  Gentle- 
men's letters  are  generally  written  like  print,  ladies'  like  copper 
plate,  and  gardeners'  ditto,  showing  clear  intellectual  perceptions 
however  hard  and  horny  the  fingers  that  held  the  pen  ;  and,  in 
the  clearness  of  the  arrangement,  showing  what  advances  have 
taken  place  since  Mr.  Loudon  started  the  "  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine," ns  we  had  it  from  his  own  lips  that  for  several  of  the  first 
volumes  every  artie'e  sent  had  to  be  rewritten,  except  those 
from  one  correspondent  (Mr.  Gorrie).  Would  that  that  philan- 
thropist could  now  6ee  the  results  of  his  labours.  And,  then, 
thirdly,  though  Mr.  Robin  did  outlive,  by  some  means,  our  sul- 
phur fumigation,  we  never  found  anything  else  that  did.  Flies, 
newts,  toads,  and  frogs,  if  we  did  not  see  or  remove  them,  or  if 
not  covered  over  with  earth,  generally  lost  their  lives.  And 
what  we  wish  especially  to  press  on  every  reader  is  the  necessity 
of  making  sure  that  the  wood  of  deciduous  trees  is  thoroughly 
hard  and  ripened  before  burning  sulphur  in  the  house  in  which 
they  grow.  There  is  no  plan  better  for  settling  the  scale,  &c, 
than  such  a  smoking  ;  but  every  green  bit  of  wood  will  be  sure 
to  suffer.  We  have  done  Peach  trees  in  a  similar  way,  but  the 
ripeness  and  hardness  of  the  wood  are  essential  considerations, 
and  the  house  ought  to  be  opened  next  morning ;  and,  if  the 
weather  should  be  sunny  for  a  day  or  two,  the  house  should 
also  be  shaded  until  all  smell  of  sulphur  has  gone.  We  have 
lately  had  several  inquiries  on  the  subject  ;  and  whnt  we  want 
to  impress  is,  that  when  the  wood  is  hard  and  thoroughly  ripened, 
burning  sulphur  is  a  good  servant.  In  every  other  case  it  is  a 
devastating  master.  Unless  the  conditions  are  sure,  be  content 
with  washing  and  other  means  instead  of  so  using  sulphur.  It 
is  also  best  to  burn  sulphur  in  a  house  when  the  woodwork  and 
the  house,  as  a  whole,  are  dry.  When  wet,  there  is  apt  to  be 
such  a  chemical  combination  as  would  affect  the  colour  of  the 
paint.  Once  we  burned  a  quantity  of  Laurel  leaves  with  the 
sulphur,  and  the  rafters  became  of  a  shining  dark  blue,  from  the 
formation  of  a  prussiate  of  lead.  We  tried  to  wash  it  off  and 
failed,  but  in  about  a  fortnight  the  atmosphere  changed  them 
gradually  to  their  natural  colour. 

KITCHEN    AND    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.  When  Tines  in  pots  are  rising 
two  years  old — that  is,  had  two  summers'  growth,  they  may  be 
started  in  any  house  with  an  average  temperature  of  50°,  and 
so  may  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Cherries,  though  45°  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  three-last  at  first,  and  the  two  last  should  never 
have  above  55°  at  night  until  the  fruit  is  set,  and  plenty  of  air 
given  when  in  bloom,  and  even  a  little  shading  if  the  weather 
should  be  very  bright.  For  younger  Vine  plants — say  struck 
from  eyes  last  January,  and  intended  to  fruit  about  the  end  of 
May  and  the  first  part  of  June,  a  bottom  beat  of  75°  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  them,  increasing  it  to  80°  and  85"  as  the 
Vines  get  into  bloom.  For  all  early  forcing  in  pots,  bottom 
heat  will  be  an  advantage,  provided  mere  growth  is  not  en- 
couraged instead  of  the  fruiting  part.  Thus  Peaches  and 
Apricots  out  of  doors  often  go  blind  because  there  is  no  reciprocal 
action  between  roots  and  tops,  because  the  wall  is  sooner  heated 
than  the  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  hence  the  im- 
portance of  any  screen  that  wilt  keep  the  blossoms  back  until 
warmth  also  brings  the  roots  into  action.  When  trees  are  in 
pots  we  can  prevent  all  this  by  giving  the  roots  a  push  on, 
rather  in  advance  of  the  tuds,  so  that  when  they  expand  and 
open  there  shall  be  plenty  of  sap  ready  to  Bustain  them.  This 
bottom  beat  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  or  the  roots  will  lose 
their  vigour  and  robustness,  and  also  be  apt  to  be  burned.  For 
Peaches  about  60°,  Apricots  a  little  less,  and  55°  for  Cherries, 
would  be  about  high  enough  until  the  fruit  was  set.  Another 
thing,  as  alluded  to  above — too  much  bottom  heat  will  so  en- 
courage leaf  growth,  as  to  discourage  fruit-buds  so  much  as  to 
cause  them  to  be  thrown  off,  or  shrivelled  up.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Strawberries.  I  speak  not  of  April  or  May,  hut 
of  the  beginning  of  January.  Plunging  the  pots  in  a  mild  hot- 
bed of  leaves  is  very  apt  to  cause  the  roots  to  come  through  the 
pots  into  the  leaves,  and  the  lower  leaves  are  thus  so  much 
encouraged,  that  the  central  fruit-bud  may  be  starved  or 
shrivelled.  When  early  Strawberries  are  thus  plunged  the 
heat  should  be  moderate — little  above  60°,  plenty  of  air  given, 
and  the  pots  should  stand  on  a  hard  substance,  such  as  tiles  or 
boards,  that  the  roots  may  be  induced  to  ramify  in  the  pot, 
instead  of  coining  outside  of  it. 

This  latter  remark  should  apply  to  all  fruiting  and  flowering 
plants  that  are  to  be  forwarded  with  bottom  heat,  and  which 
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are  intended  afterwards  to  stand  exposed  on  a  stage  or  platform. 
Rightly  used,  this  bottom  heat  is  ever  a  powerful  auxiliary ; 
but,  like  liquid  manure,  it  should  not  be  abused.  This  brings 
us  to  some  queries  as  to  potting  now  plants  of  Tines  and  Peach 
trees  intended  to  fruit  early  this  season,  with  or  without  bottom 
heat.  If  the  plants  are  in  a  good  condition  for  fruiting,  we 
would  rather  keep  them  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are,  and 
top-drtss  with  rich  compost,  and  give  manure  water  as  needed. 
If  we  were  obliged  to  shift  by  having  the  plants  sent  with  balls, 
we  would  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  tree  leaves  out  of  doors, 
covering  the  pots  all  over,  and  making  sure  that  the  roots 
averaged  70°  to  75",  whilst  the  tops  were  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, with,  perhaps,  an  evergreen  branch  stuck  among  them. 
When  the  roots  were  running  freely,  then  place  glass  over  the 
plants,  or  remove  them  under  glass,  and  if  still  with  a  little 
bottom  heat  all  the  better.  But  in  the  case  of  well-ripened 
Yines — say  in  eight  or  twelve-inch  pots,  we  would  prefer  fruiting 
them  in  these  pots  and  top-dressing  as  above  ;  and  where  show- 
ing the  fruit  in  pots  was  no  object  afterwards,  then  we  would 
widen  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  and  allow  the  roots 
to  go  out  as  they  liked,  either  in  a  bed  of  soil,  or  of  cool, 
decomposing,  fermenting  matter,  that  gave  a  little  gentle  heat 
at  first.  The  plant  would  go  on  without  receiving  any  check 
until  the  fruit  showed  and  was  set ;  and  then  the  increased 
room  for  the  roots  would  give  nourishment  to  the  fruit,  provided 
the  foliage  was  not  allowed  to  take  all  the  running,  but  stopping 
and  disbudding  were  duly  attended  to. 

FOBCING  FLOWERS. 
The  importance  of  a  mild  heap  of  tree  leaves  can  hardly  he 
over-rated  for  the  forcing  of  all  hardy  shrubs,  plants,  and  bulbs. 
Everything  will  bloom  all  the  better  if  the  root  action  precedes 
that  of  the  bud  action.  How  nicely  the  Hyacinth  and  Narcissus 
do  when  this  bottom  heat  is  judiciously  applied  at  this  season ! 
How  well  it  answers  with  all  deciduous  shrubs,  as  Lilacs, 
Thorns,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  &c. ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  herbaceous  plants,  as  Musk,  Pnmarias, 
Lily  of  the  Yalley,  &c.  Of  course,  they  will  come  in  any  house 
where  heat  is  applied,  but  always  better  when  bottom  heat  can 
be  judiciously  given  :  hence  every  tree  leaf  is  of  importance  for 
getting  artificial  heat  now,  and  a  stock  of  compost  afterwards. 

PROPAGATION. 
In  autumn  many  things  do  best  when  struck  cool,  though 
they  take  longer  time ;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  whole 
of  the  plants  intended  for  grouping  in  the  flower  garden,  and 
which  do  well  from  spring  cuttings,  will  answer  best  when 
placed  in  a  heat  averaging  from  55°  to  65°,  and  considerably 
higher  at  bottom  than  at  top.  Verbenas  in  such  cases  will 
strike  like  couch  grass — so  much  so,  that  we  frequently  make  a  bed 
on  purpose,  and  stick  it  full  of  cuttings  about  Ik  inch  apart,  so 
as  to  dispense  with  pots  and  their  substitutes,  taking  the  frame 
off  as  soon  as  they  have  struck,  and  protecting  with  boughs,  &c, 
until  planting  time.  Even  such  hardy  things  as  Chrysanthe- 
mums when  struck  in  spring  are  all  the  better  for  a  little  bottom 
heat,  and  to  be  plunged  in  a  mild  heat  after  getting  their  first 
potting,  and  hardening  them  gradually  to  the  open  air.  In 
fact,  the  right  use  of  bottom  heat  at  this  season  from  simple 
means  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance. R.  P. 


TRADE   LISTS   RECEIVED. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  nf  Annual,  Biennial,  ami  Perennial 
Flower  Seeds.  W.  Thompson,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich.— This 
is  a  very  copious  and  excellent  selection.  The  plants  are  not 
only  arranged  according  to  I  he  natural  system,  but  there  is  an 
alphabetical  index,  and  each  species  is  briefly  described,  so  that 
it  is  really  a  very  useful  catalogue  for  either  the  amateur  or 
gardener  to  keep  for  reference. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  #e.,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.  C. 


We  also  request   that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  il  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly   and    conveniently,  but  write   them   on    separate 
communications.     Also  never   to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at.  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Heating  Conservatory  (Jan). — From  the  ground  plan  shewn,  the  pipe8 
might  go  under  the  shelf  all  round,  and  if  9  inches  from  the  stems  of  the 
creepers,  they  would   harm  them  but  little.     Another  plan   might  be  to 
have  the  front  border  edged  with  ornamental  ironwork,  stout  enough  to 
c>  nceal  the  pipes,  or  to  form   the  pipes  then-selves.    The  edging  to  the 
central  bed  miglit   also  be  so  done.     If  these  should  be  objectionable,  we 
would  run  the  pipes  in  chambers  under  the  pathway,  and  either  have  iron 
gratings,  with   stone  sides,  or  stone  flooring,  and  brass  gratings   in    the 
stone.    The  iron  grating  would  be  lest.     In  such   a  beautiful  house  we 
would  confine  pots  to  the  sides,  and  have  a  bed  in  the  centre.    The  appear- 
ance could  be  changed  by  plunging  pots  in  the  bed.     A  s'age  in  the  centre, 
and  a  bed  at  each  end,  we  should  thoroughly  disapprove  ;    it  would  be  a 
mingling  of  what  should  be  distinct.     If  staire  at  all,  have  it  all  stage.     The 
bed,  in  the  circumstances,  would  be  the  handsomest.     Close  to  the  pathway 
it  might  be  planted  with  Swiss  moss  ;  and  green  moss  might  be  used  in  the 
centre  for  cohering  or  plunging  in,  so  that  only  a  few  fine,  tall  plants  need 
be  planted  nut  permanently. 

Buying  Orchids  (A.  B.  C). — It  will  be  more  orudent  not  to  order  the 
hardy  Orchids  from  the  nurserymen  till  about  the  first  week;  in  April.  They 
will  then  be  repotted  and  pushing  their  buds.  If  you  desire  to  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species,  you  would  be  more  certain  tr  get  them  by 
advertising  for  them.  .Many  nurserymen  do  not  advertise  at  all,  and  those 
who  do,  do  not  always  particularise  their  whole  stock. 

Bulb  (A  St.  Alhan's  Subscriber).— Tom  drawing  of  the  bulb  is  sufficient. 
From  it  and  the  leaf  yon  sent  we  should  say  it  is  some  Xerine,  that  is  going 
to  bloom  too  late,  or  some  bulb  very  near  to  Nerine;  but  there  are  five 
hundred  kinds  of  bulbs  wlrch  would  look,  at  some  stage  or  another,  just 
like  your  drawing  and  like  the  leaf  vou  sent;  so  no  one  could  be  certain  of 
the  name  from  the  look  and  leaf.  When  it  blojms,  if  it  is  a  Xerine,  all  the 
s'amens  unite -at  the  bottom  in  a  swelling,  or  "  gibbous  union,"  which  is  the 
family  crest.  If  the  stamens  do  not  thus  unite  it  is  not  a  Xerine.  and  yon 
must  send  us  a  bloom  or  two  with  the  full  length  of  the  peduncle,  or 
flower-stalk,  in  a  tin  case,  or  in  some  w  iy  to  prevent  it  being  flattened  or 
put  out  ol  shape.  At  the  same  time  say  where  the  balb  Ins  been  kept  for 
the  last  two  years,  when  it  went  to  rest,  or  if  it  did  rest  how  long  it  remained 
dormant,  and  at  what  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  leaves  the  bulb  usually 
blooms. 

Small  Charcoal  ( F.  J.  L.).— We  have  not  "J.  B.'s"  present  address; 
but  yon  may  obtain  the  small  charcoal  at  any  large  charcoal  dealers  a'most 
gratis.  At  least  it  was  so  at  a  place  we  know  far  distant  from  London.  We 
should  prefer  for  fuel  in  a  small  greenhouse,  the  small  coke  and  breese 
which  you  may  buy  at  the  gasworks  for  a  trifle. 

Tines  Chadless  in  1S61  (A.  71.  P.).— As  your  Vines  are  so  heal  hy  and 
strong,  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  strikes  us  will  be  of  more  importance 
than  manuring.  A  dressing  of  horsedung  on  the  border,  or  superphosphate 
of  lime  will  be  good— say  a  quarter  of  a  hun  Iredweigbt  ot  superphosphate 
to  300  square  feet.  From  your  description  of  the  Vines,  however,  we  shr.uld 
not  be  surprised  if  the  roots  need  raisin;.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
ungenial  summer  of  1860  was  the  cause  of  the  unfruitfulness,  by  not  ripening 
the  young  wood. 

Heating  a  Cold  Pit  (An  Old  Subscriber).— So  far  as  we  can  see  there 
is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter.  The  space  between  the  pits  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever.  If  you  place  the  pipes  in  a  hollow  arch,  and  open 
at  the  end  into  the  cold  pit,  the  most  of  the  heat  will  thus  enter  it  ;  and  if 
at  the  end  next  the  propagating-pit  there  were  an  opening  to  *hut  or  open 
at  pleasure,  you  might  thus  have  a  constant  succession  of  fresh  air,  some- 
what heated,  pouring  into  the  pit.  As  being  more  effectual,  and  also  more 
out  of  the  way,  we  should  prefer  the  pipes  to  be  placed  near  the  front  ot  the 
cold  pit.  The  healing  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  out  all  frost,  &c,  but 
not  to  force  things  very  early.  We  presume  that  the  mode  of  connection 
with  the  pipes  in  the  propagating-house,  or  with  the  boiler,  is  understood,  as 
there  are  no  questions  on  that  subject.  The  tiltin.'  the  sashes  will  do  well 
enough,  and  it  would  almost  be  a  pity  to  brenk  the  wall  for  ventilation  in 
it  now.  If  such  had  been  placed  back  and  front  when  building,  there  would 
have  been  less  necessity  for  moving  the  sashes.  Even  now  a  few  slides 
inserted  in  the  front  wail,  12  inches  long,  by  3  inches  or  i  inches  wide,  just 
over  the  pipes,  might  be  an  advantage. 

Forcing  Labuhhdms.— JS.  M.  will  be  obliged  by  "  0.  B."  stating  at  what 
age,  and  how,  he  prepares  Laburnums  for  forcing. 

Plant-case  for  Exporting  Plants  (An  Old  Subscriber).— Hake  it  of 
wood,  one  inch  thick,  with  iron-plated  comers:  the  ro  t"  hipp  d,  and  one 
side  only  glazed,  with  strong  wire  net  over  the  glass.  It  need  not  be 
absolutely  air-tight;  but  the  glazed  side  must  fit  close  enough  to  exclude 
sea  water. 

Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (^1  Subscriber). — This  Grape  was  in  the 
collection  at  Chisuick  Gardens  about  ten  years  since;  b  t  is  not  there  now. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  well  known  about  Pars.  Whoever  gave  it  a  bad 
character  was  entirely  wrong.  Taherr.remnnlana  alba,  or  citrifoiis,  is  a 
stove  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Jamaica,  with  yellow,  sweet-scented 
flowers.  You  will  find  an  account  of  it  in  Donn's  '"General  History  of 
Plants,"  iv.  88.  We  do  not  know  the  work  you  mention.  It  is  c  rtainly 
no  authority. 

Names  of  Fbuit  (J.  H.  <?.,  Gravcsend).— The  Apple  yon  have  sent  IS 
the  Court  ot  Wick,  so  your  gardener  was  quite  right.  (P.  L.  X.).  —  Your 
Pear  is  certainly  not  Knight's  monarch.  The  true  one  is  a  round  Pear,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  cultivati  ii-  That  wbichyon  are  now  growing  for  it  is 
quite  worthless,  so  we  would  advise  you  to  have  the  tree  grafted.  [Porno). 
— So.  1  is  Pearson's  Plate,  a  capital  desseft  Apple;  2,  Calville  Blanche; 
3,  Court  of  Wick  ;  4.  Dune  low's  Seedling. 

Names  of  Plants  (.1.  B.).— Yours  is  a  very  small  fragment,  but  it  looks 
like  Deeringia  Amherstiana  variegata,  an  East  Indian  shrub,  cultivable  iD  a 
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warm  greenhouse.  Spirrea  Limlleyana  is  n  pinnate-leaved  deciduous  species 
There  arj  no  evergreen  shrubby  Spiraas.  (  IV.  U.  Ufaynt).— 1,  Asplrnium 
tragrans;  2.  Adlantum  tcnellum,  a  small  rev.  of  hispldnium.  We  have  had 
no  experience  with  Ilia  Holly  Kern  planted  In  l  he  cocoa-nut  fibre  compost. 
Being  rather  a  difficult  species  to  cultivate,  we  should  advise  your  trying  it, 
and  reporting  the  result.  Pot  firmly.  [Claude  R'syet).—  \  and  S,  Abies 
Menziesii ;  2,  Pinus  excelsa ;  3.  Picea  cephalonica;  4,  Picea  pinsapo, 
robust;  and  7.  the  same,  less  robust;  0,  Junipcrus  chinensis;  8,  Pinus 
pumilio;  0,  Abies  ecorulea. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD   CHRONICLE. 


CHRISTMAS  POULTRY  MARKET. 

It  is  said  one  half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  lives ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Ihe  other  half  has  not  the  slightest  idea  by 
what  means,  and  in  what  manner,  those  things  that  are  imme- 
diately necessary  to  their  comfort  and  well-doing  are  brought 
to  their  doors  and  into  their  dwellings.  The  children's  books  of 
the  present  day  arc  far  more  replete  with  information  and  sound 
knowledge  than  were  those  their  parents  read  when  they  were 
nearly  grown  up,  thirty  years  ago;  and  Peter  Parley  lias  done 
much  for  tho  rising  generation.  Again,  good  illustrations  have 
done  more;  a  correct  and  plain  picture  will  teach  more,  and, 
above  all,  give  a  more  correct  idea  than  sheets  of  letterpress. 
But  there  are  some  tilings  that  cannot  be  drawn  and  engraved. 
Among  them  is  Leadenhall  Market  at  Christmas  time.  We  will 
endeavour  to  describe  it.  No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  food  consumed,  or  rather  sold,  during 
eight  or  nine  days  before  Christmas-day.  Most  people  make 
and  receive  presents  during  that  tiui?;  and  we  belisve  it  is  a 
fact,  that  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  retail  business  in  the 
City  marked  a  hare  and  gave  it  away.  From  wholesale  men 
and  others  it  came  back  to  him  (the  identical  hare)  three  times 
during  the  week.  Whether  as  an  expression  of  obligation  for 
favours  during  the  year,  or  from  a  good  and  laudable  observance 
of  an  old  custom  that  urged  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to 
distribute  good  cheer  among  their  connections  and  dependants, 
wo  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  certain  enormous  purchases  are  made  by 
the  large  City  houses  for  distribution  among  their  customers. 
Distillers  and  brewers  send  to  publicans  ;  woollen-drapers  to 
tailors ;  millers  to  bakers ;  timber  merchants  to  builders ; 
builders  to  architects,  and  so  on.  A  large  Srm  will  spend  in 
Turkeys  only  from  £200  to  £300,  and  many  add  thereto  a 
hamper  of  Game  and  a  Stilton  cheese.  Then,  among  the  large 
buyers  of  poultry  in  the  shape  of  Geese,  come  the  holders  of 
goose-clubs.  These  ore  well-to-do  publicans.  About  August 
placards  in  the  windows  Btate  the  goose-club  has  begun.  Every 
man  who  pays  in  a  small  weekly  s\im  has  his  goose  and  a  bottle 
of  spirits  at  Christmas. 

There  is  generally  a  lull  before  the  busy  week  sets  in.  Every 
one  in  a  shop  or  at  a  stall,  from  the  master  downwards  is 
aware  that  a  heavy  time  is  coming.  All  the  odd  corners  are 
cleared  out,  everything  is  removed  from  the  premises,  and  the 
experience  of  years  is  brought  into  play  to  multiply  accommo- 
dation and  to  increase  facilities.  Those  who,  wishing  to  see  the 
course  of  the  Christmas  market,  went  to  Leadenhall  one  day  too 
soon  -  that  is,  before  the  goods  came  in,  would  be  surprised  to 
find  "empty  benches,"  and  men  who  were  husbanding  their 
resources  by  hardly  giving  an  answer  to  those  who  put  a 
question  to  them.  In  a  description  we  have  read  of  a  fishery  in 
Italy,  it  is  said  that  news  having  been  brought  that  the  fish  are 
off  the  coast,  all  the  fishermen  draw  up  their  light  boats,  and 
form  in  listless  groups  on  file  quays.  At  last,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  there  is  a  ripple  that  slowly  but  gradually  increases. 
All  strain  their  eyes,  but  none  will  give  the  first  warning, 
because  of  the  laughter  that  follows  a  mistake.  Several  have 
the  same  impression  ;  and  at  last,  doubt  ceasing,  all  cry  out 
"  The  Fish!"  and  every  man  to  his  boat,  whence  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  lie  is  killing  as  best  he  can. 

Just  so,  the  shops  all  swept  and  emptied ;  the  master 
sittting,  it  may  be  on  a  chair  or  on  a  hamper,  and  the  men 
standing  about.  Buyers  are  careless,  seeing  they  have  a  week 
before  them.  Jokes  are  passing.  Salesmen  say,  "Things  will  be 
very  short  ;"  buyers  say,  "The  weather  is  very  bad."  Salesmen 
say,  "Things  are  bought  very  dear  in  the  country;"  buyers  say, 
"There  is  no  one  to  give  a  price  in  town;"  and  badinage  goes 
on  till  a  truck  appears  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  passages  leading 
into  the  market. 

It  is  very  well  to  talk  about  the  men  of  olden  time,  and  the 
burdens   they  could  bear.    "  NonseiiBe  all,  my  merry  masters.' 


People  used  to  talk  about  the  giants  of  the  days  of  chivalry, 
when  men  went  in  plate  and  chain  armour,  "cap  it  pie."  When 
some  of  the  noblest  and  oldest  of  the  land  furbished  the  armour 
of  their  ancestors  for  the  Eglington  tournament  it  was  a  world 
too  small;  and  when  the  Lord  Mayor  treats  the  cocknies  to  a 
"knight  in  complete  brass  armour,"  "ditto  in  steel,"  "ditto 
in  chain,"  "ditto  in  a  Milan  suit."  He  once  wrote  to  the 
Colonel  of  the  Life  Guards,  asking  the  loan  of  tho  four  tallest 
men  in  his  regiment  to  be  knights  in  armour  for  the  day.  On 
comparing  the  men  and  their  "stubborn  suits,"  it  was  found 
they  were  too  tall,  too  stout,  and  too  wide  ;  and  the  first  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city  sent  for  the  four  smallest  of  the  Light 
Dragoons  kept  at  a  long  low  building  near  the  Kensington 
Gate,  for  escort  purposes. 

Put  two  of  your  men  "of  the  olden  time"  to  that  hand-truck, 
and  see  if  they  will  run  up  the  hill  with  it.  A  long,  narrow 
truck,  with  two  handles,  running  on  two  massive  iron  wheels 
about  5  inches  in  diameter,  shod  with  an  iron  semicircle  at 
bottom,  which  turns  up,  and  thereby  prevents  the  load  from 
slipping  off,  bearing  now  four  huge  hampers.  Only  those  who 
have  packed  and  carried  poultry  know  how  closely  it  lies,  or 
how  heavy  it  is.  The  Bight  of  the  men  leaning  to  their  burden 
is  as  the  fish  to  the  boatmen.  Every  man  looks  up.  "Eastern 
Counties ! "  says  he  who  has  pushed  behind  ;  while  the  frort 
man  (albeit  the  streets  are  frozen,  and  perhaps  the  temporary 
spouts  at  the  plugs  are  besieged  by  shivering  boys  and  maid 
servants  fetching  water)  takes  off  his  hat  or  cap,  wipes  the  water 
from  his  smoking  brow,  and  eases  his  panting  chest.  "Many?" 
asks  the  salesmen.  "Don't  know;  we  have  about  a  hundred 
tons  below  in  the  street."  These,  the  Eastern  Counties,  bring 
the  best  and  largest  Turkeys,  huge  Gee»e,  and  average  fowls. 
But  this  truck  is  like  the  broomstick  that  was  sent  for  the  beer 
—  it  never  stops.  It  is  always  running  up  and  down,  fetching 
its  load.  It  is  not  alone.  The  stream  has  set  in;  the  Great 
Northern,  the  North-Western,  tho  Great  Western,  all  pour 
in  supplies.  One  brought  this  year  900  tons  one  morning. 
Now  the  market  loses  all  shape  and  form.  There  is  barely 
room  to  pass  between  the  piles  of  hampers  that  threaten  to  fall 
down.  Talk  of  beetling  cliffs,  we  are  not  sure  the  overhanging 
hampers  would  not  be  quite  as  fatal.  Few  people  have  any 
idea  of  the  weight  of  three  score  of  fat  Geese.  The  work  of  the 
market  begins.  The  huge  flats  and  hampers  disgorge  their 
contents.  The  shops  so  empty  yesterday  are  now  full  of  Geese, 
Turkeys,  and  fowls.  The  Turkeys  hang  in  double  and  treble 
rows;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  stock 
as  it  arrives  when  we  say  the  row  that  is  just  put  up  in  that 
shop  will  make  £60.  The  old  tradition  of  Turkeys  is  Js.  per  lb. ; 
but  that  holds  good  only  to  a  certain  weight.  Taken  a9  an 
average  it  may  be  called  the  present  value. 

What  will  be  said  of  a  salesman  taking  in  a  day  £1000  in 
small  sales  of  casual  passers-by  ?  It  is  perfectly  true.  Imagine 
the  Christmas  market  has  lasted  two  days  ;  spite  of  wholesale  and 
retail  buyers  the  quantity  of  goods  increases.  Not  only  is  the 
market  piled  up  till  circulation  becomes  almost  an  impossibility, 
but  the  hide  market  adjoining  Leadenhall  is  also  full  of  wag- 
gons ;  it  has  become  impossible  to  unload,  and,  therefore,  the 
horses  are  taken  out  and  the  goods  are  watched.  The  shops  at 
market  will  not  shut  up  any  more  till  Christmas  is  over.  The 
retail  poulterers  have  covered  their  fronts  with  cloths.  Police- 
men patrol  and  divide  the  watch  with  sleepy  men.  Here  and 
there  snoring  will  tell  you  that  some  are  snatching  a  few  hours 
sleep  ;  and,  if  you  look,  you  will  see  them  curled  up  in  some 
straw.  It  will  be  but  a  short  nap.  The  public  was  in  possession 
of  the  market  at  twelve  o'clock— it  took  an  hour  to  put  away  ; 
and,  before  five,  the  waggons  will  be  unloading.  About  six  the 
retail  poulterers  begin  to  arrive  from  all  parts,  buying  is  a  real 
business  with  all  these  men,  and,  for  an  hour  there  seems  a  hope 
that  the  stock  will  decrease.  It  is  only  a  hope.  The  everlasting 
trucks  are  at  work  again,  and  the  man  in  the  shafts,  as  he  is 
jocosely  called,  is  suddenly  brought  up  in  his  effort  to  drag  three 
hampers,  5  feet  wide,  through  a  space  of  3J  feet :  this  causes  a 
stoppage,  and  then  it  takes  half  an  hour's  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  police  to  restore  things  to  a  proper  flow.  This  suffices  to 
show  the  amount  of  goods  pouring  into  the  small  area  covered 
by  the  market;  stop  it  for  a  few  minutes  and  you  will  be  asto- 
nished at  (he  mass  it  forms.  . 

Now,  then,  having  viewed  the  market,  and  seeing  it  lighted  with 
gas  a  ffiorno,  loaded  with  goods  that  it  would  seem  hopeless  to 
expect  can  bo  eaten  while  sweet,  let  us  view  some  of  the  principal 


.xpect  ^... 

actors  in  the  scene.     Just  imagine  the  mind  of  a  large  salesman 
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during  the  week.  He  has  two  or  more  thousands  of  pounds 
■n-oith  of  goods  before  him,  all  belonging  to  different  people,  and 
much  of  it  made  up  of  small  sendings.  Do  any  of  our  rend'  r* 
recollect  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Bepuhlic  in  "Jerome 
Pcturot  ?"  Installed  in  his  new  office,  he  is  at  once  told  there 
is  a  misunderstai  ding  at  Tiflis,  a  coolness  with  Trebizond,  and 
an  affair  at  Teheran.  Xo  marTel  if  he  mixes  one  with  the  other. 
So  the  salesman  has  twenty-one  cock  Turkeys  from  T.  S.  Faken- 
ham,  seventy  hens  from  F.  T.  Fakenham,  thirteen  hens  from 
G.  I.  F.  and  a  hundred  from  F.  I.  G.     The  tame  in  Geese. 


TRIMMING  SPANISH  FOWLS. 

I  was  much  gratified  at  seeing  in  your  "Letter  Box"  of  last 
Tuesday,  a  strong  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  trimming 
Spanish  fowls  orer  the  eye,  &o.,  and  an  exposure  of  the  disgrace 
that  would  be  expected  from  the  Judges  on  any  detected  culprit. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  existing  amongst  amateurs,  and 
confirmed  by  your  own  remarks  upon  the  shows,  that  the 
trimming  of  Spanish  fowls  is  becoming  general — encouraged, 
probably,  by  the  non-infliction  of  the  threatened  judgment.  As 
this  may  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  deciding  whether  a  bird  is 
trimmed  or  not,  ]  erhaps  the  suggestion  of  a  magnifying-glass 
may  not  he  unimportant. 

If  the  requisite  points  may,  without  penalty,  be  produced 
artificially,  one  great  stimulus  is  removed  for  breeding  them 
naturally  ;  and  the  result  would  be  ignominious  to  the  laudable 
and  interesting  amusement  of  "the  poultry  fancy,"  and  must 
also  prove  detrimental  to  poultry  sales.  For  who  would  give 
£10  for  a  bird  if  he  expected  that  after  the  first  moulting  it 
would  be  onlv  worth  2s.  6d.  ? — Auateub. 


PHILOPEEISTEEON  SOCIETY'S   ANNUAL 
SHOW. 

On  Friday  last  the  annual  Show  of  the  birds  belonging  to 
the  members  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Freemason's  Hall, 
Great  Queen  Street.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  inform 
some  of  our  country  readers  that  this  Exhibition  differs  entirely 
from  an  ordinary  show,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  competition  for 
prizes,  and  the  birds  are  exclusively  the  property  of  the  members, 
who  incur  the  great  trouble  and  expense  of  engaging  the  Hall 
yearly  for  the  pleasure  of  inviting  their  friends  to  see  their 
truly  magnificent  collection-  of  birds.  The  Hall  was  filled  with 
the  highly  ornamental  pens  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  there 
were  many  hundred  birds  exhibited. 

The  Potcters  occupied  the  most  prominent  position  at  the  end 
of  the  Hall.  Mr.  Eden,  of  Salford,  exhibited  some  magnificent 
Blues,  and  one  of  the  grandest  pair  of  Black-pied  birds  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Butts'  birds  were,  as  usual,  the  object 
of  great  attraction;  his  Blues  and  "Whites  being  particularly 
elegant.  Seme  of  Mr.  Haynes'  Powters  were  particularly  good. 
We  noticed  especially  a  pair  of  Mealys,  and  some  Yellows  that 
for  size  and  soundness  of  colour  were  highly  commendable. 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  also  exhibited  some  exceedingly  good  Whites 
of  great  elesance  of  shape. 

The  Carriers  were  extremely  good.  The  style  of  Mr.  Haynes' 
birds  is  too  well  known  to  reed  description.  Mr.  Fale exhibited 
a  pen  of  very  first-rate  birds,  rather  heavier  in  style  than  Mr. 
Haynes',  but  of  undeniable  excellence.  Mr.  Chalker,  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  Mr.  Parkinson  also  forwarded  good  specimens. 

Amongst  Shortfaced  Tumblers  Mr.  Luery's  Almonds  were 
pre-eminently  beautiful  for  their  extreme  goodness  of  colour  and 
markings.  Mr.  Esquilant's  were  much  noticed  for  their  exqui- 
site form  ;  and  his  Mottles  and  Tumblers  generally  fully  main- 
tained his  reputation  as  a  most  skilful  breeder.  The  Blue 
and  Red  Beards  and  Almcnds  of  Mr.  Archer  were  fully  up  to 
his  usual  standard  of  excellence.  One  of  the  greatest  features 
of  the  Show  was  the  extraordinarily  good  character  of  the  Sarbs, 
of  which  two  large  pens  were  shown  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Ax- 
minster  and  Mr.  Eden.  One  ofthe  Yellow  cocks  of  Mr.  Stevens 
appeared  to  us  as  the  best  bird  of  that  colour  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  Turbits  of  Mr.  Stevens  were  very  good,  not  only  in 
colour  but  also  in  form.  Mr.  Wicking,  who,  after  a  short 
absence  from  the  fancy,  has  returned  to  a  pursuit  in  which  he 
was  so  successful  for  so  many  years,  exhibited  tl  in 
German  birds,  two  of  Swallows,  and  one  of  very  excellent  White- 
barred  Blue  Priests.     A  large  pen  of  Archangels  was  shown  by 


Mr.  Stevens,  but  they  were  not  in  quite  as  good  feather  as  his 
other  birds.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir's  pen  of  Fantails  fully  main- 
tained his  ancient  reputation  as  having  some  of  the  very  best 
birds  rf  tlrit  variety.  The  only  imjoitant  varieties  not  exhi- 
bited were  On  Is,  Trumpeters,  and  Eunts. 

The  Exhibition  was  enlivened  by  a  very  good  performance  of 
music  by  Messrs.  Shapcoit.  The  attendance  of  visitors  was 
almost  inconveniently  great,  and  the  Show  may  be  said  to  have 
pnssi rd  off  with  great  success.  The  absence  of  the  mingled 
feelings  that  necessarily  result  from  a  competition  for  prizes, 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  birds  exhibited,  the  character  of 
the  visitors,  and  the  general  completeness  of  the  arrangements, 
render  the  Philo  SI  ow?  the  most  agreeable  reunions  of  the  kind 
in  the  kingdom.  We  therefore  hope  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
members  may  continue  to  increase, 

And  when  they  next  do  have  a  show, 
May  we  be  there  to  see. 


ABEEDEENSHIEE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  first  Show  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall, 
Aberdeen,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  inst.  We  are  informed  that  it 
was  a  very  satisfactory  gathering,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
still  more  so  if  it  had  not  been  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Perth  Exhibition.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  : — 

POULTRY. 

Spanish.— Fir-t,  R.  Somerville,  CatMe  Market,  Edinburgh.  Second,  G. 
Tav]or,  Inverury.  Third.  W.  Hav,  Aberdeen.  Chickens  — lirst,  W.  Hay, 
Aberdeen.  Second,  J-  Reid,  Fetterletter,  Fy\ie.  Third,  B.  L.  Reid, 
Balcairn,  by  Oldmeldrum. 

Dofking.— First,  Madame  Thomond,  Park  Eons e.  Second,  Mrs.  J.  Wag- 
staff,  WeMserton,  Huntlv.  Third,  Dr.  "Wilson,  Oldmeldrum.  I 
First  and  Third,  Madame  Thomond,  Park  House.  Second,  G.  Taylor,  Inve- 
rury. Highly  Commended,  J.  Anderson,  Euthven  House,  Meigle.  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  J.  Waqstaff,  Westerton,  Huntly ;  Mrs.  Ironside,  Brae  Cottage, 
Eeithhall. 

Cochin-China. — First.  G.  Murray,  Aberdeen  'and  verr  biehlv  cc  to  mended 
forcnpi.  Second  and  Third.  Madame  Thomond,  Park  H  use."  Chictcru.— 
First,  J.  Reid,  Fetterletter,  Fyvie,  Second,  Madame  Thomond,  Park  House. 
Third,  Mrs.  W.  Pvper,  Belhelvie  Village. 

Game.— Firsr.  H.  E.  Bro^n,  New  Scone,  Perth  (also  winner  of  silver  cup). 
Second,  S.  Pope.  Aberdeen.    Third,  T.  Douglas,  Aberdeen. 

Hamburgh  (Silver  or  Go.el-pencilled).— tint,  Mis.  While,  Athol  Place, 
Perth.  Second,  G.  Tayl  r,  Invemry.  Third,  J.  Gordon,  MaDar.  Com- 
mended, A.  Hay,  Aberdeen. 

Hamburgh  (Mirer  or  Gold-sr>angled\— Firs^,  G.  Taylor,  Inverury.  Second, 
W.  Hay,  Aberdeen.  Third,  Mrs.  G.  Davidson,  Aberdeen.  Commended, 
G.  Taylor,  I^Terary. 

Poland  (any  variety), — First,  S.  Pope,  sen.,  Aberdeen.  Second,  W.  Hay, 
Aberdeen.     Third,  S.  Pope,  jnn.,  Aberdeen. 

Bantams  (any  variety).— First,  J.  Edwards,  Aberdeen.  Second  and 
Third,  J.  Anderson,  Ruthven  House,  Meigle.  Ccmir ended.  Madame  Tho- 
mond, Park  House. 

Brahma  Pootra.— First,  Second,  and  Third,  Madame  Thomond,  Park 
House. 

Ant  other  .Vaeiett.— Highly  Commanded,  Madame  Thomand,  Park 
House. 

Gefse  fany  colcnr}.— Firs',  J.  Alexander,  Firdon,  Hillside,  Second,  J. 
Gordon,  Manar.    Third,  G.Troup,  Jan-field,  Cults. 

V  k'si'iirv  i.— First,  Mrs.  J.  Wat-staff,  Westerton,  Huntly.    Second, 
Belhelvie  "Village.     Third,  Sir  J.   D.   Elidiin.-tone,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Logic-Elphinstone.    Commei  ded,  G.  Troup.  Janefield,  Cults. 

Dicks  any  other  variety).— First  and  Third.  W.  Fortes,  Whiteford,  Pit- 
caple.    Second,  J.  Anderson,  Rath  erst*  n  Hume,  Meigle. 

Turkfys  anv  colour).—  First,  Mrs.  R.  Wilson.  Ha>  field,  Hilton.  Second, 
A.  F.  Williamson,  Gaskieben  Mains,  Blackturn.  Third,  Sii  J.  D.  Elphinstooe, 
Eait.,  M.P.,  Logie-Elphinstone. 

PIGEONS. 

Tumblers.— High'y  Commended,  W.  Wilson,    Aberdeen.      Commended, 
J.  Hay.  Aberdeen. 
Fakxails.—  Highly  Commended,  G.  Chalmers,  Aberdeen. 
Powers.—  First,  J.  Hay,  Aberdeen.     Second,  F.  M'Rae,  Aberdeen. 
Ruffs.— Highly  Commended,  J.  Hay,  Aberdeen.    Commended,  J.  Hay. 

CANARIES. 
Yellow  Belgian. —  Coel:—  First,  K.  Campbell,  Aberdeen   (and  winner  of 
extra  prize  for  the  best  bird -in  the  Show).    Second,  J.  Humer,  Aberdeen. 
Third,  A.  M-Donald,  Aherdun.     Highly  Commended,  W.  Jamieson,  Aber- 
deen. Commended,  W.  Sirrel,  Aberdeen,  lien  —First,  J.  Mitchell,  Aberdeen. 
Be©  nd,  W.  Wilson.  Aberdeen      Third,  W.  J.  Routltdge.  Aberdeen. 
Biff  Belgian.—  Cock.— First  and   ibird,  W.  O^ilvie.  Aberdeen.    Secrnd, 
,   Aberdeen.    Commended,  W.  Wilson,  Aberdeen  ;  J    Mi'chcll, 
Zfcn.— -First,  W.  Jamieson,  Aberdeen.    Second,  A.  M 'Dor aid, 
Aberdeen.  Third,  KL  Campbell.  Abe  deem    Highly  Commended,  J.  Mitchell, 
Aberdetn.    Commended,  A.  Farqohar,  Woods'de. 

1'LrcKED.—  Cfoek.— First,  J.  Macdunald,  Aberdeen.  Second,  A.  Wilson, 
Aberdeen.  Third,  J.  Mitche  1,  Aberdeen,  Highly  Commended,  K.  Can  pbell, 
Aberdeen.  Hen,—  First,  J.  Leeds.  Aberdeen.  Second,  K.  Cample!!,  Aber- 
deen.   Third,  W.  J.  Rontledge,  Aberdeen. 

lirst  and   Second,  Mrs.  E.  Evans,  Broad/ord 
Cottage,  Aberdeen.    Ben.— Bigl  ly  C<  mmended,  S.  J.  Mitehell,  Aberdeen. 

Mule— First,  S.  J.  Mitehell,  Aberdeen.  Second,  W.  Garden,  Aberdeen. 
Third,  J.  J.  Garden,  Aberdeen. 

PRIZES  GIVEN  BY  A   MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION'. 
Sr-ANian  Cock.— Prize,  R.  Somerville,  Cattle  Maikct,  Edinburgh.    Highly 
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Commended,  Mrs.  White,  Athol  Place,  Perth.  Commended,  W.  Hay,  Aber- 
deen. 

Pursing  <"ock.— Prize,  P..  Walker,  Hillside  House,  Portletlien.  Com- 
mended   Mrs.  Ironside,  Brae  Cottage,  Keithlmll 

001  iiis-i'iuNA  Cock.— 'lielllv  Commended,  J.  Reid,  Fetterletter,  Fyvie. 

Gams  Cock —Prize,  W.  ilay.  Aberdeen.  Highly  Commended,  T. 
Douglas,  Douglas'  Hotel,  Aberdeen.     Commended,  Mrs.  Rennet,  Aberdeen. 

Silver  Cup  -othe  Owner  of  the  best  Pen  of  Fowls  in  the  Exhibition.— H.  E. 
Brown,  New  Scone,  Perth,  for  Game  Cock  and  pair  of  Hens. 

Judges.— Of  Poultry,  Mr.  John  Ridpath,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr. 
W.  W.  Johnston,  Broughty  Ferry  ;  Mr.  Roht.  Copland,  Silver- 
moss.  Pigeons  and  Canaries. — Mr.  M'Clelland,  Perth  ;  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Perth  ;  and  Mr.  Barnett,  Aberdeen. 


PLYMOUTH  AND  WESTERN   COUNTIES 
POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

TnnouGir  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  an  untiring  and 
persevering  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Plymouth  Poultry  Exhibition 
has,  wo  believe,  become  an  established  fact ;  and  whilst  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Sandford  and  the  Committee  on  the  success 
wh'i'h  they  achieved  at  this  their  second  Exhibition,  we  also 
rejoice  at  being  able  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  pro- 
bability of  an  annual  treat  such  as  we  enjoyed  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  last — for  treat  it  was,  if  only  to  take  a  walk  round 
the  different  classes  for  Game  fowls  collected  together  in  the 
splendid  Assembly  Koom  adjoining  the  Royal  Hotel,  on  entering 
which  we  could  but  be  struck  with  the  excellent  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  300  pens  of  valuable  poultry 
collected  there.  As  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ments, all  the  Game  fowls  were  on  a  level,  taking  the  whole  of 
the  top  rows  :  therefore  they  showed  to  a  great  and  equal 
advantage,  whilst  those  birds  beneath  them  were  sufficiently 
high  to  admit  of  their  being  seen  with  but  little  difficulty. 

But  to  review  the  different  classes,  commencing  with  Black- 
breasted  Red  Game,  in  which  Mr.  Swift  obtained  first  with  a  noble 
pair,  well  deserving  the  honourthey  gained ;  hard  run,  however,  by 
Mr.  Mathews,  whilst  many  of  the  highly  commended  pens  were 
but  a  short  way  behind.  But  the  gem  of  the  Game  fowls,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  found  in  the  first-prize  pen  of  Brown  Reds  con- 
taining such  a  cock  as  we  seldom,  if  ever,  saw — in  the  very  best 
of  condition,  perfect  in  feather,  and  hard  as  a  board,  with  a  hen 
well  worthy  of  him.  To  this  deserving  pair  we  need  scarcely 
say  the  cup  was  awarded  as  the  best  pair  of  Game  fowls  in  the 
Exhibition.  We  believe  Mr.  Sandford,  the  fortunate  owner  of 
this  much-to-be-coveted  bird,  refused  £10  offered  for  him  by 
Mr.  Archer,  of  Malvern,  or  his  representative.  Mr.  Burgess  also 
exhibited  an  excellent  pen.  In  Duckwings,  the  winners  of  the 
first  prize  travelled  all  the  way  from  Beverley,  but  still  were 
shown  to  great  advantage.  We  need  scarcely  say  tliey  were 
Mr.  Adams'.  Mr.  Dawson  was  a  good  second  in  the  "  any 
other  variety  "  class.  The  first  prize  went  to  a  good  pen  of 
Blacks  ;  the  second  to  Whites. 

In  Spanish,  Mr.  Rodbard  had  to  succumb  to  an  excellent  pen 
of  Mr.  Lane's,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  were  the  Birmingham 
winners.  We  thought  the  former  gentleman's  were  not  in  the 
condition  he  usually  exhibits  them  in.  Mr.  Heath's  well  deserve 
the  prize  they  won. 

Dorkings  afforded  another  and  a  greater  triumph  to  Lady 
Louisa  Thy nne,  who  obtained  both  first  and  second  prizes  with 
magnificent  birds ;  whilst  a  good  pen  of  Rose-combed  ex- 
hibited by  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis,  had  to  be  content  with  a 
third.  But  amongst  the  commended  pens  were  to  be  found 
many  worthy  of  prizes. 

In  Buff  Cochins  Mr.  Tomlinsjn's  were  not  up  to  his  usual 
standard:  he,  therefore,  had  to  yield  the  laurels  to  a  superior  pen 
of  Mrs.  Fookes'  ;  whereas  in  the  class  for  any  variety  Mr.  Ford 
had  it  all  his  own  way,  taking  both  first  and  second. 

The  Hamhurghs,  were  weak  in  numbers,  and,  if  we  except 
Lady  Julia  Cornwallis's  Silver-spangled,  and  Mr.  Martin's 
Silver-pencilled;  poor  in  quality ;  Lady  Cornwallis  taking  both 
prizps  for  her  class,  and  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Hamburghs 
in  the  Exhibition. 

Poland's  were  represented  by  one  pen  of  Silver  only. 

In  the  ''Variety  class"  the  first  and  third  went  to  Brahmas  ; 
whilst  the  second  and  fourth  went  to  Indian  Game  and  Creve 
Coeurs  respectively.  - 

Game  Bantams  were  in  great  force,  mustering  thirty  pens, 
being  nineteen  of  Reds,  and  eleven  of  other  varieties.  Mr.  Cainni 
and  Mr.  Bayly  taking  the  prizes  for  the  former;  and,  in  the 
latter,  Mr.  Rodbard  obtained  first  with  a  pretty  pen  of  Piles, 


which  were  immediately  claimed  at  the  price  they  wore  entered 
at — £5  10s.,  and,  doubtless,  tho  fortunate  purchaser  was  much 
pleased  with  his  bargain.  Mr.  Camm's  Duckwings  also  well 
deserved  their  honours.  In  Sebrights  Mr.  Lewis's  Golden  and 
Silver  were  perfect,  and  with  them  he  obtained  b>th  first  and 
second  prizes,  Gold  taking  the  precedence.  Mr.  Hutton's  pen 
of  Blacks  wvre  first  in  the  variety  class,  and  hard  run  Mr. 
Rolbard's  Pile  Game  for  the  medal;  but  it  was  eventually 
awarded  to  the  latter  pen. 

As  usual  Mr.  Fowler  reigned  supreme  in  Ducks,  taking  both 
first  and  second  for  Aylesburys,  and  first  for  Bouens,  with 
splendid  birds  ;  his  second-prize  pen  of  Aylesburys  being  imme- 
diately claimed  at  four  guineas.  In  the  class  for  Ducks  of  any 
other  variety  Mr.  Sandford  obtained  first  with  a  capital  pen  of 
East  Indian,  Mr.  Bayly's  well-known  pen  of  Brown  Calls  being 
second  ;   whilst  Mr.  Martin's  was  thirdi 

In  Dorking  cocks,  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis's  well  deserved  the: 
prize  she  won. 

Game  Bantam  cocks  mustered  sixteen  pens  of  as  good  birds 
as  often  compete  together.  Thecup  and  sweepstakes  were,  how- 
ever, awarded  to  a  beautiful  little  Grey,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Foiest,  and  we  shall  be  mistaken  if  he  does  not  yet  add  to  the 
stock  of  plate  with  which  he  has  already  helped  to  deck  his 
master's  sideboard. 

The  Game  Cocks  were  a  show  in  themselves  :  twenty-two  of 
the  best  birds  England  can  produce  entering  into  a  spirited 
competition  for  a  handsome  seven-guinea  cup,  in  addition  to  a 
sweepstakes  of  Ws.  6d.  each.  It,  however,  went,  and  we  think 
most  deservedly,  to  one  of  the  best  Black  Reds  we  ever  saw,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Archer,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
model  of  what  a  Black  Red  Game  cock  ought  to  be ;  and,  as  he 
walked  round  his  roomy  pen,  we  could  not  help  remarking  that 
he  looked  like  one  of  the  right  sort — one  that  would  fight  amain 
with  credit  to  his  owner  and  himself;  as,  after  all,  that  ought  to 
be  the  standard,  as,  if  cock-fighting  is  not  now  indulged  in  (and 
it  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  it  should  be,  nevertheless),  a  Game 
cock  that  could  not  or  would  not  fight  is  not  a  Game  cock  at  all : 
this  is  a  fact  which  some  of  the  Game  breeders  of  the  present 
day  seem  quite  to  have  lost  sight  of,  and  let  their  feelings  of 
humanity  carry  them  a  little  too  far.  Mr.  Burgess's  second- 
prizH  bird  is,  however,  not  to  be  classed  among  these,  as  he  was 
evidently  both  ready  and  willing  to  do  better  with  anything  or 
any  one  who  may  give  him  cause.  There  were  too  many  other 
birds  in  this  class  well  worthy  of  mention  for  us  to  have  time  or 
space  to  enumerate  them ;  but  out  of  the  whole  twenty-two 
pens,  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  bad  bird  amongst  them,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

The  show  of  Pigeons  was  limited  to  Carriers  only  :  therefore 
it  was  not  large,  but  unexceptionably  good  ;  Mr.  Square  and 
Mr.  Goss  taking  the  principal  prizes.  Mr.  Holman  also  showed 
excellent  birds. 

The  weather  was  fine  and  the  attendance  good,  everything 
going  off  to  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  ;  and  we  do  say  Mr. 
Sandford  is  well  deserving  of  the  most  hearty  thanks  of  the 
whole  poultry  community  for  bringing  about  such  a  result — for 
through  him  was  the  Show  established  ;  through  his  exertions 
has  it  been  brought  to  the  position  which  it1  now  holds  in  the 
poultry  world  ;  and  through  him  was  it  that  exhibitors  had 
suclvatreat  afforded  them  last  week  as  they  seldom  have  in  the 
West  of  England;  the  entire  management  doing  the  worthy 
Hon.  Secretary  the  greatest  possible  credit,  aa  there  were  no 
delay,  no  confusion,  no  mistakes,  and,  therefore,  no  complaints. 

Long  may  Mr.  Sandford  live,  and  may  Plymouth  Poultry 
Exhibition  go  on  year  by  year  steadily  improving,  must  be  the 
hearty  wish  of  every  poultry  exhibitor  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Game  fBlacS  P.eds).— First,  R.Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Second,  S.  Matthew, 
Chilton  Hall,  Stowmarket.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  G.  S.  Crowys,  Cruwys 
Morchard,  Devon;  S.  Dupe,  Evercrecch,  Rath;  E.  Archer,  Malvern;  V. 
Sandford,  Chalsworth  L  dge,  Mannamead;  J.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court 
Wiington.     (An  extraordinary  good  class.) 

Game  (Brown  Reds).— First  and  Cup,  V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge, 
lianuamead.  Second,  J.  Burgess,  Bin  leydam,  Whitchurch.  Highly  Com- 
mended, T.  Shaw,  Kirkham,  Lancashire;  J.  Brackenrblge,  Chew  Magna, 
Bristol;    W.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham.      (An  extraordinary  good 

Game  (Duckwings and  otherGreysand  Blues).— First,  H  Adams.  Beverley, 
Yorkshire.  Second,  W  Dawson,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham.  Highly  Com- 
mended, S.  Matthew,  Chilton  Hall,  Stowmarket;  R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts. 
Commended,  A.  M.  Sloper,  Seend  Park.  Melksham  ;  S.  Dupe,  Evercreech, 

G>me  (any  other  variety  1.— First,  J.  Weeks,  Bromyard,  Worcester.  Second, 
J.  Camm,  Fani-fiohl.  Southwell.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Dawson,  Selly 
Oak,  Birmingham;  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Morchard,  Tiverton.  Com- 
mended, V.  Sandlord,  Chatswonh  Lodge,  Mannamead. 

Spanish.— first,  H.  Lane,  Milk  Street,  Bristol.     Second,  J.  Rodbard,  AJd- 
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•wick  Court.  Wiington.  Third,  A.  Heath,  Cnlne.  Wilts.   Highly  Commended,  I  tolerable  condition.     One  hive  only  out  of  fourteen  stork*  had 
V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge1  Mannamead  ;  J.  Fowler,  Pi  ebOTdaMParm,  J  succumbed  to  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  cause  of  its  death 

could  K  easily  accounted  for.  Kept  at  a  distance  of  2h  rades 
from  my  house,  two  days  elapsed  before  I  was  informed  that  the 
covering  of  the  hive  had  been  blown  off  in  one  of  the  many  g  des 
of  last  winter,  and  that  a  pitiless  rain  of  thirty-six  hours  duration 
had  been  allowed  to  beat  on  it.  Although  no  time  was  now- 
lost  in  replacing  the  covering,  a  severe  frost  following  quickly 
on  the  heels  of  this  thorough  soaking,  proved  fatal  to  the  entire 
community. 

About  the  beginning  of  April  I  inspected  all  my  hives,  gaye 
i  clean  floor-boards  where  necessary.      (This  had  been  done  in 
most  instances  more  than  once  previously.)     Where  practicable, 
as  in  bar-hives,  took  out  the  combs,  satisfying  myself  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  queens,  and  noted  the  quantity  of 
ford  Speke,  Exeter;  Lady  V.  Howard.  Charlton,  Malmsbury.  ^     ,       '  ,  f  !„-„  „»(«,„„, 

Hamburgh  Golden-spangledj.-l'rizc,  W.  K.  Lane,  Bristol  Road,  Binning-     brood  and  general  appearance,  altered  two  of  my  large  octagons 

from  nine  bars  to  ten   in  a  diameter  of  11  inches,  bad  rnai.u- 
-  First  and  Second,    J.  Martin,   Claines,  |  faeture(j   a  number  of  Laugstroth  frame-hives,   and  made  pre- 


Avlesluiry:  1>.  Parsley,  Hock  Cottapc,  Bri-tol.  Commended,  W.  Watson 
Calstock,' Cornwall.     (A  first-class  collection.) 

Dorking  (any  colour).- First  and  Second,  Lady  F.  Thynne,  Mnntham 
Court,  Worthing.  Third,  Lady  J.  Coruwallis.  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst. 
Highly  Commended,  Ladv  J.  Cornwallis;  T.  L.  Browne,  Chard,  Some  set, 
W.  Watson,  Culstock,  Cornwall;  C.ipt.  G.  S.  Strode,  Newnham  Park, 
Plympton.  Commended,  E.  Burton,  Truro  ;  S.  G.  Holton,  Manor  House, 
Cleve,  Evesham.    (A  very  good  class.) 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Butt).  -First,  Mrs.  II  Fookes,  Whitchurch. 
Blandlord.  Second,  H.  Tomlinson.  Balsall  Heath  Road  Birmingham.  Highly 
Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilts.  Commended,  J.  Fowler,  Prebendal 
Farm,  Aylesbury. 

Cochin-China  (any  other  variety).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ford, 
Countess  Weir,  Exeter.  Third,  J.  Fowler,  Piehnulal  Farm,  Aylesbury.  Com- 
mended, E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Devon  ;  J.  Fowler. 

Hamburgh  [lioldeu-pencilled).-  First,  —  Barter,  Union  Street,  Plymouth, 
Second,  W.   E.    Elliott,  Plymouth.     Commended,  Capt.  G.  R.  Edgell,  Br 


Hamburgh  (Silver-spa^led'.— First  and  Cup  and  Second,  Lady  J.  Corn- 
wallis, Linton  Park,  Staplehurst    Commended,  W,  Miller,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Poland  (any  yariety).— Prize,  J.  Mably,  Lay  St   Farm,  Word,  Essex. 

Ant  other  Variety.— First,  Mrs.  Craigie,  Cliigwcll,  Essex.  Second, 
P.  P.  Cother,  Salisbury,  Wilts.  Third,  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham  Court, 
Worthing.  Fourth,  W." Brock,  Ebnngton  Street,  Plymouth.  Highly  Com- 
mended, E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Devon;  Rev.  G.  s.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Mor- 
chard,  Tiverton;     Commended,  Miss  M    Ewart,  Broadlees,  Devizes. 

Game  Bantams  (Black  or  Brown  Reds].— First,  J.  Camm,  Southwell, 
Notts.  Second,  H.  D.  Bavlev,  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade.  Highly  Com- 
mended, R.  Hawkesley,  jiin.,  Southwell,  Notts;  V.  Sandlord,  Mannamead, 
Plymouth;  R.  Liscombe,  Uplands,  Tamerton;  R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts ; 
M.  Lcno,  jun.,  the  Pheasantey,  Markyate  Street,  Herts;  H.  Shield,  North- 
ampton. Commended,  Miss  F.  Macdonald,  Lympstone,  Dev.  n.  (A  very 
good  class  ) 

Game  Bantams  (Dnckwings).— First  and  Medal,  J.  Rodi  aid,  Al  lwick 
Court,  Wiington.  Second,  J.  Camm.  Southwell,  Notts.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W  H.  Oxland,  Morlev  Villa,  Laira ;  E.  Burton,  Truro;  V.  Sand- 
ford,  Mannamead,  Plymouth  ;  E.  B.  Postans,  Brentwood,  Essex  ;  H.  Shield, 
Northampton.    (A  verv  good  class,) 

Bantams  (Gold  or  Silver-laced).— First  and  Second,  M.  Leno,  jun.,  the 
Pheasantry,  Markyate  Street,  Herts.  Third,  H,  D.  Bay  ley,  Ickwell  House, 
Biggleswade.     Commended,  E.  Burton,  Truro. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— First,  E.  Hutton 
Lreds.      Second,   H.    D.  Bayley,    Ickwell  House, 
Brotherwood,  Almondsburv,' Bristol.    Highly  Commended, 
Chatsworth  Lodge,  Mannamead;   Hev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,   Cruwys  Morchard, 
Tiverton.     Commended,  J.  Rumsev,  1S2,  Shadwell,  London. 

Ducks  (Avlesburv)  —  First  and  Second,  J.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Ayles- 
bury. Highly  Commended,  E  Burton,  Truro.  Commeuded,  Mrs.  Edgell, 
Brampford  Speke,  Exeter. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.    Second,  Lady  L.  Th; 


parations  for  the  transference  of  stocks  into  some,  and  of 
colonising  others  with  natural  or  artificial  swarms.  As  the 
result  of  my  inspection,  I  found  Nos.  1,  5,  and  10  weak;  Nos.  4, 
7,  9,  and  16  moderately  good  ;  while  Nos.  2,  6, 8, 11, 12,  and  IS 
were  in  prime  condition. 

No.  1,  an  old  straw-hive,  worked  very  poorly,  but  a  little 
pollen  was  taken  in  on  fine  days.  Often  when  other  hives  were 
very  busy  hardly  a  bee  showed  out  from  this  hive,  so  thinly 
populated  was  it. 

No.  5  was  an  octagon  Stewarton  of  two  boxes,  a  swarm  of  the 
previous  summer.  Bees  were  more  numerous  than  in  No.  1,  but 
still  a  poor  lot.  As  very  little  pollen  was  ever  carried  in,  I 
believed  the  queen  to  be  "dead,  which,  on  inspection,  proved  to 
be  the  case.  These  two  stood  side  by  side,  and  I  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  of  trying  a  spring  junction  of  bees.  The 
combs  of  No.  1  being  very  black,  I  determined  to  cut  hives  and 
combs  horizontally  through  the  middle,  and  give  it  one  of  the 
two  boxes  of  No."5,  with  the  bees.  On  turning  up  the  straw 
Garden  House  Pudsey.  h;  f  ,h  purpose  a  Terv  nne  queen  was  racing  over  the  lower 
££«m£  wT1™  part  of  the  combs.  This  was  gratifying,  as  up  to  this  time  it 
'  had  been  very  doubtful  whether  the  hive  possessed  a  queen  or 
not.  But  no  brood  could  be  detected,  though  from  the  scarcity 
of  bees  the  cells  were  visible  for  some  distance  up.  Keeping  the 
hive  reversed,  I  carefully  passed  a  long-bladed  carving-knife 
through  the  straw  and  the  combs ;  but  in  doing  so  cut  through 


M   gna,  Bristol.  '  Commended,  J.~B  "Ford,  Countess  Weir,  Exeter.  |  -- _-—_   ..-    ---    -— 

Ducks  (any  other  variety,.— First,  V.  Sandford,  Mannamead.    Second,  i  bees  had  cho6en  the  less-used  cells  towards  the  upper  nan  ot  rne 
H.  D.  Bayley,   Ickwel    House,   Biggleswad-.     Third,  J     Martin,   Claines,   '  - 
Worcester.     Highly  Commended,  V.   Saudtord;  S.   G.   Holton,   Cleve,  Eve- 
sham.   Commended,  H.  Adney,  Lympstone,  Devon. 
SINGLE  COCKS. 

Spanish.— Prize,  J.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wiington. 

Dorking.— First,  Lady  J.  Cornwall's,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst  Second, 
Lady  L.  Thynne.  Muntham  Co.nt,  Worthing.  Highly  Commended,  Lady 
L.  Thynne.    Commended,  —  Elliott,  Plymouth. 

Hamburgh  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).— Prize,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton 
Park,  Staplehurst. 

Bantam  (Game).— First  andCap,  W.  S  Forrest,  Greenhithe,  Kent.  Second, 
II.  D.  Bayley.  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Moon, 
Sandlord  Lodge,  Wavertree.  Liverpool ;  R.  Hawkesley,  jun.,  Southwell, 
Notts;  J.  Camm,  Southwell,  Notts;  W.  Lane,  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham; 
V.  Sandford,  Chatsworth  Lodge,  Mannamead.     (A  very  good  class.) 

Game  Cock  Swekfstakes.-  First  and  Cup,  .  Archer,  Malvern.  Second, 
R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Third,  S.  Dupe,  Evercreech,  Bath.  Fourth,  J. 
Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fletcher  ;  A.  B.  Dyas, 
Madeley,  Salop;  S.  Mattthew,  Chelton  Hall,  Stowmarket;  H.  Horton,  St. 
John's,  Worcester;  H.  Adney,  Lympstone,  Devon;  R.  Liscombe,  Uplands, 
Tamerton  ;  E.  Archer,  Malvern.  Commended,  S.  Matthew ;  T.  Burgess, 
jun.,  Buileydam,  Whitechurch 


Sen. — First,  H.  Holman,  Mannamead, 
Plymouth.  Second.  J.  Square,  Plymouth.  Highly  Commended,  —  Goss, 
Osborne  Place,  Plymouth.  Ben  (hatched  in  1861)— Prize,  H.  Holman, 
Manname»d.  Cock  and  Jen.— First  and  Second,  —  Goss,  Plymouth.  Third, 
W.  Square,  Plymouth.  Highly  Commended,  A.  L.  Silvester,  St.  Paul's 
Square,  Birmingham.  Commended.  Miss  F.  Macdonald,  Lympstone,  Devon  ; 
A.  L.  Silvester.     (An  excellent  class.) 


hive.  The  queen  did  not  again  appear  ;  and  hoping  she  had 
escaped  all  injury,  I  united  the  two  hives  simply  by  placing  the 
single  octagon-box  (in  which  were  by  this  time  congregated  all 
the  bees),  of  No.  5,  under  the  upper  half  of  No.  1.  The  bees 
joined  without  any  fighting.  The  difference  in  their  activity 
was  at  once  very  perceptible,  and  in  due  time  the  bees,  besides 
filling  a  small  super  with  honey,  threw  off  two  fine  swarms. 
Had  this  union  not  been  effected",  No.  5  would  soon  have  ceased 
to  exist,  and  No.  1  would,  in  all  probability,  have  struggled  on 
through  the  summer,  scarcely  preserving  a  miserable  existence. 

No." 2,  a  large-sized  octagon-box  was,  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
in  splendid  condition,  nearly  every  comb  being  crowded  with 
brood.  Originally  constructed  for  nine  bars,  I  now  altered  the 
box  (shifting  the  combs  to  another  for  the  purpose),  so  as  to 
carry  ten  bars,  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  measurements  given 
by  Langstroth,  the"  American  author.  Having  to  cut  fresh 
notches  for  many  of  the  bars,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  saw  off 


as  they  were,  which  was  effected  with  but  little  disturbance  or 
annoyance.  A  bar  without  any  comb  was  added  near  the  centre, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  a"  new  comb  was  made  by  the  in- 
dustrious workers,  and  filled  with  eggs  by  the  very  prolific  queen. 
Although  this  hive  stands  near  the  centre  of  this  large  city 
in  a  most  confined  situation,  having  in  its  front  a  row  of  tall 
houses,   and  close  at  its  back  a  boundary  of  very  large  trees, 


FioEoss"— Carriers.— Cock.— First,  A.  L.  Silvester,  St.  Paul's    Square,     pieces  of  some  of  them,  loaded  with  comb  and  covered  with  bees 
Birmingham.     Second,  W.  Vickers,  3.  Cobourg  Place,  Exeter.  Highly  Com-  1 
mended,  A.  L  Silvester.     Cock  (hatched  in  1861).— First  and  Second,  W.  J. 
Square,  Portland  Square,  Plyr 


The  Judges  were— for  Game,  Mr.  T.  Challoner,  of  Whitwell.  Tet  its  industry  and  activity  were  almost  marvellous.  Box  after 
Chesterfield.  For  all  other  classes,  Mr.  George  Saunders  Sains-  I  box  of  thirteen-inch-diamcter  Stewartons  were  added  until  three 
bury,  of  Rowde,  Devizes;  and  Mr.  C.  Ballauce,  of  5,  Mount  |  were  supered  above  the  stock  and  densely  filled  with  combs, 
Terrace,  Taunton,  Somerset.  which  when  taken  off  weighed  fully  50  lbs.  nett,  including  about 

3  lbs.  of  sealed  brood  returned  to  the  bees.     This  hive  is  now  in 

'  good  condition,  and  this  dav  (January  Bth);  the  bees  were  out 

APIARIAN    NOTES.— No.   Xi\  .  in  large  numbers,  the  noise  of  their  flight  to  and  fro  being  plainly 

Mr    Apiahy    IN    1861. —  Notwithstanding    the    very   severe     audible  at  a  considerable  distance. 

winter  succeeding  the  worst  summer  and  autumn  I  have  ever  j       No.  6  was  a  common  straw  hive,  purchased  for  a  mere  song 

known  in  this  district,  my  apiary  on  the  1st  of  April  was  in  very  j  the  preceding  autumn  in  an  almost  starving  condition.     Food 
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was  liberally  supplied.  Early  in  the  spring  this  hive,  also  in 
my  town  garden,  showed  great  activity  and  forwardness,  and 
was  removed  into  the  country  about  the  end  of  March.  On  in- 
spection the  combs  filled  but  about  two-thirds  only  of  the 
interior — a  positive  refutation  of  tlie  idea  expressed  by  your 
Oxfordshire  correspondent  at  page  288,  that  such  hives  are  not 
worth  keeping  through  the  winter.  This  was  by  far  the  best 
■working  hivo  I  had.  On  the  17th  of  May  I  drove  out  every  bee, 
obtaining  a  magnificent  swarm,  with  which  my  second  Langs- 
troth  frame-box  was  colonised.  The  parent  stcck  was  at  this 
time  densely  filled  with  combs  and  brood  down  to  the  floor- 
board. Cutting  these  combs  out  of  the  skep,  I  fitted  them  as 
well  as  I  was  able  into  another  set  of  frames,  retaining  them 
temporarily  in  place  with  soft  lead  wire  used  by  gardeners.  Ad- 
justing these  in  my  third  Lmgstroth-hive,  I  looked  about  for 
bees  to  unite  to  it  to  hatch  out  the  brood  and  form  a  good  colony. 
I  fixed  on  No.  10 — a  very  weak  lot  possessing  a  fine  queen,  a 
small  patch  of  brood,  and  a  mere  handful  of  bees.  So  wretched 
had  been  the  appearance  of  this  hive,  that  only  a  few  days  before 
I  hal  cut  out  the  combs  believing  there  was  no  queen,  but  un- 
expectedly found  a  very  fine  one,  with  a  small  piece  of  brood- 
comb.  This,  with  a  few  of  the  other  conbs,  I  placed  in  a  small 
box,  intending  by  degrees  to  build  up,  as  it  were,  a  serviceable 
stock,  or  have  a  queen  ready  for  any  emergency  at  the  time  of 
making  artificial  swarms.  Here,  then,  was  just  what  was  re- 
quired :  the  combs  of  No.  10,  fixed  in  frames,  added  to  those  of 
the  driven  stock  (No.  6),  made  up  the  whole  number  (ten), 
required.  The  following  day  I  transposed  this  artificial  stock 
with  a  pretty  strong  one,  which  supplied  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion requisite  for  rearing  the  brood.  Both  the  hives,  that  peopled 
with  the  driven  swarm  and  the  one  with  the  transferred  combs, 
throve  admirably  and  rank  among  my  finest  stocks. 

No.  7,  "  the  adjuster-hive,"  early  in  the  year  promised  well. 
The  bees  did  not  take  to  the  super  so  early  as  I  expected.  After 
partially  filling  it,  they  threw  off  two  large  swarms.  The  second 
issue  being  almost  as  large  as  the  first.  The  super,  though  con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  honey,  was  also  made  the  receptacle  for  a 
large  quantity  of  brood.  After  the  issue  of  the  second  swarm 
all  the  queens  must  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  as  the  bees  fell 
oil'  in  numbers  ;  and  while  looking  about  for  a  spare  queen  to 
give  them,  they  werb  overpowered  by  a  vigorous  onslaught  of 
wasps.  This  hive  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  town, 
or  it  would  not  thus  have  perished  for  want  of  a  timely  gift  of 
a  royal  head. 

Wo.  8  was  an  octagon-box  like  No.  2,  and  also  treated  like  it 
o  an  additional  bar.  But.  here  the  likeness  ended.  Though  early 
furnished  with  super  accommodation,  the  bees  chose  to  swarm, 
and — must  I  confess  it  ?  —  the  swarm  flew  off,  no  one  except  the 
fortunate  finder  being  the  wiser  until  afterwards. 

No.  9  may  be  cited  as  a  pretty  little  case  of  super-posing,  which 
I  see  on  reference  to  my  journal  turned  out  as  follows  : — -A  box 
which  had  been  worked  as  a  super,  containing  about  20  lbs.  of 
sealed  honey,  was  placsd  under  No.  9  the  previous  autumn,  in 
lieu  of  feeding,  of  which  the  hive  stood  much  iti  need.  On  the 
16th  of  April,  I  wished  to  reduce  the  doubled  hive  to  one  com- 
partment only,  but  on  removing  the  lower  box  I  found  a  quantity 
of  brood,  none  being  visible,  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  in  the 
stock-hive,  and,  therefore,  restored  it  to  its  original  position.  On 
the  23rd  I  changed  the  place  of  the  boxes,  and  put  what  had 
been  the  lower  one  on  the  top  of  the  stock.  1  he  adult  bees  and 
those  from  the  sealed  brood  as  it  hatched  out  gradually  went 
below;  but  the  eggs  and  the  youngest  part  of  the  brood  re- 
mained undeveloped,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  box, 
once  more  a  super,  quite  deserted  by  the  bees,  was  removed.  This 
No.  9  came  only  under  the  rank  of  "  moderately  good"  at  the 
time  of  the  April  inspection  ;  but  it  rapidly  improved,  and  not- 
withstanding that  many  bees  were  taken  from  it  to  strengthen  a 
weaker  stock,  afforded  a  beautiful  super  of  about  20  lbs.  weight. 
This  might  have  been  increased,  but  from  its  location  at  a  dis- 
tance from  my  house,  additional  room  was  not  afforded  them  so 
soon  as  it  was  required. 

I  must  defer  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  hives  in  my 
apiary  for  another  Number  of  the  Journal. — S.    Bbvak  Eox, 

(To  be  continued.) 


VENTILATING   HIVES  DURING  WINTER. 

In  reply  to   the   inquiry  made  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  in  page 
308,  I  beg  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  recommending  the  system 


of  non-ventilation  during  winter,  which  is  as  yet  only  on  trial 
with  me,  and  1  am  especially  careful  to  recommend  nothing  to 
others  which  I  have  not  fully  and  fairly  tested  myself. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the  advisability  of 
ventilating  bee-hives  during  winter,  from  observing  instances  in 
which  it  had  so  retarded  breeding  that  the  colony  remained 
weak  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  summer.  I  also  considered  it  a 
state  of  things  that  would  be  very  unlikely  to  subsist  among 
bees  in  their  natural  condition,  and  these  reasons  have  induced 
me  to  try  the  opposite  system. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  aqueous  vapour  is  present  in  the 
air  at  all  times,  but  more  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  warmer. 
Now,  as  the  temperature  of  a  healthy  hive  of  bees  during  winter 
has  been  proved  by  Huber's  experiments  to  average  above  80°, 
which  is,  of  course,  very  much  higher  than  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  a  similar  effect  is  produced  to  that  which  is  often 
noticed  in  crowded  rooms  during  cold  weather.  Not  only  are 
large  quantities  of  moisture  condensed  on  the  windows,  but  it  is 
seen  also  to  trickle  down  the  very  sides  of  the  apartments.  This 
effect  is  owing  to  the  warm  air  being  chilled  by  coming  in 
contact  with  cold  walls,  when  it  at  once  parts  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  water  which  it  had  previously  held  suspended, 
and  which  in  the  case  of  wooden  bee-hives  is  deposited  on  their 
interior  surfaces.  The  result  is,  that  top,  sides,  and  floor-board 
become  ultimately  so  saturated  with  moisture  as  to  be  totally 
unfitted  for  their  original  purpose,  and  disease  supervenes,  which 
either  greatly  weakens  or  entirely  destroys  the  whole  population. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  may  doubtless  be  avoided  in 
a  great  measure,  by  having  recourse  to  a  system  of  ventilation 
which  checks  the  deposition  of  moisture  by  lowering  the  temper- 
ature of  the  interior  of  the  hive.  This,  however,  appears  to  me 
only  the  substitution  of  a  greater  evil  for  a  less  one,  inasmuch  as 
Ligurian  bees  certainly  continue  breeding  during  the  coldest 
weather,  which  breeding  must  inevitably  be  put  a  stop  to  if  the 
internal  temperature  be  not  kept  up  to  its  natural  height. 

My  first  idea  was  to  counteract  this  tendency  to  accumulate 
moisture  by  making  boxes  of  thick  wood  ;  and,  with  this  view, 
have  used  many  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  throughout.* 
After  a  fair  trial,  these  thick  boxes  have,  in  their  turn,  been 
condemned  as  having  failed  to  fulfil  their  object.  When  once 
fairly  saturated  with  moisture  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
dry  them,  whilst  their  weight  is  so  great  as  to  render  them 
almost  unmanageable. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  that  the  equable  temperature  of  a 
well-protected  bee-house  would  preserve  even  wooden  hives 
from  this  vei'y  great  evil,  whilst  exposed  straw  hives  would  be 
equally  exempt,  owing  to  their  being  so  much  better  non-con- 
ductors of  heat  than  those  made  of  wood.  I  have,  however, 
now  lying  before  me  a  letter  from  a  distant  correspondent,  who 
asks  advice  in  this  very  emergency  ;  the  hives  in  question  being 
both  of  straw  and  wood,  and  having  the  advantage  of  being 
placed  in  a  store-room,  whence  the  bees  obtain  access  to  the 
open  air  through  wooden  blocks  substituted  for  bricks  in  the 
external  wall. 

Wha*  enhances  the  difficulty  of  this  question  is  the  fact  that 
results  vary  so  much  in  different  hives  under  apparently  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances.  Of  my  own  twenty-six  stocks  (all 
of  which  are  on  the  non-ventilating  system),  about  twenty  are 
in  perfectly  good  condition,  whilst  in  two  of  the  remaining  half- 
dozen,  a  great  number  of  bees  have  fallen  victims  to  disease 
engendered  by  excessive  moisture. 

In  answer  to  "A,  W.,"  I  stated  my  intention  of  trying 
unpainted  boxes  not  exceeding  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  I  may  now  say  that  the  results  of  this  trial  are  so 
for  favourable. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  evil  is  even  more 
severely  felt  than  with  us,  owing  to  the  universal  employment  of 
wooden  hives  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  northern  winters, 
the  question  is  deemed  an  open  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Mr.  Langstroth  : — "  The  best  apiarians 
are  still  at  variance  as  to  how  much  air  should  be  given  to  bees 
in  winter,  and  when  their  hives  should  have  upward  ventilation, 
or  not."  He  recommends  upward  ventilation  during  winter,  the 
bees  remaining  in  the  open  air  ;  whilst  Mr.  Quinby  advocates 
their  being  placed  in  a  dark  room,  either  inverted  or  with  the 
crown-boards  removed. 

In  opposition  to  both  these  authorities  we  have  Mr.  Harbison 
an  excellent  practical  apiarian,  who  has  taken  out  a  patent  for 

•  I  have,  however,  never  gone  to  the  extent  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  re- 
commends that  wooden  hives  should  be  2  inches  thick. 
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the  use  of  straw  mots,  -which  he  applies  internally  at  the  top, 
sides,  and  back,  removing  the  two  side  frames  and  the  glass 
from  the  buck  window  to  admit  of  their  introduction. 

Borrowing  a  hint  from  this  last-named  gentleman,  I  intend 
trying  the  eff-ct  of  lining  the  interior  of  wooden  bites  with  rush 
matting,  which  ia  the  most  appropriate  material  I  can  think  <  f, 
and  which  being  a  pretty  good  non-condjetor  may  have  the 
effect  of  abating,  or  possibly  doing  away  with  the  evil.  My 
frame-hives  have  sufficient  space  at  the  top,  back,  front,  and 
Bides  to  admit  of  its  temporary  introduction  during  wintei-, 
whilst  any  new  hives  may  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of 
the  matting  becoming  a  permanent  institution.  In  due  time 
the  result  of  this  experiment  will  be  communicated  by — A 
Devonshire  Bee-keepee. 


SUPER-POSING. 

When  I  transmitted  you  my  last  remarks,  page  227,  on  the 
above  subject,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have  again  alluded 
to  it ;  nor  would  I  have  done  so  but  for  the  \ery  opportune 
letter  addressed  by  your  excellent  correspondent,  "  B.  &  W.," 
page  247,  to  his  friend,  "  A  Devonshire  Uee-keeper,"  as  to 
the  "  solution  of  the  super-posing  problem." 

"B.  &  W."  first  treats  of  bees  vacating  supers  for  their  stock- 
hives,  and,  however  sensible  his  remarks  are,  they  do  not  apply 
to  the  discussion  under  review.  He  next  takes  up  the  applica- 
ble case  of  the  union  of  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  season,  with  a 
free  pissage  upwards  between  the  combs,  which  was  duly  stipu- 
lated for  in  my  advice  to  "  A.  W."  at  page  78  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dubiety  expressed  as  to  the  desire  of  "  A.  W." 
to  get  his  bees  to  ascend,  which  a  glance  at  page  38  would  at 
once  satisfy  him  was  the  soul  of  the  query,  his  surmise  as  to 
the  probable  result  is  quite  in  unison  witli  my  actual  and  uni- 
versal experience  ;  and  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in  placing 
him  on  the  ascending  side  of  this  controversy,  and  compliment 
him  as  the  only  southern  apiarian  writing  on  it  who  seems  to 
possess  a  clear  idea  of  the  first  principles  of  the  sto  itvng 
system. 

In  discussing  the  subject  some  ot  your  correspondents,  appa- 
rently not  practically  acquainted  with  slorifyini,  confoun  the 
procedure  of  bees  in  supers— one  thing  with  these  movements, 
in  stock-hives  another  and  quite  different  affair.  The  skihed 
apiarian,  taking  advantage  of  their  undeviating  practice  of  storing 
honey  at  the  very  topmost  part  of  the  hive,  places  thereon  a 
still  higher  "  alp  "  in  the  shape  of  a  shallow  super,  admitting  by 
means  of  contracted  end  or  other  communications  the  honey- 
gatherers  only;  studiously  excluding  as  far  as  practicable,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  royal  mother,  greedy  drones,  and  main  body 
of  the  bees;  and,  by  means  of  this  artificial  adjunct  (totally 
unfitted  from  its  shallowness  for  a  stock),  he  removes  the  finest 
portion  of  the  store  for  his  own  benefit. 

On  the  other  hand,  quite  the  opposite  course  is  pursued  in 
uniting  stocks  in  bar-hives.  The  slides  or  crown-board  (same 
thing  as  to  result),  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  under 
colony,  thereby  affording  a  free  and  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation hetween  every  comb,  the  lower  invariably  ascend  and 
amalgamate  with  the  higher,  as  "  B.  &  \Y."  so  shrewdly  guessed, 
bee  ming  one  hive  under  one  queen  and  govern  nent.  Indeed, 
I  may  mention  it  is  the  practice  of  many  of  the  famous  Ayrshire 
bee-keepers  placing  their  swarms  in  two  of  their  OBtagon-hhres  at 
the  out«et  j  and  I  have  myself  found  the  combs  wrought  from 
the  bars  in  the  upper  box  resting  and  attached  to  the  bars  of 
the  lower,  the  thickness  of  the  bar  the  only  separation  between 
the  two  combs.  On  the  union  being  effected,  if  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  bees  must  naturally  he 
puzzled  to  find  to  them  the  strange  anomaly  of  honey  stored 
in  the  centre  of  their  hive  (formerly  top  of  the  lower),  and 
thinking  it  extremely  bad  generalship  to  leave  so  valuable  a 
portico  of  the  commissariat  unprotected  without  the  lines,  live 
upon  n,  calling  into  requisition  the  transport  seivice,  and  move 
the  remainder  within  ;  and  guided  by  the  same  unerring  instinct 
thai  oauees  the  dormouse  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  winter  to 
that,  snug  nest  where  she  had  previously  laid  up  her  store,  so 
the  bees  similarly  retire  to  the  upper  portion  of  their  hive, 
where  their  store  had  been  placed  in  anticipation,  and  there 
subsi-t  the  long  winter  through  on  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
— A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper. 

V.H. — .Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  just  seen  your  issue  oi 
the  7th  inst.,  and  not  having  "  B.  &  W.'s  "  capital   treatise  1 1 


hand  to  refer  to  (a  friend  having  borrowed  my  copy),  I  can 
hardly  believe  he  really  recommends  therein  attempting  the 
union  of  stocks  in  bar-hives  without  first  removing  the  top- 
board,  and  only  allowing  so  contracted  an  aperture  for  com- 
munication, as  afforded  by  "  a  one-inch  or  tv.c-inch  hole  in  the 
toj   of  the  lower  hive." 

If  "The  English  Bee-keeper"  so  teaches,  this  may  partly 
account  for  the  rather  hazy  opinions  put  forth  by  English 
apiarians  as  to  the  results  of  the  union  of  stocks. 

A  "Stewartox  Apiarian's"  query  regarding  the  uniting 
two  bar-hives,  and  his  allusion  to  his  "never  having  removed 
the  top-board,"  surely  savour  of  irony.  The  taking  off  such 
from  a  "Stewarton"  hive  would  be  a  task  somewhat  akin  to 
that  imposed  by  our  Scotch  proverb  of  "Taking  the  breeks*  off 
a  hielanman,"  for  the  very  ostensible  reason  that  they  were  never 
on  ;  the  slide  serving  the  purpose  in  the  one  case,  what  the 
kilt  does  in  the  other. 


QUEEN  BEE'S   STING-INTEEBEEEDING— 
UNFILLED   HIVES. 

"  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper  "  has  certainly  shaken  my  con- 
fidence in  what  I  said  as  to  the  unmistakeability  of  the  queen 
bee's  sting.  I  could  not  now  persist  in  the  conviction  that  it 
was  not  her  mandihles  which  surprised  me,  although  I  presumed 
at  the  time  the  twinge  to  come  from  their  antipodes,  The 
moment  I  experienced  it  her  release  was  instantaneous,  but 
then  the  insertion  of  her  sting  would  be  instantaneous,  and  cer- 
tainly that  instrument  was  not  left  behind,  otherwise  I  must 
say  her  jaw  was  severe. 

The  nearest  bees  to  those  of  the  cottagers  I  mentioned  were 
his  Orace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's,  about  a  mile  off ;  mine 
are  nearly  two  miles  away. 

Bees  would  certainly  not  deteriorate  where  from  forty  to 
eighty  hives  were  kept—  their  relationship  would  be  so  divided 
with  a  constant  renewal  of  hives  going  on.  It  is  where  a  few 
only  are  kept  that  a  depreciation  of  breed  would  take  place,  and 
only  a  few  hives  weie  kept  by  the  cottager.  The  old  barbarous 
brimstone-pit  system  of  "taking"  the  annual  progeny  *  .<$  the 
vogue  ;  and  some  three  or  four  old,  very  old,  painted  straw 
hives  fixed  upon  the  front  walls  of  the  house  for  ornament,  were 
only  kept  for  stock  ;  and  what  stamina  of  bees  to  expect  from 
these  I  need  not  explain  to  "A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper." 
Last  winter  told  its  fatal  tale  upon  them. 

People  often  exclaim  to  me,  "What  fine  bees  yours  are!" 
and  I  wish  I  could  procure  a  swarm  of  the  progeny  from 
"B.  &  W.'s"  Tasmania?,  all  the  way  from  thence,  to  cross  with 
them.  I  am  quite  sure  mine  would  not  become  less  in  con- 
sequence. But  if  I  had  lived  in  Tasmmia  some  years,  and 
allowed  myself  but  three  or  four  old  skeps  to  breed  from,  not- 
withstanding  the  ever-so-near  vicinity  of  "  B.  &  W.'s  "  drones, 
I  should  undoubtedly  have  found  my  bees  become  perceptibly 
smaller  than  those  which  I  now  cultivate. 

As  to  the  unfilled  hives,  everything  I  write  is  from  my  own 
experience,  and  three  of  that  ilk  were  not  profitable  to  me. 
Why  I  like  my  hives  to  be  quite  completed  in  their  combs  by 
the  autumn  is,  for  the  bees  to  be  quite  ready  for  our  early 
sycamore  bloom  to  work  the  honey  in  the  supers,  instead  of 
expending  it  to  complete  their  combs  in  the  skeps.  If  I  do  not 
make  a  market  of  my  early  honey,  the  late — viz.,  the  lime  honey 
is  seldom  of  uae  for  that  purpose;  for  here,  in  fine,  hot  weather 
when  the  limes  are  in  blossom,  a  dark  honeydew  is  apt  to  be 
engendered  on  the  beech  trees,  which  the  bees  collect  and  dis- 
figure the  sample. — Upwards  and  Osffiiiis. 

*  Anglais,  Trowsers. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Canakie3  ( IF".  J/.).— Your  greenhouse  will  be  an  excellent  place  for  the 
breeding  .  ages.    These  (3J  feet  by  1$  foot  by  1£  foot)  are  not  too  large. 

Aviary  oe  Pigeonry  (J.  H.  H.).—  Any  of  the  horticultural  builders  who 
adveitise  in  our  columns  would  supply  you  with  apian,  it  you  send  them 
particulars  of  what  you  require. 

Paper  C&othkb  (.-1  Constant  Iicader\—'We  never  before  heaid  of  such  a 
manufacture.  Collars  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  made  of  enamelled 
paper  at  a  price  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  washing:  those  made  of  a  mure 
durable  rubric ;  but  we  do  not  know  any  one  who  would  be  bold  enough  to 
wear  a  garment  made  ot  paper.  If  there  is  such  a  patentee  as  you  say,  we 
have  not  heard  ot  him.     Why  not  go  to  the  Colosseum  and  hear  the  lecture? 
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PRESERVING  ICE. 

ROM      crossing 
flowers       we 
pass      to      a 
/      cross  on  the 
Y      ice,  which   is 
&       the  more  na- 
tural amuse- 
ment  in    the 
winter. 
I     was     beginning    to 
think    that   the   practical 
thinkers  on  the  rules  and 
methods  for  keeping  and 
for  wasting  ice,  had  been  so  chilled 
with  what  had  been  said  of  the  ways 
of  Nature  with  ice,  that  we  should 
have  no  breakers,  no  skaters  to  speak 
of,  or  no  sliders  either,  till  the  ways 
of  Nature  should  have  been  forgotten 
once  more,   and  our  own  ways  might 
then  be  set  up  with  less  risk  of  being 
chilled  by  adverse  criticism.     I  say, 
I   was    beginning    to    get   into   the 
dumps    with   myself  for  not  having 
pounded  the  subject  more  completely, 
as  they  do  the  ice  at  storing  time,  in 
order  to  have  made  the  impression 
which  was  sure  to  end  in  printing  it. 
But   then   I   thought  the  lull  might 
have  been  caused  from  the  fact,  that 
the    practice,  of    the     principle,    of 
keeping  ice  was  kept  out  of  view  in 
the  explanation  of  the  principle,  or 
natural  law,  which  governs  the  whole 
question. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  day, 
and  none  of  the  darkness  of  night,  certainly,  in  which 
it  is  more  essential  to  hold  closely  to  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  and  which  practically  affect  the  subject  of 
discussion,  than  the  question  about  the  preservation  of 
ice.  I  did  propose  to  myself  that  another  chapter  was 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  rules  which  we  had  to  deduce  from  the  laws 
referred  to,  and  so  explained.  But  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  mad  craft  of  crossing  flowers  had  been  more 
powerful  with  me,  and  kept  me  off  the  ice  chapter  to 
this  very  day.  But  on  this  day  I  had  to  auswer  some 
questions  about  the  practice  of  keeping  ice  in  stacks  out 
of  doors  like  hay-stacks,  or  corn-stacks,  and  ricks,  if  there 
is  a  difference  between  them.  They  were  short  questions 
from  an  "  Old  Subscriber,"  who  is  in  a  young  situation, 
or  one  which  was  new  to  him  not  long  since,  judging 
from  the  name  of  the  place  and  the  county  he  wrote 
from.  The  luling  passion  was  still  uppermost  till  the 
last  week's  Number  of  this  Journal  came  in.  But  just 
hear  the  answers  I  had  ready  on  the  paper  about  ice- 
stacks  when  that  Number  of  this  Journal  came  in. 
No.  44  —Vol.  II.,  New  Semes. 


Ice-stacks  were  the  next  expedients  after  the  failure 
with  ice-houses,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  bring  them 
into  the  discussion  of  the  causes  of  that  failure.  Ice- 
stacks  out  in  the  open  air  like  corn-stacks,  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  currents  of  air,  keep  ice  from 
melting  not  nearly  so  fast  as  where  the  best  attempts  for 
excluding  currents  have  been  adopted — that  is  to  say,  in 
ice-houses.  In  order  to  understand  properly  where  ice- 
stacks  would  be  best  placed,  you  have  only  to  consider 
two  simple  laws  of  Nature  which  refer  to  this  question. 

First.  The  law  of  damp,  so  to  put  it.  Keep  damp  as 
much  as  is  possible  from  ice,  and  you  have  done  all  that 
can  be  accomplished  on  that  law,  or  side  of  the  question. 
Keep  it  also  as  much  from  heat  as  is  possible,  and  then 
there  is  no  more  possibility  of  assisting  the  keeping  of 
ice.  The  law  of  heat  being  the  second  law  referred  to. 
Then  the  question  is  this — 

Is  damp  more  liuely  to  come  into  a  deep,  low  hollow 
in  a  plantation,  or  under  trees,  than  into  an  elevated 
position  in  the  same  plantation, .or  under  the  same  trees? 
The  next  question  is  like  it.  Is  heat  more  powerful,  or 
greater,  in  an  unsheltered  hollow  facing  the  sun,  or  on  a 
hill  side  with  a  south,  aspect  ?  And  the  third  question  is 
this — Is  the  heat  of  the  air  or  sun  less  on  the  north  side 
of  a  hill,  or  on  the  opposite  ;  and  in  which  of  all  the 
positions  does  the  law  which  governs  the  melting  of  ice — 
the  law  of  currents  in  the  air,  get  the  greatest  play  or 
power  to  prevent  damp,  supposing  damp  to  be  only  ten 
times  more  destructive  to  ice  than  heat  ? — that  is  to  say, 
so  many  degrees  of  damp  heat  is  only  ten  times  more 
destructive  to  ice  than  just  as  many  degrees  of  dry  heat. 
But  in  reality  the  comparison  is  more  near  seventy  to 
one  than  ten  to  one,  and  50"  of  damp  heat  will  assuredly 
consume  ice  more  than  seventy  times  faster  than  50° 
of  dry  heat,  provided  the  air  is  in  free  motion  at  the 
time. 

The  whole  subject  of  keeping  ice  hangs  on  these  few 
questions.  Surely  no  one  acquainted  with  country  life 
can  feel  any  difficulty  in  saying  in  which  of  the  positions 
stated  the  sun  has  less  force,  and  where  the  winds  blow 
the  keenest.  The  due  north  of  a  hill,  bank,  or  building, 
free  from  shade  or  shelter,  is  where  the  heat  or  air  has 
less  force  for  melting  ice.  But  the  wind — the  source  of 
the  law  against  damp  — having  most  power  at  the  top  of 
a  hill,  bank,  or  brae,  keeps  the  ice-stack  just  so  much 
from  the  top  as  will  allow  the  shadow  of  the  summit  to 
pass  over  the  top  of  the  stack,  and  no  more,  and  you  may 
safely  say  that  is  the  best  place  for  it,  in  the  eye  of 
science,  or  in  theory  :  practice  must,  however,  determinel 
how  nearly  the  best  place  for  you  or  them. 

In  all  this,  and  in  all  that  I  have  said  about  the  natural 
principle  of  preserving  and  of  wasting  ice,  I  do  not,  or 
did  not,  express  a  single  opinici,  except  in  the  vi-ry  h;st 
paragraph  about  the  drain  from  the  ice-house  being  con- 
verted to  an  air-drain.  All  that  I  had  advanced  was 
either  from  natural  law,  which  none  can  gainsay,  or  from 
my  own  practice,  not  of  a  year  or  two,  but  of  thirty-two 
years'  full  practice,  and  part  of  the  time  more  practice  in 
one  year  than  some  have  known  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
No.  6<J6.— Tol.  XXVI.,  Oid  Series. 
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time.      Then,  to  bring  in  mere  opinions   against   facts   which 
cannot  be  controverted  is  departing  from  the  question. 

My  good  and  honest  friend,  Mr.  Kobson,  is  wrong  altogether. 
He  first  misunderstood  the  drift  of  what  I  said  about  the 
natural  conditions  under  which  ice  is  either  saved  or  preserved, 
and  he  is  out  altogether  in  his  own  memory  about  ice-stacks 
and  old  sayings  on  that  head  of  the  subject,  and  I  can  put  him 
right  from  a  more  tenacious  memory. 

Ho  says  ice-stacks  were  discussed  in  "  Loudon's  Gardener's 
Magazine"  as  early  as  1824.  No  such  thing;  the  Magazine 
was  not  commenced  till  the  beginning  of  1826,  and  for  the 
ten  years  succeeding  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  it  about 
beeping  ice  in  stacks  ;  and,  writing  from  memory,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  the  subject  was  ever  discussed  in  the  Magazine 
at  all.  Mr.  Robson,  however,  is  a  most  useful  man  ;  for  he 
comes  down  on  us  fast  Nimrods,  and  puts  on  the  drag  when  he 
sees  a  steep  hill,  although  he  may  be  "  puzzled,"  as  he  says  he 
is,  on  the  subject  of  our  gradients.  He  is  as  good  a  gardener  as 
either  of  us  can  claim  to  be,  and  is  as  honest  a  man,  and  as  un- 
assuming too,  as  ever  stepped  in  shoe-leather,  and  he  always  puts 
his  objections  free  from  all  personalities — and  that  is  just  what  I 
want  in  my  old  age  the  rising  race  of  writers  to  do  on  all  occa- 
sions, no  matter  under  what  provocation  they  may  take  to  the 
pen  way.  All  the  practice,  honesty,  and  fair  dealings  in  this 
world,  however,  go  but  a  very  short  length  of  tether  on  the  side 
of  any  man  or  subject  who  or  which  has  no  more  than  the  best 
and  most  sound  opinion  to  bring  in  aid  of  lair  discussion.  I 
would  not  give  a  Ribston  Pippin  for  the  opinion  of  the  best 
man  under  the  British  Crown,  if  I  had  the  value  of  a  Codlin  to 
set  against  it  from  any  known  principle  or  law  of  nature. 
Indeed,  although  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  civilisation  is  not  far 
from  the  point  at  which  man  will  cease  altogether  from  intrud- 
ing his  private  opinions  upon  public  discussion — facts  and  prin- 
ciples must  then  go  hand  in  hand  to  solve  all  difficult  questions. 
Yet  I  shall  give  an  opinion  without  putting  more  stress  on  it 
than  is  here  asserted.  I  think  that  I  have  read  every  word  that 
was  worth  reading  in  the  English  tongue  about  keeping  ice,  and 
it  is  my  firm  opinion  the  best  thing  I  ever  read  on  the  matter 
was  that  article  en  iee-stacks  in  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal 
— I  mean  that  which  is  headed  "An  Economical  Rustic  Ice- 
Preserver,"  and  signed  "  W.  Earlcy,  Digsicell."  I  never  re- 
collect having  seen  Mr.  Earley's  name  in  print,  and  I  have  not 
the  least  personal  knowledge  of  him,  so  that  considerations  of 
that  kind  can  have  no  hold  on  me  ;  but  such  "considerations" 
never  go  with  me  farther  than  to  prevent  me  telling  a  man  he 
was  a  fool  if  I  thought  him  so.  The  whole  essence  and  the 
secret  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  ice-keeping  are  down  firm 
as  ice  in  July  in  that  article,  or  else  I  am  no  judge  in  the 
matter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  first  article  in  our  language  in 
which  the  great  and  only  fault  of  the  first  American  way  of 
preserving  ice,  as  explained  by  Cobbett,  is  avoided.  In  the 
second  place,  the  plan  which  Mr.  W.  Earley  explains  is  as  a 
cross-seedling  between  Cobbett's  ice-house  and  the  more  recent 
English  ice-stack,  and  the  seedling  possesses  the  good  properties 
of  both  parents  without  the  faults  of  either;  and  in  the  third 
and  last  place  it  seems  to  me  to  show  signs  of  being  the  head 
of  a  new  race  of  seedlings  as  it.  were,  which,  being  so  round  and 
so  compact  already,  the  florists  of  this  cooling  fancy  will  have 
many  generations  of  seedlings  from  it.  ere  they  can  be  said  to 
have  any  improvement  on  the  patent  of  the  race. 

Cobbett's  ice-house  has  been  all  along  approved  of  as  the  best 
mode  for  keeping  ice;  but  it  had  a  fundamental  error  in  it,  at 
least  in  our  climate,  and  all  our  English  ice-stacks  have  hitherto 
oeen  made  on  a  wrong  principle  ;  but  they,  the  ice-stacks,  were 
a  great  improvement  on  the  more  wrong  principle  of  the 
common  ice-house.  Those  who  do  not  know  how  Cobbett's  ice- 
house was  mode  may  now  see  exactly  how  it  was,  only  that  it 
was  more  permanent  and  more  costly  than  the  "  Rustic  lee- 
Preserver  "  of  Mr.  W.  Earley. 

Cobbeft  put  in  a  long  row  of  posts  in  a  circle,  and  another 
row  of  posts  in  another  circle,  2  feet  or  3  feet,  I  forget,  the 
exact  figure,  out  from  the  first  row,  and  stuffed  the  interval 
between  the  two  rows  of  posts  with  straw  ;  he  also  braced,  or 
tied,  the  tops  of  both  rows  with  scantling,  and  he  put  on  a  bee- 
hive-like roof,  or  say  as  nurserymen  pack  hampers  of  plants,  a 
very  conical  top,  which  was  very  thickly  covered  or  thatched 
with  straw.  As  far  as  all  that  went  Cobbett's  plan  was  the  very 
best  yet  hit  upon  ;  but  in  packing  the  ice  in  it  he  used  a  very 
deep   layer  of  straw  over  the  more  deep  drainage,  which  was 


rough  wood  and  faggots  on  it.  The  bed  of  straw  soon  rotted 
from  the  inching,  and,  as  in  the  pent-up  ice-house,  the  damp 
held  about  the  straw  much  longer  than  it  would  without  the 
straw,  and  the  confined  air  was  saturated  into  the  state  of 
vapour — the  grand  and  arch  destroyer  of  ice  in  all  places  and 
climates,  above  ground  or  under  it,  and  Cobbett  had  no  means 
for  letting  off  this  vapoured  air — r.o  ventilation  in  fact;  all 
that  error  has  been  avoided  in  the  "Rustic  Ice-Preserver." 

The  error  in  our  ice-stack  has  been  the  laying  of  the  straw 
covering  on  to  the  body  of  ice  without  the  shape  of  the  stack 
being  such  as  to  prevent  the  rotting  of  the  straw  by  damp.  If 
you  could  make  just  a  sugarloafor  cone-like  ice-stack,  and  put  the 
first,  lining  of  the  covering  of  "  drawn  straw,"  as  they  use  it  in 
thatching,  and  straight  on  end,  the  ebancts  of  rotting  the  straw 
from  the  melting  would  be  at  a  minimum,  and  the  rest  of  the 
covering  might  be  of  tumbled-about  straw — or  dry  leaves,  which 
are  still  better  over  a  straw  lining.  But  the  best  plan  of  all  is 
not  to  touch  the  ice-heap  with  anything  whatever,  and  to  have 
a  small  opening  at  the  top  of  the  cone  to  let  off  vapour,  if  it  ever 
came.  I  finish  by  congratulating  the  inventor  of  the  "  Rustic 
Ice-Preserver."  D.  Beaton. 


TREATMENT  OF  NEGLECTED   CAPE  BULBS— 
STEPHANOTIS  FLOBJBUNDA. 

I  have  the  charge  of  a  collection  of  Amaryllids  and  other 
Cape  bulbs  in  various  stages  of  growth.  They  have  been  rather 
neglected,  and  I  want  your  advice  as  to  how  I  ought  to  treat 
them.  1st,  At  what  stage  of  their  growth  should  I  repot  them  ? 
2nd,  In  what  compost  ?  3rd,  In  what  sized  pots  ?  I  believe  that 
Yallota  purpurea  requires  different  treatment  from  the  rest. 

What  is  the  lowest  average  temperature  at  which  Stephanotis 
floi'ibunda  will  thrive  and  flower  ?  I  have  a  fine  plant  of  it  in  a 
large  pot,  and  purpose  placing  it  in  a  house  averaging  about 
50°  in  winter;  but  which  on  an  occasional  night,  perhaps  twice 
or  three  times  in  winter,  has  fallen  to  38°  or  40°.  Would  such 
temperature  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  be  very  injurious  to  it  ?  and 
would  i  oil  advise  me  to  plant  it  out  in  the  border,  as  I  cai.  do  over 
where  the  hot-water  pipes  pass  across  the  house  to  the  far  side 
(it  is  a  span-roof  vinery),  or  to  keep  it  in  a  pot.  ? — Aliquis. 

[Yallota  purpurea  being  an  evergreen  must  be  watered  and 
kept  growing  slowly  all  the  winter.  The  most  of  the  others  are 
deciduous- that  is,  lose  their  leaves  and  remain  stationary  or  at 
rest  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  during  that  period,  if  the  pots 
stand  in  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°,  and  on  a  moist  floor, 
they  will  scarcely  need  any  water  whatever.  As  soon  as  flower- 
stems  or  leaves  begin  to  show  the  pots  may  be  moved,  and,  after 
removing  the  surface  soil,  be  top-dressed  with  loam  and  old  cow- 
dung,  get  watered,  and  placetl  where  there  will  be  from  5°  to  10 
rise  of  temperature,  which  will  cause  the  flower-stem  to  cme 
stronger.  Such  bulbs  may  be  accelerated  just  like  a  Hyacinth, 
but  they  seldom  flower  so  well  as  when  thus  allowed  to  come 
when  they  like,  and  by  marking  the  first  flowering  ones  a  regular 
succession  may  thus  be  obtained.  In  obtaining  fresh  bulbs,  the 
pots  may  have  the  least  thing  of  bottom  heat,  to  encourage  free 
rooting,  but  the  top  of  the  bulb  should  be  kept  cool  so  that,  little 
or  no  excitement  should  be  given  until  the  pot  is  filled  with 
roots.  To  help  this  at  potting,  only  about  a  third  of  each  bulb 
should  be  covered  with  earth.  Now,  as  to  plants  in  pots  and 
established,  the  best  time  to  repot  them  is  after  they  have  done 
flowering — say  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  then  give  heat,  light, 
and  water  in  abundance,  to  encourage  growth  unlil  the  leaves 
begin  to  show  signs  of  ripening,  then  gradually  withhold  water 
until  the  pots  are  placed  in  their  res'.ing-quarters,  and  if  on  a 
moist  floor  give  no  more  water  as  detailed  above.  Brown  fibry 
loam  suits  them  best,  with  top-dressings  of  rich  compost,  and 
manure  waterings  after  they  begin  to  move  ;  and,  lastly,  the  size 
of  lite  pot  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bulb  and  its 
strength  — it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  smull  pols,  as  the  pro- 
cess of  growing  is  sooner  finished.  A  six-inch  pot  will  grow  a 
fair-sized  bulb  well.  For  one  almost  as  large  as  your  fist  an 
eight-inch  pot.  might  be  necessary,  but  extra  flowering  will  ever 
be  procured  when  the  pot  is  rather  small  for  the  size  of  the  bulb. 
In  potting  established  plants  cover  three-fourths  of  the  bulb. 

The  Stephanotis  will  stand  very  well  in  an  average  of  5o°  in 
winter,  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  from  sunshine.  If  your  house 
gets  often  to  38°  to  40°,  the  plant  will  be  sure  to  die.  If  merely 
at  that  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  it  might  not  matter  much 
but  you  will  find  it  better  hardly  ever  to  have  it  below  45° 
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We  lost  a  promising  plant  from  the  house  cooling  below  40° 
for  several  nights.  You  would  have  a  better  chance  than  we 
had  by  planting  it  over  the  pipes  as  you  propose,  and  you  might 
do  something  by  keeping  the  plant  rather  dry  in  winter.  Your 
plant  will  have  plenty  of  heat  in  summer  as  it  gets  up  the  roof.] 


CULTURE  OF  KOHL  RAM. 
In  answer  to  "  Westmorlander,"  experience  teaches  that  this 
is  much  hardier  and  more  certain  to  yield  a  crop  than  any  of  the 
Turnip  varieties.  Of  the  Kohl  Rabi,  the  best  variety  is  the 
Purple-topped,  and  its  produce  of  bulbs  is  commonly  twenty- 
five  tons  per  acre,  and  of  leaves  two  tons.  One  and  a  half 
pound  of  seed  produces  enough  plants  for  an  acre.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  February  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  the  seed-bed 
being  well  dug,  and  the  soil  moderately  rich.  When  the  plants 
are  full  6  inches  high,  in  May,  plant  them  out  in  the  field  in 
rows  18  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  2  feet  apart. 
'The  soil  should  be  trenched  or  ploughed  deep  as  for  Turnips, 
and  well  manured.  The  plants  must  be  hoed  between  occasion- 
ally to  keep  down  weeds  as  well  as  to  loosen  the  surface  of  the 
Boil.  The  leaves  may  be  stripped  and  given  to  cows,  &o.,  late  in 
autumn,  but  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  attempt  obtaining  a  second 
crop  of  leaves,  as  it  would,  even  if  successful,  injure  the 
nutritive  quality  of  the  bulbs.  These  must  be  trimmed  and 
stored  the  same  as  Swedish  Turnips.  They  remain  good  all  the 
winter  if  kept  cool,  dry,  and  dark. 


VISITS   TO  FRENCH  NURSERIES.— No.  6. 
Mons.  Cachet,  Angers. 

In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  these  rough  sketches  of  those 
Erench  nurseries  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  during 
my  late  scamper,  I  can  truly  say  it  has  been  a  labour  of  love  to 
record  the  pleasure  that  I  experienced,  not  only  in  seeing  how 
things  were  managed  in  that  country,  but  also  in  telling  of  (not 
the  politeness  merely,  but)  the  genuine  honhommie  and  cordiality 
with  which  one  was  invariably  received.  As  I  have  said  before,  I 
have  but.  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  my  being  fortunately  under  the  wing  of  Mr.  Standish,  whose 
hospitality  at  Bsgshot  is  so  well  known  both  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen and  foreigners  ;  and  yet  I  do  think  that  if  one  went 
there  with  the  desire  of  seeing,  as  I  did,  he  would  experience 
much  of  the  same  sort  of  kindness. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  more  appropriately  close  these 
papers  at  a  season  when  we  are  watching  the  opening  buds  of 
our  Camellias  than  by  a  notice  of  what  I  must  consider  the 
Camellia  nursery,  par  excellence,  of  Europe.  A  very  large  word 
that,  it  will  be  said.  Yes,  truly.  And  do  you  leave  out  all  the 
Belgian  ones  and  the  English  growers  ?  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know 
or  can  hear,  every  one  of  them.  The  Belgians  are  rich  in  small 
plants,  and  some  English  nurseries  have  very  large  ones  ;  but 
for  beauty  and  symmetry  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  Mons. 
Cachet's.  The  climate  is  favourable,  and  his  skill  is  great,  so  that 
one  may  expect  great  things,  and  in  this  no  one,  I  think,  would 
be  disappointed. 

I  speak  of  the  Camellia  as  the  great  feature  of  this  nursery, 
but  there  are  many  other  things  very  successfully  done.  Ericas, 
Epacrises,  and  many  other  hardwooded  plants  were  in  abun- 
dance. The  pots  were  plunged  in  beds,  and  seemed  to  be  doing 
excellently.  Conifers,  also,  received  a  due  share  of  attention,  as 
they  seem  to  do  in  most  of  the  French  nursenes  ;  but  the  glory 
of  the  nursery  was  the  Camellias. 

The  grounds  are  somewhat  narrow,  and  are  intersected  in 
various  places  by  some  high  hedges,  and  in  the  alleys  occasioned 
by  these  the  Camellias  were  placed.  Plants  were  there  from 
8  feet  to  12  feet  high,  every  side  equally  furnished  ;  the  bloom- 
buds  well  set,  and  the  foliage  of  that  rich  glossy  hue  which  so 
marks  the  health  and  vigour  of  this  lovely  tribe.  While  in  one 
of  the  open  spaces  stood  a  noble  standard  Camellia  in  the  open 
ground  folly  20  feet  high  ;  and  at  the  end  there  was  a  long  house 
into  which  the  plants  were  put  for  the  winter,  and  which  must 
in  blooming  time  be  a  perfect  maze  of  beauty,  and  in  which  was 
a  fine  plant  of  Agave  vivipera  in  bloom,  and  from  which,  as  it 
is  viviparous,  Mons.  Cachet  had  obtained  two  hundred  bulbs  ; 
while  he  seemed  greatly  to  rejoice  in  a  quantity  of  seed  saved 
from  Agave  microcautha,  these  fine-foliaged  plants  being  in  much 
request  in  France. 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  notice  (although  impos- 
sible for  us  in  our  cold  northern  climate  to  follow  it),  his  moile 
of  culture.  The  cuttings  for  stocks  are  put  into  pans,  and 
placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden  without  any  bell-glass  or 
covering  whatever,  and  here  they  root  in  about  two  months. 
They  are  then  potted  off  and  placed  in  heat,  where  they  rapidly 
make  root.  During  the  first  year  alter  the  plants  are  worked 
they  are  kept  in  pots  ;  but  after  that  are  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground,  in  a  place  suitably  prepared  for  them,  and  here  they 
remain  for  three  or  four  years,  acquiring,  of  course,  great  vigour. 
At  the  end  of  thai  period  they  are  taken  up  and  potted,  and 
are  really  magnificent  plants.  They  are  then  placed  in  the 
alleys  between  the  hedges  to  which  I  alluded,  and  remain  there 
all  the  summer,  only  to  be  removed  into  the  house  to  bloom 
duriug  winter  and  spring.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  the  compost 
used  was  precisely  similar  to  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
here  ;  and  any  remarks  on  this,  or  indeed  on  the  mode  of 
culture  to  be  adopted  here,  are  rendered  superfluous  by  the 
excellent  papers  now  appearing  in  The  Journal  oe  Horti- 
culture from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Anderson. 

We  generally  find  here  that  the  white  and  light-coloured 
varieties  are  more  tender  than  the  dark  red  and  rose-coloured 
ones  :  and  so  it  is  in  the  open-air  cultivation.  With  regard  to 
sorts  I  could  not  discover  that  there  was  any  great  difference  of 
opinion ;  and  that  here,  at  any  rate,  we  and  the  French  are 
tolerably  en  accord.  The  larger  plauts  comprise,  of  course,  the 
older  varieties  and  double  white.  Imbricata,  Princess  Bacciochi, 
Montaroni,  &c,  abounded.  But  there  was  one  kind  of  which 
Mons.  Cachet  spoke  in  the  very  highest  terms  as  the  queen  of 
Camellias,  which  was  quite  unknown  to  me,  Master  Rosea.  It  is 
described  as  a  veined  rose,  beautifully  imbricated,  of  large  size, 
very  handsome  foliage,  and  altogether  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a 
Camellia.  I  have  asked  several  Camellia-growers  if  they  are 
acquainted  with  it,  and  they  reply  No.  It  was  procured,  as  a 
great  many  novelties  in  this  tribe  are,  from  Italy,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  reached  us  yet,  though  I  believe  my  fellow  traveller 
pretty  well  took  all  Mons.  Cachet's  stock.  I  should  be  really 
obliged  if  any  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  can  inform  me 
whether  they  are  acquainted  with  it.  We  shall  soon  see  whether 
it  bears  out  the  glowing  descriptions  given  of  it,  as  the  plants 
purchased  by  Mr.  Standish  are  rapidly  coming  into  bloom. 

By-the-by,  why  has  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  excluded 
nurserymen  from  showing  Camellias  at  their  Camellia  show, 
save  only  in  single  plants  ?  There  are  several  things  in  the 
schedule  at  which,  as  a  florist,  I  should  take  exception  ;  although 
where  so  liberal  a  list  is  provided  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  do 
so.  A  great  step  forward  has  been  made,  but  even  now  we 
florists  have  to  complain.  Are  we  greater  growlers,  I  wonder, 
than  other  folks  ?  and  are  we  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  fancy- 
ing we  are  of  more  importance  than  we  really  are  ? 

And  so  adieu  for  a  season  to  La  Belle  France :  and  with  no 
one  better  can  I  close  my  papers  than  Mons.  Cachet,  or  with 
no  better  place  in  one's  memory  than  Angers.  Our  visit  there 
was  a  bright  spot — a  time  creta  notanda.  I  cannot  hope  to 
revisit  it ;  but  I  have  visions  before  me  of  a  run  through  the  Rose 
nurseries  around  Paris  in  June  next,  with  the  addition  to  our 
party  of  one  of  the  heartiest  Rose-growers  in  England.  If  it  be 
accomplished,  the  readers  of  Tue  Joukxal  oe  Horticulture 
who  have  been  interested  in  these  stray  notes  shall  hear  some- 
thing of  it.     Au  revoir  ! — D.,  Deal. 


ICE  IN   STACKS. 

Seeing  in  this  Journal  a  few  weeks  since  a  great  deal  of 
writing  about  keeping  ice  and  ice-houses,  most  of  it  written  by 
Mr.  Beaton,  I  was  surprised  he  did  not  say  anything  about  ice- 
stacks.  As  I  think  he  has  been  very  successful  in  keeping  ice  in 
stacks,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  he  would  answer  the 
following  questions  : — Should  the  ice-stack  be  open  to  the  wind 
and  the  sun,  or  under  the  shade  of  trees  and  as  much  out  of  the 
way  of  wind  as  possible  ?  And  if  the  ice  is  2i  inches  or  3  inches 
thick,  should  it  be  broken  as  rmich  as  one  can,  or  not? — An  Old 
Subscriber. 

[Ice-stacks  were  the  next  expedient  after  the  failure  with  ice- 
houses, and  it  was  not  necessary  to  bring  them  into  the  discussion 
on  the  causes  of  that  failure.  Ice-stacks  out  in  the  open  air,  like 
corn-stacks,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  currents  of  air, 
keep  ice  from  melting  not  nearly  so  fast  as  where  the  best 
attempts  for  excluding  currents  have  been  adopted — that  is  to 
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say,  in  ice-houses.  In  order  to  understand  properly  where  iee- 
stacl.s  would  bo  best  placed,  you  have  only  to  consider  two 
simple  laws  of  nature  which  refer  to  this  question.  First,  the 
law  of  damp.  Keep  damp  as  much  as  possible  from  ice,  and 
you  do  all  that  can  be  done  on  that  side  of  the  question.  And 
there  is  but  one  more  side  to  it  — the  heat  side :  keep  it  also  as 
much  from  hest  as  possible,  and  there  is  no  more  possibility  of 
assisting  the  keeping  of  ice.  Then  the  question  is  this,  Is  damp 
more  likely  to  oome  into  a  deep  low  hollow  in  a  plantation  or 
under  trees,  than  into  an  elevated  position  in  the  same  plantation 
or  under  trees  ?  The  next  question  is  like  it : — Is  heat  more 
"powerful  or  greater  in  an  unsheltered  hollow  facing  the  sun,  or 
on  a  hill  side  with  the  same  aspect?  and  the  third  question  is 
this,  Is  the  heat  of  the  air  or  sun  less  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill  than 
on  the  south  side,  and  which  of  all  the  positions  does  the  current 
of  air  get  the  greatest  play  ?  The  whole  question  hangs  upon 
the  answer,  and  surely  no  one  can  feel  any  difficulty  in  saying  in 
which  of  the  positions  the  sun  has  less  force,  and  where  the 
wind-  blow  the  keenest.  The  due  noith  of  the  side  of  a  hill  or 
bank  free  from  shade  or  shelter  is  where  the  sun  heat  has  less 
force;  but  the  wind  haying  most  power  on  the  top  of  the  hill  or 
bank,  keep  the  stack  of  ice  just  so  much  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  or  bank  as  will  cast  the  shadow  of  the  summit  over  it  and 
no  more,  and  say  that  is  the  best  place  for  it.  The  cast  side  is 
the  nest  best.  Low  situations  to  be  avoided ;  and  as  in  the 
shade  of  trees  damps  come  sooner  than  in  open  plains,  avoid 
when  damp  is  likely  to  come.  Do  not  pound  the  ice,  but  fill  up 
all  hollows  and  spaces  with  pounded  ice.] 


COMPAEATIVE   COST   OF  ROOFS  FOE. 
LEAN-TO   HOUSES. 

I  rtArpENTvD  the  other  day  to  be  looking  over  the  cost  of 
lights  for  "  houses  for  tho  million,"  and  found  that  for  lights 
12  feet  in  length,  so  as  to  give  ground  width  of  a  house  10  feet, 
the  price  is  for  a  house  20  feet  long  £20,  or  £1  per  foot  run. 
This,  it  must  be  understood,  is  for  the  roof  only.  As  I  was  on 
the  point  of  building  a  lean-to  house  60  feet  long,  I  was  thinking 
of  ordering  the  lights  above  referred  to ;  but  on  finding  that 
the  roof  only  would  cost  £60,  exclusive  of  railway  carriage,  I 
consulted  my  carpenter,  and  asked  him  for  his  estimate  of  a 
fixed  roof,  intending  to  ventilate  the  house  by  sliding  shutters 
in  the  front  and  back  walls.  It  must  be  understood  that  I 
asked  him  to  give  me  his  estimate  for  the  roof  only,  that  I  might 
compare  it  with  the  cost  of  ready-made  lights.  The  difference 
is  so  remarkable  that  it  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  being  recorded  ; 
and  it  will,  I  think,  show'  your  readers  how  cheaply  a  lean-to 
house  may  be  glazed  even  if  they  pay  more  than  I  have  stated. 

£    s.    d 

1.  40  rafters,  best  fir  timber,  4J  inches  by  1  inch,  each   12  feet 

long,  and  18  incbes  apart,  chamfered,  planed,  painted,  and 
rebate  forixed  by  tacking  on  a  slip  of  h  lf-ioch  board, 

3rf.  per  foot,  8s.  each 6    0    0 

120  feet  of  same  for  bottom  and  top  of  house,  4  inches  by 

3  inches,  planed  and  painted  at  id.  per  foot  '..    2    0    0 

2.  720  feet  glass  at  2;rf.  per  foot 7  13    4 

3.  Glazing  and  putty  at  Ss.  per  100  feet 2  17     S 

Labour  in  fixing  rafters  to  plates,  not  morticing  but  nailing 

them  on  10    0 


By  this  method  of  building  I  hare  a  strong  roof  with  large  glass 
(15  inches  by  18  inches)  60  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide  for  the 
above  sum.  To  purchase  lights  ready  made  to  form  a  roof  of 
the  same  dimensions,  I  observe,  by  referring  to  advertisem  nts  of 
cheap  lights  I  repeat,  I  should  have  to  pay  £60,  and  even  this  is 
really  a  low  price  for  a  roof  60  feet  by  12  feet,  compared  to  old- 
fashioned  prices.  But  what  I  wish  to  point  out  to  your  readers 
is  the  enormous  difference  between  a  home-made  roof  and  lights 
purchased  ready  made.  I  therefore  refer  them  to  the  above 
estimate,  and  earnestly  advise  all  those  who  wish  to  build  [ 
fineries  to  form  their  roofs  as  I  have  directed.  The  sup- 
porting walls,  as  must  be  the  case  if  ready-made  lights  are  pur- 
chased, are  at  the  discretion  of  the  builder,  and  may  be  either 
of  brick,  stone,  or  three-quarter-inch  boards  rebated  and 
painted  ;    there    is    on'y    one   thing    necessary — there   must    be 

1.  At  the  presentprice  of  timber  this  is  a  high  charge. 
a-  once  _■!,.--  can  be  bought  at  2d.  per  foot. 
3.  The  "trade"  charge  this  price  for  glazing  only;  it  was  the  price  paid 
for  that  done  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  ;  and  clever  fellows,  I  have 
could  do  a  "trifle"  mo;e  than  500  feet  per  diem.    4s.  per  100  feet 
for  puttying  and  glazing  is  a  liberal  price.  , 


sliding  shutters  for  ventilation,  both  in  the  front  and  ba.-k  walls. 
In  houses  built  with  these  cheap  fixed  roofs  Grapes  may  be 
grown  in  a  large  portion  of  Great  Britain,  without  artificial  heat, 
in  great  perfection. — Observer. 


SOIL  EOUND  FETTIT  TBEES-MANETTI  EOSE 

STOCKS. 

All  the  orchards  which  I  hive  seen  in  this  county  (Somerset) 
have  the  grass  growing  right  round  the  stems,  and  are  con- 
stantly fed  with  sheep  and  yearlings.  The  trees  apparently  do 
well.  Would  they  be  better  for  the  surface  being  cleared  as  you 
recommend  "B."  last  week?  What  mischief  does  the  grass 
do  ?     I  ask  the  questions,  having  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

I  have  planted  someManetti  stocks  to  be  budded  toRose-,many 
of  them  have  two  and  three  shoots  springing  from  the  collar  or 
just  above.  I  shall  mulch  them  with  litter  to  get  the  bark  to 
run.  I  want  to  know  if  I  am  to  cut  back  to  get  young  wood,  and 
whether  I  am  to  bud  the  laterals  or  the  main  stem  ?  Should 
not  the  bud  after  it  has  grown  be  planted  below  the  surface  ? 

I  suppose  your  answer  to  Apple  trees  equally  applies  to  orna- 
mental trees,  &c,  standing  on  a  lawn  ;  if  so,  what  is  the  plan  to 
hide  the  bare  space  ?  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you  in  the  proper 
place  how  can  I  best  take  out  twigs  or  layerings  from  the 
stocks  which  I  wish  to  bud  this  year  ?  I  have  fifty  stocks. — 
Edgarlet. 

[Beyond  all  doubt  the  trees  in  orchards,  whether  in  Somerset 
or  elsewhere,  would  be  more  healthy  and  less  choked  with  moss 
on  the  stems  and  branches  by  having  a  circle  about  8  feet  in 
diameter  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  grass  by  occasional  hoeing  and 
forking  in  a  little  manure  on  the  surface.  Some  good  authorities 
think  that  it  would  not  pay  for  the  doing,  but  we  differ  from 
that  opinion.  All  trees  are  benefited  by  the  air  being  enabled 
to  penetrate  freely  to  the  roots. 

If  you  bud  on  unprepared  stocks  of  Manet  ti  you  will  never  be 
free  from  suckers.  All  the  buds  of  Atanetti  stocks  should  be 
cut  out  below  where  it  is  worked  when  the  cuttings  are  first 
made.  Tour  stocks  are  stools,  and  no  stocks  at  all,  and  our 
advice  to  you  is  not  to  bud  one  of  them.  They  are  in  then- 
present  state  a  great  deal  worse  than  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
budding.  Make  cuttings  of  them  at  once  (but  it  is  rather  too 
late),  6  inches  in  length,  and  the  two  top  buds  only  to  be  left 
on  ;  cut  out  all  others.] 


CHEAP  ICE-HOUSE. 


Having  but  recently  come  to  this  place  where  there  was  no 
ice-house,  I  was  visited  by  a  neighbour  during  the  hard  frost 
of  last  winter.  He  described  his  ice-house  to  me  ;  it  appeared 
so  simple,  that  I  began,  finished,  and  filled  it  before  the  frost 
was  over.  I  opened  it  in  May,  and  had  plenty  of  ice  daily  till 
October.  As  it  is  very  easy  to  make,  and  inexpensive,  I  describe 
it  in  case  you  think  it  worth  offering  to  your  readers. 

On  a  steep  bank  I  dug  a  circular  pit,  12  feet  deep,  and 
12  feet  in  diameter.  A  drain  leads  from  it  to  a  pond  ;  the  end  of 
the  drain  being  below  the  surface.  The  part  close  to  the  pit  is 
of  lead,  bent  so  as  to  form  a  trap.  The  sides  of  the  pit  are 
wattled  with  hazel  rods  and  fern,  or  other  litter,  stuffed  between 
the  earth  and  the  wattle  as  the  work  proceeds. 

Strong  rough  poles  are  used  to  form  the  conical  roof  and 
covered  entrance,  which  are  of  the  usual  form.  Two  doors 
of  larch  planks,  between  which  straw  is  stuffed  when  the  house 
is  filled  complete  the  woodwork,  and  the  whole  is  thatched 
3  feet  thick  with  heather.— G.  G.  W. 


APPLYING  LIQUID  MANUBE  TO  FLOTYEEING 
PLANTS  IN  POTS. 
I>"  my  great  authority,  "  The  Greenhouse  Manual  for  the 
Many,"  I  find  weak  manure  water  recommended  for  CamelliaB 
this  month  ;  and,  on  the  same  authority,  I  have  usually  applied 
it  very  weak  to  all  plants  on  the  first  appearance  of  their  ilower- 
buds.  Now,  in  one  of  your  December  Numbers  I  find  you 
giving  a  charge  never  to  apply  it  to  any  plant  from  September 
to  May.  I  am  generally  a  successful  grower,  most  especially 
bloomer,  of  the  common  greenhouse  plants.     I  have  never  lost  a 
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Camellia  ;  but,  although  my  Azaleas  have  been  most  prodigal  of 
bloom,  after  a  year  of  great  profusion  I  have  lost  my  best  plants, 
although  tliey  have  been  artistically  attended  to.  Do  you  think 
this  can  be  owing  to  the  forcing  nature  of  the  manure  water, 
or  the  over-blowing  of  the  plants?  I  have  now  a  beautiful 
A.  triumphans  covered  with  flower-buds—  would  you  advise  my 
thinning  them?  If  you  desire  it,  I  should  like  to  give  you 
an  account  of  my  success,  as  an  encouragement  to  my  sister 
amateur  gardeners,  although  it  would  be  a  practical  refutation 
of  Mr.  Anderson's  opinion  that  fine-flavoured  Grapes  cannot 
be  produced  in  the  same  house  witli  wtll-llowered  plants. — 
A.  Z. 

[There  is  no  rule  without  exception.  In  the  mouths  you 
name,  in  fine  sunny  weather,  we  would  help  Chrysanthemums 
with  manure  water;  we  would  do  the  same  with  Cinerarias 
and  Primulas.  In  continued  dull  weather  clear  water  would  be 
as  good.  We  would  also  give  weak  manure  water — weak,  mind 
— to  Camellias  swelling  their  buds  ;  in  dull  foggy  weather  we 
would  rather  give  it  weaker  still.  In  the  case  of  Azaleas  the 
manure  water  should  be  weak  if  given  at  all,  and  of  a  cooling 
nature  as  that  from  old  cow-dung  ;  very  hot  manure  is  apt  to 
injure  the  plants  afterwards.  A  little  rotten  leaf  mould,  or  cow- 
dung  three  years  old,  laid  on  the  surface  would  be  safer  than 
much  manure  water  if  not  weak  and  cool.  Unless  excessively 
thiok  we  would  not  thin  the  buds  muoh,  but  cut  all  off  as  soon 
as  done  flowering,  allow  the  plant  to  rest  for  a  fortnight,  and 
then  raise  the  temperature,  or  take  it  where  the  heat  is  from 
55°  to  60°,  and  use  the  syringe  freely  to  set  fresh  growth  going. 
We  shall  be  glad  of  the  information  and  encouragement  you 
offer.] 


there  will  be  no  sow  bugs  to  speak  of  in  the  wall,  but  there  may 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  To  prevent  them  climbing  as  the  weather 
gets  warm,  run  a  bi  ush  along  the  bottom  for  G  inches  wide  witli 
coal  tar,  and  with  a  fourth  of  oil  in  it  to  keep  it  moist.  When- 
ever it  get  dry  and  inodorous  repeat  the  process,  and  trap  with 
all  enticing  things  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.] 


TREATMENT    OF  AN  OLD    WALL  INFESTED 
BY  WOODLICE. 

Thte  wall  that  the  Peach,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  against 
of  which  I  have  the  management,  is  full  of  large  old  nail-holes, 
and  the  mortar  out  of  the  joints  4  inches  and  6  inches  in  a  place. 
There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  woodlice  harbour  in  the  wall,  the 
upper  part  of  which  wants  taking  down  and  rebuilding  for  about 
4  feet,  and  the  lower  part  pointed.  This  would  make  a  good 
job  of  it,  but  I  cannot  get  that  done.  I  obtain  plenty  of  good 
fruit,  but,  do  what  I  will,  the  woodlice  spoil  the  looks  of  half  of 
them.  I  was  going  to  make  a  mixture  of  gas  tar  and  fine-Bifted 
coal  ashes,  and  put  something  that  would  mix  with  it,  perhaps 
oil,  to  make  it  to  the  consistency  of  whitewash,  and  get  a  white- 
wash-brush and  slush  it  into  all  the  holes  and  joints  ;  but  a 
second  thought  struck  me,  that  when  hot  weather  came  the  gas 
tar  would  injure  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  Please  give  me  advice, 
if  that  will  not  do,  how  I  can  take  proceedings  against  them  ? 
All  sorts  of  trapping  I  have  tried,  and  shall  still  follow  up  ;  but 
trapping  after  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  will  not  save  the  fruit, 
for  they  eat  holes  at  the  stalk  of  the  fruit,  and  there  remain  in 
them.  There  are  only  a  few  stragglers  to  be  caught  then. — ■ 
Worcester. 

|_We  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  well  without  fresh  pointing 
such  a  wall.  If  the  tar  had  been  applied  early  in  autumn  it 
might  have  done,  as  the  smell  and  ammoniacal  fumes  would 
have  been  pretty  well  gone  before  the  trees  came  into  bloom  and 
leaf.  Now  it  would  not  be  so,  and  every  spot  of  tar  that  lighted 
on  the  tree  would  be  injurious,  and  the  fumes  would  be  so  too. 
Even  tar,  however,  would  not  fill  the  joints,  and  the  woodlice 
would  get  there  as  soon  as  the  tar  was  hard  and  inodorous.  The 
nail-holes  might  he  thus  filled ;  but  nothing  will  do  for  the  open 
joints  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  but  fresh  pointing.  As  a 
makeshift,  the  following  is  what  we  would  recommend  : — Get  a 
large  pot  and  a  moveable  fire  near  the  wall,  uunail  the  trees, 
and  lay  them  in  bundles  a  little  from  the  wall,  wash  the  wall  from 
top  to  bottom  with  water  near  the  boiling-point,  injecting  it 
with  a  syringe  or  engine  into  every  seam  or  crevice.  That  will 
pretty  well  do  for  all  live  vermin  and  eggs  too.  Then  make  up 
some  limewash  with  fresh  hot  lime  rather  thin,  working  it  from 
top  to  bottom,  so  that  it  '[will  run  into  every  hole  and  cranny. 
This  would  be  too  light  for  the  well-being  of  the  trees,  as  the 
reflection  of  heat  would  be  too  powerful ;  but  this  is  merely 
intended  as  the  ground  colour,  and  for  filling  all  the  holes.  Then 
make  up  limewash  of  the  usual  consistence,  but  to  every  three 
parts  of  hot  powdered  lime  add  one  part  of  sulphur,  and  one  of 
dark  Roman  cement.  This  will  make  the  colour  much  darker, 
and  render  it  more  adhesive.     We  may  consider  that  after  this 


LONGFORD  HALL. 

Longford  Hall,  the  seat  of  John  Ryland,  Esq.,  is  a  modem 
mansion,  situate  at  Stietford,  on  the  great  flat  of  land  which 
commences  at  Manchester  and  extends  to  Altrincham  in 
Cheshire,  a  distance  of  nine  miles  in  a  southcrnly  direction.  This 
vale  is  about  seven  miles  broad.  The  land  is  in  many  places 
light  and  sandy,  producing  excellent  crops  of  vegetables,  which 
are  grown  largely  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  citizens  of  Man- 
chester. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  Longford  Hall  a  few  days  ago,  to  see 
and  have  a  friendly  ohat  with  my  old  friend  Mr.  Adams,  the 
gardener  there  ;  and  though  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year  there 
was  not  a  grand  display  of  fruits  and  flowers,  yet  I  saw  so  much 
and  so  many  good  points  in  gardening,  that  I  was  tempted  to 
take  notes,  and  am  now  writing  them  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  our  Journal  oe  Horticulture.  I  like  to  visit  a 
garden  in  winter,  especially  a  garden  like  that  at  Longford,  where 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  glass-covered  structures.  The  gay 
conservatories  show  a  greater  contrast  to  the  deep  repose  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  the  early-blossoming  Vines,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines,  &c,  give  a  pleasing  expectation  of  early  fruits,  whilst 
the  open  walls  and  orchard  trees  are  all  in  a  naked  quiescent 
state. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  we  do  enjoy  our  greenhouses  and 
fruit-houses  a  great  deal  more  than  in  summer,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  plants  are  in  action,  giving  us  the  hope  of  early 
fruition;  but  in  summer  our  attention,  admiration,  and  enjoy- 
ment ai'e  divided  almost  equally  with  the  out-of-doors  pro- 
ductions of  a  well-managed  garden,  as  with  the  hothouse  depart- 
ment. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  in  such  a  large  place  to  choose  a  good 
starting-point  in  describing  it.  Perhaps  the  best  will  be  where 
I  entered  the  long  range  of  forcing-houses.  The  entire  length 
is  470  feet,  divided  into  six  compartments.  The  gardener's 
comfortable  cottage  is  at  the  west  end.  I  wended  my  way  there, 
and  very  conveniently  there  is  a  door  opening  from  his  house 
into  the  range  of  houses.  Through  that  door  Mr.  Adams  eon= 
ducted  me.  The  first  house  is  for  the  growth  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  This  house,  115  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  is  a 
lean-to,  and  had  evidently  been  put  against  the  wall  long  after 
the  wail  had  been  built.  The  trees  are  old,  and  have  suffered 
greatly  from  untoward  seasons,  but  since  they  were  covered  with 
glass  the  wood  has  improved,  and  is  now  thoroughly  ripened 
and  thickly  covered  with  blossom-buds,  showing  the  great 
benefit  these  trees  have  received  from  being  covered  with  glass. 
The  front  glass  being  upright,  young  Peach  trees  have  been 
planted  near  to  it,  and  a  trellis  made  to  train  them  to.  This 
trellis  is  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  is  not  raised  too  high  :  there- 
fore, the  trees  will  never  shade  those  on  the  back  wall  to  injure 
even  the  lowest  branches.  The  objeot  aimed  at  here  is  to  obtaiu 
as  much  fruit  as  possible  from  the  space  covered :  hence  even 
the  pillars  that  support  the  roof  are  clothed  with  Vines  which 
have  grown  remarkably  well,  but  when  the  Peaches  have  filled 
the  trellis  I  think  these  Vines  will  shade  them  too  much,  and 
will  have  to  be  removed.  The  next  house  is  a  Peach-house,  also 
120  feet  long,  and  the  same  width.  It  is  planted  similarly 
to  the  first,  only  on  the  front  trellis  standard  Peaches  have  been 
planted  by  a  former  gardener  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  heads 
down  the  long  stems  are  sloped  in  a  slanting  direction  sufficiently 
to  spread  out  the  branches  to  the  trellis,  giving  them  a  rather 
odd  appearance,  but  they  have  nearly  covered  the  trellis,  and  are 
very  healthy,  producing,  I  was  informed,  very  excellent  fruit. 
This  house  is  just  started  forcing,  and  the  Peaches  will  soon  be 
in  blossom.  The  adjoining  house  is  a  lofty  greenhouse  put  up 
to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  long  range,  and  is  used  to  force 
Azaleas  and  Camellias  into  early  blooming.  Passing  through 
this  we  entered  into  a  large  vinery  G3  feet  long  and  21  feet 
wide.  This  is  a  noble  house,  and  is  well  furnished  with  healthy 
young  Vines  four  or  five  years  old.  The  Vines  are  all  planted 
inside.  A  broad  walk  leads  down  the  centre,  with  pillars  on 
each  side  to  support  the  roof.     A  Vine  is  planted  to  each  of 
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these  pillars,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  Vines,  one  to  every 
rafter.  On  several  of  these  there  were  hanging  many  hunches  of 
fruit,  chiefly  Muscats,  when  I  saw  them  on  the  16th  of  January 
this  year.  On  the  border  I  observed  a  considerable  number  of 
Figs  in  pots  loaded  with  young  fruit,  which  will  be  very  early  in 
perfection.  Ample  means  of  heating  this  large  house  are  pro- 
vided. The  hot-water  pipes  are  6  inches  diameter.  A  double 
row  of  ascending  pipes  with  an  under  return-pipe  are  laid  on 
short  pillars  near  the  front,  and  a  double  row  at  the  back.  When 
in  full  fruit  this  house  must  have  a  rich  appearance.  The  Armes 
are  very  Btrong  and  healthy,  and  appear  to  be  quite  at  home. 
The  front  wall  is  built  on  arches,  which  admit  the  roots  to  travel 
outside  when  they  need  that  extension. 

The  three  adjoining  houses,  each  50  feet  long,  are  all  vineries 
also,  forced  at  different  periods  so  as  to  produce  fruit  in  succes- 
sion ;  but  inside  there  are  pits,  which  are  used  for  succession 
Pines.  In  order  to  give  the  rafter  Vines  their  needful  rest,  they 
are  brought  down,  pruned,  and  laid  lengthwise  close  to  the  front 
windows,  which  are  kept  constantly  open,  except  in  very  severe 
frost.  To  keep  the  cold  wind  from  blowing  in,  a  second  row  of 
lights  is  fitted  up  about  15  inches  from  the  real  front  windows  : 
upon  these  a  long  broad-enough  board  is  nailed,  and  that  board 
forms  a  very  useful  shelf  to  place  low  plants  upon. 

Around  the  Pine-pits  there  is  a  walk,  and  at  the  back  a  border 
in  which  Vines  are  planted,  To  give  these  a  check  and  a  rest 
they  are,  after  being  pruned,  brought  close  down  to  the  border, 
and  whilst  at  rest  are  covered  with  mats  ;  the  cool  earth  and  the 
covering  keep  them  quiescent  enough  during  the  winter  months. 
By  these  contrivances  the  houses  are  made  almost  doubly  useful. 
Pines  and  stove  plants  are  grown  in  them  all  the  year  round. 
At  the  time  of  commencing  to  start  the  Vines  the  extra  lights 
are  removed  and  the  real  front  lights  closed,  and  then  the  Vines 
gradually  begin  to  push  their  buds,  and  when  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced are  at  once  tied  up  to  the  rafters.  All  the  Vines  through- 
out the  whole  range  are  pruned  on  the  spur  system.  The  un- 
derstratum of  ah  soil  on  the  borders  of  all  these  vineries  being  a 
very  thick  bed  of  sand,  and  that  well  drained,  there  is  no  stagnant 
water  :  hence  there  was  no  necessity  to  raise  the  soil  much  above 
the  general  level ;  but  a  gentle  slope  is  given  to  the  border  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  off  heavy  rain,  as  well  as  catching  more 
of  the  heat  from  the  sun. 

This  finishes  my  remarks  on  the  united  long  range  of  houses. 
On  emerging  from  the  farthest  door  we  came  upon  a  small  pro- 
pagating-house  and  a  small  fernery,  both  very  useful  for  their 
respective  purposes.  At  a  right  angle  with  the  long  range,  and 
a  sufficient  distance  from  it,  there  are  two  houses  built  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  When  I 
was  there  they  both  were  occupied  with  the  latter  in  bearing 
The  form  of  these  houses  is  a  rather  steep  span  roof;  I  do  think 
a  lower  elevation  would  have  been  better.  There  is  a  five-foot 
walk  in  the  centre,  and  borders  3  feet  wide  on  each  side.  In  these 
borders  the  Cucumbers  are  planted  in  the  richest  soil  that  can  be 
made ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  ammonia  to  the  air,  there  are 
troughs  fixed  on  the  pipes  filled  with  water  and  horse-droppings 
from  the  stable ;  the  gaseous  matter  given  off  not  only  feeds  the 
plants  but  keeps  down  the  red  spider.  There  are  four  pipes  to 
give  top  heat  and  others  under  the  borders  to  give  bottom  heat. 
Excepting  the  sharp  angle  of  the  roof  I  think  these  the  best 
houses  for  growing  these  kind  of  fruit  I  have  seen.  I  must  also 
think  that  more  piping  for  top  heat  would  be  an  improved  ent, 
more  especially  during  the  winter  months. — T.  Appleby. 
(To  be  continued.) 


CYCLAMEN   HEDEKJEFOLIUM  AND 
NEAPOLITANUM. 

Ik  The  Journal  oe  Horticulture  for  December  3rd,  page 
189,  there  is  a  notice  of  the  two  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamens,  C.  hede- 
rcefolium  and  C.  neapolitanum,  the  former  blossoming  in  the 
spring,  and  the  latter  in  the  autumn.  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  will  inform  me  by  what 
characters  the  two  species  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
in  addition  to  the  difference  of  their  time  of  blossoming. 

A  Cyclamen  which  has  always  been  considered  C.  hederce- 
folium  grows,  or  did  once  grow,  at  Bramfield,  in  Suffolk  ;  and  a 
gentleman  who  many  years  ago  brought  the  plant  from  that, 
locality,  aid  who  has  ever  since  cultivated  it  in  his  garden, 
obligingly  sent  me  in  May,  I860,  two  roots  which  he  had  raised 


from  the  original  stock,  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that  the 
plant  blossoms  in  the  spring,  and  that  he  had  no  remembrance 
of  having  seen  it  blossom  at  any  other  time.  But  to  my  great 
disappointment  the  roots  he  sent  me  blossomed  in  the  following 
autumn,  and,  passing  over  the  spring,  they  blossomed  again  last 
autumn,  and  the  blossoms  and  the  leaves  they  produced 
appeared  so  like  those  of  a  Cyclamen  I  have  long  cultivated  as 
C.  neapolitanum,  and  which  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  hitherto  I 
have  failed  to  discover  any  difference  between  them. 

That  the  Bramfield  Cyclamen  blossoms  in  the  spring  is  con- 
firmed by  the  description  of  Sir  James  E.  Smith,  which  accom- 
panies the  figure  in  "  English  Botany  ;"  but  he  adds  that  in  a  cul- 
tivated state  it  sometimes  blossoms  in  the  autumn.  This  state- 
ment, together  with  my  own  experience  of  the  roots  from  the 
Bramfield  stock,  has  suggested  the  query  whether  the  two 
plants  are  really  distinct  species  ;  whether  tho  plant  which  in 
Italy  invariably  blossoms  in  the  autumn,  doe9  not  in  the  colder 
climate  of  England  sometimes  blossom  in  the  spring.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  heat  of  the  summer  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  form  the  latent  flower-buds  in  time  for  their 
development  in  the  autumn,  and  that,  therefore,  the  blossoming 
has  been  retarded  till  the  spring  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  roots 
having  acquired  this  habit  generally  retain  it,  or  retain  it  until 
they  are  removed  to  a  warmer  situation.  In  his  "  English 
Flora,"  Smith  gives  April  alone  as  the  time  of  flowering  of 
C.  hederaefolium ;  whilst  our  more  recent  Floras,  I  believe  all  of 
them,  give  the  autumn  as  the  only  time.  Smith  does  not  appear 
to  have  known  any  other  locality  than  that  of  Bramfield  ;  but  a 
Cyclamen  which  the  authors  of  our  more  recent  Floras  consider 
identical  with  the  Bramfield  plant,  grows  wild  at  Sandhurst,  in 
Rent,  where,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  whom,  also,  I  am  indebted  for  roots,  it 
invariably  blossoms  in  the  autumn,  never  in  the  spring. — 
Halesleigh. 

[There  is  little  doubt  that  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Lindley,  and  Don, 
all  three  described  in  some  of  their  publications  the  Cyclamen 
neapolitanum  of  Tenore  for  C.  hederfefolium  proper  of  Clusius  ; 
and  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  Tenore,  finding  their  mistake, 
applied  the  name  neapolitanum  to  the  one  which  has  been 
universally  cultivated  in  England  as  hedersefoliuin,  and  which 
is  the  same  as  the  identical  English  Cyclamen  found  in  Suffolk 
and  in  Kent ;  but  in  middle  Italy  alone,  it  is  said,  is  where  it 
is  quite  at  home.  However,  Clusius's  original  Cyclamen 
hedertefolium  (Cyclaminus  hedersefolio  verno  tempore  florens) 
is  said  to  be  as  common  at  Naples  as  nenpolitanuin :  therefore 
there  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  in  England,  not  only  the 
mistake  as  to  name,  but  two  plants  have  been  confused  the  one 
with  the  other.  Our  British  Cyclamen  is  certainly  the  true 
neapolitanum  of  Tenore  ;  and  if  Clusius  had  not,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  before,  named  the  spring-flowering  Cyclamen  of 
Southern  Italy  hederoefolium,  our  British  plant  would  have 
better  deserved  that  specific  name.  There  are  only  three 
European  Cyclamens  considered  as  distinct  botanical  species  by 
those  who  have  had  good  opportunity  of  studying  them  and 
long  practice  in  their  culture,  and  the  three  are  more  or  less 
Ivy-leaved.  First  in  order  is  Clusius's  spring- flowering  Calabrian 
plant ;  the  second  is  Linneeus's  europreum,  a  native  of  Northern 
Italy  along  the  Alps ;  and  lastly,  this  plant  of  middle  Italy, 
called  by  Tenore  neapolitanum,  after  Naples,  his  own  town, 
round  which  it  abounds,  and  where  the  northern  limits  of 
Clusius's  hedersefoliuin  are  said  to  re9t. 

After  they  have  been  long  in  cultivation  they  vary  much  from 
seed  ;  and  as  by  seeds  only  they  can  be  increased,  their  botanical 
distinctions,  which  are  few,  are  soon  so  much  blended  that  the 
original  descriptions  would  now  be  of  little  avail.  Neapolitanum 
is  the  most  varied  in  the  leaves,  some  being  quite  as  in  the 
Irish  Ivies  ;  some  have  triangular  leaves ;  some  are  five-angled. 
All  these  variations  are  not  found  on  one  plant  j  but  the  seed- 
lings of  any  plant  of  neapolitanum  will  exhibit  these  diversities; 
and  there  is  an  irregular  broad  band  of  white  and  purple  on 
the  under  surface  of  all  the  leaves  in  their  different  variations. 
The  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  true  hedereefolium  is  plain 
purple, as  in  coum,  and  only  marbled  on  the  upper  surface.and  the 
bulb  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  that  of  neapolilanum.  I  am  still 
without  these  three  Cyclamens  pure  and  simple.— D.  Bkaton.] 


The  Isabella  Gray  Pose. — This  beautiful  Robo  I  believe 
seldom  flowers  until  four  or  five  years  old.  I  have  one  in 
flower  now  (20th  January),  only  eighteen  months  old.     It  is  a 
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beautiful  Rose,  the  perfume  (though  faint),  is  like  the  Sweet- 
briar.  The  plant  I  have  flowered  was  grown  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  rest.  I  expect  to  flower  all  my  plants  next 
summer  under  the  same  treatment.  If  I  succeed  I  shall  let  you 
know,  and  also  the  way  I  treat  them. — John  Angus,  Gardener, 
Snniscoe. 


CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  PRESERVING 
ICE. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  responding  to  the  invitation  of  your  very 
able  correspondent,  Mr.  Robson,  in  expressing  my  views  as  to 
the  conditions  most  likely  to  preserve  ice  for  the  longest  period 
of  time,  and  to  note  a  little  of  my  experience  in  the  matter. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  the  first  place,  that  ice  is  simply  water 
deprived  of  its  caloric  or  heat ;  and  as  soon  as  its  temperature  is 
raised  beyond  a  given  point  the  solid  state  gives  way  to  the  fluid. 
Keeping  this  well-known  fact  in  view,  one  would  really  think 
that  there  could  exist  but  very  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  conditions  necessary  to  preserve  water  in  this  cold  and  solid 
form.  Evidently,  this  will  be  most  fully  accomplished  in  pro- 
portion as  we  manage  to  prevent  heat  from  getting  at  our  stored 
mass  of  ice;  and  failure  or  success  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
conducting  or  nonconducting  powers  of  the  medium  with  which 
the  ice  is  more  immediately  surrounded.  There  may,  however, 
bo  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
such  conditions  as  are  most  desirable. 

Most  fully  do  I  agree  with  Mr.  Robson's  views  (as  opposed 
to  those  promulgated  by  Mr.  Beaton) — namely,  that  a  current  of 
summer  air  is  the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world  to  get  rid  of 
ice  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  In  this  respect  I  remain,  as 
yet,  one  of  the  old  school.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  most  superficial  observer,  that  under  no  circumstances  do 
snow  aud  ice  vanish  so  quickly  from  our  fields  and  headlands  as 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  high  mild  wind  ;  and  that  frost  and 
snow  stick  longest  to  the  ground  in  those  "  howes  and  dells," 
where  most  sheltered  from  a  current  of  air.  The  great  capacity 
of  warm  air  for  moisture  accounts  for  this.  Every  particle  of 
air,  as  it  rushes  along  in  a  breezy  day,  imparts  its  heat  to  the 
snow,  melts,  and  licks  up  its  quota  and  carries  it  away.  Nor  is 
it  conceivable  that  a  current  of  air,  in  the  dog  days,  rushing 
through  an  ice-house  and  playing  upon  the  ice,  can  have  a  con- 
trary effect. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  there  can  be  but  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  best  way  to  preserve 
ice  is  to  keep  heat,  from  it.  Surely  there  can  be  no  surer  way 
of  defeating  one's  object  than  to  allow  a  current  of  air,  with  the 
heat  of  summer,  to  pass  through  the  ice-house,  Heat  may  find 
its  way  to  the  ice  through  many  mediums  ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
Mr.  Robson  is  quite  correct  in  distinguishing  water  as  one  of 
them,  and  in  recommending  double  or  hollow  walls ;  and  besides 
such  a  precaution,  the  outside  wall  should  be  surrounded  with 
the  most  porous  material — such  as  pure  Band,  and  the  most 
complete  drainage  should  be  secured  all  round  and  below  the 
level  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  building,  to  prevent  water  rising 
by  capillary  attraction.  Over  and  above  all,  and  extending 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  building,  Ihere  should  be  a  thick 
roofing  of  straw,  reeds,  or  heather,  or  whatever  is  the  best  non- 
conductor and  warder-off  of  wet. 

Anything  that  most  effectively  prevents  heat  by  the  medium 
of  air  in  currents,  water,  &c,  from  getting  at  the  ice  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  give  the  best  security  for  its  safety.  I  have 
had  experience  of  two  ice-houses  standing  close  to  stagnant 
ponds,  and  in  which  io3  never  kept  well ;  no  doubt  moisture  by 
capillary  attraction  was  the  cause. 

I  will  conclude  these  remarks  by  saying,  that  I  would  care 
very  little  whether  an  ice-house  were  at  my  command  here  or 
not.  The  nature  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  makes  me 
entirely  independent  of  any  such  structure,  and  conditions  are 
afforded  which  I  consider  first-rate  for  preserving  ice.  To  ex- 
plain, I  have  only  to  say  that  there  are  immense  embankments, 
in  and  around  our  woods,  of  pure  sand  to  a  great  depth.  There 
are  millions  upon  millions  of  loads  of  sand  with  which  we  pro- 
pagate our  plants.  There  is  nothing  more  required  than  to 
choose  a  well-shaded  knoll  of  this  sand,  aud  dig  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  it  something  like  an  ice-house.  Into  this  hole  you  might 
turn  a  water-course  ;  it  would  all  disappear  as  it  ran.  Here, 
then,  are  what  I  consider  conditions  most  desirable  for  preserv- 
ing ice  —  perfect  freedom  from  anything  approaching  to  an 
accumulation  of  moisture,  with  acres  of  the  same  sand  around 


the  spot.  The  ice  is  put  into  this  pit  in  the  usual  way.  When 
filled,  there  are  placed  over  the  ice  and  round  the  shoulders  of 
the  knoll  some  4  feet  deep  of  dry  straw,  and  the  whole  is 
thatched  over  to  defy  wind  and  ruin.  A  tarpauling  over  all 
would  be  an  improvement ;  but  without  such  the  ice  keeps 
first-rate.  Here  is  a  lump  of  ice  Burrounded  with  a  dry  non- 
conducting medium,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory.  In 
what  way  would  a  current  of  air  entering  at  the  base  and  pass- 
ing off  at  the  apex  improve  it  ? 

Previously,  little  was  thought  of  these  Band-knolls  for  preserv- 
ing ice ;  and  there  was  only  a  little  put  into  '.he  pit  to  be  used 
before  that  in  the  ice-house.  Any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
ice-preserving  principles  could  easily  see  that  such  a  pqsition 
afforded  the  very  best  security  for  stored  ice.  The  pit  has  been 
enlarged,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  cartloads  put  into  it,  and 
it  keeps  far  better  than  ever  I  saw  it  keep  in  any  ice-house,  and 
comes  in  for  our  late  autumn  aud  winter  supply. — D.  Thomson, 
Archerfield  Gardens, 


SOWING  ARCTOTIS  GRANDIFLORA  AND 
SALVIA  PATENS. 

A  Subscriber  would  be  glad  to  know  the  height  and  colour  of 
the  Arctotis  grandiflora,  what  time  the  seed  should  be  sown,  and 
whether  it  would  look  well  in  a  bed  with  a  border  of  Sweet 
Alyssum. 

And  also,  when  the  seed  of  Salvia  patens  should  be  sown  to 
flower  in  July. 

[The  average  height  of  Arctotis  grandiflora  may  be  said  to  be 
from  10  inches  to  15  inches.  The  colour  is  a  light  yellow  ;  but 
the  plant  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  bedding,  only  as  a  good  kind 
to  plant  on  a  border  of  mixed  flowers.  The  spring  is  the  time 
to  sow  all  plants  in  general — some  few  in  the  autumn,  and  still 
fewer  at  the  time  the  seeds  are  ripe,  be  the  season  what  it  may. 
Then  the  best  time  of  the  spring  to  sow  Arctotis  or  any  other 
seeds  which  require  half-hardy  treatment,  varies  in  every  place 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  is  done  entirely  under  sheer  necessity 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  In  the  tenth  place  the  man  of  the 
place  sows  all  his  seed,  of  this  class  before  February  is  out, 
some  of  them  as  early  as  the  first  week  of  the  new  year,  because 
he  has  plenty  of  room  under  glass  to  keep  the  seedlings  going, 
and  plenty  of  men  to  look  after  them  ;  and  the  nine  persons  out 
of  ten  go  on  severally  on  the  same  tack,  only  so  much  behind. 
E  :ch  sows  as  early  as  his  mea:is  will  determine  on  to  the  very 
end  of  April,  and  some  have  to  do  the  whole  without  a  square 
of  glass  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  same  day  in  May.  The 
best  time  for  every  one  is  to  sow  on  the  very  day  on  which  his 
or  her  room  and  the  garden  arrangements  will  admit  of  its  being 
done.  First  consider  your  ways  and  means,  and  sow  seeds  in 
January,  February,  March,  or  April,  according  to  that  good 
old  rule. 

The  seeds  of  Salvia  patens,  to  flower  in  July,  should  be  sown 
just  fifteen  months  before  that  July,  not  one  day  later.  In  some 
places,  however,  .by  sowing  the  seeds  in  January,  and  by  first- 
rate  work  the  seedlings,  or  many  of  them,  bloom  in  August  and 
September  following  ;  but  in  nineteen  out  ol  twenty  cases  the 
seedlings  are  only  just  showing  for  bloom  as  the  frost  is  coming. 
For  all  real  and  useful  economical  work,  Salvia  patens  ought  to 
be  sown  as  a  biennial  in  May  to  bloom  the  following  year.] 


IVY  EDGING  FOR  FLOWER-BEDS. 

My  employers  have  been  travelling  lately  in  Fiance,  and  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Louvre  and  Tuilleries  they  have  seen  some 
beds  edged  with  Ivy.  Can  you  inform  me  if  it  is  the  common 
Ivy,  or  what  variety  it  is  they  use?  Also  how  it  is  planted, and 
what  is  the  after-treatment. — WoRCESTEESniHE. 

[Your  employers  had  no  need  to  go  to  Paris  to  see  the  com- 
mon Ivy  planted  as  flat  edgings,  in-doors  or  out  of  doors.  Our 
own  nursery  reporter  explained  the  plan  in  these  pages  six  or 
seven  years  back,  and  he  highly  approved  of  the  plan,  which  is 
as  old  as  any  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Weeks,  the  celebrated  ons-boiler-system  man,  was  the 
first  person,  we  believe,  who  made  Ivy  edgings  ;  and  any  one 
may  make  them  any  time  of  the  whole  year,  but  the  end  of 
April  would  be  the  best  time.  Any  kind  of  Ivy  would  do, 
variegated  as  well  as  green  ;    and  plants  from  6  inches  out  of  a 
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coppice,  to  10  feet  or  12  feet  from  a  nursery  in  pots  are  equally 
good  for  the  purpose,  and  the  training  and  trimming  are  just  the 
same  as  for  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium.] 


MANGLES'   VARIEGATED   GERANIUM. 

I  AM  very  gl*d  that  Mr,  Smith  gives  us  hopes  of  some  day 
possessing  a  gold-edged  Geranium,  with  all  the  good  proper- 
ties of  Mangles'  Variegated  one.  Somehow  Mangles'  Varie- 
gated has  been  one  of  my  greatest  favourites,  if  not  the  most 
favoured  one  of  all,  for  a  great  many  years.  True,  there  are  some 
now  possessing  a  more  clear  white  margin,  and  with  a  more 
robust  constitution,'  keep  bitter  through  the  winter  ;  but  there 
are  none  that  grow  so  quickly  and  cover  an  allotted  space  so 
soon  as  this  one,  and  few  people  complain  of  having  too  much 
of  it,  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  free-growing  qualiflca- 
tion  being  transferred  to  one  of  another  hue.  Flower  is  a 
secondary  consideration  in  a  Geranium  like  this,  and,  in  fact,  is 
so  in  all  variegated  Geraniums;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Brillante,  I  do  not  know  of  any  variegated  one  that  does  not 
look  better  without  flowers  than  with  them,  while  Brillante  is 
the  most  profuse  bloomer  I  have,  but  its  grey-looking  foliage 
seeming  in  the  distance  neither  variegated  nor  plain-leaved,  is 
much  aga  nst  it  for  effect. 

What  I  admire  in  a  variegated  Geranium  for  bedding  pur- 
poses is  not  what  I  believe  florists  have  been  endeavouring  to 
attain.  I  like  a  leaf  as  deeply  tipped  as  well  can  be  with  pure 
white,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to  wrinkle,  and  its  edges 
turn  upwards  in  a  cup-shape,  and  not  reflex  and  turn  down- 
wards as  most  of  the  plain-leaved  ones  do,  and  also  many  that 
are  esteemed  as  variegated— as,  for  instance,  Alma,  which  though 
possessing  a  broader  margin  of  white  than  most  others,  neverthe- 
less neutralises  it  very  much  by  the  edging  turning  downwards 
instead  of  pointing  up,  thereby  showing  the  central  or  plain 
green  part  most.  I  admit  there  is  some  merit  in  Geraniums 
of  this  class  when  viewed  as  potted  plants,  or  as  close  under 
the  eye  as  these  plants  usually  are.  This  is  not  the  main 
thing  that  is  wanted  in  bedding  plants ;  but  as  I  have  before 
stated  my  views  on  bedding  Geraniums,  I  will  not  go  over  the 
matter  again,  hut  will  simply  say  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of 
a  gold-leaved  Geranium  having  the  free-growing  qualities  of 
Mangles'  Silver-edged  one  being  to  be  had  ;  and  I  do  not  despair 
of  an  energetic,  patient,  and  persevering  cultivator  accomplishing 
this,  and  whether  this  fact  be  accomplished  by  seed,  or  subjecting 
a  plant  to  such  treatment  by  application  of  some  chemical 
liquid  as  will  induce  it  to  assume  the  required  hue  and  become 
permanent  that  way. 

I  may  also  say,  that  though  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium 
rarely  produces  seed,  yet  it  sometimes  does  so  without  artificial 
impregnation.  The  first  time  I  observed  it  doing  so  was  in 
1852  or  1S53,  and  the  seeds  seemed  perfect,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  result.  I  have  on  hot  seasons  seen  it  produce  occasional 
seeds,  but  it  is  a  shy  one  that  way.  Neither  are  seed-pods 
wanted  in  the  flower  garden,  however  useful  they  may  be  to  the 
raiser  of  new  varieties  ;  but  I  shall  be  anxious  to"  know  the 
particulars  of  any  case  which  tends  to  alter'  the  foliage  of  a 
Geranium  or  anything  else  ;  and  if  the  plant  in  question  be 
induced  to  put  on  a  yellow  jacket,  I  see  no  reason  why  other 
kinds  should  not  do  so  likewise. — J.  Boeson. 


managed  ?  In  the  room  referred  to  they  would  only  have  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  late  in  the  afternoon.  Would  a  lower  temperature 
with  a  great  deal  more  sunshine  suit  them  better? — Fyltonia. 
[Mr.  Fish's  plants  spoken  of  are  in  14  or  15-inch  pots,  and 
are  about  4  feet  in  height.  You  must  not  think  of  such 
pots  for  a  number  of  years,  or  you  would  neutralise  the  object 
you  hare  in  view.  Suppose  you  get  your  plants  in  March  or 
April  in  small  pots,  you  might  when  established  give  them  a 
shift  into  five  or  six-inch  pots  if  they  are  strong  and  bushy,  and 
less  if  they  are  not,  doing  this  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before 

!  turning-out  time.  That  size  will  be  quite  large  enough  for 
bedding  purposes.  When  you  want  a  few  extra  large  for  staring 
centres,  or  to  make  a  fine  mass  as  introduced  specimens,  then 

[  you  may  gradually  give  them  larger  pots ;  and  when  they  come 
to  stand  in  from  eight  to  twelve-inch  pots  they  will  not  need 
repotting  for  years.  Even  those  in  six-itch  will  do  several  years 
without  repotting  if  carefully  kept  and  fresh  top-dressed.  But 
for  the  expense  of  pots  and  extra  care  afterwards  in  dry  seasons, 
a  more  brilliant  mass  of  bloom  would  be  produced  from  Scarlet 
Geranium-beds  if  the  plants  are  plunged  in  their  pots. 

We  should  sow  all  the  seeds  you  name  in  light  sandy  soil,  a 
little  moist,  and  but  slightly  covered  with  white  sand  and  a  little 
very  fine  soil  in  it — say  in  the  first  week  of  March,  and  place 

|  them  -in  the  warm  room,  covering  each  pot  with  a  square  of 
glass,  or  a  piece  of  thin  paper  or  glazed  muslin — the  glass  would 
be  the  best.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  in  a  pot  appeared  move 
it  close  to  the  window,  and  give  a  little  more  air  by  raising  the 
glass  a  little  on  the  side  next  the  light.  When  more  want  getting 
to  the  window,  remove  the  first,  now  growing  and  partly  hard- 
ened, to  the  cooler  and  lighter  room.  That,  however,  should 
range  from  10°  to  50°.  Here  they  will  gradually  get  more 
hardened  off,  and  when  large  enough  must  be  pricked  off  rather 
thickly  into  other  pots.  It  will  be  as  well  in  the  case  of  Lobelias 
to  prick  off  in  little  patches,  and  not  to  trouble  with  individual 
plants.  In  fact,  this  may  be  done  with  all,  each  patch  contain- 
ing some  half-dozen  plants,  and  these  may  again  be  divided 
as  they  become  larger  and  can  be  more  easily  handled.] 


BLOOMING  TOM  THUMB  GERANIUMS  in  POTS. 

Ii-USING    BEDDING   PLANTS    FROM    SEED. 

I  SHOriD  he  glad  to  know-  what  sized  pots  Mr.  Fish  refers  to 
in  speaking  of  his  four  profuse-blooming  Tom  thumb  Gera- 
niums (Dec.  17,  page  235).  I  am  intending  to  purchase  a 
dozen  or  two  young  Tom  Thumbs  this  spring,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  sent  to  me  ill  small  pots.  In  order  to  promote  free 
blossoming,  should  they  be  left  in  the  same  pots  this  season,  or 
at  once  put  into  those  in  which  they  may  rem-dn  "a  dozen 
years?"  Our  soil  is  a  strong  heavy  clay,  in  which  all  plants 
grow  to  leaf  more  than  to  flower,  and  are  apt  to  be  di-i 
rank  and  luxuriant  :  therefore  the  pot  system  would  be  especially 
desirable  if  moderately  small  pots  would  do. 

Would  such  seeds  as  Lobelia,  Cineraria,  Petunia,  Phlox,  &c, 
be  likely  to  gi  rroinate  if  sown  in  pnns  at  the  end  of  February, 
and  kept  in  a  room  the  temperature  of  which  is  seldom  under  50°? 

I  want  strong  healthy  plants  for  bedding  in  May  or  June,  but 
have  no  greenhouse  nor  means  of  forcing.      How  should  it  be 


METEOROLOGY  OF  1861  AT  FKOME. 

The  past  year  came  in  with  tears,  and  the  first  few  hours  of 
its  existence  it  was  subject  to  the  wind.  Having  recovered  this 
slight  indisposition,  it  buckled  on  its  armour  and  asserted  its 
iron-bound  authority,  though  not  with  the  severity  of  its  pre- 
decessor, nor  more  than  the  season  required  to  keep  things  in  a 
healthy  state.  From  the  20th  it  was  unseasonably  mild.  Feb- 
ruary came  in  mild,  and  continued  so  the  greater  part  of  the 
month,  and  with  rain  two  days  out  of  three  kept  the  land  wet, 
and  amongst  the  plants  of  bedding  stuff  damping-off  was  very 
prevalent,  although  the  wind  was  blowing  hurricanes  most  of  the 
time.  March  came  in  with  its  well-known  characteristics — hail, 
wind,  and  rain ;  and  although  the  atmosphere  was  mild,  owing 
to  a  continuance  of  rain  the  earth  was  too  cold  for  the  well- 
being  of  vegetation.  Rain  fell  on  the  three  first  days  of  April, 
afterwards  it  was  dry  and  warm  with  two  exceptions.  On  the 
whole,  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  and  rapid 
strides  were  made  both  in  art  and  nature.  May  came  in  dry 
and  mild,  and  many  that  were  pressed  for  room  (self  included) 
put  out  bedding  plants  and  all  seemed  to  go  on  well  till  the 
8th,  when  about  2  inches  of  snow  fell,  with  the  thermometer 
gradually  lowering  till  it  reached  33°.  Fortunately  it  re- 
mained there,  but  everything  in  the  shape  of  protection  was 
laid  hold  of  and  made  the  most  of,  so  that  nothing  suffered. 
There  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  rain,  which 
proved  an  advantage  to  the  crops  generally.  The  low  and  wet 
lands  did  not  recover  from  the  past  summer  and  winter  till  the 
end  of  the  month.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  blighting  winds 
June  was  a  favourable  month  for  vegetation.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  crop  of  hay  bids  fair  to  be  a  light  one  on  poor  and 
low  lands.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  was  somewhat  below 
the  average,  but  being  distributed  over  eighteen  days,  and  not 
falling  in  heavy  storms,  almost  every  drop  was  available.  No 
symptoms  of  the  Potato  disease  are  yet  visible. 

July,  as  a  growing  month,  was  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Seed-  with  all  the  complaints  carne  up  well  and  flourished.  The 
weather  was  not  so  favourable  for  haymaking  as  could  be  desired, 
yet  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hay  put  together  well.  Bain  fell 
on  twenty-four  days,  but  in  many  instances  only  in  slight 
showers,  and  often  in  the  evening  or  night,  and,  there  being  a 
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good  drying  breeze  most  of  the  time,  soon  put  matters   to  right 
for  the  day. 

August  was  the  warmest  month,  which  ia  not  generally  the 
case.  The  nights  being  warm,  the  ripening  process  made  rapid 
strides.  The  harvest  good,  and  the  prospect  of  a  cheap  loaf 
appeared  reasonable. 

Although  the  average  temperature  of  September  was  10° 
lower  than  the  previous  month,  and  nearly  four  times  the 
quantify  of  rain  fell,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  seasonable,  for 
both  the  gross  and  the  root  crops,  with  almost  every  other 
crop,  had  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  dry,  warm  weather  of 
August.  The  earth  being  thoroughly  warm  it  sucked  up  the 
rain  as  it  fell,  and  vegetation  grew  with  a  rush.  There  was  very 
little  variation  in  the  day  and  night  temperature,  and  only  one 
frost  during  the  month. 

October,  as  a  whole,  perhaps  its  equal  may  not  have  been  in 
the  memoryof  man.  There  was  not  a  single  frost  during  the 
month,  and  the  fields  were  as  green  and  the  flowers  as  gay  as  in 
the  month  of  September.  The  temperature  has  usually  decreased 
from  5°  to  6°  from  September ;  but  in  this  instance  it  has  only 
decreased  1°  on  the  day  temperature,  and  the  night  tempera- 
ture averaged  2J°  higher.  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable 
for  the  maturing  of  the  summer's  growth  for  the  next  season. 

The  month  of  October  having  been  a  summer  month  in  tem- 
perature, the  foliage  had  scarcely  received  a  tinge  of  its  autumnal 
beauty  and  splendour  when  November  entered  upon  its  duties, 
which  have  been  more  varied  than  usual,  and  of  a  most  de- 
termined character.  The  tempest  and  the  storm  have  been  at 
work  on  sea  and  on  land,  and  have  left  many  melancholy 
mementos  of  their  traek.  Rains  have  fallen  to  a  greater  extent 
than  during  any  previous  month  during  the  year,  and  with  the 
earth  saturated  with  moisture  the  monarch  of  the  icy  regions 
issued  his  despotic  mandate,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  asserted 
his  iron-bound  authority  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  crushing  and  withering  the  first  faint  gleams  of  autumnal 
beauty  at  one  fell  swoop  into  winter's  cold  embrace.  The  dull, 
foggy  days  so  characteristic  of  November,  have  been  but  few, 
which  is  some  little  compensation  to  the  gardener  for  an  excess 
of  rain  and  the  severity  of  the  frost  of  the  18th  and  19th. 

December,  on  the  whole,  has  been  seasonable  and  favourable, 
as  being  exempt  from  snow,  and  rather  less  than  the  average  of 
rain ;  and  although  the  frosty  nights  and  a  prevalence  of  north- 
east winds  were  favourable  in  keeping  vegetation  in  a  state  of 
rest,  they  were  very  searching  to  tender  constitutions. 
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Januu-y 49     ...     36     ...     18     ...     29  ...       8     ...  0.70  ... 

February SO    ...    43    ...     18     ...     344  ...     18     ...  3.10  ... 

March    53    ...    47     ...    27     ...    36£  ...    19    ...  3.0     ... 

April  61     ...    82     ...     27-...    34  ...       5     ...0.65... 

May    73     ...     59£  ...     29     ...     42i  ...     10     ...  1.65  ... 

June  78     ...     67     ...     45     ...     51*  ...     IS     ...  2.88  ... 

July    70     ...     66     ...     46     ...     52j  ...     24     ...  3.32  ... 

August  75     ...     674  ■••    4'     ■■•     52J  ...     16     ...  0.95  ... 

September 67     ...     57     ...     32     ...     43  ...     15     ...  3.16  ... 

October 64     ...     56     ...     35     ...     45$  ...     15     ...1.70... 

November 52     ...     39J  ...     14     ...     30  ...     19     ...  4.36  .. 

December 49    ...    38|  ...    17     ...    32  ...      9    ...  1.70  ... 

Total 176        27.17 

— The  Doctor's  Boy,  Frame,  Somerset. 


HEATING  BY  A  HOT-AIR  STOVE. 

Aftek  reading  Mr.  Beaton's  plan  of  constructing  a  stove  for 
a  greenhouse  by  hot  air,  I  was  induced  to  try  if  I  could  make  it 
answer  in  a  small  one  attached  to  my  garden,  which  is  about 
15  feet  by  8  feet.  The  mode  I  proceeded  upon  was  this — I  built 
first  the  fire-place,  which  is  about  15  inches  wide  by  2  feet  long, 
arching  it  with,  firebricks  and  setting  the  bricks  with  fireclay  ; 
I  had  all  these  bricks  cut  to  a  "  templet,"  so  that  I  had  no 
trouble  in  setting  them.  After  finishing  the  arch  I  grouted  it 
with  a  thin  liquid  of  ground  fireclay  and  water,  which  filled 
every  crevice — that  is,  supposing  any  to  have  been  left  after 
Betting.  I  afterwards  covered  it — that  is,  the  arch,  with  a  layer 
of  sand  whilst  the  liquid  was  wet :  this  appeared  to  make  an 
excellent  finish  of  it,  and  I  feel  assured  that  this  arch  is  as  tight 


as  though  it  was  one  solid  arch  of  fireclay.  I  next  built  a 
brick  wall  on  edge  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place  6  inches  distance, 
then  a  nine-inch  wall  all  round  G  inches  from  the  other  side 
walls.  The  chambers  between  these  two  walls  I  conducted  the 
smoke  through,  the  flue  commencing  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
fire-place  to  the  right,  passing  between  the  briek-on-edge  wall 
and  the  outer  wall,  then  by  the  front  under  the  ashpit,  which  is, 
by-the-by,  2  feet  below  the  surface  ;  again  between  the  brick-on- 
edgo  wall  and  the  outer  wall  to  the  left  of  the  chamber,  at  the 
farthest  end  of  which  I  placed  the  chimney.  I  began  to  be 
afraid  of  this  answering  at  first,  for  there  was  no  draught ;  on 
lighting  the  fire  the  smoke  preferred  coming  out  of  the  door- 
place  to  travelling  so  circuitous  a  route.  I  persevered  with  it, 
and  as  the  flues  gradually  became  dry,  so  gradually  one  perceived 
the  draught  to  improve,  which  is  now  excellent  when  the  damper 
is  open.  By  conducting  the  smoke  in  this  way  I  think  you  get 
as  much  heating  surface  as  Mr.  Beaton  will  with  his  glazed-tile 
piping  traversing  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  which  I  greatly 
approved  of,  but  was  afraid  they  would  not  sfaud  the  required 
heat,  and  which  might  be  liable  to  breakage  in  the  joints.  Two 
well-jointed  flags  cover  in  the  air-chamber,  which  is  6  inehes  from 
the  top  of  the  arch  to  the  underside  of  flags.  Is  this  capacity 
sufficient  to  keep  up  a  continual  supply  of  hot  ah-?  for  at  times, 
especially  in  very  windy  weather,  there  is  a  back-draught  into 
the  chamber.  My  stove  is  built  3  feet  from  the  greenhouse,  so 
that  I  have  to  communicate  the  hot  air  through  a  sheet-iron 
tube  9  inches  by  3  inches,  which  I  found  lost  a  great  deal  of 
heat  by  being  exposed  to  tile  atmosphere;  I  remedied  this  by 
covering  it  with  a  thick  felt,  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
covering  the  latter  with  a  wooden  box.  The  tube  on  entering 
the  greenhouse  is  continued  at  right  angles  nearly  close  to  the 
front  window  to  the  centre  of  the  house  ;  over  this  tube  I  have 
placed  a  Waltonian  Ca<e,  which  I  supply  with  hot  air  from  a 
three-iuch  upright  tube  (out  of  the  main  tube)  which  goes  into 
the  aperture  intended  for  a  lighted  lamp.  I  find  that  by  this 
means  I  get  a  temperature  of  about  60°,  which  I  should  think 
would  be  sufficient  for  raising  tender  or  half-hardy  annuals  in, 
or  for  striking  cuttings,  cic.  ;  the  case  has  no  water  in  its  tank. 
I  have  not  tested  its  efficiency,  but  have  no  doubt  of  its  answer- 
ing well. 

In  the  interior  of  the  air-chamber  I  have  placed  an  iron  vessel 
containing  water,  about  12  inches  long,  3  inches  broad,  and 
3  inches  deep.  Will  this  be  sufficient  for  keeping  the  air 
moist  enough,  or  will  it  be  too  much  if  water  is  kept  constantly 
in  it  ?  I  supply  the  water  by  en  iron  tube  through  a  hole  in 
the  flag  which  covers  the  chamber. 

To  what  use  would  you  put  the  top  of  the  chamber  outside  ? 
the  flags  being  kept  at  a  good  heat  as  long  as  a  particle  of  fire 
remains ;  they  are  6  feet  by  4  feet.  Would  you  cover  them  with 
glass  ?— T.  M. 

[You  have  made  a  capital  job  of  it ;  and  now  you  might  have 
a  two-light  frame  over  the  flags  for  a  warm  pit,  the  flags  to  be  in 
the  very  centre.] 


NEW  AND  RARE   PLANTS. 

Phyllagathis  eotttndifolia  {Mound-leaved  Fhi/llagatJiis). 
Nat.  Ord.,  Melastomacea;.  Linn.,  Octaudria  Monogynia. 
Called  also  Melastoma  rotundifolium.  Native  of  the  moist 
woods  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  Anotherof  the  justly  popular 
beautiful-fjliaged  plants.  Leaves  above,  deep,  rich,  glossy 
metallic  green,  tinted  partially  reddish  ;  beneath  bright  red. — 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5282.) 

Rhodanihe    Manglesii    var.    sanguinea   (Blood-coloured 
Mangles'  Rhodanihe'). 
Nat.   Ord.,  Compositse.     Linn.,  Syngenesia  requalis.     Native 
of  Western  Australia.     "The  present  variety,   whether  mixed 
with  the  species  or  kept  separate  will  prove  a  very  valuable  in- 
troduction for  ornamenting  our  flower-beds." — (Ibid.,  t.  5283.) 
Begonia  Kunthiana  (Professor  Kttnt/t's  Begonia). 
Nat.  Ord.,  Begoniaeese.     Linn.,  Monrecia  Polyaudria.     It  has 
also  been  called  B.  lueida  and  Gaerdtia  Kunthiana.     Native  of 
Venezuela  and  Caracas.  "  Few  species  exceed  this  in  the  richness 
of  the  colour  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  contrasting  well  with 
the  dark  glossy  green  of  the  upper,  and  in  the  size  of  the  flower." 
—  (Ibid.,  t.  5281.) 

Demdrobifii  tbiadenium  (Three-Jcnobbed  Dendrobium). 
Nat.  Ord.,  Orehidace*.     Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.     In- 
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troduccd  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  the  Tooting  Nursery  ;  supposed 
to  be  native  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Flowers  white  slightly 
tinged  with  pink.  Blooms  in  September.—  [Ibid.,  t.  5285.) 
Yerticcedia  nitbns  (Glistening  Verticordia). 
Nat.  Ord.,  Myrtacete.  Linn.,  Polyandria  Icosandria.  Called 
ako  Chxysorrhoe  nitens.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Teitch,  from 
Western' Australia.  Flowers  yellow,  in  a'dense  corymb.  Blooms 
in  August. — (Ibid.,  i.  5286.) 

Veiesia  xyfhostachys  (Dagger-spiked  Yriesia). 
Nat.     Ord.,   Bromeliaceiv.       Linn.,    Hexandria    Monogynia. 
Believed  to  be'from  Brazil.— (Ibid.,  t.  5287.) 

BoLBOPHTixra  eakbigekum  (Bearded  BolbophyUum). 
Nat.  Ord.,  Orehidacese.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Native 
of  Sierra  Leone.    More  curious  than  beautiful.— (Ibid.,  t.  5288.) 


PRUNING  THE  RED  AND  WHITE   CURRANT. 

The  directions  for  forming  the  Gooseberry  bush  apply  equally 
to  the  Currant,  and  its  management  as  to  pruning  is  much  the 
same.  It  produces  its  finest  fruit  upon  the  young  wood,  and  it 
is  therefore  essential  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  young  bearing 
shoots,  as  the  fruit  is  less  good  when  produced  on  branches 
which  have  borne  for  several  years.  The  fruit  is  much  improved 
in  size  and  colour  by  shortening  the  young  shoots  after  mid- 
summer, leaving  no  more  foliage  than  can  perform  its  proper 
functions,  and  fully  exposing  that  which  is  retained  to  enable  it 
to  do  so.  The  Currant  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  dessert 
when  grown  upon  a  north  wall,  and  for  this  purpose  may  be 
trained  vertically  and  spurred-in. 

THE  BLACK  CURRANT. 

The  form  in  which  this  tree  should  be  trained  is  similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  as  its  fruit  is  borne  principally  on  the  young 
wood  it  is  necessary  to  leave  a  larger  proportion  of  such  shoots  at 
the  time  of  winter  pruning.  The  rule  may  be  to  have  as  many 
as  can  be  exposed  without  shading  or  crowding  each  other. 
The  Black  Naples  is  the  best  to  grow.  The  Black  Currant  does 
not  grow  so  stiffly  as  the  other  sorts,  and  its  branches  are  more 
liable  to  break  down  when  laden  with  fruit.  We  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  support  a  few  of  the  branches  with  short  stakes,  upon 
the  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Fruit  is  also 
produced  upon  small  spurs  on  the  older  wood;  but  as  these  are 
not  abundant,  dependance  must  be  placed  on  the  young  wood 
principally.  This  is  more  apt  to  produce  suckers  than  the  other 
kinds,  and  therefore,  the  formation  of  the  cuttings  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  form  of 
growing  it  has  been  tried,  excepting  the  bush  with  open  centre. 
THE  RASPBERRY. 

The  fruit  of  the  Raspberry  is  produced  upon  suffruticose 
stems,  which  spring  from  the  ground  either  in  the  same  or  the 
previous  year.  In  most  of  the  kinds  it  is  produced  upon 
lateral  shoots,  which  are  borne  by  the  previous  year's  canes. 
This  fruit  shrub  differs  from  others  of  its  class  in  the  stems  not 
being  persistent,  but  only  of  annual  duration.  They  are  of  an 
herbaceous  rather  than  a'shrubby  character.  The  object  of  the 
cultivate  r  should  be  to  get  these  annual  shoots  as  strong  as 
possible  ;  and,  as  a  multiplicity  of  suckers  are  thrown  up  by  all 
the  kind's  (but  the  true  yellow  Antwerp,  which  propagates  with 
great  shyness),  they  must  as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen  be  reduced 
to  two  or  three  shoots,  which  are  to  form  the  canes  for  next 
year's  crop.  Care  must  be  taken  to  secure  them  from  the  action 
of  the  wind  by  securing  them  to  stakes,  and  whenever  the  pre- 
ceding year's  crop  of  fruit  is  over,  the  removal  of  the  old  canes 
will  be  an  advantage  to  the  young  ones.  Two  or  three  canes 
maybe  tied  to  a  Birgle  stake  at  the  distanc  •  of  5  feet  each 
way.  This  distance  may  startle  the  amateur,  but  where  it  can 
be  given  it  is  a  decided  advantage ;  and  those  who  cannot  afford 
bo  much  must  bend  to  circumstances  and  do  with  less.  At  the 
time  of  winter  pruning  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  be  shortened 
a  little,  and  Iresh  stakes  put  to  them,  which  completes  the 
process  for  the  season. 

The  formation  of  the  flower-buds  may  be  retarded,  and  a  late 
crop  of  fruit  obtained  by  cutting  down  some  of  the  shoots -to 
within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  ground.  New  and  vigorous 
shoots  will  be  produced  from  the  eves,  which  will  not  form  their 
fruit  till  later  than  the  others,  and  thus  the  season  of  this 
desirable  fruit  may  be  much  prolonged.  The  Double-bearing  is 
a  valuable   kind,   and   should  have  the  canes  of  the  alternate 


stools  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes  annually.  They  will  thus 
give  fruit  almost  till  Christmas  in  mild  seasons.  The  finest 
fruit  is  in  all  cases  produced  upon  the  strongest  and  best-ripened 
canes.  Full  exposure  is  therefore  necessary  to  obtain  these,  and 
single  rows  will,  on  this  account,  always  be  found  most 
productive. 

THE  FILBERT. 
A  well-managed  Filbert  should  have  a  clean  stem  about  2 
feet  in  height,  and  be  free  from  suckers.  The  branches  should 
radiate  from  this  central  stem,  and  assume  a  basin-like  fjrm. 
Its  maximum  of  height  should  not  exceed  6  feet.  Filberts  in 
Kent  (a  county  famous  for  their  cultivation)  are  generally  planted 
as  rooted  6uckers,  which  are  left  to  grow  uncontrolled  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  cut  down — a  vigorous  shoot  results,  which 
must  be  headed  to  the  desired  height,  denuded  of  its  lower  buds, 
and  only  three  or  four  shoots  encouraged  to  grow  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  future  head.  These  must  be  shortened  again 
at  subsequent  prunings  till  the  required  number  of  branches  is 
obtained,  introducing  a  hoop  into  the  head,  and  regulating  the 
distances  of  the  main  branches  by  means  of  it. 


The  fruit  of  the  Filbert  is  produced  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  young  shoots,  and  upon  small  branches  which  spring  from 
the  part  at  which  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year  were  shortened. 
The  male  blossoms  (catkins)  are  produced  separately  from  the 
female  ones  (fig.  8  A  represents  a  shoot  in  which  a  a  are  female 
flowers,  and  b  the  male  ones).     In  pruning,  care  must  be  eser- 
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cised  to  leave  a  sulHjient  supply  of  these  male  blossoms  for  the 
fecundation  of  the  female  oues;  and  therefore  the  trees  should 
no;  be  pruned  till  early  in  the  spring,  when  their  development 
is  obvious.  A  crop  of  the  fruit  is  often  lost  for  want  of  attention  to 
this  ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  where  a  tree 
has  itself  been  deficient  in  the  supply  of  these,  the  cutting  them 
from  other  trees,  and  suspending  them  over  the  females,  has 
resulted  in  producing  a  good  crop.  The  pruner  must  therefore 
insure  an  annual  supply  of  these  small  productive  twigs. 

In  the  third  year  the  last  year's  shoots  left  to  form  the  head 
of  the  tree,  will  nuke  lateral  shoots,  which  must  be  suffered  to 
grow  during  the  season,  and  cut  bick  to  short  spurs,  from  which 
the  future  bearing- wood  is  destined  to  spring.  The  lea  ting 
shoot  must  also  be  shortened  two-thirds  of  its  length  to  insure 
its  breaking  regularly,  and  keep  it  full  of  spurs.  The  subsequent 
management  consists  in  shortening  the  young  leading  shoot, 
and  cutting  out  old  and  barren  wood,  so  as  always  to  have  a 
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succession  of  young,  healthy,  and  fruitful  twigs.  When  the 
trees  become  too  large  every  other  one  may  be  cut  back  to  with- 
in 6  inches  of  the  stem  from  which  they  spring  ;  young  shoots 
will  again  put  forth,  which  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  young  tree.  Fig.  8  B  represents  a  bearing  branch  from  a 
Filbert  bush  which  has  been  pruned. 

It  is  the  practice  to  plant  Apple  trees  and  Hops  in  Kent  with 
the  Filberts,  but  in  our  opinion  light  and  air  are  of  as  much 
consequence  to  Nuts  or  Filberts  as  to  other  plants.  We  are 
aocustomed  to  see  the  Hazel  grown  under  a  direct  canopy  of  um- 
brageous timber  trees  ;  but  should  we  not  get  larger  returns  if 
underwood  were  grown  in  one  plantation  and  trees  in  another? 
and  would  not  single  rows  of  Filberts,  minus  large  Apple  trees, 
be  more  productive,  and  yield  fruit  of  a  larger  size  and  better 
quality  under  the  influence  of  light  and  air,  than  they  do  when 
overwhelmed   by   a   dense   canopy   of  foliage  ?  — H.    Bailey, 


TACSONIA  MANICATA. 

Such  frequent  reference  has  been 
made  to  this  plant  recently  in  our  pages, 
that  we  think  its  portrait,  history,  and 
description  will  be  acceptable. 

It  is  of  the  Natural  Order  Passiflorae, 
and  Jlonadelphia  Pentandria  of  Lin- 
naeus. For  the  following  notes  we  are 
indebted  to  "Paxton's  Flower  Garden," 
where  a  coloured  drawing  of  this  species 
may  be  seen  : — ■ 

The  Gauntletted  Tacsonia. — 
Bracts  entire,  united  at  the  base,  downy, 
longer  than  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 
Leaves  downy  on  the  under  side, 
smooth  on  the  upper,  divided  below 
the  middle  into  three  serrated  lobes. 
Leafstalks  with  several  glands.  Stipules  roundish,  toothed 
in  a  crested  manner. 

We  believe  this  species  to  be  unrivalled  among  climbers, 
for  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  its  gorgeous  blossoms.  Placed  by 
their  side,  the  red  coat  of  an  English  soldier  becomes  dull 
and  pale.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  probably  common 
there,  for  many  botanical  travellers  have  observed  it. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  brought  some  varieties  from  the 
city  of  Loxa  ;  Hartweg  says  that  it  is  found  in  hedges  near 
that  place ;  and  it  forms  No.  1294  of  Linden's  Herbarium, 
gathered  by  his  collectors,  Funck  and  Schlim,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Merida,  at  the  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 

It  forms  a  rambling  climber,  with  grey  three-lobed  leaves 
and  large  scarlet  flowers,  whose  tube  is  almost  concealed  by 
three  downy  bracts,  from  which  circumstance  we  presume 
that  Jussieu  give  it  the  name  of  the  gauntletted  (or  mani- 
cate)  ;  it  must  be  owned  that  the  tube  of  the  flower  may  not 
unaptly  be  compared  to  an  arm  thrust  into  a  large,  loose 
glove.  The  coronet  consists  of  two  principal  rows  of  short 
violet  teeth  planted  on  the  green  tube  of  the  calyx-lining. 

Upon  what  precise  ground  the  Tacsonias  are  separated 
from  the  Passion-Flowers  is  by  no  means  clear.  De  Can- 
dolle  relies  upon  the  former  having  a  very  long  tube  to  the 
calyx,  and  a  scaly  coronet ;  but  in  this  plant  the  tube  is  as 
short  as  in  any  Passion-Flower,  and  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  coronet.  Meisner's  analysis  brings  out  no  more ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  gather  any  distinction  after  com- 
paring Endlicher's  prolix  descriptions.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  Tacsonias, 
and  we  trust  that  in  time  a  real  distinctive  character  will  be 
discovered. 

The  species  was  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society.  Its  flowers  have  been  produced 
abundantly  in  the  conservatory  of  A.  F.  Slade,  Esq.,  of  Chiselhurst,  from  whom  we  received 
specimens  on  the  day  of  the  June  Exhibition  at  Chiswick.  Upon  comparing  them  with  the 
finest  colours  there,  nothing  could  be  found  to  equal  them  in  brilliancy.  Others  have  been 
less  fortunate ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  plant  is  a  bad  bloomer.  We  understand 
however,  from  Mr.  Ansell,  the  gardener  at  Chiselhurst,  that  it  only  requires  plenty  of  room' 
when  it  soon  becomes  loaded  with  flowers.  No  doubt  it  refuses  to  produce  anything  more 
than  leaves  when  pruned  much,  as  it  must  be  if  restricted  in  space.  In  this  respect  it 
behaves  exactly  like  other  climbers — Bougainvillsea  for  instance. 
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FLOWEES   OF  TACSONIA  MANICATA. 

A  ft  w  weeks  since  one  of  your  contributors  claimed  half  of 
Mr.  Beaton's  donkey  for  having  flowered  the  above  gorgeous 
climber.  He  says,  I  think,  it  was  like  Tacsonia  mollissima.  I 
write  now  from  memory,  not  having  the  Number  of  The  JoUHNAL 
of  Hobticttltube  at  hand ;  but  it  occurred  to  me  at  the  time 
that  your  correspondent  had  never  seen  T.  manicata,  and  I  fear 
there  are  many  others  similarly  circumstanced.  No  doubt  they 
have  bought  plants  for  manicata,  and  some  have  bought  seed  for 
it ;  hut  1  know  many  have  been  disappointed,  and  I  fear  many 
more  will  be,  especially  if  they  have  a  bloom  like  T.  mollissima. 

T.  manicata  was  first  flowered  at  Kemnel  House,  —  Slade's, 
Esq.,  by  my  friend  the  late  John  Ansell,  the  collector  for  the 
first  unfortunate  Niger  expedition  under  the  patronage  of  His 
late  Royal  HighnesB  Prince  Albert.  It  was  a  plant  received 
from  tht.  Horiicultural  Society,  and  planted  out  in  one  of  the 
conservatories,  and  allowed  to  ramble  and  attach  itself  to  the 
wires  near  the  glass  at  the  top  of  the  house,  allowing  its  laterals 
to  hang  down  in  festoons.  There  it  flowered  in  1848  or  184-9, 
I  cannot  remember  which  of  the  two  years  the  first  time,  but 
the  flowers  are  not  the  colour  of  those  of  mollissima,  but  are  a 
gorgeous  intense  orange  scarlet — shall  I  say  more  intense  than 
a  Tom  Thumb  Geranium  ?  Well,  if  not  surpassing  it  they  are 
equal  to  it,  if  petal  was  laid  on  petal.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two  kinds  as  between  an  old  seariet  coat 
which  had  once  belonged  to  a  private  soldier,  but  is  now  found 
covering  some  poor  wretched  mendicant,  and  the  new  bright 
scarlet  coat  of  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  while  the  rays  which 
are  almost  black  increase  this  intensity.  The  bloom  is  about 
the  size  of  Passiflora  ccerulea,  and  is  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
creeper,  but  must  have  room  to  grow  the  current  season  like  a 
Banksian  Rose  and  will  flower  the  next  ;  but  the  pruning-knife 
must  be  kept  away  from  it  except  to  cut  back  the  points  or 
unripened  wood  of  the  lateral  growth  ere  the  spring  growth 
commences.  But  where  to  obtain  it  true  I  know  not.  I  called 
at  Kemnel  a  few  days  since ;  but  found  it  had  grown  out  of 
bounds,  as  Mr.  Eyres,  the  present  gardener  and  steward  in- 
formed me,  and  was  cut  down  and  thrown  away. 

Messrs.  A.  Henderson.  Pine  Apple  Place,  correctly  described 
it  in  their  catalogue  of  1851,  and  no  doubt  it  might  be  obtained 
of  them,  or  of  the  Messrs.  Rollissons,  true;  but  whoever  wishes 
to  have  the  best  of  all  the  Passifloras,  the  most  gorgeous  green- 
house climber,  have  it  warranted  true,  and  not  mollissima,  plant 
it  out  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf,  or  vegetable  soil,  and  sand, 
with  good  drainage,  let  it  have  room  to  grow  one  year.  They 
may  then  claim  the  donkey's  half  fairly. — Nickbbbob. 


"JOHN'S  GOT  SOMETHING  TO   SAY!" 

Vaeiotjs  are  the  salutations  which  this  exclamatory  title  will 
call  forth — from  the  growl  of  the  bilious  "Well,  say  on!"  to 
the  humourous  invitation  of  the  gentle  "  Well,  John,  let  us 
hear."  "John's  got  something  to  say!"  was  the  speech  of  a 
bright-eyed  girl  to  her  father  on  the  approach  of  their  young 
gardener,  who  was  coming  towards  them,  evidently  big  with 
some  momentous  subject.  " Th-th-there's  some  Mushrooms!" 
(John  stammers  a  bit,  poor  man.)  "  Good,"  says  his  master,  "let 
ub  look  at  the  ouriosity."  They  all  tramp  off  to  the  little  back 
shed  where  the  bed  is  made  up.  John  very  gingerly  uncovers 
it,  and  points  to  a  little  white  speck  or  two  about  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head.  "  Yes,  so  there  are  ;  scarcely  ready  for  getting, 
though."  "N-o-o,"  brings  out  John  with  a  long-drawn  sigh." 
"Ah,  well!  never  mintf — it'll  be  bigger  to-morrow,"  says  the 
master ;  but  I  don't  see  any  signs  of  more."  "  Oh,  but  there  is, 
there  will  be — there  11  be  oceans,  millions!"  (John's  tempera- 
ment is  sanguine,  you'll  perceive,.)  "Well,  John,  we'll  keep 
straight  with  them." 

A  few  davs  pass  over;  then  a  week — a  fortnight.  John  has 
kept  out  of  his  master's  way.  At  last  they  meet  down  the 
garden-path  face  to  face,  and  the  master  says,  "Well,  John, 
what's  become  of  the  Mushrooms?"  "  W-w-well,  (John  goes 
through  a  bewildered  pantomime  with  his  hands  and  fingers), 
you  see,  sir,  it  growed  capital  at  first,  and  then  the  little  beggar 
begun  to  look  sick  and  browny,  and  at  last  when  I  touched  it 
it  fell  off ;"  and  John  looks  intensely  disgusted  at  the  impotencv 
of  the  httle  agaric.  "  That  was  only  one,  John  ;  where  are  all 
the  rest?"  John  begins  to  hold  his  head  down,  and  probable 
to  wish  he  had  not  been  so  positive.  "  I  don't  know  !"  at  last 
he  desperately  confesses.     "Well,  let  us  look  at  the  bed,"  the 


master  says.  They  look  at  it.  "What  made  you  water  it, 
John?"  "Why,  I  thought  it  wanted  it."  "I  don't  think  it 
ought  to  have  been  watered,  John,  but  we  '11  see."  So  he  looks 
up  every  authority  in  TnE  Cottage  Gaedeneb,  from  Messrs. 
Errington  and  AYeaver  down  to  Messrs.  Fish  and  Kobsou  ;  and 
they  all  maintain  that  the  bed  should  be  rather  dry  than  wet. 
These  are  all  shown  to  John,  who  spends  nights  and  nights 
reading  at  the  kitchen  table  with  a  phalanx  of  volumes  before 
him.  He  sits  the  picture  of  dogged  perseverance  with  elbows 
on  the  table,  his  handn  on  each  side  of  his  head,  his  fingers 
thrust  through  his  shaggy  hair,  and  he  reads,  till,  on  rising  to 
prepare  for  bed,  he  looks  so  bewildered  that  his  fellow-servants 
burst  out  laughing,  and  jocosely  inform  him  that  he  is  about 

ready  for ,  the  nearest  lunatic  asylum.     But,  however,  there 

are  frails  from  this  close  application,  for  he  determines  to  try 
again,  and  informs  his  master  next  morning  that  they'll  have 
some  Mushrooms  yet.  The  master,  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  and  knowing  that  "  the  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an' 
men  aft  gang  a  gley,"  smiles,  and  hopes  they  may. 

John  makes  up  his  bed  this  time  of  horse-droppings  that  have 
been  thrown  in  a  heap  and  heated  to  let  off  the  rank  smell 
and  to  sweeten  them.  Before,  the  bed  wa9  made  up  of  horse- 
droppings  that  had  lain  thin  in  a  shed  and  dried  a  bit,  but 
never  allowed  to  heat.  He  beats  it  firm  with  a  mallet,  puts  in 
the  trial  stick,  determined  that  he  will  steer  clear  of  the  rock 
of  fire  ;  because,  has  he  not  read  "  on  no  account  are  you  to 
spawn  till  you  are  satisfied  that  the  heat  is  declining?"  The 
bed  is  made  10  inches  to  12  inches  thick.  John  feels  the  trial 
stick  every  day,  and  at  last  pronounces  it  ''  all  right."  He 
spawns  it,  covers  up  with  some  strong  soil,  beats  it  firm,  and,  as 
he  gives  the  finishing  stroke  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  he 
apostrophises  the  bed — "  There,  my  boy,  you  '11  do  now." 
John's  excited  imagination  sees  innumerable  dishes  of  Mush- 
rooms from  his  pet  bed.  He  switches  about  his  work  whistling 
and  singing ;  and  on  meeting  his  master  walking  in  the  garden 
with  a  friend,  he  cannot  contain  himself,  but,  in  defiance  of 
etiquette,  he  salutes  them  enigmatically  with  "Th-there'U  be 
some  now!"  The  master  smiles,  and  the  friend  says,  "What 
marvellous  exploit  is  John  up  to?"  It  is  explained  to  him, 
and,  being  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  he  relishes  it.  Poor  John 
afterwards  remembers  with  remorseful  feelings  his  impetuosity  ; 
for  the  gentleman,  whenever  meeting  him,  very  dryly  says, 
"Well,  John,  how  about  the  Mushrooms?" 

Kind  reader,  do  you  not  see  the  point  of  the  query  ?  John's 
pet  bed,  after  waiting  weeks  and  weeks,  showed  no  signs  of 
bearing.  He  goes  to  his  master,  and,  scratching  his  head, 
ruefully  exclaims,  "We're  done  again,  sir !"  "No  Mushrooms 
yet,  John?"  "  No,  drat  the  Mushrooms.  What's  to  be  done 
now,  sir?"  "Oh,  don't  give  in,  John;  try  again."  And  so 
John  goes  hack  to  his  authorities,  and  digs  in  the  horticultural 
field  right  heartily.  He  al  last  discovers  what  he  considers  the 
grand  secret  — that  he  let  the  heat  fall  too  low  before  he  spawned. 
He  communicated  this  to  his  master,  who  said,  "  Well,  John, 
you  must  mind  that  next  time.  You'd  better  tell  Henry  to 
save  you  some  droppings."  So  John  goes  to  Henry,  and  excitedly 
shouts  out,  "  Henry  !  save  us  some  good  droppings— droppings 
that  '11  grow  Mushrooms,  and  don't  give  us  any  of  your  common 

stuff!"     "If  you're  not  off  I'll ."     The  rest  of  Henry's 

speech  is  lost  by  the  rapidity  with  which  John  vanishes  out  of 
the  stable,  slamming  the  door  behind  him.  Henry  saves  the 
droppings,  however.  They  are  spread  out  and  dried  a  little ; 
and  John  made  up  another  bed,  spawned  when  the  heat  was 
from  75°  to  80°.  His  confident  swagger  has  left  him  ;  he  makes 
it  with  much  fear  and  trembling;  and  when  spoken  to  about  it, 
he  "hopes  there'll  be  some  this  time."  Six  weeks  pass  over; 
then,  to  John's  inexpressible  delight,  the  bed  becomes  speckled 
over  with  Mushrooms  in  miniature,  which  speedily  develope 
into  a  size  fit  for  table.  To  see  him  carrying  his  first  dish  in 
was  a  sight  you  would  not  soon  forget.  John  remembers  the 
lesson,  and  when  visitors  come  he  simply  explains  his  way  of 
making  a  bed  : — "  Get  your  droppings,  spread  'em  out,  turn 
'em  over  a  time  or  two  ;  and  then  when  you  think  you've  got 
plenty  for  the  bed  put  them  in,  the  newest  and  dampest  at  the 
bottom.  Either  tread  'em  or  hammer  'em  till  they  are  as  solid 
as  a  brick.  Make  it  10  to  12  inches  deep— for,  don't  you  see 
(here  John's  voice  becomes  impressively  mysterious),  it's  almost 
impossible  for  it  to  get  above  80°  or  thereabouts  ?  So  when 
you  're  sure  as  it 's  about  that,  make  holes  in  it  9  inches  apart ; 
break  your  spawn  about  as  big  as  a  walnut,  soil  itdow-n  2  inches, 
and  it  '11  be  O.K."  (an  Americanism  that  John  often  uses — it 
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is   the  interpretation    of  the   words    "  all  correct  j"    spelt,  in 
Yankee  slang,  "  orl  korrect.") 

John  cannot  quite  forgive  the  backward-m-coming-forward 
spirit  of  his  charges  ;  for  he  concludes,  irreverently  alluding  to 
them  in  his  choice  vernaculnr,  "  Mushrooms  is  rum  beggars  ! "  — 
Wait. 


WORK  FOR    THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
This  department  should  now  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  to 
receive  the  spring  crops,  and  every  spot  of  ground  ro  be  now 
trenched  or  dug.  Broad  Beans,  make  a  sowing  in  boxes  or 
pots,  to  be  afterwards  placed  in  some  warm  house  or  pit.  At 
the  same  time  a  crop  should  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  where 
it  is  in  good  condition.  Carrots,  make  a  sowing  of  Early  Horn 
on  a  slight  hotbed,  either  to  succeed  the  former  sowing  recom- 
mended, or  to  come  in  for  a  first  crop.  Where  the  soil  is  light 
and  dry  a  sowing  may  be  made  on  a  south  border.  Onions, 
those  who  are  short  of  old  ones,  or  who  wish  to  grow  some  to  a 
large  size,  should  now  sow  some  White  Spanish  in  a  box,  to  be 
placed  in  beat.  The  underground  sort  to  be  planted  now  in 
the  open  ground.  Peas,  sow  in  pots  or  boxes  for  planting  out 
in  March  ;  sow  two  crops  also  in  the  open  garden,  one  of  an 
early  sort,  the  other  of  tiny  approved  sort  which  does  not  come 
in  so  quickly.  Radishes,  sow  another  crop  in  a  frame  where 
there  is  a  little  bottom  heat,  or  they  may  be  sown  where  early 
Potatoes  have  been  planted  ;  a  crop  should  also  now  be  sown 
on  a  south  border. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
See  to  bulbous  plants,  stir  amongst  them  and  protect  if  neces- 
sary. Look  over  and  correct  the  general  outlines  of  ornamental 
plantations.  Break  into  all  straight  lines,  form  bold  recesses 
when  space  will  admit,  and  endeavour  to  produce  picturesque 
effects. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Continue  pruning  and  nailing  wall  trees.  Weed  Strawberry- 
beds  and  fork  up  the  soil  between  the  rows,  but  not  more  than 
2  inches  deep.  Destroy  all  suckers  that  may  have  made  their 
appearance  in  Gooseberry-plantations,  and  finish  making  new 
plantations  where  required. 

STOVE. 
Shake  out  and  repot,  and  place  in  bottom  heat,  some  Clero- 
dendrons  in  variety  to  grow  on  for  specimens,  and  to  take 
cuttings  from  for  young  stock  ;  likewise  Aphelandras.  These 
plants  delight  in  light  fibrous  loam  in  a  rough  open  state,  a  good 
portion  of  charcoal  both  amongst  the  soil  and  for  drainage,  and 
a  portion  of  coarse  sand  ;  and,  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
after  their  first  shift,  they  enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of  clear  liquid 
manure.  Some  of  the  Orchids  which  are  commencing  growth 
to  have  a  little  water  applied  around  the  inside  of  the  pot,  as 
the  collar  of  the  plant  is  very  susceptible  of  injury  from  wet. 
As  the  days  lengthen  and  light  strengthens  more  heat  and 
humidity  may  be  applied.  Reshift  any  of  the  Orchids  that  may 
require  it,  making  use  of  fibrous  heath  soil.  Set  traps  for  wood- 
lice  and  cockroaches. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 
The  degrees  of  heat  to  be  applied  to  these  structures  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  state  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. If  hi^h  cold  winds  prevail,  little  or  no  air  to  be  ad- 
mitted, as  sufficient  in  boisterous  weather  will  force  admission 
through  every  nook  and  crevice.  Place  suitable  trellises  to  the 
Tropeeolums  that  are  not  already  furnished,  and  pay  attention 
in  due  time  to  their  proper  training.  Ericas  to  receive  atten- 
tion as  to  water,  and  also  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Epacrises, 
Correas,  Polygalas,  Acacias,  &c,  will  now  begin  to  bloom  freely, 
and,  consequently,  require  frequent  attention  in  watering.  The 
Acacias  when  in  bloom  require  a  liberal  supply.  Young  vigor- 
ous plants  of  Polygala,  Muraltia,  Pultenffio,  Oxylobium,  Dil- 
lwynia,  Eriostemon,  Ohorozema,  Hovea,  Leschenaultia,  Pimelea, 
&c.,  should  have  all  their  young  shoots  stopped  in  due  time. 
Clear  off  all  dead  and  decaying  flowers  from  Camellias  almost 
daily  ;  and  should  any  plant  throw  out  a  strong  shoot,  it  is 
advisable  to  stop  it,  so  as  to  produce  an  equality  of  strength  in 
the  wood  and  regularity  all  over  the  plant.  Any  early-flowering 
plants  that  require  removal  from  the  conservatory  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  forcing-pit,  stove,  or  any  other  structure  where 
there  is  plenty  of  heat  to  produce  young  wood.  Any  nice  compact 
plants  of  Scarlet  Geraniums,  which  are  intended  to  make  speci- 


men plants  for  vases,  baskets,  or  single  specimens  on  the  lawn 
during  the  summer,  should  now  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and 
repotted  in  fresh  soil.  Give  them,  if  possible,  a  gentle  bottom  heat 
for  a  week  or  two  until  they  make  fresh  roots,  and  keep  a  mode- 
rately moist  atmospheric  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°.  After 
they  have  established  themselves  remove  them  to  a  light  airy  part 
of  the  greenhouse,  to  be  repotted  into  large-sized  pots  or  tubs  in 
April,  and  with  the  ordinary  attention  given  to  such  plants  tbey 
will  become  splendid  plants  by  June.  Apply  air  daily  and  freely 
in  favourable  weather  to  all  free-growing  Pelargoniums,  and  wben 
the  flower-buds  can  be  felt  on  the  early  plants  occasional  appli- 
cations of  clear,  diluted,  tepid  manure  water  to  be  given.  Let 
every  plant  have  sufficient  growing  room,  and  stakes  to  be 
applied  in  due  time  to  those  that  require  them.  The  varieties 
of  Kennedya,  Zichya,  Hardenbergia,  and  Gompholobium  to  be 
furnished  with  suitable  trellises,  and  to  be  timely  and  neatly 
trained.  The  Cinerarias,  if  under-potted,  or  have  been  standing 
near  the  heating  apparatus  during  the  late  severe  weather,  must 
be  sharply  looked  after,  or  they  will  soon  become  smothered 
with  green  fly.  Fumigate  them  in  time,  and  assist  those  which 
are  coming  into  bloom  with  a  little  clear  liquid  manure  once 
a-week. 

FORCING-PIT. 

Introduce  bulbs,  Roses,  Pinks,  American  shrubs,  Lilacs,  &c,  in 
steady  succession.  Keep  up  a  bottom  heat  of  75°,  and  an  average 
surface  temperature  of  60°  at  night  and  70°  by  day,  with  air 
occasionally.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  daily  over  every  article,  or 
some  kind  of  vermin  will  quickly  deprive  you  of  the  Rose-buds, 
Pinks,  &c.  Slightly  fumigate  often,  and  occasionally  apply  small 
quantities  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  diluted  state  with  a  brush 
to  the  pipes  when  cold,  but  never  apply  when  the  pipes  or  flues 
are  hot. 

PITS    AND   FRAMES. 

Should  the  weather  prove  open,  begin  to  water  slightly  such 
plants  as  appear  to  be  suffering  from  want  of  moisture.  Pick 
off  all  damp  and  decaying  leaves.  Fumigate  with  tobacco,  but 
the  operation  requires  great  care  and  discrimination,  if  the  plants 
are  infested  with  green  fly.  Pot  off  the  autumn-struck  cuttings 
of  Scarlet  and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  Verbenas  from 
the  etore-pota  where  there  is  sufficient  room,  and  where  there  is 
bottom  heat  to  excite  the  roots  gently  into  growth.  But  where 
these  advantages  are  not  to  be  found,  an  increase  of  stock  can 
be  made  from  the  store-pots  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Heliotropes, 
&c,  by  introducing  a  few  of  the  choicest  sorts  into  some  warm, 
light  situation  in  the  houses  or  pits  at  work  to  furnish  an  abun- 
dance of  cuttings  for  striking  in  a  one-light  frame  made  up  of 
well-prepared  fermenting  materials,  which  are  to  obtained  in 
most  places.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

The  changes  of  the  weather  have  rendered  the  general  doings 
mere  work  of  routine  to  keep  all  right,  and  beyond  that  the 
operations  have  chiefly  been  confined  to  three  things  ;  there 
having  been  a  minimum  of  labour,  as  respects  cold  pits,  &c,  as 
the  covering  put  on  on  Friday  remained  untouched  until 
Wednesday,  except  a  slight  fork-over  of  the  litter  on  a  par- 
ticularly frosty  morning,  to  break  the  line  of  radiation  and  con- 
duction. On  Wednesday  morning,  there  being  signs  of  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  the  litter  at  all  dry  was  removed  into  a  shed  for 
further  use,  as  its  protecting  power  depends  so  much  on  its 
dryness,  and  we  are  obliged  to  economise  the  material. 

The  first  job,  then,  was  wheeling  soil  and  manure  where 
needed,  and  carting  soil  to  the  lawn  to  place  round  some  of  the 
Pinus  tribe  planted  on  mounds,  so  as  to  give  them  more  feeding 
ground,  having  removed  the  turf  before  the  frost  set  in.  The 
turf  will  be  replaced  as  the  weather  moderates. 

VINE-BORDER. 
The  second  job  was  wheeling  out  old  soil  from  the  back  of  a 
vinery,  for  6  feet  or  7  feet  in  width,  and  2  feet  or  more  in  depth, 
which  had  once  grown  Peaches,  when  Vines  were  planted,  so  as 
to  go  over  the  roof  thinly.  Since  then  the  Grapes,  being  the 
most  valuable,  were  allowed  to  monopolise  the  roof  too  much 
for  the  Peaches  ;  and  having  been  cropped  extra  heavily,  it  is  the 
intention  to  plant  Vines  at  the  back,  so  as  to  relieve  those  in 
fruit  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  the  front  ones  may  also  be 
gradually  renewed.  The  part  of  border  thus  made  can  be  raised 
a  foot  higher  than  before,  so  that  after  drainage,  a  layer  of 
concrete  at  the  bottom,  and  some  9  inches  of  rubble   covered 
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with  litter  and  fresh  leaves,  there  will  be  about  20  inches  to 
24  inches  of  fresh  soil,  which,  as  it  is  open  and  turfy,  will  sink 
considerably.  The  concrete  we  expect  will  get  so  hard  that 
roots  will  hare  a  job  to  get  through  it,  even  though  it  be  not 
more  than  3  inches  or  so  in  thickness.  We  hare  several  inquiries 
how  to  make  such  concrete  in  the  best  manner,  and,  therefore, 
some  of  the  minutise  may  be  acceptable.  The  great  essentials  to 
success,  then,  are  fresh-burned  lime,  and  the  reducing  that 
lime  by  breaking  to  a  fine  powder,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  little 
lumps,  for  each  lump  will  be  apt  to  fly  afterwards,  and  make 
holes  alike  for  roots  and  water.  We  only  had  a  quarter  of 
fresh-burned  lime  for  the  purpose,  or  we  would  have  laid  the 
concrete  a  little  thicker.  The  space  was  about  10  feet  in  length 
by  7  feet  in  breadth.  The  bottom  was  beaten  firm,  and  then  a 
layer  of  gravel  was  placed  over  it  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  and 
also  beaten  down  firm  and  level.  With  a  deeper  coating  of 
concrete  that  would  not  have  been  required. 

Now  to  the  concrete  making.  The  lime  was  emptied  on  the 
dry  floor  of  a  sh?d  and  broken  with  heavy  wooden  mallets, 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  the  refuse  broken  again.  Whilst 
this  was  going  on  some  rough  sandy  gravel  was  sifted  through  a 
one-inch  sieve,  to  exr-lude  all  the  stones  that  did  not  pass  through. 
The  lime  when  sifted  made  four  large  barrowloads.  Each  of 
these  had  five  barrowloads  of  gravel  added  to  it,  and  mixed  well 
with  spade  turning,  then  water  was  added  to  mix  it  still  better 
into  moriar,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  put  into  a  barrow  and 
wheeled  to  the  place,  and  spread  and  levelled  at  once,  beating  it 
level  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Then  the  second  barrowload 
of  lime  was  brought  and  mixed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest.  Where  nicety  is  required,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  the  most  of  the  lime,  much  of  the  success  will  depend 
on  the  thorough  mixing  and  laying  the  concrete  down  as  quickly 
as  possible  :  hence  one  barrowload  at  a  time  is  better  than  more. 
If  the  gravel  has  much  earthy  matter  in  it,  three  or  four  parts 
will  be  enough  to  one  of  lime.  When  it  is  sandy  and  flinty,  five 
barrowloads  may  be  used.  If  the  sandy  matter  is  soft  and  red, 
there  should  not  be  so  much  used.  If  this  were  done  the  con- 
crete will  smoke  and  set  quite  hard.  It  is  best  to  err  on  the 
side  of  having  plenty  of  lime.  We  have  known  lime  used  that 
had  been  kept  long  enough  to  pulverise  thoroughly,  and  thus 
become  mild  from  exposure.  We  have  also  known  fresh  lime 
slaked  with  water  to  powder  it  before  being  mixed  with  the 
gravel ;  but  in  neither  case  is  the  process  to  be  depended  on 
so  much  as  done  as  above  stated — namely,  pounding  the  fresh 
lime,  reducing  it  in  its  hot  dry  state  to  powder,  and  giving  no 
water  until  the  powdered  lime  and  the  gravel  are  mixed  together. 

ICE-STOKING. 
The  third  operation  was  ice-carting.  We  missed  the  first 
chance,  because  it  was  unadvisable  then  to  disturb  the  covers 
and  thus  disappoint  a  shooting-party,  and  this  all  the  more 
readily,  as  we  believed  we  had  a  stock  pretty  well  for  another 
year.  I  perceive  that  our  friend  Mr.  Robson  has  taken  the 
opposite  view  from  Mr.  Beaton,  aud  in  their  hands  I  will  be 
content  to  leave  the  discussion.  Meanwhile  I  so  far  a<*ree  with 
Mr.  Robson  as  to  the  advisability  of  double  walls,  with  a  body 
of  still  enclosed  air  between  them.  So  done,  I  knew  of  one 
house  built  above  the  ground  that  kept  ice  very  well — better 
than  those  do  generally  that  are  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  ice- 
well  here  was  so  sunk  and  built  with  double  walls,  I  believe  ; 
but  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it  the  inner  wall  was 
removed.  Now  we  always  find  that  the  ice  keeps  best  above 
the  level  of  the  door-sill,  and  lower  than  that  it  gradually  melts 
all  round  the  sides — no  doubt  from  the  heat  of  the  surrounchno 
earth  heating  the  wall,  and  which  I  believe  a  body  of  air  between 
the  two  walls  would  so  far  prevent.  At  least,"  I  have  proofs 
that  such  close  double  walls  above  ground  alike  keep  out  cold  in 
winter  and  heat  in  summer. 

Again,  without  entering  on  the  discussion  as  to  the  effects  of 
dry  air  though  warm,  and  air  saturated  with  moisture  though 
comparatively  cool,  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  muggy 
air,  though  cool,  will  melt  the  ice  very  rapidly,  and  frequently 
when  opening  ice-houses  a  dense  fog  has  come  rushiug  out 
almost  as  thick  as  comes  from  a  washing-house  when  travs  and 
boiler  are  in  as  full  operation  as  the  hands  and  tongues' of  the 
washerwomen.  Now,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  this  light  air  so 
saturated  with  moisture,  I  believe  we  should  just  so  much 
prevent  the  melting  of  the  ice  ;  but  whether  the  ventilation 
should  be  continued  at  the  top,  or  only  at  intervals,  my  ex- 
perience does  not  enable  me  to  decide.    Again,  in   the'  ice-tubs 


we  have,  though  well  closed,  the  ice  always  melts  round  the 
sides,  though  protected  with  wood  and  cork,  good  nonconductors 
though  they  be.  However,  not  to  enter  on  the  matter,  I  should 
like  our  friend,  Mr.  Robson,  to  modify  the  proposed  experiment 
of  ice  in  boxes,  not  to  pierce  the  sides  and  tops  full  of  holes,  for 
that  would  be  extreme,  but  to  fill  one  box  within  •!  inches  of  the 
top,  and  close  then  as  close  as  may  be  ;  fill  another  the  same, 
having  a  small  hole  on  each  side  near  the  top,  and  a  small  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  lid,  and  a  covering  in  each  case  of  a  two- 
inch-thick  felt  nonconductor  above  the  ice,  and  the  option  of 
opening  these  holes,  especially  after  muggy  weather,  at  pleasure. 
This  would  be  tantamount  to  having  an  air-pipe  in  the  roof  of 
an  ice-house,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  doorway,  and  having 
the  surface  of  the  ice  covered  with  a  foot  of  dry  straw.  For  the 
purpose  of  ventilation,  as  I  understand  the  argument,  the  object 
is  to  substitute  dry  air  for  moist,  but  to  keep  that  dry  more- 
heated  air  from  acting  at  once  on  the  ice.  But,  except  for  getting 
rid  by  some  means  of  this  foggy  dense  air  that  will  accumulate  in 
ice-houses  from  the  sides  getting  heated,  I  would  join  with  Mr. 
Eobson  in  keeping  the  house  as  much  from  the  external  air  in 
summer  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Earley,  Mr.  Burton,  of  Hatfield,  could 
give  approval  to  ice-stacks,  as  that  is  the  only  means  used  there 
for  a  large  consumption.  I  know  that  there  the  plan  answers 
admirably. — R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjected  to    unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  $e."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same   sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly   and   conveniently,  but  write  them   on   separate 
communications.     Also  never  to  send  more  than   two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Permanent   Labels   for    Fruit   Trees  (F.  A.). — We  find   zinc  labels, 
written  on  with  the  appropriate  ink,  as  durable,  and  more  legible  than  any 
other.    They  should  be  attached  to  the  trees  by  flexible  zinc  wire,  now- 
made  for  training  purposes.      If  copper  wire  is  used,  the  galvanic  action 
excited  by  the  contact  ot  the  two  metals  causes  rapid  corrosion.      If  the 
labels  have  a  hole  at  each  end,  so  that  they  can  be  tied  steadily  to  a  branch, 
the  wearing  away  by  friction  is  avoided,  which  is  very  considerable  when 
the  labels  wave  freely  by  the  wind. 

Mice  ano  Croccs  Bulbs  [F.  TT.}.— The  only  mode  we  know  of  protect- 
ing Crocus  bulbs  from  mice  is  by  covering  them  2  inches  deep,  and  4  or 
more  Inches  wider  than  the  patch  or  line  of  bulbs,  with  finely-sifted  coal 
ashes  As  soon  as  the  Crocuses  have  grown  well  above  the  soil  the  ashes 
might  be  removed,  for  then  the  bulbs  have  become  unpalateable  to  the 
marauders. 

Propagating  Achimenes  {J.  Oxon)  — The  best  and  easiest  way  is  to 
depend  on  the  tubers,  and  grow  them  separately  ;  this  is  generally  adopted 
with  old  kinds.  To  make  the  most  of  new  kinds  start  the  tubers  by  placing 
them  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  and  give  them  a 
bottom  heat  of  803,  and  a  top  heat  of  from  60°  to  70°.  As  soon  as  they  are 
3  inches  high,  take  off  1^  inch  and  strike  by  cuttings,  and  thus,  before  May, 
you  may  have  hundreds  of  plants—in  fact,  propagate  as  you  would  do  a 
scarce  Verbena.  Next  season  you  will  have  so  many  tubers  that  you  will 
not  need  cuttings. 

Lifting  Roots  of  Fruit  Trees  (C.J.). — In  root-pruning,  most  likely 
some  large  tap  roots  have  been  left  uncut.  Root-pruning  does  not  tell  so 
much  on  very  old,  as  upon  younger  trees.  In  lifting,  the  oest  plan  is  to 
take  care  of  all  the  roots;  in  picking  the  eait'i  from  them  carefully;  and 
cntting  none  if  it  can  be  avoided,  except  such  as  cannot  be  traced  out  from 
going  straight  down,  which  may  as  well  be  neatly  cut  through,  as  such  roots 
will  produce  sappy  wood  instead  of  fruit-buds.  When  the  tree  is  thus  taken 
up,  level  the  ground  and  plant  within  6  inches  ct  the  surface,  and,  if  not 
necessary  to  remove  Che  soil,  place  some  fresh  all  round  the  roots,  which 
should  be  regularly  spread  out  and  packed.  This  will  effectually  check 
rampant  growth,  end  if  in  a  few  years  they  get  too  rampant  again,  dis- 
budding and  root-pruning  will  keep  them  in  order. 

Arrangement  of  Vises  (A  Constant  Subscriber).— From  your  list  we 
should  Belect— Fur  the  early-house:  1  Dutch  Sweetwater,  near  the  fire- 
place; 1  White  Front;gnan  ;  1  Black  Frontignan;  2  Bowood  Muscat; 
2  Black  Hamburgh.  For  the  late-house  :  1  Black  Hamburgh  ;  1  Mill  Hill 
Hamburgh ;  1  Muscat  Hamburgh  ;  1  Old  West's  St.  Peter's  ;  2  Lady  Downes'. 
Flowering  Evergreens  {J.  S.  B.).— Kalmia  latifolia.  Double  Furze,  and 
Escallonta  rubra  are  dwart  and  will  do  very  well  lor  lacing  your  borders  of 
taller  evergreens. 

Aetificiai.  Manures  '  F.  Talbot  —Write  to  Mr.  Purser,  London  Manure 
Company's  Office,  116,  Fenchurch  Street,  and  ask  for  acopy  of  the  pamphlet 
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Obtaix.no  Bottom  Heat  (Po«/fA«().-W. .can  hardly JteHyou  without 
a  cross  section.  II  yon  take  ,  ipes  underneath  the  bed  from  the  piesent 
pipes,  It  wonld  not  do  well  to  have  the  pipes  in  the  bed  on  a  lowei ^ level,  it 
your  boiler  is  below  the  level  of  the  bo'tom  of  the  bed  thee  need  be  no 
difficulty  j  vou  might  take  p.pes  dire-t  from  ihe  boiler  and  re mil o_  t  am 
traverse  the  bed  with  then,  as  yen  lined;  and  an  u.r-p.|>e  at  t he  h .ghost 
point  would  make  all  right,  that  air-pipe  with  Ihe  open  end  stand  .tig  h  gl c. 
than  the  bed.  For  anything  we  knew,  ?  "U  may  take  he  p,pes  lion  those 
now  giving  top  heat ;  but  bear  in  in  ml  the  water  wdl  have  an  objee 
descend,  and  never  should  go  so  lo 
enough,  you  could  take  the  flow-pipe  to  an  one 
take  pipes  for  bottom  heat  and  top  heat 
^iSll^Box-KDGING  (B.  ffA.-From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April  is 
about  the  best  time  in  Ihe  year  to  remove,  divide,  and  transplant  box- 
edgincs.      But  wo  have  planted  Bos  extensively  for  edging  during  e\eiy 

"sowiko'lobeua  speciosa  foe  Edging  <Mfm).-Lobelia  speciosa  seeds 
sown  in  March  will  bloom  as  early,  the  same  summer,  as  most  ot  the  beddi 
Geraniums;   and   Lobelia  specio=a  is  certainly  the  best 
edgings.     But  last,  spring  ther 
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the  boiler.  If  the  boiler  is  low 
an  open  cistern,  and  from  thence 
on  different  levels,  provided  none 


them  all  for 
.quarter  of  the  seeds  which  were 
sold  as  that  Lobelia  truer  probably  from  the  had  s.  cd -harvest  preceding. 

Destroying  Wirswokms  and  Ants  [E.  C).-Tliere  is  no  mode of  i ef- 
fectually destroying  the  wireworm  but  by  paring  and  burning  a  spit  depth 
of  the  surface.  Ants  may  bo  driven  away  from  a  border  by  watering  it 
with  the  aun-oniacal  liquor  from  a  gaswork,  two  or  throe  times  weekly, 
until  they  give  up  the  contest.  At  the  same  time  be  assured  that  they  do 
not  destroy  the  Rose-buds.  The  destroyer  of  these  is  some  grub  or  aphis, 
and  tie  ants  are  atn  acted  by  the  extraeasatcd  sap. 

Various  (  W.  II.  Hipp). -Plant  the  Raspberry  canes  in  any  open  part  ot 
your  ga;  den.  and  mulch  well  over  the  roots.  A  south  border  could  be  bettei 
employed.  For  annuals,  Se  ,  for  your  windows,  buy  our  "  Window  Har- 
dening for  the  Many ;"  it  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to 
give  all  the  directions  you  need.  The  seeds  you  scut  are  of  the  common 
Honesty  or  Moonwort,  Lunaria  biennis.  Sow  them  now  ;  they  will  grow 
anywhere,  hut.  b-ing  biennial,  the  plants  will  not  l.lo.,m  until  next  summer. 
Cdttis-g  Trained  Wall  Fruit  Trees  Iff.  J.  J!.).— It  has  been  an  old 
and  a  very  bad  custom  to  cut  back  trained  fruit  trees  soon  after  they  ivere 
had  from  lln- nursery  and  planted.  No  plan  could  indeed  be  worse.  A  tew 
inches  Horn  the  tops  of  the  shoots  of  some  o'the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
is  all  the  pruning  thev  should  have  the  first  spring  after  they  are  planted; 
and  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apple  trees  should  have  no  cutting  at  all  if 
they  were  trained  plants.  Apricots  the  same— save,  perhaps,  a  top  snoot 
here  and  there.  But  a  far  worse  practice  than  even  this  is  yet  pursued  in 
almost  all  the  British  nurseries  about  culting  back  maiden  or  first-year 
growths  of  Peaches  and  oilier  stone  fruit  trees.  The  effect  of  such  cutting  is 
only  to  lay  the  foundation  of  di-easc  and  death  in  the  tree  at  the  end  of  the 
very  Bnt  season  of  its  growth.  Next  June  after  budding  is  the  right  time 
to  stop,  not  cut,  all  trees  which  gum-not  next  winter  after  a  full  season  s 
growth  is  made.  .  ,  ,  XT  _ 
Potting  Gladioluses  (Some  one  whose  name  ,s  7<uf,.-Now  is  a  very 
good  time  to  not  a  aozen  or  two  of  any  or  out  of  all  the  sections  of  Gladiolus. 
The  very  end  ot  February  would  then  be  Ihe  proper  lime  to  pot  a  second  lot 
of  kinds,  and  the  first  week  in  April  the  last  lot  for  the  season  and  all  the 
three  lots  to  come  into  bloom  in  succession  before  the  same  kinds  -would 
bloom  out  of  doors  from  a  general  planting  of  them  about  the  middle  of 
April.  But  Gladiolus  is  so  accommodating  that  anybody  without  a  square  of 
glass  may  pot  just  as  many  of  them  as  his  or  her  means  will  allow  as  early 
as  the  first  day  of  January  every  year  of  a  lifetime,  except  when  the  1st  of 
January  falls  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  potting  must  be  done  on  the  2nd  ot  the 
month.br  on  the  last  day  oi  the  old  year.  And  it  is  quite  as  sate  to  pot  Gladio- 
luses at  the  be-'inning  of  January  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  succeeding 
four  months.  The  January-potted  ones  will  Mien  flower  first  if  earlier  kinds 
are  not  potted  in  February,  March,  and  April.  When  Gladioluses  are  thus 
potted  thev  like  good,  rich,  free  soil,  not  quite  so  strong  but  fully  as  rich  as 
for  best  pot  Geraniums.  The  soil  ought  to  be  neither  very  wet,  nor  very  dry, 
and  the  pots  ought  not  to  get  a  s  ngle  drop  of  water  til  the  le ives  are  full 
2  inches  long  ;  but  then  recollect  the  soil  in  the  pots  all  this  while  must  not 
be  so  exposed  as  to  get  dry  to  want  watering-for  if  the  soil  does  get  drier 
in  the  pots  than  it  was  at  the  lime  of  petting,  of  course  it,  must  have  a  little 
water,  and,  of  course,  also,  that  is  a  bad  plan  and  shows  negligence. 
Gladiolus-pots  ought  to  be  plunged  in  or  covered  up  with  something  damp  ; 
and  the  something  mieht  then  he  thatched  out  ot  doors  or  preserved  down 
in  the  cellar  till  the  leaves  show  themseves.  t  en  to  be  brought  to  light  and 
to  boast  about  them  f„r  having  been  done  so  scientifically  m  the  dark  and  at 
such  small  cost,.  Li.iuins-that is.  Japan  Lilies,  to  be  potted  from  the list  o 'No- 
vember to  the  last  oi  February,  and  to  be  done  exactly  as  these  love  y  Gladioli. 
Rhododendrons  [Etith).-Tlie  old-established  white  dwarf  Rhododen- 
dron Standisl.'s  Mont  Blanc,  crimson  or  crimson  scarlet  Blandyanum,  and 
the  blush  Rhododendron  the  Gem,  are  all  three  oi  the  very  best  of  then- 
respective  colours  and  at  low  prices. 

Names  of  Plants  [Amateur,  Co.,  Tyrone).-},  Po  ystichum  anguine, 
var.  lobatum  ;  2,  apparently  Lastrrca  Simula;  send  a  whole  frond.  The  top 
of  a  frond  is  mort  unsatisfactory  for  identification.  No.  1  looks  to  be  a 
specially  well-marked  form;  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  this  also. 
(J.E.  (f'.).— It  is  impossible  to  name  the  garden  varieties  of  extensive 
families  from  indifferently-grown  flowers  damaged  in  the  transit.  You  wilt 
be  more  likely  to  identify  them  in  some  neighbouring  nursery.  No.  3,  seems 
tobeColvillii;  No.  5,  a  selt-eoloured  bloom  of  the  double-striped;  and  No.  a, 
a  small  flower  of  Chandlerii.  The  others  are  not  in  a  recognisable  state. 
(P.  H.  S.).-\.  Thamnopteiis  australasica ;  2,  a  form  of  Ptens  nastata; 
3,  Davallia  dissecta ;  4,  Asplenium  Iragrans.  (A  Young  Subscriber  Teign- 
mouth.— V,  Pdea  serpyllifolia,  sometimes  called  the  Burning  Bush,  some- 
times the  Artillery  plant ;  2,  Francoa  sonchifulia  ;  3,  Calceolaria  violacea. 
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Feuruary  7th  and  8th.    Nantwich.    Sec,  E.  H.  Rhodes.    Entries  close 

MarqS  1st".    Halifax.    .Sec,   Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southowram,  near 

May*  14th' and  15th.    Taunton  and  Somerset.     See.,  Charles  Ballance, 

Esq.,  Taunton.  _  „      TT  .  , 

June  4th  and  5th.    Beverley  and  East  Ridino.   Sec.,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


POULTRY,    &c,    SHOWS. 

Janvarv  29th  and  30th.     Ulverston.    Sees.,  Mr.  Thos.  Robinson  and  Mr. 

Kitchen,  Ulverston.     Entries  close  January  18th. 
February  5th  and  6th.    Liverpool.    See.,  i.  T.  Lawrence,  3,  Cook  Street. 

Entries  close  Jan.  21st. 


CHRISTMAS  POULTRY  MARKET. 
(Continued from  pageSM.) 
The  poultry  sale8inan'8  difficulties  amid  this  crowd  of  con- 
signments for  Christmas  does  not  end  with  the  Turkeys  and 
Geese  •  it  is  the  same  in  fowls,  the  same  in  Game.  Piles  of 
everything  lie  in  all  directions,  and  although  all  may  be  sold  to 
one  man,  yet  every  account  must  be  sent  separately,  and  must 
be  a  correct  one.  There  is  only  one  clue  to  the  labyrinth— it  is 
that  in  every  package  of  goods  there  is  a  note  stating  the  con- 
tents, and  whom  they  are  from.  This  is  carefully  filed,  and  any 
remark  necessary  to  be  made  is  made  on  the  back  of  it.  It  will 
be  imagined  how  clear  but  how  full  a  man's  head  must  be  with 
a  hundred  different  accounts  in  it.  To  perform  hia  duties  pro- 
perly he  must  be  a  thorough  judge  of  the  value  of  the  stock  he 
has  to  sell,  and  to  enable  him  to  perform  them  easily  all  his 
customers  should  be  judges  of  the  same.  But,  alas,  for  his 
temper  and  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  it  has  always  been 
the  habit  to  bargain  for  goods,  and  while  one  man,  however 
extensive  his  dealings,  can  make  his  offer,  and  buy  or  leave 
the  goods  in  a  moment,  another,  who  is  a  purchaser  of  com- 
paratively nothing,  gives  him  no  peace.  There  can  be  only  one 
salesman,  and  he  is  often  beset  with  customers.  How  much 
six  score  of  Geese ?"  "A  penny  a-head  more  on  the  fowls 
"  Give  me  the  price  of  that  row  of  Turkeys  Any  fresh 

Pheasants  ?  "  "  Bate  me  two  shillings  per  head.  Such  is  the 
life  of  a  salesman  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Christmas  week. 
He  can  get  on  well  with  all  but  the  man  who  offers  a  penny 
a-head.     He  is  what  is  called  a  close  buyer. 

It  is  a  work  of  time  for  him  to  lay  out  a  few  pounds,  and  when 
he  is  not  within  3s.  per  head  of  the  value  he  begins  at  his  penny. 
Such  a  one  is  continually  snubbed  by  the  salesman,  and  loses 
the  o-ooda  he  is  trying  to  buy;  but  nothing  will  alter  his  plan. 
The  next  plague  to  a  salesman  is  the  retail  buyer,  who  comes 
armed  with  a  wife,  two  children,  and  a  large  blue  bag.  After 
handling  a  dozen  Geese,  he  asks  the  price  of  one  ;  and  on  being 
told  by  one  of  the  salesman's  men,  that  if  he  wants  to  buy  a 
single  bne  he  must  go  to  the  doctor's  shop  round  the  corner, 
he  becomes  indignant,  insists  on  seeing  the  master  that  he  may 
complain  of  the  rudeness  of  his  people,  and  when  he  is  civilly 
told  to  go  along  about  bis  business,  he  does  so,  muttering  some- 
thing about  the  "  times  "  and  the  "  public.  '  LeadenhaU  Market 
during  Christmas  time  cares  for  neither.  But  look  at  those 
two  men  Both  are  better  dressed  than  salesmen  or  poulterers. 
Both  have  rings  on  their  fingers.  Both  are  smoking.  They 
are  known  to  the  salesman.  One  is  a  publican,  he  wants 
400  Geese  ;  the  other  is  a  friend  of  his ;  he  is  connected  with  the 
club,  and  as  he  knows  everything,  he  is,  of  course,  a  judge  of 
Geese.  They  have  two  things  to  accomplish  ;  they  must  please 
the  eye  and  satisfy  the  hand.  The  Geese  must  be  good-looking, 
and  they  must  be  heavy  in  hand.  Now,  these  are  really  good 
customers,  buyers  of  a  large  quantity  and  ready-money  men; 
vet  they  suffer  the  usual  fate  of  all  buyers  at  Christmas,  and 
cannot  ask  any  great  attention.  Yet  they  do  not  come  here  to 
take  their  chance.  They  have  bespoken  their  Geese  weeks  agone, 
and  they  know  where  to  go  for  them.  How,  they  ask  for  them, 
and  are  directed  to  the  end  of  the  shop,  where  the  shutters  are 
left  up  to  enable  packages  to  be  piled  against  them.  Ihe  two  top- 
most  have  each  a  bunch  of  white  feathers  tied  to  their  handles ; 
and  they  are  told  if  they  will  open  them  they  will  find  their 
Geese.  They  venture  very  mildly  to  ask  if  they  cannot  have 
them  brought  down,  and  are  told  "yes,  if  they  can  find  a  place 
to  put  them."  At  last  they  are  obliged  to  climb  up  and  begin 
unpacking ;  and  then  it  is  amusing,  for  those  who  have  time  to 
watch  the  unpacking  one  by  one.  Weighing  first  by  holding 
up  by  the  neck,  then  by  lifting  on  a  flat  hand  Now  the  cute 
look  that  speaks  of  a  lumpy  bird,  then  the  shake  of  the  head 
that  tells  of  a  light  one  ;  and  at  last  they  are  bought  and  taken 

Then  there  are  men  who  come  to  London  only  once  at  this  time, 
although  they  are  constant  senders.  They  forward  their  goods 
about  six  days  before  Christmas,  and  follow  them  personally 
two  days  afterwards  to  have  a  holiday,  to  see  the  market,  to 
take  "the  account  and  money."     Such  a  man  has  promised  his 
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wife  to  be  home  by  the  mid-day  train,  and  having  money  to 
take,  he  brings  only  enough  to  pay  expenses  up.  At  ordinary 
times  the  salesman  recognises  him,  shakes  him  by  the  hand,  and 
bas  the  account  and  money  ready,  although  the  goods  have 
been  but  an  hour  or  two  in  London.  Now,  he  does  not  know 
the  market,  every  place  is  choked  up  ;  lots  of  people,  but  all 
Btrangers,  are  moving  about.  He  can  hardly  find  bis  salesman, 
and  when  he  does,  he  is  surrounded  by  a  dozen  people,  all 
pulling  at  him  and  asking  him  questions.  At  last  he  gets  a 
word  with  his  foreman,  who  tells  him  he  don't  think  his  goods  are 
come.  He  knows  they  are  ;  they  came  by  night  train  three  nights 
ago,  and  he  saw  them  off.  At  last  he  is  told  to  look  among  the 
sixty  or  seventy  huge  crate?,  hampers,  boxes  and  barrels,  that 
contain  the  unpacked  goods  directed  to  his  salesman.  His  face 
is  a  perfect  picture  when,  at  the  bottom  of  Hie  largest  and 
heaviest  heap,  he  finds  his  bumper,  and  "he'd  just  like  lo  know 
whether  Mr.  Brown  means  to  sell  it,  or  whether  he  don't ;  and 
if  he  don't,  why  he  'd  just  take  them  to  somebody  as  would, 
and  that's  all  about  it."  But  there  is  no  such  somebody;  all 
are  full,  and  wo'n't  be  bothered  with  a  stranger's  goods.  Then 
the  truth  gradually  breaks  on  him  as  it  does  on  other  people  in 
different  circumstances.  Just  as  he  finds  the  market  will  go  on, 
and  Mr.  Brown  will  have  plenty  to  do  without  his  hamper  ;  so 
people  discover  in  everyday  life  that  the  world  is  of  more 
importance  to  them  than  they  are  to  the  world.  Captain 
Marryatt's  is  a  fine  code  of  philosophy.  "Take  it  coolly." 
"  Can't  help  it,  wish  I  could."     "  Better  iuck  next  time." 

"Don't  be  in  a  passion,"  says  the  salesman. 

"Enough  to  make  any  one  angry,"  says  the  sender. 

"  Well,  it's  no  use  if  you  are,"  says  salesman  ;  "  it  wo'n't 
unpack  nor  sell  your  goods." 

"  But  I  want  my  account  and  money,  and  want  to  go  home," 
says  sender. 

"  Ii  it 's  only  money  you  want,"  says  salesman,  "  here's  money, 
and  I'll  send  the  account  when  the  goods  are  sold." 

This  is  a  common  scene. 

Then  comes  the  retail  buyer.  He  is  always  a  living  mistake. 
A  retail  buyer  has  no  business  at  a  wholesale  stall.  A  man  who 
goes  into  a  market  to  buy  goods,  by  the  act  itself  pits  his  know- 
ledge and  judgment  as  a  buyer  against  those  who  sell. 


SPANISH  FOWLS  AS  EGG-PEODTJCEES. 

In  all  the  notices  I  find  of  Spanish  hens  they  are  invariably 
spoken  of  as  good  layers,  and  yet  neither  you  in  your  "  Poultry- 
Book  for  the  Many,"  nor  your  correspond'ents,  recommend  the'in 
as  good  birds  to  keep  for  their  egg-and-chieken-producing  pro- 
perties. Now,  as  I  have  searched  in  vain  to  know  why,  perhaps 
you  will  kindly  enlighten  me  on  that  point.— Amateur. 

[Spanish  hens  lay  large  eggs,  and  almost  daily  during  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year ;  but.  in  winter  when  eggs  are  most 
scarce  they  usually  cease  from  laying,  and  never  average  more 
than  two  a-week  during  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring.  They 
are  tender  fowls,  and  in  severe  winters  are  liable  to  be  frost- 
bitten.] 


CAUTION. 
I  would  caution  your  readers  against  an  individual,  by  name 
Ridgway,  writing  from  Gorton,  who  has  shown  an  anxiety  far  from 
praiseworthy  to  obtain  choice  birds  cheaply.  My  case  was  this 
— In  answer  to  an  advertisement  in  your  Journal  some  three 
months  back,  I  received  an  application  for  some  Brahma  fowls, 
requesting  they  might  be  sent  to  the  writer's  address  as  above, 
with  a  notice  previous  to  their  being  sent,  enclosing  "  an  account," 
for  which  the  money  would  be  sent  by  return  of  post.  Nothing 
doubting,  the  birds  were  sent,  but  no  post-office  order  came ;  so, 
after  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  1  wrote  to  the  postmaster  of 
Gorton,  and  received  the  prompt  though  unpleasing  intelligence 
that  my  correspondent  was  a  man  of  "  no  means,"  and  that  mine 
was  not  the  first  inquiry  as  to  "who  he  was."  I  trust  others 
were  wiser  than  myself,  and  their  inquiries  were  made  before 
their  birds  were  sent.  Had  I  done  so  1  should  not  have  had  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  writing  this  letter,  and  of  subscribing 
myself— R.  0.  s 

«.^Tr'i  ™  °nly  °"e  °f  ma"y  victims>  not  °n°  of  whom  deserves 
the  slightest  pity.  Every  year  have  we  recorded  similar  events, 
and  every  year  have  we  warned  our  readers  to  be  wary.     There 


are  two  rules  which  should  never  be  swerved  from  upon  any 
pretence  whatever— 1st,  Never  buy  birds  which  y on  or  some 
friend  has  not  seen  :  2nd,  Never  part  with  birds  to  a  stranger 
before  you  have  received  the  money  for  them.] 


CEYSTAL  PALACE  BIRD   SHOW. 

Another  year  of  exhibitions  has  commenced  ;  and  among 
those  on  the  list  is  one  in  which  all  admirers  of  Nature,  and 
especially  of  ornithology,  take  no  small  interest.  The  Exhibition 
referred  to  is  the  Crystal  Palace  annual  Show  of  British  and 
Foreign  Birds.  There  is  no  place,  it  mav  be  truly  said,  better 
calculated  for  such  a  display  than  the  tropical  department  of 
that  most  favoured  resort  of  pleasure-seekers;  most  of  the 
specimens  being  fancy  birds  which  hare  been  kept  in  warm 
quarters.  The  beauty  of  the  plants,  and  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
little  feathered  songsters,  making  one  forget  that  the  dreary 
winter  is  but  half  pass,  d. 

This  Exhibition,  which  commenced  on  Saturday,  will  continue 
open  until  to-morrow.  There  were  114  cages  of  birds,  and  very 
few  very  indifferent  specimens  among  them.  The  object  of  most 
attraction  was  No.  295,  Mr.  H.  Hanly's  Aviary,  containi  g  all 
the  British  Finches,  Linnets,  and  their  rare  Hybrids— viz.,  Haw- 
finch,  Bullfinch,  Bramblefincb,  Chaffinch,  Greenfinch,  Goldfinch, 
Brown  Linnet,  Twite,  Mealy  Redpole,  Rosy  Redpole,  Common 
Redpole,  Aberdevine.  Hybrids  between  Canary  and  Goldfinch 
(Jonque),  Canary  and  Goldfinch  (Mealy),  Canary  and  Aberde- 
vine, Canary  and  Linnet,  Canary  and  Greenfinch,  Linnet  and 
Greenfinch,  Goldfinch  and  Greenfinch,  Bullfinch  and  Goldfinch. 
All  Cocks. 

The  subjects  are  certainly  superior  to  any  previously  exhibited, 
and  it  is  evident  that  those  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
class  of  exhibitions  have  not  been  idle  since  the  last  collection. 

The  weather  this  season  is,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable 
than  on  the  last  occasion,  both  for  the  birds  and  for  the  visitors. 

To  select  any  one  class  for  special  commendation  would  be 
next  to  an  impossibility  ;  but  of  those  which  seem  to  monopolise 
the  greater  share  of  attention,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — 

Among  the  British  Birds,  which,  on  the  whole,  were  fine  in 
feather,  were  some  very  beautiful  and  novel  varieties  of  the  Bull- 
finch ;  also  two  very  peculiarly-coloured  Magpies,  which  de- 
servedly obtained  a  prize.  They  were  the  property  of  Mr.  E. 
Hawkins,  of  Bear  Street,  Leicester  Square.  There  were  some 
very  fine  and  beautiful  hybrids,  particularly  between  the  Gold- 
finch and  Bullfinch.  Our  favourite  Song  Thrush  and  Blackbird 
had  their  representatives  which  were  in  beautiful  condition. 

The  Foreign  Birds  were  very  fine,  consisting  of  some  rare  and 
beautiful  specimens.  Among  this  class  were  some  very  lovely 
Parrots  and  Parroquets  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  New 
Holland,  and  Western  Australia,  which  were  very  much  admired 
for  their  elegance  and  beauty  of  form. 

The  show  of  Canaries  was  more  extensive  than  on  any  pre- 
vious exhibition,  and  the  birds  were  of  a  very  superior  quality  ; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  some  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  Mules  between  the  Canary  and  Linnet,  and  the 
Canary  and  Goldfinch. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  entries  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation to  the  promoters  ;  and  great  praise  is  due  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Houghton,  for  his  indefatigable  exertions  and  attention 
to,  and  arrangement  of,  the  specimens  exhibited. 

The  following  are  the  awards  : — 

CANARIES. 

Norwich  (Clear  Yellow).— First,  D.  Grice,  Bath  House,  Norwich.  Second, 
T.  Madge,  Bath  House,  Norwich.  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Ilton.  St. 
Clements.  Oxford.  Highly  Commended,  .Mrs.  Stath.m.  Park  Terrace, 
Penge^  Commended.  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey:  It.  Mackley,  St. 
Miles.  Norwich.    [This  class  is  very  superior.) 

Norwich  (Clear  Buff). -First,  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square.  Se-ond 
T.Madge,  Bath  House,  Norwich.  Very  llighh  Commended,  W  Laws, 
Bath  House,  Norwich.  Highly  Commended.  J.  Ilton,  Oxford;  It.  Mackley, 
Norwich.     (Class  good.) 

Belgian  (Clear  Yellow!.— First,  E.  Hawkins,  Bear  Stiver.  Leicester 
Square.  Second,  H.  Marshall,  Sands  House  Durham.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, E  Hawkins;  O.  Nicholson,  Farcham,  Hants.  Highly  Commended, 
It.  Corbett,  Birmingham.  Commended,  E.  Bemrose,  Derby.'  iClass  good. 
Great  improvement  on  second  year.) 

Belgian  (Clear  Buff).— lira',  H.  Marshall,  Durham.  Second,  E.  Hawkins, 
Leicester  Square.  Very  Highly  Commended,  F..  Hawkins.  Highly  Com- 
mended, w.  Young,  Oxford.      Con-mended,  -  Bell,  Piccadilly. 

Belgian  (Variegated  or  marked  Yellow).  First  and  Second,  E.  Hawkins, 
Lea'  street,  Leicester  Square.  Wry  Highly  Commended,  —Bell,  .  icca- 
dilly  ;  G.  Corbett,  Ba  Isal  Heath,  liinningha'n.  IHghh  Commended,  H. 
Marshall.  Durham;  J.  \V.  Price,  Derby.  Commended,  0.  Nicholson,  Fare- 
ham.     (Class  very  good.) 

Belgian  (Variegated  or  marked  Buff).— First,  O.  Nicholson,  Fareoam. 
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econd,  E.  Hawkins,  Bear  Street,  Leicester  Square.  Highly  Commended, 
G.  Corbett.    Commended,  G.  Corbett,  BulUd  Heath,  Birmingham. 

Ci.i.ak  Yellow  Crested. —  First,  E.  Hawkins,  Bear  Street,  Leicester 
Square.  Second,  G.  Harding,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Commended,  J.  Lingard, 
Asbton-ululer-Lyne. 

Clear  Mealy  Crested.— First,  withheld.  Second,  J.  Lingard,  Asliton- 
ander-Lyne. 

S:lver-spangi.ed  Lizard. — First,  J.  Lingard,  Ashton  under-Lyne.  Second, 
W.  Smith,  Edgware  Roads  Paddtogton.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Smith, 
Edgware  Road,  Paddington;  J.  Waller,  Finsbury.  Commended,  I.  Steven- 
son, Old  Bastard 

Golden-spangled  Lizard. — First,  0.  Green,  Boyne  House,  Notting  Hill, 
Second.  E.  Hawkins,  Bear  Street,  Leicester  Square.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, \V.  Smith.  Edgware  Road,  1'addmgton.  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Smith:  J.  Walkr,  Finsbury.     (Class  good.) 

London  F.ocv  (Muilvj.—  First  and  Third,  J.  Waller,  Tabernacle  Walk, 
Finsbury.  Second,  O.  Green,  Bayne  House,  Notting  Hill.  Very  Highly 
Con. mended.  J.  Waller.     Commended,  W.  Arthur,  York  Road,  King's  Cross. 

LONDON  Fancy  (Jonque).— First,  Second  and  Third,  J.  Waller,  Finsbury. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  F.  Hook,  Walworth  Road,  London.     (Class  good.) 

CANARIES  (any  other  variety).— First,  W.  Waiter,  Jewry  Street,  Winches- 
ter (Yellow  Norwich).  Second,  E.  Hawkins,  Bear  Street,  Leicester  Square 
(Green  Belgian).  Second,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey  (Variegated 
Norwich).  Very  Highly  Co..  mended, E.  Noon  i  Variegated  Norwich).  Highly 
Commended,  R.  Mackley,  St.  Miles,  Norwich  (Variegated  Yellow  Norwich.) 

Goldfinch  Mule  [Mealy). — First,  R.  Mackley.  St.  51  les,  Norwich.  Second, 
W.  Arthur,  York  Road,  King's  Cross.  Very  Highly  Commended,  W.  Arthur; 
J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey;  C.  C.  Stockdale,  East  End  Villas, 
Finchley.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Arthur;  T.  Brown,  Francis  Street,  Wal- 
worth ;  C.  C.  Stockda  e.    Commended,  J.  Rose,  Norwich. 

Goldfinch  Mulu  (Jonqne).— First,  W.  Waller,  Jewry  Street,  Winchester. 
Second,  W.  H.Morgan,  Plymouth.  Very  Highly  Commended.  G.  J.  Bamesby, 
Derby;  E.  Hawl.ins,  Leicester  Square;  H.  Marshall,  Diuham.  Highly 
Commended,  E.  Hawkins.  Commended.  J.  Waller,  Tabernacle  Walk 
Finsbury. 

Linnet  Mole  (Mealy).— Fir«t  andSecond,  J.  Lingard,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Highly  Commenced,  w.  Dobbie,  Kent. 

Linnet  Mule  (Jonque).— First  and  Second,  E.  Hawkins.  Leicester  Square 

Any  other  Variety  of  Canary  Mules.— Master  W.  Verner,  Byde 
Isle  of  Wight  (between  Greenfinch  anj  Canary;,  Second,  E.  Hawkins 
Leicester  Square  (between  Siskin  and  Canary). 

BRITISH  BIRDS. 

Bullfinch. — Prize,  Miss  La  Touche,  Norfolk  Street,  Park^Lane.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Jndd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 

Chaffinch.— Prize,  Miss  M  L>e  Lasaux  Simm.  n  s.  Chilcombe  Rectory, 
Winchester.     Commended,  F.  Hook,  Amelia  Street,  Walworth  Uoad. 

Goldfinch.— Prize  E.  Dredge,  Surrey  Lodge,  Pence.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Hanly,  First  Life  Guards,  Hyde  lark,  Barracks.  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  Harding,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Crossbill. — Prize,  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square.  Commended,  W. 
BickneU,  Ebury  Street.  Belgravia. 

Linnet. — Prize,  E.  Hawkins,  Bear  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

Skylark. — Prize,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 

Robin.— Prize,  C.  C.  Stockda  e,  Finchley.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Y"ouug, 
Oxford. 

Blackbird. — Prize.  IVIrs.  Dodd,  Grosvenor  Place.  Highly  Commended, 
H.  Bayman,  Woodbine  Grove,  Penge. 

Song  Thrush. — First,  H.  Sarman,  Fareham,  Hants.  Second,  F.  E.  Col- 
man,  King's  Road,  Clapbam  Park  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Statham, 
Penge;  C.  H.  Benham,  Anerley  Vale,  Norwood;  C.  C.  Stockdale. 

Thrushes  (any  other  variety). — Prize,  W.  Walter,  Winchester  (Missel 
Thrush). 

Starling. — Prize,  W.  Bickneil,  Ebury  Street,  Belgravia. 

Magpie. — Prize,  W.Walter,  Jew]  y  Street.  Winchester.  (Says— "  Mother, 
here's  Tom  coming— Mother,  it  rains — Tom,  you  havo't  led  me — -Pretty 
Margaret."  Calls  dogs—"  What's  o'clock  ?— quarter  to  4  ;"  and  several  other 
things.) 

Jackdaw. — Prize,  W.  Walter,  Jewry  Street,  Winchester. 

Any  other  Variety  of  Brtiisu  Birds. —Prize,  J.  P.  Hine,  Netherbury, 
Dorset  (Dove-cnloured  Magpies).— Very  Highly  Co:.. mended,  Master  W. 
Verner,  Kyde,  Isle  ot  Wight  rBullnnch.  *  Yelluw-breasted). 

Hybrid  or  Mule  Birds— not  Canary  Mules.  — Frize,  W.  E.  Harvey, 
Whitefriars  (between  Bullfinch  and  Goldfinch).  Very  Highly  Commended, 
C.  C.  Stockdale,  East  End  Villas,  Finchley  (between  cock  Goldfinch  and  hen 
Bullfinch).    Highly  Commended,  G.  Williams,  Albion  Road,  Hammersmith. 

BIRDS  OF  PASSVGE  AND  MIGRATORY  BIRDS. 

Nightingale. — Prize,  C.  C.  S:ockdale,  Finchley. 

Siskin  or  Aberdevine.  —  Prize,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 
Highly  Commended,  Run.  A.  D  Willoughhy,  Caen  Lodge,  Twickenham. 

Any  Other  Variety  of  Birds  of  Passage  and  Migratort  Birds. — 
Prize,  W.  Bickneil,  Ebury  Street,  Belgravia. 

FOREIGN  BIRDS. 

Grey  Parrots,— Prize,  F.  G.  Dutton,  Bibury  House,  Fairford.  (This  bird 
talks  and  whistles.)  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Statham,  Park  Terrace, 
Penge.  (Says— "Polly,  pretty  Polly!  — Who  are  you  ?— You're  a  rogue!— 
What  do  you  want  ?— Halloo  ! — It's  one  o'clock."  Sings  "Pop  goes  the 
Weazel,"  and  olher  tunes.    Imitates  various  animals,  birds,  &c) 

Green  Parrots.— Prize,  A.  Gantwell,  Southampton.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Madduck,  Montague  House,  Upper  Sydenham.  Highly  Com- 
mended. Mrs.  Dodd,  Grosvenor  Place.      (Speaks  French  and  Basque  a  little.) 

Any  Other  Variety  of  Large  Parrots. —Prize,  Miss  Stevenson,  Black- 
heath.  Very  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Mucluock,  Upper  Sydenham  ;  Wr.  W. 
Westbrooke,  Star  Hotel,  Upper  Norwood.  (Whistles  "Buy  a  Broom," 
"Y'ankee  Doodle,"  &c.) 

Love  Birds. — Prize.  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey;  Miss  Sicvenson,  Blackheath;  H.  N. 
Whitaker,  Fitzroy  Square. 

Australian  Grass  Parroquets — Prize,  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square. 
Highly  Commended.  J.  Judd.  Newington  Roi-d,  Surrey  ;  H.  N.  Whitaker, 
Fitzroy  Square  ;  Mrs.  Maddoek,  Upper  Sydenham'. 

Ring-necked,  or  Bengal  Parroquets. — Prize,  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester 
Square. 

Any  other  Variety  of  Small  Parrots  or  Parroquets,  in  Pairs.— 


Prize,    II.    N.    Whitaker,    Charlotte    Street,    Fitzroy   Square    (Tarquisino 
Parroquet). 

Kisc;  Parrots.— Prize,  Miss  Stevenson,  Vanbrugh  Fields,  Blackheath. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  H.  N.  Whitaker',  Fitzroy  Square. 

Rosf.hill  Parroqoeis  — Prize,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 

Pennant's  Parroquets. — Prize,  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square. 

Red-rump  Parroqoets.— Prize.  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey.  Highly 
Commended,  F.  G.  Dutton,  Bibury  House,  Fairford. 

Cockatoos  (Rose-breasted).— Prize,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  N.  Whitaker  Fitzroy  Square. 

Cockatoos  (Sulphur  or  Lemon-crested).— Prize,  Mrs.  Emm,  W'atford, 
Herts.  (Says— "Polly  wants  some  water— Tea-  Coffee— Beautiful  ctcature 
—Pretty  ci  eature— Glass  best,  ale— Glass  brandy  and  water — Pretty  Cockatoo 
—  Polly'show  her  pretty  feathers— Polly  wants  something  to  eat— What's  the 
matter,  Polly  ?— Good-bye— Good  night—  Puss— Prin  "—Laughs  and  barks — 
"  Polly  wants  a  swing— Three  cheers  for  the  Queen!  "—and  various  other 
thin.s.) 

Cockatoos  (Rose,  Salmon,  or  Orange-crested).— Prize,  H.  N.  Whitaker, 
Fitzroy  Square. 

Cockatoo  (Leadbeater's).— Prize,  H.  N.  Whitaker,  Fitzroy  Square. 

Cockatoos  tany  other  variety;.— Prize  E.Hawkins,   Leicester  Square. 

Diamond  Sparrows.— Prize,  J.  W.  Wooler,  Holywell,  lleighington,  near 
Darlington. 

SrARuows  (Coral-necked).— Prize,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square  ;  J.  Judd. 

Java  Sparrows. — Prize.  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square. 

Indigo  Blue  Birds.— Prize,  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square. 

Zebra  Wax-Bills.— Prize,  J.  Judd,  Newington  Road,  Surrey. 

A*y  other  Variety  of  Wax-Bills.— Prize,  H.  N.  Whitaker,  Charlotte 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square  (St.  Helena).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Judd,  Surrey 
(African) ;  E.  Hawkins.  Leicester  Square    St,  Helena). 

Virginian  Nightingales.— Prize,  H.  N.  Whitaker,  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square. 

Cardinals.— Prize,  F.  G.  Dutton,  Bibury  House,  Fairford.  Highly  Com- 
mended. H.  N.  Whitaker,  Fitzroy  Square  (Red-crested). 

For  any  other  Variety  of  Foreign  Birds.- Hon.  A  D.  Willoughby, 
Caen  Lodge,  Twickenham  (pair  of  birds  from  Australia).  Highly  Commended, 
E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square  (Black-headed  Manikins: 

For  the  Best  Group  of  Foreign  Birds  in  one  Cage  or  Aviary. — 
Prize,  E.  Hawkins,  Leicester  Square. 

Judges.— Of  Canaries,  Mr.  A  Willmore  and  Mr.  T.  Moore. 
Of  British  and  Foreign  Birds,  Mr.  W.  Goodwin. 
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FOOD. 

As  I  am  at  present  treating  only  of  seed-eating  birds,  or,  as 
they  are  generally  called  among  fanciers,  seed  birds,  my  remarks 
in  tins  chapter  refer  only  to  them.  The  birds  under  considera- 
tion are  arranged  by  naturalists  in  three  orders — viz.,  the  Gros- 
beaks, the  Finches,  and  the  Buntings. 

In  a  natural  state  the  Grosbeaks  seem  to  prefer  kernels  or 
the  seeds  of  berries. 

Most  of  the  Finches  are,  strictly  speaking,  seed  birds,  though 
when  seeds  are  scarce  they  will  eat  green  vegetables.  Still,  some 
are  omnivorous,  as  the  Sparrow  and  the  Chaffinch,  which  is  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  order,  though  an  insect-eating  bird  only 
feeding  on  seeds  when  it  cannot  procure  that  kind  of  food. 

The  Buntings,  however,  can  hardly  be  called  true  seed  birds  j 
for  though  they  have  hard  bills  and  can  shell  seeds,  which  they 
eat  even  in  a  wild  state  when  insects  are  hard  to  be  procured  in 
winter  during  frost  or  snow,  yet  they  prefer  insects  like  the 
Chaffinch  ;  and  though  they  are  often  kept  in  confinement  wholly 
on  seeds,  yet  their  health  is  improved  by  the  occasional  allow- 
ance of  some  other  food  more  in  accordance  with  their  nature. 

It  seems  a  wise  provision  for  the  good  of  man  that  these 
omnivorous  birds  should  remain  in  our  changeable  climate  all  the 
year  round,  to  keep  in  check  the  myriads  of  insects  that  would 
otherwise  destroy  our  crops.  The  migratory  insectivorous  birds 
appear  in  summer  and  thin  the  insects  that  are  then  in  existence  ; 
but  the  resident  birds  attack  them  in  their  winter  retreat  when 
the  leaf  has  fallen,  or  on  their  first  appearance  in  early  spring. 
Yet  for  their  own  preservation  are  enabled  to  subsist  on  seeds 
when  winter's  cold  seals  up  their  living  food.  It  does  seem 
somewhat  short-sighted  to  grudge  these  birds  a  few  grains  to 
the  preservation  of  which  they  have  contributed  so  much. 

But  to  return  to  my  immediate  sabject.  The  food  of  seed 
birds  in  confinement,  that  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  best 
suited  as  a  staple,  is  canary  seed  (Pkalaris  canadensis).  It  is 
an  annual  and  grows  like  strong  grass.  The  seed  is  contained 
in  an  oval-shaped  ear.  It  is  principally  cultivated  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  and  that  part  of  Kent. 

In  addition  to  this  may  be  given  oats  (Arena  sativa),  which  are 
best  shelled,  and  millet  (Millium),  which  is,  also,  a  cultivated 
plant  of  the  corn  tribe,  bearing  large  ears  of  small  round  seeds. 

Buckwheat  (Polygonum  fagopyrum),  may  likewise  be  given  as  a 
change,  and  many  birds  are  fond  of  its  dark,  three-cornered  seeds. 
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Mawseed. — This  is  the  seed  of  the  single  white  Poppy  (Papaver 
somniferum),  the  plant  from  which  opium  is  obtained.  The  seed 
produces  a  fine  oil,  and  is  found  free  from  the  drug.  It  has  a 
pleasant  nutty  flavour,  and  birds  are  mostly  very  fond  of  it.  It 
may  he  given  as  a  treat,  and  is  far  preferable  to  hemp  or  rape. 

Linseed  or  Flaxseed  (Linum  perenne),  is  sometimes  given  to 
birds ;  but  they  are  not  fond  of  it  and  I  think  it  is  riot  a  whole- 
some food,  but  might  be  used  medicinally. 

Rape  seed  (Brassica  napus),  a  small,  round,  black  seed  re- 
sembling shot.  It  belongs  to  the  cabbage  tribe  and  is  cultivated 
for  its  oil.  It  is  commonly  given  by  fanciers  to  their  birds  ;  but 
I  expect  more  from  a  mistaken  economy  than  from  any  good  it 
is  supposed  to  do  them.  It  is  a  very  hot  or  pungent  seed,  and 
causes  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  of  which  many  young  birds 
die.  I  consider  it  a  very  unwholesome  seed,  and  only  to  be  used 
after  being  scalded  and  well  washed  for  rearing  young  Linnets, 
when  mawseed  is  not  easily  procured. 

Hempseed,  the  seed  of  a  plant  cultivated  for  its  fibre,  of 
which  cordage  is  made.  Oil  is  also  extracted  from  the  seed, 
and  in  the  east  an  extract  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  resem- 
bling opium  of  an  exhilirating  nature.  The  seed  has  a  similar 
effect  on  birds,  and  often  proves  fatal  if  continued  long.  All 
birds  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  may,  if  judiciously  used,  prove 
beneficial  occasionally.  These  constitute  the  principal  seeds  that 
are  in  general  use  for  feeding  cage-birds. 

Before,  however,  dismissing  this  subject,  I  will  offer  a  fen- 
words  on  condiments,  by  which  I  mean  such  substances  as  are 
given  in  addition  to  seed  and  clean  water.  The  first  of  these  is 
sand  or  grit,  which  is  essential  to  assist  the  trituration  or  grind- 
ing of  the  hard  seeds  in  the  gizzard.  Lime  is  also  useful  and 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  old  mortar,  or  a  piece  of  cuttle-fish 
bone,  at  which  the  bird  will  peck  when  he  requires  it.  Green 
meat  is  very  good  for  such  birds  as  will  eat  it,  and  may  consist 
of  lettuce,  chickweed,  groundsel,  and  shepherd's  purse. 

And,  lastly,  by  way  of  a  treat,  or  change,  they  may  be  regaled 
on  a  slice  of  apple  or  pear,  a  nut  or  almond,  a  piece  of  bread  or 
plain  cake,  or  of  boiled  potatoes,  carrot,  or  broccoli. 

When  birds  are  put  up  to  breed  they  are  then  offered  a  more 
nutritious  food  which  is  also  easily  appropriated  to  feeding  their 
young.  This  consists  of  the  crumb  of  home-baked  bread,  or 
stale  bun  or  biscuit  crumbled  fine,  mixed  with  chopped  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  some  oily  seed.  Mawseed  I  think  is  best.  I 
have  used  Gold-of-pleasure  seed  with  great  success ;  but  I  do  not 
advise  the  use  of  either  rape  or  linseed,  and  hemp  should  he 
given  only  to  induce  pairing.  Perhaps  sunflower  seeds  and  nuts 
or  almonds  might  be  added  with  advantage,  but  I  have  not  tried 
them  sufficiently  to  say.  There  are  many  seeds  of  weeds,  as 
thistle,  dandelion,  plantain,  shepherd's  purse,  &c,  which  maybe 
given  to  those  that  will  eat  them,  and  will  prove  a  great  treat.  A 
frequent  change  is  always  beneficial  as  well  as  pleasing  to  the 
taste,  and  while  we  endeavour  to  keep  our  pets  in  health  by 
judicious  feeding,  we  should  also  endeavour  to  please  the  natural 
wishes  of  our  prisoners  which  are  completely  dependant  on  us. — 

B.  P.  Bbent.  ,_   ,  ,.       ,, 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  CHEMISTEY  OF  HONEY,  WAX,  AND 
PROPOLIS. 

Whence  come  the  honey,  wax,  and  propolis  found  in  our 
hives  ?  Are  they  in  the  same  state  as  when  gathered  by  the 
bees,  or  have  they  undergone  any  change  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
bees  ?  In  endeavouring  to  answer  these  queries  we  will  consider 
each  substance  separately. 

Honey,  we  are  of  opinion,  is  nearly  if  not  entirely  unaltered  by 
the  bee.  It  is  the  saccharine  secretion  of  flowers  sucked  up  by 
the  insect,  and  carried  in  its  stomach  promptly,  and  deposited 
in  the  cells  of  the  comb. 

The  bee  has  two  stomachs.  The  honey  does  not  proceed  beyond 
the  first  stomach,  and  is  ejected  from  it  into  the  cell  through 
the  mouth.  This  was  first  shown  by  the  anatomical  researches 
of  Swammerdam.  It  receives  the  fluid  collected  from  the 
flowers ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  states,  that  whatever  time  the  con- 
tents of  this  stomach  may  be  retained  he  never  found  them 
altered,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  digestion  having  taken  place. 

This  is  coincident  with  the  experience  of  practical  bee-keepers, 
who  all  agree  that  it  derives  a  slight  flavour  from  the  flowers 
whence  it  is  collected,  and  is  darker  or  lighter-coloured  in 
accordance  with  the  plants  from  whence  it  is  obtained. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  "  slight "  difference  in  the  flavour 


of  honey  collected  from  totally  different  flowers,  is  a  proof  that 
it  i»  altered  in  the  stomuch  of  the  bee;  for,  say  they,  if  yon  suck 
the  flower  of  the  cowslip  and  the  clover,  both  are  sweet,  yet  how 
different  the  flavour!  This,  however,  is  no  demonstration  at  all, 
for  the  bee  selects  the  sweetness,  extracts  the  honey  fr._rn  the 
glands  which  secrete  it,  but  does  not  suck  the  glands  which  secrete 
the  flower's  perfume ;  but  when  we  suck  a  flower,  we  imbibe 
together  the  contents  of  all  the  glands.* 

Wc  are  aware  Reaumur  states  that  if  bees  are  supplied  with 
sugar,  they  will  from  this  substance  611  their  cells  with  honey, 
differing  in  no  respect  from  the  common  sort,  except  that  its 
flavour  is  rather  heightened. — (Beaumers  "Memoirs"  v.  722.) 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  from  several  bee-keepers  that 
no  such  change  takes  place.  One  eminently  practical  authority, 
Mr.  Taylor,  says,  "  That  the  bees  have  not  the  ability  to  change 
chemically  the  contents  received  into  their  honey-bogs  is  shown 
by  an  examination  of  the  saccharine  mixtures  given  to  them  as 
artificial  food  ;  in  which  I  never  could  detect  any  alteration 
after  being  stored  in  their  combs."  (Taylor's" Bee-Keeper's 
Manual,"  175.     Sixth  Ed.) 

That  sugar  is  suitable  food  for  bees  is  demonstrated  by  honey 
being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  liquid  sugar  rendered  in- 
capable of  crystalising  by  being  mixed  with  an  acid,  or,  as  Dr. 
Thompson  describes  it,  "  Honey  is  a  concentrated  solution  of 
grape  sugar.  When  left  at  rest  it  gradually  separates  into  two 
portions,  one  remaining  liquid,  and  the  other  becoming  solid, 
assuming  the  form  of  small,  whitish-coloured  sphericles.  The 
liquid  portion,  so  far  as  is  known,  exactly  resembles  the  liquid 
sugar  from  the  sugar  cane ;  while  the  granulated  portion  is 
identical  with  the  sugar  of  grapes."  The  sphericles  are  formed 
of  minute  crystals  diverging  from  a  centre.  These  have  been 
analysed  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  he  found  them  composed  atom  for 
atom  the  same  as  sugar  obtained  from  starch.  Here  are  his 
analyses — 

Starch  sugar.    Honev  sphericles. 

Carbon    36.36        "   3(1.36 

Hvdrotren 7.07         7.07 

Oxygen  56.57         56  57 


As  further  evidence  that  honey  undergoes  but  little  change 
in  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  that  which  is  chiefly  collected  from 
flowers  of  the  rhodoracese,  such  as  kalmia,  azalea,  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  certainly  is  very  different 
from  that  collected  from  clover,  lime,  sycamore,  and  labiate 
flowers  generally  ;  and  that  which  is  gathered  from  the  heaths 
is  darker,  and  differs  in  flavour  from  both  those  above  specified. 
Then  the  honey  of  Surinam  and  Cayenne,  collected  by  the  Apis 
amalthea  is  red;  and  the  honey  of  Madagasear,  stored  by  the 
Apis  unieolor,  collected  by  that  insert  from  the  flowers  of 
Mimosa  heterophylla  and  Weinmannia  glabra,  is  greenish  in 
colour  and  exquisite  in  flavour. 

It  is  a  fact  that  sugar  cannot  crystalise  if  a  little  acid  is  contained 
in  the  syrup.  For  feeding  bees,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  dis- 
solve a  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  with  the  sugar  in  the  water. 

Wax  is  our  next  subject,  and  this,  as  shown  by  the  researches 
of  Huber,  Duchet,  and  Hunter,  and  mentioned  long  before  by 
apiarians  connected  with  the  Lausation  Society,  is  formed  from 
honey  digested  in  the  second  stomach  of  the  bee,  and  when 
secreted  in  appropriate  glands  is  emiited  from  under  the  scales 
of  its  abdomen,  and,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  "it  is  formed 
beneath  each  scale  of  the  under  side  of  the  belly. —  (Philosoph. 
Trans.,  1792,  p.  145.) 

Huber  demonstrated  anatomically  the  glands  in  which  the 
wax  is  secreted,  and  by  a  series  of  well-conducted  experiments 
showed  that  naturally  the  quantity  of  wax  secreted  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  honey  consumed,  but  that  an  equal, 
or  even  larger  amount  of  wax  will  be  formed  if  the  bees  are  fed 
on  sugar  dissolved  in  water.  When  fed  on  pollen  and  fruits 
only  they  did  not  secrete  any  wax.  I  he  probability  of  wax 
being  thus  formed  is  evinced  by  sugar  and  wax  being  formed  of 
the  same  constituents,  though  in  different  proportions.  Wax  is 
composed  of 

Carbon  80.14 

Hydrogen 14.08 

Oxygen 5.78 

100.00 

«  The  opinion.that  the  honey  undergoes  no  change  in  the  stomach  of  the 
bee  is  no  modern  idea.  The  AbbC  Boissiev  dc  Suuvages,  a  thoroughly 
practical  bee-keeper,  published  his  "Observations  sur  t'origine  du  Miel," 
in  1763,  in  which  he  says  the  bees  do  not  make  honey,  but  simply  collect  it. 
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To  form  wax  out  of  sugar,  therefore,  the  digestive  and 
secretive  organs  of  the  bees  have  to  separate  from  it  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  oxygen  ;  adding  7  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and 
44  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Chemists  have  not  hitherto  converted 
sugar  into  wax,  but  by  mixing  it  with  caustic  alkalies  and  some 
other  re-agents  they  have  rendered  it  gummy  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
not 'without  significance,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  wax,  to  which 
the  name  of  cerosine  has  been  given,  has  been  found  in  the 
sugar  cane. 

Propolis  is  a  gummy  resin  collected  by  the  bees  from  the 
buds  of  trees,  as  from  those  of  the  Tacamahaca  poplar  (Populus 
balsamifera),  birch,  firs,  &c,  and  used  by  them  for  fastening  the 
hive  to  the  floor-board,  and  any  holes  they  dislike.  Mr.  Knight 
relates  an  instance  of  their  carrying  away  an  artificial  compound 
of  beeswax  and  turpentine,  which  he  had  employed  for  covering 
the  wounds  of  trees.     Propolis  is  soft,  red,  aud  aromatic. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Vauquehin  ("Memoirs  Soc. 
Agrie.  Departemen.  Seine")  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  resin,  a 
small  proportion  of  wax,  and  a  little  acid  and  aromatic  matter. 
Cadet  says  the  acids  are  the  benzoic  aud  gallic.  The  resin  is 
composed  of 

Carbon    78.94 

Hydrogen 10.53 

Oxygen 10.53 

100.00 


TEMPEEATUEE   OF  BEE-HIVES  IN  WINTEE. 

In  your  last  publication  your  correspondent  "A  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper,"  writing  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  bees  in 
winter,  speaks  of  Huber's  experiments  as  proving  that  the 
average  temperature  of  a  hive  at  that  season  is  above  80°. 
What  might  be  the  difference  between  a  warm  climate  and  my 
own  (north  of  London),  where  I  experimented  on  five  hives,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  at  foot  I  give  a  copy  of  a  thermometrical 
journal  kept  some  years  ago,  which  may  throw  a  lit  le  light  on 
the  question,  as  the  result  is  widely  different  from  that  of 
Huber.  On  this  subject  I  would  say  a  word  on  the  assertion 
of  Nutt,  that  the  heat  of  a  hive,  previous  to  its  swarming,  may 
reach  120°,  as  was  the  case,  he  says,  with  one  of  his  on  26th  June, 
1826.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  Nutt's  own  daily  thermometrical 
journal  of  that  year  in  June,  as  given  in  his  book,  shows  that 
the  temperature  therein  recorded  ranged  from  62°  on  the  1st, 
to  96°  on  the  30th,  the  heat  on  the  2Gth  June  at  five  P.M. 
being  91°.  Wishing  to  learn  the  effect  of  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  I  suspended  a  piece  of  comb  and  a  thermometpr  in  an 
earthen  jar,  putting  it  on  a  stove.  At  a  few  degrees  over  100° 
(I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  the  exact  figure),  the  c  mb  collapsed 
into  a  mass  of  pulp  ;  so  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  little 
incredulity  as  respects  the  accuracy  of  both  these  writers,  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  stock-hive  in  winter  never 
reached  to  80°. 

My  experiments    were   made,  if  I   recollect   aright,   with   a 

thermometer  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  hive  No.  1,  a  very 

healthy  one,  and   1  registered  the  temperature  both  inside  and 

outside  with  the  hour  of  the  day.     I  think  the  hive  was  ventilated. 

Hive  No.  1. 

Hour.      Outside.   Inside, 
deg. 


1835. 

Hour. 

Outside. 

Inside 

dfg. 

deg. 

Nov.  15  . 

.  10  a.m. 

...  43     .. 

...    50 

Dec.    5  . 

1  p.m. 

...  45     .. 

...    53 

„    13  . 

9  a.m. 

....  36     .. 

...    60 

„    25  . 

.     9  a.m. 

...  22     .. 

...    42 

1836 

Jan.     3  . 

.  10  a.m. 

...  35     .. 

...    64 

,,      17  . 

.     8  a.m. 

...   36     .. 

...    45 

deg. 

....  ii     

p.m. 

....  47     

....  42     

....  32     

....  45     

am 

...  49     

....  28     

Hive  No.  2.— Ranged  from  30th  October,  1835,  to  March  13th, 
1836,  from  32°  the  lowest,  to  50°  the  highest. 

Hive  No.  3. — Ranged  from  October,  1835,  to  7th  February, 
1836,  from  51"  the  lowest,  to  60°  the  highest. 

Hive  No.  4. — Ranged  from  15th  November,  to  25th  December, 
from  30°  the  lowest,  to  47°  the  highest. 

Hive  No.  5. — Ranged  from  6th  November,  1836,  to  1st 
January,  1837,  from  34°  the  lowest,  to  41°  the  highest. — 
H.  Tayiob. 


HIVE   COVEES. 
I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  your  advice,  at  page  307,  as  to 
<c  How  am   I  to  Protect  my  Hives  ?  "    together   with   the  neat 
sketches  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 


Of  what  sort  of  wood  are  they  formed,  and  do  not  you  find 
half-inch  stuff  so  exposed  crack  and  rend  in  the  sun  ?  Are  they 
painted  ?  Or  supposing  that  thick  canvass  was  stretched  and 
tacked  on,  then  painted,  would  this  be  a  preventive  and 
increase  their  coolness?  Or  could  you  or  any  subscriber  inform 
me  if  felt  so  applied  to  such  light-wooded  covers  as  you  describe, 
proves  a  durable  aud  desirable  addition?  and  would  such  be 
obnoxious  to  the  bees  ?  The  front  or  whole  neatly  thatched 
with  straw  would  so  far  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  then  I  wish 
to  have  them  formed  so  as  to  afford  no  shelter  to  moths,  earwigs, 
&0.  You  mention  you  have  slate  tops  for  Jig.  1.  What  sort  of 
cover  would  it  make  to  have  it  wholly  of  slate  fitted  into  wooden 
or  iron  frames  ?  But  perhaps  that  material  might  be  too  hot  in 
summer  and  cold  in  winter.  Or,  maybe,  a  still  better  and 
economical  material  too,  glazed  fireclay,  now  used  for  many 
purposes,  and  of  which  "A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper"  told 
us  in  one  of  the  early  Numbers  of  your  new  series  his  pedestals 
were  formed.  In  that  case  I  would  have  them  made  with  move- 
able tops  exactly  after  the  design  of  your  Jig.  2.  I  like  that  Jig. 
best,  the  moveable  topparticularly,for  this  reason — that  supposing 
I  doubled  my  stocks  at  any  time,  I  had  only  to  set  a  second 
cover  on  the  first  (secured),  and  the  top  over  all  to  provide  for 
such  a  contingency.  Instead  of  panels,  to  improve  the  plain 
appearance  of  the  front,  I  think  little  pillars  halved,  one  tacked 
on  at  each  corner,  and  one  each  side  of  doorway,  their  heads 
fixed  to  moveable  top,  so,  if  I  put  two  covers  together  they 
would  only  show  an  extension  of  the  pillar  aud  have  less  of  a 
doubled  appearance,  and  there  being  no  cross  portion  as  in  the 
panels  to  catch  the  descending  moisture. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  entrance  and  end  of  landing- 
board,  partly  seen  in  the  sketches.     Would  you  explain  ? 

Since  I  set  up  as  a  bee-keeper,  of  this  cover  question  I  have  as 
often  said,  as  did  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  Ireland,  "it  is  my 
difficulty."— W.  J. 

[Our  hive-covers  are  made  of  yellow  pine,  which,  if  clear  and 
sound — i.e.,  free  from  knots  and  cracks,  will,  when  well  seasoned 
and  painted,  stand  all  weathers  without  rending  or  splitting. 
They  have  really  proved  so  efficient  that  we  have  never  experi- 
mentalised with  other  substances.  The  canvass  covering  sug- 
gested by  you  we  believe,  therefore,  to  be  unnecessary,  and  we 
should  fear  that  the  strong  smell  of  ordinary  felt  might  be 
obnoxious  to  bees.  Slates  employed  as  a  roof  only  are  not 
without  their  disadvantages,  which  would  be  more  strongly  felt 
if  the  entire  hive  were  cased  with  them.  Of  glazed  fireclay  we 
can  say  nothing,  except  that  its  weight  and  fragility  would 
probably  be  against  it.  Pilasters  may  be  added,  but  should  not 
be  fixed  so  firmly  as  to  prevent  the  wood  from  shrinking  or 
swelling  with  perfect  freedom.  The  entrance  and  alighting- 
board  belong  to  the  hive  inside  the  cover  ;  and,  not  being 
attached  to  the  latter,  should  not  perhaps  have  appeared  in  the 
engravings.  They  are,  however,  most  successfully  dilineated  in 
Jig.  2  ;  and,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  42  of  Vol.  XXV.  of  The 
Cottaqe  Gardener,  you  will  there  find  a  sketch  of  a  bee-box 
without  its  cover,  which  will  probably  throw  sufficient  light  on 
the  subject  to  render  it  intelligible.] 


LIGUEIAN   OE  ALP  BEES. 

Nineteen  months  have  now  elapsed  since  I  last  addressed 
you,  expressing  my  fears  of  the  success  of  "  A  Devonshiee 
Bee-keeper's"  cruise  of  artificial  queen  raising,  during  which 
time,  although  I  have  been  a  silent,  was  by  no  means  an  unin- 
terested expectant  of  the  snatches  of  the  log  with  which  he  so 
kindly  favoured  us. 

Sympathising  in  the  satisfaction  it  must  have  afforded  him 
making  good  some  of  the  nearer  ports,  and  there  safely  hmding 
his  consignments— auguring  the  worst  when  the  large  cases  con- 
taining so  many  little  caskets  were  thrown  overboard,  and  was, 
consequently,  prepared  for  the  intelligence  of  the  hopeless  ship- 
wreck of  the  adventure  announced  in  your  columns  of  the  19th 
of  November,  and  now  only  await  the  average  statement. 

Your  correspondent,  I  daresay,  never  dreamt  when  introduc- 
ing his  Italian  friends  into  polite  Devon  society,  how  they 
should  belie  his  kindly  recommendation  by  their  robbing,  at 
least  in  one  instance,  a  neighbour  of  his  means,  and  in  how  many 
more  the  unsuspecting  young  virgins  of  their  virtue,  tlie  unmis- 
takeable  hybrids  your  correspondent  caught  sight  of  on  calling 
satisfactorily  establishing  their  guilt;    yet  what  else  could  be 
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looked  for  when  these  yellow  foreign  scoundrels  make  good  a 
footing  in  English  Society  ? 

"  S.  B."  anticipated  the  query  I  intended  sending  you  as  to 
what  legal  remedy  I  might  have  should  any  neighbour  of  mine 
introduce  the  foreigners  into  his  apiary,  thereby  contaminating 
the  pure  native  blood  of  my  favourites  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  adverse  opinion  you  express,  should  any  be  rash  enough 
to  make  the  attempt,  it  is  my  intention  to  crave  interdict  and 
try  the  point ;  and,  although  Blaekstone  did  not  provide  for 
such  a  contingency  by  pointing  out  the  law  as  distinctly  a*  in  the 
case  of  strayed  swarms  quoted  in  No.  9,  still  as  there  are  plenty 
of  cases  where  male  animals  straying  through  an  insufficiency 
of  the  fence  among  the  females  of  a  neighbour,  and  thereby 
deteriorating  his  stock  which  might  be  held  applicable  as  a  pre- 
cedent. The  only  safe  fence  in  this  case  would  be  a  transport 
of  the  obnoxious  intruders  at  least  some  half-dozen  miles  from 
my  apiary. 

With  all  I  must  admit  that  from  reports  in  your  Journal  their 
hardihood  and  productiveness  would  seem  clearly  established, 
and  fair  assistants  have  in  addition  pronounced  them  interesting 
and  beautiful  too  ;  still,  as  rank  weeds  are  wonderfully  hardy 
and  prolific,  and  as  the  yellow  wolfish  wasp  possesses  these 
qua'ities  in  a  superior  degree,  at  the  same  time  being  altogether 
wanting,  in  what  S.  Amey  expressively  styles  the  "main  point," 
I  fully  reciprocate  his  and  Col.  Newman's  anxiety  for  satisfactory 
information  on  this  head,  without  which  it  is  not  beyond  possi- 
bility that  your  excellent  Devon  contributor,  by  his  dissemina- 
tion of  this  variety,  be  landed,  however  unintentionally,  in  the 
awkward  predicament  of  that  patriotic  Scotchman  you  told  us 
of  some  time  ago,  who,  in  mournful  remembrance  of  his  national 
emblem,  sowed  the  thistle  down  in  his  ado)  ted  land  of  Tas- 
mania, the  melancholy  results  of  which  act  were  in  a  short  time, 
as  it  would  be  in  the  ease  of  your  correspondent,  beyond  human 
power  to  control. 

As  it  is  not  unlikely  there  may  be  other  parties  readers  of 
your  Journal  who,  previously  to,  or  simultaneously  with,  Messrs. 
Neighbour  imported  these,  and  may  vie  with  them  as  to  the 
credit  of  being  their  introducers,  it  would  be  highly  interesting 
to  all  your  apiarian  readers  were  they  politely  to  afford  us  some 
information  as  to  the  weight  or  comparative  store  collected  by, 
say,  a  swarm  of  this  and  the  old  variety. 

Should  their  superiority  in  this  respect  he  as  clearly  esta- 
blished as  their  "  prowess  "  in  love  and  in  war,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  I  stoop  to  the  "spirit  of  the  age"  and  procure  a 
Liiiurian  stock  ;  not,  however,  without  looking  back  with  poig- 
nant regret  on  the  many  happy  years  I  have  spent  as — Air  Old 
Friend  of  the  Black  Bee. 


INTERBREEDING. 

Will  "  TJ pwaeds  and  Onwards  "  excuse  my  pointing  out 
that  any  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  working  bees  in  a  hive  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  combs  being  old,  and  their  cells  becoming 
contracted  by  long-continued  breeding,  and  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  what  is  usually  called  breeding  in-and-in  ?  As  every  colony 
of  the  species  Apis  mellifica  constructs  eel's  of  pr  eisely  the 
same  size,  whether  located  in  this  country  or  at  the  ant  podes, 
his  bees  would,  therefore,  neither  increase  nor  diminish  in  size  if 
he  could  succeed  in  crossing  them  with  "  B.  &  W.'s"  Tasma- 
nians.  Even  Apis  ligustiea  builds  cells  of  the  same  gauge  as 
mellifica,  whatever  M.  Hermann  may  asseverate  to  the  contrary, 
and  for  this  reason  the  bees  of  both  species  are  of  the  same  size, 
with  the  exception  that  I  believe  Apis  ligustiea  to  be  ratlin-  longer 
than  the  common  bee. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  "  Upwards  and  Onwards"  for 
the  interesting  relation  of  his  experience  as  an  Oxford-hire  bee- 
keeper, and  would  indulge  a  bope  that  other  apiarians  maybe 
induced  to  follow  his  example  m  this  respect. — A  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper. 


SUPER-POSING  DIFFICULTY— EFFECTS   OF 
INTERBKEEDING. 

With  regard  to  the  superposing  difficulty,  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  "  H.  B.  D."  I  may  state  that  when  I  wrote  my  obser- 
vations on  this  subject,  I  had,  unfortunately,  mi-laid  several  of 
the  Numbers  of  The  Journal  of  HoKTierLTTjRE  :  hence  the 
'*  if,"  which  gives  offence.  I  could  only  write  conditionally;  if 
I    wrote  "apologetically,"    it    was   because   of   the  tone  of  the 


"Renfrewshire  Bef.-keepeu'.s"  remarks,  who6eemel  to  deny 
the  possession  of  eves  and  practical  knowledge  to  our  respected 
apiarian  friend  in  Devonshire;  and,  agreeing  with  one,  I 
wished  to  be  understood  that  I  did  not  disagree  with  the  other 
in  one  of  those  not  uncommon  cases,  where  "both  are  right  and 
both  are  wrong." 

As  to  "the  principles  and  practice  of  storifying  not  being  so 
well  understood  in  the  south  "  as  in  the  north,  that  I  consider 
as  yet  "not  proven."  But  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  your 
readers  if  some  of  our  northern  friends  woul  I  kindly  detail 
their  method  of  storifying.  The  plan  I  now  adopt  is  extremely 
simple,  and  I  find  it  to  answer  admirably  well ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  materially  differs  from  that  practised  by  Dr.  Bevan,  who 
was  a  veteran  in  bee  experience,  and  obtained  large  honey 
harvests  when  honey  was  to  be  collected.  Thus,  last  year  I 
besan  the  season  with  only  five  stocks,  from  which  I  obtained 
over  2  cwt.  of  honey  (run  and  in  the  comb)  ;  my  stocks  having 
increased  front  five  to  eight  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  bees  of  Tasmania  did,  I  believe,  all  spring  from  one 
stock — i.e.,  the  stock  originally  carried  out  to  New  South  Wales 
by  one  Dr.  Wilson  a  great  many  years  ago  ;  and  I  had  personal 
experience  of  their  excellence  in  every  respect.  This  < 
bee  me  the  parent  of  eleven  swarms  the  first  season,  which 
increased  to  three  hundred  in  three  seasons;  so  a  well-known 
writer  on  Australia  was  informed.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  nevertheless  desirable,  as  well  as  possible,  to  introduce 
new  blood  into  an  apiary  or  neighbourhood  from  time  to  time, 
as  I  have  certainly  remarked  that  an  increased  activity  has  been 
the  result  in  cases  where  I  have  procured  bees  from  a  distance, 
or  removed  them  to  a  distance.  I  say  "  new  blood  "  advis  dly, 
for  I  do  not  think  that  a  mere  removal  from  one  locality  to 
another  can  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  account  for  this  i 
activity.  Our  good  friend  "A  Devonshire  Bee-kefper" 
seems  not  only  to  doubt  whether  the  most  isolated  bees  can  be 
protected  from  crossing  (wherein  I  agree  with  him),  but  also 
whether  anv  benefit  is  derived  from  such  crossing  of  blood. 
This,  I  fear,  must  remain  open  to  speculation  only  ;  but  why 
should  we  doubt  the  beneficial  effects  of  cross-breeding  in  the 
case  of  insects  any  more  than  in  the  cose  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds  ?  and  in  the  case  of  the  Tasmanian  bees,  which  are  ever 
swarming  in  extraordinary  multitudes  every  year  to  and  from 
distant  localities  (as  is  the  ease  with  EDglish  be-s  in  a  less  degree), 
who  shall  say  that  inte- breeding  in  the  fiftieth  or  even  in  the 
twentieth  generation  from  a  common  origin  (where  the  bees 
have  been  separated  by  different  climates  and  pasturage  for  a 
considerable  period),  does  not  keep  up  at  least  the  vigour  and 
vitality  of  the  race  ? — B.  &  W. 


BEES   IN   CEYLON. 

I  do  not  think  she  following  very  brief  account  of  the  bees  in 
Ceylon  ha<  yet  found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture.  I  therefore  transcribe  it,  and  beg  for  it  a 
corner  in  your  apiarian  department.  If  "  those  most  productive 
of  honey  are  destitute  of  stings,"  would  not  our  apiarian  ladies 
subscribe  a  purse  to  introduce  them  into  Englaud? — B.  it  W. 

"Bees. — Bees  of  several  species  and  genera,  some  divested  of 
stings,  and  some  in  size  scarcely  exceeding  a  house-fly,  deposit 
their  homy  in  hollow  trees  or  suspend  their  combs  from  a 
branch  ;  and  the  spoils  of  their  industry  form  one  of  the  chief 
resources  of  the  uncivilised  Yeddahs,  who  collect  the  wax  in 
thrir  upland  forests,  to  be  bartered  for  arrow-points  and  clothes 
in  the  lowlands.*  I  have  nevtr  heard  of  an  instance  of  persons 
being  attacked  by  the  bees  of  Ceylon  :  and  fence  the  natives 
assert,  that  those  most  productive  of  honey  are  destitute  of 
stings."— ("  Ceylon,"  by  Emerson  Tennant.) 

•  A  gentleman  connected  with  the  department  of  the  Surveyor  General' 
writes  to  me  that  he  measured  a  honeycomb  which  he  found  fastened  to  the 
overhanging  branch  of  a  small  tree  in  the  foiesi  near  Adam's  Peak,  and 

found  it  nine  links  of  his  cbui i   about  G  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  in 

breadth,  where  it  was  attac-tcd  to  the  branch,  but  tapering  towards  the 
other  extremity.  "  it  \>as  a  single  comb,  with  a  layer  ot  cells  on  either 
side,  but  so  weighty  that  the  branch  broke  by  the  strain." 


OUR    LETTER  BOX. 

Dividing  Fowl-house  [Amateur).— Send  us  a  rough  outline  of  Ihe  house 
and  its  dimensions,  marking  where  the  door  is, -&c. 

Canart  Costinuai.lt  Scratching  IliMsetr  .  F.  L.  ZatFrs).—liK  bird 
is  intr-tcd  «Ch  lice  Bust  flowers  of  sub  hmmr.:  tli.s  'em  I  era,  nr.d  befoi  i 
returning  him  to  his  cage  wash  it  thoroughly,  and  di  s'  the  sulphur  into  ail 
,ts  crevices,  perch.  Ac. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 


FEBRUARY  4—10,  1862. 


Acacia  floribunda. 

Acacia  grandis. 

Acacia  Prummondii. 

Azalea  Perryana. 

Azalea  £riumphans- 

5  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 


Weather  near  London  in  1S61. 
Barometer.       Thennom. ]  Wind.     5?" 


Que 


29.993-20. 808 
29.F94-29.433 
29361—29.358 
29.492-29.408 
29.516—29.429 
29.995—29.498 


Victoria  married,    1840.    30.207—80.151 


deg.  deg. 

49-41 

S.W. 

43-42 

S.W. 

51-29 

S.W. 

53-36 

S.W. 

48-37 

S.E. 

44-36 

E. 

45-22 

N.E. 

Sun 

Set 

m. 

ll. 

53  a 

'  ! 

ir4 

4 

5fi 

4 

58 

4 

1 

5 

i 

5 

14  13 

14  18 

14  23 

14  26 


Meteorology    of  the    Week.— At  Chiswick,   from   obser 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  45. V  and  36. 6'  respectively.    The  greatest  heat,  62%  occurred'on  the 
on  the  9th  in  1847.      During  the  period  122  days  were  fine,  and  on  116  rain  fell. 


daring  the    last   thirty-five  years,   the  average   highest  and  lowest 
1831;  and  the  lowest  cold,  4% 


FLORISTS'    FLOWERS, 

THEIE    DISTINGUISHING     CHARACTERISTICS,    CULTIVATION, 
AND    VARIETIES. — NO.  1. 


THE  CINERARIA. 

T  would  be  neither 
just  nor  generous,  in 
commencing  a  series 
of  papers  like  the 
present,  to  pass  by 
unnoticed  previous 
workers  in  the  same 
field ;  and  as  I  am 
old  enough,  and  old 
florist  enough  too,  to  remember 
almost  the  first  bursting  forth 
into  life  of  the  enlarged  taste 
that  now  exists  for  florists' 
flowers,  I  can  call  to  mind  most 
of  those  who  have  by  either  their  skill  in  hybridising,  their 
liberal  encouragement  of  their  growth,  or  their  writings, 
tended  towards  this  consummation,  and  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  so  contributed  to  the 
present  state  of  things  as  Mr.  George  Glenny.  He  was 
bold  enough  when  flowers  were  ragged  and  starry,  and 
ill-defined  in  colour,  to  fix  a  standard,  which  was  then 
considered  outrageously  high,  and  impossible,  and  which, 
even  if  reached,  it  was  said,  we  should  be  no  gainers  by, 
inasmuch  as  the  formality  that  would  be  attained  would 
spoil  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  He  maintained  that  he  was 
right,  and  the  event  has  proved  it  to  be  so.  His  standard 
is  the  acknowledged  one,  and  the  beauty  of  those  flowers 
which  meet  its  requirements  is  recognised  not  ODly  by 
the  amateur,  but  by  the  "  outer  barbarians,"  who  admire, 
but  know  not  why.  The  idea  that  forced  itself  on  his 
mind  was,  that  florists'  flowers  ought  to  be  as  circular  as 
possible — the  nearer  to  a  perfect  circle  the  better.  He 
was  shown  such  a  Dahlia  as  old  Striata  formosissima,  and 
was  asked,  "  Do  you  ever  expect  to  get  such  a  flower 
round?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply  ;  and|now  look  at  the 
varieties  exhibited  every  year,  and  saj'  whether  it  has 
not  been  done. 

What  is  a  "  florists'  flower  ?  "  is  a  puzzling  question — at 
least,  we  all  know  what  they  are  ;  but  their  definition  is 
another  matter.  A  florists'  flower  cannot  be  perpetuated 
by  seed,  but  simply  by  cuttings,  offsets,  &c.  It  is  also 
grown  in  collections  of  different  varieties.  Yet  this  will 
hardly  define  them.  The  Erica  is  so  grown,  but  it  is  not 
recognised  as  a  florists'  flower.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that  they  are  what  they 
are. 

As  at  this  season  of  the  year  most  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  owe  a  good  deal  of  their  gaiety  to  the 
Cineraria,  we  have  thought  it  well  to  begin  our  notices 
with  it,  and  now  present  to  our  readers  a  woodcut  of 
what  is  considered  perfection  of  form  in  this  flower;  for 
it  is  now  a  well-understood  axiom  of  florists,  that  the 
three  properties  of  any  flower  arranged  in  their  relative 
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order  of  merit,  are— 1,  form;  2,  colour;  3,  size.  Ante- 
cedent to  all  these  is  the  habit  of  the  plant ;  nothing 
compensating  for  faultiness  in  this  respect  (more  of  this 
anon).  In  looking  at  the  pips  of  the  flower  as  given,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  they  are  evenly  circular,  that  the 
petals  are  closely  laid,  so  ail  not  to  leave  any  gaps 
between  them,  which  would  be  fatal  to  its  symmetry,  and 
that  they  are  gently  curved  so  as  not  to  run  in  straight 
line  from  the  disk,  but  with  a  slight  wave,  which  greatly 
adds  to  their  beauty.  The  edges  of  the  petals,  too,  are 
free  from  any  notch  in  the  centre — a  defect  which  some 
flowers  possess  in  a  great  degree.  The  petals  ought  also 
to  be  about  twelve  in  number ;  a  larger  number  confuses 
the  pip,  a  smaller  one  makes  it  too  open.  These  may  seem 
very  arbitrary  rules,  and  so  they  doubtless  are,  but  every- 
thing connected  with  a  taste  of  this  sort  is  arbitrary. 
Then,  as  to  Colour.  Where  the  flowers  are  edged,  the 
colour  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  margin  in  either 
broad  or  narrow  bands  ;  there  being  two  types  of  edged 
flowers,  in  one  the  white  having  a  much  larger  proportion 
to  the  flower  than  in  the  other,  and  in  these  cases  the  flower 
itself  is  generally  larger  altogether.  In  a  self-coloured 
flower  it  ought  to  be  bright  and  clear,  muddin  ess  entirely 
taking  off  from  its  beauty.  Size  is,  as  I  have  said,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other  two  properties  ;  but  a  really  under- 
sized flower  must  now  be  discarded  ;  for  in  all  the  colours 
in  which  the  Cineraria  appears,  there  are  varieties  suffi- 
ciently large  to  Satisfy  the  demands  of  the  amateur,  and 
a  large-sized  flower  is  unquestionably  more  striking  than 
a  small  one. 

I  have  said  that  habit  is  of  the  first  importance.  Of 
what  use  is  a  flower,  however  beautiful,  if  it  be  "  niiffy," 
difficult  to  propagate,  or  ugly  when  grown  ?  Take,  for 
example,  Slough  Rival,  a  pretty  flower  enough,  but  then 
the  foot-stalks  are  so  wiry,  and  the  pips  so  much  apart, 
that  one  never  gets  a  good  head  of  bloom.  On  the  other 
hand,  look  at  Miss  Eyles,  which  obtained  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate last  year  (figured  in  the  current  Number  of  "  Floral 
Magazine  " ),  and  you  see  at  once  the  vast  superiority 
of  its  habit.  The  pips  are  kept  close  together,  the  plant 
is  dwarf,  and,  consequently,  it  keeps  an  excellent  head  of 
bloom.  The  potted  figure  represents  one  which  was 
photographed  from  life,  of  Ayres'  Ccerulea  compacta,  but 
I  know  not  what  amount  of  training  it  had  ;  but  it  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  what  a  Cineraria  ought  to  be,  and 
when  it  can  be  reached  with  little  trussing,  the  value  of 
the  variety  is  greatly  enhanced. 

The  culture  of  the  Cineraria  has  been  oftentimes  dwelt 
upon  in  the  columns  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
and  it  may  be,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  say  much  upon 
the  subject,  but  there  are  a  few  points  to  be  carefully 
attended  to.  The  compost  must  be  open  and  rich  ;  and 
from  the  time  the  cutting  is  rooted,  the  plant  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  still ;  the  pots  enlarged  .until  it 
gets  into  the  blooming  one,  and  kept  moderately  well 
watered,  and  just  clear  of  frost,  so  that  before  the  bloom- 
buds  start  up  they  may  have  fine,  large,  broad  leaves, 
and  the  pots  be  well  filled  with  roots.  As  the  bloom-buds 
advance,  guano  water  or  other  liquid  manure  may  be 
No.  697.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Series. 
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applied  ;  and,  above  all  things,  green  fly  must  be  carefully 
looked  after,  and  frequent  fumigation  given.  I  may  be  a  bungler 
and  not  have  known  how  to  use  these  new  substitutes  for 
tobacco,  but  I  have  to  say  to  aphis  pastils,  tobacco-paper,  &c.: 
"JSste  procul,  profani ;"  and  I  quite  agree  with  a  recent  writer 
in  your  periodical,  that  it  is  better  to  give  a  fumigating  two 
successive  nights  than  a  very  severe  one  on  one  night  only. 
Those  that  are  not  killed  by  the  first  attack  are  generally  very 
sick,  and  a  second  one  generally  settles  the  matter  with  them 
before  they  have  time  to  recover.     When  the  plants  have  done 


blooming  they  should  be  cut  down  and  turned  out  of  doors  in 
a  shady  place,  so  that  they  may  begin  to  throw  up  the  oli'sets 
on  which  the  stock  for  the  following  year  depends.  These  must 
be  taken  off  as  they  reach  a  fair  size,  potted  in  nice  open  sandy 
compost,  and  placed,  if  possible,  in  gentle  heat  just  to  start 
them.  The  earlier  this  is  done  the  earlier  the  plants  will  come 
into  bloom,  and  a  little  practice  will  very  soon  determine  what 
is  the  best  time  to  commence  operations.  Some  want  them  for 
decoration,  others  for  exhibition,  others  for  their  own  pleasure, 
and  they  must  regulate  accordingly. 


Diagram  of  a  perfect  Ciner 


As  to  sorts,  I  have,  through  the  kindness  of  my  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough,  had  the  opportunity  for 
some  years  of  seeing  and  growing  the  new  varieties  as  sent  out ; 
and  from  my  own  experience  submit  a  list  of  those  which  seem 
to  me  to  approach  nearer  to  the  standard  I  haTe  laid  down  than 
any  other.     I  take  first  the  class  of 

SLITS. 

Adam  Bede,  a  lovely  rose.  Of  dwerf  habit  and  very  free 
blooming. 

Brilliant  (Smith),  rich  orimson.  A  very  effective  Bnd  useful 
flower. 

Captain  Schreider,  bright  light  blue.     Very  excellent. 

Duke  of  Cambridge,  brilliant  crimson.  Dwarfer  habit,  and 
blighter  than  Brilliant. 

Reynolds  Hole,  large,  crimson.     Very  stout  and  free-hlooJjing. 

WHITE    EDGED    WITH    BOSE,    C1SIMSOX,    &C. 

Constancy,  purplish-lake  edging. 


Flower  of  Spring,  rosy  purple  edge,  disk  dark. 

Incomparable,  crimson  carmine  edging.     Excellent  habit. 

Maid  of  Astolat,  carmine  purple  edge.  Strong  and  \igorous 
habit. 

Miss  Marnock,  rosy  lake  edges.     Free  bloomer. 

Miss  Kyles,  rose,  dwarf  habit.     An  excellent  variety. 

Perfection,  rosy  carmine,  light  edge.  Excellent  shape  and 
good  habit. 

■WHITE   EDGED   WITH.   ELITE,   ITRPLE,   &.C. 
Bellissima,  azure  blue  edges.     Fine  shape. 
Eclat,  dark  shaded  purple  edges. 
Lady  Seymour,  deep  blue  edge,  dark  disk. 
Prince  of  "Wales,  deep  blue  edge  and  dark  blue  disk. 
Royal  Marine,  light  azure  blue. 

The  Colleen  Bawn,  blue-edged  and  blue  disk.     Showy. 
— D.,  Deal. 


PRESERVING  ICE. 

I  AM  so  much  pleased  with  the  effects  of  "  raising  the  wind  "  I  by  the  way.  The  saddle  has  been  on  the  right  horse  all  this  lime, 
in  the  matter  of  ice-preserving,  that  £  must  adjust  the  girths  cf  however,  and  the  fix  is  most  amusing,  for  there  is  not  a  syllable- 
the  saddle,  lest  the  next  runner  should  have  an  awkward  tunl  le  [  of  difference  among  all  our  differings  about  keeping  ice   when 
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rightly  explained.  It  is  just  such  another  fix  as  that  about 
the  variegation  of  plants.  We  are  all  agreed  about  the  varie- 
gation as  to  whut  it  is,  we  "differ  only  in  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  made  use  of  in  the  explanation  of  what  it  is  ;  and  it  is  just 
so  about  the  iee.  We  all  agree,  but  in  different  degrees  of 
belief,  that  damp  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  iee,  and  that  heat  is 
the  next  greatest  ;  but  here  extremes  meet  as  in  a  circle.  The 
degrees  of  belief  in  the  effects  of  damp  air  on  ice  range  from 
absolute  certainty  to  the  faintest  idea  that  heat  itself  may  be 
the  more  active  agent ;  and  so  it  is,  and  without  it  there  would 
be  no  damp  to  destroy  ice. 

The  misunderstanding  about  ventilation  is  still  more  easily 
explained.  The  greatest  gardener  of  us  all,  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
the  Archerfield  Gardens  in  the  Lothians,  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  ventilation  all  round  his  ice-heaps  of  any  of  us,  and 
yet  he  is,  or  seems  to  be,  the  lesser  advocate  of  ventilation.  But 
his  most  excellent  hit  in  keeping  ice  in  pits  made  in  loose  sandy 
banks,  explains  the  whole  theory  of  ventilation  from  first  to  last. 
He  uses  more  ventilation  in  those  pits  than  ever  I  contemplated 
since  I  had  adopted  that  practice.  Loose  sand  is  as  full  of  air 
as  a  sponge  is  with  water  after  you  dip  it  in  the  basin,  and  the 
melting  from  the  ice  runs  into  the  sand  as  fast  as  it  comes,  and 
then  there  can  be  no  vapour,  nor  need  of  the  air  in  a  current, 
for  there  the  ice  is  in  as  close  a  contact  with  a  large  body  of  air 
as  with  a  large  body  of  sand. 

Now,  when  I  ventilated  the  first  ice-house,  and  when  I  advised 
an  old  ice-house  to  be  ventilated,  I  could  not  get  the  air  one- 
tenth  so  near  to  the  body  of  ice  as  Mr.  Thomson  has  it.  The 
current  was,  and  must  have  been,  far  away  from  the  body  of  the 
ice,  as  those  who  know  the  arrangements  about  these  old  ice- 
houses well  know.  The  ventilation  could  only  take  along  in 
the  current  the  vapour  after  it  rose  from  the  sides  of  the  ice 
deep  down  in  the  ice-well  to  the  level  of  the  side  door  into  the 
well.  The  current  was  constant  day  and  night,  but  not  one 
particle  of  the  air  in  that  current  came,  or  could  come,  in  con- 
tact with  one  particle  of  the  ice  ;  and  whether  that  current  was 
at  30°  or  at  90°,  it  could  not  make  the  smallest  appreciable 
difference  to  the  ice  farther  than  that  the  warmer  degree  sucked 
in  the  vapour  over  the  ice  with  ten  times  more  greediness.  Then 
the  warmest  must  have  been  the  best  degree  for  saving  the  ice, 
so  to  put  it ;  but  the  way  it  acted  was  second-hand,  as  it  were — 
it  prevented  the  vapour  from  rising  to  the  roof  where  formerly 
it  caused  a  constant  drip  to  fall  down  on  the  ice,  which  drip  and 
which  vapour  was,  and  is  yet,  the  great  fault  of  the  old  ice- 
house. 

I  must  confess  to  having  baited  my  hook  for  salmon  fresh 
from  the  mountain  stream  when  I  spoke  of  the  ventilation 
through  the  air-drain,  and  I  consider  I  was  most  fortunate  in 
getting  such  so-many  pounders  as  Mr.  Rob9on  and  Mr. 
Thomson.  I  said,  and  there  you  may  see  and  read  it,  that  I 
would  not  have  an  air-trap  in  next  the  ice,  but  out  next  the  open 
air.  I  had  some  faint  hopes  that  some  would  take  that  as  part 
of  the  system  of  ventilation  day  and  night  through  the  upper 
passage,  and  my  good  luck  soon  brought  my  hopes  to  pass. 
Then,  if  you  will  show  by  any  word  or  sentence  I  ever  wrote 
about  ventilating  an  ice-house  that  I  contemplated,  or  advised, 
one  more  degree  of  heat  to  reach  the  ice  that  way  than  the  rest 
of  us,  there  shall  be  a  difference  between  us,  but  not  till  then.  A 
strong  gale  passing  constantly  through  a  ventilated  ice-house,  as 
I  recommend  it,  even  in  the  dog  days,  could  no  more  reach  the 
ice,  or  impart  cold  or  warmth  to  it,  than  if  it  were  a  dead  lull  all 
the  time  ;  and  my  air-trap  at  the  open-air  end  of  the  lower  drain 
was  to  be  worked  as  I  thought  best,  wlueh  was  the  way  I  put 
my  bait  on  to  raise  the  wind  and  to  have  a  chat  and  chirrup 
about  the  ice  question. 

When  I  am  outside  of  a  house  or  place  which  I  want  to  be 
warmer  or  cooler,  and  I  have  the  power  of  the  ventilation  in 
my  own  hands  as  in  the  air-trap  at  the  outer  end  of  the  waste- 
drain,  I  would  no  more  admit  a  particle  of  air  that  way  on 
a  foggy  day,  or  on  a  hot  sunny  day,  than  either  of  my  fellow 
labourers  would  ;  and  there  is  not  a  pin's  difference  between  us 
in  all  that  relates  to  ventilating  ice,  or,  which  is  the  right  and 
proper  way  of  expressing  it,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  keeping  off 
or  clearing  away  damp  air  from  the  sides  and  roof  of  an  ice- 
bouse. 

But  Mr.  Robson  and  Mr.  Thomson  are  both  right  and  both 
wrong  about  the  effects  of  heat  on  ice,  and  the  effects  of  strong 
currents  of  hot  air  playing  constantly  over  it — quite  wrong,  and 
their  views  are  upset  every  year  of  our  lives  in  their  native  land 
by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  no  one  can  gainsay  it.     Both  of 


them  also  gave  examples  of  ice-houaes  which  would  not  keep 
ice  anyhow  — an  easy  thing  from  any  county  in  the  kingdom, 
and  both  blame  the  wet  for  the  melting  ;  and  if  I  should  go  and 
get  rid  of  that  wet  by  a  strong  current  of  air  between  the  source 
of  wet  and  the  ice  without  affecting  the  ice  itself,  they  both 
would  blow  at  me  with  the  garden-engine  till  I  had  enough  of 
it,  and  when  I  had  I  would  just  tell  them  how  near  we  all  of  us 
were  to  the  mark  without  knowing  it. 

There  is  an  old  plan  and  a  very  good  one,  however,  which 
would  cure  such  ice-houses  as  run  to  waste  from  damp  in  the 
soil  next  to  them,  and  that  remedy  is  exactly  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple as  mine  for  drying  off  stagnant  vapour.  There  are  a 
figure  of  it  and  the  description  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of 
the  "  Gardener's  Magazine."  The  plan  is  to  work  up  outside 
the  walls  of  an  ice-house  a  puddle  of  clay  1  foot  to  18  inches 
wide  all  round  and  over  the  top.  That  would  be  easier  and 
less  expensive  than  double  walls,  although  nothing  is  so  good  a 
nonconductor  for  us  gardeners  as  a  column  of  confined  air; 
but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  air  dry  between  the  very  best 
Middlesex  stock  bricks  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  keeping  ice 
from  melting,  as  I  can  show  from  my  own  experience  with 
hollow  walls.  I  once  had  a  range  of  cold  pits  with  hollow-brick 
walls,  which  were  before  my  time  used  for  Melons  and  Cucum- 
bers, and  the  linings  for  the  Melons  and  Cucumbers  were  found 
to  do  as  was  intended  ;  but  when  I  used  them  for  cold  pits  they 
were  not  so  easily  kept  warm  as  the  solid  walls  of  other  pits, 
and  I  had  them  altered,  and  in  doing  that  I  found  the  tide- 
marks  ot  the  damp  air  between  the  walls  sure  enough,  and  the 
pits  were  more  easily  kept  warm  after  the  alteration  to  solid 
walls.  Ever  since  I  have  been  jealous  of  letting  damp  linings  be 
u«ed  against  hollow  walls  for  cold  pits,  but  linings  of  dry  stubble 
from  the  corn  fields  to  hollow  walls  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
making  cold  pits  hold  out  against  cold  and  damp. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  I  can  give  to  show  that 
there  is  not  a  shade  of  diffei'ence  between  my  ideas  of  keeping 
ice  and  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Thomson  is  this  :  The  last  ice- 
house in  which  I  could  not  keep  ice  till  I  had  it  ventilated,  was 
made  in  a  sand-bank  exactly  like  the  sand-bank  in  which  he 
finds  the  ice  to  hold  so  well  and  so  long.  In  one  part  of  the 
bank  we  had  pure  white  sand,  as  good  for  ordinary  propagation 
as  the  Reigate  sand ;  but  where  the  ice-house  stood  the  sand  was 
not  so  purely  white.  I  used  to  say  at  a  venture,  and  I  said  it  to 
scores  of  people  as  well  as  to  the  owner,  that  if,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  had  made  the  opening  in  the  bank  and  had  not 
bricked  it  up,  the  ice  would  keep  better  facing  the  sand  than 
against  the  bricks,  because  the  sand  would  suck  the  moisture  as 
fast  as  it  flowed,  whereas  the  bricks  confined  it,  and  thus  caused 
the  air  next  to  the  ice  to  be  in  constant  vapour.  But  I  was  not 
so  confident  of  the  fact  as  I  am  now  after  hearing  the  proof-of- 
the-pudding  way  from  Mr.  Thomson.  The  fact  itself,  however,  is 
worth  all  the  pains  and  penalties  which  are  likely  to  result  from 
what  might  be  taken  as  opposite  views  of  so  simple  a  thing  as 
keeping  ice  ;  and  if  I  should  ever  be  able  to  go  and  eat  Straw- 
berries and  iced  cream  either  at  Linton  or  at  Archerfield,  I  shall 
relish  it  all  the  better  in  recounting  the  feats  in  this  tournament ; 
and  I  do  hereby  take  blame  to  my  own  self  for  not  having  more 
clearly  defined  my  meaning  about  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  breeze, 
when  telling  of  how  I  had  seen  them  preserve  the  ice  in  a  state 
of  nature.  But,  after  all,  if  I  had  done  so  the  thing  might  not 
have  turned  out  one-half  so  well  as  it  is. 

Nothing  is  more  dreary  than  to  write  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  and  then  find  after  all  that  every  word 
had  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  about  which  there  could 
be  no  two  opinions  ;  and  I  never  disguised  the  fact  that  I  oft 
and  often  baited  my  hook  for  a  "rise"  of  discussion,  if  only 
to  see  if  people  took  interest  or  not  on  what  was  the  subject 
matter  of  my  tale.  It  has  not  been  often  my  lot  to  g-t  so  good 
a  "rise"  in  such  dull  weather  as  this  one  or  two  ;  and  the  half 
rise  from  Mr.  Fish,  who  seemed  last  week  to  hesitate  between 
a  "  rise "  and  a  swallow  on  the  doctrine  of  taking  dog-day 
heat  in  contact  with  stored  ice  in  the  breezes  of  the  air,  which 
no  one  ever  dreamed  of,  save  those  who  mistook  my  Ben  Nevis 
tale  of  ice  never  stored  for  use.  All  that  we  unitedly  insist 
on  for  the  preservation  of  ice  may  be  quoted  from  the  last 
article  I  wrote  on  the  subject  at  page  349.  "  Keep  damp  as 
much  as  is  possible  from  ice,  and  you  have  done  all  that  can  be 
accomplished  on  that  law,  or  side  of  the  question.  Keep  it  also 
as  much  from  heat  as  is  possible,  and  then  there  is  no  more 
possibility  of  assisting  the  keeping  of  ice."  I  wrote  that  on 
purpose  to  put  Mr.  Robson  and  myself  on  the  same  footing, 
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because  I  had  seen  that  lie  misunderstood  me  in  the  matter  of 
exposed  ice  and  snow  to  open-air  inlhienees  ;  arid,  as  is  right  it 
should,  it  will  also  put  Mr.  Thomson  and  his  humble  servant 
in  the  selfsame  boat.  I  am  exactly  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Mr.  Kobson  is  about  the  cause  of  waste  in  ice;  but  I  am  not 
puzzled  as  lie  is  about  how  the  cause  takes  effect — that  I  well 
knew  from  the  beginning.  I  am  also  exactly  of  t lie  same 
opinion  as  Mr.  Thomson  is  about  the  cause  of  waste  and  the 
cure  at  it,  and  I  am  wiser  now  from  hearing  his  peculiar  way 
of  cure  in  the  deep  hollow  of  a  loose  sandy  bank. 

If  ever  the  subject  is  again  before  us,  let  it  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that,  no  one  can  alter  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  in  an 
old-fashioned  ice-house  by  ventilating  it  through  the  side 
passages,  and  through  the  usual  side  door  to  the  well,  and  up 
and  out  at  the  centre  of  the  dome.  I  never  could  alter  the  tem- 
perature of  that  house  one  single  degree,  and  I  had  four  ther- 
mometers in  four  different  parts  of  the  house  and  passage  for  full 
five  years.  I  said  it  was  made  more  a  game-border  than  any- 
thing else.  I  also  made  it  an  experimental  fruit-room,  and  I  took 
Peaches  out  of  it  in  April  along  with  pheasants,  as  fresh  as  the 
Peaches  were  in  September,  and  the  pheasants  on  the  last  lawful 
shooting-days.  I  attended  to  the  whole  personally,  and  I 
assert  that  no  one  can  increase  or  diminish  the  degree  of  heat 
round  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  July  or  August  by  the  strongest 
current  of  air  that  can  be  got  through  the  usual  passages.  I 
recollect  very  well  being  surprised  when  I  made  the  discovery  ; 
but  the  reason  is,  that  warm  air  will  not  descend  among  cooler 
air  if  it  can  pass  off  upwards.  The  ice  is  much  below  the  bottom 
of  the  side  door  to  the  ice-well  by  the  time  people  begin  to  draw 
out  ice,  and  it  had  been  always  a  point  with  ine  to  advise  people 
to  have  a  foot  thick  of  straw  over  the  top  of  the  ice,  which  was 
always  dry,  and  no  straw  at  all  facing  the  sides  of  the  ice  which 
was  as  constantly  damp,  or  nearly  so,  under  those  conditions. 
How  the  idea  of  conveying  heat  to'  the  ice  by  a  sharp  current  far 
above  it  come  to  enter  the  brains  of  such  sensible  and  so  prac- 
tical observers  as  niy  worthy  friends,  is  just  as  I  have  sur- 
mised above,  and  it  -.mis  from  an  entire  misconception  of  my 
meaning  altogether.  Vet,  as  many  might  be  led  by  the  same 
route,  it  is  much  better  as  it  is  to  the  public,  and  none  of  us 
will  ever  be  the  worse  for  our  part  of  the  story.      D.  Beaton. 
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GLASNEYIX    CEMETERY    AND   BOTANIC    GARDEN. 

Glasnevin  is  distant  two  miles  from  Saekville  Street,  and  is 
as  much  connected  with  Dublin  on  the  north  as  Kensington  is 
with  London  on  the  west  side.  The  chief  attractions  to 
strangers  at  present  are  the  well-kept  cemetery  and  the  still 
more  beautilul  and  excellently  managed  botanic  gardens. 

We  twice  passed  the  cemetery — once  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  again  rather  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  even  in  the  latter 
time  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  showing  their 
respect  for  the  departed  by  mourning  over  their  dust,  and 
tending  plants,  and  scattering  flowers  over  their  graves.  Such 
an  employment  can  hardly  fail  to  soften  and  elevate  the  feelings 
of  the  living.  In  this  hard  utilitarian  age  everything  should 
be  encouraged  that  tends  to  keep  a  tender,  evergreen  spot 
in  our  hearts  ever  awake  and  sensitive  to  the  throbbings  of 
human  sympathy.  The  man  is  worthy  of  being  alike  pitied 
and  condemned  who  could  come  from  such  an  employment  at 
the  grave  of  a  friend,  and  then  go  and  commit  an  act  of  injustice 
or  of  wrong. 

'J he  neatness  of  this  cemetery  would  give  a  useful  lesson  to 
many  managers  of  graveyards  in  England  and  Scotland.  What 
would  our  Irish  friends  think  of  us  if  in  one  case  they  saw  the 
sacred  spot  pastured  with  sheep,  and  in  another  found  nothing 
in  the  way  of  flowers  but  Nettles  so  rank  and  luxuriant  that 
finding  any  particular  grave  wa3  next  to  impossible?  No  doubt 
this  is  more  in  consonance  with  some  minds  than  the  trimmest 
neatness  and  the  brightest  flowers,  as  being  more  in  unison  with 
the  desolation  of  heart  which  they  feel.  Great  changes  have 
been  and  are  taking  place  in  this  respect  for  the  better  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  Might  not  such  feelings  of  sorrow  and  the 
extreme  of  desolation  be  lessened,  if  the  surroundings  reminded 
survivors  that  those  they  mourn  had  "  not  been  lost  but  gone 
before,"  to  bloom  as  perennial  flowers  in  a  region  more  bright 


and  serene  than  ours,  where  the  atmosphere  is  ever  pure  and 
never  disease  nor  death-laden?  The  sigh  heaved  and  the  tear 
shed,  whilst  the  homely  flowers  are  scattered  on  the  lowdy  grave, 
may  be  more  relieving  and  heart-bettering  than  merely  looking 
at  a  costly  memorial  or  monumental  urn,  which  only  the  com- 
paratively rich  could  erect  as  a  sig;n  of  their  respect  and  a  proof 
of  their  sorrow.  Monuments,  some  simple  and  others  costly, 
there  are  here  in  plenty  ;  but  the  tower  erected  to  the  memory 
of  O'Connell  rises  high  above  all  others,  and  forms  as  con- 
spicuous an  object  from  a  distance  as  the  column  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Nelson  in  Saekville  Street.  This  column,  or  tower, 
as  a  memorial  of  Daniel  O'Connell  is  more  massive  than  beautiful 
in  its  proportions,  is  160  feet  in  height,  built  of  whitish 
granite  resting  on  an  octagon  of  limestone,  and  surmounted  by 
a  cross  at  the  summit.  How  short  the  time  since  the  name  of 
O'Connell  was  on  every  lip  !  It  did  surprise  us  to  find  a  sort 
of  general  reluctance  to  speak  of  his  deeds.  Men  have  lived 
whose  renown  will  outlive  all  monuments.  Costly  monuments, 
perishing  though  they  be,  will  long  survive  the  memory  of  many 
they  were  designed  to  commemorate.  Fame  at  best  is  but 
shortlived.  The  only  heroism  and  greatness  that  will  survive 
in  the  hearts  of  a  people  are  those  identified  with  goodness. 

BOTANIC   GARDEN. 

Some  ten  minutes  walk  will  take  us  from  the  plants  of  the 
cemetery  to  those  of  the  botanic  garden.  This  beautiful 
demesne  of  some  thirty  acres  is  the  property  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  is  partly  maintained  by  a  regular  annual 
grant  from  Government  and  an  extra  grant  at  times  for  parti- 
cular purposes.  The  garden  furnishes  specimens  for  the  lectures 
of  the  Eoyal  Society  and  several  other  scientific  bodies.  The 
public  is  admitted  free  to  the  lectures  at  the  garden.  Free 
admission  is  also  given  to  the  public  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  from  twelve  to  six ;  and  on  Saturdays  from  two 
to  six ;  and  since  August,  also  on  the  Sunday  afternoons 
during  the  summer.  On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  visitors  are 
admitted  on  payment  of  6d.  for  grown-up  people,  and  3d.  for 
children. 

We  can  well  understand  how  the  gardens  should  be  crowded 
on  fine  days,  not  only  on  account  of  its  natural  beauties,  the 
great  interest  of  its  contents,  and  the  high  keeping  and  neatness 
everywhere  perceptible,  but  also  ior  its  many  classical  and 
legendary  associations.  The  ground  was  originally  held  by  the 
poet  Tickell,  and  here  he  composed  the  ballad  of  "  Colin  and 
Lucy."  Here  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Addison,  who  came  to 
Ireland  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Sunderland.  Amid  all  the  changes 
in  the  garden,  the  favourite  walk  of  Addison  has  still  been 
preserved  with  no  great  alterations.  The  neighbourhood  is 
also  distinguished  for  the  residence  of  Swift,  Parnell  the  author 
of  the  "  Hermit,"  and  Brinsley  Sheridan,  &c.  The  river  Tolka, 
which  bounds  the  grounds  and  runs  through  the  village,  Las 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  fight  and  foray,  even  as  far  back  as 
the  times  when  the  Danes  tried  to  establish  themselves  in 
Ireland.  From  that  rivulet  the  fountain  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  all  the  houses,  &c,  are  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a 
water-ram — the  first  instance  when  it  was  accomplished  of 
such  a  mode  being  employed  in  Ireland. 

From  the  obtaining  of  the  ground  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety about  1796,  and  the  commencing  of  operations  in  earnest, 
the  gardens  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  influence  and  fame. 
Mr.  Underwood,  the  first  Curator,  held  the  appointment  for 
thirty-six  years ;  and,  on  his  superannuation  Mr.  Niven  was 
appointed  in  1834,  and  at  once  commenced  many  alterations 
and  improvements  ;  and,  on  his  resignation,  the  same  active 
energy  to  make  the  garden  worthy  of  the  title  "Koyal"  has  been 
continued  since  1838,  by  the  present  much-respected  Curator, 
Mr.  Moore;  so  that  nothing  but  greater  means  are  wanted  to 
make  this  garden  second  to  none  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  old 
houses  have  been  mostly  removed,  and  a  fine  iron  curvilinear 
range  substituted  at  a  cost  of  £5000,  built  chiefly  by  Mr.  Turner 
of  Dublin  ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  September,  other  houses  were 
undergoing  a  widening  and  a  repairing  process. 

We  very  much  regret  that  we  must  give  a  mere  outline  of  this 
beautiful  garden  instead  of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
description.  We  arrived  at  it  too  tired  and  too  late  in  the 
evening  thoroughly  to  investigate  its  beauties  ;  and  what  added 
to  our  disappointment,  Mr.  Moore,  whom  we  were  anxious  to  see, 
was  from  home,  and  in  his  absence  we  felt  that  the  beauties  of 
Glasnevin  were  something  like  Shakspere's  "Hamlet"  with  the 
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part  of  Hamlet  left  out.  We  fairly  counted  on  half  a  day  at 
another  time  ;  but,  owing  to  the  contrariness  of  railway  com- 
panies, we  were  left  kicking  our  heels  at  a  distant  station,  and 
reached  Dublin  only  in  time  for  the  steamer,  instead  of  at  home 
as  we  expected — in  fact,  but  for  the  inquiries  about  Glasnevin 
we  would  have  put  off  the  whole  matter  until  another  and  more 
fortunate  visit. 

At  the  entrance  on  the  S.E.  side  are  very  handsome  gates,  and 
a  nice  lodge  and  a  broad  piece  of  gravel  in  front,  with  a  museum 
on  one  side  and  a  lecture -room  on  the  other.  North  from  this 
gravel  is  the  Curator's  house,  with  a  lawn  in  front.  From  this 
broad  space  of  gravel  three  main  walks  diverge — one  westward 
through  part  of  the  arboretum,  rosery,  specimen  reserve  garden, 
and  bending  southwards  to  the  horticultural  grounds.  The  second 
leads  northward,  past  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Curator's  house  to 
part  of  t'ne  flower  gardens,  and  onwards  to  the  main  range  of 
houses ;  or  bending  westward,  you  may  go  through  the  flower 
garden  and  the  various  arrangements  of  herbaceous  plants  until, 
joining  the  arboretum  on  the  west,  you  may  turn  north  to  the 
aquarium.  The  third  walk  leads  north-eastward,  leaving  a  space 
of  lawn  between  it  and  the  Curator's  house  on  one  side  and  the 
boundary  on  the  other,  and  terminating  opposite  a  lofty  octagon 
house,  which  may  be  considered  the  commencement  of  the  main 
range  of  houses.  By  the  sides  of  this  walk  are  some  nice 
specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Taxo- 
dium,  &c. 

The  lofty  octagon  house  was  originally  intended  for  a  fine 
plant  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  and  now  it  contains  a  fine  young 
thriving  plant  of  that  species,  and  others  too  tender  to  thrive 
out  of  doors,  as  Araucaria  Cunninghamii,  and  braziliensis,  &c  ; 
Cunninghamia  sinensis,  Dombeya  australis,  some  singular- foliaged 
Australian  plants,  and  a  few  others  of  massive  foliage,  as  Cha- 
mseropes  humilis.  Close  to  this  octagon  house  is  the  Victoria 
regia  house  with  that  noble  plant  in  the  centre,  and  Nymphseas 
aud  Neluinbiuins  at  the  corners,  with  many  other  interesting 
plants,  not  the  least  attractive  of  which  is  the  Vallisneria  spiralis, 
which,  when  placed  under  the  microscope,  shows  the  sap  moving 
in  the  interior  of  the  plant. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  main  range  of  curvilinear  houses,  the 
first  wing  of  whicli  is  150  feet  long,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
devoted  to  New  Holland  plants — as  Proteas,  Banksias,  Dry- 
andras,  Acacias,  and  Pea-blooming-like  plants  without  number. 
A  great  part  of  the  front  shelf  of  this  house  was  filled  with 
succulents — as  Mesembryanthemums,  Crassulas,  &c,  enough  to 
make  an  enthusiast  commence  longing.  What  a  fine  display 
such  plants  would  make  hanging  over  rocks  on  a  sunny  day  ! 
For  many  amateurs  in  towns,  and  who  must  be  at  their  offices 
all  day,  we  know  of  no  tribe  of  plants  more  interesting  for  variety 
of  form,  and  also  for  beauty  of  flower  ;  and  if  frost  be  merely 
excluded,  no  plants  require  less  attention  or  trouble,  as,  except 
for  a  short  time  in  summer,  they  can  pretty  well  water  them- 
selves if  the  air  is  not  extra  dry.  The  rest  of  this  wing  is  de- 
voted to  Cape  Heaths  and  their  hybrids.  Hardenbergias,  Ken- 
nedyas,  &e.,  are  grown  as  creepers  ;  but  the  mo4  conspicuous 
object  in  this  way  was  a»fine  plant  of  Bignonia  Cherere,  which 
generally  blooms  most  profusely. 

The  central  house  is  40  feet  in  height,  and  is  devoted  to  Palms 
and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  oi  that  group.  Some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  were  Sabal  Blackburneana,  Latania  borbonica, 
Phcenix  dactylifera,  Caryota  urens,  Cocos  nucifera,  Musas  of 
kinds,  Pines,  Dragon  trees,  Bamboos,  &c. 

The  next  wing  of  the  range  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
a  Cactus  or  succulent-house,  and  the  second  a  stove  for  tender 
exotics.  In  unison  with  the  larger  kinds  of  Cereus,  Epiphylh 
&c,  are  a  fine  lot  of  Mammillaria,  Echinccactus,  Melocaetus, 
Stapelias,  Aloes,  Haworthias,  &e.  These  are  just  as  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  the  singular  and  grotesque  in  form 
as  the  succulents  already  mentioned ;  and,  provided  plenty  of 
heat  can  be  given  in  summer,  aud  a  temperature  averaging  from 
48°  to  52°  in  winter,  and  kept  rather  dry  then,  they  are  so  care- 
less of  attention  that  if  neglected  for  some  days  they  will  scarcely 
ever  feel  it,  or  upbraid  you  for  it  by  any  languishing  looks.  No 
plants  will  better  repay  the  little  attention  that  is  given  them 
and  as  a  good  number  of  the  smaller  ones  can  be  held  in  a  littf 
space,  there  would  always  he  something  fresh.  We  have  seen 
some  windows  very  interesting  with  Mesembryanthemums  alone. 
These  small  Cacti  would  require  more  heat ;  but  the  whole 
tribe  of  Cereus  and  Epiphyllum  will  do  well  iu  windows,  except 
the  night-flowering  kind  of  the  first  ;  the  great  points  being 
growth  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  as  much  sun  and  as  little 


water  as  possible  in  autumn,  and  as  dry  in  winter  as  just  to 
prevent  shrivelling.  We  hope,  after  all  this,  the  wiudows  in 
Dublin  will  have  something  green,  at  least  in  summer. 

The  next  part  of  the  wing  is  devoted  to  a  nice  collection  of 
stove  plants,  embracing  Cinnamon,  Pepper,  Arrowroot,  Ginger, 
Banyan  tree,  Coffee  plant,  Sugar-cane,  the  Egyptian  Papyrus, 
and  a  fine  plant  of  the  Astraptea  Wallichii  from  Madagascar. 

In  a  line  with  these  houses,  and  surrounded  by  a  hed^e,  is  a 
pit-and-frame  ground;  and  turning  from  the  southward  through 
the  flower-beds  we  reach  another  range  of  houses — the  first  a 
Fern  and  Orchid-house,  100  feet  long  and  20  feet  in  width, 
divided  into  two  or  three  compartments.  Here,  in  addition  to 
fine  Orchids,  Venus'  Flytraps,  Madagascar  Laee  Plants,  Pitcher 
Plants,  Sarracenias,  the  Ferns  of  themselves  would  give  work  to 
an  enthusiast  for  a  day  ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  their 
numbers,  their  varieties,  and  their  beauty.  We  observed  that 
Pteris  argyrea  and  other  newish  kinds  were  springing  up  all  over 
t\\0  place  in  hundreds.  The  other  parts  of  the  range  are  devoted 
to  showy  plants  of  tree  Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Tea 
plants,  Dacridiums,  &c. 

A  small  rockery  and  aquarium  is  placed  in  font  of  this 
range  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  pleasure-ground  and  flower  garden 
joined  on  south  and  west  s*des  by  the  general  herbaceous  grounds, 
hardy  British  plants,  and  hardy  medicinal  plants.  The  flower- 
beds were  partly  grouped  aud  partly  mixed.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  herbaceous  arrangements  at  any  time,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  May,  June,  and  July.  The  chief  things  we  had  time  to 
notice  about  them  were  the  excellence  of  the  arrangement, 
enabling  the  visitor  to  look  at  each  plant  so  conveniently  ;  and 
then  the  large  massive  size  of  each  specimen  generally.  Tf 
herbaceous  plants  come  to  be  run  after,  as  we  prophesy  thev  will, 
we  fear  Mr.  Moore  will  have  plenty  of  tantalising  longing 
visitors. 

We  were  not  able  to  see  the  interesting  large  aquarium  or  the 
horticultural  department,  and  only  part  of  the  arboretum,  which 
is  scientifically  arranged  ;  but  we  saw  enough  to  be  delighted 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds,  and  the  easy  sweeps  of 
the  walks  in  excellent  order,  which  enabled  the  visiior  to  see  all 
the  finest  specimens  without  going  off  the  gravel,  and  yet  one 
walk  hardly  ever  seen  from  another,  unless  near  the  points  of 
junction.  We  noticed  near  the  houses  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Weeping  Willow,  the  Chinese  Paper-plant,  and  fine  plants  of 
Pampas  Grass,  which  was  first  raised  here,  and  distributed  to 
Bi-itish  and  other  gardens.  To  mention  interesting  specimens 
would  require  a  list  like  a  catalogue. 

Owing  to  the  calcareous  subsod  Rhododendrons  do  not 
flourish  without  prepared  soil ;  but  the  Fir  tribes,  Cypresses, 
Arbor  Vitals,  and  Junipers  seemed  to  be  at  home.  Such  young 
Cypresses  as  Nordmanniana,  &c,  were  becoming  fine  plants.  A 
young  plant  of  Picea  nobilis  was  full  20  leet  in  height,  and  not 
to  speak  of  leaders,  &e.  There  are  two  splendid  plants  of  Pinus 
Pallasiana,  which  must  be  pretty  well  60  feet  in  height,  and 
which  have  been  planted  about  sixty-five  years.  The  whole  of 
the  hardy  tree  and  shrub  department  is  not  only  interesting  to 
the  botanical  student  and  most  instructive  to  the  young  gardener, 
but  of  great  importance  to  visitors  possessed  of  grounds,  as  here 
they  can  form  a  good  idea  of  what  will  suit  them,  whether  their 
demesne  be  a  single  rood  or  a  thousand  acres. 

The  whole  of  the  departments,  even  those  where  horticultural 
cropping  and  experiments  are  conducted,  are  essential  to  carry 
out  the  design  contemplated— alike  a  botanic  garden  and  a  suit- 
able manufactory  for  rearing  and  sending  out  over  the  country 
intelligent  young  gardeners.  From  a  most  interesting  popular 
hand-book  of  the  gardens,  prepared  by  Mr.  Moore,  I  learned 
that  the  young  men  employed  were  chiefly  of  two  classes.  First, 
those  who  had  already  studied  several  years  in  good  gardens  and 
came  to  be  farther  accomplished  in  practical  botany  and  general 
gardening.  These  are  admitted  for  two  years,  and  are  employed 
one  year  in  the  houses  and  one  year  in  the  grounds.  These  are 
lodged  in  the  gardens  so  as  to  be  under  complete  supervision. 
The  other  class  are  regular  apprentices,  who  are  also  lodged  in 
the  gardens,  have  access  to  a  good  library,  &c.  These  latter  to 
be  gentlemen's  gardeners,  we  presume,  will  travel  to  some  good 
gardens  and  be  employed  there  to  learn  wiiat  is  wanted  in  well- 
regulated  private  establishments.  It  was  supposed  that  a  third 
class  might  be  formed — viz.,  one  that  would  give  their  labour 
without  wages  in  exchange  for  the  instruction  received.  But  as 
yet  none  have  entered  that  class  ;  and  until  a  higher  remunera- 
tion is  given  to  intelligent  and  scientific  as  well  as  practical 
gardeners,  there  is  little  chance  of  such  a  class  ever  becoming 
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numerous.  So  long  as  men  can  be  found  combining  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  flowers  and  practical  gardening,  with  many  of  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  artist,  the  architect,  the  landscape  gardener, 
and  the  philosopher,  and  making  all  these  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers,  and  then  besides 
the  knowledge  that  their  services  are  valued  and  so  far  appre- 
ciated, receiving  in  remuneration  little  more  than  a  bricklayer's 
labom\r  in  London — men  of  intelligence  and  push  will  think 
twice  before  they  thus  sacrifice,  as  it  were,  a  year  or  two  of  their 
lives,  and  ask  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  their  industry  and 
knowledge  to  a  better-paying  market. 

The  opening  of  these  gardens  on  the  Sabbath  has  been  a  new 
feature  this  season.  Some  of  our  legislators  agitated  the  subject 
in  Parliament  last  session,  and  as  much  as  stated  that  unless  the 
gardens  were  so  open  to  the  public  they  would  oppose  the  usual 
grant  being  given.  Whatever  objections  might  exist  to  such 
opening,  the  opportunity  was  embraced  by  the  people.  We  find 
in  the  Times  of  the  9th  of  December  an  extract  from  a  report 
furnished  by  Mr.  Moore  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Dublin,  that  from  the  opening  of  the  Gardens  on  t lie  18th  of 
August,  for  twelve  Sundays  in  all,  there  had  been  7S,132  visitors, 
and  that  the  highest  number  on  a  single  day  was  on  the  6th  of 
October,  when  there  were  15,000  persons.  He  testifies  "  that 
the  results  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  the  people  con- 
ducted themselves  in  the  most  orderly  and  decorous  manner. 
Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  in  the  hothouses  some 
pots  were  knocked  down,  and  some  valuable  plants  injured ;  but 
this  was  unavoidable  from  the  thronging  on  some  occasions.  In 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  people,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  not  a  single  case  of  delinquency  was  brought  before  the 
magistrates  by  the  police. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  from  such  a  report  that  our  Irish 
friends,  when  their  honour  is  appealed  to,  are  quite  as  trust- 
worthy as  their  English  brethren.  From  anything  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  the  managers  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  such 
openings  on  the  Sunday.  Certainly,  if  any  places,  except  those 
for  religious  worship,  are  open  at  all,  it  should  be  such  paradises, 
addressing  us  from  every  aspect  by  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art  to  shun  and  avoid  degrading  and  debasing  pleasures. 

We  found,  however,  at  several  places  that  this  opening  on  the 
Sabbath  was  not  looked  upon  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  One 
argument  used  was  that  it  deprived  so  many  men  for  the  whole 
day  from  obtaining  the  religious  privileges  of  public  worship. 
I  am  not  aware  how  far  this  could  be  met  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood as  that  of  Dublin.  Some  people  even  advocate  the  opening 
of  private  gardens  on  a  part  of  the  Sunday:  such  a  thing  if  at 
all  general  would  soon  become  intolerable  ;  there  would  be  no 
Sabbath  of  rest  for  the  gardener.  In  some  places  there  is  little 
rest  as  it  is,  as,  we  believe  merely  from  want  of  consideration, 
some  employers  make  it  the  chief  day  for  seeing  their  gardeners. 
When  half-holidays  shall  become  more  general,  any  claims  for 
such  openings  will  lose  much  of  their  force.  The  public  with 
its  acknowledged  rights  and  power  should  use  its  spiriting  gently, 
so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  advantage  may  be 
obtained  at  the  smallest  amount  of  inroad  upon  the  rights  and 
consciences  of  others.  We  have  no  doubt  the  gentlemen  mean 
well  in  general  who  advocate  the  opening  of  museums,  gardens, 
&c,  on  Sunday  as  a  means  of  educating  and  elevating  us  of  the 
working  classes  ;  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  in  common  jus- 
tice a  stopping-place.  We  fear  that  in  some  cases  the  "  elevation 
of  the  masses  "  is  merely  the  cloak  for  getting  money  out  of 
them.  There  can  at  any  rate  be  no  harm  in  testing  the  sincerity 
of  such  benevolence  by  insisting — if  such  openings  there  are  to 
be,  there  shall  be  no  moneytakers,  but  all  shall  be  free. 

R.  Fish. 

REGULATING  NEGLECTED  WALL  FEUIT 
TKEES. 

I  have  just  entered  upon  a  villa  with  a  garden,  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall  about  8  feet  high.  This  wall  is  pretty  well 
stocked  with  trees — Apricot,  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Plum  ;  but 
all  trained,  or  rather  untrained,  after  the  following  fashion  : 
Two  or  three  main  stems  running  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
thick  and  bare  ;  a  few  small  branches  extending  from  them  fan- 
shape,  but  at  the  top  a  whole  thicket  of  wood,  which  the  pruner 
has  cut  straight  off  just  above  the  top  of  the  wall.  Now  I  have 
cut  out  some  of  the  thick  bare  wood  near  the  top,  and  brought 
the  trees  below  the  top  of  the  wall,  but  they  still  seem  so  im- 
practicable that  I  do  not   know   what  next  to    do   with    them. 


What  shape  am  I  to  try  to  bring  them  into,  fan-shape  or  hori" 
zontnl  ?— F. 

We  fear  from  your  account  that  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  which  have  been  growing  against  a  low  wall  and  merely 
cropped  off  at  the  top  of  it  like  a  clipped  hedge,  can  never  be 
made  nice,  fruitful,  and  shapely  trees.  The  Apricots  and  Plum 
trees  may  perhaps  subn.it  with  more  grace  to  the  pruning-knife 
and  skilful  trainer.  It  would,  therefore,  perhaps  be  better  to  de- 
stroy a  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
and  plant  young  ones,  removing  the  old  soi  and  supplying  fresh 
mould  to  plant  them  in  at  the  same  time  :  or,  if  you  prefer  re- 
taining some  of  the  old  trees,  the  best  way  is  to  train  them  as  a 
low-spreading  fan,  keeping  some  of  the  strongest  and  most 
robust  branches  as  low  as  possible — even  if  only  a  foot  from  the 
ground  it  would  be  as  well,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  shoots 
from  the  upper  side.  If  the  trees  show  signs  of  having  been 
unusually  vigorous  and  gross,  dig  down,  and  prune  the  roots  by 
cutting  off  the  points  rather  severely,  so  as  to  moderate  the 
growth  the  ensuing  season.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Apricot 
and  Plum  trees ;  only  as  both  these  answer  very  well  trained  on 
the  spur  system,  perhaps  some  of  the  old  wood  will  allow  of  that 
being  done  at  once.  But  as  all  stone  fruit  are  impatient  of 
much  knife  work,  it  is  better  not  to  be  too  severe.  You  mention 
your  wall  as  being  low.  The  trees  on  that  account  ought  to 
be  further  apart,  to  allow  them  to  spread  laterally  when  there 
is  not  much  room  upwards.  But  m  all  likelihood  some  new 
trees  will  be  wanted,  as  old  neglected  specimens  of  stone  fruits 
are  difficult  to  bring  round  again.  Pears  and  Apples  might  be 
done  easily  enough,  and  would  be  better  than  young  trees  ;  and 
horizontal  training  would  just  be  the  thing  for  them.  But  stone 
fruits  are  not  so  easily  worked  into  that  shape,  or  rather  they  do 
not  bear  so  well  when  they  are  trained  to  that  form,  as  now 
and  then  promising  shoots  of  the  preceding  year  being  laid  in 
amongst  older  wood  answer  well  in  the  Ian-shaped  tree,  but 
disfigure  the  horizontal-trained  one.  We  hope  your  border  is 
all  right,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  your  postmark  indicated 
it  to  be  dry  enough — a  qualification  which  you  must  not  in- 
crease with  a  vengeance  by  overcropping  the  border.  You  will 
see  what  has  previously  been  said  on  this  subject  in  The  Jouexax 
or  HoETicuLirEE.] 


STOYE  PLANTS  IN  A  GREENHOUSE. 
A  coerespo>"dext  in  a  late  Number  speaks  of  having  removed 
several  of  his  stove  plants  into  his  greenhouse,  and  finds  them 
do  very  well.  I  have  done  the  same  this  winter;  of  course, 
placing  them  in  the  warmest  part.  They  all  look  well  at  present. 
except  a  small  Tamarind  tree,  which  I  raised  from  a  stone. 
This  looks  very  bad  in  the  winter,  even  when  kept  iu  a  warmer 
house.  The  name  of  the  plants  brought  into  my  conservatory 
in  November  are  as  follows: — Two  seedling  Date  Palms, 
Rivina  tinctoria,  Hibiscus  rosea  sinensis,  Jasminum  sambac, 
Hoyabella,  H.  Paxtoni,  Guava, Begonia  manicata,  B.fuchsioides, 
B.  Saundersonise,  Rhyncospermum  j&sniinoides,  Eranthemum 
pulehellum,  Clerodendron  fragraus,  Caladiums,  Poinsettia  pul- 
cherrima,  &c. — Cxericus. 


BOILEE  HEATING   SLOWLY. 

I  have  one  of  the  old-fashioned  conical  boilers  which  heats 
three  houses,  and  I  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  out  the  frost 
iu  very  sharp  nights,  as  it  takes  three  hours  to  get  the  pipes 
warm.  I  think  the  boiler  is  not  set  right,  it  being  set  at  the 
back  of  the  fire-hole  :  therelore  it  only  gets  a  small  portion  of 
the  fire,  as  the  fire-hole  is  18  inches  long  from  the  door  to  the 
boiler,  there  being  a  thick  iron  plate  at  the  top  of  the  fire,  which 
takes  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  to  no  purpose.  The  smoke 
passes  up  at  the  back  of  the  furnace  into  a  flue  that  circles  the 
top  part  of  the  boiler,  and  leads  to  a  chimney  :  therefore  there 
is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  boiler  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
fire,  i"  think  the  outside  of  the  boiler  should  be  exposed  to  the 
fire  to  a  certain  extent — say  half-way  up,  similar  to  a  copper 
furnace,  then  bring  it  into  a  small  flue  round  the  top  of  the 
boiler  into  the  chimney.— P.  W.  M. 

[The  mere  fact  of  the  length  of  the  fireplace  does  not  prove 
that  the  boiler  is  set  wrong.  Yery  likely  it  was  intended  as  a 
reserve  for  fuel,  and  the  heat  will  be  sure  to  go  forward  ;  that 
heat,  however,  should  act  on  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the  boiler 
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as  possible.  No  easier  plan  for  setting  a  conical  boiler  can  be 
than  to  set  it  high  enough  on  piers  of  lumps,  so  that  the  fire 
shall  play  not  only  on  the  inside  but  the  outside  of  the  boiler. 
It  would  stand  then,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  furnace ;  and 
if  the  bricks  surrounding  it,  which  would,  of  course,  absorb  and 
radiate  heat,  had  a  hollow  space  of  4  inches  or  so  all  round 
between  them  and  the  next  wall  of  brick,  little  heat  would  be 
lost.  The  neck  of  the  flue  should  be  small,  and  a  damper  a 
short  way  from  the  furnace  to  throw  back  the  heat  on  the  boiler. 
There  is  no  more  accounting  for  the  freak  of  the  Camellia 
you  name  than  for  obtaining  two  or  three  distinct  colours  from 
the  graft,  of  a  Laburnum.] 


POTTING  iERIDES   ODORATA  AND   OTHER 
ORCHIDS.    . 

I  have  an  JErides  odorata  in  a  No.  12-pot.  The  roots  hare 
run  down  the  outside  of  the  pot,  and  laid  hold  of  the  inverted 
pot  and  are  in  the  sand.  It  has  been  so  for  two  years.  If  I 
shift  it  into  a  larger  pot,  I  must  break  the  roots  to  get  them  off. 
What  is  the  best  material  to  pot  Orchids  in  ?  Should  the  soil 
be  firm  or  loose  ? — A.  M. 

[There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  break  off  the  roots  of  your 
iErides.  You  must  get  a  thin-bladed  knife,  such  as  artists  use 
to  mix  their  colours  with.  Pass  this  blade  gently  between  the 
roots  and  the  pot  they  are  adhering  to.  Probably  you  will  find 
it  necessary  to  break  the  pot  the  plant  is  now  growing  in.  In 
that  case  use  your  knife-blade  to  detach  the  roots  from  the  sides. 
Some  care  and  dexterity  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  roots  entire  ; 
and  some  may  be  a  little  bruised,  but  preserve  all  you  possibly 
can,  for  every  root  is  valuable.  The  compost  for  jErides, 
Vandas,  Saceolabiums  and  similar  Orchids,  consists  of  very  fibry 
peat,  scalded  to  kill  the  insects  and  weeds,  and  when  dry  break 
it  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  ;  then  sphagnum  moss 
chopped  moderately  fine,  and  the  dust  sifted  out  of  it.  To  these 
add  some  charcoal,  not  broken  too  fine  nor  left  in  pieces  larger 
than  a  walnut.  Let  the  proportions  be  two  of  fibry  peat,  two 
of  sphagnum,  and  one  of  charcoal.  In  potting,  choose  a  much 
larger  pot,  place  a  layer  of  large  pieces  of  broken  pots  over  the 
bottom,  upon  them  put  a  second  layer  of  smaller  pieces,  and  a 
third  layer  of  broken  pots  about  the  size  of  horsebeans.  This 
drainage  should  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  pot ; 
upon  it  put  some  of  the  roughest  parts  of  the  compost.  Then 
introduce  the  roots  of  the  ^Erides  into  the  pot,  keeping  the  plant 
well  up  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Work  in  the  compost  amongst 
the  roots  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  them,  press  it  down  firmly, 
as  it  goes  in,  and  so  proceed  till  the  pot  is  full.  Heap  it  up  in 
the  centre,  leaving  it  a  moderate-sized  hillock,  which  will  cause 
the  superfluous  water  to  run  off  at  the  sides.  Wet  in  the  centre 
of  these  plants  is  very  injurious  to  them.  When  the  operation 
of  potting  is  finished,  have  ready  some  tepid  soft  water — that  is, 
heated  to  about  80°.  Take  your  syringe,  fill  it  with  this  warm 
water,  and  forcibly  eject  the  water  on  the  compost  all  around 
it.  This  will  sodden  down  the  soil,  and  give  it  a  compact  neat 
appearance.  Then  place  your  plant  in  a  temperature  of  75°  to 
80  ,  and  it  immediately  begins  to  send  out  fresh  roots,  and  will 
grow  away  at  once  satisfactorily,  providing  a  due  degree  of 
moisture  is  kept  up.  All  the  points  of  after-culture  you  may 
obtain  from  the  "  Orchid  Manual"  price  2s.  Qd.,  by  T.  Appleby. 
Procurable  at  any  respectable  bookseller's,  or  direct  from  the 
office,  162,  Fleet  Street,  London.] 


PRESERVING  ICE. 

In  my  suggestions  upon  ice-keeping,  &e.,  in  The  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  there  is  an  error,  possibly  an  omission  of  my 
own,  in  page  336,  where  it  states  I  filled  a  similar  place,  &c,  on 
boxing-day,  1859  ;  it  should  be  1860. 

In  the  same  Number  further  suggestions  on  the  keeping  ice, 
so  to  say,  out  of  doors  are  invited  by  one  of  your  able  corre- 
spondents; and,  although,  having  explained  a  practical  mode  of 
bo  doing  previously,  I  will  here  state  how  it  is  still  further  a 
possibility  that  this  way  may  yet  be  the  more  proper  way  than 
the  old  one. 

Firstly,  I  will  refer  to  one  of  the  best  so-called  ice-houses 
that  ever  came  under  my  notice.  It  was  situated  in  South 
Wales,  at  Dynevor  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  peer  of  that  name. 
It  differed  not  in  form  from  all  others  of  the  old  make,  save  in 


beini  so  exceedingly  substantial.  The  interior  was  in  reality  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  mountain,  and  beneath  stupendous 
timber  where  rooks  reared  their  young  ;  and  yet  this  place  dul 
not  keep  ice.  It  was  well  filled  wiih  a  hundred  loads  ;  straw 
was  used  ia  abundance  j  and  as  it  had  a  long  pasiage  from  the 
outside  to  the  interior,  it  was,  presumingly  for  the  better  pre- 
servation of  the  iee  within,  filled  as  firm  and  as  full  as  possible 
with  straw,  fern,  &c.  Each  time  ice  was  wanted,  so  often  was 
this  passage  unfilled  and  refilled  ;  yet  this  proved  of  no  utility. 
The  then  gardener  left;  and  his  successor,  at  considerable  trouble, 
had  a  hole  made  communicating  from  the  roof  to  the  interior, 
upon  which  was  placed  a  large  trap-door.  The  doorway  was 
served  in  the  same  way.  Air,  a  current  of  the  same,  shot  right 
through,  and  since  that  place  has  kept  ice  better.  I  adhere  to 
it,  that  a  cavern  so  highly  charged  with  still,  moist  air  is  a  sure 
destructive  to  ice. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  subject  of  straw  as  being  the  best 
medium  between  ice  and  air,  if  placed  in  sufficient  quantity  as  I 
directed  last  week.  Here  is  another  mode,  with  which  between 
thirty  and  forty  loads  of  ice,  with  periodical  use,  were  kept  during 
the  past  summer  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall.  Make  a  slight 
ditch,  in  the  middle  of  which  make  a  dumb  well  some  2  feet  all 
ways ;  make  a  straw  wall,  as  described  before,  some  6  feet  from  the 
wall,  fill  it  some  7  feet  or  9  feet  high.  When  done,  make  straw 
walls  at  each  end,  and  cover  in  with  a  roof.  Good  wheat  straw 
in  thickness  should  be  laid  in  between  the  ice  and  the  hurdles 
which  constitute  the  support  of  the  same. 

Again,  in  Oxfordshire  I  have  seen  to  the  placing  of  a  hundred 
loads  or  so  in  a  huge  pit  dug  in  the  ground — tbe  same  being 
gravel,  nothing  being  placed  between  it  and  the  ice  but  a  good 
layer  of  straw  ;  to  keep  the  wet  from  it,  a  thatch  was  placed 
upon  posts  plunged  in  the  ground,  at  equal  distances  all  round. 
The  vacancies  between  these  posts  were  also  thatched  in  ;  but 
the  pit,  not  being  bricked  or  otherwise,  crumbled  in  at  each 
of  the  vacant  places  between  the  posts,  leaving  naturally  formed 
air-holes,  some  12  inches  without  any  drainage,  save  the  most 
effective  possible — a  good  gravel  bottom.  We  never  had  any 
idea  of  the  ice  not  keeping.  It  was  considered  such  a  well- 
finished  job  at  all  times,  the  noble  harvest  never  failed  to  give, 
what  the  men  called,  an  ice-harvest-home.  I  knew  a  plum 
pudding  placed  upon  that  ice-house-filling  table,  once  upon  a 
time,  weighing  little  short  of  26  lbs. — W.  Eablet. 


GISHURST  COMPOUND. 

We  believe  there  is  no  discovery  that  has  been  introduced 
for  the  benefit  of  gardening  and  gardeners  which  has  been  so 
much  misunderstood  as  Gishurst  Compound  and  its  application. 
Some  apply  it  in  too  weak  a  Btate,  and,  of  course,  they  fail  to 
attain  the  desired  result ;  others  err  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  by  applying  it  too  strong  destroy  or  injure  their  plants,  and 
thus  they  fail.  There  is  another  class  who  say,  "  It  is  a  valuable 
thing,  and  I  use  it  constantly  wherever  it  is  required  ;  but  it 
soils  ihe  plants  so,  mine  appear  as  if  they  had  been  whitewashed." 
Now,  all  these  inconveniences  arise  entirely  from  mismanagement 
and  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  substance. 

The  following  communication  will  Bhow  how  it  ought  to  be 
applied  to  trees  during  their  season  of  rest,  and  we  have  fre- 
quently stated  that  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  are  sufficient  for  plants  in 
a  growing  state.  To  obviate  the  effect  of  stains  on  the  foliage,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  the  Compound  twelve  hours  before 
it  is  required,  allow  the  solid  parte  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used  pour  off  the  clear  solution  into 
another  vessel,  leaving  the  sediment  behind.  This  will  effectually 
prevent  the  application  from  staining  thefoliage.— [Eds.  J.  ofH.] 

"The  mode  of  using  Gishurst  which  I  have  found  most  ad- 
vantageous with  my  own  trees,  is  to  take — say  3  lbs.  ;  throw  this 
into  an  earthenware  pan  or  large  pail  containing  about  six 
gallons  of  nearly  boiling  water.  Stir  up  and  let  this  remain  for 
forty-eight  hours,  by  which  time  the  strength  of  the  smell  will 
have  passed  off;  then  app'.y,  by  means  of  a  full-sized  painter's 
brush,  over  buds,  shoots,  branches,  and  stem,  giving  especial 
care  at  the  forks,  till  the  whole  tree  is  in  a  white  lather. 

"  This  winter  dressing  may  be  applied  from  the  time  trees  go 
to  rest  in  autumn  till  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  open  in  spring  ; 
after  that  time  the  above  strength  of  solution  would  be  too 
great,  as  injury  would  be  done  to  the  blossoms.  From  one 
to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  are  then  found  the  best  strength. — 
G.  W." 
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WINTER-DRESSING   OF  WALL  TREES. 

All  good  gardeners  know  well  the  benefit  such  wall  trees  as 
Pinches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  Plums  de.  ive  from  having  a 
winter-dressing  or  jiaiuting.  The  mixture  generally  employed 
is,  I  believe,  lime,  60ct,  soft,  soap,  and  sulphur,  made  with  water 
into  the  consistence  of  thin  paint,  and  every  shoot  and  bud 
covered  with  it.  This  1ms  an  excellent  effect,  and  the  trees  iu 
spring  lire  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  cf  insects,  or  "  blight,"  as 
it  is  often  called.  I  never  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  cf  a  winter-dressing  lhan  was 
given  me  lost  autumn  by  a  clever  gardener  friend  living  at 
Winchcomb  Court,  near  (jlouc.  sier.  Jn  the  autumn  of  1860, 
after  the  cold  wet  summer,  his  Peach  trees  were  in  a  wretched 
state,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  curled,  and  I  lie  trees  seeming  as  if 
they  could  not  regain  their  health.  Not  knowing  any  compo- 
sition fit  for  the  purpose,  and  having  used  Gishurst  Compound 
to  his  orchard-house  trees,  he  determined  to  give  his  wall  trees 
a  strong  dose  by  dissolving  1  lb.  cf  the  Compound  to  th  i  gallon 
of  water,  and  painting  them  with  it.  He  operated  on  all  but 
one  of  his  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  leaving  that  untouched 
merely  to  see  if  any  difference  would  be  seen  in  spring  between 
the  dressed  trees  and  the  tree  undressed.  This  proved  to  be  most 
remarkable ;  the  dressed  trees  broke  into  leaf  healthily  and 
vigorously,  and  during  the  summer  entirely  recovered  from  their 
blighted  weakly  state  of  health.  The  tree"  left  undressed  broke 
into  leaflanguidly  in  comparison,  remained  weakly  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  is  now  in  a  poor  state;  the  difference  between  it  and 
its  neighbour  is  very  remarkable. 

As  a  winter  dressing  (the  trees  should  be  painted  all  over)  for 
Apple  fives  in  gardens — such  as  espaliers,  pyramids,  or  bush.es 
infested  with  the  American  blight —the  Gishurst  Compound, 
1  lb.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  which  should  always  be  soft,  is  a 
most  elf.. ctual  cure.  Soft  soap,  4. lbs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  is 
also  a  cupit'jl  remedy  for  this  pest.  All  these  compositions 
should  be  applied  with  a  painter's  brush,  and  every  crevice 
filled.-T.  R. 


SOWING  MISTLETOE. 

DuuiNG  the  last  two  years  I  have  not  found  any  Mistletoe 
berries  containing  seeds,  but  this  year  they  seem  to  be  frequent. 
As  this  may  be  the  ease  in  other  localities,  may  I  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  a  communication  from  "  Cyginet," 
in  The  Cottage  Gaudenee  of  December  7th,  1858,  with  the 
hope  that  some  may  be  induced  to  follow  his  directions  and 
watch  the  growth  of  this  curious  plant  ? 

Mistletoe  culture  requires  some  patience,  as  far  as  mv  ex- 
perience goes.  Interested  by  "Cygnet's"  account,  iu  Feb- 
ruary, 1859,  when  our  Christmas  decora:  ions  were  removed,  I 
collected  all  the  Mistletoe  berries,  and  squeezing  out  the  seeds, 
placed  them  upon  various  trees  in  my  garden.  A  few  dried  up 
and  fell  off,  aud  several  adhered  firmly  (the  first  sign  of  growth), 
but  from  different  accidents  only  one  survived  the  following 
winter.  This  one,  set  upon  a  double- flowered  Apple,  for  months 
only  looked  g'-een,  and  stuck  very  closely  to  the  bark.  The 
gludnous  substance  quickly  dried,  leaving  a  clean,  hard  seed, 
which  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn  threw  out  two  little 
suckers,  one  on  each  side,  which  fixed  upon  the  bark.  In  this 
state  the  seed  remained  all  through  18G0.  In  May,  1861,  after 
an  absence  from  home  of  some  months,  I  examined  my  Mistletoe 
and  found  the  seed-case  lifted  up  and  enclosing  four  leaves  (.  ach 
sucker,  or,  as  it  turned  out,  each  stem,  baring  two).  I  pulled  off 
the  shell,  and  this  season  the  twin  "  bough"  has  been  growing 
comparatively  rapidly,  as  euoh  stem  no.v  bean  four  leaves — in 
fact,  there  are  now  two  promising  little  plants  of  Mistletoe 
growing  rather  more  than  half  an  in  ■'  apart,  and  a  little  bud 
has  made  its  appearance  at  the  base  of  one.  Some  of  the  berries 
which  I  placed  upon  an  Oak  were  growing  when  they  were 
inadvertently  cut  off. — Felixstowe. 

[More  of  the  Mistletoe  seeds  probably  would  have  vegetated 
if  a  small  tongue  of  the  bark  on  f  lie  underside  of  a  b] 
been  raised,  and  a  seed  put  underneath  it.j 


To  Pkotect  Teees  trom  Babbits  in  Winteb. — A.  G.  Hau- 
ford  writes  in  the  American  Country  G  nileman  that  a  good  way 
to  prevent  rabbits  from  injuring  trees  in  winter  is  lo  take  narrow 

strips  of  cotton  cloth,  a   yard  or   more  long  (old  cloth  will  do), 
and  commence  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  winding  it  around  the 


body  till  you  get  above  the  reach  of  the  rabbits,  and  there  tie  it. 
Remove  in  spring,  dry  and  put  away  for  another  season.  If 
well  cured  for  these  strips  will  last  a  number  of  years,  or  as  long 
as  the  tree  will  need  protection. 


BINDS  AND  BUDS. 

I  AM  a  great  lover  of  birds,  and  a  friend  to  them  at  most 
seasons ;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  ire  is  aroused  in  winter 
and  early  spring  when  I  see  Bullfinches  and  Sparrows  stripping 
the  fruit  trees  of  their  buds.  I  then  become  their  enemy  and 
have  them  destroyed.  An  old  naturalist,  a  near  neighbour, 
will  persist  in  asserting  that  in  all  the  Cherry-buds  destroyad 
by  master  Bully  (what  a  beautiful  fellow  the  male  bird  is,  and 
how  impudently  and  coolly  he  rapidly  strips  your  May  Duke 
Cherry  tree,  looking  so  innocent  the  while!),  there  is  a  "small 
green  caterpillar,"  which,  if  the  bud  were  not  eaten,  would 
assuredly  destroy  it.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  this  idea  is 
assumed,  for  he  has  never  yet  shown  me  one  of  the  caterpillar 
buds,  and  I  have  never  found  one.  The  matter  u  rather  difficult 
to  prove,  for  Bully  eats  the  very  heart  of  the  bud,  and  scatters 
the  outer  coverings  on  the  ground,  with  many  entire  buds 
which  he  knocks  off  while  at  work.  These,  of  course,  offer  no 
proof,  for  he  has  not  eaten  them  ;  and  my  friend  therefore 
assumes  that  he  leaves  them  because  there  is  no  "  worm  i' 
the  bud." 

To  arrive  at  something  near  the  truth,  I  have  lately  narrowly 
watched  my  May  Duke  Cherry  trees,  some  of  which  growing  m 
a  rather  sheltered  place  a  short  distance  from  the  house  have 
been  literally  stripped  of  all  their  fruit-buds  by  Bullfinches  ; 
while  others  of  the  same  age  and  size  growing  near  the  windows 
of  two  of  my  rooms,  and  so  exposed  that  no  bird  can  alight  on 
them  without  being  seen,  while  the  constant  passing  of  people 
by  the  path  that  runs  through  the  lawn  nearly  all  the  day  has 
tended  to  disturb  birds  of  all  kinds,  are  still  covered  with  their 
plump  blossom-buds.  Well,  on  these  trees  I  have  endeavoured 
to  find  buds  with  the  "small  green  caterpillar"  inside,  and  I 
can  honestly  state  that  I  have  not  found  one.  My  gunner  has 
this  winter  shot  between  three  and  four  dozen  of  Bullfinches, 
for  which  I  have  paid  him  2s.  per  dczen.  If  they  had  not  been 
destroyed,  I  firmly  believe  that  all  the  blossom-buds  on  my 
Cherry  and  Plum  trees,  except  those  protected  by  growing  very 
near  to  my  house,  would  have  been  destroyed. 

Sparrows  are  more  destructive  to  the  buds  of  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  trees  than  to  others  ;  but  they,  the  trees,  are  very  easily 
protected  by  taking  some  refuse  hay,  shaking  it  up  and  wetting 
it,  and  then  scattering  it  over  the  bushes,  so  that  it  clings  to 
the  shoots  and  branches.  This  is  best  done  after  the  trees  are 
pruned,  and  may  remain  on  till  the  buds  have  burst  into  leaf; 
not  a  bud  will  be  touched  if  this  simple  method  of  protection  is 
employed.  As  to  shooting  Sparrows  it  would  be  endless  work, 
and  to  poison  them  with  the  "Wheat  sold  for  that  purpose 
requires  much  care.  You  may  feed  them  for  eight  or  ten  days 
with  sound  Wheat,  and  then  give  them  a  batch  of  the  poisoned ; 
byT  this  means  you  may  destroy  a  considerable  number,  but 
then-  sagacity  when  the  poisoned  Wheat  is  thrown  down  in  the 
usual  way  is  most  remarkable.  Last  spring  in  the  breeding 
time  1  scattered  some  poisoned  Wheat  near  the  stable-door; 
two  or  three  male  birds  fell  victims  the  first  day  or  so,  from 
being,  I  suppose,  anxious  to  take  food  to  their  young  in  the 
nests,  but  after  that  they  would  not  touch  it;  and  they  even, 
by  some  wonderful  instinct,  taught  their  young  ones  to  avoid 
if,  for  I  have  seen  the  old  birds  with  their  brood  seeking  for 
food  among  the  stable  manure  among  which  I  had  placed 
poisoned  Wheat,  and  not  touching  a  grain  of  it.  A  still  more 
striking  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  Sparrows,  I  have  this  moment 
heard  from  a  farmer,  a  neighbour,  not  at  all  of  a  romantic  turn 
of  mind. 

In  the  winter  of  1859  he  was  much  annoyed  by  hosts  of 
Sparrows,  and  although  not  a  Sparrow-destroyer  his  patience 
was  exhausted.  He  therefore  fed  them  abundantly  for  some 
eight  or  ten  days,  scattering  the  Wheat  under  an  old  Yew  tree, 
where  the  ground  was  free  from  snow.  They  came  regularly 
every  morning  to  be  fed,  and  became  almost  tame  as  they  flocked 
to  the  tree  on  hearing  his  whistle.  At  last  came  the  fatal  morn. 
The  strychuined  Wheat  was  strewed  under  the  tree  instead  of 
their  usual  supply  ;  they  commenced  to  eat  in  their  usual 
hearty  manner,  and  then  came  death  and  sickness.  Many  scores 
were  picked   up  dead,  the  ground   being  strewn  with   them ; 
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many  escaped  with  a  slight  attack  of  seeming  paralysis  and 
sickness,  having  perhaps  swallowed  only  a  single  grain.  They 
were  wise  enough  to  tell  their  neighbours,  and  no  more  poisoned 
Wheat  would  they  touch.  Iu  the  following  winter,  1860,  my 
neighbour  tried  the  same  "  dodge ; "  the  sparrows  came  or.  the  tree, 
looked  askew,  or,  as  my  neighbour  says,  "  cocked  their  eyes  at 
the  Wheat,"  and  walked,  or  rather  flew  off  to  consult  their 
friends.  The  result  was  they  came  in  numbers,  few  and  far 
between,  to  eat  the  sound  Wheat ;  and  at  the  allotted  time 
when  the  poisoned  Wheat  was  strewed  they  quitted  in  disgust, 
leaving  only  a  few  victims  which  were  either  too  hungry  or  too 
silly  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  their  experienced  friends. — 
Fbingilla. 

RABBITS  BARKING  YOUNG  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  was  very  much  chagrined  on  going  into  the  garden  one 
morning  lately  during  the  severe  frost  we  then  had  to  find  several 
fine  young  fruit  trees,  wall  as  well  as  standards,  barked  by  these 
vermin— m  particular  one  Green  Gage  Plum  fully  trained,  fan 
form,  very  healthy,  and  coming  into  bearing.  A  portion  of  the 
main  stem  about  8  inches  up  from  the  graft  barked,  several  of 
the  lower  branches  partially  so,  three  or  four  of  the  lower  badly  ; 
fruit-spurs  bitten  off,  and  points  munched  up.  I  know  you  will 
sympathise  with  me.  Wliat  am  I  to  do?  Cut  far  back  the 
lower  branches  I  anticipate  you  to  advise  ;  but  may  I  retain 
those  with  the  points  safe  ?  Will  the  tree  yet  thrive?  and  what 
appliance  would  you  recommend  me  for  the  main  Btem  and 
branches  retained?  On  seeing  the  state  of  matters  I  raised 
a  mound  of  earth  all  round  over  the  wounds  to  exclude  the  frost. 
Could  you  specify  anything  to  apply  to  the  steins  of  young  fruit 
trees  tbat  will  prevent  rabbits  barking  them  ?  as  they  must  have 
got  in  from  the  lower  part  of  the  garden  nnwalled — a  Beech- 
hedge  fence.  The  most  effectual,  though  expensive,  plan  would 
be  to  wire  it  all.  What  number  or  size  of  wire  is  most  useful, 
its  height,  and  what  would  be  the  best  mode  of  supporting  the 
wire  ? — An  Anxious  Inquires. 

[We  sympathise  with  you  most  sincerely  from  fellow-feelings. 
Rabbits  were  the  marplots  with  us,  and  we  are  quite  certain  that 
all  the  nasty-smelling  things  in  all  the  sewers  of  the  kingdom  or  out 
of  them  will  not  long  keep  back  a  colony  of  starving  rabbits  from 
gnawing  the  bark  of  trees  (rom  sheer  hunger,  and  another  colony 
of  these  vermin,  high  fed,  from  doing  it  from  sheer  wantonness. 
Nothing  is  effectual  against  rabbits  long  together  but  fencing 
them  off,  and  galvanised  wire  netting  18  inches  wide  would  be 
the  best,  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  and  along  a  hedge  that 
width  would  be  wide  enough.  The  wire  might  be  fastened  to 
stakes  or  iron  rods.] 


MANAGING  PLANTS    IN    A  WARDIAN  CASE. 

I  WISH  to  know  how  I  am  to  manage  my  Wardian  Case  ;  it 
has  four  sides  and  a  span  roof,  and  a  door  to  open  at  each  end. 
In  coming  from  London,  about  two  months  ago,  the  Case  was 
turned  completely  over,  and  the  Ferns  almost  buried.  I  re- 
stored them  as  well  as  I  could.  Some  are  doing  well ;  but  the 
earth  gets  covered  with  mildew,  and  most  of  the  Ferns  also.  I 
keep  the  Case  in  the  dining-room  window  ;  but  I  am  thinking  of 
moving  it  to  the  conservatory  as  being  warmer  for  it,  as  I  fancy 
it  is  damp  cold  that  affects  it.  Please  to  let  me  know  the  best 
treatment. — L.  J.  L. 

[It  is  want  of  air  and  sunlight  that  causes  your  Ferns  and  the 
soil  to  mildew  ;  or,  perhaps,  you  keep  the  soil  too  wet.  You 
had  better  take  the  Ferns  carefully  up  and  cover  the  balls  with 
soil  to  keep  them  moist ;  then  procure  some  nice  dryish  turfy 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  fibry  peat,  in  equal  parts,  mix  them 
thoroughly,  breaking  the  lumps,  if  any,  with  the  band,  but  do 
not  sift  the  compost ;  add  some  broken  pieces  of  charcoal  in 
proportion  of  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  Fill  the  Case  to 
the  proper  height  with  this  compost,  and  replant  the  Ferns  ;  if 
you  choose  you  may  place  a  few  pieces  of  pumice-stone  on  the 
surface — it  is  an  absorbent  of  damp.  Then  give  a  good  water- 
ing, and  keep  the  Case  close  for  a  day  or  two,  watching  that  the 
damp  is  not  excessive  ;  provide  for  giving  plenty  of  air  daily. 
The  small  door  at  each  end  is  not  sufficient  for  air  in  dark  damp 
weather  ;  the  whole  roof  ought  to  be  moveable,  so  that  it  could 
be  lifted  off  entirely  for  a  few  hours  once  a-week.  By  having 
such  a  roof  so  moveable  you  would  be  able  completely  to  dry  the 
inside  glass,  the  leaves  of  the  Ferns,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil ; 


and,  besides  that,  you  could  more  conveniently  have  access  to 
the  plants  to  water  and  to  take  away  decaying  fronds  aud  weeds, 
and  to  stir  up  the  surface  of  the  soil— all  necessary  operations  for 
plants  in  any  house  or  case,  whether  large  or  small. 

Till  the  plants  recover  from  their  slutting  and  have  made  fresh 
fronds,  your  conservatory  would  be  a  suitable  position  for  your 
Wardian  Case.  In  any  place  whenever  you  observe  dew  on  the 
glass,  it  is  a  sign  or  guide  to  you  to  give  air  directly  till  the 
inside  temperature  is  the  same  as  the  room  in  which  the  Case 
stands.  When  the  temperatures  are  equal  there  will  be  no 
deposit  of  moisture  on  the  glass.] 


HEATING  BY  GAS. 

Allow  me  to  ask  you  to  enlighten  me  as  regards  the  gas- 
burner  described  by  "  W.  X.  W.,"  iu  your  Journal,  p.  314-5. 
I  have  been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  using  iron-wire  gauze 
for  burning  gas  in  the  way  he  refers  to,  and  instead  of  a  ring  of 
jets,  simply  used  a  common  gas-tap  opening  upwards  in  a 
cylinder  of  wrought  iron  3  inches  in  diameter,  upon  the  top  of 
which  was  fixed,  in  a  ring  of  the  same  diameter,  the  wire  gauze, 
and  it  was  by  its  own  tightness  secured  externally  to  the  cylinder. 
I  found,  however,  that  the  heat  was  uncertain,  and  that  the  light 
occasionally,  perhaps  from  want  of  adjustment,  or  altering  the 
pressure  at  the  gasworks,  had  descended  to  the  tap  and  choked 
the  wire  gauze  with  soot.  I  have  now  come  to  the  point  which 
the  communication  of  "  W.  X.  W."  leaves  me  in  doubt  about. 
He  says  that  "  a  sheet  of  copper-wire  gauze  is  to  be  confined  in 
a  ring  or  belt  of  about  3  inches  circumference."  I  presume 
that  the  sheet  referred  to  will  be  1  inch  diameter.  "  The  belt 
is  about  3  inches  broad,  and  is  suspended  over  a  ring  of  jets." 
The  article  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  I  fear  that  justice 
will  not  be  done  to  his  careful  investigations  if  any  typographi- 
cal error  has  made  them  a  little  incomprehensible.— Edwabd 
Quikett. 

[The  word  "  circumference "  is  a  mistake,  it  ought  to  be 
3  inches  in  "  diameter."  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Quikett  for 
pointing  out  the  error.  I  have  once  or  twice  been  troubled  by 
the  light  descending  to  the  ring  of  jets  below  the  gauze,  and 
found  that  it  was  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  gauze  j  also,  from 
the  ring  over  the  gauze  not  being  tight,  and  in  one  case  from  an 
insufficiency  of  air.  Mr.  Quikett  ought  to  have  a  regulator  to 
cheek  irregular  pressure.  I  consider  it  absolutely  necessary, 
and  a  properly  constructed  one  will  effect  a  saving  of  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gas  consumed. — W.  X.  W.] 


PROPAGATION    OF    PLANTS    BY    THE 
MILLION. 

Having  been  much  interested  with  Mr.  Beaton's  Propagation 
for  the  Million,  in  your  Number  of  October  1st,  would  you 
kindly  answer  a  question  concerning  it  in  your  next  ?  Towards 
the  end  of  that  article  Mr.  Beaton  says — "  The  cases  would  be 
merely  upright  pots  without  bottoms,  and  I  could  use  them  con- 
stantly in  two  ways — put  some  of  my  best  seedlings  in  pots,  case 
and  putty,  and  put  them  on  water  ;  or  make  a  ring  with  the 
top  or  bottom  of  a  ease  on  the  south  border,  fill  within  the  ring 
with  cuttings,  put  the  ease  over  the  cuttings,  and  a  piece  of  glass 
over  the  top,  and  what  would  be  the  difference  between  that  and 
my  tops  and  bottoms?"  Now,  I  cannot  exactly  see  from  this, 
whether  the  piece  of  glass  on  the  top  is  to  be  fixed  air-tight  with 
putty,  or  merely  placed  loosely  on. — B.  Gr.  S. 

[Next  May  will  ,be  the  time  for  the  grand  movement,  when 
millions  of  pots  are  set  free  by  "  planting  out."  Then  all  the 
pots  which  are  to  hold  forth  plants  for  the  million  against  the 
best  gardeners  of  the  age,  will  be  each  put  inside  another  pot,  so 
as  the  rim  of  the  plant-pot  or  inner  one  rests  just  within  the 
mouth  of  the  outer  pot  and  no  more.  Then  the  rims  of  the  two 
pots  will  stand  the  fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  what  little  space 
is  left  open  between  the  two  rims  will  be  filled  by  a  bit  of  com- 
mon clay  about  the  size  of  a  child's  marble,  but  first  worked 
between  the  palms  of  the  hand  till  it  is  as  soft  and  pliable  as 
putty.  The  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  outer  pot  will  be  made 
double  the  usual  size  with  a  few  careful  strokes  of  the  hammer. 
But  the  aristocratic  way  of  doing  all  that  for  the  few,  wdl  be  to 
make  outer  pots  on  purpose  without  bottoms  at  all,  and  to  be 
all  glazed  inside  and  outside,  like  glazed  big  pipes  tor  drainage. 
These  bottomless  pots,  and  imitations  of  them,   are  to  be  the 
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grand  move  for  the  million  for  striking  all  sorts  of  things  under 
them  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  and  from  then  for 
Roses  and  ever  so  many  kinds  of  shrubs  and  woody  plants  and 
climbers  during  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter,  next 
spring  and  on  to  soft  summer-propagation  again,  and  the  bottom- 
less will  have  the  bottom  ends  uppermost,  and  a  loose  piece  of 
glass  and  no  putty  will  be  the  cover  to  keep  the  air  preity  tight 
within,  but  not  to  exclude  it  altogether— a  system  that  needs 
gardeners  to  look  after  it.  This  system  hardly  wants  looking 
alter,  only  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  oneself  from  always  looking 
to  it.] 


MUTILATING   YOUNG  FRUIT  TEEES. 

I  bought  some  young  Apples  and  Pears,  trained  and  standards, 
and  asked  the  party  from  whom  I  purchased  how  I  was  to  treat 
them.  He  told  me  to  take  a  little  off  the  point  of  all  the 
branches  ;  and  on  inquiring  the  object  of  what  appeared  to  me  a 
strange  proceeding,  causing  a  development  of  fruit-spurs  and  no 
wood,  he  said  it  was  to  encourage  the  wood-buds  at  the  base  of 
the  branches.  So  that  when  I  am  to  cut  back,  spring  come  a 
twelvemonth,  I  should  make  sure  of  plenty  of  wood.  I  bought 
previously  a  lot  of  fruit  frees  like  these,  finely  balanced,  and  cut 
back  agreeably  to  special  instructions  most  unwillingly.  They 
grew,  but  their  fine  shapes  were  gone.  I  have  moved  and  planted 
hardwooded  trees  ofteD,  and  never  put  a  knife  on  them,  they 
throve  finely.  Is  there  any  imperative  law  to  cause  this  mutila- 
tion of  fruit  trees  ?  What  would  be  the  result,  supposing  I  kept 
these  symmetrical  standard  beauties  as  they  are,  and  the  wall 
ones  nailed  on,  cutting  back  only  the  central  shoots  for  more 
wood  ?  Should  I  be  a  great  loser  by  such  a  cause  ?  Please  counsel 
— A  Gbeenhobn. 

[The  advice  to  cut  off  a  little  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  of 
trained  fruit  trees,  and  the  same  from  full-headed  standards  on 
their  being  removed  from  a  nursery  to  your  garden,  was  a  very 
good  advice,  but  the  reason  for  doing  it  was  against  all  reason. 
The  object  to  be  obtained  from  that  cutting  at  such  a  time  on 
such  trees,  was  merely  to  rule  the  balancing  powers  of  the  roots 
and  branches.  In  transplanting  young  healthy  trees  you  cannot 
get  every  fibre  of  roct  up  safe ;  there  must  be  loss  of  roots,  and 
most  people  would  think  that  an  advantage  for  fruit  trees,  but 
not  for  forest  trees.  If  your  trees  were  ours,  however,  we  would 
not  cut  off  one  inch  of  any  one  of  their  branches  ;  but  we  would 
mulch  the  ground  over  their  roots  before  the  hot  weather  eume 
in,  and  in  October,  1864,  we  would  take  every  one  of  them  up 
again  and  plant  them  in  the  same  places,  but  with  as  many  of 
the  roots  as  we  could  placed  nearer  to  the  surface.  We  never 
prune  and  plant  a  fruit  tree  or  bush  the  same  day,  or  the  same 
month.] 


NOTES   ON  A  FEW  TENDER  AQUATICS. 

In  order  to  grow  stove  water  plants  successfully,  a  house 
specially  devoted  to  the  purpose  is  requisite.  The  house  should 
have  a  tank  or  cistern  in  the  centre,  elevated  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  level  of  the  floor,  so  as  to  bring  the  smaller  plants 
the  tack  may  contain  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  The  water  should  be  heated  by  one  or  more  hot- 
water  pipes  carried  through  it,  so  as  to  maintain  the  water  at  a 
proper  degree  of  heat,  necessary  to  their  successful  growth. 
Indeed,  this  is  absolutely  essential  to  success,  for  if  the  roots  are 
subjected  to  continual  chills  failure  is  certain.  The  greenhouse 
species  are  more  hardy,  and  will  stand  a  little  rougher  treatment, 
but  the  more  steady  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which 
the  roots  are  placed,  the  more  certain  the  success,  and  the 
greater  the  perfection  to  which  the  plants  will  attain. 

Damasonit/h. — This  genus  contains  species  adapted  for  both 
the  stove  and  greenhouse.  D.  indicum,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  with  large,  broadly  cordate 
leaves  growing  out  of  the  water  ;  with  pretty  white  flowers,  of 
three  broad  petaloid  segments,  solitary,  and  on  stalks  rising 
about  a  foot  or  less  out  of  the  water.  They  appear  in  July  and 
August.  This  species  requires  stove  heat.  Another  species, 
D.  ovalifolium,  does  pretty  well  in  a  greenhouse,  and,  like  the 
last,  has  white  flowers  rising  to  about  the  same  height,  and 
appearing  in  June  or  July.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 
Both  species  should  be  grown  in  moderate-sized  pots  of  good 
loamy  soil,  and  be  placed  fully  a  foot  under  water.  They  are 
propagated  by  seeds  or  divisions  of  the  root. 


Ellobocabpus  olebaceits,  or  Water  Fern. — This  is  a  most 
beautiful  plant,  producing  elegant  fronds  of  upwards  of  2  feet  in 
height.  'Ihere  are  no  flowers,  but  the  fertile  fronds  usually  bear 
abundance  of  seeds  (spores).  The  fertile  or  seed-bearing  fronds 
are  more  finely  lacinated,  or  cut,  than  the  barren  fronds,  giving  it 
a  very  elegant  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  It 
should  be  grown  in  large  pots  of  loamy  soil,  and  set  in  com- 
paratively shallow  water.  The  readiest  mode  of  propagating  is 
by  division  of  the  root. 

Btblis  hnifloba. — This  is  a  greenhouse  perennial,  of  from 
5  inches  to  6  inches  in  height,  its  linear-lanceolate  leaves  beset 
with  glandular  hairs,  and  bearing  blue  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland.  A  good,  lightish  soil  suits  it  admirably,  with  the 
pots  not  more  than  half  immersed  in  water. 

Apcwogeton  cbispum  and  iioxostachyox  are  stove  species. 
They  are  bulbous-rooted,  small-growing  perennials.  The  first- 
named  of  these  is  the  dwarfer  of  the  two,  bearing  whitish  flowers 
in  July  or  August.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  A.  monostachyon 
lias  ovate  leaves,  and  produces  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pinkish 
hue,  in  a  spike  of  about  6  inches  in  height.  It  flowers  from 
August  to  the  end  of  September.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  Both  species  are  very  handsome.  There  are  two 
greenhouse  species  belonging  to  this  genus  well  deserving  of 
notice,  as  they  are  even  more  handsome  than  the  two  I  have 
named,  which  are  stove  species — viz.,  A.  angustifolium,  and 
A .  tlistacAj/on.  The  former  of  these  has  lanceolate,  erect  leaves, 
and  a  dichotomous  spike  of  white  flowers,  and  when  under 
proper  treatment  will  continue  to  bloom  nearly  the  whole 
summer.  The  other  species,  A.  dUtacfyon,  has  oblong  leaves, 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  produces  its  white 
fragrant  flowers  "for  nearly  three  months  in  summer.  The  two 
last  named  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  should 
be  planted  in  loamy  soil,  with  a  mixture  of  turfy  peat  earth,  in 
pretty  large  pots,  and  be  immersed  in  about  2  feet  of  water. 

Er/KTALE. — This  genus  is  allied  to  theNymphacea;.  E.ferox 
is  really  a  noble-looking  plant.  The  leaves  are  rotundo-ovate, 
floating,  varying  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  according  to 
the  luxuriousness  of  the  plant  The  Btalks  of  the  leaves,  as  well 
as  the  peduncles,  or  flower-stalks,  and  the  floral  envelopes,  are 
all  covered  with  stiff,  spiny  bristles.  The  flowers  are  of  a  reddish- 
pink  colour.  It  is  indigenous  to  China  and  the  East  Indies. 
To  grow  it  successfully  it  should  have  a  rich  soil ;  loam  with  a 
mixture  of  road  scrapings  grows  it  well.  It  should  be  placed 
well  down  in  the  water.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  the 
water. 

Oxalis  katans,  or  Floating  Wood  Sorrel,  succeeds  very  well 
in  a  greenhouse.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  seldom  exceeding  3  inches 
or  4  inches  in  height.  In  appearance  it  very  much  resembles 
the  common  Wood  Sorrel,  Oxalis  acelosella.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate,  the  leaflets  ot cordate,  or  inversely  heart-shaped.  Like 
the  common  Wood  Sorrel,  if  produces  white  flowers  till  late  in 
autumn.  It  may  be  grown  in  small  pots,  and  if  a  common 
flower-pot  saucer  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  pot  containing 
the  plant  set  into  it,  it  will  be  sufficient. 

What  more  I  have  to  say  on  aquatics  I  shall  reserve  for 
another  time. — J.  DrXN,  Harrock  Sail,  Lancashire. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  ICE  IN   STACKS   AND 
ICE-HOUSES. 

As  we  make  advances  towards  refined  civilisation,  so  do  our 
luxuries  become  necessary  to  existence ;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  more  striking  proof  of  this  than  the  demand  for  ice  in  the 
summer  months,  since  this  commodity  has  been  placed  within 
reach  by  the  facility  of  transit,  which  has  brought  the  solid 
crystal  blocks  of  Wenham  Lake  into  our  shop-windows  at  mid- 
summer— thus  making  it  common  to  all.  In  large  establish- 
ments in  this  country  the  demand  for  ice  is  much  on  the  increase, 
and  where  an  ordinary  ice-house  was  formerly  deemed  sufficient, 
two  are  now  filled,  and  these  are  aided  by  large  stacks  for  early 
use.  It  has  thus  become  an  important  part  of  the  gardener's 
business  to  secure  for  his  employer  an  ample  quantity ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  following  observations  connected  with  the  general 
management  of  ice  for  domestic  purposes  may  not  be  without 
interest. 

In  the  first  place,  the  source  from  whence  the  ice  is  to  be 
obtained  should  be,  if  possible,  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  kept 
perfectly  clear  from  weeds,  and  from  the  falling  leaves  of  trees, 
for  nothing  is  more  unsightly  than  dirty  ice.     The  water,  there- 
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fore,  from  which  ice  is  to  be  procured  for  family  use,  should 
neither  be  margined  nor  overhung  by  trees,  which  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  iu  preventing  the  surface  from  freezing,  by 
arresting  the  radiation  of  heat.  This  may  be  seen  any  frosty 
morning;  for  the  exposed  portion  of  a  pond  will  be  covered 
■with  ice,  whilst  that  which  is  sheltered  by  branches  will  not  be 
so.  Having  a  moderate  thickness  of  clear  ice,  we  will  suppose 
it  carted  to  the  ice-house,  where  it  should  be  minutely  broken 
up,  on  a  clean  and  solid  floor ;  it  cannot  be  too  finely  broken, 
and  should  be  most  closely  packed  and  well  rammed  down  in 
the  ice-house.  A  large  hoUBe  will  preserve  a  larger  quantity  (in 
proportion)  than  a  small  one,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  situation  be  a  thoroughly  dry  one.  We  find  it  best  also  to 
avoid  the  old  plan  of  using  straw  up  the  sides,  because  when  the 
material  gets  damp,  it  assists,  like  the  wet  blanket  of  the  hydro- 
path^ts,  in  wasting  the  body  and  hastening  the  departure  of 
the  patient.  There  is  an  American  plan,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  in  this  country,  at  Lord  Lilford's,  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  at  Lord  Jersey's,  in  Oxfordshire— on  the 
principle  of  getting  rid  of  humidity  ;  it  consists  in  having  a 
small  aperture  in  the  door  of  the  house,  to  open  and  shut  at 
pleasure,  with  a  corresponding  one  in  the  opposite  wall.  These 
doors  are  opened  every  night  and  closed  again  early  in  the 
morning,  thus  admitting  a  current  of  dry  cool  air,  and  carrying 
off  the  condensed  moisture,  which  would  hourly  be  exerting  its 
wasting  influence  on  the  ice.  The  accompanying  sketch  shows 
the  plan. 

Much  wasto  of  ice  is  occasioned  by  the  incautious  and  frequent 
opening  of  the  house.  This  is  to  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  ice- 
preservers,  which  are  now  much  in  request,  and  which  keep  the 
ice  for  several  days  without  waste.  The  house  should  always  be 
opened  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  main  points  to  attain  success  are,  to  get  clear  ice,  to  pound 
it  almost  to  powder,  and  to  secure  escape  for  accumulated 
moisture. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  ice-house  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  It  should  be  screened  from  the  powerful 
rays  of  the  sun  by  lofty  trees,  but  may  be  open  to  the  north, 
rather  than  overhung    by  their  branches,  which    prevents  the 


radiation  of  the  heat  which  the  roof  accumulates  in  hot  dry 
weather,  and  generates  a  dampness,  which  is  detrimental  how- 
ever occasioued. 

Ice-stacks  are  made  in  various  forms  and  of  different  dimen- 
sions, and,  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  carriage,  generally  near 
the  water,  upon  a  sloping  bank.  I  know  a  gentleman  who  does 
not  break  his  ice  for  stacking,  but  fills  up  the  interstices  with 
snow  and  water  ;  but  this  is  a  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  " 
practice,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  into  so  compact  and  6olid 
a  mass,  or  to  make  all  the  angles  unite,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 
At  Berkeley  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  there  is  no 
ice-house,  but  the  family  depend  for  a  large  consumption  entirely 
upon  an  immense  stack  of  two  hundred  loads,  which  is  annually 
stored  when  there  is  sufficient  frost  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 
The  stack  has  gone  on  for  many  years,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  fail.  The  situation  is  on  a  bank  opened  to  the  north, 
but  screened  by  trees  from  the  south.  A  platform  of  large  rough 
flag-stones  forms  the  foundation  upon  which  the  ice  is  broken 
and  piled,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  its  section  being  a 
triangle,  with  its  base  shorter  than  its  sides.  When  finished,  it 
is  covered  with  about  18  inches  of  thatch,  which  is  again  sur- 
rounded by  large  hurdles  thickly  thatched.  This  is  opened 
without  scruple  as  the  ice  is  wanted,  and  Mr.  M'Intosh,  the 
gardener  there,  says  he  would  not  advise  any  one  to  build  an 
ice-house;  but  it  is  a  work  of  great  cost  to  get  together  so  un- 
limited a  quantity  of  ice. 

From  all  I  have  been  able  to  collect  upon  the  subject  of  making 
ice-stacks,  I  think,  in  general,  that  they  may  be  regarded  rather 
as  useful  auxiliaries  than  as  substitutes  for  a  good  ice-house — I  say 
useful  auxiliaries,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  you  to  postpone  the 
opening  of  the  house  till  the  autumnal  months.  At  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  when  most  families  resort  for  a  short  time  to  their 
country  seats,  some  ice  is  wanted,  and  if  the  main  stock  is 
opened  its  wasting  is  much  accelerated. 

Th^re  should  always  be  a  provision  for  carrying  off  the  water 
which  is  collected  on  the  roof  of  an  ice-house,  as  it  should  never 
be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground  or  to  saturate  the  side  walls  ; 
the  best  situation  for  it  is  on  the  side  of  a  steep  and  dry  bank. 

Much   expense  in   the  construction   of  ice-houses  might  be 
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avoided  by  a  little  consideration  ;  the  common  practice  is  to 
build  them  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  this  form  allowing 
the  ice,  as  it  wastes,  to  sink  into  a  compact  mass.  They  may, 
however,  be  formed  square,  and  of  a  much  less  expensive  material 
than  bricks.  A  simple  wattling  of  wood,  just  to  prevent  the  ice 
from  touching  the  earth,  with  a  thickly-thatched  roof,  where  the 
other  conditions  which  have  been  mentioned  are  fulfilled,  are  all 
that  is  necessary.  Thus,  with  a  few  simple  and  comparatively 
cheap  and  rustic  materials,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  diffusion  of  heat  by  absorption  and  radiation, 
the  owner  of  a  villa  reidence  may  be  enabled  to  enjoy,  in  com- 
mon with  the  owner  of  the  princely  palace,  a  store  of  ice,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  such  will  soon  be  the  ease. 

If  the  hints  here  thrown  out  should  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting this  object,  the  writer  will  feel  that  his  attention  haB 
been  directed  to  a  useful  end. — II.  Bailey,  Nuneham  Park. 


NOTES  FROM  CUMBERLAND. 

May  I  trouble  you  with  the  following  remarks  and  ques- 
tions ?  I  am  very  fond  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  get  all  the  good 
hardy  ones  that  I  can  meet  with. 

I  happened,  in  turning  over  an  oM  volume  of  your  Cottage 
Gakdeheb,  to  see  a  most  flaming  description  of  Indigofera  dosera 
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(new  flowering  shrub),  ride  August  10,  1858,  page  291  :  you 
there  describe  it  as  4  feet  high  and  6  feet  round,  and  perfectly 
lardy,  certain  to  become  as  standing  a  dish  in  every  collection 
as  a  Rose.  I  now  find  by  looking  back  to  my  diary  of  that  date 
that  I  then  determined  to  get  it  when  available.  I  got  lists 
from  a  great  many  of  the  leading  firms,  and  never  could  find  it 
mentioned  until  looking  over  Carter's  seed  catalogue,  which  I 
received  last  night ;  it  is  therein  described  as  greenhouse  shrub, 
1  foot  high.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Paul,  where  you  saw  it,  might 
briefly  tell  us  whether  it  proved  hardy  or  not.  It  may  be  lost 
and  gone  since  your  notice. 

We  have  no  florist  or  dealer  in  ornamental  shrubs  in  this 
county— none  nearer  than  Edinburgh  or  Liverpool,  each  one 
hundred  miles  or  more  distant.  We  certainly  have  two  or  three 
very  fair  nurserymen,  as  far  as  Larches  and  Spruce  Firs  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  there  their  knowledge  of  arboriculture  ends.  I 
have  sometimes  ordered  a  plant  through  them,  and  invariably 
found  that  I  have  paid  at  least  six  times  the  proper  price,  and 
generally  got  the  wrong  article.  A  clerical  friend  of  mine,  the 
best  florist  in  the  country,  made  a  calculation  the  other  day,  and 
found  that  if  we  wanted  above  £5  worth  of  good  and  new  things, 
instead  of  buying  or  ordering  them  at  home,  we  could  save  a 
considerable  part  of  it  by  going  to  Dicksons  of  Edinburgh,  or 
any  other  good  firm,  there  enjoy  ourselves  for  a  day  or  two,  see 
all  the  best  and  useful  novelties,  and  bring  them  away  with  us. 
I  have  frequently  spent  several  pounds  going  after  plants,  which, 
when  I  found,  only  cost  a  few  shillings  ;  but  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion that  I  had  the  real  article,  besides  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  to  see  if  there  were  any  roots  or 
not,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not  always  the  case.  This  county 
is  rapidly  improving  with  respect  to  gentlemen's  seats,  &c.  In 
the  lake  district  handsome  villas,  belonging  to  retired  tradesmen, 
are  springing  up  like  Mushrooms.  I  have  visited  several  lately, 
and  they  all  have  to  get  their  shrubs  from  Skirving,  of  Liver- 
pool, or  Peter  Lawson,  or  Dicksons  of  Edinburgh;  certainly 
they  could  not  deal  with  more  liberal  or  better  people,  but  it  is 
a  long  way  off.  I  firmly  believe  that  any  enterprising  man 
starting  the  above  business  iu  Cumberland  would  make  an  im- 
mense fortune  (honourably)  in  a  very  short  time.  There  is 
a  rumour,  cerlaiuly,  that  a  very  large  and  excellent  firm  in  the 
seed  and  forest-tree  line  are  going  to  start  the  florist  and  orna- 
mental shrub  business,  and  sell  at  London  prices.  I  wish  this 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 

I  have  had  many  deabngs  with  Dickson,  Downie  &  Laird,  &c., 
and  have  always  met  with  the  greatest  liberality.  I  also  find 
that  any  novelty  got  from  the  north  does  better  here  than 
the  same  plant  from  the  London  or  south  country  establish- 
ments. 

About  two  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  the  train  along  with  me 
near  Edinburgh  had  a  bunch  of  a  plant  in  his  hand  which 
attracted  my  attention.  To  be  brief,  he  gave  it  to  me,  and  I 
transferred  it  to  my  button-hole.  He  called  it  Calceolaria 
violacea.  I  saw  nothing  like  a  Calceolaria  about  it;  but  I  men- 
tioned it  to  my  friend  Mr.  Alexander,  the  head  of  Dickson's 
house,  who  said  that  the  name  was  correct,  and  that  there  was 
then  a  splendid  plant  of  it  in  the  Experimental  Gardens  in 
Edinburgh.  I  understood  it  was  not  in  the  trade.  I  gave  half 
of  my  sprig  to  a  friend  as  I  passed  through  Carlisle.  Next  day 
I  stuck  mine  into  a  flower-pot  in  the  greenhouse,  it  struck  imme- 
diately, and  grew  amazingly  that  season  (this  was  about  May). 
Next  spring  it  began  to  stagger,  but  sent  up  several  suckers. 
Should  I  then  have  headed  it  down  ?  I  let  a  Baronet's  gardener 
in  this  part  grub  away  at  it  with  his  knife  for  a  sucker,  after 
which  mine  died  ;  and  he  either  lost  on  his  road  home,  or  forgot 
to  plant,  the  suckers,  so  I  have  entirely  lost  it.  I  have  never 
seen  it  advertised  in  any  list,  though  I  have  looked  for  it  very 
carefully.  Does  it  want  any  more  than  greenhouse  heat  ?  In 
an  old  Number  of  your  work,  I  last  night  stumbled  upon  a 
notice  of  it,  ride  page  308,  July,  1856,  "  Recollections  of  Raith." 
Any  account  of  its  treatment  would  much  oblige,  as  I  never 
saw  a  more  beautiful  or  useful-looking  plant. 

I  saw  some  of  your  correspondents  a  few  weeks  back  made  some 
inquiries  about  the  Osage  Orange.  I  sowed  some  seed  abou'  three 
years  ago,  some  from  Carter  in  pots  in  a  frame,  the  rest  from  Little 
and  Ballantyne,  of  Carlisle,  in  a  drill  like  Peas  ;  I  believe  every  one 
of  them  came  and  olfered  to  make  a  fine  hedge  very  soon.  The 
garden-door  being  left  open  some  hares  rushed  in  and  ate  the 
whole  row  clean  off;  I  had  then  no  gamekeeper,  and  had  a  great 
number  of  hares  running  about.  I  have  a  very  tine  plant  or  two 
four  years  old  against  a  wall ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever 


either  fruit  or  flower;  it  seems  perfectly  hardy  as  it  stool  our 
two  last  winters.  But,  certainly,  I  was  much  favoured,  all  my 
shrubs  being  buried  in  snow  for  eight  or  nine  weeks  last  winter. 
I  have  a  large  plant  of  Benthamia  fragifcra  in  the  greenhouse 
which  is  becoBiing  a  nuisance.  May  1  venture  to  plant  it  out 
next  spring  ?      I  should  like  to  see  it  fruit  as  described. 

If  these  remarks  are  not  too  tedious  and  troublesome  to  you 
I  should  like  to  ask  for  a  little  information  about  bulbs,  and,  at 
the  some  time,  communicate  their  progress  in  this  outlandish 
part  of  the  country. — Gkovse. 

P.S. — There  is  a  new  nut  now  in  our  fruit-shops  called  Sapucaia 
Nut,  stated  to  come  from  Mexieo,  about  an  inch  long,  taste 
something  between  a  Beech  nut  and  an  Almond  nut  ;  I  should 
think  too  oily  to  be  wholesome.  Scores  of  my  friends  have  been 
at  me  to  know  what  sort  of  tree  it  grows  on,  and  vote  that  1 
am  losing  my  faculties  because  I  cannot  tell  them  all  about  it. 

[We  know  little  more  of  the  Indigofera  than  what  is  noted  at 
the  page  you  refer  to.  We  would  advise  your  trying  a  packet 
of  seeds  from  Messrs.  Carter,  and  after  a  season's  growth  and 
keeping  the  plants  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  winter,  plant  out 
some  in  the  shrubbery  next  season,  some  against  a  wall,  and 
others  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  We  do  not  think  it  is 
at  all  common  to  find  country  nurserymen  overcharge  for  a  new- 
thing — in  fact,  the  price  ought  to  be  about  the  same,  with  the 
extra  price  of  carriage ;  and  then  there  would  be  the  difference 
of  retail  and  trade  price  to  make  amends  for  the  trouble — in  fact, 
as  a  general  rule,  respectable  country  nurserymen  supply  things 
at  the  same  price  as  the  holders  would  do,  and  frequently  when 
it  is  undesirable  to  have  a  number  of  small  bills,  it  is  best  to  get 
a  new  thing  in  this  way.  But  for  the  number  of  bills  it  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  desirable  to  get  it  at  once  from  the  holder ; 
but,  even  then,  if  there  be  a  great  demand,  we  must  be  satisfled 
with  less  than  getting  pots  so  full  of  roots  as  to  show  themselves 
at  the  bottom !  We  wish  all  our  metropolitan  tradesmen  the 
fullest  success ;  but  we  cannot  help  wishing  the  same  to  all 
country  nurserymen.  And  altogether  we  believe  that  on  the 
whole  each  and  every  one  of  them  are  anxious  to  do  the  best 
for  their  customers,  because  all  intelligent  people  are  aware  that 
honesty  in  such  matters,  a3  in  all  others,  is  the  best  policy. 
Time  with  all  such,  whether  in  town  or  country,  is  money's 
worth,  and  therefore  we  are  glad  that  so  many,  like  our  eorre- 
si  ondent,  give  a  little  order  to  compensate  for  the  time  of  a  sight 
and  attendance.  For  ourselves  we  would  visit  nurseries  ofteuer; 
but,  because  we  buy  or  can  purchase  little,  we  do  not  feel  it 
right  to  rob  tradesmen  of  their  time  for  nothing.  So  much  is 
this  looked  at  that  some  who  grow  for  market  never  wish  to  see 
a  visitor  on  their  premises. 

The  Calceolaria  used  to  be  common  enough ;  it  is  a  fine  thing 
— quite  a  mass  of  small  flowers.  Tour  plant  ought  to  have 
bloomed  in  April  and  May,  and  then  you  should  either  have 
struck  cuttings  or  sown  seeds.  We  have  seen  it  frequently 
since  it  was  noticed  at  Raith,  but  not  for  two  or  three  years. 
We  think,  most  likely,  that  the  digging  after  the  Biickers  des- 
troyed the  plant.  The  greenhouse  is  quite  warm  enough  for  it. 
We  should  judge  it  was  best  treated  ts  a  biennial — grown  one 
season  and  flowered  the  next. 

Try  Benthamia  fragifera  against  a  wall,  and  cover  with  moss 
at  the  roots,  and  put  branches  over  the  top  in  winter. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  and  receive  the  information  about 
bulbs,  when  convenient. 

Leeyfhis  allaria,  says  Dr.  Hogg'in  his  "  Vegetable  Kingdom," 
is  a  tree  60  feet  high,  and  produces  the  Nuts  called  Sapucaia 
Nuts,  which  may  of  late  years  be  frequently  met  with  iu  the 
fruiterers'  shops  of  this  country ;  in  Brazil  they  are  called 
Jaca-pucaya.  The  fruit  is  very  hard,  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
and  furnished  with  a  lid,  which  falls  off  when  it  is  ripe,  and  the 
dry  pulp  and  seeds  also  fall  out ;  but  the  pot,  or  capsule,  fre- 
quently hangs  on  for  two  years  afterwards.*  Each  of  these 
capsules  contains  a  number  of  Nuts,  which  are  about  V.  inch  or 
2  inches  long,  slightly  curved  and  grooved,  being  in  shape  some- 
what like  a  small  Girkin  Cucumber,  but  of  a  light  brown  colour. 
The  shell  is  soft,  and  the  kernel  is  very  mild,  mellow,  with  a  sort 
of  cream  or  custard  flavour,  and  may  be  eaten  either  raw  or 
roasted.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  easily  separable  into  distinc 
layers  by  breaking  it,  and  then  the  layers  divide  so  neatly  from 
each  other  that,  when  separated,  they  have  the  appearance  of 
satin  paper." 

You  are  quite  right  in  considering  them  very  indigestible,  so 

*  It  is  called  Monkey-Pot  on  account  of  its  shape. 
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uracil  so  that  if  eaten  uncooked  they  are  apt  to  cause  headache 
and  giddiness.  Koasted  they  are  less  injurious.  They  are  im- 
ported   exclusively  from  Para.] 


CUCUMBERS   INJURED  BY  FUMIGATING. 

I  am  growing  some  winter  Cueumhers  on  hot-water  tanks  in 
a  hause  with  a  roof.  I  have  them  back  and  front.  I  ridged  them 
out  on  the  8th  of  November.  A  few  days  alter  I  perceived  thrips 
on  them.  I  had  them  fumigated  twice  a-week  with  tobacco- 
pa  pc  for  the  first  month,  which  did  them  no  harm.  The  next 
Srmigation  they  got,  I  perceived  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  plants, 
which  had  beached  highest,  injured;  they  were  as  if  they  were 
scorched.  I  wish  to  be  particular.  The  tobacco-paper  was  in 
an  open  pot,  and  the  material  it  was  ignited  with  was  char- 
coal. I  questioned  the  boy  who  fumigated,  who  said  he  did  not 
let  it  blaze.  Seeing  in  your  Journal  that  brown  paper  was  a 
good  tiling  to  light  tobacco  with,  I  tried  it,  and  found  it  did 
well  I  was  80  much  afraid  that  I  went  into  the  house,  and  saw 
it  done,  and  kept  the  smoke  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
plant  that  was  directly  over  the  pot  by  scattering  it  with  a  fan. 
A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  fumigate  again.  I  happened 
to  hare  some  cocoa-nut  fibre  that  I  took  out  of  some  Cocoa-nuts. 
Not  having  brown  paper,  I  tried  this,  and  found  it  would  not 
blaze.  I  got  it  ready  in  my  pot,  and  put  the  tobacco-paper  in 
on  it.  I  got  the  boy  to  come  in  with  me  ;  he  blew  it,  and  I,  as 
a  precaution,  fanned  the  smoke  to  keep  it.  from  striking  too 
strongly  the  leaves  overhead.  The  next  morning  I  syringed 
with  tepid  water.  The  day  became  bright,  and  I  noticed  the 
plants  to  flag,  and  perceived  two  or  three  of  the  front  plants 
many  of  the  leaves  very  much  injured,  quite  blotched,  and 
more  of  the  edges  of  them  crisp,  and  one  in  particular,  the 
furthest  from  where  we  fumigated,  the  most  injured.  I  wish  to 
mention  that  the  back  ones  were  not  in  the  least  touched. 
Could  it  have  been  that  I  did  not  syringe  them  enough,  or  that 
the  day  was  bright  and  they  wanted  water  ?  Or  was  it  in  the 
first  instance  the  charcoal,  and  in  the  second,  was  it  the  cocoa-nut 
fiber  ?  I  wish  to  mention  that  in  my  house  tlie  heat  at  night 
averages  from  56°  to  62°,  in  the  day  65°  to  75°,  as  far  as  I  have 
gone  this  season,  with  ventilation  by  a  pipe  that  passes  through 
the  bed  with  three  escapes,  and  the  ridge  of  the  roof  opens  when 
required.  On  the  former  occasion  the  back  plants  were  not 
inj  ured :  I  thought  it  aroce  from  their  not  being  so  much  grown 
as  those  at  the  front ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  are  as  high  as 
some  of  the  parts  injured  on  the  front  plants.  It  was  all  the 
large  and  older  leaves  that  suffered;  the  young  ones  are  not 
the   least  touched. — P.  Kirby. 

[The  roots  must  not  touch  the  tank,  cr  you  will  have  the 
leaves  flag  whenever  the  sun  comes  out.  All  plants  are  more 
tender  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and,  therefore,  will  stand 
smoking  less.  The  younger  leaves  as  having  more  vitality  will 
suffer  least.  We  would  always  use  tobacco  instead  of  paper  in 
winter.  If  burued  in  a  pot  or  any  other  vessel  the  top  should 
be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  loosely  put  on  of  damp  moss,  so 
that  the  smoke  shall  be  cool  before  it  reaches  the  plants.  The 
plants  against  the  back  wall  would  not  be  so  liable  to  suffer  as 
those  near  the  glass.  When  the  thrips  were  first  noticed,  it 
would  be  the  best  plan  to  catch  them  and  kill  them.  This  is  not 
difficult  to  do,  as  they  invariably  congregate  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  under  leaves.  A  lad  with  quick  eyes  would  soon  clear  all 
the  leaves  by  daubing  the  point  of  a  wet  finger  on  each  jumping 
rascal,  and  thus  squeezing  them.  You  may  do  the  same  by 
sticking  them  into  a  damp  piece  of  sponge.  They  require  fre- 
quent smoking  to  destroy  them.  After  smoking,  the  plants 
should  be  shaded  from  sun  for  several  days.] 


SOWING  CATTLE   CABBAGES. 

Yotr  recommend  sowing  the  seed  of  the  Drumhead  Cabbage 
and  others,  and  then  planting  the  seedlings  out.  To  save  all 
the  trouble  of  watering  and  planting,  I  have  always  dropped  the 
seed  on  the  top  of  the  balk,  as  I  do  Mangold  seed,  with  this 
difference — I  make  my  man  take  the  seed  in  a  teacup,  and  beg  of 
him  to  keep  his  fingers  dry,  and  endeavour  to  drop  only  three 
or  four  seeds  on  the  surface,  and  then  just  give  it  a  rub  or  a 
gentl  scratch  with  the  finger,  and  then  stride  on  a  good  yard 
and  drop  in  three  or  four  more.  In  this  way  a  man  will  stride 
over  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  a  day.     The  seed  cannot  be  put 


in  too  shallow— just  covered  is  enough.  The  probability  is  they 
will  all  grow,  and  when  5  inches  or  6  inches  high  I  single, 
leaving  the  two  best  plants,  and  after  a  time  remove  the  weaker 
of  the  two,  and  you  will  have  fine,  strong  plants  with  leaves 
feathering  from  2  inches  or  3  inches  from  the  earth,  instead  of 
long-legged  Cabbages  tumbling  all  manner  of  ways.  The  plants 
should  be  3  feet  asunder  every  way  if  possible.  If  the  laud  is 
well  manured  you  will  have  immense  Drumheads,  without  any 
check  by  transplanting.  1  have  tried  this  way,  and  it  is  a  good 
one  for  all  winter  greens.  At  page  38  you  say  the  longest-kept 
Mangold  you  ever  knew  was  twelve  months.  A  friend  of  mine 
kept  a  Margold  Wurtzel  three  years  in  a  cellar  pretty  good,  but 
shrivelled,  not  rotten.  He  examined  it  every  Christmas-day. — 
\V.  Johnson,  Wattington  Cottage,  near  Downham  Market. 


HAMILTON  PALACE   GARDENS. 

Extensive  operations  have  been  going  on  here  within  the 
last  twelve  months.  New  and  commodious  kitchen  gardens 
have  been  laid  out,  and  two  very  large  ranges  of  forcing-houses 
have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Gray,  horticultural  builder,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea.  The  upper  range,  consisting  of  six  vineries  and 
two  Peach-houses,  some  370  feet  length  in  all,  are  pretty  well 
completed ;  while  the  lower  range,  comprising  pineries  and 
Peach-cases,  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  upper  one,  are  faBt 
approaching  completion,  and  from  the  sloping  character  of  the 
ground  presents  a  coup  cVozil  of  imposing  magnificence.  The 
interior  of  the  houses  shows  at  once  their  extreme  commodious- 
ness,  horticultural!;  speaking,  more  of  which  at  some  future 
period  ;  while  the  workmanship  gives  evidence  of  strength, 
durability  and  neatness,  reflecting  considerable  credit  on  the 
unwearied  exertions  and  skill  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  seems 
anxious  that  the  noble  house  of  Hamilton  should  have  a  garden 
in  the  brtadest  sense  of  the  term  in  keeping  with  their  spacious 
mansion  and  extensive  demesne. 

The  former  gentleman  who,  hy  the  way,  was  once  a  gardener, 
anxious  to  have  a  social  evening's  enjoyment  among  the  fraternity, 
invited,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  numerous  gentle- 
men both  in  the  "trade"  and  profession  to  inspect  his  labours ; 
and  the  invitation,  as  might  be  supposed,  extending  over  a 
considerable  circle  of  country,  was  generally  responded  to, 
and  all  expressed  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  what  they 
had  seen. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Gray  remarked,  he  was 
exceedingly  glad  to  be  honoured  with  the  company  of  so  many 
first-class  gardeners.  And  in  reviewing  his  past  life  he  further 
remarked  that  he  was  journeyman  at  Coltness,  then  but  a  very 
obscure  place ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  had  three  fellow  com- 
panions. One  died  comparatively  young  in  Australia,  the  other 
now  lays  in  the  churchyard  of  Arundel  (George  McEwen),  and 
the  third  was  a  guest  at  that  table — Mr.  Shearer,  Tester.  He 
attributes  his  own  success  not  so  much  to  his  own  abihties, 
"for  he  never  could  work  a  rafter  in  his  life,"  as  to  watching  his 
opportunity — biding  his  time.  Take  cognisance  of  this,  young 
men,  that  tact,  perseverance,  and  probity,  often  make  a  humble 
aspirer  a  really  successful  man. — J.  A. 


WORK  FOR    THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Artichokes,  Globe,  sow  in  heat,  and  transplant  into  boxes,  to 
be  finally  planted  out  in  April  in  deeply-trenched  and  well- 
manured  ground.  Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  make  preparations 
for  planting  them.  Rich  manures  to  be  given,  as  they  abound 
in  nitrogen.  Capsicums,  seeds  to  be  sown  in  pots,  and  placed  in 
heat.  Carrots,  if  a  sowing  haB  not  yet  been  made  it  should  now 
be  done  on  a  slight  hotbed,  and  covered  with  hoops  and  mats, 
or  a  frame,  which  may  be  removed  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  if 
wanted  for  other  purposes.  A  little  Cauliflower  seed  may  be 
sown  on  the  same  bed.  Kidney  Beans,  a  crop  now  sown  in 
small  pots,  and  when  of  sufficient  size  planted  into  a  large 
pit  where  a  command  of  heat  can  be  had,  will  produce  more 
abundantly  than  those  in  pots.  The  introduction  of  the 
red  spider  into  the  forcing-house  will  also  be  avoided  by  adopt- 
ing this  plan.  Keep  those  in  pots  well  watered.  Mushrooms, 
beds  for  early  crops  should  now  be  made  ;  the  horse-droppings 
must  be  previously  well  worked  to  prevent  their  attaining  a 
burning  heat.  Keep  the  dung  well  beat  down  at  the  time  of 
making.     Peas,  when  the  weather  will    permit,   draw   a   little 
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earth  to  the  early  crops,  which  will  n0w  be  on  the  move;  and 
if  Weak  inclement  weather  prevails,  they  will  be  benefited  by  the 
.heltei  of  a  few  fir  branches  stuck  on  the  bleak  side.  Continue 
slut   wlieTmf'antdrtCh,  °PP°*™*™  for  the  destruction  of 

amnn.Tt H    '  Pt  d0W"'  WU1   S00n   coramit   »*   raT»ges 

amongst  the  young  crops.  ° 

_      .  FLOWEH    GARDEN. 

During  fine  weather  like  the  present  regulate  herbaceous 
pants,  reduce  Phloxes,  &c,  where  they  require  it  and  re 
pant  them  after  well  digging  the  grou/d, 7ak  „g  care  not  to 
plant  them  too  thick  y  Where  tree  Peonies  are  not  growing 
freely,  much  good  might  be  done  by  taking  them  up  cfreful"/ 
and  digging  holes  from  3  feet  to  3*  feet  deep  and  from  4  fit  to 

0  feet  wide,  to  be  filled  with  a  comport  of  well-decomposed  dung 
hTl'lT    T      ?  6qUal   Pr°P°rti»^-     "  the  bottom  is  wet! 

should  be  drained,  as  stagnant  water  is  certain  to  destroy  1  hen- 
long  fleshy  roots  Where  choice  shrubs  are  not  growin/v  io  - 
ous  y  examine  the  roots,  and  if  they  are  not  in  itelthv  Mate 
furl .out and  trench  around  the  extremities  of  the  roots  an  Ire.' 
p  ace  with  fresh  sod  suitable  for  the  sort  of  tree  or  shrub  As 
there  is  no  appearance  of  frost,  Moss,  Provence,  and  other  ,aro"v 
Roses  may  now  be  pruned.  Cut  out  as  much  of  the  old  wood 
H e It  CiZTnn,enttl7Prd'  ?,d  Sh0rleu  back  Toung  wood  to 
SLted nowT^  bUdS-  T1,e  S00Uer  t,lat  aU  *°™  a'-e 
Exit ' Tr,  ht  '  ^°ept  the  m0re  tender  Chinese  ki"ds. 

JS, t h  «  '  and. CUt  ,°Ut  aU  dead  wood  from  tl«  "^H 

pruning  such  as  require  it  with  a  knife,  or  mallet    or  chisel    but 
nc .with  a  saw   unless  the  cut  is  made'  very  smooth af  e  waid 
Boll,  sweep,  and  clean  gravel-walks  as  often  as  practieab le?   Weed 
Box,  Gentian,  and  other  edgings  in  mild  weather. 

tj,      ..        .  FRUIT   GAEDEX. 

wJkT,  d,?  '"  e"ery  Part'  Wiethe  weather  is  mild,  both  against 

removed   and  some  manure0  forked  In  aboV^root's    IhS 

„  ,  8TOTE. 

''•°utwith°ut  disturbing  the  ball  of  earth  around  their  roots 

GREENHOUSE   AND    CONSERVATORY 

bgrretyZrbltoLa9  ^^   t0  P™du<*  «-   *Sffi 

01  ur,         ,  PITS   AND    THAMES. 

n   heaf  Lcth'^T  **  P°V'  ^  pick  off  »,ld»d  ^  PI™  ' 
be  mmie  or  end  fe'P  "^  ?nd  ^ea>  *°  P<*  off  about 
last  October  wTu   n„w  he  fiiT'     Ca/c.eolari'»'  ■**  "ere  put  in 

well  rooted "to  be  placed  in    to"/  P°  t,Df  ,°ff'  and  B  a"-V  «  "ot 
gentle  heat       Pl„,     •     i      stofe-Pots.  a"d  introduced  to   a  very 

makefin  ashowf  ,:n;^r»h!hrari0US  90HS  °f  Sal™*'  '>-y 
the  various  sorts  of  o„n;  *"  ln  autum«-     The  sooner 

.hould"?po«edoff  ..   ^on8aa",lStr,1Ck  T^  ^  ;   ** 
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covered  with  leaf  mould  or  any  other  light  soil.  Sow  seed  of 
Thunbergia  Phlox  Drummondi,  Rhodanthe  Mangleeii  Salni- 
glossis,   and  other  such  annuals  which  require  to  be  cultivated 

border'  ""^  '"^   bef°re  ^  pla"'ed   0Ut   in  ,he  °Pe° 

W.  IvEAXE. 

DOINGS   OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
TH  heeled  and  trenched  in  frosty  mornings,  and  turned  over 
ridges  previously  turned  up  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  frost  and 
air.  Examined  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  &c.  Removed  the  re- 
mainder of  Cauliflowers  housed  in  autumn  for  winter  use,  and 
nut  them  in  a  shed,  the  dozen  or  so  left  being  scarcely  worth  the 
rouble  of  protecting,  and  Snow's  Broccoli  is  knotting  nicely  in 
the  quarter,  with  a  little  stubble  beside  it  ready  to  throw  over  it 
on  a  trosty  night.  Kept  mice  from  Peas  by  a  thick  cover  of 
barley  awns.  Chopped  furze  is  better  still,  when  it  can  begot. 
Stirred  up  soil  with  a  stick  in  Radish-bed.  Packed  up  leaves 
round  Cueumber-frame.  Placed  more  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale  in 
the  Mushroom-house  ;  earthed  up  small  bed  that  had  a  good 
portion  of  dry  sods  chopped  with  it,  to  help  and  dry  it,  the 
dung  of  aU  kinds  being  apt  to  be  too  wet  at  this  season.  Dry 
straw  cut  or  chopped  into  inch-lengths  is  good  for  the  same 
purpose  Mushrooms  have  been  plentiful  euough,  but  our 
shallow  beds,  individually,  have  seemed  to  bear  freely  for  a 
shorter  time  than  usual  this  season,  which  I  attribute  "to  not 
having  so  many  droppings  as  before.  In  this,  however,  I  may  be 
wrong  I  have  also,  to  a  great  extent,  given  up  surfacing  the 
beds  before  earthing  them  with  thick  cowdung  a  little  dried. 
Ihere  was  a  complaint  that  the  Mushrooms  were  so  thick  and 
nesny  that  there  were  no  means  of  cooking  them  thoroughly,  so 
as  to  get  the  centre  as  tender  as  the  outsides.  Gave  pfentv  of 
air  to  Cauliflowers,  Ac,  unless  in  frost.  Fraser's  Plain-leaved 
ia  avian  Endive  is  still  standing  well,  having  received  only  a 
little  protection  in  severe  weather.  What  is  under  the  dry 
stubble  and  leaves  is  in  excellent  order.  Blanched  Turnip-tops 
ore  not  so  much-cared  for  this  season,  as  there  is  plenty  of  all 
green  stuff  as  yet. 

FRCIT  GARDEN. 
Pruned  Apples,  Plums,  Ac,  what  little  they  needed  after 
nipprag-in  m  summer.  Pruned  and  nailed  hardier  fruit  trees 
Looked  over  Strawberries  in  pots.  Damped  Vines,  Ac  Syringed 
Peach  trees  in  first  house,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Gave  fresh  soil  to  some  old  Cherry  trees  that  were  becoming 
exhausted  from  heavy,  continuous  bearings,  and  a  little  rich 
compost  to  Pears,  Apples,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries  that  were 
planted  last  year,  applying  it  now  as  a  top-dressing.  Whenever 
the  birds  le3,n  to  touch  the  buds,  will  smother  them  with  soot 
and  lime  made  into  a  wash  with  soapsuds,  and  applied  thickly 
with  an  old  syringe,  having  just  as  much  clay  in  it  as  to  make 
it  stick  to  the  bushes  pretty  well.  Sowed  Melon  seed  in 
Uucumber-bed. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT  IN-DOORS. 
Potted  Gloxinias,  Ac.  Now  is  the  time  to  assist  Gardenias 
witli  moist  heat,  alike  to  encourage  growth,  swell  the  buds,  and 
destroy  the  insects.  All  plants  of  a  hardy  character,  whether 
shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  or  bulbs,  that  have  been  treated  to  a 
hotbed,  should  be  gradually  hardened  before  being  moved  to  the 
greenhouse  or  sitting-room,  and  the  heat  when  given  should  be 
applied  gradually.  We  have  seen  hardy  plants  brought  in  frosted 
and  placed  at  once  in  a  hotbed,  which  is  just  about  as  wise  as 
putting  frozen  Cabbages,  or  a  frozen  leg  of  mutton  into  boiling 
water.  Most  plants  must  be  kept  rather  still  at  this  season,  and 
heat  regulated  according  to  the  amount  of  light,  and  that  has 
not  been  much  lately.  The  greenhouse  should  be  watered  with 
care,  and  just  enough  given  to  prevent  Camellias  and  other 
(lowering  things  from  throwing  their  buds.  Removed  a  lot  of 
Salvias,  Primulas,  &c,  and  replaced  with  Cinerarias,  spring 
flowers,  and  Geraniums  coming  on,  keeping  the  house  as  vet  cool 
and  airy,  and  thus  preventing  the  appearance  of  damp,  &3. 

Out  of  doors,  in  pits,  &c,  bedding  plants  have  had  plenty  of 
air  and  light  after  the  frost  went,  pulling  the  lights  off  Cal- 
ceolarias, Ac,  in  fine  days  -,  and  when  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
ram,  giving  air  back  and  front,  but  so  as  to  keep  'the  damp  out. 
-the  Calceolarias  inserted  in  October  are  with  all  this  care 
getting  rather  thick,  and  I  do  not  want  to  thin  them  out  for 
another  month  if  possible.  The  late  vinery  being  now  cleared, 
will  have  the  Peach-house  emptied  of  all  the  common  Geraniums', 
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the  small  plants  of  the  variegated  ones  being  left  to  grow  bigger, 
and  those  from  the  Peach-house  will  cram  the  vinery  from  back 
to  front  stages,  floor,  and  altogether ;  each  and  everything  in 
that  way,  except  Calceolarias,  which  will  be  all  the  better  if  they 
never  see  or  feel  fire  heat.  This  sets  frames,  &c.,  at  liberty  for 
some  time  and  for  propagating,  and  these  bedding  plants  will 
be  easier  kept,  where  a  little  fire  heat  can  be  given  than  by 
covering  out  of  doors.  Some  of  the  forwardest  Pelargoniums 
will  also  be  moved  to  the  same  place. 

Our  Carinas  were  considerably  frosted  last  autumn,  but, 
standing  on  the  floor  of  a  house,  they  seem  to  be  growing  again 
well.  They  did  not  make  such  good  foliage  last  year  as 
they  usually  do ;  but  several  varieties  of  Ricinus  Palma  Christi 
made  splendid  leaves  ;  and  for  a  central  plant  or  solitary  speci- 
mens a  correspondent  lately  did  not  say  a  word  too  much  in 
their  praise.  Seeds  should  be  sown  next  month  (February),  so 
as  to  have  the  plants  potted  off  and  strong  before  May. 

In  the  pleasure-ground,  turfing,  sweeping,  rolling,  &c,  so  as  to 
keep  all  nice. — R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so   doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Sfc."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
"We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same   sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communications.     Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Monthly  Calendar  (  W.  Hilne).—\\rQ  try  to  please  everybody  as  well  as 
we  can,  but  if  we  were  to  have  two  calendars  it  would  take,  up  too  much 
room.     We  think,  however,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  operations  done 
about  London  in  February  will  be  done  time  enough  in  Lancashire  in  March. 
We  think  that  one  of  the  "Manuals"  would   suit  monthly  readers  best. 
Although  we  do  not  see  our  way  clearly  to   comply  with  your  request  at 
present,  we  will  keep  it  in  mind. 

Large  Geraniums  in  Pots  {H.  B.}. — We  have  no  personal  experience  of 
the  pastils  you  name.  We  generally  are  a  little  shy  of  most  new  things 
until  we  have  tried  them  by  degrees.  See  what  is  said  to  P.  Kirby  about 
smoking.  See  answer  to  correspondent  last  week  as  to  Mr.  Fish's  large 
Geraniums.  The  pots  are  some  14  inches.  The  object  is  to  get  from  them  a 
great  mass  of  bloom  all  the  summer,  and  hence  they  are  merely  kept  alive  in 
'winter.  In  your  case,  to  get  a  good  show  in  winter  you  could  not  do  better 
than  the  plan  you  adopt.  As  a  general  rule,  the  large  and  horseshoe  kinds 
answer  best  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Fish's  plants  are  Tom  Thumbs.  But  for 
the  room  in  winter  he  would  have  more  of  them. 

Layering  Apple  Trees  [C.  H.  W.).— We  have  nogreatnotion  of  layering 
such  trees,  though  a  few  kinds  may  do  well.  For  ourselves,  if  ringing  at  all 
we  would  take  off  a  ring  of  bark  1  inch  wide  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  the  sap 
would  enable  us  to  do  so,  and  tie  a  piece  of  calico  or  paper  over  the  part. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  be .  an  to  expand  we  would  lay  the  pai  t  in  a  pot  of  soil, 
and  remove  it  as  soon  as  it  was  supplied  with  roots.  Where  this  plan  would 
not  suit,  or  be  apt  to  make  the  shoot  to  craek,  we  would  merely  remove  the 
bark  on  one  side  and  twist  the  shoot,  or  perhaps  slit  it  up  the  middle,  and 
place  a  pebble  or  a  bit  of  wood  between  t.e  slits  to  prevent  them  coming 
together  again.    You  will  no  doubt  thus  obtain  very  dwarf  trees. 

Peach  Trees  Shedding  their  Blossom-buds  {R.  J.  W.).—  There  is 
nothing  so  likely  to  cause  this  as  the  trees  being  allowed  to  become  too  dry  in 
the  autumn,  and  then  to  have  had  a  free  watering  at  once.  If  that  watering 
jS  needed  it  should  be  given  by  degrees  by  making  holes  in  the  soil. 

Cyclamen  vernum  {Rale sleigh}.— Tour  Cyclamen  is  the  true  vernum  at 
last,  having  the  leaves  of  persicum  very  nearly  and  the  flowers  of  coum,  but 
much  larger  and  much  lighter.  But  have  your  "roots,"  the  family  crest 
first  mentioned  by  Sweet  in  his  "  British  Flower  Garden,"  vol.  i.,  plate  9, 
thus — "Thu  leaves  and  flowers  are  produced  on  a  kind  of  short  flat  stem  that 
branches  from  the  tuber,  not  directly  from  the  crown  of  the  tuber,  as  in 
persicum  and  coum."  Our  individual  tuber  of  vernum  has  this  family  crest, 
but  the  crest  went  blind  before  we  had  it.  After  that  another  "  short  flat 
stem  "  has  been  made  from  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  old  tuber,  and  that 
is  now  in  seed — two  pods,  but  yet  very  small  ones.  Mr.  Beaton  would  be 
particularly  obliged  for  a  tuber  from  you,  and  one  pod  of  its  seeds  if  it  sets 
with.  you.  He  thinks  the  family  crest  of  vernum  may  have  been  the  result 
ol  extreme  old  age  in  the  bulb  from  which  Sweet  drew  his  description. 
That  bulb  was  under  Sweet'3  own  management  at  Colville's  nursery,  and 
bloomed  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1821;  but  Sweet  put  all  his  bulbs  and 
tubers  up  on  dry  shelves  in  their  balls,  and  mostly  out  ot  pots  while  at  rest : 
therefore  his  vernum  flowering  three  months  later  than  it  did  in  Miller's 
time,  or  in  Gordon's  practice,  or  in  our  own  experience,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  new  race  of  Cyclamens  obtained  by  .Mr.  Atkins  between  coum  and 
persicum  have  now  sported  into  a  large  family  of  many  shades  and  tints, 
and  some  are  as  like  vernum  as  can  be,  except  the  family  mark  of  producing 
leaves  and  flowers  on  a  short  blunt  spur  above  the  tuber. 

Orchids  (If.  II.  AT.}.—  Any  of  the  first-rate  nurserymen  who  advertise  in 
our  columns  can  supply  ;  on.    We  cannot  recommend  any  one. 


Hexagon  Garden  Netting  (/.  C.  C.).— Mr.  Haythorn  lives  at  Notting- 
ham.    His  advertisement  is  in  our  Journal  to-day. 

Cutting  Down  Sickly  Hollies  (Tf*.  X.  IK.).— The  best  time  for  the 
operation  is  at  the  very  end  of  April.  Cut  them  down  level  with  the  surface, 
or  even  rather  below  it. 

Greenhouse  Annuals  to  Flower  in  April  {T.  Crews) .—  Collinsia 
bicolor  and  others;  Nemophila  insignis  and  others  ;  Mignonette  if  sown  in 
heat;  Virginian  Stock,  white  and  pink  ;  Musk  taken  up,  and  potted,  and 
placed  in  heat.  Treat  all  the  others  in  pots  in  the  temper  .ture  of  the  green- 
house. There  are  many  other  annuals  thai  will  come  in  later,  but  these  will 
bloom  by  that  time  with  ordinary  attention. 

LArAGERiA  rosea  and  Desfontainia  spinosa  [Sunderland). — See  answer 
to  "Clericus"  Drain  the  pot  extra  well,  and  plant  in  flbry  loam  and 
heath  soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  fine  leaf  mould 
and  the  same  of  sand  (silver),  and  bits  of  charcoal.  Use  rather  a  large 
shift,  and  water  carefully,  and  protect  the  pot  fiom  extra  bright  sun  whilst 
the  top  is  exposed.  Similar  foil  without  the  leaf  mould  for  Dcsfbntainia, 
and  rest  for  a  time  when  the  growth  is  made,  and  increase  the  temperature 
as  the  plant  commences  to  grow  afresh. 

Luculia  gratissima  and  Lapageria  rosea  in  Pots  '( CI ericas). —The 
Luculia  and  the  Lapageria  can  be  grown  very  well  in  pots,  aRd  in  the  mode 
you  propose.  Fibry  loam  and  heath  soil,  with  good  leaf  mould  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  sand  suit  them  well.  The  reason  why  a  border  when  suitable 
is  recommended  is  that  the  roots  do  not  like  sudden  changes  or  frequent 
mutilations:  hence,  when  grown  in  pots  the  shifts  should  be  rather  large 
for  the  plants,  and  water  given  with  care  so  as  not  to  soak  the  earth  before 
the  roots  get  into  it.  And  then  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  roots,  if  close 
to  the  outside  of  the  pot,  should  be  protected  from  great  heats  by  the  pot 
being  partly  plunged,  or  a  piece  of  mat  or  cloth  put  round  it,  or  sunk  partly 
or  wholly  into  another  pot,  with  moss  at  the  top  to  keep  a  hollow  space 
between  them. 

Plants  under  an  Arbor  Vitje  Hedge  (A  Bath  Subscriber).— Of  all 
things  you  can  put  in  the  border  under  the  Arbor  Vitx  hedge,  grass  turf 
will  do  the  least  harm  to  the  Arbor  Vitses  ;  for  they  of  all  other  fence  plants 
suffer  least  from  having  turf  over  the  roots  instead  of  a  bare  surface  border 
full  of  all  manner  of  mixed  things,  or  ot  one  thing,  as  Rhododendrons, 
which  never  yet  agreed  in  the  same  border  close  to  Arbor  Vitses.  Hedges 
of  Arbor  Vita's  are  most  beautiful  fences  where  they  are  done  justice  to,  as 
we  advise  for  yours;  but  they  are  most  unsightly  things  if  they  are  not 
treated  properly,  which  they  never  are  when  they  get  only  one  share  of  the 
goodness  of  their  own  border.  But  seeing  you  will  have  your  own  way, 
pray  confine  the  whole  length  of  the  border  on  both  sides  of  the  hedge  to 
spring-flowering  bulbs,  and  you  will  never  repent  it. 

Name  cf  Frdit  ((?.  P.).— Your  Apple  is  the  Norfolk  Beefing.  The  spots 
upon  it  are  fungoid  attacks,  occasioned  either  by  the  season,  or  froji  the 
roots  having  got  into  bad  soil.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  cause,  as  the 
Pears  you  sent  are  evidently  suffering  from  the  same  affection.  How  is 
your  drainage  ?  If  that  is  not  good,  on  such  stiff  clay  as  yours  is  the  fruit 
would  present  that  appearance. 

Names  of  Plants  {H.  M.J.).—1,  Pteris  hastata ;  2,  Polystichum  acu- 
leatum  ;  and  3,  the  variety  lobatum  ;  4,  Lastrrea  dilatata  apparently— but 
you  have  sent  the  wrong  "half  of  the  frond,"  the  lower  part  with  the  scales 
of  the  stipes  being  necessary  to  certainty  in  naming  ;  5,  Asplenium  adiantum 
nigrum;  fi,  Lastrara  dilatafa  collina,  not  fully  developed.  [/.  P.),— lhe 
flowers  you  enclose  are  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans. 
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POULTRY,  &c.,  SHOWS. 

February  5th  and  6th.    Liverpool.    Sec  J.  T.  Lawrence,  3,  Cook  Street. 

Entries  close  Jan.  21et. 
February  7th  and  8th.    Nantwich.    Sec.,  E.  H.  Rhodes.    Entries  close 

Jan. 25th. 
March  1st.    Halifax.    Sec.,   Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southowram,  near 

Halifax.    Entries  clo=e  February  20th. 
May  14th  and  15th.    Taunton  and  Somerset.     Sec.,  Charles  Ballance, 

Esq.,  Taunton. 
May  27th,  28th  and  29th.    Bath  and  West  of  England  (City  of  Wells.) 

Steward,  S.  Pitman,  Esq..,  Manor  House,  Taunton.     Entries  close  May  1. 
June  4th  and  5th.    Beverley  and  East  Riding.   See.,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 

CHRISTMAS  POULTRY  MARKET. 

{Continued  from  page  364.) 
It  is  said  that  circumstances  bring  men  out,  and  with  many 
the  purchase  of  the  Christmas  poultry  is  no  light  matter.  They 
come  by  shoals  during  this  week,  and  spend  hundreds  of  pounds. 
They  are  self-sufficient  men,  and  coming  at  a  time  when  their 
spirits  are  buoyant,  they  form  an  amusing  study.  They  never 
come  alone,  one  or  two  friends  accompany  them.  The  retail 
shops  in  a  wholesale  market  are  beneath  their  notice  ;  and  when 
a  friend  expresses  a  faint  doubt  of  their  judgment,  or  remarks  on 
the  absence  of  any  right  to  complain  jf  they  are  taken  in  or  im- 
posed upon,  they  only  affirm  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible. 
Then  they  enlarge  on  the  iniquities  of  retailers,  and  the  advan- 
tage there  wotdd  be  if  it  were  possible  for  consumers  to  buy 
everything  wholesale.  They  are  careftd  to  ask  the  price  of  such 
things  as  they  purpose  buying  on  the  road  to  the  market.  We 
will  go  with  such  a  one  and  his  friend  for  ten  minutes,  and  buy 
the  Christmas  poultry.  "  Our  people,"  as  he  condescends  to 
term  his  employers,  give  beef  to  all  who  work  for  them,  and  he 
has  settled  to  have  boiled  fowls.  His  wife  informed  him  when 
he  returned  from  business,  that  for  two  such  as  he  would  like 
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they  want  it."  This  does  not  improve  his  temper.  As  he  goes 
to  the  stall  ho  is  foaming.  "Now,  sir,"  says  he,  fumbling  in 
his  bag,  " did  you  sell  me  two  fowls  Christmas-eve?"  "Don't 
know,"  says  the  salesman.  "  Yes  you  do,"  shouts  buyer, 
"and  they  were  old  ones.  Look  here!"  and  he  produces  one 
from  the  bag.  "  Well,"  says  the  salesman,  "  I  think  you  are 
right — it  is  an  old  one."  And  just  as  buyer  is  about  to  talk 
about  tbe  "  press,"  "  imposition,"  and  so  on,  be  is  told  to  be 
off  and  to  take  his  rubbish  with  him,  and  finds  himself  the 
laughing-stock  of  every  one. 


they  had  asked  eleven  shillings.  His  indignation  was  boundless, 
and  he'd  be  kicked  if  he  wouldn't  soon  turn  tory,  and  wink  at 
all  sorts  of  abuses — a  tariff  for  instance,  of  all  eatables,  so  that 
a  woman  might  go  to  market  without  fear  of  being  imposed 
upon.  Eleven  shillings !  it  was  too  bad,  by  Jove  it  was.  "  Well, 
but,"  says  his  wife,  halting  in  the  operation  of  stirring  the 
pudding,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  to  go  without  ?  " 
"  Without !  No."  Being  Christmas-eve  he  lias  left  office  early, 
he  will  call  for  a  friend,  and  they  will  go  to  Leadenhall. 

This  eve  is  unlike  all  other  eves,  and  such  a  one  who  never 
exceeds  his  pint  of  half-and-half  per  diem,  who  thinks  wine  and 
the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Court  twins,  on  this  occasion  such  a  one 
will  accept  or  give  a  glass  of  sherry  without  even  a  twinge.  Our 
friends  have  had  several  glasses,  and,  of  course,  each  has  a  cigar  UL\  ERSTON    EXHIBITIOj.,    OF   POULIRl. 

in  his  mouth.  |      The  annual  Show  at  Ulverston   is  just  concluded  ;    and,  al- 

The  buyer  carries  a  blue  bag  in  his  hand.  After  he  has  ;  though  the  number  of  pens  exhibited  this  year  is  scarcely  equal 
turned  out  of  Graceehurch  Street,  and  is  going  to  the  market,  '  to  those  of  former  meetings,  the  general  superiority  of  the  birds 
there  is  time  if  lie  should  aller  his  mind.  Retail  shops  are  on  competing  was  the  subject  of  universal  congratulation  :  the  fact 
each  side  of  him.  He  feels  playful,  he  asks  the  price  of  fowls  at  being,  there  was  scarcely  an  indifferent  pen  to  be  found  in  the 
every  shop — none  of  your  shabby  little  things,    but   a  pair   of    whole  collection. 

good  big  Surrey  fowls.  Everwhere  eleven  shillings.  He  woidd  This  Show  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  h-viiig  a  Com- 
be angry,  but  it  is  Christmas,  and  he  cannot.  He  turns  into  mittee  of  Management,  all  seeming  to  have  one  common  interest 
the  market.  At  the  first  shop  on  the  right,  large  fowls  are  in  its  welfare  and  perpetuity,  every  member  proving  himself 
heaped  on  the  lid  of  a  hamper.  He  asks  the  price  of  two  of  ready  and  willing  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  whenever 
them,  they  are  very  large  and  so  fat.  "Seven  shillings  per  necessity  requires  it.  Here  is  an  example  that  might  be  followed 
couple."  His  elbow  visits  the  ribs  of  his  friend.  "  There,  what  i  by  not  a  few  committees  of  similar  exhibitions  that  we  meet 
did  I  tell  you  ?  "  i  with  year  after  year,  to  their  several  improvement  and  stability. 

Children  like  puppies  and  kittens  better  than  grown  animals,  !  A  somewhat  general  failing  in  such  committees  is  this — that 
because  they  can  patronise  and  govern  them  ;  and  if  a  man  of  although  at  the  onset  the  proposition  to  institute  a  local  poultry 
the  class  of  tho  buyer  with  whom  we  are  now  associating  takes  ;  sliow  is  met  by  universal  sanction  and  approval,  yet,  when  the 
a  friend  to  witness  the  display  of  his  acumen  and  savoir-vivre  he  work  ever  consequent  on  carrying  out  such  a  meeting  in  a  suc- 
will  cautiously  avoid  even  an  equal— he  must  be  an  inferior,  and  ]  cessful  and  orderly  manner  hangs  heavily,  the  greater  proportion 
he  would  bring  a  dependant  if  he  had  one.  Friend  has  his  :  prove  themselves  either  actual  deserters  altogether,  or  hang 
doubts  about  quality  :   he  dares  not  whisper  them,  and  therefore,     about  listlessly,  causing  even   increased  difficulties  to   the  few 


like  greater  men  on  greater  occasions,  he  says,  "Ah!"  Buyer 
is  not  content,  he  will  try  elsewhere;  and  it  is  not  till  he  has 
been  round  the  Market,  and  has  been  told  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  about  the  price  of  two  good  fowls  that  I"1  may  go  to 
Bath — worse  still,  to  hang  himself,  or  he  is  inv;  .d  to  come 
next  week,  or  reminded  that  there  is  a  pump  in  the  court,  that 
he  makes  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the  first  stall.  (Mem. — A 
salesman  does  not  keep  a  shop.)  He  has  not  been  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friend,  and  finds  he  has  to  make  up  lost  ground. 
He  therefore  returns,  and  says  he  will  have  two  of  those  fowls, 
and  desires  the  salesman  to  pick  him  two  of  the  best.  He  gets 
no  answer,  and  the  salesman  walks  away.     This  is  not  making 


ho  only  desire  to  act  with  promptitude  and  efficiency.  Not  so 
at  Ulverston.  Every  one  of  the  Committee  was  at  his  post,  all 
evidently  anxious  by  his  own  personal  efforts  to  insure  tbe  per- 
fect success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Victoria  Concert  Boom  is  another  great  advantage  to  this 
Society,  being  at  once  a  spacious,  well-lighted,  and  perfectly- 
ventilated  exhibition-room.  This  year's  Meeting,  too,  reaped  an 
unlooked-for  advantage  ;  for  last  week  a  ball  was  held,  and  the 
whole  building  had  been  on  that  occasion  most  tastefully  and 
profusely  decorated  with  artificial  flowers  and  evergreens,  which, 
still  remaining,  added  very  materially  to  the  general  appearance 
of  tin-  Poultry  Show  without  increasing  either  labour  or  expense 


progress.     He  tells  his  friend  he  did  not  hear  him,  and  follows  j  to    the  Committee;    the   whole  appearance  of  the  Show  was, 
lip  till  he  is  informed  if  he  does  not  have  them  at  once  he  shall     therefore,  singularly  effective. 


not  have  them  at  all.  He  goes  to  select  two,  and  is  told  not  to 
pull  them  about,  but  to  take  them  as  they  come  ;  and  at  last 
he  does  so.  He  has  not  risen  in  his  friend's  estimation.  The 
latter  ventures  to  doubt  the  quality  of  the  fowls ;  and  this  ends 


To  say  that  the  fowls  were  efficiently  managed  is  only  a  re- 
capitulation of  our  statements  respecting  former  Shows  at 
Ulverston.  The  Committee,  being  most  of  them  poultry  exhi- 
bitors,  left  nothing   undone  that   could  be  done  to  insure  the 


in  buyer's    doing   that   which  he   never   intended — asking   his  ;  safety  and  well-being  of  every  pen  confided  to  their  care  ;  nor 


friend  to  dine  with  him.  He  did  not  intend  it,  but  it  should 
be  seen  whether  he  was  not  a  judge  of  poultry.  What  a  storm  ! 
Luckily  "  our  people "  gave  some  beef,  or  the  party  would 
have  been  dinnerless.  Buyer  had  misgivings  when  the  cover 
was  removed.  Instead  of  looking  round,  plump,  arid  white, 
and  of  being  well  seated  in  the  dish,  they  were  angular  at  top 
and  round  at  bottom.  They  would  not  lie  still  in  the  dish — 
they  rolled  about ;  their  breasts  were  every  shape  but  the  right ; 
the  stumps  of  their  legs  protruded  through  the  skin  ;  and,  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  white  sauce,  the  fowls  were  decidedly  yellow. 
Their  appearance  gives  him  a  shudder,  and,  like  a  skilful  general, 
he  looks  to  his  rear  to  secure  a  retreat.  He  mutters  something 
about  badly  trussed  and  boiled  at  a  gallop.  It  was  well  he  did 
— they  were  uneatable.  He  lost  ten  minutes  and  his  temper 
trying  to  cut  one  up,  and  then  furiously  ordered  both  to  be  put 
in  his  bag  and  he  would  take  them  back. 

Boxing-day  is  a  Hies  Motrin  many  businesses;  and  at  Leaden- 
hall Market,  although  every  one  is  obliged  to  attend,  it  amounts 
to  little.  Salesmen  and  men  are  lounging  about.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  buyer,  who  is  rather  seedy  and  ill-tempered. 


do  we  doubt  that  many  birds  will  reach  their  respective  owners 
in  even  improved  coudition  to  that  in  which  they  were  for- 
warded. 

In  Spanish,  Mr.  Teebay,  of  Preston,  took  both  the  premiums, 
closely  pressed,  however,  for  the  second  position  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Robinson,  who  exhibited  a  pen  of  birds  of  unu- 
sually good  quality.  It  is  really  surprising  how  much  the  cock 
bird  in  Mr.  Teebay's  first-prize  pen  now  assimilates  to  its  parent, 
that  for  some  years  past  was  the  most  coveted  o^  any  among 
Spanish  amateurs.  The  four  hens  exhibited  from  this  yard  too 
were  four  of  the  best-conditioned  hens  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  together. 

In  Dorkings,  the  class  generally  was  superior  to  common  ; 
but  the  first-prize  Silver  Greys  were  unusually  perfect  and  well 
shown. 

In  class  3,  for  Game,  Black-breasted  or  other  Reds,  the  com- 
petition was  most  extraordinary,  as  the  fact  that  only  a  single 
pen  in  the  class  remained  unnoticed  in  the  prize  list  will  elicit. 
Mr.  Robinson  here  exhibited  the  same  cock  as  was  shown  at 
Whitehaven  some  fortnight  back,  and  of  which  we  then  spoke 


goes  into  the  Market.  His  temper  is  not  improved  as  he  walks  I  so  favourably,  but  with  hens  of  infinitely  better  selection;  they 
up  (he  passage.  No  solicitations  to  buy,  but  a  great  amount  of  therefore  now  took  precedence  in  a  competition  that  rendered 
"chaff"  as  to  the  contents  of  the  bag.  He  is  determined  to  success  even  an  increased  difficulty.  The  Duekwings  were  good, 
face  it,  and  seeing  a  curious  bird  suspended  at  a  shop  where  particularly  Mr.  Hindson's  first-prize  pen,  which  were  as  perfect 
four  or  five  men  were  helping  each  other  to  do  nothing,  he  '  in  condition  as  in  plumage.  In  the  second-prize  pen  we  at  once 
boldly  asks  what  they  call  it.  A  man  touches  his  hat,  and  j  recognised  an  old  acquaintance,  although  now  the  property  of  a 
blandly  says,   "They  do  not  call  it  at  all,  they  fetch  it  when  '  fresh  owner ;  he  is  still,  as  he  always  was,  one  of  the  best  birds 
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in  hand  of  Duckwings  wo  ever  met  with,  but  is  fast  declining 
in  the  colour  of  his  plumage ;  from  this  cause  his  triumphs  as  au 
exhibition  bird  are  on  the  wane.  The  Black  Game  shown  de- 
serve our  highest  approval ;  but  the  Whites  and  Piles  were  not 
above  mediocrity. 

The  Cochin- China  class  was  really  excellent,  more  particularly 
the  Partridge-coloured  variety. 

AU  the  four  classes  of  Hamburghs,  although  very  good,  betrayed 
au  almost  general  fault,  to  which  we  have  repeatedly  alluded  as 
ever  fatal  to  success — viz.,  imperfect  combs.  We  again  say  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  point  in  selecting  birds 
either  for  nesting  or  exhibition  purposes. 

The  Polands  only  mustered  three  pens;  but  etill  all  were 
capital.  Black,  Silver-spangled,  and  Golden-spangled  were  the 
varieties  shown. 

In  the  "Extra  Class,"  Brahmas,  Malays,  and  Blaek  Ham- 
burghs were  especially  good ;  the  fact  is,  there  could  scarcely  be 
better  ones. 

The  Sebright  Bantams  were  shown  in  first-rate  condition, 
the  competition  being  good  throughout.  The  Game  Bantams 
were  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  poultry  shown, 
whether  as  pens  of  three  or  single  cocks.  From  some  cause  or 
other,  however,  not  a  few  of  the  best  birds  were  exhibited  in 
very  far  inferior  condition  to  ordinary. 

In  Aylesbury  Ducks  Mrs.  Seamons  took  the  lead ;  but  more 
closely  pressed  than  we  ever  yet  remember  by  the  second  prize 
birds,  belonging  to  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Ulverston.  A  most  un- 
precedented feature,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  satisfactory 
one,  occurred  in  the  Rouen  Duck  class;  throughout  the  whole 
rather  extensive  class  only  a  single  pen  was  faulty,  either  in 
bills  or  feather,  consequently  the  scales  were  called  upon  as  the 
surest  telltale.  Here  again  they  proved  closely  competing,  the 
best  pen  weighing  25J  lbs.,  and  even  the"  lightest  weight  among 
the  whole  was  22i  lbs.  fully.  In  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks,  Mr. 
Sainsbury,  of  Devizes,  secured  first  position  with  a  most  excellent 
pen,  in  defiance  of  a  very  spirited  competition  among  six  pens 
(out  of  a  class  of  eight),  all  standing  well-named  in  the  prize 
list.  We  must  surely  have  been  wrongly  informed  that  this 
gentleman  had  determined  to  sell  out,  and  abandon  the  fancy, 
for  this  cannot  possibly  be  while  in  possession  of  such  speci- 
mens as  those  shown  at  Ulverston.  A  beautiful  pen  of  Mandarin 
Ducks,  and  a  perfect  trio  of  Call  Ducks,  were  attractions  in  the 
extra  Duck  class. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  important  feature  in  the  Show — the 
class  for  Single  Game  Cocks,  the  prizes  being  very  liberal  the 
competition  was  necessarily  most  cutting  and  severe.  Thirteen 
birds  are  favourably  mentioned  in  the  prize  sheet.  As  might 
be  expected,  condition  here  told  a  heavy  tale,  either  pro  or 
con,  as  the  birds  forming  the  whole  class  (save  one)  were  tested 
by  the  hand.  It  is  right  here  to  name  that  a  very  capital  bird 
(pen  16S),  wilfully  trimmed  the  night  previously  in  the  hackle, 
was  at  once  disqualified,  and  this  silly  act  of  its  owner  prevented 
its  competition,  whilst  otherwise  it  might  have  stood  well 
placed.  The  excuse  made  by  the  proprietor,  we  confess  a 
flimsy  one,  "  he  never  thought  the  Judge  would  have  detected  it, 
or  he  would  not  have  attempted  the  deception."  The  first-prize 
bird  was  a  marvellously  good  Black-breasted  Red,  taking  a 
£7  prize  ;  the  second,  a  peculiarly  neat-looking  bird  for  his 
enormous  size  (said  to  be  7t  lbs.),  a  Brown  Red  ;  the  third, 
also,  was  the  same  colour;  and  the  fourth,  a  Black-breasted 
one.  Many  of  these  birds  only  reaching  a  high  commendation, 
had  stood  in  far  higher  position  at  former  shows  ;  but  now  their 
condition  was  vastly  deteriorated.  As  a  class  we  rarely  see  better. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  : — 

Spanish  (Black).— First  and  Second,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston.  Highly 
Commended,  G.  Robinson,  Highgate,  Kendal. 

Dorkings  (anv  colour).— First,  J.  Rowlandson,  Hawkshead,  Lancashire. 
Second,  J.  Robinson.  Vale  House,  Garstang.  Highly  Commended,  T.  W. 
Hill,  Manchester.  Commended,  W.  W.  Rutllidge,  Kendal;  R.  Sergescson, 
Prescot.  ■ 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  R.  I.  Robinson,  the  Nook, 
Ulverston.  Second,  G.  C.  Whitwell.  Kendal.  Highly  Commended,  N. 
Grimshaw,  Burnley ;  E.  Swainson,  Newton-in-Cartmel ;  R.  I.  Robinson ; 
J.  Boulton,  Ulverston. 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  J.  Hindson,  Ever- 
ton,  Liverpool.  Second,  J.  B.  Chune,  Coalbrookdale,  Shrop-hire.  Highly 
Commended,  R.  I.  Robinson,  the  Nook,  Ulverston  ;  W.  Dawson,  Birming- 
ham ;  W.  Broeklebank,  Ulverston.    Commended,  W.  Broeklebank. 

Game  (Whites  and  Piles).— First,  R.  Gelderd,  Ulverston.  Second,  J. 
Martin.  Newton-in-Cartmel.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Swainson,  Ntwton-in- 
Cartmel. 

Game  (any  other  variety).— First,  W.  Dawson,  Birmingham.  Second, 
M.  J.  Cranke,  Urswick.  Commended,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal;  W.  Charter, 
Driffield. 

Cochin-China  (any  colour).— First,  J.  W.  Walthew,  Ormskirk  (Partridge). 


Second,  W.  Wood,  Walklcv,  Sheffield  (Buff  Cochins).     Commended,  J.  W. 
Walthew  (Silver  Cinnamon)  ;  E.  Smith,  Manchester. 

Hambdkgu  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  A.  Nuttall,  Manchester.  Second, 
F.  Hardy,  Laister  Dyke,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Munn,  Stack- 
steads,  Manchester;  Carter  &  Valiant,  Poulton-le-Fylde;  F.Hardy;  J.  B 
Chune,  Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire;  R.  I.  Robinson,  the  Nook,  Ulverston. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).— Fir  ..  a.  Martin,  Newton-in-Cartmel. 
Second,  J.  B.  Chune,  Coalbrookdale,  .  nropshire.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Uixon,  North  Park,  Bradford. 

Hamburgh  'Golden-spangled).— First,  J.  Dixon,  No  h  Park,  Bradford. 
Second,  J.  B.  Chune,  Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  R.  Lane,  Birmingham.    Commended,  J.  Cragg,  Ke:   lal. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).— First,  J.  Dixon,  No:  h  Park,  Bradford. 
Second,  D.  Wilson,  Crossbills,  Yorkshire,  Highly  Commended,  K.  Baird, 
Kendal ;  R.  Teebay,  Fnlwood,  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Chune,  Shropshire  ;  G.  R.  Tate, 
Driffield.    Commended,  J.  Phillipson,  Coniston. 

Poland  (any  colour).  —  First,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford  (Silver- 
Spangled).  Second,  II.  Johnson,  West  Sunderland  (Black).  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Dixon  (Gold-spangled), 

any  other  Distinct  or  Cross  Breed.— First,  R.  Teebay,  Fnlwood,  Pres- 
ton (Brahma  Poutra).  Second,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Nelson,  Dalton-in-Furness  (Biahma  Pootra) ;  E.  Hutton, 
Pndsey,  Leeds  (Black  Hamburghs)  ;  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood,  Manchester 
(Brahma  Pootra)  ;  G.  R.  Tate,  Driffield    Malays). 

Bantams  (Gold  and  Silver-laced).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade, 
Beds.  Second,  E.  Yeardley,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  I.  O.  Park, 
Gillhead,  near  Whitehaven;  T.  W.  Hill,  Hevwood,  Manchester. 

Bantams  (Game>.— First,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal.  Second,  K.  Moon,  jun., 
Wavertree,  Liverpool.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Cragg,  Kendal  ;  T.  H.  D. 
Bayley,  Biggleswade,  Beds;  J.  Camm,  Southwell,  Notts  ;  W.  Silvester, 
Sheffield  (Duckwings) ;  R.  I.  Robinson,  the  Nook,  Ulverston;  E.  Holdsworth, 
Calls,  Leeds ;  G.  R.  Tate,  Driffield  ;  G.  C.  Whitwell ;  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wring- 
ton,  Bristol.  Coma  ended,  E.  Yeardley,  Sheffield  (Duckwings) ;  I.  G.  Park, 
Gillhead,  near  Whitehaven. 

Bantams  (any  other  varietv).— First,  MissD.  A.  King,  Whitehaven  (Japan- 
ese). Second,  E.  Hutton,  Pndsey,  Leeds  (White).  Highly  Commended, 
T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade,  Beds  (White)  ;  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood,  Man- 
chester;  E.  Hutton  (Black). 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury).— First,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury. 
Second,  R.  I.  Robinson,  the  Nook,  Ulverston.  Highly  Commended,  T.  W. 
Hill,  Heywood,  Manchester  ;  Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First  and  Second,  R.  I.  Robinson,  the  Nook,  Ulverston. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Mitchel ,  Cabbage  Mills,  Keighley;  J.  Dixon, 
North  Park,  Bradford;  G.  R.  Tate,  Driffield  ;  R.  I.  Robinson  ;  G.  C.  Whit- 
well, Kendal.    Commended,  R.  I.  Robinson. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— First,  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Rowde,  Devizes. 
Second,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Jessop, 
Hull ;  F.  W.  Earle,  Edenhurst,  Prescot ;  H.  Child,  jun.,  Birmingham  ; 
J.  Martin,  Newton-in-Cartmel. 

Ddcks  (any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford  (Man- 
darin). Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Commended,  w. 
Charter,  Driffield. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Game  Cocks.— First,  J.  S.  Butler,  Poulton-le-Fylde.'  Second,  H.  Parker, 
Wellington,  Salop.  Third,  A.  G.  Brooke,  St.  Bees,  Whitehaven.  Fourth, 
J.  Hindson,  Everton,  Liverpool.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Archer,  Malvern; 
N.  Grimshaw,  Burnley;  C.  B.  Kennedy,  Ulverston;  A.  B.  Dyas,  Salop. 
Commended,  E.  Archer;  J.  B.  Chune,  Shropshire;  J.  Boulton,  Ulverston; 
R.  I.  Robinson,  the  Nook.  Ulverston. 

Game  Chickens  (anv  variety!.— First,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal.  Second, 
E.  Archer,  Malvern.  Third,  A.  Hampson,  Bolton-le-Moors.  Highly  Com- 
mended, T.  W.  Redhead.  Commended,  R.  Parkinson,  Poulton-le-  Fylde ; 
R.  I.  Robinson,  the  Nook,  Ulverston  ;  A.  B.  Dyas,  Salop. 

Game  Bantam  Cocks.— First,  R.  Moon,  jun.,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 
Second  T  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Highly  Commended,  R.  I. 
Robinson,  the  Nook,  Ulverston  ;  R.  Moon,  jun.  ;  J.  Carom,  Southwell,  Notts. 
Commended,  J.  Cragg,  Kendal;  J.  Shorthose,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  officiated 
as  Judge,  and  the  Meeting  was  very  well  attended. 


THE   CAYUGA  BLACK  DUCK. 

The  variety  of  Duck  to  which  this  name  has  been  applied  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  weight  it  attains,  and  the  fine  quality 
of  its  flesh.  Its  origin  is  not  positively  known.  We  first  saw 
it  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York, 
where  it  has  been  bred  in  considerable  numbers.  In  general 
appearance,  except  in  being  of  larger  size,  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  Ceylon  or  East  India  Duck  which  we  have  seen  in 
Europe.  It  is  larger  on  the  average  than  the  Aylesbury,  and 
nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  Rouen.  J.  R.  Page,  of  Sennett, 
Cayuga  county,  New  York,  who  has  bred  these  Ducks  many 
years,  states  that  he  has  had  them  to  weigh  16  lbs.  per  pair  at 
six  months  old.  About  the  1st  of  December  Mr.  Page  killed 
some,  the  weights  of  which  were  as  follows  :— Young  drakes  8  lbs. 
each,' dressed;  a  young  Duck  7  lbs. ;  five  yearling  Ducks  from 
7  lbs.  to  7|  lbs.  each.  Mr.  Page  observes  that  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  white  on  the  breast  of  these  Ducks,  but  he  thinks 
they  could  be  bred  perfectly  black.  'They  are  unquestionably 
a  very  valuable  variety.  The  quality  of  their  flesh  we  know  is 
excellent. —  (Boston  Cultivator.) 


Early  Pollen-gathering  —  I  have  this  day  (January  27th), 
seen  the  bees  of  several  of  my  Ligurian  stocks  bringing  in  pollen 
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pretty  freely.  It  is  a  rather  singular  coincidence  that  it  was  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month  last  year,  that  I  first  observed  pollen- 
gathering  in  my  apiary. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 


CANARIES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

The  Exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  birds  showed  a  great  advance 
on  previous  years  both  in  number  and  quality,  showing  what 
can  be  done  by  careful  breeding.  The  Norwich  classes  were 
very  superior.  In  the  Jonque  class  the  colours  resembled  that 
of  an  orange,  and  their  shape  was  good.  In  the  Mealy  class 
they  were  all  that  could  be  desired — in  fact,  the  best  ever  as  yet 
presented  for  competition.  In  the  Belgian  classes  vast  improve- 
ment was  very  discernible,  and  scarcely  a  bad  bird  among  them. 
So  different  from  former  years,  breeders  having  turned  their 
attention  to  the  true  breed,  and  have  discarded  the  long  coarse- 
feathered  bird  so  prevalent  in  former  times.  The  Crested  birds 
are  still  behind  in  shape,  &c.  The  Lizards  were  very  good,  but 
especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  obtain  the  clear  cap,  which 
in  some  was  broken.  The  classes  of  "  London  Jonque  Fancies  " 
were  especially  good,  and  deserve  the  highest  commendation ;  and 
the  difference  in  the  shades  of  colour  could  only  be  discovered 
by  taking  them  out  of  the  cage  and  bringing  them  in  close 
contact.  The  feathers  were  of  a  most  brilliant  gold  colour,  and 
the  green  almost  black.  The  Mealy  were  also  good.  In  the 
"  Goldfinch  Mule"  class  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  their  favour, 
they  were  of  themselves  a  show.  There  were  two  hybrids 
between  the  Goldfinch  and  Bullfinch,  perfectly  beautiful,  show- 
ing the  two  distinct  breeds,  and  most  rare. 

The  Foreign  birds  were  in  endless  variety  and  good  condition. 
The  Parrots  and  Parroquets  were  well  represented. 

There  were  also  British  songsters  in  first-rate  appearance,  being 
very  clean  and  looking  as  if  well  cared  for.  A  novelty  appeared 
in  the  Bullfinch  class  of  two  Pied,  black  and  white. 

In  the  Magpie  class  there  were  two  of  dun  colour  in  the  place 
of  black,  and,  strange  to  say,  were  found  in  the  same  nest  with 
others  of  the  usual  colour. 

The  Show,  in  fact,  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  no 
amount  of  praise  is  too  great  for  Mr.  Houghton,  under  whose 
direction  the  whole  arrangements  are  made. — T.  Mooee. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  BEE-HIVES  IN  WINTER- 
VENTILATION— LIGURIAN    QUEENS. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  decisive  confirmation  in 
your  last  Number  of  my  views  respecting  the  effect  produced  by 
ventilation  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  bee- 
hives during  winter.  I  find  on  examining  his  table  recording 
the  temperature  of  ventilated  hives,  that  the  highest  point  reached 
during  the  month  of  January  was  64°  by  hive  No.  1 ;  whilst,  in 
hives  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  appear  to  be  the  only  others  in  which 
thermometrical  observations  were  registered  during  that  month, 
the  highest  temperature  was  50°  and  60°  respectively.  The  re- 
sults of  these  observations  vary  so  greatly  from  those  recorded 
by  Huber,  that  the  mere  difference  in  climate  between  Switzer- 
land and  England  cannot  be  held  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 
We  must  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  real  cause  of  this  remarkable  variation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Taylor's  hives  being  well  ventilated,  whilst  those 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor  had  not  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
paratively modern  practice  in  bee-keeping. 

With  the  view  of  testing  whether  the  above-mentioned  is  or 
is  not  the  real  cause  of  the  discrepancy  alluded  to,  I  this  morn- 
ing (January  29!h),  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  ascertained 
the  temperature  of  the  central  part  of  the  interior  of  four  of  my 
hives  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  thermometer  which  I  allowed 
to  remain  until  all  excitement  had  subsided.  The  following 
are  the  results  : — 


Hi?e  No.  16  . 


Hive  No.  7  is  the  least  populous  of  the  four  colonies  experi- 
mented on  ;  but  I  should  state  that  brood  is  present  in  all. 
This  experiment  appears  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Huber's 
observations,  and  tends  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the- views 
propounded  by  me  in  page  347 — viz.,  that  ventilating  wooden 
hives  during  winter  prevents  the  deposit  of  internal  moisture  by 
lowering  the  temperature  of  their  interiors.  Whether  this 
diminished  temperature  may  not,  by  delaying  the  season   for 


breeding,  be  itself  nearly  if  not  quite  as  great  an  evil  as  that 
which  it  is  designed  to  remove  may  be  deemed  an  open  question, 
and  one  which  experience  alone  can  solve.  If  wooden  hives 
could  be  rendered  equal  as  nonconductors  of  heat  to  those  made 
of  straw  (in  which  ventilation  is  generally  unknown),  the  depoits 
of  internal  moisture  might  probably  be  either  altogether  avoided, 
or  at  any  rate  greatly  diminished.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I 
have  tried  lining  a  couple  of  my  hives  with  rush  matting  ;  but 
this  experiment  is,  as  yet,  too  recent  to  warrant  me  in  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  upon  it.  So  far  as  my  present  experience 
and  observation  extend,  I  fancy  it  will  be  found  moBt  advisable 
to  ventilate  wooden  hives  during  the  first  part  of  winter — say 
until  the  month  of  January  commences. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  from  Staffordshire, 
dated  the  22nd  January,  in  which  the  subject  is  adverted  to  may 
not  be  without  interest  :  — 

"  I  have  this  season  been  trying  the  system  of  perfect  venti- 
lation since  the  beginning  of  November — i.e.,  the  bungs  have 
been  taken  out  from  the  tops  of  the  boxes,  and  the  apertures 
covered  with  perforated  zinc.  A  friend  of  mine,  mentioned  by 
W.  Johnson  in  The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  treated  his 
bees  in  this  way  with  the  greatest  success,  and  had  the  earliest 
swarms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  consumption  of  food  was 
very  much  lessened.  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  no  amount  of 
cold  experienced  in  this  climate  will  injure  bees  thus  exposed.  I 
closed  the  aperture  at  the  top  of  my  Ligurians  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  as  I  thought  the  warm  weather  would  induce  the  queen  to  lay. 

"  My  two  boxes  of  common  bees  are  still  quite  open  ;  and  all 
my  bees  are  very  healthy.  Although  the  Ligurians  and  swarm 
of  black  bees  may  be  said  to  have  subsisted  entirely  on  loaf  sugar 
and  water  since  August,  I  see  no  symptom  of  dysentery  which 
attacked  them  last  year  when  fed  on  brown  sugar  and  beer. 

"  I  find  the  Ligurians  much  more  alert  and  watchful  than 
the  black  bees,  especially  at  low  temperatures.  Are  any  of 
your  original  queens  still  alive  ? — B." 

In  answer  to  the  concluding  query,  I  may  state  that  only  ne 
of  my  original  Ligurian  queens  now  survives.  Two  fell  victims 
last  summer  to  the  attempt  to  lead  off  natural  swarms  — a  task 
which  the  state  of  their  wings  quite  unfitted  them  for  accom- 
plishing. One  dropped  close  to  her  hive,  and,  being  returned 
by  me,  was  cast  out  dead  next  morning,  having  been  slain  by  a 
young  queen  which  had  made  her  appearance  from  a  royal  cell 
that  I  had  overlooked.  The  other  probably  fell  at  a  greater 
distance  among  the  grass,  as  I  could  not  succeed  in  discovering 
her.  The  swarm  in  each  case  returned  to  the  hive  whence  it 
had  issued.  This  (as  it  turned  out)  fatal  mutilation  of  the  wings 
was  caused  by  the  pulling  about  which  the  unfortunate  queens 
received  from  the  black  bees  during  the  time  they  held  them  in 
durance,  on  their  being  first  introduced,  and  before  they  were 
allowed  to  exercise  their  royal  functions.  It  adds  yet  another 
element  of  uncertainty  in  addition  to  the  very  great  risk  which 
attends  the  introduction  of  Ligurian  queens  to  stocks  of  com- 
mon bees. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 


VARIETIES. 

Butter  Free  from  Turnip  Taste. — For  fifteen  years  I  have 
practised  the  following  plan  ;  and  not  only  have  had  butter 
without  having  the  least  taste  of  turnips,  but  superior  in  taste 
and  colour  to  grass  butter.  Imprimis — The  cows  should  not  be 
fed  with  turnips  an  hour  previous  to  either  morning  or  evening 
milking  ;  next,  the  milk  should  always  be  collected  in  creeks  or 
other  glazed  earthenware  material,  and  not  in  wood;  these 
crocks,  before  and  after  being  used,  should  be  washed  clean  with 
scalding  water  and  thoroughly  dried.  Previous  to  putting  in  the 
milk  or  cream,  about  half  a  pint  of  sweet  buttermilk  and  about 
the  size  of  a  large  pea  of  saltpetre  should  be  first  put  in  the 
crock  ;  then  let  the  warm  milk  be  strained  as  usual  down  on  it. 
The  quantity  of  buttermilk  above  mentioned  is  sufficient  for 
thirty  quarts  of  new  milk.  I  always  keep  my  milk  from  six  to 
eight  dajs  before  churning,  and  it  is  then  both  thick  and  sour. 
By  following  these  rules,  I  am  sure  that  any  of  your  subscribers 
who  try  them  will  find  their  beneficial  effects. — An  Old  Sub- 
scriber's Wife. —  {Irish  Farmer's  Gazette.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Rabbits  ( T.  H  ).— How  can  we  tell  the  average  weight  unless  you  specify 
the  variety?  Some  varieties  a. e  pigmies  and  others  giants.  "We  know 
nothing  about  the  neighbourhood  you  mention. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 
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FEBRUARY  11—17,  18G2. 

Weather  near  London  in  18G1. 
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Brachysema  latifolia. 
Brachvsema  vllosa. 
Boronia  pinnata, 
Cytisus  filipes. 
Epacris  impressa. 
Sf.ptcagksima  Sunday. 
Erica  transparens. 

29.959-29.728 
29.B43 -29.530 
29  938-29. 556 
29.059-29.762 
29.465—29.449 
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48 

Meteorology    or   the    Week.— At  Chiswick,  from   observations   during  the    last   thirty-five   years,   the  average   highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  45. V  and  30.5'  respectivc4y.    The  greatest  heat,  65  "•,  occurred  on  the  11th  in  1831  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  0', 
on  the  13th  in  1855.     During  the  period  151  days  were  fine,  and  on  87  rain  fell. 

CYCLAMENS. 

OSTS  of  fresh  specimens 
of  the  different  kinds  of 
Cyclamens  (of  some  the 
leaves  only,  and  of  others 
leaves  and  flowers),  from 
all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  from  plants  bought 
in  London  and  in  pro- 
vincial nurseries,  have 
been  sent  to  me,  all  of 
which  I  intend  drying  and 
preserving  for  future  reference  ; 
but  the  questions  and  the  re- 
ferences which  are  required  of  me 
regarding  them  would  fill  a  book 
of  many  pages,  and  what  to  do  about  them  is  easy 
enough  ;  but  it  is  more  easy  to  see  how  very  different 
the  thing  when  done  shall  be  taken  by  different  growers, 
for  it  seems  a  universal  point  with  the  collectors  of  very 
old  and  very  rare  plants  to  have  adopted  the  errors  of  the 
race  of  botanists  who  made  the  mistake,  and  maintained 
it  for  the  last  three  score  and  ten  years,  about  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Cyclamen.  But  I  rather  suspect  the  mistake  has 
been  of  older  date  still,  and  that  it  originated  witli  Lin- 
naeus himself  in  his  "  Species  Plantarum  ; "  for  Miller, 
who  took  all  the  botanical  definitions  of  Linnaeus  as  far 
as  they  went,  for  the  unreformed  early  editions  of  his 
dictionary,  quotes  Linnaeus'  "  Species  Plantarum,  181," 
in  his  description  of  the  "  Ivy-leaf  Cyclamen  "  (foliis 
hastato-cordatis  angulatis)  and  says  it  grows  in  Austria, 
Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  so  will  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  and  is  never  hurt  by  the  frost ; 
also,  that  its  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  "rising 
immediately  from  the  root,"  in  August  and  September, 
and  soon  after  the  leaves  come  out  and  continue  growing 
all  the  winter  and  spring,  till  May,  when  they  begin  to 
decay. 

I  have  two  fresh  leaves  of  this  very  plant  in  water 
before  me  from  a  clergyman  in  the  west  of  England,  who 
has  one  of  the  be.it-named  collections  of  rare  plants, 
perhaps,  in  the  kingdom.  One  leaf  i3  that  of  the  white 
Ivy-leaved  kind,  the  other  that  of  the  red-flowering  one, 
and  the  reverend  gentleman  says  "  these  two  flower  in 
the  autumn,  the  flowers  come  before  the  leaves,  and  the 
plants  are  beautiful  objects  all  through  the  winter  ;  mine 
are  old  plants  and  very  large.  I  have  four  in  a  large 
bed,  one  at  each  corner.  I  send  you  a  few  seedlings 
of  each,"  for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged.  I  want  a 
few  of  last  year's  seedlings,  and  a  few  seeds  of  that  or 
any  season  for  the  last  ten  years,  of  all  the  kinds  of 
Cyclamens  in  cultivation;  and  I  also  want  a  plant  of  all 
the  kinds,  not  including  the  Atkinsii  race,  from  as  many 
growers,  and  as  widely  apart  as  may  be  found,  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  identity,  and  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
eager  correspondents,  who  desire  their  collections  to  be 
properly  named,  free  from  doubt,  if  that  is  possible. 
I  have  a  large  collection  of  gay  Cyclamens,  and  I 
No.  46.— Vol.  II.,  New  Series. 


want  no  sort  ofpersicum,  no  coum,  and  none  between 
the  two — that  is,  as  is  just  stated,  none  of  the  Atkinsii 
race,  a  race  the  most  lovely  of  them  all ;  but  I  am  full  of 
them,  and  none  of  them  are  wanted  for  what  is  desired 
of  me.  Now,  this  Ivy-leaved  of  this  English  amateur,  of 
Miller's  dictionary,  and  the  foliis  hastato-cordatis  angu- 
latis of  the  "  Species  Plantarum  "  of  Linnaeus,  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  the  true  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  at  all  ;  and 
I  must  beg  pardon  of  the  representatives  of  Sir  E.  J. 
Smith  and  Don,  and  of  Dr.  Lindley,  for  saying  they 
made  the  mistake  about  this  plant,  as  I  thought  they 
did,  but  since  then,  from  a  prick  of  the  conscience,  I 
traced  the  mistake  back  to  Linnaeus,  and  they  only 
followed  the  trump  card. 

Clusius,  an  old  French  writer,  had  named  a  south-of- 
Italy  plant,  and  called  it  the  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  long 
before  Linnaeus  was  born,  and  that  plant  is  much  more 
tender  in  constitution  than  persicum,  and  has  never  yet 
been  found  in  Austria  at  all,  nor  in  Italy  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Po,  nor  much  north  of  Naples.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  south  peninsula,  and  there,  as  in  cultivation, 
never  fails  to  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  never  in  the 
autumn  :  therefore,  Linnaeus  was  mistaken  about  the 
Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen,  which  was  foljowed  by  all  our 
British  botanists,  and  had  to  be  rectified.  A  most 
amiable  old  Italian  botanist,  Tenore  by  name,  and  lately 
deceased,  undertook  that  task,  and  did  it  well  too  ;  and  it 
is  as  well  that  British  amateurs,  too,  should  revise  the 
names  in  their  collections.  As  to  the  botanists,  they  put 
their  numbers  and  names  in  their  dried  specimens  of  the 
plants  right  long  since. 

What  I  principally  want  to  make  out  with  these 
Cyclamens  is  the  difference  the  different  authors  fell 
into  in  their  descriptions.  Some  of  these  differences  are 
such  as  to  cause  one  to  suspect  that  an  entire  new  leaf 
must  be  turned  over  in  the  matter  of  Cyclamens.  You 
never  heard  of  any  one  having  succeeded  in  raising  a 
hybrid  Cyclamen,  but  Mr.  Atkins,  formerly  well  known 
as  a  respectable  nurseryman  at  Northampton.  What, 
then,  would  you  say,  if  I  could  make  it  as  clear  to  you  as 
crystal  that  some  one  else,  and  a  very  different  kind  of 
person,  or  persons,  had  done  the  same  before  Mr.  Atkins 
or  myself  was  born  ?  That  is  really  my  impression,  and 
I  am  all  but  certain  that  Sheet's  vernum  Cyclamen, 
which  was  also  known  to  and  described  by  Miller,  if  not 
by  Linnaeus,  is  a  hybrid  between  coum  and  something  of 
which  I  am  not  quite  certain  ;  but  I  think  it  is,  or  was, 
a  cross  between  a  late  September  bloomer,  such  as  nea- 
politanum  (the  common  English  hederaefolium),  and  an 
early-blooming  coum.  I  suggested  the  very  same  cross 
in  this  Journal  long  ago,  but  at  that  time  I  had  no  idea 
about  the  origin  of  vernum.  But  I  have  since  received  a 
true  vernum,  and  I  can  see  how  it  came  into  the  world. 
If,  indeed,  any  one  can  point  out  to  me  the  exact  spot 
where  it  may  be  seen  or  found  in  a  wild  state,  then  I 
would  send  a  commissioner  to  that  very  spot  before  I 
could  believe  such  a  thing  ;  and  what  makes  me  so  certain, 
is  the  most  remarkable  deviation  we  see  in  this  new  race 
by  Mr.  Atkins. 
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I  had  ten  specimens  of  vernum  sent  to  me  by  ten  persons 
widely  apart,  within  the  last  three  years,  and  there  is  one  now 
fresh  before  my  eyes  from  the  nursery  of  my  early  clay's 
assistant  in  proving  rare  plants — Mr.  Wheeler,  ot  Warminster, 
not  one  of  which  is,  or  ever  was,  even  of  the  same  race  as 
vernum  ;  they  all  belonged  to  the  .Atkinsii  race.  Indeed,  from 
what  1  know  of  round  London,  I  suspect  the  true  vernum  Cycla- 
men is  not  on  sale  in  any  pari  of  Great  Britain. 

I  have  a  doubt  upon  my  mind  as  to  the  true  origin  and 
history  of  Goldie's  Cyclamen  ibiricum.  I  never  had  that  plant 
in  my  hands,  and  only  know  it  from  the  figure  ;  but  J  would  have 
no  great  hesitation  in  booking  it  with  vernum,  and  unless  the 
spot  of  its  nativity  can  be  pointed  out  to  my  commissioner, 
I  shall  have  it  down  as  a  hybrid  from  coum  by  persicum,  its 
origin  being  different  from  that  of  vernum.  What  is  the  history 
or  suppi  sed  history  of  ibiricum  ? 

The  flowers  of  the  true  Cyclamen  vernum  are  twice  the  size 
of  those  of  coum,  or  about  that  in  all  the  parts.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  entirely  different  from  those  of  coum  ;  the  colour  is 
lilac,  exactly  as  in  the  pale  red  common  Lilac  of  the  shrubbery, 
with  a  very  dark  large  black  mark  at  the  eye,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  divisions  of  the  flower,  and  when  it  is  left  to  itself  it 
blooms  early  in  November,  never  later  thin  the  end  of  that 
month,  unless  the  bulbs  are  dried  off  and  are  kept  dry  late  in 
September.  My  plant  has  now  bloomed  three  years  running, 
twice  before  October  was  out,  and  last  autumn  just  at  the 
middle  of  the  first  week  in  November.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Gordon,  late  of  Chiowick,  who  grew  it  and  seedlings  from  it  in 
the  Chiswick  Garden,  and  who  well  described  it  in  1843,  that  it 
is  entirely  a  misnamed  plant,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
called  the  winter  Cyclamen. 

The  three  fresh  varieties  of  coum  now  on  my  table  are  thus 
written  of  by  the  reverend  gentleman  who  sent  them.  "No.  12 
is,  I  believe,  true  coum  with  its  plain  round  Laves.  No.  13  1 
have  as  vernum  ;  but  I  cannot  see  much  difference  betwi  en  it 
and  No.  14,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  variety  of  coum."  All  quite 
right  and  no  signs  of  a  vernum  in  t\o.  13  ;  but  what  follows  is 
what  I  want  you  to  take  heed  to.  "These  three  are  now  in 
beautiful  flower,  and  are  lovely  objects.  Their  leaves  come 
before  the  flowers,  and  they  differ  from  the  first  two  [white  and 
red  neapohtanutn,  alias  hedercefohum]  in  this,  that  the  flowers 
of  the  first  two  come  in  the  centre  of  1  he  plant  [as  in  persicum] 
straight  from  the  tuber,  whereas  these  three  last  send  up  their 
flowers  outside  the  leaves,  and  so  the  flowers  form  an  exqui-ite 
magenta  margin  to  the  rich  green  centre."  This  has  never 
been  so  exactly  or  so  truly  recorded  before  this  day.  A  n  agenta 
margin  was  north  living  to  see,  and  far  more  north  the  little 
expense  it  would  cost  one  to  have  it  just  now*  fresh  from  the 
nurseries  on  one's  own  table,  or  on  a  stand  in  the  window  of 
the  drawing-room;  but  all  the  breed  of  coum  require  as  much 
free  air  and  as  little  confinement  as  a  mountain  Daisy. 

But  let  me  follow  up  the  author  and  authority  for  the  "  ma- 
genta margin."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Besides  these,  I  have  out 
of  doors  a  small  plant  of  Cyclamen  macropbyllum — or  whatever 
it  may  be  called — and  Cyclamen  europamm,  which  was  brought 
to  me  from  the  Alps  ;  it  is,  however,  a  sicklv  plant,  and  I  can- 
not say  much  about  it."  Every  one  who  has  communicated 
Cyclamen  information  for  these  pages  through  this  channel  has 
repeated  the  Bame  circumstance — the  bad  or  impaired  health  of 
his  European  Cyclamen  through  some  cause  or  other.  The 
Cyclamen  europseum  ought  to  have  been  called  the  summer  or 
autumn  flowering  coum  ;  for  it  is  more  like  coum  than  like  any 
other,  but  both  its  flowers  and  the  leaves  are  smaller  than  those 
of  coum  when  you  have  it  true.  The  leaves  of  coum  are  quite 
eutire  on  the  margin,  and  quite  free  from  marbling  j  those  of 
curo|  seum  are  sligh'ly  toothed  on  the  edge,  and  very  Btrongly 
mark,  d  with  the  light  marbling,  which  is  peculiar  to  most  of 
them.  I  cannot  find  this  Cyclamen  anywhere,  or  procure  even 
a  leal  of  it,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  since  1835  ;  but  at  that  line 
and  for  the  ten  preceding  seasons  I  never  heard  a  word  about 
badness  of  health,  or  any  difficulty  about  growing  it.  Br.t  it 
must  be  a  variable  plant  for  Dr.  Linrlley  figured  it  in  the 
"Botanical  Kcgisier"  under  the  name  Clusii,  not  long  after 
Sweet  had  it  figured  in  his  "  British  Flower  Garden,"  17<:,  under 
the  proper  name  europceum.  That  plant  bloomed  at  the  Exolic 
Nursery  with  air.  Knight  in  August,  1825,  and  also  the  follow- 
ing jear.  Even  as  enrly  as  that  period  this  kind  was  as  much 
confused  about  London  as  neapolitauuni  is  now;  for  Sweet 
expressly  says,  writing  about  europamm,  that  "  (be  plant  told  in 
British  nurseries  is  nothing  else  than  the  British  hedercefoliuin, 


of  which  there  are  several  varieties  in  the  form  of  their  leaves  ; 
it  also  varies  with  whi'e  and  flesh-coloured  flowers."  From  this 
description  we  see  that  Sweet,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  British 
authorities  of  that  day,  was  led  away  by  the  error  of  Linnteus  in 
overlooking  the  plant  named  hedetceloliurn  by  Clusius.  But 
Swi  1 1  v  .is  right  enough  in  his  estimate  of  the  fragrance  of  Cycla- 
men europseum;  for  lie  says,  "The  fragrance  exceeds  almost 
that  of  any  other  plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted."  And 
Dr.  Lindley  endorses  the  same  opinion  of  its  fragrance  under 
a  different  name  by  mistake — that  of  Cyclamen  Clusii,  which  he 
said  "emits  so  delicious  an  odour,  that  no  plant  can  be  better 
calculated  for  ornamenting  a  lady'B  boudoir;"  which  was 
wrong  at  both  ends,  End  only  right  in  the  middle,  however,  as 
the  plant  was  this,  our  europseum,  the  first  end  ;  and  the  last 
plant  in  cultivation,  not  "  calculated,"  but  well  known,  to  do 
any  good  at  all  in  a  lady's  boudoir  in  August,  the  other  end  ; 
but  the  sweet  smell  from  the  flowers  is  the  next  best  thing  in 
the  family  to  mag  nta  margin. 

A  plant  which  had  puzzled  so  many,  and  which  so  few 
can  report  on  now  in  a  healthy  state,  I  want  to  have,  to  see 
which  was  which,  and  which  is  so,  if  it  I  e  such,  to  the  present 
day.  Miiler  mi  ntions  a  spring-flowering  Cych  n  en  winch  is  lost, 
if  it  be  not  the  ibiricum  of  Goldte  (radice  ir.sequale  fins  orbi- 
latis).  live  leaves  of  my  figure  of  ibiricum  are  i  ot  orbicular, 
however;  and  whether  the  "root"  be  irregular  or  not  is  more 
than  I  can  know,  but  Miller  says  "the  root  is  not  Bigger  than 
a  nutmeg,  the  leaves  small,  the  flowers  in  the  s;  ring  oi  ly,  and 
of  a  flesh  colour,  with  purple  bottom.-,"  but  vanly  produced 
seeds  in  England.  Can  you  tell  what  it  is  or  might  have  been  ? 
Miller  was  well  acquainted  with  that  Cjclamen  vernum,  which 
no  one  ncw-a-days  seems  ever  to  have  seen.  It  was  a  late 
autumnal  bloomer  with  him.  "The  haves  and  flowers  of  this 
come  up  from  the  root  at  the  same  time;  the  t!ow»rs  are  of 
a  pur|  lish  colour,  and  their  botton.s  are  of  a  deep  red  ;  it  flowers 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  requires  protection  from  the  frcst  in 
winter."  But  there  was  no  regular  system  of  specific  nan  es  in 
the  time  be  first  published,  and  his  specific  name  for  vernum 
sounds  odd  enough  in  our  day:  it  is  this — "  Ronnd-leaved 
Sowbread,  with  a  purple  under  side,"  which  noud  apply  to 
coum  as  well;  but  of  coum  he  says,  "Winter  C\clamen  with 
orbicular  leaves,  red  on  the  under  side,"  also  "the  coum  of  the 
herbalists." 

As  the  best  remedy  for  sickly  Cyclamens  and  for  purposes 
new  to  you,  I  shall  give  another  extract  from  the  author  of  the 
magenta  margin.  When  referring  to  his  sickly  europceum,  he 
adds,  "  But  1  shall  give  it  a  dose  of  cocoa  nut — my  remedy  for 
everything,  and  perhaps  it  may  do  better  another  year.  That 
cocoa  nut  is  wonderful  stuff.  For  pot  bulbs  I  use  it  pure,  and 
I  wi  h  you  could  see  a  large  pot  of  Veltheimia  that  I  now  have; 
and  m  Ixias  and  ot  er  such  things  are  looking  most  promising. 
I  find  it  very  good  for  potting  Geraniums  and  otln-r  such  things 
for  keeping  through  the  winter,  and  anything  grown  in  it  may 
be  transplanted  with  halt  the  usual  trouble  and  risk,  as  the  rootB 
are  not  torn  in  transplanting.  By  help  of  it  I  have  succeeded  in 
growing  healthy  plants  of  the  Parsley  Fern— a  regular  teazer  to 
most  growers,  out  of  doors  for  more  than  two  years." 

This  cocoa  nut  stuff  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  his 
garden  ;  Mid  my  garden,  in  which  everything  under  the  sun 
would  now  grow,  is  made  up  wilh  it  and  black  sand,  with  a 
little  clay  to  the  depth  of  4  feet,  the  first  20  inches  being  fully 
one-third  cocoa-nut  sawdust,  or  rather  crusher  dust,  and  I  w  inter 
all  my  delicatums  iu  it  almost  pure  ;  but  in  the  summer  season 
all  pots  in  which  it  is  used  should  be  plunged  to  the  rim,  as 
the  dry  sides  of  a  pot  in  the  sun  or  on  the  stages  of  a  green- 
house will  suck  it  dry  faster  than  a  ball  of  compost,  although 
a  barrowload  of  it  if  placed  in  a  round  hop  on  the  \  avement 
would  not  get  dry  through  and  through  for  the  six  summer 
months.  It  was  from  this  tendency  in  cocoa-nut  fib'e  refuse 
that  I  had  to  double  so  many  pots  in  summer,  and  hit  upon 
stopping  the  ventilation  between  the  tops  of  the  two  pots, 
and  so  founded  the  fact  that  moist  bottom  heat  could  be 
had  outside  the  window  the  whole  summer  without  r.ny  cost, 
but  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  at  finding  plants,  and  no 
plants  were  ever  yet  found  in  such  piaces,  and  now  I  hare 
taken  to  it  as  a  regular  plan  the  year  tbrough.  But  lor  Ferns 
and  bulbs  I  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  indebted  to  the 
practice  of  the  author  of  the  magi  nta  margin,  to  whom  I  mean 
to  recommend  Ihe  first  n. agenta  ted  with  a  pure  margin  next 
week  if  all  is  well,  and  that  I  am  not  pushed  off  to  some  other 
colour.  D.  Beaton. 
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TEINITY   COLLEGE   GABDENS,   DUBLIN'. 

"  Sure,  and  have  you  not  been  looking  at  the  gardens,  and 
with  all  your  eyes  too  ?  it's  to  be  joking  me  you  are,  sir  ! "  was 
all  the  answer  to  a  very  polite  inquiry  we  could  obtain  from  a 
rosy-cheeked  lad,  who  Bcarapered  off  in  high  glee,  no  doubt 
imagining  he  had  taken  the  conceit  out  of  one  who  was  merely 
asking  for  asking's  sake  ;  for  to  their  honour,  be  it  said,  we  never 
met  with  more  courteous  attention  to  all  such  inquiries  than 
from  men  and  women  in  Ireland.  We  received  the  above  answer 
on  our  first  morning  in  Dublin,  after  going  all  round  the  out- 
side of  the  College,  and  looking  through  the  railings  at  the 
men  cutting  the  long  grass  in  what  is  called  College  Park  ;  and 
after  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  garden  so  long 
associated  with  the  honoured  name  of  Dr.  Mackay,  and  more 
latterly  with  that  of  Mr.  Bain,  must  be  somewhere  else  than  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  College.  We  found  next 
day  that  these  gardens  were  southeast  the  best  part  of  two 
miles,  and  the  road  to  them  passing  through  streets  and  squares, 
with  the  sides  planted  with  trees  in  the  Boulevard  style,  the 
property  and  the  doings,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  of  the  late 
lamented  and  much-loved  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea.  We  felt  it  to  be 
a  great  honour,  after  meeting  with  Mr.  Bain,  to  be  introduced 
to  and  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  venerable  Doctor, 
who  is  yet  hale  and  hearty,  and  witli  whose  name  we  had  been 
familiar  for  the  best  part  of  thirty  years. 

As  far  as  we  recollect  the  Doctor  retired  from  the  curatorship 
in  1855.  The  Council  cf  the  College,  to  whom  the  gardens 
exclusively  belong,  honouring  themselves  in  the  honour  and 
attention  they  bestowed  on  an  old  faithful  servant,  Mr.  Bain 
then  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Curator ;  and  of  the  propriety 
of  that  appointment,  perhaps  the  highest  authority  stated  at. 
the  time  that  "  a  better  selection  could  not  have  been  made." 
Mr.  Bain,  in  addition  to  other  spheres  of  improvement,  had 
also  been  a  favourite  pupil  of  Dr.  Mackay's.  This  may  some- 
what account  for  the  complete  and  genial  confidence,  and  the 
strong  reciprocal  attachment  existing  between  them,  which  even 
&  stranger  could  not  fail  to  notice  at  a  glance.  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  we  have  met  with  somewhat  similar  cases,  in  which 
there  was  anything  but  the  same  sweet  accord.  Standing  up 
for  the  rights  and  fair  fame  of  our  order,  it  must  be  confessed, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  one  weakness  among  gardeners  that 
is  too  generally  developed,  though  there  are  noble  exceptions, 
and  that  is  the  unmanly  and  the  unseemly  habit  of  depreciating 
the  doings  of  predecessors.  Bad  enough  in  any  case,  it  reaches 
the  height  of  painfulness  when  that  predecessor  is  advanced  in 
life,  and  is  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  near  the  scene  of 
his  former  labours.  Few  things  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  an 
old  gardener  more  than  getting  the  cold  shoulder  from  a  young 
successor.  How  much  better  to  exhibit  something  of  a  filial 
and  paternal  regard!  The  younger  will  almost  be  certain  to  be 
the  greatest  gaiuer,  there  ever  being  an  advantage  iu  having  the 
energy  of  youth  balanced  with  the  experience  of  age.  The 
inflicting  of  a  single  sorrow  may  well  cause  a  pang  of  remorse ; 
there  never  will  be  a  tear  of  regret  because  we  had  it  in  our 
power  to  cause  the  eye  of  any,  and  especially  of  the  aged,  to 
sparkle  with  joy. 

A  slight  inspection  of  these  gardens,  which  wis  all  we  could 
give,  convinced  us  that  objects  of  purely  botanical  interest  were 
deemed  of  chief  importance.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  If 
botanic  gardens  condescend  to  humour  too  much  the  prevailing 
tastes  of  the  day,  their  distinctive  features  and  objects  are  apt  to  be 
lost.  It  would  be  well,  if  in  the  present  rage  for  bedding  plants,  &c, 
young  men  should  have  access  to  such  gardens  as  this,  and  get 
an  idea  of  the  importance  of  systematic  and  physiological  botany. 
Insensibly  we  began  to  feel  the  importance  of  forgotten  and  neg- 
lected studies,  and  to  our  mortification  soon  found  that  we  could 
keep  company  for  so  little  way  with  Mr.  Bain,  who  seemed  to 
be  as  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  recondite  phenomena  that  take 
place  within  the  spore-case  of  a  Fern  so  as  to  insure  fertilisation 
or  hybridisation,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Beaton  is  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  mode  of  insuring  giant  or  pigmy  Pelargoniums  at 
will. 

Instead  of  anything  like  a  regular  description  we  will  merely 
notice  a  few  things  that  chiefly  arrested  our  attention. 

First.  The  walks  were  commodious,  and  in  excellent  condition. 
The  lains  had  fa  len  heavily  that  morning,  but  the  paths  were 


firm,  clean,  and  easy  for  the  feet.  If  you  put  clay  sticking  to 
your  feet  out  of  the  question,  hardly  anything  else  is  more  un- 
pleasant to  walk  upon  than  shingly  gravel,  in  which  your  feet 
sink,  or  which  keeps  rolling  and  moving  with  you  as  you  go. 
Many  a  splendid  garden  has  left  an  unfavourable  impression 
on  the  mind  because  the  walks  were  dirty,  rough,  or  uncom- 
fortable. 

Second.  The  walls  were  well  covered  with  a  general  collec- 
tion of  half-hardy  plants,  and  some  which  require  a  greenhouse 
in  general  north  of  London.  Along  with  such  plants  as  Glycines, 
Escallonias,  Evergreen  and  Trumpet  Honeysuckles,  Ptoses,  Jas- 
mines, Clematis,  especially  all  the  tenderer  kinds,  Magnolias,  fine 
plants,  &o,  we  noticed  large  plants  of  the  Ipomsea  jalapa  in 
bloom  ;  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Berberis  fascicularis  covering  a 
large  space  of  wall ;  and  good  plants  of  B.  Darwinii,  Wallichiana, 
Bealii,  Fortunii,  japonica,  dealbata,  niHerophylla,  &e., ;  Tecomas 
of  sorts  ;  a  nice  plant  of  Schinus  dependens  (?)  resembling  Mullii, 
with  fine  graceful  foliage;  some  fine  plants  of  Edwardsias,  as 
grandiflora,  microph}  11a,  &c. ;  almost  every  species  and  variety 
of  Ceanothus,  the  uzureus,  when  true,  still  bearing  the  bell  for 
beauty  ;  good  plants  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  Colletia,  spinosa 
being  generally  found  the  hardiest  of  these  Chilian  and  Peru- 
vian plants  ;  several  good  plants  of  Pistacia,  as  the  Terebinth 
and  Mastiek  trees  ;  Rhustriloliata  ;  and  a  goodly  number  of  Aus- 
tralian and  Cape  plants,  either  getting  established  or  getting  a 
fair  trial  as  to  their  hardiness  in  such  a  climate.  Insteao,  how- 
ever, of  mentioning  plants  generally  found  on  such  walls  in 
England  before  the  frosts  of  last  year,  it  may  be  more  useful  to 
mention  a  practice  adopted  here  with  all  plants  agains*  walls  that 
are  considered  in  the  least  tender — namely,  several  of  the  lower 
shoots  are  layered  in  the  border  pretty  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  and  these  are  easily  p'-ctected  in  severe  weather  ;  whilst 
those  against  the  wall  are  left  to  live  or  die. 

Third.  The  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  lawn  are,  in  general, 
compact,  dense  masses,  and  are  interesting  not  onlv  on  that 
account,  but  also  from  the  treatment  they  have  received  to  make 
them  so.  Among  fine  specimens  of  different  coloured,  and 
crisped,  and  plain-leaved  Hollies,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Hodgin's  Holly,  a  fine,  plain-leaved  kin:!,  that  we  do  not  re- 
collect seeing  before.  It  was  well  stored  with  berries,  which  are 
rather  scarce  thing9  this  season.  The  various  kinds  of  Arbutus, 
as  andraclme,  hybrida,  procera,  &c.  Several  varieties  of  Ala- 
ternus,  Laurustinus,  Portugal  Laurel,  Rhododendrons,  &c, 
were  close  and  compact  masses  of  growth.  Among  the  Pine 
tribe  we  noticed  good  young  plants  of  Wellingtonia,  dense  speci- 
mens of  Thujas,  Cupressus,  Juniperus,  and  masses  rather  than 
plants  of  Ciyptomeria,  Taxodium  eempervirens,  &c. ;  also,  nice 
plants  of  Picea  nobilis,  Nordmanniana,  and  fine  specimens  of 
the  freer-growing  Pinuses,  as  austriaca,  palustris,  Pallasiana, 
&c.  Some  specimens  of  Pinus  excelsa  were  extra  interesting, 
not  so  much  for  their  height,  though  that  might  be  from 
20  feet  to  30  feet,  as  from  the  density  of  growth,  and  the  great 
width  of  the  branches  at  the  base,  much  more  than  the  height 
of  the  plant,  sweeping  over  and  covering  the  grass  like  a  dense 
bed.  Mr.  Bain  has  partly  promised  to  give  us  the  dimensions, 
width  of  diameter  of  branches,  as  well  as  height  of  tree  of  some 
of  the  best  of  these  specimens.  In  the  case  of  these  fine  excelsas, 
we  understood  that  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  to  produce 
such  a  striking  effect,  but  most  of  the  other  dense  specimens 
had  been  carefully  treated  to  produce  the  desired  result.  A 
dense  habit  of  growth  being  desirable  to  resist  the  violent  gales 
from  the  south-east,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  naturally  being 
inclined  to  grow  rather  open  and  thin. 

To  neutralise  this,  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  had  been  treated 
in  different  ways,  when  the  branches  get  thin  and  scraggy.  In 
some  cases  they  were  pruned  severely  back,  so  as  to  produce 
new  and  healthy  shoots,  which  were  carefully  shortened  when 
young,  &c.  In  other  cases,  the  head  of  the  shrub  was  bent 
down  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  branches  layered,  and  when 
they  grew  vigorously  it  mattered  little  what  became  of  the  old 
plant.  The  layering  system  had  also  been  adopted  with  the 
whole  of  the  Pine  tribe,  including  Cryptomeria,  Thujas,  &c, 
and  the  effect  in  producing  dense  masses  was  very  striking. 
Young  plants  are  treated  much  the  same  as  hard-wooded  ever- 
greens. Older  plants  of  the  resinous  tribe,  that  are  getting 
thin  and  unhealthy,  have  only  the  lower  branches  layered,  and 
these  soon  form  dense,  healthy  masses.  Healthy  plants,  but 
getting  thinner  and  opener  in  growth  than  is  desirable,  have 
only  the  lower  branches  pinned  or  tied  down  to  a  more  hori- 
zontal  position,   and    that   generally    induces   a   denser  habit. 
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Layering  is,  however,  never  resorted  to,  in  the  case  of  a  healthy, 
fine-habited  plant,  unless  for  increase  of  stock,  as  in  every  ease 
it  robs  the  original  stem  of  its  vigour.  Its  effect  in  changing 
an  unhealthy  specimen  into  a  vigorous,  dense  mass,  that  on 
passing  you  would  not  know  from  a  single  plant,  is  very 
Btriking.  In  layering,  the  bark  is  merely  pared  off,  the  wood  is 
not  touched  at  all,  no  slitting,  tongueing,  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  Perhaps  the  moist  climate  may  have  a  little  to  do  with 
the  success. 

A  similar  mode  is  adopted  with  valuable  but  leggy  and  un- 
healthy greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  and  thus  by  bending  and 
layering  the  shoots  of  the  head,  fine  masses  and  finer  individual 
plants  are  obtained  much  sooner  than  by  striking  and  growing 
in  the  usual  way.  Some  of  the  tenderer  shy-flowering  Rhodo- 
dendrons have  been  induced  to  bloom  freely  by  bending  down 
the  shoots  and  tieing  them  in  a  recumbent  position,  the  sun 
had  so  much  more  power  in  concentrating  the  juices,  that  flower- 
buds  were  formed  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  thus  reversed. 
Sufficient  vigour  was  in  such  eases  secured  in  the  ordinary  way. 
We  saw  some  fine  specimens  of  Edgworthii,  &c,  thus  treated. 
We  did  not  notice  the  thing  ourselves,  but  a  friend  told  us  after- 
wards, that  by  the  old  system  of  ringing  the  Dracaena  draco  was 
induced  to  bloom  some  three  years  ago,  and  by  a  deepish  in- 
cision into  the  stem  of  the  Sabal  Palm,  that  strong-growing 
variety  was  made  to  fruit  when  of  a  moderate  size. 

Fourth.  Leaving  all  notice  of  herbaceous  plants  in  beds  and 
borders,  we  would  just  state,  that  in  a  shady  place  near  a  wall 
is  a  full  collection  of  British  and  Irish  Ferns.  Among  these 
we  noticed  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Lady  Fern,  from  the  county  of 
Mayo,  partaking  of  the  properties  of  cristata,  multifidum,  and 
others.  The  most  striking  thing,  however,  in  that  way,  was  the 
variety  of  the  Lady  Fern,  called  Frizelhee,  found  by  a  lady  of  that 
name  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Some  of  the  fronds  come  like 
the  common  Lady  Fern,  and  others  come  long  but  furnished 
with  pinnce  at  rather  open  intervals,  resembling  in  appearance 
those  of  Pteris  rotundifolia.  In  plants  in  pots  in-doors,  there 
was  considerable  variety  as  to  the  extent  of  the  different  forms, 
but  all  had  these  forms  less  or  more,  and  in  some  cases  there 
was  hardly  a  trace  of  the  true  filix-femina.  As  far  as  we  recollect, 
Mr.  Bain  has  raised  plants  from  spore-seeds,  and  also  by  striking 
the  round-fronded  pinna?,  and  the  plants  presented  very  much 
the  same  appearance  of  those  obtained  from  dividing  the  roots, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  form  being  rather  more  abundant 
and  constant.  This  form  may,  therefore,  be  considered  distinct 
and  lasting.  R.  Fish. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PINE  APPLE  CULTURE. 

(Continued  from  page  232.) 

WATERING,  SYRINGING,  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  MOISTURE. 
The  cultivator  having  proeured  and  provided  a  good  soil  for 
his  Pines,  he  should  next  provide  a  supply  of  good  water.  Every 
writer  on  this  point,  myself  amongst  the  rest,  recommends  rain 
water  as  the  best  to  water  all  plants  with,  whether  in  pots  or  in 
beds  of  earth.  Perhaps  some  reader  may  inquire  why  this  kind 
of  water  is  better  than  pump  or  pond  water.  The  reason  is 
because  pump  water  is  generally  hard— that  is,  feels  hard  to  the 
skin  when  washing  in  it  and  curdling  soap.  This  hardness  is 
caused  by  its  containing  an  excess  of  salts  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
which  is  poisonous  to  plants.  Stagnant  pond  water  contains 
iu  excess  carburetted  hydrogen  and  other  gases  equally,  if 
not  more,  injurious  to  plants.  If,  however,  hard  water  must 
be  used,  the  injurious  properties  would  be  counteracted  by 
putting  in  amongst  the  water  about  a  quart  of  ammoniacal 
liquor  from  the  gas  manufactories  to  every  hundred  gallons 
a  few  hours  before  it  is  used.  River  water  approaches  the 
nearest  to  rain  water  in  goodness  for  watering  purposes.  Rain 
water,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  rather  more  than  4  inches  of 
air  or  gas,  half  of  which  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  remainder 
consists  of  sixty  parts  of  nitrogen  and  forty  of  oxygen  gas — all 
highly  beneficial  to  vegetation.  Every  observing  cultivator 
must  have  noted  how  much  better  his  plants,  whether  in  pots  or 
borders,  throve  when  rain  falls  than  they  do  from  water  applied 
from  the  garden-pot  in  dry  weather,  however  bountifully  he  may 
supply  that  necessary  liquid.  This  well-known  superiority  of 
rain  water  makes  it  desirable  to  preserve  it  for  watering  pur- 
poses, especially  for  plants  under  glass.     Not  a  drop  of  it  should 


be  wasted.  To  keep  it  in  quantity  tanks  sunk  in  the  ground  are 
the  cheapest  of  reservoirs.  These  may  be  made  water-tight  by 
puddling  with  clay  well-tempered,  or  by  a  coating  of  the  best 
cement.  All  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  the  buildings  in  the 
garden  should  be  caught  in  gutters  and  conveyed  by  spouts 
to  the  tanks.  If  possible,  a  good  large  cistern  should  be  placed 
inside  the  Pine-stove,  or  in  a  warm  shed  behind,  from  which  it 
may  be  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  a  tap  inside.  From  such  a  cistern  so 
placed,  the  water  will  always  be  warm  enough  to  give  to  the 
plants.  Should  there  be  a  long  succession  of  dry  weather  then 
the  water  from  the  tanks  should  be  pumped  up  and  convejed 
into  the  cistern  to  be  warmed.  If  there  is  no  cistern  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  some  water  made  hot  and  mixed  with  the  cold 
to  warm  it.  The  water  should  always  be  used  at  a  temperature 
of  about  80°  in  summer  and  60°  in  winter.  The  maximum 
quantity  of  water  should  be  given  when  the  plants  are  growing 
freely;  enough  should  then  be  applied  to  thoroughly  wet  the 
soil  in  the  pots,  or  when  the  plants  are  planted  out  enough  should 
be  given  to  moisten  well  all  the  soil  in  the  bed.  This  to  be  re- 
peated, as  the  soil  dries  either  by  evaporation  or  by  being  taken 
up  by  the  plants.  The  minimum  quantity  would  be  given  during 
the  short  days  of  winter  ;  the  plants  will  then  be  m  a  rather 
dormant  state  and  require  but  little  water.  It  is  not  wisdom  to 
give  a  measured  quantity  at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  bright, 
clear,  sunny  weather  more  will  be  needful ;  and  vice  versa,  in 
wet  dull  weather  less  will  be  required.  In  that  respect  much 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  manager.  When  fruit  i9 
swelling  also  water  freely  ;  but  when  changing  colour  for  ripen- 
ing withhold  it  altogether,  or  the  flavour  will  be  injured.  Also 
just  after  repotting  no  water  will  be  necessary  till  root  action 
recommences.  Should  bright  sunshine  occur  just  at  that  time, 
to  prevent  the  plants  flagging  it  will  be  better  to  shade  the 
plants  during  the  middle  of  the  day  than  giving  water.  The 
cultivator  should  always  remember  that  the  Pine  Apple  is  a 
succulent  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  easily  destroyed  by  ex- 
cessive moisture  in  the  soil.  In  winter,  should  any  water  lodge 
in  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  whether  from  the  watering-pot  or 
from  a  drip  from  the  roof,  it  should  be  instantly  removed ; 
for  this  purpose  I  have  used  a  long  tin  tube,  and  drawn  the 
water  out  by  suction  with  my  mouth.  If  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
any  time  the  plant  containing  it  will  certainly  rot  off. 

Watering  with  Liquid  Manure. — The  size  of  the  fruit, 
especially  of  the  larger-growing  kinds,  may  be  greatly  increased 
by  watering  the  plants  with  liquid  manure.  This  should  not 
be  given  until  the  fruit  is  visible  in  the  heart  of  the  plant, 
because  if  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  the  compost  I  have 
described,  or  one  approaching  to  it,  and  well  managed  in  other 
respects,  the  plants  will  have  grown  sufficiently  large  and  strong 
to  produce  large  fruit,  and  if  too  much  nutriment  is  given  to  them 
they  probably  will  continue  growing  almost  indefinitely  :  there- 
fore withhold  the  liquid  manure  until  the  fruit  is  discernible,  then 
water  every  third  time  with  this  enriched  water.  When  I  grew 
the  large  Providence  Pines  I  made  my  liquid  manure  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients — pigeons'  and  fowls'  dung.  I  got  all  I  could  of 
thia,  and  filled  a  large  tub  one-third  full ;  then  I  put  in  about  half 
a  peck  of  quicklime  aud  as  much  soot.  On  these  I  poured  boiling 
water  till  the  tub  was  nearly  full,  and  stirred  the  whole  up  well 
together.  The  lime  and  hot  water  effectually  destroyed  all  in- 
sects, and  their  eggs  also,  and  the  soot  and  lime  killed  any 
worms  that  were  in  the  pots  containing  the  Pine  plants.  I 
allowed  this  mixture  to  settle  and  cool  down  to  80°  previously 
to  using  it.  With  this  liquid  manure  and  the  compost  together 
I  was  enabled  to  produce  very  fine  fruit.  As  an  instance  I  may 
mention  that  one  morning  I  cut  five  Providence  Pines,  that, 
altogether,  weighed  15  lbs.  from  five  three-year-old  plants.  They 
were  of  the  variety  named  the  New  White  Providence. 

Stringing. — The  syringe  should  be  in  requisition  during  the 
fast-growing  season,  which  may  be  said  to  commence  in  March 
and  end  in  September.  In  the  earlier  and  latter  part  of  this 
season  syringe  gently  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  evening  also,  omitting,  of  course,  to  syringe  in  very 
wet  weather.  Always  syringe  with  warmed  water.  Observe,  how- 
ever, not  to  syringe  plants  in  fruit  when  the  fruit  is  ripening. 

To  Procure  atmospheric  Moisture. —  Syringe  the  hot- 
water  pipes  and  flues  during  the  growing  season  in  the  earlier 
and  later  months  morning  and  evening,  and  in  hot  summer 
weather  three  times  a-day.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  troughs 
on  the  hot-water  pipes  and  dish-covers  on  flues,  and  to  keep 
such  hollows  full  of  water  during  the  growing-months— that  is, 
from  March  to  September.     This  moisture  in  the  air  is  of  great 
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service  to  the  plants  ;  it  keeps  them  growing  kindly  and  ireely, 
and  is  a  great  preventive  of  the  increase  of  insects. 

Air. — A  very  general  direction  might  serve  for  giving  air — 
namely,  give  air  every  day  not  actually  frosty.  But  that  whole- 
sale instruction,  though  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  an  experienced 
cultivator  and  manager  of  hothouses,  is  hardly  explicit  enough 
for  a  young  beginner. 

Through  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  Jamiary, 
give  air  only  for  two  hours  daily — that  is,  from  eleven  to  one, 
unless  a  very  sunny  day  or  two  occur,  then  the  air  may  remain 
on  longer  ;  on  the  other  hand,  should  wintry  weather  occur, 
such  as  heavy  snow,  or  rain,  or  very  sorere  frost,  then  keep  the 
Pine-stoves  closed  up  till  the  weather  changes. 

February,  March,  and  April. — Increase  the  quantity  of  fresh 
nir  as  the  days  lengthen,  more  especially  towards  the  middle  of 
March  and  through  April.  Frequently  we  have  fine  warm  sunny 
spring  days,  then  give  air  by  9  o'clock  A.M.,  and  continue  it  on  till 
3  P.M. ;  but  in  cold  weather  give  air  accordingly,  shutting  up 
earlier,  and  filling  the  stove  with  steam. 

May,  June,  July,  and  August. — The  weather  through  these 
four  summer  months  is  more  settled,  and,  therefore,  more  air 
may  be  given — indeed,  through  the  two  last-named  months  a 
little  air  may  be  left  on  all  night. 

September  and  October. — These  two  months  complete  the 
year.  The  air  given  should  be  reduced  gradually,  so  as 
finally  to  assimilate  with  the  quantity  as  directed  for  the  winter 
months. 

The  object  of  giving  air  is  not  only  to  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  house  ;  but  also  to  let  out  foul  air,  and  let  in  fresh  pure 
an-,  which  invigorates  and  strengthens  the  plantB,  and  gives  a 
greater  amount  of  flavour  to  the  fruit.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ICE-HOUSES   vebstjs  ICE-STACE:S. 

The  late  frosty  weather  seems  to  have  set  us  all  by  the  ears 
on  the  subject  of  iee-preserving  ;  and  assuredly  in  the  multitude 
of  councillors  there  must  be  safety,  and  I  congratulate  myself 
on  my  view  being  so  ably  backed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  at 
page  355  ;  Mr.  Fish  also  coincides  with  some  of  my  ideas.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  thankful  to  Mr.  Beaton  for  putting 
me  right  in  my  chronology  regarding  "  Loudon's  Magazine," 
which  might  not  have  started  into  life  until  1826,  instead  of 
1824,  as  stated  by  me;  but  certainly  some  of  the  Numbers  of 
that  periodical  did  treat  on  subjects  connected  with  ice-keeping. 
Applying  hot  water  to  the  broken  ice  at  the  time  of  ramming 
it  clown  in  the  ice-house  was  assuredly  recommended  by  one 
writer  to  that  useful  Magazine  ;  but  I  have  not  the  volume  by 
me,  and  must  therefore  only  argue  on  memory. 

This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  case  in  hand,  for  I  did  not 
assert  that  the  plan  of  stacking  ice  in  the  open  air  was  discussed 
in  the  gardening  papers  at  that  time,  but  that  there  were 
practical  experiments  made  that  way,  as  I  was  acquainted  with 
a  place  on  the  boundaries  of  Cumberland,  where  an  ice-stack, 
was  made  on  the  north  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  sheltered,  or 
rather  shaded  by  trees,  in  the  winter  of  1828-29,  and  I  was 
told  that  the  season  I  speak  of  was  not  the  first  one  that  ice 
had  been  so  Btored  away,  and  kept  pretty  well.  I  believe  the 
heap  was  supported  at  the  sides  by  posts  and  faggots,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  the  top  covered  over  thickly  with  fern, 
which  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood.  I,  however,  only  guess 
at  the  latter  part  as  being  likely;  the  fact  of  there  being  an 
ice-heap  at  the  time  spoken  of  1  am  more  positive  of,  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine  having  assisted  to  make  it.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  said  on  this  head,  and  no  one  is  more  grateful  than  I  am 
at  Buch  excellent-  suggestions  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Earley,  of 
Digswell,  page  335,  and  I  believe  his  observations  can  be  con- 
firmed by  several,  whom  I  hope  to  see  communicate  their  views 
or  experience  in  the  pages  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  ; 
and  as  the  new-fashioned  ice-stack  seems  to  have  no  lack  of 
supporters,  I  will  endeavour  in  some  measure  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  old-fashioned  and  much-abused  ice-house,  and  will 
even  take  it  with  all  its  faults,  non-ventilated  and  all,  as  being 
the  most  convenient,  economical,  and  best  place  to  keep  ice  in, 
that  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  taking  this  general  view  of 
the  question,  it  is  not  fair  to  take  an  isolated  case  of  an  extreme 
character ;  but  let  every  one  speak  fairly  and  candidly,  and  if  I 
leave  the  discussion  of  the  last  of  the  three  qualifications  alluded 
to,  "that  of  being  the  best  place  to  keep  ice  in,"  to  be  decided 


by  other  contributors,  I  will  endeavour  to  combat  the  views  of 
the  ice-stacking  party  on  their  own  grounds,  which  I  believe 
they  affirm  to  be  convenience  and  economy.  Lot  us  therefore 
see  how  far  their  contrivances  justify  their  terms,  or  whether 
they  mav  not  be  both  linked  on  the  side  of  the  poor  old  ice- 
house.    Beginning  therefore  with  the  first  of  these — 

Convenience. — As  local  circumstances  will  have  determined 
the  site  of  the  ice-stack,  it  will  most  likely  be  found  in  just 
such  a  position  as  the  ice-house  ought  to  occupy  :  therefore,  as 
far  as  the  carting  and  storing  away  of  the  article  are  concerned, 
both  the  contrivances  may  be  on  a  par.  It  is  therefore  only 
on  the  subject  of  obtaining  the  ice  when  wanted,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  comparison,  and  assuredly  the  merit  lies 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  ice-house.  Opening  a  door,  or 
perhaps  two  or  more  doors,  and  stepping  upon  the  naked  ice, 
is  an  operation  much  quicker  and  easier  performed,  than  re- 
moving a  large  quantity  of  straw  and  other  litter,  and  replacing 
it  again,  when  a  barrowload  of  ice  is  wanted  ;  and  it  sometimes 
happening  that  some  article  particularly  wanted  to  be  preserved 
can  be  done  90  in  an  ice-house,  which  cannot  be  done  in  an  ice- 
stack,  I  believe  the  greatest  advocates  of  the  latter  will  admit 
the  merit  of  "convenience"  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  ice-house. 
I  will  now  venture  on  the  vaunted  ground  of  economy,  on 
which  they  base  their  claim  to  superiority,  and  see  if  I  cannot 
prove  that  a  false  impression  has  not  gone  abroad  on  that 
subject.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  item  convenience,  let  us  take  up 
the  much  more  important  one  of 

Economy. — On  this  head  I  will  as  an  example  take  our  worthy 
correspondent  Mr.  Earley's  plan,  which  Mr.  Beaton  lauds  so 
much,  and  which  I  by  no  means  find  fault  with  ;  and,  as  the 
readers  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  will  have  perused 
his  clear  and  well-defined  mode  of  operation,  I  need  not  repeat 
it  here,  further  than  by  saying  that,  as  I  understand  him  to 
say,  a  wall  of  straw  2  feet  thick  surrounds  his  ice,  and  a  top 
thatching  of  quite  that  thickness  also,  and  I  believe  an  outer 
thatching  of  the  sides  is  also  included  ;  the  straw  forming  the 
walls  being  the  best  wheaten  straw,  and  trodden  firmly  down 
between  the  two  hurdles  forming  the  inner  and  outer  framework 
of  the  wall.  Now,  as  all  arguments  on  economy  ought  to  be 
settled  by  figures,  let  us  see  how  straw  and  bricks  can  be  com- 
pared together,  and  I  may  say  that  here  a  load  of  straw  compris- 
ing thirty-six  trusses  of  36  lbs.  each  costs  quite  as  much  as  one 
thousand  bricks  ;  and,  in  most  localities  where  bricks  are  made 
within  fifty  miles  of  London,  the  comparison  is  about  alike. 
I  may  also  add  without  going  into  exact  calculations,  that  five 
thousand  bricks  would  build  an  ice-house  capable  of  holding 
sixty  loads  of  ice  or  more  ;  and,  when  once  built,  its  durability 
may  be  estimated  by  hundreds  of  years  ;  for,  unless  some  un- 
usual convulsion  of  nature  occur,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many 
centuries  an  ice-house,  or  rather  the  stone  or  brickwork  of  ir, 
will  last.  Contrast  this  with  the  hurdle  and  Btraw  casing  of  the 
ice,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  straw  alone  for  the  wall  and 
covering  of  the  ice-stack  will  cOBt  as  much  in  one  year  as  the 
bricks  do  that  build  the  ice-house ;  besides  straw  will  only  last  one 
year,  and  a  covering  on  all  sides  rammed  down,  and  2  feet  thick, 
would  require  quite  five  loads  of  straw,  and  this  to  be  removed 
every  year.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  the  other  items 
of  expenditure  in  the  ice-house  exceed  that  of  the  ice-stack  ;  but, 
as  assuming  the  expense  of  digging  an  ice-well,  putting  in  a 
drain,  erecting  the  structure  and  putting  on  the  doors— m  fact, 
doing  everything  to  it  that  was  wanted,  cost  three  or  four  times 
the  cost  of  a  temporary  erection  and  covering  for  an  ice-stack, 
is  a  yearly  expenditure  of  one-fourth  of  what  would  procure  a 
permanent  structure  a  judicious  and  economical  affair?  Most 
certainly  not.  And  according  to  the  recommendation  furnished 
us  by  Mr.  Earley  and  Mr.  Beaton,  the  expense  must  be  quite 
as  much  as  I  say,  and  all  the  other  operations  of  filling,  &c,  are 
on  the  whole  more  expensive  in  the  ice-stack  than  in  the  house;— 
where,  then,  lies  the  "  so-called  economy  f  " 

Much  has  been  said  about  damp  destroying  ice,  but  I  feel 
certain  a  strong  current  of  mild  warm  air  wastes  it  more.  In 
the  middle  of  January  last  we  had  a  sharp  frost  from  the  16th 
to  the  22nd,  the  ice  at  the  latter  end  of  it  being  2i  inches  thick, 
or  more;  and  an  ornamental  basin  in  our  garden  being  that 
thickness  of  ice  1  took  a  part  of  it  off  in  large  pieces,  some 
of  the  pieces  were  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  some  raised  on 
edge,  or  rather  propped  up  from  the  ground.  The  first  day  a 
thaw  was  mild  and  moist,  the  next  day  was  a  brisk  wind,  and  as 
Mr.  Thompson  justly  observes,  it  very  quickly  licked  up  all  the 
ice  which  was  exposed  on  all  sides  to  its  action,  while  that  lying 
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flat  on  the  ground  lasted  longer,  and  that  in  the  water  longest 
of  all.  Reasoning  from  that,  I,  therefore,  cannot  see  in  what 
■way  a  dry  current  of  air  over  ice  can  do  other  than  waste  unless 
the  temperature  of  that  current  was  under  35°  ;  for,  assuming 
it  to  be  dry,  and  about  50°,  it  would  simply  withdraw  moisture 
from  the  ice  the  same  as  an  east  wind  or  very  dry  air  withdraws 
water  from  our  pondB,  plants',  and  even  our  lips.  And  sucking 
moisture  from  ice  is  exhausting  it  of  its  very  lifeblood,  that  I 
confess  I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds  the  advocates  for  venti- 
lation can  found  their  plea  upon  ;  for  I  confess  being  unable  to 
account  for  its  wasting  by  any  other  agent  than  heat,  and  cannot 
but  think  a  dry  atmosphere  of  55°  quite  as  likely  to  waste  ice  as 
a  humid  one  of  the  same  temperature,  as  the  latter  being 
already  charge  1  with  moisture  is  not  likely  to  rob  the  ice  to  the 
extent  the  other  would.  I  am,  however,  far  from  assuming  this 
to  be  absolutely  the  ease,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  so  ;  and,  again, 
I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  Mr.  Beaton,  who  in  a  late  communica- 
tion makes  a  damp  atmosphere  waste  iee  seventy  times  as  fast  as 
a  dry  one,  by  which  I  take  him  to  mean  that  a  quantity  of  ice 
that  would  keep  one  day  in  a  damp  air  would  keep  seventy  days 
in  a  dry  one.  None  of  my  ideas  approach  anything  like  this,  as 
I  confess  there  are  few  ideas,  contrivances,  or  inventions,  that 
can  be  reasonably  said  to  exceed  those  previously  existing  in 
more  than  a  twofold  degree  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  ice-keeping 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  our  grand  lathers'  maxims  of  excluding 
all  air  from  it  as  much  as  possible  was  wrong,  as  I  have  seen  no 
artificial  rule  which  proves  so ;  and  certainly  all  natural  law  as 
previously  explained  by  Mr.  Ihompson  and  myself  in  a  former 
article,  tends  to  prove  that  currents  of  warm  air  waste  ice  and 
snow  faster  than  anything.  More,  therefore,  need  not  be  said, 
although  collateral  evidence  bearing  that,  way  is  far  from  being 
exhausted.  I  would  rather,  however,  have  the  practical  state- 
ments of  others.  J.  Robson. 


AN  EFFECTIVE   WASH  FOR  OLD  WALLS 
INFESTED  WITH  WOODLICE. 

YOUE  remedy  given  in  page  353  is  sound  enough,  but  rather 
troublesome,  ^our  correspondent  "Worcester"  should  un- 
nail  his  trees  ;  take  4  lbs.  of  soft  soap  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water, 
well  mixed,  and  apply  it.  with  a  new  painter's  brush,  filling  every 
crack  and  crevice  with  it.  A  cheaper  and  equally  or  more 
thorough  insect,  and  insect-egg  killer  is  1  lb.  of  Gishurst  Com- 
pound to  the  gallon  of  soft  water  applied  in  the  same  way. 
These  mixtures  are  most  killing  to  the  whole  tribe  of  insects. 
The  Gishurst  Compound  is  one-third  cheaper  than  soft  soap 
used  in  the  above  proportions  ;  and,  if  the  wall  is  thoroughly 
dressed,  by  inserting  the  brush  well  saturated  with  it  into  every 
crevice  it  will  effectually  prevent  woodlice  from  sheltering  them- 
selves in  them  all  through  the  summer. — An  Old  Gardener. 


THE   CAMELLIA    AND  ITS   CULTURE.— No.  3. 

A  very  opportune  time  for  repotting  general  stock  is  during 
their  season  of  rest.  When,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  fix  that 
period  ?  Immediately  after  they  have  done  flowering,  and  from 
four  to  eight  weeks  thereafter,  according  to  the  particular  period 
they  are  in  bloom.  For  instance,  plants  that  have  done  flower- 
ing before  the  "  turn  of  the  day  "  can  have  two  clear  months  of 
comparative  sluggish  action, — for  so  long  as  a  plant  is  in  life,  be 
it  deciduous  or  evergreen,  there  is  always  a  circulation  of  the  juices 
distending,  enlarging,  and  solidifying  the  plant — certainly  at  the 
so-called  season  of  rest  in  an  infinitesimal  degree,  and  the  beau- 
tiful piece  of  anatomical  mechanism  only  thrown  out  of  gear 
when  the  sap  or  lifeblood  is  frozen,  before  it  is  necessary  or 
even  wise  to  call  forth  all  their  physical  energies  into  play  ; 
while  those  that  are  retarded  until  March  and  April  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  greater 
amount  of  warmth  and  solar  radiation  as  the  sequence,  push 
away  without,  and  point  out  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  ad- 
dition of  artificial  heat. 

In  all  large,  collections  there  16  not  much  difficulty  in  having 
flowers  from  nine  to  ten  months  in  the  year  if  such  were  in 
demand  ;  albeit,  it  requires  both  time  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivator  to  attain  this.  Of  course  you  will  have  but  a 
small  sprinkling  to  begin  with,  gradually  getting  larger  and 
larger,  and  waning  out  towards  the  end  of  the  season  in  like 
proportions.      Here   wc   very   often  begin   with  Lady  name's 


Blush,  and  the  Old  White  early  in  September  and  finish  up 
the  season  in  the  first  week  of  June  with  Beali,  or  Leana 
Superba,  and  occasionally  Princess  Bacehiochi.  But  we  require 
to  retard  in  the  one  instance  and  accelerate  bud-formation  in 
the  other — the  former  by  far  the  more  difficult  task  of  the  two. 
Those  who  merely  read  over  tine  matter  out  of  pure  love  for, 
shall  we  say? — the  charming  queen  of  winter— who  have  little 
knowledge  of  practical  details,  and  who  may  be  inclined  to  pay 
homage  to  my  idea,  may  possibly  exclaim,  "  Oh!  I  see;  if  they 
are  wanted  early  they  can  be  put  into  strong  heat ;  and  if  late, 
retarded  in  a  cool  greenhouse."  I  beg  in  return  to  say  there  is 
no  more  stubborn  subject  in  the  whole  plant  community  to  force 
than  a  Camellia  in  bud  on  grouse-shooting  day.  TLe  fact  is, 
from  the  time  the  buds  are  properly  formed  they  should  be, 
approximately  speaking,  comparatively  at  rest,  else  nothing  but 
failure,  either  in  the  flowers  when  expanding  being  flaccid  and 
abortive,  or  the  buds  dropping  off  altogether,  will  be  the  result. 
But  more  upon  this  point  when  we  come  to  discuss  a  subsequent 
division  of  our  subject. 

To  return  to  repotting.  We  say  there  is  not  a  better  time  for 
the  operation  than  during  the  probationary  period  of  their 
season  of  rest.  'They  can  be  thoroughly  examined,  cutting  away 
any  decayed  rootlets,  picking  out  any  sodden  mass  which  the 
roots  may  have  turned  away  from  in  disgust.  For  we  are  of 
opinion,  backed  up  by  experience,  the  roots  have  the  power  of 
selecting  nutriment  best  suited  to  their  wants,  if  within  their 
reach  ;  if  not,  it  incapacitates  their  formation.  And  shaking  out 
worms  and  worm-casts,  they  may  either  be  liberally  shifted  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  wants  and  accommodation  of  the 
parties  concerned.  If  they  are  liberally  shifted  in  the  compost 
already  treated  of,  there  will  be  less  demands  for  water  and  none 
at  all  for  manure  water  for  some  time  to  come.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  wanted  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  bloom  in  a9 
small  growing  space  as  possible,  they  can  be  reduced  and  re- 
potted into  pots  of  the  same  size  wilh  fresh  compost ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  liquid  manure  or  guano  water, 
which  if  applied  cautiously  is  a  good  and  safe  stimulant,  may  be 
administered.  It  is  really  astonishing,  even  to  the  practical  man, 
what,  a  yield  of  bloom  may  be  produced  from  a  plant  in  a  small- 
sized  pot.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  met  a  few  gardeners 
in  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  and  as  usual 
at.  these  fortuitous  occurrences,  some  one  or  more  points  of  gar- 
dening do  turn  up  and  are  generally  very  pointedly  introduced 
and  discussed,  for  "in  the  multitude  of  councillors  there  is 
safety."  "  I  have  grown  Camellias,"  says  a  gentleman,  who  has 
for  the  last  three  years  retired  into  private  life  with  a  handsome 
pension  awarded  him  by  his  employers,  "  for  the  last  five  and 
thirty  years,  and  I  am  sensibly  impressed  that  too  much  shifting 
defeats  rather  than   furthers  your  purpose— as  an   instance  of 

which,  I  had  a  plant  growing  in  a  six-inch  pot  from  Mr. , 

pointing  to  a  gentleman  across  the  table,  which  he  had  not 
shifted  for  ten  years  previously,  and  I  grew  it  fifteen  years  after- 
wards in  the  same  pot  without  so  much  as  examining  it,  and 
it  flowered  year  after  year  to  my  satisfaction,  and  "  somewhat 
warmly,  "  if  I  had  been  there  I  would  not  have  shifted  it  yet." 
Scr  much,  we  say,  for  the  exception  to  the  rule  in  that  particular- 
sized  pot. 

You  may  have  fine  Camellias.  I  should  not  like  to  be  the 
one  to  take  credit  for  an  absolute  observance  of  any  given  code, 
with  exceptional  treatment,  as  they  are  very  patient  of  fatigue; 
but  if  you  wish  a  first-rate  plantation  of  them,  we  would  suggest 
dissimilar  council.  As  long  as  they  are  in  portable-sized  pots, 
it  is  judicious  to  examine  them  every  year.  If  scrutiny,  such  as 
the  kind  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph  be  necessary,  by 
all  means  do  so.  If  the  ball  is  undisturbed  by  worms,  its  drain- 
age perfect,  the  compost  not  at  all  enveloped  and  enwrapped 
with  roots,  piace  the  pot  in  an  inverted  form,  slip  it  cautiously 
again  over  the  ball,  turn  the  whole  in  their  proper  position,  give 
the  pot  a  "  settle  "  on  the  potting-bench,  see  or  feel  with  your 
thumb  that  there  be  no  passage  between  ball  and  pot,  so  as 
water  when  applied  may  penetrate  and  percolate  as  equally  in 
the  centre  as  the  exterior,  and  replace  such  plants  in  their 
proper  position  for  another  year.  To  those  that  require  re- 
potting observe  the  following  treatment : — Recourse,  in  the  first 
place,  must  be  had  to  proper  sanatory  measures,  such  as  washing 
pots  outside  and  inside,  placing  a  large  crock  over  the  drain- 
hole  or  holes,  and  a  good  handful  of  smaller  ones  round  about  it 
so  as  to  cover  the  entire  bottom  of  the  pot ;  and  in  order  that 
the  finer  particles  of  earth  may  not  be  washed  down  amongst 
these  tiles,  &c,  place  a  layer  of  sphagnum  or  fibry  matter  rid  of 
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its  finer  particles,  and  then  go  to  work  with  the  soil,  on  the  dry 
order,  as  diligently  as  you  please,  leaving  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  a  whole  inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the  por,  lor  a  supply 
of  water  necessary  to  penetrate  the  whole  depth  of  ball.  With 
such  you  will  have  a  sure  foundation.  An  implicit  observance 
of  this  will  be  specially  necessary  if  plants  and  pots  are  large 
and  intended  to  remain  from  five  to  ten  years,  which,  in  from 
15-inch  to  20-inch  pots  and  larger,  they  are  well  able  to  stand. 
I  may  also  remark  and  remind  those  who  are  not  so  well  up  in 
the  art,  what  is  of  paramount  importance — that  the  plants  should 
be  on  the  dry  order  ;  also,  when  they  are  examined  and  repotted 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  more  advantageously  handled,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  just  for  all  the  world  in  as  good 
cond:tion  as  you  would  expect  the  ground  to  be  when  preparing 
and  sowing  your  Onion-beds. 

Habit. — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  of  much  consequence 
generally  to  single  out  into  groups  those  that  have  handsome 
and  those  that  have  ungainly  habits  ;  those  that  require  to  be 
starved,  so  to  speak,  and  those  that  improve  with  generous  treat- 
ment. Happily,  however,  those  lanky  ungainly  fellows  that  have 
a  tendency  to  become  leafless  below  are  not  numerous.  Having 
respect  and  veneration  for  old  age,  we  question  much  if  you 
could  point  out  a  more  perfect  example  of  good  habit,  and,  I 
might  add,  decorative  effect,  than  the  old  white  (alba  plena) 
herself.  Of  course  she  must  give  way  to  the  finer-formed  petal 
of  Mrs.  AbbyWilder,  Teutonia,  and  Feastii,  on  whose  merits 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  its  proper  place ;  but  these 
are  far  more  fickle  jades  to  induce  to  show  their  comeliness  tlian 
their  venerable  and  venerated  grandmother.  The  most  perfect 
habit  of  a  Camellia  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  is 
Wilderii.  It  is  also  a  first-rate  flower,  and  a  free  bloomer.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  distinct  progeny  of  a  handsome  dwarfish 
order,  with  flowers  of  a  medium  size — something  between  Sa- 
eanqua  rosea  and  irnbricata.  Taking  habit  and  quality  of  bloom 
into  consideration,  I  would  say,  keeping  off  some  of  the  more 
recent  introductions,  which  have  not  had  a  severe-enough  trial, 
that  Valtevarada  and  Wilderii  are  the  two  finest  that  we  have  of 
the  rose-coloured  tribe ;  but  Saccoi  nova  will  beat  them  both, 
and  indeed  all  of  that  section,  only  it  inclines  as  a  plant  to  get 
somewhat  bare  at  bottom. 

Lady  Hume's  Blush,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  is  about  the 
most  awkward  habit,  running  all  to  terminals,  of  any  Camellia 
extant ;  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  well  is  to  train  up  a  single 
stem  for  6  feet  or  8  feet,  like  a  standard  Rose,  and  then  tie 
down  the  laterals  earthwards,  and  keep  pinching  and  cutting 
them  backwards  until  you  form  a  bush.  Carswelliana,  Mat- 
thottiana,  and  others  of  that  straggling  class,  would  give  much 
more  satisfaction  served  in  the  same  way.  They,  to  be 
bloomed  successfully,  require  a  low  diet  at  bud-setting  time  ; 
although  it  is  right  to  say  that  Carswelliana  is  generally  a  free 
bloomer. 

The  pyramidal  form  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  that  most 
suited  for  setting  off  Camellias  to  best  advantage ;  but  there 
must  be  ample  space  in  the  growing  season  to  give  them  full 
benefit  of  light  and  air,  else  the  lower  tiers  of  branches 
will  give  way.  Such  a  form  can  be  regulated  if  there  is  a  fair 
sample  to  begin  with,  either  by  pinching  out  the  wood-buds  that 
are  likely  to  go  astray,  or  by  using  the  knife  to  such  as  ars 
counterbalancing  a  weaker  side.  In  too  many  places,  however, 
there  is  such  a  thirst  for  variety  and  numbers,  that  habit  is  quite 
overlooked.  In  nursery  collections. we  probably  cannot  expect 
such  a  due  observance  of  fine  form,  although  we  often  have  had 
occasion  to  deprecate  the  bare-legged  plants  that  have  passed 
through  their  hands,  which  are  luxuriant  enough  but  bear  the 
marks  of  their  lower  branches  being  suffocated  by  growing  too 
close  together.  We  are  aware  that  the  Continent  is  the  great 
mart  of  supply ;  for  we  have  seen  hundreds,  I  ought  to  say 
thousands,  of  them  beautifully  set  with  bud,  come  to  a  London 
nursery  where  the  writer  spent  a  part  of  his  time.  In  garden 
collections  there  might  be  a  more  general  observance  given  to 
this  important  point.  To  be  sure,  flowers  can  be  produced  of 
equally  fine  quality  in  plants  that  are  allowed  to  ."  hang  as  they 
grow,"  and  good  flowers  in  all  places  are  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
but  the  artistic  eye  seeks  for  form  as  well  as  beauty,  and  the  un- 
educated eye  can  all  the  more  readdy  appreciate  it  if  both  have 
had  a  fair  share  of  attention. 

The  bush  habit  is  best,  adapted  for  very  dwarf  growers,  such 
as  Princess  Sophia  and  Wilderii.  Bushy  heads  of  foliage  have 
the  far  best  effect  in  clear  single  stems,  and  show  off  any  variety 
to  good  advantage.     Those  that  have  straggling  habits,  as  was 


suggested  above,  can  be  tied  down  to  check  the  exuberant  flow 
of  sap  ;  while  those  of  g-neral  good  habit  can  be  trimmed  like  a 
Portugal  Laurel  or  an  imitation  Orange  tree,  if  such  an  artificial 
cut  was  at  all  desirable.  No  plants  stand  the  free  use  of  the 
knife  better  than  Camellias.  They  break  away  when  cut  back 
either  slightly  or  severely,  so'  that  if  artistic  effect  be  an  object 
regardless  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  blooms  for  a  season  or  two 
to  any  very  wayward  subject,  the  operation  can  very  safely  be 
performed. — Jas.  Andeksox,  Meadow  Bank,  Uddingstone. 


DIGGING  AND  TRENCHING. 

"  D.  W.  P."  and  other  correspondents  having  asked  the  charge 
per  acre  for  these  operations,  we  applied  for  information  and 
the  following  is  the  result. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  a  man  ought  to  dig  in  a  day, 
in  the  absence  of  all  information  respecting  the  kind  of  ground 
that  is  to  be  operated  upon  ;  but  in  Kent,  where  many  thousand 
acres  of  orchard  and  Hop-grounds  are  dug  over  every  year,  it  is 
customary  to  pay  from  16s.  to  20s.  per  acre,  according  to  the 
description  of  ground  to  do,  and  this  is  not  dug  deep  on  account 
of  the  roots,  neither  is  it  broken  after  being  turned  over,  but 
simply  turned  over  in  the  rough.  Trenching  about  20  inches 
deep  costs  about  9d.  per  rod,  or  £6  per  acre,  and  if  the  ground  be 
stony  the  stones  are  generally  picked  out  and  paid  for  about 
lOd.  per  load  or  ton.  Roots,  if  the  ground  had  previously  been 
a  wood  or  plantation,  are  also  paid  for  separately.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  keep  the  top  soil  to  the  top  again,  unless  the 
ground  be  very  good  indeed,  and  sometimes  for  particular 
purposes  when  a  field  is  trenched,  a  number  of  men,  about 
twelve  perhaps,  are  divided  the  whole  length  of  the  furrow,  and 
fork  the  bottom  of  each  furrow  up  before  the  plough  returns  to 
cover  it  in.  1'his  is  better  than  the  subsoil  plough  ;  but  as 
your  ease  may  perhaps  not  require  work  done  on  so  extensive 
a  scale,  we  may  say  that  bastard  trenching,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  good  spit  and  a  shovelling  deep,  cannot  well  be  done 
under  £i  10s.  or  £3  per  acre,  if  done  properly.  Much,  how- 
ever, depends  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  kind  of  ground  to 
operate  on. 


MILDNESS  OF  THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  FAR 
NORTH. 

Let  ua  first  remind  our  readers  that  Stornaway  is  a  town  of 
Lewis,  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
bemg  in  N.  lat.  58°  12'.  Now,  from  thence  we  have  received 
a  note,  dated  the  3rd  instant,  obligingly  written  to  us  by  Sir 
James  Matheson,  Bart.,  accompanying  "specimens  of  the  vege- 
tation as  indications  of  the  temperature  and  climate  of  the  place." 
These  specimens  were  as  follows  : — 

Spanish  Broom,  with  shoots  3  inches  long. 

Common  Broom,  flowers  open. 

Daphne  mezereon,  flowers  opening. 

Rhododendron  Nobleanum,  in  flower,  and  has  been  so  since 
January.     Also, 

Larger  Periwinkle  (Vinca  major),  in  flower. 

Fuchsia,  leaf-buds  open. 

Catkins  of  Alder,  Willow,  Hazel,  and  Birch. 

Ribes  sanguineum,  buds  opening. 

Dog  Rose  and  other  Rose-buds  opening. 

Elder,  leaves  3  inches  long. 

Whin,  or  Furze,  in  bloom. 

Daisies,  Anemones,  and  Primulas,  in  flower  all  winter. 

Snowdrops,  in  flower  all  January. 

Lonicera  tatarica,  in  full  leaf. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

How  strange  the  pranks  that  memory  plays  us,  and  how  odd 
what  people  call  association  of  ideas  !  Here  am  I  now  running 
my  thoughts  to  some  two  and  twenty  years  back  !  Agaiu  am  I 
standing  in  a  greeuhouse,  doubtless  now  numbered  amongst  the 
things  of  the  past,  watching,  with  eager  eye,  the  gardener  as  he 
takes  to  the  bench  plant  after  plant ;  and,  writing  with  an 
ecstacy  of  delight,  which  I  fear  it  would  now  be  impossible  to 
raise,  the  names  of  Pelargoniums,  of  which,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  owner,  I  am  receiving  cuttings,  and  all  occasioned  by  a 
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glance  at  the  obituary  of  Monday's  Times,  in  which  I  read  "  The 
Rev.  Richabd  Gaeth,  of  Farnham,  Surrey,  aged  71." 

Yes,  in  that  long-past  time  he,  and  one  still  amongst  us,  Mr. 
Foster,  of  Clewer  Manor,  astonished  the  world  with  the  advance 
made  in  that  lovely  and  popular  tribe  of  flowers.  "Garth's  Sylph" 
and  "  Foster's  Joan  of  Arc"  were  then  the  fair  rivals,  and  well 
do  I  remember  what  a  rage  they  created.  Surely  we  had  attained 
perfection,  it  was  said  ;  and  now  not  one  of  the  flowers  of  those 
days  would  be  looked  at— they  were  badly  shaped  and  faint  in 
colour.  But  none  the  less  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
those  who  saw  what  was  to  be  done  and  did  it.  Each  hit  on  a 
separate  strain. 

Mr.  Foster's  were  rather  more  cupped  in  shape,  and  this  they 
have  maintained  until  the  present  time,  although  marvellously 
improved  in  size  and  shape  generally  ;  while  the  broad  open 
petal  lias  been  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  and  under  his  judi- 
cious hands  attained  great  perfection. 

Some  years  after  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  I  chanced  to 
be  in  Famham,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Garth.  He  kindly  wel- 
comed me,  talked  over  his  flowers  ;  and,  though  he  had  even  then 
withdrawn  from  raising  seedlings,  yet  his  heart  was  still  in  the 
work,  and  he  watched  with  eager  interest  the  labours  of  his  suc- 
cessors. And  now  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers  !  His  name  will 
long  live  in  the  recollections  of  the  elder  generations  of  florists  ; 
and  we,  mayhap,  may  tell  our  children  of  the  kindly  and  hearty 
clergyman,  who,  no  way  forgetting  his  own  sacred  calling,  did 
yet  contrive  to  interest,  amuse,  and  profit  many  of  his  fellow 
travellers.  He  honoured  the  craft,  and  we  trust  it  will  honour 
his  memory. — D.,  Deal. 


SETTING  CONICAL  BOILERS. 

I  think,  if  your  correspondent  "  P.  W.  M."  will  have  his 
boiler  placed  upon  the  seating  forming  the  sides  of  the  furnace- 
hole,  a  distance  of  about  15  inches  above  the  furnace-bars,  and 
then  carry  the  flue  twice  round  the  boiler,  one  above  the  t  ther, 
he  will  find  it  heat  to  his  satisfaction.  We  have  three  conical 
boilers  here  fixed  in  the  above  manner,  which  are  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  difference  of  a  few  inches  in  the  distance  of 
the  boiler  from  the  furnace-door  will  not  at  all  influence  its 
heating  powers. — G.  S. 


CONSTRUCTING  A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

Different  sections  of  houses  have  been  given  lately  which  will 
suit  your  purpose.  (We  arc  answering  "  F.  B.,"  of  Galway.) 
You  prefer  a  lean-to  house.  That  is  easiest  kept  heated,  but 
unless  where  stone  or  bricks  are  handy,  it  is  not  the  cheapest. 
However,  keeping  your  requirements  as  to  a  lean-to  in  view,  a 
house  with  10  feet  of  a  back  wall,  12  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high 
in  front,  14  feet  long,  will  be  a  very  nice  little  house,  and  so 
far  as  use  is  concerned,  it  matters  not  whether  the  back  and 
front  walls  be  of  posts  and  wood,  or  stone,  or  brick.  If  of 
either  of  the  latter,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  have  them 
less  than  9  inches  thick.  Posts  4  inches  square,  and  boards 
1  inch  thick,  would  do  if  they  should  be  preferred.  If  resolved 
to  make  the  front  and  ends  witli  boards  neat  and  secure,  stretch 
stout  calico  over  them,  paint  with  anticorrosive,  and  throw  on 
some  white  sand  whilst  wet.  The  back,  if  not  seen,  could  be 
done  with  calico  and  tarred  and  sanded  well.  So  much  for  the 
walls.  Bow,  to  secure  ventilation  and  have  a  fixed  roof.  In 
making  the  hack  wall  leave  four  openings  at  equal  distances  close 
to  the  apex,  27  inches  or  30  inches  in  length,  and  1  foot  in  width. 
These  may  either  be  closed  by  stout  boards  or  a  glazed  frame  of 
these  dimensions.  We  have  lately  described  several  simple 
modes  for  opening  or  Bhuttiug  these  at  pleasure.  Now,  the 
front  being  G  feet,  we  would  have  2  feet  9  inches  of  that  of  wall, 
and  3  feet  3  inches  of  glass ;  but,  allowing  for  the  wall-plate — 
say  2  feet  6  inches  of  wall.  Now,  if  economy  is  an  object  the 
front  glass  may  also  all  be  fixed,  and  ventilated  similar  to  the 
top  ones,  secured  in  the  wall  below.  Fewer  would  do  both  at 
top  and  bottom,  if  the  door  were  left  open  in  summer,  or  there 
were  ventilators  above  the  doorway  and  in  the  other  end  of  the 
house.  We  have  said  what  ventilation  would  be  necessary  with- 
out any  such  openings.  We  would  pivot-hang  all  these  ventila- 
tors, and  thus  do  away  with  hinges.     At  page  352,  you  would 


notice  an  account  of  rafter  sash-bars.  Your?  for  such  a  house 
will  be  14  feet,  a  common  length  of  battens,  9  inches  by  3  inches, 
so  that  each  batten  will  make  four  rafters,  and  these  after  being 
planed  will  be  about  4j  and  If.  One  inch  thick  would  not  be 
strong  enough,  and  after  a  slip  was  fixtd  on  would  not  allow 
enough  of  room  for  the  glass,  which  must  not  be  glazed  tight. 
For  each  end  you  should  have  a  rafter  3  inches  by  4i  inches, 
all  the  rest  1£  inch  by  4\  inches  before  planing,  &c.  The 
glass  may  be  18  inches  or  20  inches  in  width.  We  would  re- 
commend the  first  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  rafter  to 
another  if  the  place  is  at  all  exposed.  Now,  to  keep  out  frost 
from  such  a  house,  an  iron  stove  or  an  Arnott's  brick  stove  will 
be  sufficient ;  but  for  ease  and  neatness  a  flue  would  be  the  best. 
The  whole  question  of  flues  and  materials  for  then  have  recently 
been  discussed.  Two  bricks  on  edge  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
depth  of  such  a  flue,  the  open  inside  being  6  inches  or  7  inches 
wide.  It  might  enter  at  the  west  end,  and  alter  passing  the 
doorway  pass  round  the  front  and  out  in  the  back  wall  at  the 
other  end.  The  stokehole  at  the  end  could  be  covered  by  a  flap- 
board.  If  equally  convenient  we  should  prefer  the  stokehole  to 
be  behind  the  back  wall  at  the  south-west  corner,  and  the  flue 
could  pass  through  inside  the  end  of  the  house,  but  merely  on 
the  ground  level  until  you  passed  the  door  and  pathway,  when 
it  could  stand  all  above  ground  and  pass  out  at  the  back  at  the 
cast  end,  or  return  along  the  back  to  a  chimney  near  the  furnace. 
See  section. 


A  Flue.  Top  en  ground  level  or  west  end  of  the  house,  so  as  to  allow 
pathway  over  it  at  doorway.  The  rest  of  the  flue  above  the  ground 
along  the  front  and  east  end,  and  if  deemed  advisable  returned  along 
the  back  to  the  chimney  over  the  turnace. 

B  Dotted  line  to  show  fourteen-inchvrall,  or  18  inches  to  enclose  chimney. 

c  Dotted  line  at  back,  to  show  a  shed  if  convenient.  This  will  be  best  if 
roofed  with  glass,  and  besides  keeping  the  furnace  under  cover,  will 
be  a  good  place  for  many  plants  and  for  working  in.  The  heat  from 
the  furnace  will  prettj  well  keep  out  frost, 

i>  n  Back  and  front  ventilators. 

b  Front  platform  from  2J  feet  to  3  feet. 

f  Stage  at  back.     Many  things  at  rest  could  be  kept  below  the  stage. 

Three  Vines  might  he  planted  in  such  a  house,  but  they  will 
shade  plants  in  summer,  but  at  that  time  a  few  tender  annuals,  &c, 
could  be  grown,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  flowers  out  of  doors. 
With  a  shelf  of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  wide  in  front,  and  a  stage 
behind,  the  flue  will  not  be  seen  at  all.  Such  a  house  and 
especially  with  a  shed  behind,  the  roof  partly  or  wholly  of  glass, 
would  hold  a  great,  many  plants  and  be  productive  of  much 
pleasure.  But,  for  the  desire  for  a  lean-to,  we  would  have  re- 
commended a  span-roof  7i  feet  high  at  ridge,  5 J  feet  at  front, 
and  12  feet  wide,  with  path  down  the  middle. — R.  F. 


TEMPERATURE   OF  VINERY. 

Is  a  temperature  of  43°  foo  high  in  a  vinery  where  there  are 
also  several  plants  ?  I  was  informed  if  more  air  was  not  ad- 
mitted the  Vines  would  be  ruined. — Inquirer. 

[Never  mind  what  the  wise  people  say.  At  that  temperature, 
13°,  the  Vines  are  safer  than  if  at  23°  or  33°,  and  they  will 
scarcely  come  a  day  before  their  time.  You  may  keep  them  all 
the  winter  from  38°  to  45c  and  do  them  no  injury,  and  keep 
your  plants  well  too.] 
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NOTES   FROM   MY  HERBACEOUS  GARDEN. 

(Continued  from  page  27V.) 
I  will  proceed  now  to  give  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible 
the  directions  followed  in  supplying  six  more  beds;  but  must 
curtail  the  information,   as  the  subject  is   lengthening  beyond 
what  I  first  anticipated. 

Notes  on  Beds  6  and  7. 

No.  6  in  autumn  was  filled  with  variegated  Box,  which  was 
grown  in  pots  plunged  in  the  reserve  garden  for  the  purpoBe. 
An  edging  of  Pansies  was  given  here.  The  Box  was  removed 
again  in  March  to  make  room  for  the  scarlet  Brompton  Stocks. 
The  Pansies  will  remain  till  the  Stocks  have  done  flowering. 

No.  7  was  filled  with  Irish  Yews,  and  an  edging  of  Pansies 
was  added  here.  These,  too,  will  remain  till  the  purple  Bromp- 
ton Stocks,  whicli  are  coming  here  at  the  same  time  as  the  scarlets, 
have  done  flowering. 

The  following  is  a  short  treatise  on  the  way  these  Stocks  were 
grown.  Seed  was  sown  the  first  week  in  June  ;  the  seedlings 
were  pricked  out  into  a  piece  of  rich  soil  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
at  the  end  of  September  were  taken  up  and  replanted  in  the 
same  soil.  The  object  of  this  move  was  to  arrest  the  vigorous 
growth,  and  cause  them  to  become  stout  and  stocky.  Taken  up 
again  in  November,  they  were  placed  singly  in  48-eized  pots, 
there  to  remain  under  the  shelter  of  a  roughly-constructed  pit 
to  the  time  of  their  being  finally  placed  in  their  flowering-beds. 
I  have  never  seen  a  better  system  of  growing  them.  It  is  a 
simple  method  certainly,  and  their  noble  spikes  of  fragrant 
flowers  amply  repay  for  this  additional  trouble  of  removing. 
But  March  is  fast  closing  upon  us  ;  the  Stocks  are  still  in  their 
pots,  but  I  will  remove  them  at  once  to  their  flowering-quarters ; 
but  will  first  plunge  the  Box  and  Tews  again  in  the  reserve 
garden.  The  Pansies  are  flowering  nicely,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  surrounding  spring  bulbs,  have  a  good  effect.  I  anti- 
cipate a  gorgeous  display  of  flowers  from  these  two  beds  of 
Stocks.  I  will  not  fail  to  assist  them  with  good  doses  of  ma- 
nure water  should  dry  weather  set  in.  A  week  hence,  and  I 
will  sow  a  large  pan  of  German  Asters,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Stocks  about  the  beginning  of  July.  As  soon  as  the  Asters  are 
up  and  large  enough  to  prick  out  I  will  place  about  four  of  them 
round  the  rims  of  the  pots  from  which  the  Stocks  come  ;  these 
can  be  turned  out  with  the  balls  entire  as  soon  as  the  Stocks 
have  done  flowering.  No  time  will,  therefore,  be  lost  in  this 
case,  as  the  Asters  will  soon  flower,  and  continue  on  till  bad 
weather  in  autumn. 

A  good  batch  of  cuttings  has  been  taken  from  the  Pansies, 
and  the  old  plants  taken  away  and  committed  to  the  rubbish- 
heap. 

Beds  8  and  9. 

The  centres  of  these  were  filled  in  autumn  witli  the  common 
Lent  Lilies.  No.  8  had  an  edging  of  the  American  lilac  Prim- 
rose ;  while  No.  9  received  an  edging,  for  a  permanency,  of  the 
little  Phlox  oculata.  This  Phlox,  if  not  removed  more  than 
once  in  four  years,  will  flower  in  the  month  of  April  and  on- 
wards through  May  in  great  profusion.  It  should  receive  annu- 
ally a  Utile  sifted  dry  earth  in  the  autumn  strewn  lightly  over 
the  plants,  as  the  roots  spreading  naturally  very  shallow  become 
bare  and  exposed  through  the  continual  heavy  rains.  Nothing 
more  was  done  here  till  the  April  showers  had  warned  me  that 
the  double  purple  and  white  Rockets,  which  are  coming  here  to 
bestow  their  dtlicious  fragrance,  would  remove  now  without  fear 
of  any  check.  The  Lilies  only  will  require  moving  now,  so  there 
is  nothing  to  forbid  the  Rockets  being  brought  here  at  once. 
The  white  Rockets  will  occupy  No.  8  and  the  purple  No.  9. 
Had  it  been  considered  neces-sary  these  would  have  been  planted 
here  in  the  autumn,  as  has  been  recommended  for  most  other 
kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  ;  but  they  care  so  little  about  moving 
that  I  would  not  mind  venturing  to  do  so  when  they  were  in 
full  flower,  if  I  wanted  immediate  effect. 

The  double  Rocket  may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  root 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year;  but  a  more  speedy  method  of 
getting  up  a  stoik  is  the  following  : — Choose  two  or  three  strong 
plants,  and  as  soon  as  these  have  thrown  up  flower-stalks  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  and  a  half  cut  them  down  to  within  4  inches  of 
the  bottom.  The  stools  will  soon  produce  a  number  of  side 
shoots,  and  when  these  shoots  have  attained  the  length  of 
3  inches  slip  them  off  with  a  heel ;  insert  them  under  a  hand- 
light  in  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
they  will  be  found  to  have  made  good  roots.  To  those  not 
practically  acquainted  with  these  plants  I  will  here  add  that 
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the  purple  in  most  situations  grows  a  foot  higher  than  the  white, 
and  is  gent-rally  three  weeks  later  in  8owering — viz.,  the  white 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  purple  in  July  and  August. 

After  the  Kockets  had  ceased  to  flower  in  No.  8  they  were 
removed  again  to  the  reserve-garden.  I  have  already  a  substi- 
tute in  readiness  to  take  their  place  in  the  Lychnis  chalcedonies, 
or  double  scarlet  Lychnis.  This,  I  think,  must  be  a  stranger 
to  some  of  your  readers,  as  it  is  but  rarely  to  be  met  with.  AH 
who  know  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the  single  Lychnis  cannot  but 
admire  its  glowing  colour.  If  the  double  does  not  surpass  the 
single  in  richness  of  hue,  it  certainly  is  not  wanting  in  any  other 
point,  but  might  be  placed  as  a  fit  companion  for  its  single 
relative.  Its  removal  here  from  the  reserve  garden  will  produce 
a  slight  check  on  its  flowering  :  consequently  it  will  furnish. 
flowers  later  in  autumn. 

The  following  is  a  quick  way  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  the 
double  Lychnis :— Place  three  or  four  plants  in  a  light  friable 
soil,  and  take  out  all  flowering-stems  for  one  season.  This  will 
cause  a  greater  action  to  the  roots,  and  a  greater  number  of  off- 
sets will  be  the  consequence.  Divide  these  in  early  autumn, 
and,  where  practicable,  place  them  where  they  are  intended  to 
flower. 

Beds  10  and  11. 

No.  10  received  for  the  winter  about  a  score  of  plants  of  the 
Berberia  aquifolium.  The  beautiful  yellow  flowers  of  this  hardy 
shrub  in  contrast  with  its  dark  gloss'v  foliage  in  spring  is  truly 
grand,  and  in  conjunction  with  No."  11,  which  was  filled  with 
the  crimson  Peonies,  had  a  very  striking  effecr,  notwithstanding 
that  the  former  had  nearly  spent  its  flowers  before  the  Preonies 
were  in  their  beauty.  But  I  ought  before  to  have  remarked  that 
No.  11  received  in  the  autumn,  to  stand  till  the  beginning  of 
March,  some  well-grown  plants  of  Red  Cedars.  On  their 
removal  the  Paeonies  took  their  place.  The  Berberis  was  re- 
moved the  third  week  in  May,  which  was  late  enough,  to  allow 
for  Carnations  and  Picotees  to  flower  the  same  season  in  the 
same  bed  j  but  then  these  were  grown  in  24-sized  pots.  This 
was  compulsory  ;  for  we  were  so  infested  with  hares  and  rabbits, 
that  to  put  them  out  earlier  would  have  endangered  their  live" 
A  few  seeds  of  Ten-week  Stocks  were  sown  at  the  time  of  turn- 
ing the  above  out  in  some  of  the  bare  spaces  between  the  plants 
Thus  we  insured  a  later  succession  of  flowers  than  the  Carna- 
tions would  give  us. 

No.  11  was  recruited  at  the  same  time.  This  was  the  first 
trial  of  removing  the  Pa-onies  immediately  after  flowering,  and 
I  have  no  further  notes  that  would  justify  me  to  advise  "dohi" 
so,  although,  were  I  appealed  to  for  mv  opinion  upon  the 
matter,  I  should  give  it  in  favour  of  removing.  This  much  I 
can  say  in  favour  of  clumping  them— a  more  gorgeous  spectacle 
never  before  greeted  mv  eyes  than  this  bed  for  the  space  of  a 
month. 

Cleanliness  with  respect  to  clearing  off  all  loose  petals  and 
decayed  flower-stalks  is  an  essential  point  in  their  favour ;  and 
where  order  and  neatness  reign  it  will  be  attended  to  in  this 
case  daily.  But  like  all  other  beautiful  flowers,  the  time  to 
cease  flowering  comes  too  soon,  but  not  too  soon  for  the  comin» 
successors,  for  they  are  already  bursting  their  flower-heads! 
The  Potentilla  is  the  plant  in  question,  of  which  we  have  pur- 
posely procured  several  varieties  with  the  intention  of  testing 
their  hardiness  and  long  duration  in  flower.  I  can  speak  of 
them  for  both  qualities  with  confidence,  having  grown  a  few  in 
the  mixed  borders.  They  will  be  brought  to  this  bed  at  once, 
lifted  with  good  balls  of  earth,  where  I  doubt  not  they  will 
iurnish  a  good  display  of  flowers  for  the  summer. 

What  followed  the  double  Rockets  in  No.  9  must  be  omitted 
Z*  T?",4,  of  sufficient  notes.— J.  C.  Clabke,  Wakehursl  Place, 


they  must  be  peeled  in  that  way.  About  this  time  a  machine 
was  invented  for  peeling  Willows.  I  immediately  procured  one, 
which  worked  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  with  it  finished 
peeling  my  crop,  which  when  ready  for  market,  including  some 
sold  for  sets,  a  little  exceeded  a  ton.  These  I  shipped  to  a  com- 
mission merchant  in  New  York,  and  received  for  them  110  dol.-. 
per  ton.  This  year  I  have  a  much  heavier  crop.  For  an  ex- 
periment I  have  weighed  those  cut  from  twelve  stools,  which 
amount  to  18  lbs.  I  have  found  in  peeling  and  drying  they 
waste  nearly  one-half.  The  produce  of  an  acre  stands  thus  : — 
14,520  stools  per  acre,  1£  lb.  each,  21,780  lbs.  Ready  for 
market,  o\  tons,  110  dols.  per  ton,  COS  dols. ;  cost  of  cutting, 
per  acre,  0  dols.  ;  cost  of  peeling,  per  ton,  7  dols.,  38  dols. ; 
binding  and  taking  to  market,  5  dols.  per  ton,  27  dols. ;  total, 
72  dols.  Deducting  expenses,  this  leaves  a  profit  per  acre  of 
533  dols.  According  to  directions  received  at  the  time  I  planted, 
I  have  not  cultivated  mine  since  the  first  year,  but  think  they 
should  be  cultivated  once  every  spring,  to  loosen  the  soil  and 
keep  them  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  I  am  confident  that  any 
one  who  has  suitable  ground,  and  will  bestow  proper  cultivation, 
can  realise  this  amount  from  an  acre  of  Willows,  perhaps  more. 
After  reading  these  facts  I  think  no  one  can  hesitate  how  to 
answer  the  query,  "Will  it  pay  ?  " — (Sural  New  Yorker.) 


Cultuke  of  the  Osier  Willow.— Having  lately  seen  several 
inquiries  respecting  the  Osier  Willow  and  its  culture,  and  bein» 
asked  almost  daily,  "Do  you  think  it  will  pay  ?  "  I  have  con- 
cluded to  send  you  my  experience  in  its  cultivation.  Three 
years  ago  this  spring,  after  corn-planting,  I  set  two  acres  of  the 
^/ench  Osiera,  placing  them  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  at  a  distance 
of  1  foot  from  each  other.  The  first  year  I  cultivated  and  hoed 
tne  same  as  corn,  and  many  of  the  shoots  attained  the  height  of 
4  feet.  The  next  spring  I  cut  them,  but,  having  no  machine  for 
peeling,  lost  the  crop,  except  a  few  used  for  seta.  Last  spring  I 
cut  and  commenced  peeling  by  hand,  which  I  found  rather  an 
uphill  business,  and  almost  resolved  to  abaudon  their  culture  if 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  first  Meeting  of  the  -Entomological  Society  in  tlie  present 
year  was  held  on  the  6th  January,  the  President,  J.  W. 
Douglas,  Esq.,  being  in  the  chair.  The  alterations  intended  to 
be  proposed  in  the  lists  of  the  Council  and  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  announced  by  the  President,  the  chief  change 
being  the  substitution  of  H.  T.  Stainton,  Esq.,  as  President,  in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  retires  from  length  of  service ;  and 
Mr.  Dunning  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ianson. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  the  nest  of  a  Bee  of  the  genus 
Anthidium,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  collected  by  Mr. 
D'Urban,  some  of  the  cells  in  which  were  still  stored  with  honey 
and  pollen  ;  but  in  other  cells  a  parasitic  kind  of  Wasp,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Leuccspis  (belonging  to  the  family  Chalcididie), 
had  been  developed,  which  had  destroyed  the  Bee-larva?.  He 
also  exhibited  several  of  the  spines  of  a  species  of  Acacia  from 
the  Cape,  in  the  hollow  portions  of  which  several  specimens  of 
another  kind  of  Bee,  belonging  to  the  genus  Hylceus,  had  been 
developed,  and  which  had  made  their  escape  by  a  hole  bored 
near  the  tip  of  the  spines.  The  eggs,  pupa?,  and  perfect  Bees 
were  discovered  within  the  spines  when  opened,  the  pupie  not 
enclosed  in  a  cocoon,  as  is  the  case  with  the  pupa?  of  most  kinds 
of  wild  Bees  (which  habit  is  not,  however,  adopted  by  the 
Hylceus).  Mr.  Smith  also  mentioned  that  he  had  once  found  a 
piece  of  flint,  in  a  hollow  depression  of  which  he  had  found 
more  than  twenty  immature  Hyloei,  lying  without  any  cocoon- 
like covering. 

Dr.  Knaggs  exhibited  a  number  of  the  curious  cases  (like 
those  of  Caddice  Worms,  only  much  larger  in  size),  formed  by 
the  caterpillars  of  different  gigantic  species  of  Pysche,  or 
Oiketicus,  in  New  South  Wales.  One  of  these  cases  was  several 
inches  long,  and  its  outer  surface  was  defended  by  a  number  of 
pieces  of  twigs  arranged  longitudinally.  (The  Moth  of  this 
species  had  been  described  by  Professor  Westwood  under  the 
name  of  Oiketicus  Saunder.-ii,  having  been  received  by  W.  W. 
Saunders,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Horticultural  and  Linnrean 
Societies,  from  Australia,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
son.) Other  cases  had  the  twigs  arranged  tranversely,  but  one 
of  the  most  curious  (of  which  the  Moth  has  not  yet  been 
discovered)  was  entirely  of  a  leathery  texture  and  oval  form, 
with  strong  longitudinal  ribs  of  the  same  texture. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse  exhibited  a  new  British  species  of 
Staphjliuicire,  of  small  size,  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Power. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  brought  some  slabs  of  pressed  peat,  which 
formed  an  excellent  substitute  for  cork  in  lining  the  drawers 
of  insect  cabinets. 

Mr.  Dunning  exhibited  a  photographic  representation  of  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  MagpieMoth  (Abraxus  grossulariata), 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gregson,  stating  that  the  yellow 
colour  of  portions  of  the  wings,  generally  so  difficult  to  be 
treated  in  the  photographic  camera,  had  been  neutralised  in 
this  instance  by  the  employment  of  a  piece  of  green  glass  placed 
between  the  insect  and  the  lens.  Mr.  Dunning  also  read  a 
communication  on  breeding  varieties  of  insects,  by  feeding  the 
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caterpillars  with  different  kinds  of  food  plants.  By  a  series 
of  experiments  extending  over  the  last  ten  years,  he  had  been 
able  to  obtain  considerable  modification  in  colour  in  a  great 
number  of  species  of  Moths ;  by  this  means  Mr.  Gregson  considers 
it  possible  to  obtain  a  permanent  series  of  varieties.  This 
paper  led  to  considerable  discussion  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  local  permanent  varieties,  as  well  as  to  the  specific  rank  of 
many  of  the  so-called  species  of  Microlepidoptera,  which  have, 
of  late  years,  been  reared  with  so  much  success. 

Mr.  Stainton  read  descriptions  of  nine  new  exotic  species  of 
small  Moths,  belonging  to  the  genus  Gracillaria,  from  Moreton 
Bay,  Australia,  collected  by  Mr.  Higgles,  and  from  Calcutta  by 
Mr.  Atkinson.  Some  of  the  species  were  extremely  beautiful ; 
their  habits  were,  however,  precisely  similar  to  those  of  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  MacLachlan  read  a  paper  containing  descriptions  of  a 
number  of  exotic,  as  well  as  of  one  new  British  species  of 
Trichoptera,  the  latter  had  been  at  Shirebridge,  Devonshire. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  read  a  note  by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Principal  Leitch  (communicated  to  the  Society 
at  the  October  Meeting  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier),  on  the  development 
of  queen  Bees  by  the  supposed  action  of  heat  engendered  by 
the  congregation  on  the  outside  of  the  queen  cells  of  large 
numbers  of  Worker  Bees  (in  opposition  to  the  generally-received 
opinion  that  the  development  of  the  queen  was  owing  to  a 
special  kind  of  food).  Professor  Westwood  also  opposed  Mr. 
Leiteh's  views,  considering  that  were  heat  the  chief  cause  of  the 
development  of  the  fuller  powers  of  the  queen,  the  queen  cells 
would  always  be  found  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  hive,  instead 
of  being  placed  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  combs ;  besides, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  theory  should  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  development  of  the  workers  and  queens  of  the  Vespiary  and 
Humble  Bees,  as  well  as  to  the  two  kinds  of  workers  and  queens 
of  the  Ants. 


GENERALLY  USEFUL  CULTIVATORS. 

COW   MANAGEMENT. 

(Continued  from  page  297.) 

In  my  last  we  left  off  with  the  milking,  supposing  the  cows 
are  milked  thoroughly  clean  ;  because,  not  only  is  the  last  half- 
pint  of  more  value  than  the  first  quart,  and  gives  the  richness, 
colour,  and  firmness  in  good  butter,  but  that  quantity  left  in 
the  cow's  udder  each  time,  or  even  occasionally,  has  a  tendency 
to  dry  her,  or  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk. 

Now,  having  arrived  at  the  dairy  with  the  milk,  the  milk-pans 
being  ready,  with  a  sieve  in  one  of  them,  the  milk  must  be 
strained  through  it,  an  equal  quantity  in  each  pan  ;  then  put 
sufficient  clean  water  in  the  milk-pail  to  rinse  it  out,  and,  if 
more  than  one  milk-pan,  divide  it  equally — I  believe  it  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect.  In  cold  weather  I  put  warm  water.  Now, 
if  the  milk  was  taken  to  the  dairy,  and  there  left  for  the  cook 
to  put  in  the  pans,  in  the  morning  probably  she  may  have 
work  to  do  that  will  prevent  her  attending  to  it  immediately,  or 
H  may  be  forgotten;  and  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  the  milk  is 
brought  in,  she  is  just  about  to  dish  up  the  dinner,  and  by  the 
time  the  dinner  is  sent  in,  and  she  is  cooled  a  little  to  venturo 
into  the  dairy  with  the  windows  all  open,  the  cream  has 
formed  on  the  milk,  and  not  only  is  there  a  good  part  left  on 
the  milk-pail  and  strainer,  but  the  cream  never  rises  so  well 
after,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  "don't  pay." 

I  may  as  well  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  management 
of  the  milk  in  the  dairy.  The  other  day  a  lady  neighbour  was 
speaking  to  our  cook,  and  complaining  about  her  butter,  and 
amongst  other  remarks,  she  said,  "  I  never  get  good  butter." 
She  saw  and  tasted  the  butter  made  here  that  day,  as  she  had 
many  times  before,  and  she  asked,  "  How  do  you  manage  your 
milk?"  Now,  there  is  no  rule  to  be  laid  down  that  any  one 
without  judgment  can  follow  ;  but  it  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Our  cook  (and  it  is  a  rare  occurrence 
for  her  to  have  anything  the  matter  with  her  butter)  takes  the 
cream  off  the  first  time  after  standing  twelve  hours  or  so  ;  and 
if  the  weather  is  hot  or  sultry,  as  in  summer,  or  dull  and 
■nuggy,  as  in  November,  she  puts  it  into  a.  clean  milk-pan,  and 
if  she  skims  it  more  than  twice  (which  she  always  does  if  the 
milk  is  not  wanted),  the  third  skimming  she  does  not  put  in 
the  cream-pan  for  butter,  but  makes  use  of  it  for  pastry  or 
melted  butter.     The  cream  must  be  well  stirred  up  in  the  pan 


daily,  and  as  we  now  only  milk  one  cow  and  churn  but  twice 
in  three  weeks,  it  will  require  to  be  scalded  and  changed  to  a 
clean  pan  two  or  three  times.  She  never  scalds  her  milk,  and 
only  on  such  occasions  the  cream ;  but  with  all  this  precaution 
the  butter  may  be  spoiled  by  the  feeding  of  the  cows. 

Where  there  is  more  than  one  cow  kept,  it  is  time  one  should 
be  dried  for  calving.  I  mamge  to  bring  them  in  at  least  three 
months  apart,  and  cease  to  milk  eight  weeks  before  calving,  but 
do  not  cease  milking  all  at  once.  The  last  week  milk  onlw  once 
in  the  day — this  milk  will  be  good.  Afterwards,  take  a  little 
just  to  keep  the  udder  from  straining  for  the  next  week,  and 
give  the  dry  cow  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  rick.  If  you  have 
not  one  dry,  put  it  by  till  you  have,  because  you  must  take 
part  of  the  responsibility  if  the  butter  is  bad. 

As  in  some  instances  you  will  have  to  churn,  or  assist  in 
churning,  I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  here. 
Modes  of  churning  have  been  advocated  in  this  Journal,  and 
some  few  years  ago  some  one  suggested  the  idea  of  having  the 
churn  attached  to  a  steam  engine  :  where  the  quantity  was  great, 
and  the  person  superintending  had  command  over  the  steam, 
there  could  be  no  objection.  Another,  or  the  same  individual, 
could  see  no  reason  why  churning  could  not  be  done  in  the 
nursery  (placed  inside  the  rocking-horse,  I  suppose).  As  a 
piece  of  amusement,  no  doubt  it  would  answer  admirably, 
particularly  when  it  came  to  the  making  of  the  pats.  But  I  am 
not  sufficiently  advanced  in  science  to  advocate  either  of  the 
above.  Still  churning  is  not  a  mechanical  operation  only.  It 
requires  thought  and  judgment,  and  more  scientific  knowledge 
to  describe  the  why  and  the  wherefore  than  I  am  possessed  of. 
In  the  summer,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  the  cream  must  be 
often  changed  into  a  clean  vessel  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  the  churn  filled  with  cold  water  the  day  before  using  it.  It 
must  be  churned  very  slowly,  and  should  never  be  churned 
under  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  otherwise,  the  butter  will  not 
get  firm.  The  buttermilk  must  bo  well  worked  out  of  it  with 
the  hand.  If  the  hand  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  warm,  she  holds 
it  in  water  as  hot  as  she  can  bear  it,  and  puts  a  cloth  round  it, 
else  the  butter  will  be  streaky  when  it  is  cut,  and  will  keep 
but  a  short  time.  After  being  made  up  and  placed  upon  a  clean 
dish,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  coolest  part  of  the  dairy  floor, 
and  not  in  water,  as  some  people  do. 

A  t  this  season  of  the  year  the  cream  should  he  brought  on 
the  kitchen  table  a  night  or  two  before  churning,  and  the 
churn  well  warmed  with  water,  and  all  the  rinsing  done  with 
warm  water,  and  then  the  churn  brought  into  a  warm  room. 
Care  must  be  taken,  and  not  turn  it  (the  barrel  churn)  too  fast 
at  the  beginning,  else  the  cream  will  be  got  into  that  state  that 
is  called  "  asleep,"  and  will  not  move  at  all,  and  will  remain  so 
for  hours.  People  are  apt  to  put  water  in  then  to  thin  it,  and 
the  result  is  too  often  that  it  goes  into  the  pig  tub  ;  but  should 
it  get  into  this  state,  put  in  a  clean  plated  spoon,  or  something 
of  the  kind  to  separate  it.  The  object  is  to  get  it  to  move.  It 
is  produced  by  fast  churning  :  therefore,  you  must  exercise  your 
judgment,  and  prevent  it  at  the  beginning. — The  Doctor's  Bot. 


TRANSPLANTING    MODERATE  -  SIZED 
EVEEGREEN   SHRUBS  AND  TREES. 

For  the  information  of  those  whose  intention  it  is  to  carry  on 
transplanting  operations  during  the  present  winter  and  spring, 
not  being  provided  with  the  regular  transplanting  machinery,  I 
beg  to  offer  the  following  observations  : — 

The  tree  or  shrub  is  first  prepared  by  opening  a  trench  all 
round,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  stem  to  prevent 
cutting  the  roots  with  the  spade.  After  getting  down  about 
2  feet,  take  a  small  four  or  five-toothed  tan-fork,  and  remove  the 
earth  gently  from  the  ball,  in  order  to  save  as  many  of  the  fibres 
as  possible.  While  removing  the  soil,  great  care  is  requisite  to 
keep  the  ball  of  earth  as  perpendicular  as  possible,  even  below 
what  is  intended  to  be  the  under  surface,  and  on  no  account 
undermine  until  the  ball  is  sufficiently  bound  up.  Carry  on  the 
reducing  of  the  ball  in  a  perpendicular  manner  till  within  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  2  feet  of  the  stem  ;  this,  however,  must  be  judged 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  matted  nature  of  the  ball  of 
earth  with  the  roots,  or  to  the  strength  which  can  be  commanded 
at  the  time  of  lifting.  Where  human  exertion  is  to  be  the  raising 
power,  it  is  better  to  curtail  the  ball  of  earth,  60  as  the  strength 
at  command  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  mass  without  difficulty, 
or  stressing  the  individuals,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
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Fig.  1. 


when  too  much  is  attempted  ;  besides,  the  plant  is  apt  to  sustain 
injury  by  the  loosening  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  whereas,  if  a 
smaller  ball  of  earth  were  attempted,  the  risk  of  injuring  to  the 
plant  is  much  less.  Supposing  the  ball  of  earth  reduced  to  the 
size  required,  the  strong  roots,  if  any,  should  be  cut  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ball,  and  the  smaller  or  more  flexible  roots  tied  to 
the  remaining  mass.  Round  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  place 
some  soft  straw  or  hay,  and  surround  the  whole  with  a  mat, 
previously  doubled  longways,  keeping  the  doubled  portion 
lowermost,  but  not  below  the  level  of  that  part  of  the  ball 
intended  to  be  the  bottom  ;  this,  however,  must  be  judged 
according  to  the  depth  the  roots  are  found.  Sometimes  the  ball 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  of  depth  than 
breadth,  but  more  frequently  the  reverse.  After  adjusting  the 
mat  properly,  tie  round  it  loosely,  within  6  inches  of  the  top, 
and  6  inches  of  the  bottom,  a  piece  of  untarred  yarn  or  pack- 
thread, and  then  place  between  the  yarn  and  mat  a  sufficient 
number  of  pieces  of  thin  boarding,  each  varying  from  2  inches 
to  3  inches  broad,  of  equal  lengths,  and  from  3  inches  to  4  inches 
apart  all  round  the  ball,  keeping  the  yarn  of  sufficient  tightness 
to  adjust  them  properly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  their 
falling  down.  The  most  convenient  wood  for  the  purpose  is 
barrel  staves,  keeping  the  concave  side  nest  the  ball.  After  the 
spars  or  staves  have  been  properly  arranged,  a  strong  half-inch 
tarred  rope  doubled  must  be  put  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
ball,  making  it  fast  in  front,  but  not  too 
tight,  take  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
doubled  rope  down  the  front,  as  in 
fig.  1,  and  surround  the  ball  with  it 
again  near  the  bottom,  afterwards  twist 
the  ends  of  the  rope  several  times  round 
the  lower  double  each  way,  so  as  to  fix  it 
without  having  recourse  to  knotting, 
which  must  always  be  avoided.  After 
the  ropes  have  been  adjusted  of  moderate 
tightness,  place  under  the  rope  at  each  side  of  the  ball  a  small 
piece  of  packthread  or  tarred  yarn,  about  12  inches  or  14  inches 
long,  one  on  the  upper,  and  the  other  on  the  under  rope.  Wrsek 
sticks  must  be  used  both  on  the  top  and  bottom  ropes,  and  on 
each  side,  then  wrack  both  up  gently,  and  at  the  same  time 
twisting  up  the  ropes  to  a  sufficient  tightness,  then  tie  the  ends 
of  the  wrack-pin  down  with  the  piece  of  short  rope  yarn  pre- 
viously put  in. 

The  method  just  described  is  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary- 
sized  balls,  but  if  the  mass  is  large,  it  is  necessary  to  use  large 
ropes,  and  two  wracks  upon  each  rope. 

Supposing  now  that  the  ball  is  firmly  bound  together,  begin 
to  undermine  on  one  side  ;  but,  before  doing  so,  it  is  necessary 
at  this  stage  of  the  operation  to  consider  which  way  the  plant 
(tree  or  shrub)  can  be  easiest  taken  out  from  the  shrubbery  in 
which  we  Bhall  suppose  it  to  be  growing.  If  egress  is  easiest 
afforded  on  the  south  side,  the  undermining  must  take  place  on 
the  east  and  west  sides.  While  undermining  the  one  side,  it  is 
necessary  to  put  a  prop  between  the  ball  and  the  bank  on  the 
opposite  side,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  ball  slipping 
down,  until  the  undermining  is  completed.  If  the  ball  is  solid, 
much  of  tho  earth  below  not  containing  roots  can  be  removed 
with  propriety  ;  but  if  loose,  it  is  requisite  to  put  a  little  straw 
or  soft  mat  pad,  and  then  insert  a  strong  board  varying  from 
fa'  inches  to  8  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  such  a  length  as  to 
project  beyond  the  ball  at  each  end  about  2  inches.  When  the 
one  side  is  finished,  remove  the  prop  and  allow  the  ball  to  lean 
gently  down  on  the  lifting-board  just  put  in  ;  remove  now  the 
loose  soil  from  the  opposite  side,  and  place  below  a  little  straw 
or  soft  mat  pad,  and  a  corresponding  lifting-board  to  that  used 
on  the  opposite  side.  This  operation  completed,  the  plant  will 
rest  wholly  on  the  lifting-boards.  The  next  process  is  to  remove 
the  loose  soil  from  under  the  ends  of  the  boards  on  one  side. 
Two  strong  tarred  ropes,  each  10  feet  or  12  feet  long,  being  in 
readiness,  one  is  worked  under  the  ends  of  the  boards  at  one 
side,  and  the  other  under  the  opposite  ends.  Another  way  is  to 
put  them  iu  at  the  time  tho  bottom  boards  are  being  placed. 
The  ropes  should  be  worked  under  the  boards  about  one-fourth 
from  each  end,  dividing  tho  rope  as  near  as  possible.  Fig  2, 
a  represents  the  lifting-boards  with  the  ropes  under ;  b  represents 
the  boards  and  ropes  with  handspikes  attached.  If  the  plant 
is  not  of  large  size,  the  tying  of  the  ends  of  the  ropes  together 
will  be  sufficient,  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  ropes 
get  together  on  the  handspikes,  unless  some  contrivance  is  used 
to  prevent  it.     Notches  cut  out  of  the  boards  as  shown   in 


fig.  2,  c,  or  pieces  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  boards  to  keep 
the  ropes  from  moving,  as  on  fig.  2,  d  d,  are  useful  enough.     It 


Fig.  2. 
often  happens  that  the  lifting-boards  must  be  sacrificed,  as  shall 
afterwards  be  explained  :  it  is,  therefore,  needless  to  go  to  expense 
with  them.  To  prevent  the  ropes  getting  together,  it  is  necessary 
to  fix  a  loop  at  the  extremity  of  each  rope,  taking  care  that  they 
shall  be  all  the  same  height  above  the  level  of  the  ball,  and  so 
made  as  not  to  slip,  and  at  the  same  timeto  be  easily  unfastened. 
Into  the  eyes  formed  on  the  ropes  place  strong  handspikes 
parallel  with  the  bottom  boards,  7  feet  or  8  feet  long,  according 
to  the  mass  to  be  lifted. 

After  the  above  arrangements  are  completed,  sufficient  strength 
must  be  got  to  raise  it.  As  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
operation  is  the  removing  the  mass  from  the  hole  in  which  it 
has  been  growing,  and  not  being  provided  with  a  regular  trans- 
planting machine.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  plant,  if  prepared  as 
before  described,  may  be  easily  lifted  and  conveyed  away  ;  but 
if  too  large  to  be  raised  at  once,  the  task  becomes  more  difficult. 
Various  methods  may  be  suggested  for  getting  the  plant  out — 
one,  by  cutting  a  sloping  bank  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  working  the  plant  gradually  up  the 
slope.  With  heavy  plants,  this  method  is  preferable  to  lifting 
it  at  once,  which  is  apt  to  stresB  the  men  employed ;  besides, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  handspikes  low  enough  so  as  to  have 
sufficient  purchase  when  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  becomes  near 
tho  surface  of  the  hole.  The  following  is  the  method  which  I 
generally  adopt  when  the  mass  is  large,  and  which  prevents  the 
possibility  of  any  of  the  hands  sustaining  injury  : — While  tho 
plant  is  still  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  with  the  necessary 
ropes  and  handspikes  appended,  at  one  side  place  a  few  men  to 
keep  the  handspikes  tight,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ropes  from 
slipping  through  with  the  extra  strength  placed  on  the  opposite 
side  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  that  side ;  when  raised,  fill  up  the 
side  lifted  with  earth  about  6  inches  or  8  inches,  and  firm  it  well 
down,  putting  it  as  far  below  the  plant  as  it  can  well  be  got. 
This  being  done,  place  the  smaller  strength  on  the  side  lifted, 
and  the  greater  on  the  opposite,  so  as  to  raise  it  up  also,  and  fill 
in  below  as  before ;  carry  on  in  this  manner,  gaining  about 
6  inches  each  time,  until  the  plant  is  brought  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  This  done,  spread  out  a  large  bast  mat,  strong 
and  quite  entire,  having  all  the  ends  tied  as  short  as  possible, 
place  the  plant  on  the  centre  of  it,  and  tie  the  ends  up  to  the 
handspikes  on  to  the  ball  as  tight  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  loose  earth  from  the  bottom  dropping  out 
either  while  carrying  it  to  its  destination,  or  placing  it  on  a 
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machine  for  tlio  same  purpose.  As  the  mat  has  to  be  drawn 
from  below  before  planting,  great  inconvenience  is  occasioned 
if  it  is  in  holes,  or  has  loose  ends  hanging  down,  catching  on  the 
ends  of  the  lifting-boards  and  spars.  Trifling  as  this  obser- 
vation may  appear,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  while  carry- 
ing on  the  work.  Supposing  the  plant  fairly  out  of  the  hole, 
and  mat  fixed  under  it.  If  the  distance  is  short  to  the  intended 
place  of  reception,  it  could  easily  be  carried.     {Fig.  3  represents 
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Fig.  3. 

a  plant  prepared  for  being  carried,  but  without  the  mat  sur- 
rounding all.  It  was  left  out  in  Jigs.  3  and  5  in  order  to  show 
the  position  of  the  ropes  and  staves). 
If  the  plant  has  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
distance,  it  is  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  low  broad- wheeled  trans- 
planting-truck,  Jig.  4. 

The  surface  of  the  truck  must  be 
strong,  and  made  to  extend  a  little 
over  the  wheels  on  each  side.  Such 
a  machine  as  that  used  by  masons  for 
carrying  largo  stones  from  placje  to 
place  is  preferable,  owing  to  the  ease 
by  which  it  can  be  made  to  turn. 
The  wheels  had  better  be  of  solid 
woodwork,  not  less   than   5   inches 


broad,  and  surrounded  with  a  broad  iron  hoop,  thus  rendering 
it  less  liable  to  injure  garden  walks.  Several  strong  rings  should 
also  be  placed  about  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  plant  by  ropes  if 
required,  particularly  while  going  over  an  irregular  surface. 

Supposing  the  plant  brought  to  a  situation  where  it  can  be 
easily  got  upon  the  machine,  the  handlo  must  be  raised  up  so 
as  to  make  the  back  part  of  it  touch  the  ground ;  the  plant  is 
then  to  be  raised  on,  and  the  handle  or  shaft  gradually  lowered, 
keeping  sufficient  strength  behind  to  prevent  the  plant  being 
upset  while  bringing  it  to  a  level.  Fig.  5  represents  a  plant  so 
placed  on  the  truck.  After  being  secured,  the  handspikes  may 
be  taken  out,  and  the  ends  of  the  ropes  firmly  Becured  to  the 
upright  staves  or-  spars. 

After  being  properly  secured,  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
transplanting  it  to  its  intended  place  of  reception.  Previous  to 
its  being  removed,  the  hole  or  pit  into  which  it  is  to  be  placed 
ought  to  be  in  readiness,  and  at  least  4  feet  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  to  be  placed  into  it.  A 
sloping  bank  must  be  formed  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  machine  with  the  plant  must  then  be 
brought  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  slope  as  possible,  and  placed 
with  the  back  part  of  it  to  the  pit.  After  the  ties  have  been 
unloosed  which  fixed  the  plant  to  the  machine,  replace  the 
handspikes  and  equally  adjust  the  strength  as  before,  placing 
one  or  two  men  to  steady  the  top  of  the  plant.  All  being  in 
readiness,  raise  up  gently  the  shaft  of  the  machine,  and  the  mass 
will  be  easily  slipped  to  the  ground.  This  done,  unloose  the 
ties  of  the  outer  mat,  and  raise  the  plant  with  the  handspikes 
sufficient  to  draw  the  mat  from  beneath ;  then  slip  the  plant 
gently  down  the  inclined  plane  into  the  pit.  If  possible,  pre- 
vent it  from  being  dragged  down,  as  it  is  apt  to  take  in  a 
quantity  of  earth,  besides  displacing  the  bottom  boards,  and  the 
risk  of  loosening  the  whole  mass. 

If  the  ball  of  earth  enclosing  the  roots  happen  to  be  too 
heavy  to  be  lifted  upon  the  transplanting-truck  at  once,  it  may 
be  put  on  in  the  following  manner  : — After  the  plant  has  been 
raised,  and  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  slope  can  be 
cut  in  the  earth  close  to  where  the  plant  is  standing,  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  the  transplanting-truck  to  be  let  cU>wn  on  planks 
previously  laid  for  the  purpose,  and  of  such  a  depth  behind, 
that  the  back  part  of  the  truck  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  on  which  the  plant  is  standing.  When  so  arranged,  the 
plant  can  be  worked  upon  the  truck,  and  then  drawn  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  plant  ready  to  be  placed  on  a  truck. 

If  the  tree  or  shrub  intended  to  be  transplanted  happen  to 
bo  growing  on  a  sloping  bank,  it  is  easily  got  upon  the  truck  by 
cutting  a  trench  into  the  bank  where  the  plant  is  standing  ; 
and  if  its  destination  happen  to  be  on  a  sloping  bank,  a  trench 
can  be  cut  so  as  to  allow  the  truck  to  be  run  back ;  the  plant 
can  then  be  Blipped  off  the  truck  on  a  piece  of  ground  pre- 
viously prepared  for  its  reception. — James  M'Nab,  Curator  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 
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EXPERIMENTS    IN    CULTIVATING    THE 
POTATO  AT  MOUNT  SHANNON, 

BY    MB.    BOBINSON. 

The  Potato  crop  was  planted  in  drills,  and  in  these  the  ex- 
periments were  made.  The  planting  was  perfectly  uniform  ; 
the  soil,  the  time,  the  site,  the  peed,  and  the  preparation  all  alike. 
The  seed,  which  was  cut  in  the  ordinary  manner,  comprised  two 
kinds,  Scotch  Downs  and  Leather  Coats.  The  entire  quantity 
of  land  planted  with  the  esculent  was  four  Irish  or  six  statute 
acres. 

The  planting  took  place  after  the  10th  of  April. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  about  nine  o'clock,  r.M.,  whilst  passing 
Peafield,  near  Anaeotty,  Mr.  Robinson  perceived,  by  the  peculiar 
odour,  that  the  blight  was  even  then  an  unwelcome  visitor  ;  and 
on  the  following  Monday,  after  examination,  found  that  the 
plantings  under  his  own  care  were  affected.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  something  should  be  done  to  try  and  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  malady  ;  and  on  the  ensuing  Friday  he  instituted 
the  experiment. 

He  resorted  to  two  expedients.  He  had  a  small  section  of 
land  occupied  by  seedling  Potatoes,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  he 
had  the  haulm  or  stalks  of  these  laid — that  is,  bent  down,  with 
the  foliage  drooping  into  the  furrows ;  and  on  the  following 
Monday,  the  28th  of  July,  he  had  the  greater  portion  of  the 
general  crop  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  A  man  or  boy  took 
and  turned  two  or  three  stalks  at  a  time,  laying  them  with  the 
foliage  pendent  as  stated,  and  then  a  good  spit  of  earth  having 
been  dug  between  every  two  of  the  drills,  a  sufficient  quantity 
was  carefully  laid  on  the  off  side,  not  quite  on  the  top,  of  each 
drill,  so  as  partly  to  cover  and  keep  the  haulm  down.  The 
greatest  portion  of  it  affected  by  blight,  as  well  as  the  foliage, 
was  thus  bent  down,  and  in  such  a  way  that  both  could  be 
washed  with  rain  into  the  furrow,  in  place  of  remaining  in  an 
upright  position,  in  which  the  vitiated  or  poisonous  matter 
would  freely  descend  and  taint  the  tubers.  Of  the  six  statute 
acres  two  were  thus  laid  ;  a  half  acre  next  them  left  standing 
as  it  grew  ;  half  a  rood  of  the  drills  parallel  with  the  former  cut 
down  with  a  neaping-hook,  and  covered  over  with  soil  from  the 
furrow,  so  as  to  rise  over  the  naked  stems  ;  one  other  acre  then 
laid  like  the  two  first ;  and,  lastly,  one  rood,  or  rather  more,  of 
the  drills  left  upright  like  the  half  acre  already  mentioned. 
Thus  there  were  such  alternations  of  the  several  processes  in 
various  parts  of  the  field  that  no  special  advantage  could  vitiate 
the  truth  of  the  experiments.     We  come  to  the  results. 

A  tape  was  taken,  and  7  yards  or  21  feet  of  two  laid  drills 
measure'! ;  a  similar  length  of  two  drills  alongside  the  former, 
in  which  the  stalks  were  left  standing,  measured  in  like  manner; 
and  an  equivalent  length  of  a  couple  of  drills,  in  which  the  stalks 
had  been  cut,  marked  out  in  the  same  way.  In  two  other 
portions  of  the  field  the  like  measurement  was  made  ;  so  that 
the  trials  were  allocated  to  the  lower,  the  middle,  and  the  upper 
parts  of  the  land.  All  those  measured  lengths  were  fairly  dug 
out,  aud  the  produce  exposed  just  as  it  was  turned  up.  The 
Potatoes  were  counted,  examined,  and  weighed  in  the  presence 
of  the  gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  the  result  ascertained 
to  be,  that  five  times  a  greater  quantity  of  bad  Potatoes  were 
found  in  the  drills  that  had  grown  in  the  upright  or  the  usual 
way,  than  were  found  in  those  which  had  been  turned  down 
with  the  foliage  pendent  into  the  furrows.  We  saw  the  tainted 
tubers  counted  in  the  drills,  in  which  the  stalks  were  left  up- 
right, and  the  number  in  the  21  feet  was  one  hundred  aud 
twenty-one  ;  whilst  in  the  like  space  of  the  two  contiguous  drills, 
of  which  the  stalks  were  laid  down  and  earthed  in  the  manner 
directed  by  Mr.  Kobinson,  the  number  of  bad  tubers  was  only 
nineteen.  In  the  second  trial,  according  to  weight,  there  were 
13J  lbs.  bad,  or  nearly  a  stone  out  of  the  produce,  of  four  stor.e 
in  the  unlaid  drills  ;  whereas  there  were  only  2£  lbs.  bad  out  of 
a  similar  quantity  dug  from  the  two  parallel  drills  that  were  laid. 
Thus,  in  every  20  feet  of  the  latter,  11  lbs.  of  Potatoes  were 
obviously  saved ;  and  any  of  our  readers  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  calculate  the  collective  quantity  which  would  be 
yielded  and  saved  from  a  single  acre  at  this  rate  will  ascertain 
the  money's  worth  of  the  perfectly  easy  and  practical  experiment 
tried  end  proved  by  Mr.  Robinson.  How  enormous  to  the 
whole  country  such  a  saving  must  be  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
know  the  unapproachable  worth  of  the  Potato  crop  as  a  staple 
food  of  the  people,  and  of  the  live  stock  which  agriculturists  rear. 

The  cost  of  laving  down  the  drills  as  described,  would  be  from 
01  to  25s.  an  acre,  to  those  by  whom  hired  labour  should  be 


engaged.  To  occupiers  having  hands  and  legs  of  their  own,  of 
course  the  expense  would  be  infinitely  less.  The  effect  of  the 
earthing  over  the  laid  drills  was,  as  you  could  observe  at  a  glance, 
highly  beneficial  to  the  land  itself,  for  it  had  stifled  the  weeds  in 
their  infancy,  whilst  the  unlaid  drills  were  nearly  overspread 
with  the  growth. —  (ilunster  News.) 


THE   POTATO  DISEASE. 

"  Castlemartyr,  Nov.  18,  1861. 

"I  observed  lately  in  your  paper  an  allusion  to  the  system  of 
earthing  over  the  Potato-Btalks,  as  protection  from  blight. 
Having  heard  of  its  success  on  Lord  Clare's  farm,  at  Mount. 
Shannon,  I  this  year  caused  a  drill  to  be  earthed  over  in  each  of 
two  plots  of  Potatoes.  Each  plot  was  then  just  exhibiting  the 
first  spots  of  blight.  The  stalks  were  laid  down  by  the  hand, 
not  cut  off,  and  were  completely  earthed  over. 

"  When  the  crop  was  lifted  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
diseased  tubers,  though  certainly  less  than  last  year.  But  in  the 
drills  earthed  over,  in  both  plots,  and  both  varieties  of  Potato, 
there  was  not  a  single  diseased  tuber,  and  I  considered  the  pro- 
duce to  be  better  and  drier  than  even  the  sound  tubers  of  the 
rest  of  the  plots. 

"  It  may  be  a  question  if  the  labour  of  this  system  would  be 
repaid  in  a  very  extensive  crop ;  but  to  small  farmers  and 
cottiers,  with  small  extent,  I  think  it  may  prove  valuable. 

"I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
— (Corf;  Examiner.)  "Phahkoh." 


STRIPED  BORDERS,  AND  SUITABLE  PLANTS 
TO  MAKE   THEM  WITH. 

A  Correspondent,  in  a  former  Number  of  The  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  having  invited  planters  to  make  a  report  on 
what  they  considered  was  the  best  bed  of  the  season  in  their 
respective  gardens — a  request  which  I  hope  will  be  duly  responded 
to,  and  one  which  I  myself  will  have  gieat  pleasure  in  giving  my 
views  upon  on  another  occasion  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  inquiry 
after  the  best  beds  of  the  season,  I  also  put  forth  another  inquiry  : 
Which  are  the  best  plants  to  make  a  striped  border  of  four  rows 
— all  facing  one  way  ?  In  asking  this  through  the  columns  of 
this  periodical,  I  will  at  the  same  time  give  some  examples  which 
I  have  tried  here ;  but  as  none  of  them  were  to  my  mind  perfect, 
it  is  only  right  to  point  out  what  I  consider  the  defective  features 
of  them,  in  order  that  those  who  may  in  future  be  disposed  to 
form  such  borders  may  fully  comprehend  the  merits  and  failings 
of  such  plants  as  have  been  tried.  I  will  also  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  what  I  consider  a  plant  for  a  striped  bed  ought  to  be. 

At  what  precise  time  beds  or  borders  of  flowers  planted  in 
continuous  stripes  came  into  fashion  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but 
the  first  that  I  ever  saw,  and  which,  in  richness  of  colouring,  has 
not  been  surpassed  by  anything  I  have  seen  since,  was  of  Crocus, 
and  that  some  thirty  years  ago  or  more,  the  custom  then  not 
being  a  new  one.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  be°n  a  common 
practice  to  dignify  old  customs  with  new  names,  and  the  term 
rainbow-border  or  ribbon-border,  has  been  thought  to  sound 
more  refined  than  plain  striped  border.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  it  is  enough  for  the  reader  to  understand  that  such  borders 
form  a  very  important  feature  in  most  flower  gardens  now-a-days, 
and  the  proper  planting  of  them  is  one  that  requires  as  much 
taste  and  judgment  as  anything  in  the  floral  department,  that 
where  successful  hits  have  been  made,  I  hope  the  fortunate  ones 
will  not  hide  their  light,  but  at  once  expose  it  to  the  world ; 
for  it  is  possible  the  best  arrangement  yet  made  may  have  been 
at  some  obscure  place  which  the  mass  of  the  gardening  world 
would  have  but  little  chance  of  hearing  of,  excepting  through  the 
columns  of  a  periodical  like  The  Journal  of  Horticulture. 
But  as  certain  conditions  seem  requisite  in  a  plant  to  make  it 
suitable  for  this  class  of  ornamental  gardening,  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  out  what  I  consider  these  qualifications  to  be. 

The  Necessary  Qualifications  of  a  Plant  for  a  Ribbon-border. — 
Many  of  the  best  bedding  plants  we  possess  are  unfit  for  this 
purpose,  or  at  least  for  the  generality  of  cases,  when  the  lines  of 
colouring  are  less  than  18  inches  wide.  Verbena  of  most  kinds  are 
too  rampant,  loose,  or  spreading,  so  that  it  is  only  the  upright 
growers  which  are  fit,  as  for  instance,  Verbena  Purple  Xing,  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  all  the  Verbenas.  There  are  some 
other  Verbenas  of  similar  habit,  but  I  instance  this  one  as  being 
well  known.  Plants  with  pendulous  flowers  are  also  unfit,  and 
such  plants  as  do  not  possess  that  sturdiness  of  habit  necessary 
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to  carry  them  through  the  whole  of  tho  season  with  a  respectable 
appearance,  ought  also  to  be  disqualified.  This  will  exclude  most 
annuals.  Plants  of  unruly  growth  must  also  be  denied  here, 
unless  such  growth  can  be  constrained  to  take  that  proper  form 
which  it  ought  to  take  in  the  company  it  is  in.  Some  other 
classes  of  plants  are  also  unfit  for  this  work.  But  enough  has 
been  said  on  this  head :  it  is  therefore  better  to  consider  what 
descriptions  of  plants  are  best  adapted,  and  the  reasons  why  they 
are  so. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  right  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  long-continued  blooming  of  many  of  the  most  popular  plants 
our  gardens  now  boast  of,  the  plant  of  all  perennials  at  least 
outlives  the  flower,  often  by  several  weeks.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, we  can  have  an  ornamental  plant,  it  is  better  than  an  orna- 
mental flower,  for  the  latter  is  never  produced  in  such  profusion 
as  the  foliage,  and  is  not  liable  to  those  fluctuations  which  the 
ever-changing  character  of  our  climate  renders  so  certain  :  there- 
fore for  most  purposes  a  plant  with  foliage  of  the  required 
colour  is  preferable  to  one  having  flowers  of  that  tint.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  we  cannot  have  all  the  colours  we  require  in 
leaves  only  :  hence  the  necessity  of  using  flowers  when  wanted. 
At  the  same  time,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  different 
coloured  foliaged  plants,  a  good  effect  may  bo  produced,  which 
is  retained  after  the  rains  of  October  have  destroyed  all  bloom 
on  the  plants  having  more  claim  to  floral  distinction.  So  much 
importance  do  I  attach  to  this,  that  I  regard  the  Perilla  nankin- 
ensis  as  the  most  important  addition  made  to  our  flower  gardens 
in  the  last  ten  years — as  it  furnishes  a  colour  but  indifferently 
represented  in  any  flower,  excepting  Verbena,  and  in  that,  as  has 
been  said  before,  its  duration  is  not  to  be  depended  on  in  dry 
seasons  and  situations.  To  the  flower  gardener  patronising  the 
striped  or  ribbon  style  of  planting,  the  Perilla  and  such  plants 
as  present  a  clear  distinct  colouring,  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance; and  additions  to  our  stock  of  such  plants  will  be  heartily 
welcomed,  more  especially  if  new  colours  in  that  way  can  be 
had.  The  following  list  of  plants  which  have  been  used  that 
way  here  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  the  general  reader,  to 
which  I  append  such  note  as  is  necessary  to  make  them  under- 
stood ;  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  what  additions 
others  may  make  to  the  list,  as  the  one  given  is  far  from  complete. 

Alyssum  variegatum. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  white 
plant  we  have,  its  numerous  blossoms  being  as  white  as  the  plant 
itself,  and  improving  rather  than  deteriorating  its  general  effect. 
Usually  it  is  planted  a9  an  edging,  but  this  need  not  always  be 
so,  for  in  point  of  height  it  keeps  pace  with  Lobelia,  many  of 
the  Verbenas,  and  the  dwarfer  class  of  Geraniums.  Here  we  use 
it  for  what  I  would  call  the  stringwork,  or  embroidery  of  very 
large  beds,  when  its  uniform  growth,  requiring  no  trimming,  fits 
it  particularly  for  such  work  as  cutting  up  large  masses  of  colour 
into  fanciful  patterns  in  the  way  we  have  used  it  for  several 
years,  and  for  striped  borders  it  is  Becond  to  no  plant  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  for  general  utility. 

Arabis  variegata. — Dwarf  and  compact.  The  foliage  being  of 
a  creamy  yellow,  rather  than  white,  yet  very  beautiful,  and  being 
low  growing,  as  hardy  as  a  Daisy,  and  not  particular  as  to  situa- 
tion, it  is  valuable  as  an  edging  ;  its  appearance  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  the  floral  season  being  good,  cheerful,  and  neat.  I  believe 
we  have  more  edgings  of  this  plant  than  of  any  other,  not  even 
excluding  Pox. 

Ageratum  mexicanum  nanum,  or  some  of  its  varieties,  which 
however  differ  so  little,  that  I  include  them  all  under  one  name, 
is  well  adapted  for  a  striped  border,  as  supplying  a  colour  not 
obtained  in  anything  else.  Some  judgment  is,  however,  required 
to  place  it  properly  as  to  light,  as  it  generally  overtops  Geraniums, 
Calceolarias,  and  such  like  plants  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  useful 
on  that  account,  as  tall  plants  are  often  wanted  as  well  as  dwarf 
ones  :  it  may  therefore  be  pronounced  good. 

Cerasfiam  tomentosum. — This  seems  so  well  known,  and  so 
generally  patronised,  as  to  require  no  further  recommendation  ; 
and,  as  a  dwarf  plant,  it  approaches  nearer  to  a  pure  white  than 
anything  else  I  know  of;  and  being  of  easy  culture,  hardy,  and 
possessing  tho  property  of  adapting  itself  to  any  situation,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  edging  plants  of  the  day. 

Variegated  Mint  or  Balm. — I  must  confess  never  being  partial 
to  this  plant,  even  when  our  lists  of  such  things  were  more 
limited  than  they  are  now.  It  requires  more  trimming  than  can 
always  be  afforded,  and  after  the  middle  of  August  has  a  dirty 
grey  look.  I  therefore  only  mention  its  name,  but  recommend 
something  else  in  its  stead,  excepting  perhaps  in  such  places  as 
nothing  else  will  thrive  in. 


Cineraria  maritima. — Some  edgings  of  this  are,  at  the  time  I 
write  (tho  middle  of  October)  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the 
garden ;  and  nothing  can  well  exceed  its  appearance  when  it 
really  is  good,  but  it  is  not  the  most  convenient  plant  to  deal 
with ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  it  good  in  July,  and  also  in 
October.  The  propensity  it  has  to  flower,  in  spite  of  repeated 
cutting,  is  such  as  to  give  what  remaining  foliage  there  may  be 
left  a  rather  sickly  unpleasant  appearance  ;  this  is  often  the  case 
when  old  plants  are  used,  and  sometimes  plants  die  under  the 
ordeal  of  stopping,  making  an  unsightly  gap.  Nevertheless,  with 
spring-struck  plants  an  excellent  edging  is  produced,  richer- 
looking,  in  respect  to  the  graceful  form  of  its  leaves,  than  that 
of  any  similar  plant  I  know  of,  standing  out  like  portions  of 
frosted  silver,  contrasting  well  with  turf,  or  any  other  herbage  it 
may  be  in  contact  with,  and  in  a  ribbon-border  must  look  well. 

Cineraria  amelloides. — Compared  with  the  last-named,  this  is 
vastly  inferior,  but  as  a  compact-growing  plant,  with  a  healthy, 
agreeable  foliage,  and  blue  flowers,  produced  in  continuous  suc- 
cession, it  is  often  thought  worthy  of  a  place.  True,  its  flowers 
are  never  very  numerous,  that  for  ordinary  bedding  purposes  it 
has  in  most  eases  succumbed  to  the  Verbena  ;  but  it  may  occa- 
sionally be  grown  in  the  striped  border  with  good  effect,  its 
compact  habit  giving  it  a  claim  to  distinction  which  "Verbenas  do 
not  possess  when  not  in  flower. 

Cuphea  strigulosa. — Excepting  as  a  neutral  colour  this  is 
thought  not  to  be  distinct  enough  for  the  striped  border,  other- 
wise the  plant  seems  well  enough  adapted  that  way.  I  have, 
however,  never  used  it  as  such,  and  fear  its  claim  to  honour  can- 
not be  regarded  at  more  than  "second  class." 

Chrysanthemum  regale  flare  plena. — A  double  yellow  Chrysan- 
themum, resembling  in  foliage  some  of  the  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, but  it  is  a  perennial,  and  kept  through  the  winter  by 
cuttings.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and  flowers  more  abundantly 
perhaps  than  any  plant  I  know  of;  certainly  no  Geranium, 
Calceolaria  or  Verbena  furnishes  so  early  and  so  continuous  a 
supply  of  bloom,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  plants  dying.  There 
were  expanded  blossom  early  in  June ;  and  at  the  present  time 
(the  middle  of  October)  it  presents  a  tolerable  good  show,  and 
doubtless  would  have  done  more  so,  if  the  dead  flowers  had  been 
picked  off;  while  in  the  middle  part  of  the  season,  no  Calceolaria 
presented  such  a  dense  mass  of  yellow  blossom.  The  plant, 
however,  is  tall,  quite  2£  feet  or  more,  that  it  cannot  well  become 
a  substitute  for  that  popular  flower,  but  it  is  possible  a  dwarfer 
variety  may  be  found  which  hereafter  may  equal  the  Calceolaria 
in  general  utility,  and  possess  the  additional  qualification  of  not 
being  affected  by  the  dry  weather,  which  detracts  so  much  from 
the  general  merits  of  the  Calceolaria. 

Calceolaria,  yellow. —  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  mention 
specific  names,  as  new  varieties  are  frequently  offering  them- 
selves ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  C.  salvisefolia  is  the  tallest  and 
C.  aurea  floi-ibunda  the  dwarfest  yellows  that  I  cultivate.  The 
convenient  habit  of  C.  amplexieaulis  renders  it  capable  of  being 
either  dwarf  or  tall;  but  somehow  I  do  not  admire  it  much  as 
a  plant  for  a  striped  border,  though  excellent  in  a  bed,  that  I 
have  advised  the  more  shrubby  kinds  to  be  used  ;  and  both  the 
kinds  mentioned,  a9  well  as  some  others,  are  useful  that  way 
when  dry  weather  does  not  cheek  that  growth  and  formation  of 
flower-buds,  so  essential  to  a  continuous  blooming  :  this,  unfor- 
tunately, was  the  case  in  1858,  1859,  and  again,  to  a  certain 
extent,  this  year.  Still  we  cannot  do  without  Calceolarias ;  and 
if  the  dry  weather  in  August  and  early  part  of  September  had 
not  checked  their  growth,  I  believe  they  would  have  been  as  gay 
up  to  the  present  moment  as  at  any  period  during  the  year. 
Calceolarias  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  list  of  plants  suitable  for  striped  borders. 

Calceolarias,  Dark  or  Intermediate. — These  do  not  come 
out  so  well  as  the  yellow  ones  do :  therefore  I  cannot  recummeud 
them.  Calceolaria  Prince  of  Orange  blooms  abundantly,  but 
its  colour  is  too  much  of  a  neutral  to  tell  in  a  striped  border  ; 
and  the  other  dark  kinds  too  often  present  so  many  blank  weeks 
before  flowering  and  afterwards,  that  this  class  can  only  reckon 
on  the  second  list  of  suitable  ones. 

Gtraniums,  Plain-leaved  Varieties. — The  compact  habit  of 
most  ol  these  renders  them  very  suitable  for  this  work  ;  and  as 
the  list  includes  both  tall  and  dwarf,  as  well  as  seveial  colours, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  striped  borders  of 
Geraniums  alone,  and  one  of  two  such  borders  here  are  amongst 
the  most  successful  ones  of  the  season.  But  one  or  two  remarks 
seem  necessary  before  describing  Geraniums — it  is  to  warn 
planters  against  using  such  kinds  as  have  red  or  purple  mark- 
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in»s  on  the  leaves.  Many  growers  regard  the  fancy  appearance 
these  kinds  present  as  a  qualification  of  no  ordinary  merit ; 
but  they  look  better  as  potted  plants  than  in  a  bed,  therefore  I 
give  the  preference  to  a  plain  green-leaved  variety.  A  good 
dark  horseshoe  marking  is  not  amiss  when  the  plant  in  other 
respects  is  all  that  is  wanted,  but  it  is  no  better  than  a 
plain-leaved  one  ;  and  more  colours  than  black  and  green  on  a 
leaf  only  confuse  each  other,  and  look  dirty  and  unhealthy. 

Such  kinds  as  Geranium  Punch,  Trentham  Rose,  Tom  Thumb, 
Christina,  and  others  look  better  than  Compactum,  Scarlet 
Globe,  Cerise  Unique,  and  others  having  more  or  less  mark- 
ings on  the  leaf,  1  advise  the  plain-leaved  ones  to  be  selected 
when  convenient  to  do  so ;  and  as  this  section  embraces  many 
colours,  habit  of  plant  must  be  consulted  as  well  as  tint.  I 
would  certainly  not  advise  many  white-flowered  ones  to  be 
planted,  as  the  best  of  that  class  fall  short  of  the  variegated  ones 
in  giving  effect  that  way.  The  pink  kinds,  as  Christina  and 
others,  are,  however,  indispensable ;  but  I  am  far  from  satisfied 
with  Purple  Nosegay,  and  hope  ere  long  to  see  it  displaced  by 
one  of  better  habit.  As  it  is,  Geranium  lucidum  is  certainly  as 
good  as  Purple  Nosegay,  being  more  dwarf,  and,  though  its 
flowers  may  offend  the  florist,  their  numbers  compensate  the 
flower  gardener. 

Geraniums,  Variegated  White. — Of  all  the  plants  adapted  for 
the  striped  border  the  silver-edged  Geraniums  are  the  most 
useful  ;  for,  whether  in  flower  or  not,  their  while  foliage  con- 
trasts so  well  with  adjoining  plants  that  they  are  invariably 
favourites.  For  this  purpose  I  prefer  such  plants  as  are  of 
uniform  habit,  rather  upright  than  spreading,  and  with  leaves 
that  are  somewhat  cuppy  rather  than  flat,  as  that  shows  the  edge 
or  white  part  uppermost ;  and,  looking  at  them  in  an  almost 
horizontal  direction,  this  qualification  is  of  much  consequence. 
Geranium  Bijou  is  about  the  best  I  have  in  this  way  of  the  scarlet- 
flowered  class  ;  but  Geranium  Shottisham  Pet  as  a  deep  rose  is 
quite  as  good — nay,  even  better  in  its  foliage.  Flower  of  the  Day 
i9  also  good  ;  but  Brilliant,  although,  perhaps,  the  most  abundant- 
blooming  Geranium  we  have,  is  not  a  good  variegated  one ;  but 
there  are  several  Varieties,  and  every  year  is  adding  to  the 
number.  Geranium  Alma  is  as  popular  as  most  Scarlets,  and  as 
a  pink  Silver  Queen  or  Annie  is  also  good  ;  but  as  foliage  is  of 
more  consequence  than  flower  it  is  only  to  that  public  attention 
is  directed.  Mangles'  Variegated,  the  best  pink  of  all  for  a  bed, 
is  too  rambling  for  a  single  line  or  stripe,  although  for  breadths 
of  2  feet  or  more  it  is  very  suitable. 

Geraniums,  Variegated  Yellow. — Nothing  can  exceed  the 
Golden  Chain  in  this  way.  Golden  Circle  is  stronger-growing; 
but,  like  the  Golden  Chain,  it  loses  many  of  its  leaves  in  Sep- 
tember. I  think  this  class  is  capable  of  much  improvement, 
and,  doubtless,  it  will  receive  it  in  due  time.  As  an  edging 
plant,  Geranium  Golden  Chain  maintains  a  sort  of  regal  claim 
to  distinction,  which  is  never  denied  it,  the  only  difficulty  is 
to  get  the  necessary  quantity  of  it.  Taking  up  and  preserving 
the  old  plants  and  propagating  from  them  in  spring  is  the  only 
way. 

Geraniv.ms  of  the  Oak-leaved  Class. — Shrubland  Pet  flowers 
well  in  a  vase,  and  in  a  bed  of  poor  soil,  and  its  pretty  green  foliage 
looks  not  amiss  without  flowers  when  it  is  in  contrast  with  other 
things  of  a  white,  yellow,  or  variegated  character ;  but  to  those 
who  look  for  bloom  only,  I  fear  it  will  not  be  satisfactory,  as  the 
flower-stems  are  short,  and  when  the  ground  is  rich  it  hardly 
stands  out  bold  enough  to  please  the  fast  dious.  But  with  an 
Alyssum  on  one  side  of  it  and  Perilla  on  the  other,  it  looks 
very  well. 

hahlia. — Somehow  I  have  never  had  a  good  scarlet,  white,  or 
yellow,  in  the  dwarf  class,  although  I  am  aware  such  kinds  exist, 
there  being  a  good  scarlet  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  the  yellow 
there  is  evidently  too  t«U.  The  best  white  I  have  seen  this  year 
was  in  Lincolnshire,  and  I  think  was  called  alba  multifloranana. 
The  old  Purple  Zelinda  I  have  had  since  1846,  and  in  point  of 
habit  it  has  not  been  excelled,  and  I  think  not  equalled.  For  a 
central  row  of  the  proper  height  the  Dahlia  is  useful  and  good  ; 
but  I  think  the  Dwarf  Purple  will  succumb  to  Perilla,  as  in  dry 
seasons  there  is  such  a  long  period  with  very  few  flowers,  while 
the  Perilla  is  ornamental  at  all  times. 

Fuchsia. — Hedges  or  lines  of  Fuchsia  Ricartoni  are  much 
admired,  but  they  are  not  the  ela«s  of  plants  that  look  well  in 
the  distance,  the  flowers  being  pendant;  it  is,  however,  of  sturdy 
growth,  and  if  in  front  of  shrubs  firms  an  excellent  background 
for  other  things.  No  white  kind  that  I  am  aware  of  possesses 
qualities  so  good  for   bedding   purposes   as  the  old  Ricartoni, 


but  for  the  striped  border  the  Fuchsia  cannot  be  said  to  rank  in 
the  front  class. 

Salvia  fulgens  and  splendens. — The  first-named  is  a  useful 
plant  for  a  back  row,  and  being  about  the  same  height  as  Perilla, 
might  stand  behind  it.  Salvia  splendens  only  succeeds  in  fine 
seasons,  and  is  late  in  coming  into  flower,  that  for  general  pur- 
poses it  is  not  advisable.  The  variegated  form  of  Salvia  fulgecs 
may  do  very  well  for  a  bed,  but  it  is  not  variegated  sufficiently 
for  the  foliage  to  look  well  without  flowers,  and  as  it  is,  does  not 
look  so  well  as  the  plain  green. 

Vinea  elegant. — This  is  a  beautifully  variegated  plant,  bnt 
better  adapted  for  hanging  over  the  edges  of  large  rustic  vases 
or  baskets  than  keeping  in  order  in  the  straight  line  of  a  striped 
border ;  but  it  may  there  be  trained  to  order  pretty  well,  and  it 
looks  very  well,  and,  being  hardy,  is  a  useful  plant. 

Variegated  Grass. — A  friend  furnished  me  with  a  pretty 
white-leaved  Grass  from  near  Liverpool,  which  makes  a  pretty 
good  edging.  It  is,  I  think,  a  white  form  of  one  of  our  field 
Grasses,  the  seed  resembling  the  crested  Dog's-tail  Grass.  As  a 
low-edging  plant  it  is  worth  growing,  differing  widely  from  the 
old  Ribbon  Grass  of  former  days. 

Pinks. — An  edging  of  double  white  Pinks  looks  remarkably 
well  around  a  clump  of  shrubs,  or  as  an  edging  facing  the  turf, 
and  the  plant  being  healthy  and  tidy  looking,  it  is  ornamental  at 
all  times  ;  is  is,  however,  hardly  suitable  for  striped  borders. 

Lobelia. — A  good  variety  of  Lobelia  speciosa  is  invaluable 
everywhere,  and  there  are  some  pale-coloured  kinds  also  useful ; 
the  class  of  blues,  with  rlower-spikeB  pointing  upwards,  are  the 
only  kinds  worth  growing  for  the  striped  border,  prostrate  ones 
not  showing  the  flower  so  well ;  but  as  a  plant  furnishing  a  con- 
tinuous bloom  the  Lobelia  is  second  to  none,  and  I  place  it 
amongst  the  first  class  for  the  purposes  here  treated  on. 

Linum  flaviim. — When  in  flower  this  looks  well,  but  it  con- 
tinues only  a  limited  time  in  that  condition,  so  that  I  cannot  re- 
commend it  further  than  as  a  plant  deserving  of  notice  amongst 
hardy  herbaceous  ones. 

Perilla  nankinensis. — As  before  stated,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  this  ornamental  plant  the  greatest  acquisition  made 
to  the  flower  garden  in  the  last  half  dozen  years  ;  for,  added  to  a 
graceful  growth  and  a  deep  rich  bronze-coloured  foliage,  it  is 
also  of  that  convenient  size  which  may  be  regarded  either  tall  or 
dwarf,  bearing  stopping  well.  Its  services  commence  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  and  it  looks  well  up  to  the  time  of  sharp  frost.  For 
the  striped  border  single  rows  will  be  sufficient,  as  its  deep  rich 
hue  seems  to  be  too  powerful  when  used  too  freely.  As  a 
boundary  line  of  distinction  it  can  hardly  be  planted  in  a  wrong 
place,  looking  well  everywhere.  If  only  three  species  are  wanted 
for  a  ribbon-border,  one  of  them  must  be  Perilla. 

Several  other  plants  are  occasionally  used  in  the  way  here 
treated  of.  The  double  white  Feverfew  looks  well  for  a  time, 
as  also  does  Prince's  Feather,  Dielytra  speetabilis,  and  Aubrietia 
purpurea.  Isotoma  axillaris  is  also  used  with  better  affect ;  but 
a  little  practice  will  enable  the  inexperienced  to  know  which  to 
reject ;  and  the  number  of  really  useful  ones  is  much  less  than 
may  be  supposed.  Nevertheless,  if  any  one  has  any  addition  to 
make  to  the  above,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  them  ;  and  the 
readers  of  The  Jofkkai  or  HoBTicrLTUKE  will  also  be  in- 
terested in  a  matter  which  is  yearly  rising  into  more  and  more 
repute.  At  the  same  time  remember  that  the  qualification 
for  distinction  in  the  striped  border  is  prolonged  durability  ; 
without  this  plants  are  not  admissable  for  this  purpose. — J. 
Robsou. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE   PRESERVATION  OF  ICE   IN   STACKS. 

I  will  give  you  my  own  experience  on  this  matter,  having  as- 
sisted tc  fill  ice-houses  of  different  shapes  and  in  different  localities, 
all  erected  in  the  usual  style.  They  do  not  keep  the  ice  so  long  as 
it  keeps  in  the  stack.  The  ground  for  a  stack  should  be  elevated, 
and  in  form  like  a  terrace,  so  that  the  drainage  would  be  natural. 
The  first  cartload  should  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  broken 
small  with  mallets  made  for  the  purpose.  They  can  drive  the 
cart  to  the  side  of  the  stack,  and  break  the  ice,  and  then  throw  it 
up  on  the  mass,  where  it  must  be  broken,  if  possiMe,  as  fine  as 
snow.  The  large  lumps  will  work  down  on  the  sides,  and  must 
be  thrown  up  again  until  the  whole  is  one  mass  of  solid  ice,  and 
in  the  form  of  a  sugarloaf.  Ninety-six  cartloads  will  make  a 
nice  stack ;  and,  when  done  as  above  directed,  should  be  care- 
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fully  covered  with  dry  fern  to  the  depth  of  2  feet ;  then  thatched 
with  straw  another  foot  thick.  This  stack  will  keep  the  ice  well 
more  than  twelve  months.  When  the  ice  is  wanted  the  stack 
should  be  opened  on  the  north  side,  and  the  hole  filled  up  again 
with  dry  fern  and  straw. 

I  have  assisted  to  make  a  similar  stack  ;  the  garden  engine 
being  at  work  the  whole  of  the  time,  until  the  mass  of  ice  is 
congealed  like  a  crystal.  This  will  keep  well,  but  not  longer 
than  the  other  way. 

I  have  seen  snow-stacks  made.  These  are  easily  formed,  and 
are  useful  when  we  have  mild  winters.  When  the  snow  begins 
to  give,  the  men  should  commence  rolling  until  the  weight  of 
the  mass  is  heavy  to  move.  They  should  then  make  a  hole 
through  the  centre  of  the  ball,  and  place  a  Btrong  pole  for  an 
axle,  and  again  commence  rolling  to  save  distance  of  carting. 
Fifty  loads  will  soon  be  rolled  in  this  way,  and  all  should  be  in 
balls  before  beginning  carting.  The  stack  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  and  thatched  like  the  stack  of  ice. 

Fern  should  be  used  as  a  cover,  because  it  is  a  nonconductor 
of  heat,  and  is  the  best  material  for  purposes  where  a  uniform 
temperature  is  required.  Dry  bog  turf  will  answer  the  purpose 
nearly  equally  as  well,  where  easily  procured  ;  but  should  also 
be  thatched  with  straw.  Straw  will  do  when  neither  fern  nor 
bog  turf  can  be  procured,  but  must  be  double  the  thickness. — 
G.  Hill. 


WORK  FOR   THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cabbage,  fill  up  any  vacancies  in  the  autumn  plantations ; 
also,  make  fresh  plantations  of  the  autumn  sowing  if  necessary. 
Cauliflowers,  those  under  hand-glasses  and  in  frames  must  he 
fully  exposed  during  the  present  mild  weather,  or  they  will 
button  off  in  the  spring.  Sow  seed  on  a  south  border  to  produce 
plants  to  succeed  the  autumn  sowing.  Celery,  sow  seed  in  boxes 
and  place  them  in  heat  to  produce  plants  for  an  early  crop. 
Garlic  and  Shallots,  where  the  soil  is  not  wet  and  Btiff  should 
now  be  planted,  if  not  done  in  the  autumn.  Plant  in  rows 
6  inches  apart.  Lettuce,  those  in  frames  should  have  the  glasses 
off  them  night  and  day,  while  the  weather  is  mild.  Make  a 
sowing  on  a  Bouth  border  to  succeed  the  autumn  sowing. 
Potatoes,  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  frames  or  pits, 
plant  on  a  south  border  for  an  early  crop.  Mhubarb,  pots  may 
now  be  placed  over  the  roots  and  covered  with  dung  or  leaves. 
Spinach,  a  small  sowing  may  be  made  between  the  rows  of  early 
Peas.  Turnips,  when  young  ones  are  wanted  early,  a  Bowing 
should  be  made  on  a  slight  hotbed.  Traps  should  be  set  in 
different  parts  of  the  garden  to  catch  mice.  They  now  more 
readily  take  the  baits  than  they  will  when  there  is  other  food 
for  tl  em. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

All  new  groundwork  to  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  that  planting  may  be  completed  in  good  time.  The 
Beason  having  been  so  mild,  trees  and  shrubs  will  commence 
growing  much  earlier  than  usual,  such  as  are  intended  for  removal 
should  betaken  up  carefully  and  laid  in  by  the  heels  till  wanted. 
This  will  act  as  a  check  upon  their  early  growth.  The  planting 
of  shrubs  is  sometimes  postponed  from  the  autumn  when  it 
would  be  certain  of  being  followed  with  more  favourable  results. 
However,  it  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  whenever  the  planting 
of  shrubs  takes  place,  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  planted 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  walks  and  from  each  other  that  they 
would  not  interfere  with  either  for  several  years.  The  mode  of 
planting  shrubberies  adopted  by  some  persons  is  very  defective, 
as  there  is  no  attempt  at  arrangement,  and  when  this  is  neglected 
at  the  time  of  planting,  no  after-thinning  or  removing,  short  of 
taking  up  and  replanting  the  whole  of  the  shrubs,  will  give 
them  the  efiect  that  they  would  otherwise  produce  in  such  a 
situation.  In  planting  shrubberies,  those  plants  which  are  in- 
tended to  remain  permanently  should  be  first  planted,  and  the 
intervening  spaces  to  be  filled  up  with  whatever  plants  may  be 
at  hand,  and  as  they  encroach  upon  the  permanent  plants  they 
should  be  removed.  Shrubs  will  not  then  require  pruning, 
which,  with  digging  about  their  roots,  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible,  if  handsome  specimens  well  feathered  to  the  ground 
are  the  objects  to  be  desired.  The  turning  of  walks  may  now 
be  accomplished,  and  new  gravel  provided  where  necessary.  All 
grass  lawns  and  margins  to  have  a  thorough  cleaning  and  rolling 
at  an  early  opportunity. 


FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Where  nets  or  bunting  cannot  be  procured  for  protecting  the 
blossom  of  Peaches  and  Apricots,  suspend  from  the  top  of  tho 
wall  to  the  bottom  of  the  trees  a  quantity  of  straw  or  hay  ropes 
made  with  a  few  projecting  loose  straws.  Dry  fern  or  spruce 
branches  may  be  nailed  over  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  ad- 
vantage.    Continue  pruning  and  nailing  as  directed  before. 

STOVE. 
Stove  plants  in  general  will  now  require  an  increased  amount 
of  atmospheric  moisture  with  a  slight  advance  in  heat.  Begin 
to  repot  Orchids,  taking  them  in  succession  as  they  come  into 
growth.  Keep  the  plants  well  elevated  and  use  plenty  of 
charcoal  in  lumps  of  good  size,  fastening  the  whole  that  the 
plant  may  not  easily  be  disturbed.  Moss  pegged  on  the  top 
gives  a  good  finish,  and  is  useful  for  retaining  moisture.  When 
there  is  any  fear  of  a  deficiency  in  the  atmosphere,  syringe 
plants  on  blocks  occasionally,  the  temperature  to  be  60°  by 
night,  G5°  by  day,  risiDg  to  70'  on  sunny  afternoons. 

GREENHOUSE    AND    CONSERVATORY. 

Return  all  plants  from  the  conservatory  to  the  stove  or  green- 
house as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  and  such  plants  as  Euphorbia 
jacquinireflora,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  and  other  such  plants 
which  have  done  blooming,  may  be  set  aside  and  kept  com- 
paratively dry  for  a  time.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to 
top-dress  or  renew  the  soil  around  some  of  the  borders ;  if  such 
is  the  case  let  it  be  done  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  give 
the  plants  a  good  soaking  of  clear  weak  manure  water  at  the 
same  time.  Orange  trees  in  tubs  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  a 
black  fungus  on  the  leaves,  having  the  appearance  of  soot.  This 
should  at  all  times  be  thoroughly  cleaned  off,  and  is  easily  and 
effectually  removed  with  a  sponge  and  some  warm  soapsuds  and 
some  sulphur  mixed  with  it. 

FORCING-PIT. 

Continue  to  introduce  Roses,  bulbs,  Lilacs,  Sweet  Briars,  &c, 
for   succession.      Fumigate   whenever   green    fly   appears,   and 
syringe  the  plants  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 
PITS    AND    FRAMES. 

Examine  the  stores  of  half-hardy  plants.  Amongst  them,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  will  be  found  blanks,  and  some  of  the  best 
store-pots,  or  established  plants  of  the  same,  should  be  in- 
troduced to  heat  in  order  to  procure  early  cuttings.  No  delay 
should  take  place  in  this  matter,  for  much  of  the  success  in 
massing  depends  on  having  a  stock  of  forward  well-established 
and  hardy  plants  at  bedding-out  time.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Thoroughly  cleaned  and  surface-gravelled  walks  when  we 
could  get  at  them,  so  as  to  forward  labour.  Cut  and  put  more 
Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes  into  a  mild  heat,  to  spring  them 
before  planting  under  protection,  or  out  of  doors  when  the  soil 
is  dry  and  friable,  having  found  that  in  heavy  soil  little  is 
gained  by  planting  either  in  autumn  or  in  winter.  Sowed  Peas, 
such  as  Sangster's  No.  1,  one  row ;  Dickson's  Favourite,  two 
rows;  Teitch's  Perfection,  one  row;  Jeyes'  Conqueror,  or  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  two  rows.  Sowed  also  in  turf  to  be  placed  in 
Peach-house  Sangster's  No.  1,  to  be  helped  forward,  and  then 
transplanted  for  the  first  crop  out  of  doors.  We  like  boxes 
better  ;  but  all  are  full.  Sowed  Mazagan  and  Long-pod  Beans 
out  of  doors,  and  some  in  turf  for  transplanting,  and  a  score  of 
No.  32-pots,  four  Beans  in  a  pot.  These  when  grown  will  be 
transferred  to  nine-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  late  orchard- 
house  to  give  a  few  dishes  before  we  can  get  them  in  the  open 
air.  Tom  Thumb  Peas,  sown  in  orchard-house,  with  plenty  of 
air  on,  are  now  about  1  inch  in  height,  and  will  come  in  a  week 
or  two  before  those  in  the  open  air.  We  have  some  36-inch 
pots  considerably  forwarder,  and  these  by-and-by  being  trans- 
ferred to  nine-inch  pots  will  be  kept  a  little  warmer,  to  give  us 
an  early  gathering.  Sowed  a  score  more  of  six-inch  pots  of  the 
same  dwarf  variety,  and  placed  them  in  heat,  so  as  to  be  hardened 
off  afterwards,  and  thus  join  the  earliest  before  the  rows  in 
the  orchard-house  come  in.  Earthed-up  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans 
in  pots,  and  transplanted  more  from  boxes  in  which  they  had 
been  sown  thickly.  Gathered,  or  rather  pulled,  Radishes,  and 
gave  plenty  of  air  to  those  remaining.  Added  a  lining  of  hot 
leaves  to  Asparagus-bed  in   frame,  which  has  produced  abun- 
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dantly  ;  the  same  frame  supplying  Green  Mint,  Fennel,  Sorrel, 
Tairagon,  &c.  Pricked  up  the  soil  among  Lettuces,  Cauli- 
flowers, &c.,  and  earlhed-up  the  forwardest  Potatoes  in  pots, 
and  transplanted  more.  In  12-inch  pots  use  three  sets,  after 
being  sprung,  and  if  these  sets  had  been  rooied  in  small  three- 
inch  or  four-inch  pots  previously,  they  will  grow  less  rigorously, 
and  yield  their  routs  rather  sooner.  The  having  such  things  in 
pots  enables  a  person  to  move  them  easily,  and  even  give  a  little 
bottom  heat  when  necessary.  The  last  succession  of  ours  is 
generally  set  out  under  the  protection  of  Spruce  trees,  where 
they  receive  enough  of  light  to  ripen  the  stems,  whilst  the 
branches  above  them  prevent  the  frost  touching  them  to  any 
extent.  Sowed  round  Spinach  between  the  Peas,  and  some 
Radishes,  to  let  them  take  their  chance  without  any  protection. 
Turned  over  soil  intended  for  Onions,  as  mote  depends  upon 
having  the  soil  in  good  order,  than  in  sowing  extra  early.  Made 
preparations  for  raising  and  fresh  box.ng  a  main  walk  in  the 
kitchen  garden  ;  the  Box  being  strong  and  nice  now,  but  the 
walk  being  much  too  low,  as  the  soil  and  dung  introduced  to 
the  quarters  for  many  years  have  raised  them  considerably,  and 
the  walk  in  damp  weather  cannot  be  kept  so  dry  as  is  desirable. 

FBTJIT  GARDEN. 
Kept  a  mild  heat  in  the  first  house  of  Peaches  and  Vines. 
Dusted  Strawberry  blossoms  with  a  feather  that  were  in  bloom  ; 
in  thr  se  dull  days,  partly  on  account  of  the  dull  weather, 
allowed  none  to  stand  in  saucers,  but  in  some  cases  put  a  little 
moss  on  the  shelves.  The  leaves  of  some  that  were  inclined  to 
grow  rather  luxuriant  were  bent  down  over  the  rim  of  the  pots. 
They  will  thus  stand  a  good  bend  without  injury,  and  at  an 
early  period  more  strength  is  thus  apt  to  be  thrown  into  the 
flower-truss.  I  notice  that  this  season  the  flower-trusses  take 
more  time  in  coming  than  usual.  Made  preparations  for 
pruning  and  washing  .Apricots  and  Peach  trees,  as  well  as 
hardier  fruits.  Broke  the  dung  a  little  among  Strawberry- 
rows,  and  sowed  Melons  on  the  5th,  because  I  saw  that  I  could 
not  have  a  bed  or  beds  for  them  under  a  month  at  any  rate,  and 
few  things  like  less  to  be  cribbed  and  knocked  about  before 
final  planting  than  Melons  do. 

FLOWEK  DEPARTMENT. 
Roses  in  pots  should  now  be  pruned  so  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  slowly  forced,  or  brought  on  in  a  cool  temperature. 
The  plants  should  remain  cool  a  few  clays  after  being  pruned. 
The  primings,  if  of  valuable  kinds,  may  be  struck  or  grafted.  For 
grafting  it  is  as  well  that  the  stocks  be  established  in  small  pots, 
and  then  after  being  tied  on  as  low  down  as  possible,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  keep  them  close  in  a  glass  case  for  a  week,  and  then 
to  give  a  little  bottom  heat  to  accelerate  the  junction  of  stock 
and  scion-  Roses  out  of  doors  may  mostly  now  be  pruned,  ex- 
cept the  Teas  and  the  tenderest  Chinas  and  hybrids.  This 
month  is  also  a  good  time  to  move  Roses  ;  in  the  north  it  will  be 
as  well  to  defer  doing  so  a  little  longer.  There  seems  less  danger 
in  the  moving  just  as  the  buds  are  starting.  Potted  off  some 
of  the  best  Roses  that  were  inserted  as  cuttings  in  autumn, 
and  gave  them  the  benefit  of  a  mild  bottom  heat  to  give  them 
a  start.  Tiie  whole  family  of  Gladioli,  if  not  planted  at  once, 
might  be  laid  thickly  in  soil,  and  be  moved  as  wanted  or  as  the 
ground  gets  ready  for  them.  Iu  the  open  ground  herbaceous 
plan's  may  be  regulated,  large  heads  lessened,  and  a  little  rich 
compost  placed  about  those  that  soon  exhaust  the  soil.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  these  old  favourites  are  getting  fashionable 
again  ;  for  mixed  banks,  or  beds  of  herbaceous  plants,  are  still 
fine  things.  Even  in  grouped  flower-beds  a  few  beds  of  elegant 
herbaceous  plants  are  not  only  beautiful  by  contrast,  but  would 
often  do  much  to  do  away  with  the  level  monotonous  lumpish- 
ness  of  mere  gorgeousness  of  colouring.  Did  I  get  near  Mr. 
Weaver  I  might  do  something  more  with  those  large  specimens 
than  go  on  a  journey  of  note-comparing.  Placed  Fuchsias, 
large  ones  and  smaller  ones,  in  the  first  vinery  after  pruning 
them  ;  and  as  the  house  averages  from  50°  to  55°,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  break  will  shake  most  of  the  soil  from  them  and  fresh 
pot,  and  syringe  in  sunny  days  until  the  roots  are  taking  hold  of 
the  new  soil.  Cleared  the  Peach-house  of  bedding  plants 
except  some  Alma  Geraniums  and  other  variegated  ones  be- 
low the  trellis,  so  that  they  may  get  a  lift  of  extra  heat ; 
and  filled  the  shelves  with  Strawberry  plants,  dressing  them 
as  previously  described.  Gave  all  the  air  possible  in  mild 
days  to  keep  bedding  plants,  as  Calceola'rias,  &c,  back,  as 
room  now  for  the  next  three  months  will  be  all  the  difficulty. 
Got  a  good  clamp  of  tree  leaves  together  to  heat  well,  and  help 


to  startle  the  slugs  out  of  them,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to 
commence  propagating  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &e.  We  find  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  beginning  too  soon,  unless  there  be  a  new 
thing,  much  of  which  is  wanted,  or  there  is  great  room  for 
keeping  them  afterwards;  as,  often  when  turned  out  to  help 
themselves,  as  they  can  be  too  2arly,  the  labour  is  next  to  lost. 
All  Dahlias  desirable  to  multiply  and  get  strong  plants  of 
before  the  middle  of  May,  we  have  moved  from  a  shed  and  put 
into  a  slight  hotbed ;  the  rest  will  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  a 
vinery  or  a  Peach-house.     Plant-bouses  general  routine. — R.  F. 


TEADE   LISTS  EECEIVED. 

Barr  e\  Sugden's  Guide  to  the  Flower  Garden,  c]c. — This  is 
in  reality  the  title  to  Barr  cf  Sugden's  Spring  Seed  Catalogue. 
It  is  a  bulky  pamphlet  of  116  pages,  illustrated  with  four 
woodcuts,  and  supplied  with  a  visitor's  hand-map  of  London. 
It  is  very  well  got  up,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  information, 
both  of  a  cultural  and  descriptive  kind. 

E.  G.  Henderson  if  Son's  Seed  List,  1862. — This  also  forms 
a  pamphlet  of  96  pages,  and  it,  too,  is  one.  of  those  carefully-pre- 
pared catalogues  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion. 

A  Select  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  Sfc,  by  B.  S.  Williams,  Bolloway  N.  —  This  is  a  full 
and  useful  catalogue,  consisting  of  select  and  very  choice  lists  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  garden,  flower,  and  agricultural  seeds. 

Among  the  other  catalogues  we  have  received  we  have  those 
of  Messrs.  Cutbush  Sf  Son,  of  Highgate ;  Messrs.  Stuart  tf  Mein, 
of  Kelso,  N.B.,  both  seed  and  nursery  lists;  Mr.  Stephen 
Brown,  Sudbury,  seeds ;  Messrs.  Smith  Sf  Simons,  Argyle 
Arcade,  Glasgow,  seeds. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writerB  of  the    "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so   doing  they 
are   subjected  to    unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  Th* 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Sfc."  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also   request   that  correspondents  will  not  mix   up  on  the 
same   sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  it  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly   and    conveniently,  but  write   them   on    separate 
communications.     Also  never   to  send  more  than   two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Climbers  for  Back  Wall  ov  Greenhouse  (R.  M.  S.I.— With   a  stage 
18  inches  or  21  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  wall  onl"  8  feet  high,  we 
would  p;ant  the  climbers  in  the  border,  and  then  train  thein  along  below 
the  apex,  and  spur-prune  every  year,  so  that,  the  flowering  shoots  would 
hang  down  in  summer;  and  we  would  plant  Passiflora  ccculea  at  one  end, 
Passitiora  ccerulea  raceinosa  at  tile  other,  and  Mandevilla  suaveolens  in 
the  middle. 

Scarlet  Geranidms  Diseased  {A  Lover  of  Flowers).— Your  Geraniums 
are  suffering  from  cold  and  damp.  A  warmer  atmosphere,  and  a  little 
drier,  will  make  them  all  right— not  those  parts  gone ;  but  after  all  these 
are  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  affected  leaves  taken  away,  rheve  will 
be  enough  of  strength  in  the  old  steins  to  throw  out  healthy  foliage.  Wa 
suspect  that  in  the  temperature  iu  which  these  plants  were  placed,  the 
atmosphere  should  have  been  drier.  Old  plants,  as  repe  itedly  stated,  will 
bear  rough  treatment ;  young  plants  will  not  stand  s  ich  roughness. 

Greenhouse  Border  (J.  R.  W.). — Fifteen  inches  will  be  wide  enough 
for  the  plants  you  name. 

Geranium  Leaves  Dkcived  ( W.  F.).— Tour  Geranium  leaves  had  everr 
appeararee  of  being  exposed  to  a  bright  sun  when  the  leaves  were  moist, 
ane  the  roots  dry ;  we  could  not  see  thrips,  but  we  could  see  where  they 
had  been.  If  you  tind  any  of  these,  you  had  better  smoke  the  pi  mrs  with 
shag  tobacco,  and  be  sure  the  smoke  is  cool;  and  next  day  lay  each  plant 
down  in  a  shed,  an<l  syrhure  it  well,  with  water  abnut  6>°,  and  keep  the 
plants  shaded  until  the  leaves  are  dry.  Ttie  condensed  moisture  from  the 
glass,  with  a  little  inattention  to  air-giving,  would  produce  scalding;  but 
we  fear  you  have  also  thrips.     1  he  soil  is  all  right. 

Back  Wall  of  a  Greenhouse  (Kate).— The  white  wiil  be  apt  to  scorch 
the  trees  by  reflected  heat  as  well  as  daz/.le  the  eyes  by  reflected  light.  You 
had  better  add  lampblack  to  the  whitewash,  enough  to  give  it  a  darker  or 
greyish  tinge.  We  presume  the  hack  wall  is  to  have  fruit  on  it.  If  your 
Vines  are,  say,  1  foot  higher  than  the  rod  you  wish  to  ti  ain  them  to,  you 
may  cut  off  as  much  us  that;  but  if  you  d.i  not  wl.h  the  Vines  to  bear 
until  they  reach  the  rod  below  the  roof  then  one  bud  will  be  enough  to  leave 
at  the  rod,  and  all  the  rest  downwards  must  be  removed.  We  arc  not  sure 
if  this  is  what  yon  mean.  The  smoke-chimney  from  the  case  must  go 
directly  out  ot  the  bouse,  unless  you  can  turn  it  into  a  chimney  or  flue. 
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Sowing  Solanum  capsigastkum  (TT  F.).— Sow  the  seeds  of  the  Planum 
any  time  between  this  and  April  in  a  little  bottom  he  it.  Prick  offthe  seed- 
lings when  up,  and  then  pot  singly  first  in  three  and  then  in  five-inch  pots 
and  that  will  give  you  nice  flowering  plants. 

Cherries  Falling  'immatoeed  {J.  (?.).— The  trees  might  be  moved  with 
care,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  well  where  they  are.  At 
any  rate,  we  would  not  move  them  now ;  but  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  in 
bloom  make  holes  In  the  walk,  and  give  a  good  soaking  with  water  not  less 
than  60°,  and  if  it  contains  a  little  soot  or  guano  all  the  better.  If  the  walk 
is  very  deep  we  would  also  take  it  out,  fill  with  fresh,  good,  rich  soil,  and 
replace  gravel  to  the  depth  of  from  4  inches  to  6  inches.  Try  one  or  both 
modes  before  lifting,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

POINCIANA  pclcberrima  Culture  {J.  B.).— The  Poinciana  is  a  low  spiny 
shrub  from  the  Last  Indies,  and  wants  a  medium  temperature  in  winter  of 
60°,  and  from  70°  to  80°  to  bring  it  into  vigorous  growth  and  bloom  in  spring 
and  summer.  When  done  flowering  clean  and  prune  a  little,  and  keep 
rather  cooler  and  drier  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  give  more  heat 
and  moisture  until  the  end  of  September,  when  for  ripening  the  wood 
the  pl.mt  should  have  all  the  li^ht  possible,  and  water  be  gradually 
curtailed.  It  is  easiest  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  steeped  in  hot 
water  before  sowing;  also  by  cuttings  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass.  Small 
side  shoots  2£  inches  in  length  and  a  heel  of  the  older  wood  attached  are 
best.  Place  "these  in  a  sweet  hotbed,  and  give  air  at  night  to  prevent 
damping.  Fibry  loam  and  heath  soil,  with  a  litt  e  leaf  mould  and  sand,  will 
do  for  it  well  Moisture  as  above  alluded  to,  only  use  the  syringe  freely  all 
summer,  unless  when  in  bloom,  as  then  it  would  injure  the  long  stamens  that 
Btand  out  beyond  the  flower. 

Layering  Carnations  (Idem).— Choose  the  shoot,  strip  off  three  or  four 
of  the  lower  leaves,  fix  on  a  joint  most  suiable,  insert  a  sharp  knife  just 
behind  it  and  let  it  go  halfway  through  the  shoot,  then  turn  ihe  knife,  and 
run  it  up  the  middle  of  the  shoot  until  you  come  to  the  next  joint.  A  spare 
called  the  tongue,  consisting  of  half  of  the  stem  between  two  joints— the 
lower  part  cut  halt  through,  and  the  upper  part  joined  to  the  stem  as  before 
— is  now  layered  and  cohered  with  earth;  and  when  roots  are  protruded 
from  the  tongued  parti  it  is  cut  away  and  forms  a  plant. 

Various  {E.  M.  31).— The  leaf  you  enclosed  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
Nettle-leaved  Birch,  a  deformed  variety  of  the  common  Birch.  Dumont'a 
Insect  Powder  can  be  obtained  in  the  gutta  percha  balls  at  many  chemists 
in  London.  You  can  have  the  Numbers  you  require  by  forwarding  four 
Stamps  for  each  with  your  direction. 

Grass  Seeds  (H.  G.  <?.).— On  your  third  of  an  acre,  gravelly  soil,  sow  at 
the  end  of  March  2  lb.s.  Crested  Dog's-tail,  I  lb.  Hardish  Fescue,  1  lb.  Ever, 
green  Meadow  Grass,  3  lbs.  White  Clover,  and  1  lb.  Small  Yellow  Clover. 

Heating  a  Small  Pit  [A  Subscriber),— A  small  iron  stove,  or  a  small 
brick  Arnott's  stove,  made  so  as  to  be  fed  from  the  outside,  and  a  metal  pipe 
through  it  to  the  chimney,  would  be  the  cheapest  and  do  to  keep  out  frost  from 
your  pit  7  feet  by  9  feet.  To  force  a  little,  a  small  flue  round  three  sides,  or 
four,  would  be  the  simplest  alike  lor  bottom  or  top  heat;  or  a  small  boiler 
might  be  fixed,  and  pipes  taken  from  it  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  furnace 
for  such  a  place  would  do  for  one  tour  times  the  size. 

Mushroom  Spawn  (A  This-year's  Subscriber). — If  you  look  back  to 
No.  39  of  our  New  Series,  published  Dec.  24,  "  Doings  of  Last  Week,"  you 
will  find  all  the  minutiae  you  require.  This  is  a  bad  time  to  make  Mushroom 
spawn.  You  had  better  purchase  half  a  bushel  or  what  you  want,  and  start 
fair  for  making  in  spring  and  summer.  The  chief  circumstance  against  you 
is  the  difficulty  of  getting  dung,  &c.,  dried  now. 

Plants  for  Wall  of  a  Lean-to  House  {Augustus).— Yon  do  not  tel* 
us  how  your  house  is  furnished,  nor  yet  its  length.  For  a  winter  display 
and  preen  at  al!  times  nothing  would  beat  Camellias.  For  late  winter  and 
early  spring,  fine  foliage  and  masses  of  flower,  and  free  growth,  filling  t  e 
space  quickly,  tew  t  ings  would  look  handsomer  than  Acacia  grandiflora, 
decurrens  and  lophantha.  The  Acacia  armata  would  make  a  rich  green 
thicket  and  a  mass  of  gold  and  green  when  in  bloom.  For  climbing  plants 
to  make  a  great  show  in  summer  we  would  place  a  Stephanotis  at  the  warm 
end,  a  Habrothamnus  elegans  in  the  middle,  and  a  Mandevilla  suaveolens  :tt 
the  coolest  end-  For  baskets  use  Lobelia  gracilis,  Maurandya  Barclayana, 
Lophospermums  of  sorts,  Tropceolums  of  sorts,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  Trades- 
can  tia  eebrina,  Turenia  asiatica,  Thunbergias   Ferns,  Achimenes,  &c. 

Ferns  {Aquarius). — You  will  see  announced  very  shortly  what  will  meet 
your  suggestion,  but  we  are  obliged  all  the  same. 

Preserving!-  Stakes  (G.  B.). — No  treatment  preserves  stakes  from  de- 
caying in  the  ground  sc  effectually  as  thoroughly  charring  their  outsides. 
If  you  use  coal  tar,  melt  some  fat  with  it  and  apply  it  hot;  but  you  had 
better  first  shorten  your  stakes  and  then  char  them.  It  is  quickly  done  in  a 
flre  of  garden  rubbish  kindled  in  the  open  air.    You  then  need  not  use  tar. 

Pruning  Passion-Flowers  [H.  B.).—  Every  well-ripened  bud  on  last 
year's  wood  of  the  Passion-Flowers  is  capable  of  producing  a  flowering  shoot 
next  season.  Buds  on  imperfectly  ripened  wood  will  produce  only  shoots. 
The  wood  first  made  is  likely  to  be  the  best  ripened  ;  and  therefore  you  may 
leave  ;ust  as  much  of  that  first-formed  as  you  think  you  can  find  room  for 
shoots  from  it  nest  summer,  keeping  in  mind  that  if  you  leave  much  and 
grow  in  such  a  box,  a  number  of  buds  will  not  be  likely  to  break  or  push. 

Hybrid  Perpettal  Roses  in  Pots  [Idem)  —If  the  Roses  are  very  good 
and  you  can  give  them  the  room,  we  would  shift  them  from  the  60s  into 
4S-pots,  and  turn  them  out  at  the  end  of  March.  If  you  have  not  the  room 
you  may  turn  them  out  in  well-prepa*  ed  soil,  and  stick  a  few  evergreen 
Doughs  about  them  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Old  Asparagus  Plants  Removed  {Amateur).— As  so  few  heads  come 
up  we  fear  that  they  will  not  do  much  better  this  season.  You  could  satisfy 
yourself  by  examining  the  plants  and  seeing  if  the  buds  are  sound  or  not. 
Few  plants  require  more  trouule  and  care  in  moving  than  old  Asparagus, 
and  wint  r  or  autumn  is  the  worst  time  to  move  them.  The  bestiime  is 
when  the  plants  show  an  inch  above  the  ground.  If  you  have  made  ihe  beds 
well  that  is  so  lar  good  ;  hut  unless  there  is  a  sign  of  the  old  plants  doing 
well,  we  would  advise  to  fresh  plant  with  one  or  two-year-old  plants  this 
spring,  just  when  the  plants  begin  to  move,  and  cover  between  the  rows 
With  rotten  dung.  In  planting  from  your  old  beds  you  should  have  selected 
the  youngest  and  freshest  r<  o's,  not  the  largest. 

Araucaria  Injured  bt  Frost  (D.  L.  D.).— Out  off  the  dead  points  of 
the  branches  down  to  the  live  part.  Do  not  leave  any  of  the  dead  wood. 
The  end  of  next  month  will  be  time  enough  to  do  so. 
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Flower-garden  Designs  (L.  M.  L.). — Fora  circular  plan  take  the  centre 
of  that  we  pubh.-hed  in  No.  G38. 

Tan  to  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees  {J.  M.).~ Fork  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  put  the  tan  on  during  the  present  month. 

Various  [E.  M.  £/.).— T'at  blanched  shoots  of  Geraniums  could  not  be 
rooted  or  be  made  useful  if  they  could  was  oie  of  the  earliest  questions 
which  were  settled  in  our  pages.  Your  Geranium  which  so  sported  is  called 
Cerise  Unique,  and  the  compost  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  white  shoots. 
They  come  in  that  kind,  in  all  kinds  of  composts,  and  in  no  composts. 
Variegated  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  as  far  as  we  know  and  recollect,  have 
never  been  a  desideratum.  They  have  been  in  cultivation  much  longer 
than  a  generation,  and  are  mentioned  in  almost  every  one  of  our  volumes. 
Your  second  qu  stion  should  have  been  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  works 
referred  to  :  and  to  your  third  question  we  reply,  Never  speculate  on  hybrid 
plants  ti.l  they  come  into  bloom. 

Cats-Roses  (S.  C.  E.).— Catch  the  cats  in  a  drop-trap,  put  the  trap  into 
a  bucket  of  water,  dig  a  hole,  empty  the  contents  of  the  trap  into  that  hole 
without  looking  at  those  contents,  and  return  the  earth  into  the  hoe.  If 
any  one  asks  \  ou  if  you  have  seen  his  or  her  cat,  you  can  then  reply  truth- 
fully in  the  negative.  The  best  white  climbing  Rose  is  Felicite"  perpetuelle  j 
the  best  red.  Gracilis  ;  and  the  best  pink,  Indica  major. 

Names  of  Conifrrs  (P.  0.  0.).— Your  specimens  are— No.  1,  Picea 
nobills;  No.  2  one  of  the  small  varieties  of  Picea  pectinata. 

Pears  and  Cherries  in  Pots  (D.  5.).— As  you  pu-pose  turning  these 
out  of  your  orchard-house  to  make  more  room  for  the  Peaches,  we  re- 
commend you  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  border  beneath  a  south  wall,  and 
stretch  tiffany  over  them  from  the  w  11  down  to  the  surface  of  the  border 
like  a  lean-to.     We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  covering  the  tops. 

Grapes  (P.).— Your  plants  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  are  not  yet  strong 
enough.  No  doubt  they  will  fruit  next  year.  The  Jura  Frontignan  is 
Muscat  Noir  de  Jura,  and  has  a  resemblance  to  the  Black  Frontignan. 

Hyacinth  Bulbs  (EUen^.— After  blooming  in  water-glasses  they  will 
not  produce  flowers  the  next  year.  They  have  h  id  no  opportunity  of 
storing  up  the  materials  for  such  growth.  If  they  had  been  bloomed  in 
pots  of  earth  it  would  have  been  otherwi-e.  When  you  take  the  bulbs  out 
of  the  water-glasses,  plant  them  without  breaking  the  roots  in  holes  in  a 
sheltered  border,  filling  the  holes  with  liquid  mud  made  of  the  soil  and 
water.  Let  them  grow  there  for  two  or  more  years,  and  then  they  may 
again  produce  flowers. 

Rioge  Cucumber  (IT.  Wluteley).— No  Cucumber  is  better  for  growing  on 
ridges  than  the  old  Long  Prickly. 

Price  of  Woodwork  (67.  B.).— We  do  not  know  the  prices  of  such 
articles,  and  as  prices  vary  in  every  locality,  we  should  mislead  you  if  we 
stated  any.  Apply  to  two  or  three  makers  of  such  articles  in  your  own 
neighbourhood  for  their  estimates. 

Greenhouve  Plants  from  Seed  (.4  Constant  Header).— All  the  plants 
you  name  come  true  from  seed,  if  you  obtain  true  seed. 

Various  {Westmnrlander).— If  Ulex  nana  is  kept  regularly  clipped,  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  will  not  keep  thick  and  green  at  the  bottom. 
It  may  make  a  low  edging  as  Loudon  says,  but  we  never  saw  it  used  for  the 
purpose.  Mes-rs.  Carter,  seedsmen,  Holborn,  perhaps  could  supply  you  with 
seed.  Do  not  cut  your  bush  Pear  trees  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
Pyroligneous  acid  is  only  vinegar  (acetic  acid),  obtained  by  charring  wood 
in  close  retorts-  It  is  very  pungent,  and  has  a  strong  smell  of  burnt  wood. 
We  have  no  faith  in  its  power  of  preserving  wood. 

Names  of  Plants. — %*In  sending  plants  for  naming  our  correspondents 
should  remember  that,  as  a  general  rule,  garden  varieties,  especially  when 
at  all  numerous— e.  g..  He  iths,  Epacrise*,  Azaleas,  and  still  less  the  subjects 
more  decidedly  ranking  as  florists'  flowe>s,  cannot  be  named  satisfactorily. 
We  have  not  at  our  desk  the  means  of  identifying  such  as  these  ;  ^nd  we 
cannot  undertake  a  daily  visit  to  some  nursery  in  order  to  do  what  our 
correspondents  might  generally  do  easily  enough  for  themselves— i.  e.,  com- 
pare their  plants  with  fresh  specimens  in  some  neighbouring  collection. 
{A  Young  Gurdener). — Erica  hyem  lis,  and  one  of  the  deep  red  varieties  of 
Epacris  impressa,  which  you  can  identify  at  some  nursery.  {J.  D.t  Forfar- 
shire).—!, Polypodium  vulgare  ;  2,  Veronica  beceabunga. 
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POULTRY,    *c.,     SHOWS. 

March  1st.    Halifax.    See.,   Mr.  S.  W.  Thompson,  Southowram,   near 

Halifax.    Entries  close  February  20th. 
May  14th  and  15th.    Taunton  and  Sohkeset.     See.,  Charles  Ballanee, 

Esq.,  Taunton. 
Mat  27th,  28th  and  29th.    Bath  and  West  or  England  (City  of  Wells.) 

Steward,  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Taunton.     Entries  close  May  1. 
June  4th  and  5th.    Beverley  and  East  Riding.   Sec.,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


LIVERPOOL  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 
Febkuahy  5th  and  6th. 
It  is  a  true  remark  that  the  season  of  poultry  shows  would  be 
felt  to  be  incomplete  without  the  recurrence  of  that  one  which 
has  just  taken  place  for  the  eighth  time  in  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool, after  the  Birmingham  and  Crystal  Palace  Exhibitions  are 
over ;  and  the  excitement  connected  with  "  winning  and  losing" 
at  these  two  great  collections  has  somewhat  cooled  down.  The 
thoughts  of  amateurs  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  turn  naturally 
towards  Liverpool  as  the  last  place  of  the  season  to  whicli  they 
must  send  their  birds,  either  to  crown  by  success  former 
triumphs,  or  to  submit  to  defeat  with  the  inward  resolve  (as  our 
grandmothers  used  to  teach  us)  to  "  do  better  for  the  time  to 
come." 
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We  reckon  the  Liverpool  Show  amongst  the  number  of  our 
most  valued  occasions  of  competition,  and  that  on  many  accounts. 
The  prizes  offered  are  liberal.  The  arrangements  are  always 
carried  out  by  well-qualified  and  energetic  men,  and  leive  nothing 
to  deBire  for  the  comfort  of  the  birds  or  the  satisfaction  of  exhi- 
bitors. In  a  show  numbering  more  than  five  hundred  pens, 
the  duties  devolving  upon  the  Hon.  Sec.  could  neither  be  few 
nor  trivial :  therefore  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  seemed  to  be  all  but  ubiquitous  in  hi3  movements,  and 
unremitting  in  his  endeavoursto  please  and-satisfy  bii  numerous 
friends.  The  awards  appeared  to  carry  the  conviction  of  all 
parties  with  them  ;  and,  during  the  time  that  we  remained  in 
the  building,  we  heard  no  complaints,  and  met  with  no  dissatis- 
faction. Messrs.  Lucas's  repository  (where  the  Show  annually 
takes  place),  is  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose;  the  light  is 
good,  the  building  lofty,  the  situation  central.  The  pens  in 
which  the  birds  are  shown  belong  to  the  Society ;  and,  as  the 
Bides  are  fixed  at  optional  distances  on  flat  boards,  we  would 
respectfully  urge  that  more  space  should  be  allowed  for  each 
pen— 3  feet  are  not  too  much  in  length,  especially  for  the  larger 
varieties,  such  as  Cochins  and  Dorkings  ;  very  little  more  than 
2  feet  in  length  was  apportioned  to  each  pen,  evidently  causing 
inconvenience  to  63me  of  the  birds.  We  pointed  this  out  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  at  once  admitted  its  desirableness,  and  said 
it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  a  future  occasion. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  Show  which  has  just 
been  held,  and  which  deserves  from  us  especial  notice— viz.,  that 
though  this  is  the  eighth  poultry  show  held  in  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  it  is  the  first  which  has  been  judged  exclusively  by 
amateurs.  We  are  aware  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  question  amongst  managers  and  committee  men,  and  we 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  integrity  of  those  gentlemen 
who,  although  dealers,  are  frequently  engaged  to  act  officially  in 
awarding  the  prizes.  Nevertheless,  no  better  locality  could 
have  been  selected  than  Liverpool  to  try  the  experiment ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  result  has  fully  answered  the 
expectation  of  the  Liverpool  Committee,  whether  regard  be  had 
to  the  correctness  of  the  awards  or  to  the  expressed" satisfaction 
of  the  exhibitors  with  the  new  system  of  judging  inaugurated 
by  them  this  year. 

I  f  there  is  one  breed  in  which  Liverpool  excels  more  than 
another,  it  is  the  noble  English  breed  of  Game  fowls,  and  no 
severer  test  of  accurate  judging  could  be  desired  than  that  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  three  gentlemen  engaged  to  award  the 
prizes  in  these  classes,  which  were  all  weU  filled,  and  with  birds 
far  beyond  the  average  of  merit ;  yet  the  result  of  our  inquiries 
from  the  Committee  failed  to  elicit  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  the  owner  of  one  of  the  successful  Single  Game  Cocks 
considered  (to  use  his  own  expression)  that  his  "hanimal" 
ought  to  have  stood  one  step  higher— viz.,  exchanged  places 
with  the  "hanimal''  above  him.  Beyond  this  we  were  informed 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  that  no  complaint  whatever  had  been  made  to 
the  Committee. 

We  now  hasten  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  classes  as  they 
appeared  in  the  catalogue,  and  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the 
successful  pens. 

Spanish  headed  the  list,  and  brought  together  fifteen  pens, 
most  of  which  contained  birds  which  proved  to  what  a  point  of 
excellence  this  handsome  breed  has  been  brought  by  careful 
breeding  and  perseverance.  Miss  Rake  bore  away  the  palm, 
followed  by  Messrs.  Hyde  and  Shorthose  as  second  and  third! 
We  much  admired  the  cockerel  in  Mr.  Brown's  pen,  his  comb 
was  perfection,  but  the  pullets  were  small.  Capt.  Hornby's  pen 
was  highly  commended.  The  Minorcas  (or  Spanish  Red-faced 
as  they  were  called),  require  no  notice— they  were  indifferent. 

Coloured  Dorkings  were  numerous,  counting  twenty  pens, 
and  most  of  them  of  good  quality.  Capt.  Hornby  was  first', 
Mr.  Potts  second,  and  Lady  Louisa  Thvnne  third.  Silver 
Greys  were  better  than  we  usually  see  them^  though  the  perfect 
black  breast  was  deficient  in  some  of  the  pens.  Lady  Julia 
Cornwallis  took  the  lead,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Cargev  and 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton. 

The  Buff  Cochins,  though  only  mustering  ten  pens,  were  the 
beBt ;  lot  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Surely  the  days  of 
Cochins  cannot  be  gone  by  if  such  birds  as  we  saw  at  Liverpool 
are  still  forthcoming  for  our  shows.  Mr.  Stretch  maintained 
his  reputation  by  winning  first  and  third  ;  Miss  Musgrove  second. 
Every  pen  was  meritorious.  Partridge  Cochins  were  equally 
good  ;  and  Mr.  Stretch  was  again  first  and  third,  while  Mr. 
Felton  secured  the  second. 


The  Samburghs  of  all  kinds  came  out  in  goodly  array ;  but 
the  Silver-pencilled  failed  to  remind  us  of  the  good  old  times 
when  Mr.  Archer  carried  all  before  him  in  this  breed.  The  first 
prizeB  went  to  Messrs.  Munn,  Martin,  Brook,  and  Fielding. 

The  Oame  classes,  however,  were  the  chief  attraction,  every 
kind  being  well  represented,  as  appears  by  the  following  numbers 
— Black-breasted  Reds,  23  pens  ;  Brown  Reds,  18  pens  ;  Duck- 
wings  and  other  varieties,  22  pens.  In  Black  Reds  the  first  and 
second  prizes  remained  in  Liverpool,  with  the  well-known  names 
of  Hindson  and  Moss.  Mr.  Stubbs  third.  In  Brown  Reds 
Mr.  Moss  secured  first  and  second,  Mr.  Fletcher  third.  In 
Duck  wings  all  three  prizes  were  won  by  Liverpool  amateurs, 
Mr.  Hindson  and  Mr.  Worrall  dividing  them.  In  the  ';  other 
varieties  of  Game"  Mr.  Fletcher  took  first  and  third  ;  Mr. 
Wood  second.  Our  limited  space  forbids  us  to  notice  the  other 
pens  in  each  class,  which  were  highly  commended.  Suffice  it 
to  say  they  were  all  worthy  of  prizes,  and  would  have  won 
them  had  the  competition  been  less  severe. 

The  Game  Bantams  came  out  well,  and  filled  eighteen  pens. 
The  names  oi  Messrs.  Bayly,  Cragg,  and  Whitwell  will  be  looked 
for  here,  and  found  in  the  order  indicated  as  first,  second,  and 
third.  The  other  varieties  of  Bantams  were  few  in  number, 
and,  excepting  the  prize  birds,  not  noticeable  as  to  merit. 

In  Rouen  Ducks  we  were  pleased  to  meet  with  an  old  name 
in  connection  with  this  breed,  and  to  find  it  also  in  the  fore 
front  of  the  competition.  We  need  scarcely  say  we  refer  to 
Mr.  Worrall,  who  won  first  and  second,  leaving  only  the  third 
for  Mr.  Fowler.  We  had  heard  with  regret  that  Mr.  Worrall 
had  given  up  this  breed,  but  were  glad  to  find_  ourselves  mis- 
taken, and  hope  to  hear  more  of  this  gentleman's  exploits  with 
the  breed  for  which  he  was  once  so  famous.  In  Aylesburys 
Mr.  Fowler  made  a  clean  sweep  j  but  this  is  a  tale  our  friends 
have  now  become  accustomed  to  hear.  In  the  "  other  variety  " 
of  Ducks,  the  prizes  went  to  Blacks,  Call?,  and  Muscovys.  The 
first  to  Mr.  Jessop,  to  a  pen  both  small  and  pure  in  colour ; 
the  Calls  were  Mr.  Bayly's  ;  and  the  Muscovys  Mrs.  Blay's. 

The  other  breeds  were  shown  in  Sweepstake  Classes,  of  which 
we  have  before  expressed  our  opinion — viz.,  that  this  plan  does 
not  answer,  except  for  single  cocks.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Pettat's  Polands  and  Mrs.  Fookes'  White  Dorkings,  there  was 
nothing  exhibited  of  any  merit  requiring  notice  at  our  hands. 
The  Cochin  chickens  were  a  good  class  :  the  prizes  were  divided 
between  Messrs.  Felton,  Tomlinson,  Stretch,  and  Musgrove. 

Two  prizes  were  awarded  for  Single  Spanish  Cocks,  Miss 
Rake's  birds  distancing  all  rivals.  Twelve  birds  were  entered 
in  this  class,  and  many  of  them  were  first-class  specimens.  In 
Dorking  Cocks,  the  birds  shown  by  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis  and 
Lady  Louisa  Thynne  were  perfection.  They  won  first  and 
second,  six  birds  compelling.  The  Single  Cochin  Cocks  were 
fully  up  to  the  mark,  and  showed  remarkably  well  in  size,  con- 
dition, and  feather — eighteen  birds,  and  all  meritorious,  made  a 
good  display.  Miss  Musgrove  carried  off  two  of  the  prizes,  the 
others  went  to  Messrs.  Stretch  and  Cart-wright. 

The  Bantam  Cocks  came  out  in  force,  fifteen  little  fellows 
doing  their  best  to  attract  attention,  and  requesting  to  know 
"  the  reason  why  "  they  had  been  sentenced  to  "solitary  con- 
finement." The  three  prizes  were  secured  by  Messrs.  Comm, 
Cragg,  and  Bayly  in  the  order  indicated. 

We  come  now,  and  lastly,  to  the  grand  feature  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion— we  mean  the  classes  for  Oame  Cocks  and  Cockerels; 
twenty-four  of  the  former,  and  twenty-two  of  the  latter.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  prize  list  for  the  fortunate  prize- 
takers  in  these  two  classes.  We  certainly  never  saw  a  collection 
of  our  favourite  birds  so  thoroughly  up  to  the  mark  in  every 
point  of  this  really  splendid  and  peculiarly  English  breed.  They 
were  judiciously  reserved  for  the  top  tier  of  pens,  and  showed  to 
great  advantage.  We  will  only  remark  that  Mr.  Hiudson's 
Black  Red  cock  and  Mr.  Moss'  Brown  Red  cockerel  were,  in  our 
estimation,  the  beau  ideal  of  perfection  in  their  respective  classes. 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  congratulate  our  friends  at  Liver- 
pool on  the  result  of  this  year's  Exhibition,  and  hope  they  will 
be  encouraged  by  it  to  still  greater  efforts  at  their  next  merry 
meeting,  and  when  it  takes  place  "may  we  be  there  to  see." 

Spanish  ("White-faced).— First,  Miss  M.  L.  Rake,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol- 
Second,  S.  H.  Hvde,  Ashton-rmdev.Lyne.  Third,  J  Shorthose,  Xevrcistle- 
on-Tyne.  Highly  Commended,  Capt.  Hornby,  Knowsley,  Priscoi ;  E.  Brown, 
St.  Phillip's  Road,  Sheffield.  Commended,  H.  Lane,  Bristol ;  Miss  M.  L. 
Bake. 

Spanish  (Red-faced).— Second,  Miss  M.  L.  Rake,  Bristol.  Third,  J.  Hind- 
son, Barton  Honse,  Evtrtcn.     t  First  withheld. ) 

I'meiin  cs  (Coloured).— First,  Capt.  Hornby,  Prescot.    Second,  A.  Potts, 
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Hoolc  Hall.  Chester.  Third,  Lady  L.  Thynne,  Muntham  Court,  Worthing. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire;  C.  H.  Wake- 
field, .Malvern,  Wells;  Lady  L.  Thynne.  Commended,  A.  l'otts;  W.  Copplo, 
Eccleston,  Prescot. 

Dorkings  (SilverGrey).— First,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park,  Staple- 
hurst.  Second,  G.  Cargev,  Stone,  Staffordshire.  Third,  Iter.  J.  F.  Newton, 
Yorkshire.     Highly  Commended,  Cunt.  Hornby,  Prescot. 

Cochin-Chinas  '[Cinnamon  and  Buff'.— First  andThird.  T.  Stretch,  Bootle. 
Second,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove,  Aught' n,  near  Ormskirk.  Highly  Cora- 
mended,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Whitiehurch,  Blandford,  Dorset ;  C.  Felton,  Bir- 
mingham ;  W.  Copple,  Prescot ;  11.  Torn  inson,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham. 
(An  extraordinary  good  class.) 

Cochik-Ciiinas  (Pai  triage  and  Grouse).— First  and  Third,  T.  Stretch, 
Bootle.  Second,  C.  Felton,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  Miss  V.  W. 
Musgrove,  Ormskirk;  P.  Cartwright,  Oswestry.  Commended,  E.  Smith, 
Manchester;  J.  Bolton,  Birmingham. 

Hamuorghs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  J.  Munn,  Staoksteads,  near  Man- 
chester. Second,  Carter  &  \'aliant,  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Third.  J.  Lindsay, 
Stewarton,  Ayrshi.e.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Munn.  Commended,  T.  Shaw, 
Kirkhatit,  Laiicashiie;   A.  Niittall,  Manchester. 

Hamburghs  (Silrer-peneilledv  —  First,  J.  Martin,  dairies,  Worcester. 
Second,  W.  Wood,  Walklev,  Shetlield.     Third,  W.  H.  Kerr,  Worcester. 

Hamborciis  (Golden-spangled).— First,  G.  Brook,  Iluddeisfield.  Second, 
W.  Worrall,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool.  Third,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley, 
Yorkshire. 

Hamburghs  rSilver-spangled).— First.  J.  Fielding,  Bossendale,  near  Man- 
chester. Second,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Staplehurst.  Third.  J.  Terry,  Mill 
End,  r.ossendale.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis;  H.Carter, 
Upper  Thong,  Holmforth;  J.  Fielding.  Commended,  T.  Dale,  Middlewich, 
Cheshire, 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  J.  Hindson.  Everton.  Second,  G.  W. 
Moss,  th»  Beach,  Aigburth.  Third,  J.  Stubbs,  Stafford.  Highly  Commended, 
G.  W.  Moss;  N.  Giimshaw,  Burnley;  B.  Archer,  Malvern;  J.  Keable, 
Newburv,  Berkshire;  Capt.  Hornb,,  Prescot;  F.  Worrall,  Liverpool.  Com- 
mendedj  K.  Woods,  Worksop,  Notts;  C.  Chaloner,  Worksop;  D.  Ashworth, 
Halifax. 

Game  (Brown  Reds).— First  and  Second,  G.  W.  Moss,  the  Beach,  Aigburth. 
Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Wood,  Moat  House, 
Wigan;  J.  Hartley,  Commutation  Row;  T.  West,  Eccleston,  St.  Helens; 
F.  Worrall,  Liverpool. 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys).— First  and  Second,  J.  Hindson,  Ever- 
ton. Third,  H.  Worrall,  West  Derby.  Highly  Commended.  J.  Fletcher, 
Manchester;  G.  Crofts,  Birmingham.  Commended,  T.  Carless,  Hovering- 
ham,  Notts. 

Game  (any  other  varieties).— First  and  Third.  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester. 
Second,  W.Wood,  Walklev,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Weeks, 
Worcester.    Commended.  T.  P.  Wood,  jun  ,  Chesterfield. 

Bantams  .Game).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Second, 
J.  Cragg,  Kendall.  Third,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  L.  S.  Allen,  Glanmore,  county  Cork ;  R.  H.  Postans,  Brentwood,  Essex  ; 
W.  Silvester,  Sheffield  ;  J.  Cum  li,  Southwell,  Notts. 

Bantams  (Gold  and  Silver-laced).— First,  T.  H.  D.  BaJTy,  Biggleswade, 
Beds.  Second,  S.  Shaw,  SUinland.  Commended,  G.  Maples,  jun.,  Waver- 
tree. 

Bantams  (any  other  varieties).— First  and  Second,  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey, 
Leeds.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  W.  Worrall,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool. 
Commended.  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

Docks  (Rouen).— First  and  Second  H.  Worrall,  West  Derby.  Third, 
J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Highly  C'onnneuded,  E.  Longton,  Liverpool; 
P.  Pilgrim,  Nottingham  ;  S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  Second,  and  Third,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Holme,  Prescot. 

Docks.- First,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull.  Second,  T.  II.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade, 
Beds.    Third,  M    s.  Blay.  Gregory's  Bank.  Worcester.     Highly  Commended, 

F.  W.  Earle.  Pi-iescot.     Commended,  J.  Martin,  Claines,  Worcester;  Capt. 

G.  R.  Edgeli,  Exeter. 

Andalusia  ns.  — Prize,  Mrs.  Blay,  Gregory's  Bank,  Worcester. 

Dohkings  (White).— Prize,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

Brahma  Pootkas. — Prize,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 

Polands  (Golden-spangled!.— Prize,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 
Highly  Commended,  ills'  Pettat.    Commended,  Mrs.  Pettat. 

Polands  (Silver-spangled).— Prize,  Mrs.  Blay,  Gregory's  Bank,  Worcester. 

Hambcrghs  (Black).— Prize,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

Cochin  Chickens  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  C.  Felton,  Birmingham. 
Second,  II.  Tomlinson,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  II.  Fookes, 
Blandford,  Dorset. ;  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove,  Ormskirk  ;  T.  Stretch,  Bootle. 

Cochin  Chickens  (Grouse  and  Partridge).— First,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove, 
Ormskirk.  Second,  T.  Stretch,  Boo.le.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Stretch. 
Commended,  J.  Ashcroft,  Bootle. 

Cochins  (White).— Prize,  G.  Lamb.  Compton,  Wolverhampton.    Highly 

Commended,  H.  Bates,  Birmingham.     Commended,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

Spanish  (White-faced).  —  First,  Miss  M.  L.  Rake,  Bristol.  Second; 
E.  Browne,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  T.  P.  Wood,  jun.,  Chesterfield  ; 
J.  W.  Smith,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire  ;  E.  Paton,  Kilmarnock,  Aryshire. 

Sr-ANisu  (Red-faced).— Prize,  Miss  M.  L.  Rake,  Bristol. 

Dorkings  (Coloured).— First,  Lady  J.  Cornwallis,  Staplehurst.  Second, 
Lady  L.  Thynne,  Worthing. 

Dorkings  (Silver  Grey).— Prize,  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove,  Orms- 
kirk. Second,  T.  Stretch,  Bootle.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Smith,  Man- 
chester; C.  Felton,  Birmingham. 

Cochin-Chinas  (Grouse  and  Partridge).— First,  P.  Cartwright,  Oswestry. 
Second,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove,  Ormskirk.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Bates, 
Birmingham;  P.  Cartwright;  T.  Stretch,  Bootle. 

Cochis-Ciiinas  (White).— Prize,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal. 

Hamburghs  (Golden-pencilled:.  —  First,  J.  Munn,  Manchester.  Second, 
T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood.    Highly  Commended,  R.  Parkinson,  Poulton-le-Fylde. 

Hahbukgiis   Silver-pencilled).-  Prize,  W.  H.  Kerr,  Worcester. 

Hamei  liens  (Golden-spangled).—  Prize,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley, 
Yorkshire. 

Hamburghs  Silver-spangled). —  Trize,  S  Shaw,  Stainland. 

Polands  (Black  with  White  Crest).— Prize,  C.  J.  Samuels,  Manchester. 

Bantams  (Game)  —First,  J.  Camm,  Southwell,  Notts.  Second,  J.  Cragg, 
Kendal.    Third,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade,  Beds.      Highly  Commended,  j 


M.  Turner,  Preston;  R.  H.  Tostans,  Brentwood,  Essex;  W.  Worrall,  Liver- 
pool;  R.  Hawkesley,  jun.,  Nottingham. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Game  Cocks.— First,  J.  Hindson,  Everton.  Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Man- 
chester. Third,  G.  W.  Moss,  the  Beach,  Aigbur  li.  Fourth,  H.  Worrall, 
West  Derby.  Fifth,  J.  Stubbs,  Stafford.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Archer, 
Malvern  ;  S.  Matthew,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk;  E.  Lister  Cheshire;  C.  Chal- 
loner,  Worksop  ;  J.  S.  Butler,  Poulton-le-Fylde  ;  H.  Worrall ;  N.  Grimshaw, 
Biirnicy  ;  W.  Watson,  Cornwall.  Commended,  J.  Hindson  ;  A.  G.  Brooke, 
St.  Bees,  Whitehaven. 

Game  Cockerels.— First,  G.  W.  Moss,  Aigburth.  Second,  J.  Stubbs, 
Stafford.  Third,  E.  Archer,  Malvern.  Fourth,  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester. 
Fifth,  W.  Cox,  Derby.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Wood,  Wigan  ;  E.  Archer  ; 
G.  Cargev,  stone,  Staffordshire;  R.  I.  Robinson,  Ulverston.  Commended, 
J.  Stubbs  ;  G.  Cargey;  C.  Challoner,  Worksop;  J.  Firth,  Halifax. 

PIGEONS. 

The  show  of  Tigeons,  although  not  very  numerous,  comprised 
many  first-class  birds  which  have  taken  prizes  at  most  of  the 
principal  shows  in  the  kingdom,  several  of  the  leading  fanciers 
being  represented.  Carriers  formed  the  first  class,  both  prizes 
being  awarded  to  Duns  of  very  great  merit.  Mr.  Eden  main- 
tained his  first  position.  Good  Blacks  were  also  shown  by  the 
same  exhibitor,  Mr.  Rake,  and  Mr.  Goss,  of  Plymouth. 

In  Almond  Tumblers,  Mr.  Eden  taking  first  with  a  pair, 
wonderful  in  head  and  beak,  the  Birmingham  decision  being 
reversed.  Mr.  Rake  taking  second  with  good  feathered  birds. 
In  Tumblers,  any  other  variety,  Mr.  Cannan  secured  first  with. 
Black  Mottles ;  Mr.  Eden's  Kites  being  second. 

The  entry  for  Poioters  was  small,  but  contained  first-class 
birds,  Mr.  Eden  taking  first  with  his  well-known  Blues.  Master 
Smith's  birds  of  the  same  colour  being  second. 

Jacobins  mustered  strongly,  Mr.  Lawrence's  Yellows  deserving 
their  first  position,  closely  pressed,  however,  by  Mr.  Shaw's  Reds. 

The  competition  in  Turbits  was  very  close.  Very  fine  small 
Blues  of  Mr.  Shaw's  winning.  ,  Reds  being  second.  Good 
Silvers  receiving  high  commendation. 

Barbs  were  an  extraordinary  class,  numbering  fourteen  pens, 
many  worthy  of  a  prize.  Mr.  Rake's  Blacks  stood  first.  The 
second  being  awarded  to  capital  Yellows  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lawrence.  . 

Owls  were  a  verv  pretty  class,  Mr.  Rake's  famed  Whites  as 
usual  being  to  the  "fore.     Mr.  Morris's  Blues  second. 

Fantails  were  an  ordinary  class.  Plain-headed  Whites  and 
Blacks  respectively  obtaining  both  prizes. 

In  Trumpeters,  Mr.  Shaw's  Mottles  added  one  more  to  the 
list  of  honours  they  have  obtained  for  their  owner;  well- 
feathered  Whites  being  second  ;  and  good  Blacks  highly  com- 
mended. 

For  any  other  breed  the  competition  was  keen,  Black  Spots 
again  being  first,  Swallows  second,  Blue  Russians  third,  and 
Brunswicks  fourth. 

The  silver  cup,  value  £5,  given  for  Carriers  and  Powters,  made 
another  addition  to  the  sideboard  of  Mr.  Eden. 

A  second  cup  of  the  same  value  was  offered  for  Barbs  and 
Jacobins,  which  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

For  Owls  aud  Turbits  a  like  silver  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Henry  Morris,  for  his  well-known  White  Owls  and  a  very 
pretty  pair  of  Red  Turbits,  the  hen  especially  being  good. 

The  awards  in  the  department  gave  great  and  general  satis- 
faction. 

CARRiERS.-First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  WHorton  Birmingham. 
Highly  Commended,    W.   Horton ;    P.   Eden;    McGregor    Rake,    Bristol: 

P'almo'nd1Tumbleks. -First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.     Second,  McGregor  Rake, 

Short-itacet/  ToHTOERse-First,  w!'  Cannan,  Bradford  (Black  Mottles). 
Second,  P.  Eden,  Saltord  (Kite).  Highly  Com  mended  F  E.  Else  Bays- 
Water,  London  (Black  Mottles);  S.  Shaw,  Stainland;  G.  Goore,  Aigburth 

Vpo!v^B-Firsl.;  P.  Eden,  Salford  (Blue).  Second,  Master  H.  Smith 
Proghcda(Blue).     Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden  (Blue);  Master  H.  Smith 

lWjACOB'iNS.-First,  J.  T.  Lawrence,  Newbie  Terrace  (Yellow).  Second ,  S 
Shaw,  Stainland  (Red).  Highly  Commended,  F.  E.  E  se  Bayswater  (White)  ; 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford  (Black) ;  H.  Morris,  Forest  Hill,  Kent  (Yellow)  ;  J.  1. 
^S-Firsr,  S.  Shaw,   Stainland  (BlueV      Second    J    T.  Lawrence 

Newbie  Terrace  (Red).  Highly  Commended.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford  (Silver) ; 
E    A    Har  love,  Birmingham  (Silver);  J.  T.  Lawrence  (Yellow) 

BA1BS.-Fi.st,  .Mei.rogor  Rake,  Bristol  (Black).  Second,  J  T  I^iice 
Newbie  Teirace  (Y,  How).  Highly  Commended,  P  Eden  Suite.'  LI.  k 
and  Yellow  ;  S.  Shaw,  Stainland  (Black)  ;  G.  Goore,  Aigburth  ^  ale  (Black) , 

J'oTWLS.-FlrsCt!  McGregor  Rake,  Bristol  (White).  Second,  H.  Morris,  Forest 
Hill,  Kent  Blue!.  Highly  Commended,  D.  Thwaites,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire 
(White!  ;  W.  Cannan.  Bradford  (Silver);  F.  Key.  Beverley  (\\  lute) 

Fantails  -First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford  (White).  Second,  G.  Goore,  Aig- 
burth Vale  (Black).  Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull;  Q.  More, 
J.  T.  Lawrence,  Newbie  Terrace. 
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Tiu'Mpeters.— First,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland  '(Mottles).  Second,  W.  H.  C. 
Oates.  Newark,  Notts  (White).  Highly  Commended,  Master  H.  Smith, 
Dioeheda  (Black). 

Any  other  Bbfeds— First  and  Fourth,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland  'Black  Spots 
and  Brunswicks).  Second,  Master  H.  Smith,  Drothcda  (Swallows).  Third, 
G.  Gome,  Aigbnrth  Vali-  (Blue  Kussians).  Hclrly  Commended,  Lady  E. 
Talbot,  Present ;  W.  Horton,  Michells,  Birmingham  ;  J.  Sephton,  Prescot ; 
F.  Key,  Beverley:  G.Goore;  H.  Morris,  ForeatHill,  Kent  ;  E.  A.  Hargrove, 
Birmingham. 

Carbiebs  and  PowTEES.— Silver  Cup,  P.  Eden,  Salford  (Black  Carriers  and 
White  Powters). 

Babbs  and  Jacobins. —  Silver  Cup,  J-  T.  Lawrence,  Newbie  Terrace 
(Black  Bnibs  a'  il  Yellow  Jacobins).    Highly  Commended  J.  T.  Lawrence. 

Owls  and  Tcbbits.- Silver  Cup,  H.  Morris.  Forest  Hill,  Kent  (White 
Owls  and  Pod  Tin  bits).  Highly  Commended,  \V.  Cannan,  Bradford;  F.  E. 
Else,  Luvsv.aler,  London;  S.Shaw,  Stainland  ;  G.  Goore,  Aigburth  Vale. 

Juhges. —  Of  Poultry,  Charles  Ballanee,  Esq.,  Taunton, 
Somerset;  Hichnrd  Teebay,  Esq.,  Preston;  George  Fell,  Esq., 
Warrington.  Of  Pic/eons,  Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  of  Stanley,  near 
Wakefield. 


TRIMMING  FOWLS  FOE  EXHIBITION. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  that  the  suhjeet  of  trimming  Spanish  fowls 
is  again  brought  before  the  poultry  world.  In  your  "Letter 
Box,"  in  reply  to  "  Ignokamus,"  you  say,  "  Plucking  out  the 
feathers  ov?r  the  eye  of  a  Spanish  fowl  would  not  only  disqualify 
the  pen,  but  subject  you  to  the  disgrace  of  haying  the  fact 
written  on  a  card  and  stuck  up  against  the  pen."  This  is  what 
every  honest  exhibitor  of  Spanish  fowls  desires  to  see  done.  I 
would  like  to  ask  our  poultry  judges  how  it  is  they  do  not  carry 
into  execution  this  salutary  plan,  and  stamp  the  exhibitors  of 
such  birds  with  the  infamy  they  so  richly  deserve.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  effectual  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  such 
disgraceful  acts.  Surely  our  keen-eyed  judges  cannot  pass  a 
pen  o<  birds,  one  or  more  of  which  has  been  "plucked,"  with- 
out discoveiing  the  "attempt  to  cheat." 

I  feel  quite  sure  if  our  judges  were  determined  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  paltry  and  disreputable  conduct  they  might  do  so.  Let 
them  carry  into  practice  the  penalty,  and  disqualify  the  guilty 
party  from  ever  exhibiting  again.  This  done  once,  I  think  we 
Bhould  hear  no  more  complaints  of  Spanish  fowls  being  trimmed. 
—X.  Y.  Z. 

NANTWICH  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

This  Association  has  now  been  established  for  three  years  ; 
the  regulations  made  at  the  onset  were  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  have  been  throughout  rigidly  enforced.  One  of  the  rules 
limits  the  entries  to  parties  resident  within  thirteen  miles  of  the 
Nantwich  Town  Hall,  snd  another,  equally  binding,  enjoins  that 
no  poultry  shall  be  exhibited  except  by  their  real  owner.  Most 
poultry  amateurs  would  naturally  FUppose,  that  from  these  com- 
bined causes  the  Show  would  be  limited  both  as  to  the  number 
of  entries,  and  yet  more  so  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fowls  com- 
peting. The  Show  just  closed,  however,  proves  beyond  question 
that  the  locality  can  produce  specimens  of  equal  excellence  to 
those  met  with  at  our  largest  meetings  ;  and  again,  that  in 
almost  all  classes  the  competition  was  a  good  one.  The  Nant- 
wich Town  Ha'l  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a 
poultry  show — being  well-lighted  from  both  sides,  and  affording 
excellent  ventilation.  The  pens  are  of  similar  construction  to 
those  of  Turner,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  Committee  are  worthy  of 
all  praise  for  the  attention  paid  to  the  poultry  whilst  under  their 
care;  the  fact  is,  more  perfect  arrangements  are  rarely  met  with. 
The  only  improvement  that  suggested  itself  to  our  minds,  was 
that  the  centre  pens  should  have  been  placed  lengthways  instead 
of  across  the  Hall,  as,  by  gaining  an  improved  light,  it  would 
have  rendered  a  general  inspection  far  more  easy. 

In  our  remarks  we  intend  to  take  the  classes  as  they  occur  in 
the  prize  liBt.  Spanish  fowls  head  that  list  ;  the  adults  though 
good  birds,  were  not  shown  in  the  condition  we  could  have  wished 
to  find  them  so  late  in  the  season,  many  of  them  as  yet  having 
not  recovered  from  moulting.  Even  the  winnerB  of  the  silver 
cup  were  imperfect  on  this  point.  The  Chickens  were  in  much 
better  trim.  A  very  good  pen  in  this  class  was  disqualified,  from 
the  fact  of  ooniairing  a  cock  that  certainly  must  have  seen 
several  winters  :  this  glaring  deception,  however,  met  its  due 
reward. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Committee  placed  Aylesbury  Ducks 
next  in  order.  Very  many  of  the  pens  were  really  praiseworthy, 
and  large-framed  birds  were  general ;  yet  when  brought  to 
icale,  they   proved  much  lighter  than  customary,  bo  much  so 


that  17  lbs.  were  the  full  weight  of  even  the  first-prize  pen 
The  Rouen  Ducks  were,  throughout,  a  good  medium  class.  In 
the  "Extra  Duck  Class"  a  pen  of  East  Indians  took  the  first 
prize,  a  pen  of  well  matched  Muscovys  second,  and  the  common 
Wild  Duck  stood  third. 

In  Geese,  the  Empden  variety  far  excelled  the  Toulouse. 
When  tested  by  the  scales  thev  weighed  G'J^lbs.,  their  nearest 
opponents,  a  pen  of  Grey  White-faced  Geese,  being  66J  lbs., 
whilst  all  three  of  the  remaining  pens  of  Toulouse  reached 
65  lbs.  each  pen.  Judged  merely  by  the  eye,  there  are  few  parties 
who  would  not  have  formed  very  different  conclusions.  The 
first-prize  pen  of  Cambridge  Turkeys  was  the  only  lot  that  needs 
especial  mention. 

The  Dorkings,  whether  White  or  Grey,  were  capi'al,  the  truth 
being,  that  amateurs  may  attend  the  majority  of  our  public 
meetings  without  seeing  better. 

In  Cochins,  the  Partridge-coloured  and  also  the  White  ones 
were  most  creditable  specimens  ;  but  the  Buffs  proved  as 
decided];-  indifferent.  A  wretchedly  poor  specimen  of  a  Buff 
Cochin  cock  was  the  only  entry  for  a  sweepstakes.  It  must 
certainly  have  been  a  compassionate  act  on  the  part  of  the 
arbitrator  to  award  him  a  prize,  of  his  own  entrance  money  back 
again  (after  the  deduction  of  Is.  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  in 
accordance  to  the  rules),  for  he  certainly  ill-deserved  it.  The 
fact  is  soon  told — all  the  sweepstakes,  except  for  Game  cocks,  at 
Nantwich  proved  a  failure. 

In  the  Hamburgh  classes  were  many  excellent  pens,  but  not  a 
few,  otherwise  perfect,  lost  all  hope  of  success  from  the  pen  con- 
taining one  bird  with  a  loose  comb  lopping  aside.  We  have 
again  and  again  drawn  attention  to  this  always  fatal  objection. 

The  Silver-spangled  Polands  and  the  Blacks  with  White 
Crests  were  perfect,  the  former  variety  taking  the  principal 
silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  poultry  exhibited.  This  remark 
holds  equally  good  in  respect  to  the  Chicken  Poland  class  j  but 
here,  again,  an  old  cock  was  detected  shown  as  a  chicken,  dis- 
qualification, of  course,  ensued. 

Among  the  amateurs  present  the  remark  was  universal  that 
the  Game  classes  were  as  good  as  could  be  wished  for.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Nantwich  is  proverbial  for  its  Game  fowls, 
and  we  confess  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  so  spirited  and 
close  a  competition  —  bo  much  bo,  indeed,  that,  scarcely  a 
single  bird  was  passed  by  the  Judge  without  handling,  and  this 
infallible  test  proved  them  almost  without  an  exception  to  be  in 
first-rate  condition.  Ab  a  whole,  the  Brown  Keds  were,  perhaps, 
the  most  perfect.  But  we  cannot  pass  over  without  especial  men- 
tion the  Black-breasted  Red  cockerel  belonging  to  Mrs.  Brough- 
ton,  of  Wistaston  Hall :  of  his  age  we  never  yet  saw  a  better. 
This  youngster  added  the  inn-keepers'  silver  cup  to  the  side- 
board of  bis  mistress. 

The  Black  Game  Cocks  shown  were  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
colour  we  ever  met  with,  and  were  birds  of  great  power.  This 
strain  of  Game  fowls  ismuch  approved  in  theNantwich  district; 
those  shown  were  peculiarly  hard-feathered  birds,  possessed 
great  constitution,  and  are  reported  to  bo  indomitable  in  the 
cock -pit.  We  were  gratified  to  see  so  much  improvement  in  the 
dubbing  of  the  Game  cocks  when  compared  to  those  shown  at 
the  previous  meetings  of  this  Society,  and  by  referring  to  the 
published  lists  of  prizetakers  throughout  the  kingdom  we  find 
no  small  proportion  of  premiums  are  now  being  Becured  by 
breeders  of  Game  fowls  in  this  district. 

The  muster  of  Pantams  was  weak,  but  the  collection  of 
Singing  Pirds  and  Pigeons,  also  confined  to  local  competition, 
was  very  praiseworthy. 

The  weather  being  most  favourable  the  attendance  was  unu- 
sually gocd,  most  of  the  resident  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
district  being  present. 

The  following  were  the  awards ; — 

Spanish  —Silver  Plate,  E.  Viggor,  Over.  Second,  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich. 
Third.  J.  sheen,  Tilston.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Wonlley,  Bunbury.  Com- 
mended, J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Chickens.  —  First,  J  Grocott.  Second, 
W.  Woolley. 

Dicks  (Avlesbury).—  First,  E.  Viggor,  Over.  Second,  J.  Wright,  jun., 
Minshull.  fluid,  T.  Rigby,  Winsford.  Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Bruce, 
Keele.  Staffordshire. 

DrcKS  (Houen). — First  and  Third,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam.  Second, 
E.  Viirgor,  Over 

Dvcks  (Any  other  variety).. — First,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam  (East  Indian). 
Second,  S  iiirchall,  Baddiley  (Muscovy).  Third,  E.  Bower,  Nantwich 
(Wild).     Commended,  E.  Viggor,  Over. 

Geese  (Any  colour). — First,  W.  Furnival.  Norton.  Second,  J.  Windsor, 
Chorley  Stock.  Third,  J.  Sheen,  Tilst  n.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Viggor, 
Over.    Commended,  S.  P.  Hope,  Betity  Hall. 

Tiekfys  (Any  colour).— First,  H.  Afcroyd,  Doddington  Hall.  Second  and 
Third,  W.  H.  Hornby,  M.P.,  Sureirbi-idge  Hall. 
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Dorkings  (White).— First,  Mrs.  Tollemache,  Dorfleld  Hall.  Second, 
T.  Wu.nl,  Minshull  Vernon.  Third,  E.  B.  Davies,  Eardswick  Hail.  Highly 
Commended,  Mrs.  Tollemache. 

Dorkings  (Any  other  colour).— First,  Mrs.  Broughton,  Wistaston  Hall. 
Second.  T.  Burgess.  Burleydam.  Third,  E.  Tndman,  Ash  Grove.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  Akroyd.  Dmldington  ;  E.  Tudniut.  Commended,  T.  Green, 
Slap. lev.  f.'in-.'.nis'-  First.  Mis.  Broughton.  Second,  Mrs.  E.  Tndman, 
Ash  Grove.  Third,  .Mrs.  Tollemache,  Dorrield  Hall.  Highly  Commended, 
Mrs.  E.  Tndman  ;  T.  Burgess. 

Cochin-Cuina  (Cinnanin,  Buff,  and  Partridge).  —  First  and  Second, 
E.  Tudinan,  Ash  Giove.     Cltb-keits.— Fiist  and  Second,  E.  Tudman. 

Cocuin-Ciiina  (Any  other  c-  lour).—  First,  J.  Dodd,  Minshull  Vernon. 
Second.  J.  Dutton,  Bunlmry.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dodd.  Chickens.— 
First.  J.  Dodd.     Second,  G   Williamson,  Kantwich. 

Cochin-Ch.na  tSingl.  Cocks,  Sweepstake;.— Prize,  W.  H.  Hornby,  M.P., 
Shrewbridgc  Hall. 

Hamboeg  s  (G.lden-pencillcd).— First.  D.  Harding,  Middlewich.  Second, 
G.  Wildamson,  Nantwich.  Third,  J.  Kitchen,  Over  Lane.  Commended, 
W.  H.  Hornby,  M.  •■>.,  Shrew'oridge  Hall. 

Hamborgiis  (Silver-pencilled).—  First  and  Second,  D.  Harding,  Middle- 
wich.    Third,  G.  Williamson,  Nantwich. 

Hamburghs  (Golden-spangled).— First  and  Third,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam. 
(Second  withheld.) 

HAi.BuRuns  Silver-spangled).— First,  J.  B.  Bruce,  Keele,  Stafford-hire. 
Second,  T.  Rigby,  Fenny  Wood.  Third,  T.  Dale,  Middlewich.  Commended, 
T.  Dale. 

Single  Hamburgh  Cocks  (Spangled).— Prize,  T.  Dale,  Middlewich. 

Single  Hamburgh  Cocks  (Pencilled).— Prize,  W.  B.  Etches,  Whitchurch. 

Pounds  (Any  variety).— Cup  and  Thiid,  J.  Heath.  Nantwich  (Silver- 
Spangled  Polan'ds  .  Second.  T.  Sproston,  .Middlewich.  Ohiekens.— Fiat, 
r.  Sproston.    Second,  J.  Heath.    Third,  G.  Williamson,  Nantwich. 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds).-  First,  E.  Viggor,  Over.  Second,  J.  Pcdley, 
Kant  nidi.  Third,  T  Burgess,  Burlevdain.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Heath, 
Naniwieh.  Commen  led,  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich.  Chickens.— First,  J.  Heath. 
Second,  T.  Moore,  Nantwich.  Third,  W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.  Highly 
Commended,  £.  Owen,  Coppenhall;  T.  1  urgess ;  J.  Grocott;  J.  Heath. 

Game  (Brown-breasted  Reds).  —  First,  E.  Bower,  Nantwich.  Second, 
J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Third.  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam.  Highly  Commended, 
M.  Oakes,  Winstord  ;  T.  Burgess;  J.  Pedley,  Nantwich;  J.  Grocott,  Nant- 
wich. Chickens.— First  and  Second,  T.  Burgess.  Thiid,  A.  Phillips,  Wins- 
ford.  Highly  Commended,  '■ .  Tudinan,  Whitchurch  ;  J.  Pedley ;  J.  Grocott ; 
C.  Hollin-head,  Minshull  Vernon;  W.  Sowerbutts,  Nantwich;  J.  Heath. 
Commended.  J.  Heath. 

Game  (Any  other  colour).— First,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam.  Second, 
K.  Roberts,  Coole  Lane  Third,  W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.  Chickens.— First, 
T.  Burgess.  Second,  J.  G.  Pearson,  Whitchurch.  Thiid,  T.  Crawley,  jun., 
Tarporley.    Commended,  T.  Burgess. 

Game  Hins  (Any  variety).— first,  J.  Hea  h,  Nantwich.  Second,  T.  Bur- 
gess. Burleydam.  Third,  W.  Furnival,  Norton.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.    Commended,  E.  Bower,  Nantwich. 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich.  Second, 
J.  Heath,  Nantwich.    Ttird,  W.  Galley.  Nantwich. 

Game  (Brown-breasted  Reds).— First,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam.  Second, 
W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.  Third,  C.  Brown,  Minshull  Vernon.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Wilkinson,  Norbury ;  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Commended, 
T.  Burgess;  S.  Blackbu-n,  Nantwich. 

Game  or  ant  other  Colour.— First,  W.  Forster,  Marsh  Lane.  Second, 
A.  Heath,  Wmsford.  Third,  J.  Wilkinson,  Norbury.  Highl  Commended, 
T.  Burgess,  Burleydam;  E.  Bower,  Nantwich.  Commended,  T.  Crawley, 
Tarporley. 

Best  Game  Cockerel  (any  colour).— Silver  Cup,  Mrs.  Broughton,  Wis- 
tas:on  Hall.  Second,  T.  Burgess,  Bur  eydam.  Third,  J.  Pedley,  Nantwich. 
Foul  tii,  T.  Simpson,  N.mtw  ch.  Highly  Commended,  ft'.  Cawley,  Spurstow  ; 
J.  Haimson.  Nantwich;  T.  Whiitingham,  Bathertcn  ;  w.  Farmer,  Nant- 
wich ;  J.  Willet,  Nantwich  ;  W.  Furnival,  Norton  ;  E.  Bower,  Nantwich. 
Commended,  S.  Blackburn,  Nantwich. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Game  Cock  (any  age  or  colour).— First,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam.  Second, 
W.  Farmer,  Nantwich.  Third,  J.  Parton,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Heath,  Nantwich. 

Bantams  (Game,  any  colour).— First  and  Third,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam. 
Second,  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Griffith,  Nantwich  ; 
T.  Poystr,  Nantwich. 

Bantams  lAny  oilier  variety).— First,  T.  Rigby,  Fenny  Wood.  Second, 
S.  Bottcv,  Willaston. 

Single  Game  Bantam  Cock.— Trize,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham, 
officiated  as  Judge,  and  expressed  himself  in  high  terms  of  the 
arrangements  generally. 


LIGURIAN  BEES  AS  HONEY-GATHERERS. 

As  "in  Old  Friend  of  the  Black  Bee  "  does  not  appear 
convinced  by  the  evidence  of  "  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper," 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Ligurians  on  the  "  main  point"  of 
honey-gathering,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  call 
another  witness  into  court,  and  would  therefore  big  Mr.  Fox, 
who  from  keeping  black  bees  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  must 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  judging,  to  favour  us  with  the 
results  of  his  experience  and  observations.  If  as  favourable  on 
this  point  as  others,  it  is  my  intention  to  add  a  stock  of  Ligu- 
rians to  my  apiary. — An  Inquirer. 

[In  reply  to  "An  Inquirer,"  I  can  only  say  that  with 
respect  to  what  he  considers  the  "  main  point " — viz.,  the 
honey-gathering  qualities  of  the  Ligurians,  I  can  as  yet  give  no 


results  of  my  own  personal  experience.  The  queens  eent  to  me 
from  Switzerland  proved  failures,  as  also  some  attempts  to  in- 
troduce among  black  bees  queens  supplied  me  by  "  A  Devon- 
shire Bee-keeper,"  and  it  was  not  until  the  18th  of  July  last, 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  possessing  an  undoubtedly  pure 
Ligurian  queen  at  the  head  of  a  stock.  Our  honey  season  was 
over,  and  i  was  also  much  more  desirous  of  multiplying  queens 
of  her  progeny  than  of  obtaining  honey. 

Previous  to  the  successful  introduction  of  the  Ligurian  queen, 
I  had,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  aforesaid,  obtained 
royal  cells,  from  which  I  had  two  Ligurian  mothers,  whose 
progeny  were  hybrids,  though  in  appearance  quite  equal  to  those 
bred  by  any  of  the  best  yellow  queens.  One  of  these  was  at  the 
head  of  an  artificial  swarm,  and  which  I  fear  has,  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  been  lost.  The  other  was  given  to  a  hive  from 
which  all  the  bees  had  been  expelled  to  form  a  large  artificial 
swarm  ;  a  few  bees  being  o"btained  from  another  stock  to  hatch 
out  the  brood.  No  attempt  was  made  to  induce  them  to  work 
honey  in  a  super,  but  the  bees  became  verj  numerous  in  autumn, 
and  the  hive  very  heavy.  Their  activity,  beyond  that  of  any 
other  hive  in  the  same  garden,  was  very  remarkable. 

But,  although  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience,  I  can 
confirm  every  word  that  "A  Devonshire  Bee-keepeb"  hai 
written  in  their  favour.  Of  all  the  achievements  in  bee-keeping 
I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  nothing  can  compare  to  that  accom- 
plished by  him  with  one  of  his  hives  ;  the  account  of  which  he 
has  himself  given  in  this  Journal.  From  this  single  colony 
comb  after  comh,  teeming  with  brood  in  all  stages,  was  removed, 
togeiher  with  bees,  until  (I  speak  from  memory)  nine  artificial 
swarms  were  created.  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  drain  on 
the  population,  the  hive  became  bo  crowded  that  a  large  super 
was  put  on,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  nearly  40  lbs.  of 
superb  honey  were  collected. 

As  I  saw  this  hive  several  times  a-week,  and  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experiments  with  regard  to  the  multiplication  of 
swarms,  as  well  as  that  of  the  filling  of  the  super,  I  can  speak  as 
positively  in  favour  of  the  Ligurian  bees  as  if  it  had  occurred  in 
my  own  apiary,  and  would  strongly  advise  "An  Inquires,"  to 
lose  no  time  in  obtaining  a  stock  of  them. — S.  B.  Fox.] 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  OXFORDSHIRE 
BEE-KEEPEE. 

(Continued  from  page  327.) 

I  confess  to  a  glass  of  good  hearty  beer  at  meal  time,  our 
forefathers  did  the  same;  but  mead  !  that  was,  when  our  fore- 
fathers were  pagans,  considered  a  beverage  only  sufficiently 
good  for  the  halls  of  Valhalla,  their  heaven,  to  be  drunk  there 
after  they  were  dead  in  reward  for  bravery,  out  of  the  skulls  of 
their  enemies  whom  they  had  slaughtered  during  life !  In 
ancient  times  too,  honey. was  considered  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  a  bee-master  no  insignificant  person.  Even  places 
took  their  names  from  its  production,  as  Honiton  in  Devonshire, 
of  which  Westcote  wrote,  "This  towne  claymes  prioritie  for 
antiquirie  before  many  other;  but  for  the  name,  yf  I  should  say 
yt  was  taken  from  the  abundance  of  honye  there  made  or  found, 
I  perswade  myself  you  would  smyle,  and  yet  that  may  not  be 
altogether  sans  reason,  in  regard  to  the  hills  adjoyning,  on 
which  abundance  of  thyme  [or  tyme]  growes,  in  which  the  pretye 
creatures  [the  bees]  are  much  delighted,  and  feed  willingly 
thereon."  But  I  must  cease  from  anecdote  and  come  to  present 
reality. 

So  the  honey  having  run  from  the  combs,  though  not  nearly 
so  effectually  as  I  could  have  wished,  notwithstanding  the 
moderate  additional  warmth  of  the  fire,  a  method  of  facilitating 
the  process  I  recommend  with  great  reservation,  as  I  never 
resort  to  the  practice  unless  the  honey  is  very  thick  and 
sluggish.  Virgin  honey  would  seldom,  if  ever,  require  the  extra 
incitement ;  at  any  rate,  whatever  residue  of  honey  does  remain 
I  reclaim  it  by  emptying  the  contents  of  the  canvass  bag  into 
a  pan  with  water,  in  proportions  of  one  quart  of  water  to  two 
quarts  of  comb,  first  making  the  water  mix  with  what  honey 
adheres  to  the  bags  by  rinsing  and  wringing  them  into  it. 
Occasionally  stir  the  mash  well  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  three  days  strain  the  liquid  through  a  bag,  or 
bags,  into  a  clean  .  an,  and  add  nnd  dissolve  2  ll.s.  ol  loal  sugar 
per  gallon.  Then  place  it  approaching  the  fire,  or  in  a  tempera- 
ture ranging  65°;  spread  a  spoonful  of  yeast  on  a  slice  of 
toasted  bread,  and  deposit  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquor, 
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where  fermentation  will  soon  commence,  and  may  be  contiuued 
uninteruptedly  during  three  or  four  days,  when  it  muBt  be 
poured  into  a  barrel,  or  stone  bottle,  and  placed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere a  few  degrees  cooler  to  finish  working,  during  which 
process  it  must  be  filled  up  occasionally  from  a  jug  containing  a 
reserve  of  the  liquor.  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  are  generally 
the  time  it  takes  to  accomplish  this.  Then  place  the  barrel  or 
jar  in  the  cellar,  or  in  a  cool  place  till  the  hissing  becomes  faint, 
when  it  is  fit  to  cork  down  ;  afterwards,  in  a  month  or  so, 
rack  it  off  and  rinse  out  the  residuum,  immediately  return  the 
liquor,  and  when  it  is  become  fine  bottle  it  off,  sooner  or  later  to 
suit  convenience;  though,  if  the  quantity  is  large,  two  years 
durance  in  the  barrel  would  considerably  add  to  its  quality.  I 
do  not  mean  to  pretend  that  it  would  even  then  equal  the  famed 
mead  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  ;  but  it  will  prove,  rather  than 
to  have  allowed  the  honey  to  become  wasted,  an  economical, 
and  by  many  considered  a  very  palateablo  beverage.  The  speci- 
men I  submit  is  five  years  old,  and  1  made  it  exactly  after  the 
above  prescription.  I  also  send  you  a  specimen  of  my  mead 
vinegar  made  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  I  added 
coarse  brown  sugar  in  lieu  of  the  loaf,  and  I  made  use  of  badly 
fitting  old  corks,  and  placed  the  bottles  in  a  garret  in  all  the 
sun  they  could  get  during  two  summers.  It  is  six  years  old ; 
methinko  it  a  very  good  salad  vinegar,  and  one  of  which  we 
know  the  composition. 

This  year,  in  consequence  of  a  greater  quantity  of  honey 
remaining  to  the  run-off  comb,  I  have  not  allowed  any  sugar  to 
the  mead;  it  has  gone  through  all  its  process  well  up  to  the 
present,  and  it  is  rapidly  fining.  I  think  it  will  prove  sweet 
enough,  and  if  it  should  not  I  can  convert  it  into  vinegar. 

Turn  we  now  to  when  we  administered  the  yeasted  toast,  and 
then  turn  the  smashed  comb  out  of  the  bags  once  more  into 
the  pan,  to  remain  till  wanted;  for  I  must  come  to  consider 
the  supers,  with  the  remnant  brood-combs,  which  have  been 
upon  age  2  and  age  1  a  fortnight.  A  journey  from  home 
induced  me  to  take  them  off  again  so  soon,  in  order  that  I 
might  leave  tho  hives  in  their  winter  wind-proof  trim  during 
my  absence.  I  found  the  brood  scarcely  all  hatched  out,  and  the 
bees  which  were  performing  their  foster-maternal  duties  were 
very  reluctant  to  leave.  It  was  dusk  before  they  managed  to 
tear  themselves  from  the  poor  little  forlorn-looking  grubs  in 
their  unsealed  cells ;  they  would  in  three  or  four  days  have  all 
reached  maturity.  I  shall  in  future  allow  three  weeks,  at  least, 
for  this  kind  of  super-work.  From  practice  I  can  tolerably 
well  judge  tho  weight  of  a  hive  by  lifting  it,  board  and  all,  and 
on  the  16th  of  September  mine  weighed  in  honey  from  35  lbs.  to 
40  lbs.  on  the  average,  excepting  age  1,  which  I  set  d>  wn  at 
20  lbs.  I  resolved  on  my  return  to  extra-provision  it  with  the 
inferior  run  honey,  discoloured  and  disqualified  by  the  bee- 
bread,  which  I  did,  and  found  since  its  increase  by  joins  that 
fresh  vigour  indeed  had  at  once  been  imparted  to  the  colony,  as 
they  had  added  several  pounds  of  honey  to  its  stores.  I  gave 
them  8  lbs.  of  the  discoloured  honey  in  my  fig-drum-feeder  at 
5  o'clock  A.M.  on  the  2nd  of  October,  and  by  9  next  morning 
they  had  stored  it  away,  and  the  hive  weighed  nearly  35  lbs. 

I  explained  my  method  of  applying  the  feeder  in  No.  639,  old 
series,  though  in  my  original  notes  I  had  intended  the  paper  to 
appear  here.  So  now  we  will  melt  the  combs,  which  must  be  put 
into  a  canvass  bag,  the  filled  bag  slipped  within  another,  and  to 
have  their  mouths  tied  with  a  piece  of  string.  Then  put  them 
into  a  large  iron  pot,  or  saucepan,  three  parts  filled  with  cold 
water  and  place  it  upon  the  fire  to  become  heated,  when  the 
wax  will  rise  like  fat  to  the  surface.  It  must  be  skimmed  off 
with  a  ladle  into  a  basin  of  clean  cold  water,  and  so  on  till  no 
more  can  be  gained  from  the  bags  in  the  boiler.  The  latter 
should  then  be  emptied  of  their  debris,  which  chiefly  consists  of 
the  parchment-like  linings  of  the  cells.  My  six-year-old  wax 
consisted  of  an  astonishing  number  of  these  linings  for  each  cell, 
and  they  are  easily  unlolded  the  one  from  the  other  in  their  wet 
state  from  the  boiling.  No  wonder  the  bees  become  small  and 
dwindle  off  in  very  old  stocks  !  Put  the  skimmed  wax  from  the 
basin  into  a  stewpan,  or  pipkin,  to  merely  melt,  not  boil  it,  so 
that  it  can  bo  poured  into  a  soup-plate  or  earthenware  shape  of 
some  sort.  When  the  wax  is  nearly  cold  turn  it  out  of  the  shape 
and  flay  away  the  bottom  part  with  a  knife  should  it  appear 
grouty  or  discoloured  from  settlings.  In  fact,  it  would  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  wax  altogether  to  melt  it  over  once  or 
twice  more  even ;  and  that  is  how  the  enclosed  specimen  was 
operated  upon. 

The  furniture-cream  is  made  from  my  virgin  or  super  wax,  and 


the  waterproof  dubbing  for  shooting-boots  is  made  from  my  old 
hive  wax.  Both  of  the  concoctions  arc  excellent  in  their  way, 
but  their  receipts  are  a  sealed  letter  for  me.  They  are  manu- 
factured by  my  brother,  who  has  an  advertisement  in  the  page3 
of  this  Journal.  But  after  all  these  specimens,  writings,  and 
advice,  the  great  feature  is  the  honey,  and  you  cannot  form 
a  just  opinion  without  I  enclose  a  modicum  of  that  also.  Now, 
I  think,  I  have  exhausted  the  pith  from  my  notes  and  said  all 
that  is  necissary  for  me  to  say  on  my  management,  and  the 
domestic  economy  accruing   from  the   honey  bee. — Upwaeds 

AND  ONWABDS. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  HONEY. 

In  an  article  under  the  above  head  which  appears  in  your 
last  Number,  I  perceive  that  it  is  decided  by  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  XaUor's  excellent  work,  that  M.  Reaumur,  the  great  French 
naturalist,  and  probably  also  the  very  highest  authority  upon 
such  a  point,  is  altogether  wrong  in  stating  that  a  great  change 
takes  place  in  simple  syrup  during  its  sojourn  in  the  stomach  of 
the  bee.  A3  I  happen  to  hold,  and  have  already  expressed  a 
similar  opinion  to  M.  Reaumur,  I  would  suggest  that  Mr. 
Taylor  and  the  Editors  of  The  JorENAL  of  HoETicrLTrKE 
should  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  taste  to  whom  I 
will  forward  a  portion  of  comb  in  which  simple  syrup  has  been 
stored  by  bees,  to  be  fairly  tested  by  them  at  their  breakfast 
tables,  if  they  will,  on  their  parts,  undertake  to  submit  an  im- 
partial statement  of  the  result  to  the  readers  of  The  Journal 
of  HoETicrLTUBE—  A  Devonsiiiee  Bee-keepeb. 

P.S.— If  it  be  a  fact,  as  stated,  that  sugar  cannot  crystallise 
if  a  little  acid  is  contained  in  the  syrup,  permit  me  to  ask  how 
it  is  that  sugar  is  so  apt  to  crystallise  in  household  preserves 
in  which  acid  is  always  present? 

[We  must  decline  being  the  umpires,  and  should  be  unwilling 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  experiments  that  were  not  conducted  so 
as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  error.  To  take  syrup  from  the 
cells  of  an  old  stock  would  not  satisfy  us,  for  the  reek  of  honey 
remains  in  them  after  the  cells  have  been  emptied  of  it  by  the 
bees.  . 

Sugar  may  crystallise  in  the  gummy  juice  of  fruits,  though  it 
will  not  in  acidulated  water.  It  is  the  result  of  the  universal 
experience  of  the  sugar-manufacturers  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  that  the  sugar  will  not  crystallise  until  the  acid  in  the 
boiling  sugar-cane  juice  has  been  neutralised  by  adding  to  it 
lime. — Eds.] 

PRESERVING  KIDNEY  BEANS. 
When  Kidney  Beans  are  in  fidl  bearing  the  supply  is  generally 
not  only  enough,  but  more.  If  those  which  are  not  wanted  for 
immediate  use  are  gathered  wdien  quite  dry  and  laid  in  layers  in 
a  stone  jar  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  salt  between  each  layer, 
they  will  keep  good  for  many  months.  I  have  been,  and  am 
now,  using  Kidney  Beans  which  are  as  good  as  when  they  were 
plucked. — Mart. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Claiming  Fowls  at  Shows  {A  Eca/lcr).-So  soon  as  the  hour  fixed  for 
closing  a  show  has  arrived  any  right  to  claim  birds  at  that  show  is  dono 
away;  and  any  one  attempting  to  enforce  such  a  claim  must  be  very  ill- 
advised. 

Egg-and-Chicken-Probi-ciko  Stock  (Hypnum).—  Our  own  experience 
is  decidedly  in  favour  or  a  coloured  Dorking  cock  with  Cochin-China  pullets. 
They  lay  all  the  winter,  and  the  chickens  are  large  with  abundance  of  meat 
on  the  breast.  The  pullets  arc  apt  to  be  broody  in  the  spi  ing  and  summer, 
and,  therefore,  wc  would  have  some  Spanish  liens  to  supply  eggs  during 
those  seasons.    Thanks  for  the  Hypnum. 

Partridge  asd  Grouse  Cochin-Chinas  (Imjitit re).— The  following  are 
the  distiintive  descriptions,  extracted  from  our  "Poultry  Book  tor  the 
Many:"—"  Partridge.— Plumage :  eock  a  black-breasted  red  bud.  Hen 
pencilled  with  black  on  a  buff  ground  throughout,  the  darker  markings  pre- 
vailing; the  pencilling  not  parallel  as  in  the  Hamburglis,  but  rather 
following  the  outline  of  the  feather.  Grouse— The  hens  darker  than  the 
foregoing,  less  of  the  ground  colour  being  visible  ;  the  markings  also  are 
less  distinct,  closer,  and  ratlin-  to  be  described  as  a  grizzle.  Cock,  a  dark, 
mottle-breasted  red  bird."  They  are  very  distinct,  and  if  you  alloiv  a  cock 
of  one  of  the  varieties  to  run  with  a  hen  o  loth  sorts,  the  chickens  from 
the  hens  not  of  the  same  variety  as  the  eock  will  have  usually  a  mixed 
plumage,  which  would  endanger  their  success  as  exhibition  birds. 

Varieties  of  the  Canart  'A  Young  Fanein-).— Ton  will  find  all  the 
varieties  of  Canaries  fully  described  in  Tbe  Cottage  Gardener  during  1860, 
Vols.  XXIV.  and  XXV.  The  series  is  now  nearly  completed  and  will  lie 
published  in  a  small  volume.— B.  P.  B. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day       Day 

of    I     of 

tf'nth  Week. 


FEBRUARY  13-24,   1862. 


Erica  rubra  calyx. 
Erica  vernali*. 
Gnidi.i  imberbis. 
Sun's  declin.  10'  32'  s. 
Hovea  purpurea. 
Sexagksima  Sunday. 
St.  Matthias. 


London  in  1861. 


Barometer.       Theriuour.    Wind. 


29.604-29.532 
29.608-29.S7fl 

29.594-29.379 
29.462-29.296 
29.614—29.566 
29.533—29.500 
29.007-29.746 


deg.  deg. 

57—32 

S. 

52-27 

s.w. 

50-40 

s. 

46-40 

s. 

54-38 

s.w. 

48-40 

N.E. 

45-36 

N.E. 

Sun 

Sua 

Rises. 

Sets. 

m.     h. 

m.      h. 

11  af7 

18af5 

9      7 

20      5 

7       7 

22       5 

5       7 

23       5 

3      7 

25      5 

1       7 

27       5 

VI 

29      5 

Clock 
before 
Sun. 


13  45 
13  36 
13     28 


Meteorology  of  the  Week —  At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  45.7°  and  3I.43  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  5S%  occurred  on  the  23rd  in  1846  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  2', 
on  the  17th  in  1855.     During  the  period  136  days  were  fine,  and  on  102  rain  fell. 


EOOTS   AND   LEAVER   AMD  THEIR  ACTION. 

COUNTRY  gentleman  and  his 
gardener  had  an  argument 
about  roots  and  leaves  and 
their  action,  and  referred  to 
the  writer's  opinion,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  abide.  But 
the  subject  is  far  too  good  to 
be  disposed  of  privately,  too 
much  having  been  said  on  the 
subject. 

The  gardener  writes  thus  : 
"  I  have  a  question  in  vege- 
table physiology  to  ask,  which 
is  so  simple  and  yet  so  enigma- 
tical, that  I  do  not  want  to 
bore  the  Editors  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture 
with  it,  and  I  thought  I  might  trespass  on  you  this  once." 
Just  think  if  one  hundred  readers  only  out  of  so  many 
thousands  having  "  thought "  the  same  thing,  and  you 
will  see  the  necessity  of  the  constant  announcement  of 
"  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately,"  &c, 
issued  weekly  ''  to  correspondents,"  and  yet  human  nature 
is  so  weak  in  the  strongest  of  us,  that  every  one  of  us 
writers  in  this  Journal  feels  pleased  when  he  is  asked, 
or  trusted  individually  about  what  has  been  written, 
although  it  is  out  of  all  reason  to  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  any  of  us  could  stand  the  artillery  of  private  corre- 
spondence. I  briefly  answered  the  "  good  master  "  and 
his  excellent  gardener,  but  told  them  at  the  same  time  I 
should  make  their  argument  a  text  for  a  discussion  in 
these  pages  without  mentioning  names. 

The  argument  was  "about  the  rooting  of  Vines.  The 
master  maintained  that  spongioles  are  thrown  out  simul- 
taneously witn  the  buds.  Whilst  the  gardener  holds 
that  tlie  heat  of  the  house  liquifies  the  sap  in  the  stems 
of  the  Vines,  the  buds  burst,  and  root  action  does  not 
commence  till  after  the  buds  are  developed." 

Nov,  just  read  over  their  argument,  or  rather  their 
difference  again,  and  make  yourself  master  of  it,  if  you 
take  any  interest  in  the  subject;  for  depend  upon  it  we 
shall  have  currents  of  hot  air  passing  over  it  ere  the  end 
of  it  is  yet  seen  in  the  distance. 

I  wrote  back  to  say,  that  as  far  as  I  could  see  they 
were  both  practically  not  far  from  the  mark,  but  that 
they  did  not  explain  themselves  according  to  theory — 
that,  in  fact,  they  were  in  the  same  kind  of  fix  as  those 
who  discussed  the  disease  in  variegated  plants.  With 
the  gardener  I  took  upou  myself  to  be  more  plain,  and  I 
told  him  liis  notion  of  the  heat  liquifying  the  sap  in  the 
stem  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  But  the 
question  reads  two  ways,  and  he  was  perfectly  right, 
while  I  maintain  that  he  was  as  far  wrong  as  that  doctor 
was  whose  views  on  the  same  subject  Dr.  Lindley  said,  not 
I0114  ago,  were  "exaggerated  nonsense."  But  gardeners 
must  not  come  to  such  hard  blow3  in  discussing  questions 
referring  to  ilwir  c-aft  ;  it  would  not  look  well  in  them  to 
No.  47  — Vol,  II.,  Naw  Series. 


do  so,  and  big  people  never  think  well  of  people  under 
them,  if  they,  or  rather  we,  caunot  master  our  tempers, 
and  keep  ourselves  as  much  as  their  ice  from  currents  of 
hot  air. 

"  Leaves  make  roots  and  roots  make  leaves,"  is  a  com- 
mon and  a  true  saying,  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth.  Boots 
are  made  without  leaves,  and  leaves  are  made  without 
roots  ;  but  neither  will  go  on  prosperously  for  more  than 
one  season  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  save  in  the  kinds 
of  plants  to  which  leaves  were  not  ordained  at  the  begin- 
ning. But  the  leaves  are  not  the  first  cause  of  setting 
roots  in  motion,  or,  as  the  gentleman  puts  it,  "  of  throwing 
out  spongioles." 

But  let  us  explain  as  we  go.  Spongioles  or  spongelets, 
or  sponge-like  organs,  are  the  very  ends  of  the  roots  of 
all  plants  ;  and  a  worsted  glove  on  the  human  hand  would 
make  any  of  the  fingers  represent  the  end  of  a  root  more 
nearly  than  anything  to  which  it  had  ever  been  likened. 
The  end  of  each  finger  would  be  the  actual  end  of  the 
wood  of  the  root,  and  the  worsted  finger  of  the  glove 
would  be  the  spongelet,  as  you  would  know  to  your  cost, 
if  you  put  the  finger  of  the  glove  in  contact  with  scalding 
water.  The  worsted  threads  and  fibres  would  suck  in 
the  boiling  water  like  a  sponge,  or  spougiole,  or  spongelet, 
and  you  would  burn  your  fingers,  as  many  do  who  do  not 
understand  the  glove-in-hand  in  an  argument.  Then  the 
sponge-like  power  at  the  ends  of  the  roots  is  a  hygro- 
metrical  action,  not  the  action  of  the  leaves  far  off  or 
near  to  it. 

All  parts  of  the  system  and  circulations  of  plants  have 
been  likened  to  similar  parts  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
except  the  one  part  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  and 
that  of  itself  is  sufficiently  singular.  With  the  exception 
of  the  sexes  in  both  kingdoms,  there  is  nothing  in  all 
the  vegetable  kingdom  which  comes  the  nearest  to  the 
pulse  in  animals  than  the  action  of  a  spongelet.  I 
am  not  doctor  enough  to  know  exactly  the  precise 
period  at  which  the  pulse  begins  in  the  babe,  but  we  all 
know  that  the  pulse  does  not  cease  in  the  adult  until  it 
is  all  over  in  this  world ;  and  it  is  exactly  so  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  The  root  action,  that  of  the  spongelet, 
never  ceases  day  or  night,  winter  or  summer,  from  the 
moment  the  embryo  of  the  seed  is  free  from  the  lobes  in 
germination,  till  the  ancient  Oak  or  Vine  has  crumbled  by 
natural  decay  from  the  effects  of  old  age.  I  say  "  crum- 
bled," because  in  all  trees  the  roots  survive  the  trunk 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Then,  if  root  action  really 
begins  at  that  early  age,  and  never  ceases,  like  the  pulse 
in  animals,  till  death  occurs,  whence  is  it?  It  has  the 
same  source  as  the  beating  of  your  own  heart— it  is 
consequent  on  vitality,  and  on  it  alone.  It  is  the  power 
of  life  in  us,  and  that  of  existence  in  plants  and  trees. 
Let  root  action  once  cease  entirely,  except  from  some  tem- 
porary cause,  as  by  extreme  frost,  and  the  life  of  the 
strongest  tree  is  gone  with  it.  How.  then,  comes  it  that 
we  gardeners  speak  and  write  so  confidently  of  the  roots 
being  thrown  out  only  at  such  and  such  times,  of  the  root 
action  having  commenced,  or  must  only  begin,  or  in 
reference  to,  a  certain  progress  of  the  annual  growth  ? 
No.  691'— Tol.  XXVI.,  Old  Sjsries. 
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Before  answering  these  two  questions,  allow  me  first  to  discourse 
on  my  text  and  keep  these  answers  back  for  the  application  I 
mean  to  give  to  the  subject.  However,  if  you  have  seen  the 
drift  of  the  tale,  you  see  that  there  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as 
the  beginning  of  root  action  in  the  forcing  of  fruit  trees  planted 
out  in  borders.  Then  the  text  is,  that  the  heat  in  a  vinery  at 
forcing  early  in  the  spring  "  liquifies  the  sap  in  the  stems  of 
the  Vines,  the  buds  burst,  and  root  action  does  not  commence 
till  after  the  buds  are  developed."  And  a  very  good  thing  it 
would  be  to  some  of  us  if  it  began  even  then  in  the  sense  of  the 
meaning  here  implied.  But  I  said  the  way  the  gardener  put  it 
would  read  two  ways,  and  I  take  the  way  which  is  against  him- 
self first. 

The  heat  of  a  vinery  does  not  liquify  the  sap  in  the  stems — it 
docs  exactly  the  contrary ;  the  sap  is  thinnest  the  moment  it 
is  within  the  spongelet  at  the  rxtreme  tip  of  the  root,  and  it  is 
then  in  motion  onwards  by  the  force  of  vitality  alone,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  leaves,  for  then  there  are  no  leaves  to  give 
it  force.  The  same  is  the  then  condition  of  the  sap  of  all 
deciduous  trees  like  the  Vine.  The  forc9  of  vitality,  or  of  life, 
aided  by  the  returning  heat  of  the  spring,  moves  on  tbe  sap  in 
all  parts  of  the  roots,  stems,  and  branches  of  a  tree.  At  first  it 
is  mere  water  in  which  are  dissolved  the  salts  and  the  essence  of 
the  kind  of  soil  whence  it  is  drawn  together,  with  various  gases. 
This  water,  called  sap,  bo  impregnated,  in  moving  on  mixes  with 
the  juices  in  the  roots,  and  "liquifies,"  or  melts,  the  vegetable 
mucilage  in  these  juices;  the  mixture  then  becomeB  more  dense 
than  the  sap  was  in  the  first  instance;  and  in  its  progress  up- 
wards through  the  stems  and  branches,  this  denser  fluid,  or 
sap,  acquires  the  same  properties  as  the  natural  products  of 
that  kind  of  plant.  If  it  be  a  tanin  property,  as  in  the  Oak,  the 
sap  has  it  by  this  time  without  the  aid  of  new  leaves  ;  if  it  is  a 
Birch  tree,  the  rising  sap  may  be  tapped  and  be  made  into  Birch 
wine  ;  if,  as  in  the  Sugar  ilaple,  the  same  process  of  tapping  will 
get  sap  to  make  sugar  from,  and  so  on,  for  all  the  properties, 
including  poisons  which  are  the  products  of  trees,  and  all 
before  the  leaf  is  expanded  ;  but  recollect,  these  products  are 
from  the  workings  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  season  or 
■seasons. 

At  last  the  rools  and  the  stems  and  branches  are  so  full  of 
this  denser  sap,  which  sap  is  so  impregnated  with  these  products, 
that  if  you  prick  some  of  them  with  a  pin  they  would  bleed, 
and  ultimately  they  do  actually  burst — burst  into  new  foliage. 
The  large  field  for  the  expanse  of  the  sap  offered  by  the  leaves, 
together  with  the  vital  power  of  the  leaves  themselves  to  draw 
in  the  sap,  is  the  exact  point  at  which  the  action  of  leaves  begins 
to  bear  on  the  action  of  the  spongelets,  and  gives  to  the  vital 
action  of  the  roots  a  tenfold  force,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
kind  of  tree  and  the  state  of  the  roots  as  to  their  health  and 
numbers. 

The  leaves  are  as  much  the  stomach  of  plants  as  they  are 
their  lungs.  The  sap  or  food  is  now  in  the  stomach  for  di- 
gestion, and  it  is  just  as  essential  to  keep  the  stomach  and  the 
lungs  of  plants  in  good  order  as  it  is  with  ourselves.  One  of 
the  conditions,  the  most,  essential  for  plants,  is  clear  sunlight,  for 
they  cannot  digest  in  the  dark.  The  way  they  digest  the  most 
part  of  the  sap  is  by  parting  with  the  more  watery  part  of  it  by 
insensible  perspiration  from  their  upper  surface,  and  thus 
rendering  it  more  dense  than  formerly.  Then,  if  the  pores  of 
leaves  are  filled  up  with  dust  or  dirt  it  hinders  digestion  most 
certainly.  So  you  see  that  clear  light  and  a  clean  skin  to  the 
leaves  are  the  two  first  elements  for  the  healthy  digestion  in  the 
leaves  of  the  very  food  of  plants. 

After  digestion — that  is,  after  the  food  of  plants,  the  rising 
sap,  has  been  digested  and  aired  a3  one  may  say  in  the  upper 
surface  of  leaves,  it  is  called  the  true  sap,  and  by  this  time  it  is 
made  free  of  all  waste  and  water,  and  lias  received  the  properties 
peculiar  to  the  kind  of  plant,  solely  and  altogether  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves.  All  that  way  of  digestion  and  airing  of 
the  food  of  plants  being  now  complete,  the  true  sap  falls  into 
another  set  of  channels  on  the  under  surface  of  leaves,  by  which 
it  returns  to  the  branches,  stems,  and  lastly  to  the  main  limbs  of 
the  routs,  there  to  remain  to  the  spring  rising  again,  after  having 
expended  in  every  part  of  the  system  that  which  was  needful  lor 
its  own  increase,  or  for  tbe  maturity  of  its  product. 

Then,  in  the  autumn,  what  with  playing  so  many  parts,  and 
what  with  the  returning  cold  of  that  season,  the  rest  of  the 
returning  sap  gets  much  thicker  than  it  was  on  getting  down 
from  the  leaves,  and  this  condition  of  the  sap  they  call  by  the 
«urious  name  "inspissated,"  w  hich  is  from  two  Latin  words  which 


mean  to  thicken  a  fluid.  Was  that  not  a  clear  and  definite  ex- 
pression of  my  iriend,  the  gardener  down  the  country,  when  he 
said  the  heat  of  that  vinery  liquified  the  inspissated  or  thickened 
sap  of  the  preceding  autumn,  by  adding  to  the  natural  force  of 
vitality  which  impelled  or  forced  up  the  much  thinner  rising  sap 
as  we  have  just  seen?  So  you  see  the  heat  did  the  thing  after  all. 
But  so  many  people  think  they  are  so  wise  as  that  they  could 
•ee  his  meaning  to  be  that  the  thick  eap,  the  vegetable  mucilage, 
as  one  might  say  by  this  time,  had  itself  been  liquified  ;  whereas 
his  meaning  was  that  the  heat  accelerated  the  rising  of  thin  Bap, 
and  this  thin  sap  it  was  what  he  understood  to  liquify  so  much 
of  the  mucilage  by  coming  in  contact  with  it  in  the  soft  wood 
of  the  root  and  stems  through  which  it  ascends  at  this  early 
period  by  forcing,  and  also  at  a  later  period  by  the  natural  force 
or  stimulus  of  finer  weather. 

For  my  part  I  cannot  see  a  pin's  difference  between  the 
master  and  his  gardener  when  I  come  to  analyse  the  points  on 
which  they  argued. 

The  definition  of  the  mixture  of  the  spring  sap  with  the 
remains  of  the  last  autumn's  reserved  portion  of  the  true  sap  of 
last  year  is  a  new  one,  and  a  very  good  one  too,  as  it  is  just  the 
opposite  of  inspissated.  "Liquified"  is  as  true  an  expression  of  the 
condition  of  the  first  movements  of  the  sap  in  spring  as  "  in- 
spissated "  is  that  of  the  condition  of  last  season's  remaining  sap 
at  the  fall. 

A  resume  of  the  whole  argument  would  stand  somewhat  in 
this  fashion  :  Spongelets  are  the  tip  ends  of  all  roots ;  they  are 
present,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  sprouting  of 
the  seed  till  the  plant  dies  of  old  age.  Although  the  vital  or  life 
action  of  spongelets  be  slow  in  winter  it  never  ceases  except  by 
frost  or  accident. 

The  cause  of  the  action  of  spongelets  is  entirely  independent 
on  leaves  or  top  growth — the  cause  is  consequent  on  vitality 
alone ;  but,  during  tbe  active  period  of  growth,  the  require- 
ments of  the  leaves,  or  of  the  system  of  the  plant  through 
its  leaves,  add  powerfully  to  the  vital  action  ;  and  ground  heat 
is  the  next  greatest  promoter  of  it.  But,  as  by  artificial  means, 
gardeners  can  bring  these  auxiliaries  to  vital  forces  to  bear  upon 
their  subject  in  hand  before  the  natural  period,  so  also  by  the 
same  means  can  they  prolong  the  vital  force,  and  go  on  increasing 
the  length  of  roots  and  the  multiplication  of  spongelets  for  a 
long  period  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn. 

I  have  seen  the  increase  of  the  roots  effected  by  express  ex- 
periment ;  the  root  run  out  fox-tail  fashion,  or  full  of  small 
fibres,  to  the  length  of  20  inches  between  the  fall  of  the  leaves 
and  the  bursting  of  the  next  crop  of  leaves.  The  fact  is 
familiar  to  most  gardeners  in  some  way  or  other,  and  one  gar- 
dener made  the  experiment  with  a  bonfire-like  movement,  by 
which  he  made  the  sticks  in  garden  rubbish,  which  he  was 
charring,  to  strike  roots  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  the  ground 
was  so  warmed  under,  and  near  to  the  place,  that  no  one  ever 
knew  how  long  the  roots  of  trees  in  that  direction  had  extended 
by  the  mere  force  of  artificial  heat  without  any  assistance  from 
the  great  promoter  of  the  vital  forces — the  leaves.  Some,  again, 
cause  the  spongelets  and  all  the  fibrous  roots  to  perish  annually 
by  drying  the  balls  in  which  they  were,  and  by  a  system  of 
bottom  heat  they  made  ten  new  roots  for  every  one  they  lost,  with 
fresh  mouths  or  sponge-like  suckers,  before  a  leaf  is  on  to  help 
them.     But  that  side  of  the  question  another  day. 

D.  Beaton. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.-No.  li. 


TRINITY    COLLEGE    GARDENS,    DUBLIN'. 

(Continued  from  page  390.) 
PERriArs  the  most  interesting  thing  to  the  lovers  of  the  native 
Ferns  would  be  some  fine  boxes  of  Killarney  Fern  ( 1'richomanes 
radieans),  the  boxes  being  placed  inside  of  a  greenhouse.  These 
boxes  are  similar  to  the  strong-glazed  cases  in  which  plants  were 
sunt  home  from  China,  and  sent  out  to  Australia.  As  far  as  we 
recollect,  they  would  be  4fc  feet  long,  27  inches  wide,  and 
24  inches  high  at  the  sides,  with  hipped  ends  a  foot  higher,  and 
the  top  formed  thus — of  two  hipped  sides  glazed,  one  side  fixed, 
the  other  hinged  at  the  ridge.  In  these  boxes  the  Ferns  are 
planted  almost  entirely  in  moss.  There  are  small  openings  in 
the  front  of  the  box  for  air,  and  larger  openings  behind  ;  the 
plants  thus  have  plenty  of  air  at  all  times,  and  have  also  plenty  of 
light  in  winter  and  spring,  especially  in  dull  weather.     In  sum- 
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mer  the  tops  are  covered  with  a  thin  cloth,  or  paper,  or  a  coating 
of  whiting  ;  in  summer  generally  the  plants  are  watered  twice 
a-week,  and  once  a-week  in  winter.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
in  the  former  case  thev  get  many  a  dewing  from  a  fine  syringe. 
These  plants  had  the  finest  fronds  we  had  ever  seen,  many  of 
them  18  inches  in  height,  full  of  fruit,  and  spores  vegetating  freely. 
Moisture  and  free  air  seemed  to  be  the  chief  tilings  relied  on.  We 
believe  some  9  inches  or  10  inches  are  a  good  size  to  get  these 
Fern-fronds  in  their  natural  habitats.  We  observed  that  the  lid 
of  each  box  was  fastened  with  a  small  padlock,  so  we  presume  the 
Curator  attends  to  these  pets  chiefly  himself.  Even  the  lock, 
however,  could  not  keep  pilferers  from  them.  The  slits  for  air 
in  the  box  arc  narrow,  but  ladies  had  found  them  out  and  got 
their  pretty  hands  through  them  too,  and  nipped  off  pieces  as 
souvenirs.  Would  that  some  Venus  among  them  would  contrive 
a  sort  of  trap,  not  to  hurt,  but  to  hold  the  fair  culprits  until 
they  should  feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves.  The 
Andrewsii  variety  we  also  noticed,  and  a  pretty  plant  of  the 
Waterford  variety,  which  Mr.  Bain  considers  to  be  to  the  original 
what  Asplenium  acutum  is  to  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum.  He 
only  knows  of  one  more  plant  of  this  variety  in  cultivation. 

Fifth.  In  the  same  house  in  which  are  these  boxes  of  Killar- 
ney  Ferns  is  a  fine  plant  of  Ruseus  androgynus,  covering  most 
of  the  back  wall,  and  trained  down  several  rafters.  In  this 
range,  passing  all  others,  we  would  instance  as  fine  plants  and 
interesting  from  their  foliage  alone,  Lomatia  ferruginea,  a  beau- 
tiful Protead,  allied  to  Telopea  ;  Protea  cordifolia,  a  fine  plant 
with  large  rounded  sessile  leaves,  and  reddish  stems  of  a  some- 
what pendant  or  trailing  character,  promising  to  make  a  good 
basket-plant ;  Chamserops  humilis,  nice  plants  ;  good  specimens 
of  Strelitzia  reginse  pumila,  the  flowers  of  which  rise  higher  and 
show  better  in  proportion  than  regina;;  Calophyllum  inophyllum, 
a  hardwooded  plant  with  beautiful  leathery  foliage,  the  veins 
going  parrally  across  from  the  midrib ;  Cordyhne  indivisa, 
a  noble  Yucca-like  Lilywort,  the  leaves  when  full  grown  being 
6  feet  in  length  and  6  inches  across ;  Cycas  revoluta,  and 
other  Cycada; ;  a  fine  plant  of  Xanthorrhsea  hastilis,  which  is  a 
charming  object,  with  its  large  tuft  head  of  recurved,  drooping, 
rush-like  leaves,  even  without  its  tall  pyramidal  flower-stem  ;  a 
new  species  of  Wildenovia,  with  stems  somewhat  resembling 
Asparagus  in  their  mode  of  growth — if  anything,  more  interesting 
than  Wildenovia  teres ;  good  plants  of  Littsea  grandiflora,  or 
Buonapartea  juncea,  alike  beautiful  in  growth  and  beautiful 
with  its  pyramidal  tall  flower-stem  ;  and  the  last  we  will  men- 
tion here  is  the  Kmgia  australis,  a  rush  plant  of  much  the  same 
habit  as  the  Buonapartea,  with  a  strong  short  arborescent  stem, 
and  a  large  head  of  rush-like  leaves,  some  standing  upright, 
others  nearly  horizontal,  and  others  depending,  each  individually 
and  collectively  far  exceeding  the  Buonapartea  in  elegance  and 
beauty — a  picture  worth  going  miles  to  see,  and  the  only  speci- 
men we  believe  in  these  islands  at  present. 

Of  stove  plants  we  will  merely  name  a  few  of  great  size  and 
beauty — Dracaena  draco,  Urania  speciosa,  fine  large-leaved 
Musad  ;  Latania  borbonica,  with  huge  leaves  unbroken  and 
uncracked  ;  Coccoloba  pubescens  ;  Seaforthia  elegans,  the  New 
Holland  Palm;  Corypha  australis,  Fan  Palm;  Sabal  Blackburn- 
iana,  &c.  Among  large  specimens  of  Ferns  were  Cyathea 
elegans,  Doodia  australis,  Gleichenia  flabellata,  very  fine,  and 
others  ;  Lonchitis  aurita ;  L.  pubescens,  very  fine  ;  Dicksonias 
and  Alsophilas,  &c. 

Among  fine  plants  of  Orchids  we  noticed  several  Cattleyas  in 
bloom  ;  also  two  large  fine  masses  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  in 
flower;  also  a  good  number  of  Oncidiums,  as  papilio  and  others; 
a  good  Phalcenopsis,  several  Vandas,  &c. ;  and  in  flower  in  the 
colder  houses  were  several  varieties  and  species  of  Blandfordia, 
Tritonia,  &c. 

Sixth.  We  will  now  allude  to  three  or  four  things  which  wero 
in  great  plenty,  but  which,  in  general,  are  scarce  even  in  good 
collections,  and 

1st,  Sarracenias. — Of  these  there  were  a  good  variety,  and  in 
high  health,  as  purpurea,  Drummondii,  variolaris,  &c.  The 
pots  were  mostly  standing  on  moss.  A  moistish  atmosphere  suits 
them  generally,  but  especially  in  summer.  Propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  plants,  best  done  in  spring. 

2nd,  Cephalotis  follicularis. — The  Btock  of  this  New  Holland 
Pitcher-plant  is  both  fine  and  extensive.  We  noticed  masses  of  it 
not  less  than  18  inches  across ;  but  these,  though  now  looking 
like  one  plant,  were  formed  by  putting  several  plants  into  the 
same  pot  or  basin.  The  siil  seemed  chiefly  to  be  chopped 
sphagnum,    peat,    earth,   bro'ien  pots,   &e.,   and   most   careful 


watering  to  apply  plenty  of  moisture  to  roots  and  atmosphere 
when  growing.  This  i*  freely  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  into 
very  small  pieces,  and  there  is  hardly  bucIi  a  thing  as  the  smallest 
bit  refusing  to  grow. 

3rd.  Dioneea  muscipula  (Venus's  Fly-tiap). — In  the  same 
house  with  boxes  of  Ivillarney  Fern  were  many  plants  in  good 
order,  the  pots  standing  on  damp  moss  in  flats  or  pans.  The  treat- 
ment as  respects  soil  seemed  much  the  same  as  that  recommended 
in  the  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary — namely,  heath  soil, 
sphagnum,  and  bits  of  potsherds.  There,  too,  a  casual  mode  of 
propagating  it  is  referred  to,  by  laying  the  leaf  amongst  damp 
moss  ;  but  Mr.  Bain  keeps  up  a  good  6tock  chiefly  by  leaf-pro- 
pagation. "  The  leaf  or  leaves  of  Bpring  growth  are  taken  off 
with  the  petiole  attached  to  it ;  that  petiole,  inserted  as  a  cutting 
under  a  glass  in  the  usual  way,  becomes  in  a  short  time  furnished 
with  buds  along  the  margin  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and 
these  soon  become  little  plants.  Another  mode  and  a  good 
one  (although  much  fewer  plants  are  obtained),  is  when  potting 
to  take  off  the  old  part  of  the  stem  which  is  usually  bare  of 
leaves,  and  proceed  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  leaves.  By  these 
modes  a  plentiful  stock  may  be  kept  up,  and  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer  if  the  place  is  cool  enough, 
as  a  warm  greenhouse  or  a  medium  stove.  In  a  warm  stove  it 
generally  ceases  to  grow  in  winter." 

4th,  Ouvirandrafenestralis  (the  Madagascar  Lace-plant). — Of 
this  there  was  a  good  number  of  plants,  good-sized  and  very 
small,  and  growing  in  tubs  and  panB  without  any  tank,  the 
plants  being  covered  with  water  in  proportion  to  their  age  and 
size.  This  is  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  into  very  small 
pieces.  Almost  the  smallest  nip  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Bain, 
to  possess  a  perfect  organism  for  being  developed  into  a  perfect 
plant.  Of  course  the  less  the  bit  the  less  the  plant  will  most 
likely  be.  Some  water-panB  seemed  to  have  ever  so  many  dots 
just  beginning  to  push.  "  It  is  grown  in  lumps  of  peat,  and  the 
water  is  renewed  by  flowing  the  pans  over  daily.  Besides,  we 
manage  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  pans  two 
or  three  times  a-week.  We  grew  small  plants  at  about  3  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  large  ones  from  6  inches  to  8  inches, 
or  even  more  ;  but  in  every  instance  it  grows  freely." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  salient  points  in  this  quiet  retired  garden 
of  the  College  authorities.  We  left  it  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
mingled  with  regret  that  we  could  recollect  so  imperfectly  the 
information  so  kindly  and  freely  communicated  by  Mr.  Bain 
in  conversation.  As  to  writing  upon  some  subjects  of  general 
interest,  he  assured  us  he  had  no  time  for  such  work — that  he 
really  had  nothing  worth  communicating,  and,  with  character- 
istic retiredness,  considered  himself  only  beginning  to  learn 
after  all  the  years  he  had  spent  in  gardening  and  botany — and 
that,  besides,  notices  of  some  of  the  matters  we  alluded  to  had 
already  been  published.  With  our  very  limited  means  of  refe- 
rence we  have  failed  to  discover  where — perhaps  in  botanical 
Transactions,  or  in  the  pages  of  some  of  the  Irish  farmers' 
journals,  which  devote  a  good  portion  of  spece  to  horticulture. 

R.  Fish. 


THE   MISTLETOE   AND  ITS  PROPAGATION. 

In  your  answer  to  "  Felixstowe,"  page  376,  you  advise  the 
cutting  of  the  bark  to  insert  the  seeds  of  Mistletoe.  With  due 
respect  to  your  authority  in  such  matters,  allow  me  to  say  that 
cutting  or  wounding  the  bark  for  the  insertion  of  seeds  of  this 
singular  parasite  was  considered  as  hurtful  rather  than  otherwise 
to  its  growing  many  years  ago,  when  the  subject  of  its  artificial 
propagation  was  first  mooted  in  the  gardening  world;  and  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  plant  reared  without  any  incision  in 
the  bark  of  the  tree  it  was  grown  on  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  my  giving  the  views  then  agreed 
on  as  the  supposed  ones  by  which  it  was  propagated  in  a 
natural  way. 

We  all  know  the  sticky,  pulpy  character  of  the  berry ;  and  as 
birds  are  fond  of  it,  the  conjecture  was  that  they  only  partook 
of  the  pulp,  but,  flying  away  after  each  meal,  rid  themselves  of 
the  stony  seeds  sticking  to  each  side  of  their  beaks  or  bills  by 
rubbing  them  right  and  left  against  the  limb  of  the  tree  they 
alighted  on,  and  the  seeds  sticking  where  they  left  them  grew 
there  if  the  character  of  the  tree  favoured  their  doing  so.  Many, 
of  course,  being  planted  on  unsuitable  bark  did  not  grow,  and 
some  failed  by  some  mishap  or  other ;  but,  of  course,  a  part 
grew.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  birds 
punctured  the  tree  to  insert  the  seed,  then  why  should  we  do 
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so  ?  in  fact,  (lie  idea  amongst  practical  men  at  the  time  I  speak 
of  was,  that  an  incision  hardened  the  bark  and  made  it  lesi 
agreeable  to  the  Mistletoe  than  when  left  alone,  and  I  may  1  ere 
record  one  instance  in  which  I  know  of  a  contrary  course  being 
attended  with  success. 

A  seed  or  two  of  the  Mistletoe  was  bruited  a  little  and  rubbed 
on  the  bark  of  an  old  Apple  tree  much  moss-grown,  but  the 
seed  was  stuck  on  to  the  bark  and  not  left  to  the  danger  of  get  ting 
lost  amongst  the  moss.  Over  the  seed  was  tied  a  small  bandage 
of  thin  muslin  or  crape,  which  remained  on  until  it  rotted  off; 
tliis  war.  to  prevent  the  seed  being  disturbed  by  birds  or  other 
depredators,  and  nothing  more  was  done.  Time,  patience,  and  a 
just  observance  of  those  laws  which  alike  produce  a  Mushroom 
or  a  mammoth  tree,  furnished  the  Mistletoe  plant  in  due 
course,  and  this  was  in  a  remote  district  many  miles  away  from 
any  known  plant  cf  a  like  kind,  'ihe  process  is  a  slow  one, 
and  the  ardent  propagator  of  the  present  day  who  turns  out 
his  new  plants  by  the  hundred  the  year  after  he  receives  the 
first  cutting,  would  have  his  patience  tried  by  the  long  time 
iie  takes  to  effect  a  start.  Its  aftergrowth,  however, 
was  fast  enough,  and  although  I  cannot  say  how  far  north  this 
singular  production  flourishes,  I  can  only  say  that  some  half 
dozen  years  ago  I  saw  the  finest  specimens  of  it  in  Northumber- 
land 1  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
Mistletoe  in  the  orchards  and  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London. 

Unfortunately,  I  may  remark  that  the  habit  of  destroying  it 
in  the  latter  locality  is  against  obtaining  large  specimens;  besides 
which,  heavy  snows,  high  winds,  and  other  casualties  befall  it,  that 
specimens  above  a  medium  size  are  seldom  met  with.  It  seems 
to  grow  as  freely  on  a  Lime  tree  as  anywhere  ;  but  here  the 
winds  break  it  sadly.  The  stouter  limb  of  a  Maple  is  safer  ; 
but  old  scraggy  Thorns  and  Apple  trees  are  its  favourite  haunts, 
and  I  think  the  Mountain  Ash  allows  it  to  grow,  and  some 
other  trees  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  it  on  an  Oak,  but  have  heard 
of  its  being  found  e.o  located  at  Eastnor  Castle,  and  one  or  two 
other  places. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  no  one  has 
succeeded  in  grafting  this  plant  on  the  Apple — a  practice  that 
was  several  times  attempted  at  the  time,  the  seeds  were  tried, 
the  slow  progress  of  the  latter  tiring  the  patience  of  the  less- 
persevering  class  of  cultivators,  to  whose  discoveries  we  owe  so 
much  and  acknowledge  so  little. — J.  Kobson. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  receive  this  note  and  commentary  ;  but 
there  is  no  validity  in  the  conclusion  that  because  birds  "do  not 
make  holes  in  the  bark  to  put  Mistletoe  seeds  in,  that  therefore 
the  gardener  need  not  do  so.  Birds  do  not  tie  a  piece  of 
musliu  round  the  branch  to  keep  the  seed  from  being  displaced, 
yet  our  commentator  found  that  desirable.  The  tongue  of 
bark  we  recommended  to  be  raised  and  the  seed  placed  beneath 
it,  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  muslin.  That  the  tongue 
ot  bark  not  being  separated  at  its  base  from  the  tree,  as  in  an 
inverted  a,  dues  not  become  hard  we  attest  from  experience ;  nor 
if  it  did  would  it  be  of  any  consequence,  for  the  radicles  of  the 
seed*  penetrate  the  inner  bark  underneath  the  raised  tongue. 
—Eds.] 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF   THE   ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  11th  hist ,  Sir  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  There  was  not  a  large  attendance 
of  Fellows,  considering  the  number  now  on  the  list,  but  those 
who  were  present  appeared  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  Among  those  present,  besides  the  members  of 
Council,  were  Alderman  Copeland,  Alderman  Wilson,  Judge  de 
Barres,  Mr.  T.  B.  Saunders,  Mr.  T.  Waleott,  Rev.  W.  Griffiths, 
Mr.  Robert  Osborn,  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  &o. 

After  the  advertisement  for  calling  the  Meeting  had  been 
read,  Dr.  Lindl  y,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  read  the  following 
Report : — 

"A  few  short  weeks  ago  the  Council  hid  looked  forward  to  this  Meeting 
as  an  opportunity  for  congratulating  the  Society  uron  the  prosperous  state 
of  its  anairs.  Now,  through  the  lamented  death  of  II  R.H.  the  President, 
their  satisfaction  has  given  place  to  sadness  and  gloom. 

"The  Fellows  are  already  aware  ot  the  promptitude  with  which  Her 
Majesty,  witli  characteristic  disregard  of  Her  own  teelings,  at  a  time  when 
She  was  overwhelmed  with  glic;,  deigned  to  think  of  the  Society,  which 
had  been  so  specially  the  object  of  Her  Royal  Consort's  care     The  spon- 


taneous promise  of  support  win  li  the  Queen  has  so  graciously  extended  to 
it  calls  for  its  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 

"Tile  Fellows  have  already  been  informed  that,  without  loss  of  time,  an 
address  of  condolence  was  forwarded  by  the  Council  to  Her  Majesty. 

"A  further  most  gratifying  demonstration  ot  ths  Queen's  purpose  to  do 
everything  in  Her  power  r>  support  the  Society,  and  carry  out  the  intentions 
of  Her  lamented  husband,  has  since  occurred.  Fellows  are  aware  that  at 
the  present  Meeting  it  falls  upon  them  to  elect  their  President  and  office- 
hearers.  Had  Providence  not  removed  their  late  President,  it  would  have 
been  the  privilege  ot  this  Meeting  again  to  elect  him.  In  consequence  of 
his  decease,  however,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  consider  whom 
they  should  recommend  to  the  Society  for  election  in  his  place;  and  they 
deemed  it  becoming  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  Her  Majesty's  wishes  on  the 
subject.  With  feelings  ot  the  dn  post  gratitude  the  Council  leaned  iliat  had 
it  been  compatible  with  Her  high  position  Her  Majesty  would  Herself  have 
condescended  to  fill  the  oi^ce. 

"  In  proceeding,  therefore,  to  the  Election  of  a  President,  as  required  by 
the  Charter,  it  will  doubtless  be  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Fellows  to  meet 
the  wishes  i  f  Her  Majesty,  who  has  been  pleased  to  recommend  the  Duke  of 
P.uccleuch  to  the  Council,  as  the  person  whom,  under  present  circumstances, 
it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  Her  Majesty's  feelings  to  see  holding  that 
situation.  The  Queen  has  also  expressed"  Her  desire  that  though  unaide 
Herself  to  hold  the  office  of  President.  She  may  be  kept  as  fully  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

"  Such  encouragement  and  support,  hallowed  by  the  motives  which  have 
actuated  Her  Majesty,  must  strike  a  responsive  note  in  every  heart.  The 
Council  feel  sure  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  with  one  accord  par- 
ticipate in  their  desire  to  join  with  their  widowed  Queen  in  carrying  out 
Her  lamented  husband's  plans,  and  so  completing  the  noblest  monument 
which  the  Society  can  offer  to  the  illustrious  Prince  who  did  so  mu-h  tor  it, 
and  who  had  its  welfare  so  thoroughly  at  heart. 

"  A  statement  of  what  has  bten  done  since  the  last  Anniversary  and  ot 
what  remains  to  be  done,  will  best  show  the  Fellows  how  such  intentions 
can  be  turned  to  practical  account. 

"The  number  of  Fellows  ot  the  Society  at  the  last  Anniversary  (1st  May, 
1861}  was  1752.  Under  the  new  Charter  the  date  of  the  Anniversary  has 
been  anticipated,  in  consequence  of  which  only  eight  months  are  now  to  be 
reported  on.  During  that  period  1005  Fellows  have  joined,  of  whom  365  pay 
2  guineas  annually.  5-14  pa\  4  guineas,  SI  have  compounded  by  the  payment 
of  20  guineas,  anil  75  by  that  ot  40  guineas.  The  total  number  ot  Fellows  on 
1st  of  January,  1S62,  had  leached  -774,  composed  as  follows,  viz  : — 

10  Fellows  p?ving  retrcspeetivelv  1  guinea 

23  „            ,,                  „                 3  „ 

6  ,,             ,,                  „                 2  ,, 

716  ,,            „       in  advance  2  ,, 

215  „           ,,       retrospectively  4  ,, 

915  „             „       ie  advance 4  „ 

334  „  who  have  compounded  by  paying  . 
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"At  the  General  Meeting  held  on  the  7th  inst.  117  more  Fellows  were 
elected. 

"  The  resignations  and  deaths  during  the  past  season  have  been  only  43. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  whether  the  number  of  Fellows  be  looked  at  as 
a  whole,  or  a  merely  comparative  view  be  taken  of  the  increase  since  the 
1st  of  May  last,  there  is  equal  ground  for  satisfaction.  Tile  List  of  Fellows 
also  Bhows  that,  irrespective  of  rank  or  title,  the  Society  has  the  bamourto 
reckon  among  its  members  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  distiuguished  men 
of  the  day. 

"Whilst  the  adhesion  of  so  many  persons  of  eminence  has  been  highly 
gratifying,  the  Comic. 1  have  never  forgotten  that  the  real  and  proper  scope 
of  the*  Society  is  Ihe  advancement  of  Horticultural  knowledge.  In  all  their 
proceedings  thev  have  kept  this  steadily  in  view,  and  theytiust  that  they 
e  ay  n  f  a  to  the  wank  done  by  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  ;  to  the  in- 
formation contained  in  their  published  '  Proceedings  ;  :  to  the  many  interest- 
ing and  novel  subjects  exhibited  at  their  Flower  Shows,  as  well  as  to  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  these  Shows  themselves;  to  the  mission  of  their  Col- 
lector to  South  Brazil,  the  returns  from  whom  are  already  beginning  to 
arrive;  and  to  their  ballots  for  seeds  and  plants,  as  proof  of  their  efforts  to 
sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Society  in  this  respect.  Further  improve- 
ments have  occurred  to  the  Council,  which,  as  opportunities  offer  and  means 
arise,  it  is  their  intention  to  carry  into  effect. 

"The  statements  of  accounts  appended  to  this  P.eport  being,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alterations  caused  by  the  New  Charter,  only  for  a  fractional 
part  of  the  year— viz.,  from  1st  May  to  31st  December,  they  cannot  be  looked 
at  as  a  represention  of  the  results  of  the  year:  nor  can  their  elements  be 
dissected  and  brought  forward,  as  in  past  years,  in  contrast  and  comparison 
with  previous  years.  It  is  the  partial  commencement  of  a  new  epoch,  and 
must  stand  by  itself  as  an  imperfect  record.  From  the  same  cause  the 
accounts  on  the  present  occasion  had  to  be  prepared  in  a  somewhat  different 
form  from  that  which  has  been  previously  employed.  The  Council  had 
hitherto  merely  had  to  show  ihe  Society  how  its  own  individual  accounts 
stood.  It  now  has  to  produce  a  double  set  of  accounts:  one  embiacing  the 
whole  of  its  affairs,  including  those  of  Chiswick  as  well  as  South  Kensington; 
the  other  confined  to  South  Kensington.  A  separate  account  of  the  latter 
has  to  be  kept  for  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  as  their  rent  depends  upon 
the  succes--  of  the  Society.  In  the  Appendix  the  accounts  will  be  found 
stated  in  this  double  form.  The  first  three  accounts— called  the  Private 
Account,  the  Capital  Account,  and  the  statement  of  a-sets  and  liabilities- 
represent  Ihe  affairs  of  the  Society  in  its  individual  capacity.  The  fourth 
account,  entitled  the  Revenue  Account,  has  reference  to  the  lease  with  the 
Commissioners  alone.  The  accounts  which  will  more  directly  interest  the 
Fellows  are  those  of  Capital  and  Revenue— the  Capital  account  as  showing 
the  amount  of  money  which  has  been  expended  on  the  works  in  the  Garden, 
and  the  Revenue  Account  as  explaining  the  ordinary  working  of  the  Society. 

"  On  referring  tothe  Revenue  Account  it  will  be  seen  that  Ihe  chief  source 
of  income  is  derived  from  the  subscriptions  ot  Fellows.  The  Council  feel 
that  this  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Society,  and  that  its  prosperity  must  depend 
upon  its  pr  ssessing  a  sufficient  number  o  regular  subscribers  to  render  it 
independent  of  accidents  or  occasional  reverses.  The  account  in  this  respect, 
although  it  does  not  yet  realise  all  they  expect,  gives  very  satisfactory  pro- 
mise of  its  soon  reaching  such  a  point  :>s  will  put  them  at  ease  regarding  it. 
The  total  sum  derived  from  the  Fel  ows  in  all  ways  since  the  1st  .'•lay,  1861, 
has  been  £8767,  but  this  includes  £2373  paid  for  life  compositions,  which  are 
capitalised  or  placed  in  a  separate  account,  for  the  purpose  ot  yielding  a 
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yearly  fifteenth  to  revenue.  What  had  ben  paid  prior  to  the  commence-  j 
ment  of  the  lease  was  carried  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Society.  The  above 
receipts  also  include  the  whole  year's  subscription  up  to  the  1st  May,  1802, 
the  subscriptions  having  hitherto  been  payable  at  that  date,  and  thus  one 
year's  subscription  applies  to  expenses  in  two  year's  accounts.  This  un- 
desirable complication  is  the  consequence  of  1  he  change  in  the  period  of 
striking  the  yearly  balance,  rendered  necessary  by  the  New  Charter,  which 
requires  the  accounts  now  to  be  balanced  each  year  on  the  31st  December. 
The  Council,  in  ordei  to  remove  this  inconvenience,  have  requested  Fellows, 
in  paying  their  next  subscription,  to  pay  only  up  to  the  1st  January,  1863.  so 
that  at  that  date  i  he  accounts  may  start  fair,  the  year's  subscriptions  and 
the  year's  expenses  both  running  for  the  same  period. 

*'  There  is  another  complication  which  the  Council  are  most  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  remove.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
Fellows  and  their  different  payments,  that  there  is  a  certain  number  who 
pay  retrospectively.  These  are  Fellows  who  were  elected  at  that  period  in 
the  Society's  history  when  the  subscriptions,  instead  of  being  paid  in  advance, 
■were  not  called  for  until  after  the  Fellow  had  etfjoyed  a  year's  privileges. 
It  is  long  since  this  system  was  aboliihed,  hut  254  Fellows  of  the  period 
remain.  It  would  obviously  be  a  considerable  convenience  in  the  working 
of  the  accounts  if  some  arrangement  could  be  effected  with  this  exceptional 
Class  of  Fellows,  by  the  individuals  composing  it.  voluntarily  agreeing  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  others.  It  would  make  no  difference  in  the 
amount  to  be  ultimately  paid  by  these  gentlemen,  because  on  death  or  re- 
signation their  past  year's  subscription  would  have  to  be  p^id,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  those  who  pay  in  advance. 

"  The  next  source  of  income  is  that  derived  from  the  public  by  means  of 
exhibitions  and  promenades,  »fcc.  The  table,  No.  5  of  the  Appendix,  shows  the 
amount  obta'ned  from  this  source  during  the  past  season,  as  well  as  the 
profit  or  loss  resulting  from  each  occasion.  No  account  is  there  taken  of  the 
expenses  of  the  staff,  the  rent  of  the  place  of  exhibition,  or  other  items 
which  in  a  strict  debtor  and  creditor  account  would  require  to  be  charged. 
But  even  after  making  allowance  for  this  the  result  is  satisfactory:  with  the 
establishment  which  the  Society  possesses  (and  must  keep  at  any  rate),  these 
attractive  entertainments  have  been  provided  for  the  Fellows  not  only  with- 
£V!:.J,ut't,in£    tnem    t0  anv    extra  expense,    but  actually   at   a  profit    of 


£1317  17s.  Sd. 

"The  Council  would  wish, 
department  of  expense  in  lik 
part  of  the  Chiswicfc  expense 
Fiuit  Committee,  they  endea 


vhere  practicable,  to  make  eveiy  separate 
manner  contribute  to  its  own  support.  That 
vhich  is  occasioned  by  the  operations  of  the 
ur  to  diminish  by  the  sale  of  the  fruit  and 


vegetables  reared  for  trial  purposes  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  £195  Is.  2d, 
have  been  received  during  the  last  eight  months  from  this  source.  In 
the  same  way  they  would  wish  to  make  their  publications  contribute  to  the 
cost  o(  producing  them  ;  and  they  intend  that,  like  those  of  other  eminent 
Societies,  their  "  Proceedings,"  &c,  be  sold  to  the  public.  With  the  view  of 
rendering  them  more  attractive,  it  is  proposed  that  illustrative  plates  be 
occasionally  given. 

"Of  the  items  of  expenditure,  the  only  one  which  occurs  to  the  Council  as 
calling  for  comment  is  the  interest  ou  the  debentures.  This  was  originally 
6  per  cent.  Since  the  original  bargain  was  made,  however,  the  Society  has 
expended  from  the  funds  drawn  from  its  Fellows,  a  sum  of  nearly  £20,000 
beyond  what  has  been  borrowed,  on  permanentimprovements  to  the  Garden. 
In  July,  1859,  when  the  loan  was  brought  out,  the  number  of  Fellows  was 
only  989;  now  it  is  2774.  It  therefore  appeared  to  the  Council  that  the 
time  was  come  at  which  they  might  propose  to  the  debenture-holders  either 
to  pay  them  off  or  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  4  per  cent.  Four-fifths 
have  consented  to  the  reduction,  many  of  them  handsomely  signifying  their 
approval  of  the  step.  The  remaining  fifth  has  been  paid  off,  by  transferring 
ths  bonds  to  fresh  applicants. 

"The  Capital  Account  shows  the  sums  that  have  been  actually  paid  for  the 
works  in  the  Garden;  and  in  the  Account  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  will  be 
found  the  additional  sums  incurred  or  expected  to  be  due.  A  portion  of  the 
expense  of  the  works  is  not  payable  until  twelve  months  after  their 
execution. 

"That  part  of  the  Garden  Works,  the  execution  of  which  falls  upon  the 
Society,  is  nearly  completed.  The  conservatory,  the  council-room,  the  ter- 
races, the  various  terrace-steps,  and  terrace-walls,  the  b  .nd-houses,  the 
basins  and  canals,  the  Artesian  wed  and  water-works,  the  layiag  out  of  the 
Garden,  are  all  finished  or  far  advanced.  The  portico  leading  from  the 
council-room  into  the  Garden,  and  the  space  adjoining  it,  has  still  fo  be 
plastered  and  finished.  The  walks  are  not  so  finely  gravelled  as  is  intended. 
Some  minor  works  originally  contemplated  are  still  kept  in  view,  and 
probably  some  addition  may  be  made  to  the  water-works.  But  of  the  actual 
works  contemplated  with  the  present  means  of  the  Society,  the  whole  may 
be  said  to  be  very  nearly  completed.  Those  undertaken  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1851  are  not  in  so  advanced  a  state.  The  decorations,  both  exter- 
nal and  internal,  of  the  Arcades  are  in  a  different  position  from  others,  and 
will  probably  be  the  work  of  years.  The  decorations  of  the  Garden  are  in 
the  same  category,  wii  h  this  advantage,  that  in  their  case  independent  loans 
and  gifts  can  oe  received,  while  any  gift  tint  can  be  made  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  Arcades  mu*t  be  specially  adapted  to  those  buddings,  and  must 
take  the  shape  of  a  work  to  be  executed  upon  them  or  fitted  into  them. 
The  Society  has  already  felt  the  benefit  of  these  two  sources  of  embellish- 
ment. Various  works  of  art  lent  to  the  Society  will  be  found  decorating 
the  Garden,  and  some  of  the  objects  intended  for  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion will  find  their  way  into  its  precincts.  Others  of  a  higher  class  have  been 
presented  to  the  Society,  among  which  special  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  noble  works  of  art  presented  by  tier  Majesty,  now  placed  in  the  conser- 
vatory. 

"The  Fellows  themselves  have  done  more  to  furnish  the  conservatory 
■with  plantB  by  their  gifts  than  the  Council  by  purchases.  Many  of  these 
are  of  great  value  and  beauty. 

"The  New  Charter  has  rendered  necessary  a  new  body  of  Bye-laws, 
which  will  be  brought  forward  for  adoption  at  an  early  opportunity. 

"The  arrangements  for  the  year  18G2  have  been  already  circulated  among 
the  Fellows  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  The  mo3t  important  points  re- 
garding them  are  perhaps—  1.  The  arrangements  with  the  Commissioners 
of  1862  for  the  issue  of  joint  tickets,  admitting  the  owners  both  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  and  the  Society's  Garden.  The  price  of  these  has  been 
fixed  at  five  guineas.  Fellows  of  the  Society  will,  however,  only  require  troin 
the  Exhibition  Commissioners  their  ordinary  three-guinea  Season  tickets; 
and— 2.  The  arrangement  witu  the  Commissioners  of  1851  for  an  entrance 
to  the  Garden  during  the  Exhibition  season  from  Kensington  Gore,  through 
the  Commissioners'  ground  behind  the  conservatory." 


The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  re- 
ferred, in  a  few  and  appropriate  observations,  to  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  on  this 
occasion  have  filled  the  position  which  he  (the  Chairman)  now 
60  inadequately  occupied.  As  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Council, 
Her  Majesty  would  herself  have  accepted  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Society,  but  her  legal  advisers  had  suggested  that  the 
duties  of  the  office  would  be  incompatible  wilh  those  which  she 
exercised  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  country.  He  (the  Chairman) 
had  had  a  few  minutes'  interview  with  Her  Majesty,  and  she 
stated  to  him  that  she  was  most  anxious  to  do  all  in  her  power 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Society.  At  the  same  time 
Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  suggest  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleueh 
should  be  elected  in  the  place  of  the  deeply-lamented  Prince,  and 
which  suggestion  he  (the  Chairman)  felt  perfectly  satisfied  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  would  carry  out.  Referring  to  the  Report 
of  the  Council,  the  Chairman  expressed  a  hope  that  the  250 
Fellows  who  had  at  present  paid  retrospectively  would  pay  up 
as  others  had  done.  In  the  arrangements  for  the  coming  year 
the  Society  had  announced  not  only  three  great  exhibitions,  but 
others  of  a  minor  character,  with  the  view  of  attracting  the 
public  to  the  Gardens.  The  International  Exhibition  of  Roots 
and  Cereals  to  be  held  in  October  would,  he  believed,  be  a  great 
success,  and  would  not  clash  with  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  to  be  held  in  June  at  Battersea;  and 
various  foreign  countries,  including  Austria,  Wurtemburg, 
Russia  ;  and  others  had  expressed,  through  their  Commissioners, 
a  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  in  the  exhibitions.  He 
then  formally  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

After  several  inquiries  relating  to  the  arrangements  existing 
between  the  Society  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Industrial 
Exhibition,  as  to  admission  from  the  Gardens  to  the  Exhibition 
building,  all  of  which  were  answered  satisfactorily,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Wilson  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Meeting 
unanimously  elected  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleueh  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Lindley  was  re-elected  Secretary. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  ballot  for  the  office- 
bearers of  the  current  year.  Lord  Somers  ;  Mr.  John  Fleming, 
gardener  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Cleveden ;  and 
Mr,  Robert  Cooper,  of  Cooper  &  Bolton,  Fleet  Street,  were 
elected  in  the  room  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope ;  Mr.  Edmonds,  gardener 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chiswick  House ;  and 
Mr.  Robert  Wrench,  of  J.  Wrench  &  Sons,  London  Bridge. 


REGULATING  NEGLECTED  WALL  FRUIT 
TREES. 

From  the  description  your  correspondent  "  F.,"  at  page  374 
of  the  present  volume  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  gives 
of  his  trees,  I  am  afraid  from  all  the  shapes  he  can  try,  he  will 
never  have  any  satisfaction  from  them,  unless  he  can  grow  them 
over  again  the  very  same  way  he  would  a  common  Laurel.  I 
can  with  confidence  recommend  this  plan  with  Pium  trees,  I 
never  t,*ied  any  other  kind  of  fruit  tree  the  same  way,  but  if  I 
had  your  correspondent's  trees  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  one 
or  more  of  each  sort  a  trial.  About  three  vears  ago  I  had  charge 
of  a  lot  of  Plum  trees,  as  perfect  specimens  of  bad  training  as 
passably  could  be,  and  almost  barren.  They  were  healthy,  and 
I  was  unwilling  to  cast  them  away;  and  to  let  such  grotesque- 
looking  and  useless  rubbish  remain  as  they  were  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  cut  a  few  of  them  within  G  inches  of  the  ground, 
leaving  3  inches  of  the  graft.  They  succeeded  far  above  my  ex- 
pectation, every  one  put  up  a  mass  of  shoots.  I  had  to  thin  out 
a  quantity  of  the  small  spruy,  I  kept  them  regulated  and 
fastened  to  the  wall ;  in  autumn  I  lifted  them,  and  root-pruned 
them.  This  prevented  too  luxuriant  growth  the  following 
summer,  and  they  formed  a  number  of  nice  little  spurs  on  the 
first  year's  wood.  I  cut  down  a  few  more  last  year  with  equal 
success. — J.  Angus,  Enniscoe. 


Trees  Adapted  for  Sea-side  Planting. — A  correspondent, 
who  has  planted  largely  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  informs  us  that 
he  has  found  the  following  trees  succeed  batter  than  any  others 
in  resisting  the  sea  blast : — Populus  alba,  P.  nigra,  P.  angulata, 
Pi  macrophylla,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  Pious  pinaster, 
P.  halepensis,  P.  brutia,  P.  laricio,  P.  maritima,  Quercus  Ilex, 
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Q.  Lucombeana,  Q.  Cerris,  Fagus  sylvatica,  Alnus  glutinosa, 
TJmius  suburosa,  U.  montana,  U.  carnpestris,  Acer  pseudo- 
platanus,  Ilex  aquifolium  ;  and  that  the  common  Oak,  Lime, 
Horse  Chestnut,  Walnut,  and  Larch  succeeded  worst  of  all. 
— (Essex  Gazette.) 


TURNING  OUT  CUTTINGS  OF  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

TINES  IN  PBOPAGATING-HOUSE. 
I  HAVE  100  Boses  in  small  tliree-ineh  pots,  consisting  of 
Bourbons,  Teas,  and  Chinas,  which  I  struck  last  autumn.  I 
have  them  on  a  shelf  in  my  propagating-house  (which  is  cool  just 
now).  Now,  having  all  my  bedding  stuff  in  it,  and  as  I  wish  to 
get  up  a  little  heat  soon  to  begin  to  propagate,  and,  consequently, 
shall  require  all  the  small  pots  I  can  lay  hands  on,  would  you 
recommend  me  to  plant  out  the  Boses  now  in  a  place  where  they 
could  be  sheltered  with  mats  and  hoops,  if  frost  should  come 
on  ?     They  are  beginning  to  grow  away. 

My  propagating-house  is  a  lean-to  18  feet  long,  10  feet  broad, 
5i-  feet  high  in  front,  and  10  feet  at  back.  In  summer  I  grow 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Balsams,  and  other  common  things. 
Could  I  do  anything  with  Vines  in  it  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  temperature  that  would  suit  the  plants  above  mentioned 
(natural  heat),  and  what  hardy  sorts  would  you  recommend  ? — 
A.  McCallum,  Dumbartonshire. 

[We  think  in  your  position  it  would  be  best  to  turn  out  the 
plants  as  you  propose,  until  the  end  of  March.  If  the  plants 
have  a  little  ball  and  are  turned  out  into  rough  loaf  mould,  they 
will  never  feel  the  moving.  You  might  have  three  Vines  in  the 
propagating-house,  and  Black  Ilamburgh  and  Boyal  Muscadine 
would  be  best ;  but,  of  course,  they  will  shade  your  plants  in 
summer  ;  but  the  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums  might  do  as  well 
under  a  protection  of  thin  calico  out  of  doors  then.  Balsams 
and  other  annuals  would  do  well,  and  so  would  Fuchsias  in  the 
open  spaces. 

We  cannot  say  more  about  expense  than  has  already  been 
stated.  We  presume  that  the  expense  of  heating  is  what 
frightens  your  master,  and  your  north  hipped-roof  of  glass  will 
increase  that  in  your  place.  For  such  a  ten-foot  wall,  and  some 
11  feet  of  a  border,  we  put  up  a  house  this  spring — height  of 
front  on  posts,  3i  feet,  the  length  65  feet,  the  glass  and  the 
wood  of  which  cost  under  £20.  We  are  not  certain  as  to  the 
glazing  and  painting.  All  these  things  depend  much  on  the 
neighbourhood.  The  wood  was  cut  and  planed  by  machinery, 
so  as  not  to  waste  an  inch,  and  the  glass  was  16s.  per  100  feet.] 


these  Orange  trees  may  have  endured  the  vicissitudes  of  adverse 
time  ;  but  if  an  onward  course  of  prosperity  has  attended  them 
they  must  now  be  noble  specimens. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  your  worthy  correspondent  any 
advice  on  the  plants  he  speaks  of.  I  had  some  plants  of  Indi- 
gofera  dosera,  but  they  were  60  infested  with  red  spider  that 
I  threw  them  away.  The  Osage  Orange  I  have  grown,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  worth  the  attention  it  was  by  some  recommended 
to  bestow  upon  it.  Its  bright  shining  leaves  look  well  in 
summer  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  least  inclination  for  flower- 
ing, and  in  winter  it  much  resembles  a  Gooseberry  bush,  the 
tips  only  not  being  ripened.  I  have  seen  a  tolerably  good  hedge 
of  it,  but  not  better  than  an  ordinary  quickset,  and  I  expect  it 
will  not  be  so  convenient  when  cutting  time  comes  round.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  Calceolaria  violaeea  ;  but  supposing  it 
to  be  a  species,  I  am  sorry  our  hybridisers  confine  themselvea 
to  such  narrow  bounds.  The  old  Calceolaria  arachnoidea,  a 
deep  purple-coloured  variety,  has  long  ago  passed  out  of  culti- 
vation. Perhaps  some  correspondent,  like  our  Cumberland 
friend,  might  run  against  it  in  some  secluded  spot.  Only, 
whoever  finds  this,  or  any  other  ancient  curiosity,  will,  I  hope, 
issue  it  again  under  its  proper  name,  and  not  rechristen  it  as 
the  Gazania  rigens  was. — F.  G.  H. 


OSAGE  ORANGE— INDIGOFERA  DOSEEA  AND 
OTHEE  PLANTS. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  a  north-country  correspondent  report  the 
doings  on  the  southern  side  of  the  border,  and  hope  his  inquiries 
will  be  duly  responded  to  by  some  better  able  to  give  a  reply 
than  I  am.  As  the  district  from  which  your  correspondent 
writes  (Cumberland),  is  far  from  devoid  of  interest,  and  for 
natural  beauties,  if  not  productions,  is  second  to  no  county  in 
England,  the  botanist,  I  believe,  will  regard  the  plants  found 
on  Helvellyn  as  important  a  feature  in  his  herbarium  as  those 
gathered  in  the  most  fertile  valley  in  the  kingdom.  And  Fancy 
brings  me  back  to  the  happy  years  of  early  life  where,  amongst 
other  wild  plants  gathered  amongst  patches  of  snow  on  Cross- 
fell,  one  of  the  Lycopodiums  of  more  than  ordinary  sturdy 
growth  attracted  my  attention  ;  I  believe  it  was  called  L.  selago, 
the  specific  name  having  long  since  given  name  to  a  genus. 
On  the  damp  recesses  of  these  mountains  that  interesting  little 
plant,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  is  also  found  ;  but  I  was  never  so 
fortunate  as  to  light  upon  it.  But  my  purpose  is  not  to  describe 
the  botanical  features  of  this  elevated  region,  but  to  express 
a  hope  that  such  correspondents  as  the  one  signing  himself 
"  GltorSE  "  will  frequently  report  how  gardening  natters  go  on 
in  the  land  of  hills. 

Horticulture  of  a  superior  kind  is  certainly  not  confined  to 
the  counties  bordering  London  or  the  densely  populated  dis- 
tricts ;  for  I  have  visited  many  gardens  in  England,  and  some 
of  them  justly  esteemed  for  their  excellence,  and  yet  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  fine  house  of  Orange  trees  as  I  remember 
seeing  some  thirty  years  or  more  ago  at  a  gentleman's'seat-house 
near  Penrith.     Time  works  wonders  in  many  things,  and  perhaps 


ONE-SIDED   STRIPED  BORDERS. 

Hayixg  at  page  401  described  several  plants  as  being  suit- 
able for  ribbon-border  purposes,  1  herewith  give  a  few  examples 
of  planting  as  much  with  a  view  of  informing  the  inexperienced 
what  not  to  plant  as  to  give  a  successful  example,  as  those  here 
given  were  not  in  all  cases  such  as  I  would  have  chosen  had 
abundance  of  other  things  been  at  hand  ;  but  being  the  last 
feature  planted,  when  many  of  the  more  useful  plants  were 
exhausted  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  make  the  respective 
borders  up  of  such  things  as  could  be  had.  I  also  give  them 
just  as  they  were  planted,  with  all  their  failings  pointed  out.  It 
is  also  proper  to  say,  that  the  borders  here  mentioned  are  all  of 
one  feature — i.e.,  one-sided,  facing  a  walk,  in  most  cases  a  row 
of  alternate  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  formed  the  back.  The 
situation  being  certain  walks  crossing  the  kitchen  garden  ;  and 
in  the  cases  where  the  front  edging  was  composed  of  Arabis 
variegata,  that  plant  is  a  permanent  feature  there.  Arches  at 
convenient  distances  apart  spanned  the  central  walk,  over  which 
were  trained  some  fancy  Gourds.  The  striped  borders  being  on 
both  sides,  and  the  changes  of  planting  only  occurring  where 
there  was  a  stop  or  break  in  the  walk,  this  rough  outline  may 
suffice  to  explain  all  that  is  necessary  in  a  general  way.  I  now 
give  the  examples,  all  of  which  consisted  of  four  rows  of  plants. 

No.  1. 
1st  row,  Arabis  variegata,  yellow  and  green. 
2nd  row,  Geranium  Tom  Thumb,  scarlet. 
3rd  row,  Calceolaria  visensis.-ima,  yellow. 
4th  row,  Dwarf  Dahlia  Zclinda,  purple. 
Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  at  back. 

This  arrangement  was  pretty  good,  the  plants  presenting  a 
uniform  rising  bank,  and  when  in  flower  looked  well  j  but  the 
dry  weather  in  August  told  on  the  Calceolaria  and  dwarf  Dahlia 
towards  the  end  of  that  month,  still  the  arrangement  could  not 
well  be  improved. 


No 


1st 


2ndi 


Arabif 


negata. 

Geranium  Lucidum  major,  pink, 
ord  row,  Calceolaria  rugosa,  yellow. 
4th  row,  Dahlia  Zelinda,  purple. 
Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  as  before. 


This  was  very  indifferent,  the  Geranium  out-growing  the  Cal- 
ceolaria, and  to  have  reversed  these  would  have  placed  the  Cal- 
ceolaria by  the  side  of  a  variegated  plant,  the  Geranium  being 
planted  in  mistake  for  a  dwarfer  one  of  the  same  colour ;  and 
the  Calceolaria  instead  of  C.  salvisefolia  spoiled  this  border. 


No.  3. 
1st  row,  Arabis  variegata. 
2nd  row,  Gazania  rigens,  orange. 
3rd  row,  Perilla  nankinensis,  maroon. 
4th  row,  Chrysanthemum  regale  pena,  yellow. 
Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  as  before. 


If  General  Tom  Thumb  had  been  planted  instead  of  the 
Gazania,  this  would  have  looked  very  well.  As  it  was,  the  Gazania 
was  too  low  and  not  enough  of  flower  on  it  to  fit  it  for  a  striped 
border  plant.  The  Perilla  and  Chrysanthemum  answer  admirably 
together. 
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No.  1. 

1st  row,    Arabia  variegata. 

2nd  row,  Gcnuiium  Blazer,  scarlet. 

3rd  row,  Geranium  Boule  de  Neige,  white. 

4th  row,  Perilla  nankinensis. 

Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  as  before. 
When  the  Geraniums  were  in  flower  this  looked  not  amiss, 
but  there  is  never  sufficient  bloom  on  a  white  Geranium  to  rank 
it  as  a  white  plant.  A  variegated  one  would  have  been  better  if 
it  were  tall  enough.  In  heights,  those  planted  did  very  well, 
but  in  a  ribbon-border  a  distinction  of  plants  seems  as  requisite 
as  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  above  was,  there- 
fore, not  good. 

No.  5. 

1st  row,  Arabis  variegata. 

2nd  row,  Lobelia,  a  pule  blue  variety. 

3rd  row,  Calceolaria  sarriEBfOlia,  yellow. 

4tli  row,  Salvia  fulgens,  scarlet. 

Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  as  usual. 
This  not  amiss,  only  the  Calceolaria  suffered  during  the  dry 
weather,  and  ceased  flowering  entirely  after  the  middle  of 
September,  the  situation  being  drier  than  that  of  most  of  the 
others.  The  Lobelia,  a  strong-growing  one,  flowers  well  from 
June  to  November.     Salvia  does  pretty  well. 

Na.  6. 
1st    row,  Arabis  variegata. 

2nd  row.  Calceolaria  Prince  of  Orange,  intermediate  colour. 
3rd  row,  Verbena  Purple  King,  purple. 
4th  row.  Geranium  Cerise  Unique,  rosy  scarlet. 
Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  as  before. 

This  very  good  while  the  Calceolaria  was  in  flower,  which 
was  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer  ;  but  like  the  Calceolaria 
in  No.  5  it  began  to  fail  when  prolonged  dry  weather  told  on  it. 
This  example  presented  as  great  a  mass  of  bloom  as  any,  and  the 
plants  kept  pace  with  each  pretty  well. 

No.  7. 
1st  row,  Arabis  variegata. 
2nd  row,  Geranium  Shrubland  Pet,  red. 
3rd  row,  Geranium  Flower  of  the  Day,  variegated. 
4th  row,  Perilla  nankinensis,  muroon. 

This  looked  very  well,  and  it  is  very  creditable.  Both  the 
Geraniums  have  ceased  flowering,  but  the  contrast  of  the  small 
Oak-leaved  variety,  Shrubland  Pet  with  Flower  of  the  Day  is 
excellent,  and  the  latter  backed  by  Perilla  presents  a  better  ap- 
pearance at  the  present  time  than  any  other  example  of  the  kind. 
The  fact  is  that  Variegated  Geranium  and  Perilla  are  the  very 
best  plants  out  for  striped  borders. 

No.  8. 

1st   row,  Arabis  variegata. 

2nd  row,  Calceolaria  bicolor,  yellow  and  brown. 

3rd  row,  Verbena  Purple  King,  purple. 

4th  row,  Geranium  Tnomphe  Mont  Rouge,  pale-flowered. 
The  Calceolaria  being  a  half-herbaceous  one  did  not  keep  up 
that  succession  of  bloom  necessary  for  prolonged  beauty,  and  the 
pale  flowers  of  the  Geranium  were  never  at  any  time  numerous 
enough  to  entitle  it  to  distinction.  The  Verbena  did  very  well, 
but  altogether  the  example  fell  far  short  of  that  of  No.  7  for 
general  effect. 

No.  9. 

1st  row,  Double  White  Pink. 

2nd  row,  Geranium  Lady  Holmesdale,  a  pink  variety. 

3rd  row,  Calceolaria  integrifolia,  old  yellow. 

4th  row,  Ageratuin  mexicanum  nanum,  pale  blue. 

Dahlia  at  the  back. 

I  expected  the  Calceolaria  would  have  kept  pace  with  the 
plants  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  it  did  so  for  some  time,  but 
eventually  the  Geranium  overtopped  it;  and  the  Ageratum  and 
Geranium  met  by  the  end  of  September  forming  not  a  bad  con- 
trast. The  permanent  feature  of  the  pink  plant  is  not  bad  as  a 
front  plant,  and  had  Calceolaria  viscosissima  occupied  the  place 
of  C.  integrifolia,  this  would  have  been  one  of  the  best  examples, 
but  I  only  obtained  the  last-named  Calceolaria  last  year ;  and, 
believing  it  as  the  old  original  species  to  be  likely  to  do  better  in 
dry  seasons  than  the  improved  varieties  now  in  use,  I  planted 
it  as  above  on  trial  and  have  been  miserably  disappointed. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  bulk  of  our  Variegated  Gera- 
niums, Cineraria  maritimas,  and  Variegated  Alyssums,  was 
planted  in  more  important  places  than  those  given  above,  and 
formed  some  better  examples  in  the  striped-border  way,  which 
will  be  described  hereafter,  and  most  of  them  look  well  up  to 
the  present  time.  I  hope  some  other  planters  will  favour  us 
with  the  result  of  their  experience  in  this  line,  and  also  give 
some  cases  where  the  flowers  face  both  sides,  forming  a 
ribbon-border  of  what  we  may  call  a  span-roofed  description, 
instead  of  those  of  the  lean-to  kind  whicn  I  have  given  ;  but  as 


I  have  several  of  the  others  of  from  3  feet  to  nearly  20  feet 
wide,  all  more  or  less  good,  which,  however,  may  be  described 
in  a  future  article.  J.  Robson. 


LONGFORD?  HALL. 

{Continued  from  page  354.) 

Rehteuing  from  the  Cucumber-house  I  passed  the  potting 
and  tool-house  50  feet  long  by  17  feet  wide.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  this  as  complete  and  useful  as  possible. 
The  roof  is  nearly  all  glass,  thus  making  it  so  light  that  the 
gardener  has  put  up  a  slage  on  one  side  and  placed  on  it  a  con- 
siderable number  of  store-pots  of  bedding-out  plants — such  as 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  &c.  The  frost  is  kept  out  by  a 
double  row  of  hot-water  pipes.  The  boiler  and  fireplace  for  it 
are  in  a  separate  shed,  so  there  is  no  gas  arising  from  the  hot 
ashes  to  injure  the  plants  or  the  lungs  of  the  young  men  when 
engaged  in  potting.  This  house  is  so  spacious  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  benches,  soils,  and  plants,  when  potting  is 
being  done.  The  tools  are  arranged  in  different  compartments, 
with  inscriptions  on  each  to  show  where  each  kind  of  tool 
should  be  placed — such,  for  instance,  as  hoes,  rakes,  riddles, 
baskets,  scythes,  shears,  hammers,  &c.  In  the  centre  I  noted 
a  placard  in  large  letters  announcing  the  rule,  "A  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place."  And  on  another — 
"Clean your  tools."  "  Altogether  I  cannot  help  considering  this 
potting  and  tool-house  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  The  principle 
of  order,  even  in  places  comparatively  out  of  sight,  must  instil 
that  idea  into  the  minds  of  the  young  men  employed  there 
never  to  be  eradicated  hereafter. 

Adjoining  this  house  there  are  a  cooking  and  eating-room  for 
the  men,  and  adjoining  that  a  spacious  fruit-room  75  feet  long 
and  17  feet  wide.  The  fruit  is  laid  on  trellised  shelves  all  round 
it,  and  appeared  to  keep  very  well.  Some  Nonpareil  Apples 
were  particularly  good.  To  prevent  damp  arising,  the  floor  has 
had  a  covering  of  asphalt  laid  on  it,  which  makes  an  excellent 
floor  indeed — not  only  in  keeping  the  room  dry,  but  also  pre- 
venting rats  and  mice  from  harbouring  there.  Next  to  this 
noble  fruit-room  are  the  lodging-rooms  for  the  under-gardeners. 
I  peeped  in  through  an  open  window,  and  observed  that  they 
were  a  good  size  and  well  furnished,  very  different  to  the  bothys 
I  was  lodged  in  when  1  was  an  under-gardener.  Many  a  larger 
place  might  copy  from  this  example,  and  thus  improve  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  young  men  employed  in  the  gardens. 
At  the  other  end  of  this  range  of  rooms  and  sheds  there  is  a 
long,  wide,  open  shed  for  to  dry  soils  and  keep  garden-pots, 
wheelbarrows,  and  mowing  machines  and  rollers.  This  is  much 
better  than  placing  such  cumbrous  tools  in  the  open  air,  as  is 
too  generally  clone. 

Near  to  this  open  shed  is  the  entrance  to  the  Mushroom- 
house.  Corresponding  with  every  other  department,  it  is  of 
immense  size — namely,  156  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide.  This 
house  is,  in  fact,  a  vault  arched  over  with  bricks.  There  are 
three  shelves  on  each  side.  When  I  called  there  early  in 
January,  the  three  shelves  on  one  side  were  entirely  filled  with 
Rhubarb  roofs,  which  were  producing  fine  stalks  as  thick  as 
they  could  stand.  On  the  lowest  shelf,  or  rather  ground  floor, 
I  noted  that  it  was  devoted  to  forcing  Sea-kale.  The  remainder 
of  the  shelves  was  occupied  with  Mushrooms,  which  were  coming 
up  in  great  profusion.  This  house  is  lighted  witli  gas,  when 
light  is  needed.  It  was  lighted  when  I  saw  it,  and  it  had  cer- 
tainly a  novel  and  striking  effect.  The  beautiful  pink  and  red 
stems  of  the  Rhubarb  and  the  white-capped  Mushrooms,  seen 
by  a  double  row  of  gas-lights,  was  a  truly  singular  and  pleasing 
sight. 

Such  a  place  for  forcing  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale  is  far  superior 
to  the  common  method  of  forcing  by  covering  the  crowns  with 
pots,  and  then  covering  the  pots  with  a  piled-up  heap  of  stable- 
dung  or  leaves— both  unsightly  objects  in  a  well-ordered  garden. 
From  this  interesting  place  I  walked  to  two  pineries  placed  at 
the  east  end  of  the  range  of  vineries  and  Peach-houses  at  a  right 
angle  with  them.  They  are  span-roofed,  placed  side  by  side, 
are  each  63  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide.  The  first  is  devoted  to 
succession  plants,  and  the  other  is  a  fruiting-house.  The  path 
of  the  first  is  in  the  centre,  and  on  eacb  side  are  two  pits.  The 
bottom  heat  is  attained  by  hot-water  pipes  running  under  the 
pits  in  a  chamber,  and  over  them  is  a  floor  of  strong  slates,  or, 
more  properly,  thin  flags.  The  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  and 
are  plunged  in  a  bed  of  sand,  which  is  considered  far  superior  to 
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bark,  being  more  lasting,  less  troublesome,  and  affording  no 
harbour  for  worms  and  woodlice,  and  besides  these  advantages 
it  has  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance.  To  give  top  heat  the 
pipes  are  laid  on  each  Bide  of  the  walk,  and  that  is  found  quite 
sufficient  to  heat  the  house  sufficiently  for  succession  Pines.  In 
the  fruiting-house  the  pit  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  paths  run  on 
each  side,  and  the  pipes  to  give  top  heat  are  next  to  the  walls. 
They  are  covered  with  bricks  set  on  edge,  with  pigeon-holes  to 
let  out  the  heat,  and  on  the  top  is  a  stone  shelf,  on  which  I  saw 
a  large  number  of  Vines  in  pots  now  breaking,  and  showing 
plenty  of  bunches,  which  are  uniformly  reduced  to  ten  bunches 
on  each  Vine.  Mr.  Adams  considers  that  a  sufficient  number, 
and  I  think  so  too.  Most  gardeners  would  be  thankful  for  such 
a  number  on  early-forced  Vines  in  pots.  Between  the  Vines  I 
saw  Kidney  Beans  in  pots  in  flower. 

The  fruiting  plants  stand  in  five  rows,  twenty-five  in  a  row, 
thus  giving  one  hundred  and  twenty  fruits,  of  which  number 
one-third  at,  least  were  in  fruit  in  different  stages  of  growth. 
Some  Montserrats  were  just  ripening,  and  were  well-swelled, 
handsome  fruit.  Of  that  handsome  large  kind,  the  Black  Prince 
Pine,  I  saw  several  nearly  swelled  up  to  their  full  size,  finer  fruit  I 
never  saw  at  any  season.  These  two  Pine-stoves  are  the  best  for 
the  purpose  I  have  seen  anywhere.  To  a  gardener  who  loves  Pine- 
growing,  the  sight  they  afford  is  wTorrh  going  a  long  way  to  see. 

Crossing  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  about  two  acres  in 
extent,  we  come  to  the  pleasure-ground.  To  the  right  is  a  lofty 
wall,  built,  no  doubt,  to  hide  the  back  buildings  attached  to  the 
mansion,  and  in  front  of  that  wall  is  a  raised  broad  terrace 
covered  w  if Ii  glass.  It  is  130  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  forming 
a  pleasant  promenade  in  wet  or  cold  weather.  Next  the  front 
glass  there  is  a  platform,  and  on  it  I  noted  a  row  of  young 
specimen  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants.  Somebody  has  dis- 
played a  considerable  amount  of  skill  and  patience  in  training 
these  plants.  I  have  seen  young  specimens  preparing  to  make 
exhibition  plants  by  most  of  the  successful  exhibitors  at  the 
metropolitan  shows,  but  even  these  experienced  hands  could  not 
have  done  their  plants  better  than  those  I  saw  in  this  promenade. 
At  the  end  of  it.  I  came  to  a  large  glass-covered  structure  G6  feet 
long  by  44  feet  wide.  The  roof  is  what  is  called  ridge-and- 
furrow — the  only  way  by  which  a  large  space  of  ground  can  be 
covered  wiih  a  uniform  height  of  roof.  This  house  is  to  be 
furnished  with  fruit  trees  in  pots,  which  will  render  it,  in  fact, 
an  orchard-house.  It  is  adjoining  the  conservatory,  and  that 
adjoins  the  mansion  :  therefore,  to  make  it  look  pleasant  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  it  is  partially  filled  with  large  Camellias,  Orange 
trees,  standard  Bays,  standard  Laurustinus,  and  such  like. 
Near  the  border  of  the  walks  I  noted  forced  flowers,  such  as 
Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  \ralley,  and  Chinese  Primroses. 
Here,  again,  the  Vine  is  not  forgotten.  Every  pillar  has  its 
Vine,  and  every  Vine  has  made  strong  wood.  In  the  season  there 
must  be  an  immense  weight  of  Grapes  produced  at  this  place. 

The  conservatory  is  one  of  those  lofty  buildings  erected  more 
as  an  architectural  embellishment  to  a  duelling  than  a  fit 
habitation  for  plants,  excepting  for  creepers  and  climbers — for 
such  plants  no  place  can  be  better.  To  furnish  such  a  con- 
servatory a  large  quantity  of  plants  grown  in  other  houses  is 
necessary.  Here  I  noted  most  excellent  Chinese  Primroses  of 
the  fringed  varieties  in  full  bloom,  also  good  Cinerarias,  and 
other  winter-blooming  plants.  Camellias  well  set  with  bud 
were  just  beginning  to  expand  the  most  forward,  and  in  s  short 
time  will  be  covered  with  bloom. 

I  certainly  enjoyed  this  visit  to  Longford  Iiall  gardens,  and 
trust  my  description  will  interest  the  reader  as  well  as  I  was  in 
recording  what  I  observed  there. — T.  Appleby. 


SUMMARY  OF  METEOROLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS. 

HOETON    HALL,    BEADFOED,    TOBKSHIBI^. 

(Latitude  53°  47'  36"  N.,  longitude  1°  44'  47"  W.     Height 

above  the  sea  level  496  feet. ) 


The  Slippery  Elm. — One  of  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  a 
well-known  article  in  our  country  (says  an  American  journal), 
is  the  Slippery  Elm  (Ulmus  fulva).  All  our  apothecaries  keep 
it,  both  the  flower  and  the  bark.  It  is  generally  called  either 
the  Slippery  Kim,  Red  Elm,  or  Rough-leaved  Elm.  It  is  in- 
digenous to  our  clime,  and  what  is  remarkable  (though  but  little 
known),  it  contains  a  great  amount  of  human  nourishment.  It 
is  medicinal  also.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  water,  and 
you  can  carry  in  you*  waistcoat  pocket  sufficient  to  subsist  on 
for  "  ten  days."  The  shipwrecked  sailor,  the  soldier  in  Mexico, 
and  the  traveller  in  the  prairies,  should  never  bo  without  it.  It 
always  mitigates  hunger,  and  is  nourishment  and  drink.  Let  no 
ship  go  to  sea  without  it— no  traveller  fail  to  have  itwithhiin — 
no  army  inarch  without  it. 
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January. — This  month  up  to  the  21st  was  cold,  but  not  re- 
markable for  extremely  low  night  temperatures;  on  the  contrary ,, 
for  twelve  of  the  first  twenty-one  days  the  thermometer  had  a 
mean  reading  31°  ;  whilst  the  nights  were  only  4°  colder,  or  27°. 
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The  rainfall  was  nearly  1  inch  below  the  average,  and  the 
greatest  amount  that  fell  on  any  day  of  the  month  was  '68  inch 
on  the  1st.  The  mean  temperature  was  3°4  below  that  of 
January,  1860. 

February— A.  remarkably  wet  month  ;  1'07  inches  fell  on  the 
8th,  and  198  inch  of  rain  "and  snow  fell  on  the  following  day 
(9th),  winch,  along  with  what  fell  on  thirteen  more  clays  of 
the  month,  was  the  wettest  February  experienced  in  this 
locality  during  the  last  twelve  years.  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
precedented amount,  of  rainfall,' the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
was  not  so  groat  as  January  was  by  7°,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
unfrequent  prevalence  of  fogs.  The  mean  temperature  was 
8°  warmer  than  February,  1860.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st, 
and  morning  of  the  22nd",  a  very  strong  wind  prevailed  j  it  came 
from  S.W.,  and  had  a  force  of  20  lbs.  on  the  square  foot. 

March.— This  month  was  the  wettest  ever  recorded  here.  It 
rained  more  or  less  on  every  day  except  six  days,  and  snow  fell 
on  one  day  when  no  rain  fell,  therefore,  there  were  only  five 
fair  days  ;  hence  the  proverb  of  the  ancient  sages  was  verified : — 

"A  bushel  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom." 
A  thunderstorm  passed  over  without  heavy  rain  on  the  5th, 
but  0-18  inches  of  hail  fell ;  it  rose  from  the  west,  and,  what 
was  most,  remarkable,  a  strong  gale  was  blowing  at  the  time. 
The  heaviest  amount  of  rain  fell  on  the  4th,  —  094  inches.  The 
mean  temperature  was  3°  higher  .than  March,  1860. 

April.— A  fine  month,  but  very  little  rain,  frost,  or  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold  were  experienced.  'J  lie  days  were  colder  than 
usual,  and  the  nights  warmer— frost  prevailing  on  three  nights 
only ;  neveithele«s,  the  mean  temperature  was  2°  4  above  that 
of  April,  1860,  but  the  temperature  of  the  earth  was  1°  below 
the  average  at  1  foot  deep. 

May. — This  was  a  dry  month,  the  driest  of  the  year.  (Query, 
Is  May  generally  the  driest  month  of  the  year?)  The  rainfall 
was  deficient  by  rather  more  than  1^  inch,  and  the  greatest 
amount  that  fell  on  any  day  during  the  month  0'18  inch  on  the 
25th.  The  mean'temperature  was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  May, 
1860,  being  1\°  below  the  average. 

June. — A  grand  contrast  to  June,  I860— a  temperature  equal 
to  the  average.  The  days  6°  warmer,  nights  4°  higher,  besides 
495  inches  less  rain,  and  more  than  double  the  sun  or  less 
amount,  of  cloud  than  June,  1860.  The  rainfall  was  half  an 
inch  below  the  average  ;  and  although  thunder  was  heard,  on 
one,  lightning  was  seen  but  no  thunder  heard  on  three,  and 
thunderstorms  occurred  on  three  days  of  the  month,  yet  the 
greatest  fall  of  rain  was  only  0'48  inches  on  the  21st. 

Jtdy. — A  fine  mouth  on  the  whole,  but  not  equal  to  the  aver- 
age. The  mean  temperature  was  2£°  below  the  average,  and 
only  1°  warmer  than  June,  1860.  Rainfall  half  an  inch  in  excess 
of  the  average,  and  that  which  did  fall  fell  not  in  large  quantities, 
but  in  small  portions  at  a  time  ;  so  that  the  month  was  showery, 
not  wet,  and  every  way  a  month  that  promoted  growth. 

August  wnsa  fine  month.  However,  the  temperature  was  2\° 
below  the  average  ;  but  the  days  were  4°  warmer,  and  the  nights 
Z\°  than  August,  1860.  The  temperature  of  the  earth  was  2° 
below  the  average.     There  was  also  a  deficiency  of  the  rainfall. 

September. — The  amount  of  rain  was  2  inches  above  the  aver- 
age, and  rather  move  than  half  an  inch  fell  than  had  done  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  The  greatest  amount  fell  on  the  6th— 
1-05  inches.  More  rain  fell  this  month  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  last  year  by  1"93  inches.  The  temperature,  how- 
ever, was  more  genial  — it  was  4°  warmer  than  September,  1860. 
October. — The  driest  and  warmest  month  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  There  was  a  thunderstorm  on  the  11th,  when 
0'41  inch  of  rain  fell.  The  month  was  3°  warmer  on  the  days, 
and  2°  at  nights  than  October,  1860. 

November. — The  wettest  November  since  1852,  when  6.54 
inches  fell,  or  nearly  2  inches  more  than  fell  this  year.  The 
days  were  2°  warmer,  and  the  nights  3°  colder  than  November, 
1860 :  therefore,  the  mean  temperature  this  year  for  November 
was  1°  colder  than  November,  1860,  and  3°  below  the  average. 

December.  —  This  month  was  4°  warmer  than  December, 
1860.  Less  rain  also,  by  T15  inches.  On  the  whole  a  season- 
able month. 

The  year  was  an  average  one,  excepting  the  rainfall  was  con- 
siderably above  the  average ;  but  there  were  less  rainy  days  by 
thirty-seven  this  year  than  there  were  in  1860,  and  4-42  inches 
less  rain  fell.  The  range  of  temperature  this  year  being  68°, 
whilst  that  of  last  year  was  71°. — Geobge  Abbey,  Gardener, 
Morton  Hall. 


ICE-STACKS  vkksu*  ICE-HOUSES. 
Worthy  Mr.  Robson  seems  to  think  he  has  vanquished  the 
ice-stacking  party — successfully  combated  the  principal  issue 
to  the  attainment  of  which  their  stacking  led:  therefore  I  feel 
bound,  by  the  very  defensibility  of  the  mode  as  propounded  by 
me  in  page  335  of  this  Journal,  to  buckle-to  in  the  pleasing 
task  of  endeavouring  to  furtl  er  elucidate  a  subject,  which  has 
called  forth  a  greater  number  of  friendly  combatants  than  any 
subject  in  my  memory  has  done  for  some  time  past  in  this 
highly  instructive  progressing  Journal.  A  house  upon  the 
principle  of  the  one  at  Lord  Jersey's,  as  recently  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Bailey  or  Nuneham  last  week,  is  an  entire  embodiment  of 
my  views  on  ice-keeping  below  ground.  I  knew  the  house  well 
when  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Butcher  lived  there  ;  and  what  is 
there  in  those  views  of  ice-keeping  below  ground  that  is  not 
embodied  in  my  views  on  the  same  subject  above  ground,  save 
that  I  am  a  more  liberal  advocate  of  what  are  there  called  the 
necessary  requirements  to  success  ? 

Mr.  Robson  having  so  gallantly  taken  his  stand  upon  our 
(the  ice-stacking  party's)  ground,  we  will  endeavour,  as  we  feel 
bound,  to  defend  our  views  in  as  moderate  a  manner  as  possible. 
And  first,  permit  me  to  correct  an  error,  Mr.  Robson  having 
misunderstood  my  article  when  he  concludes  that.  I  mean  the 
walls  to  be  made  with  best  wheaten  straw.  I  believe  I  there 
stated  that  any  old  thatch  would  do,  presuming  the  reader 
would  draw  the  inference  that  any  straw  not  being  too  rotten 
would  do.  Were  I  going  to  construct  another  stack,  I  should 
prefer  bariev  straw  thrown  in  indiscriminately.  As  regards 
beintf  straight,  I  only  wish  to  have  wheaten  straw  immediately 
between  the  ice  and  hurdles,  simply  because  there  it  would  be 
more  or  less  wet,  and  the  stronger  the  straw  the  better  would 
it  withstand  the  same.  I  do  not  wish  the  outside  of  the  straw 
wall  to  be  thatched.  T  simply  mention,  Throw  a  little  straw 
round  the  outside — my  object  being  to  have  a  good  thickness 
of  straw  thrown  on  the  stones  (the  drainage  for  air  and  water), 
to  keep  the  air  from  entering  too  directly  uprn  the  ice.  For 
instance  :  If  the  platform  I  mentioned  be  formed  of  stones,  to 
support  these  stones  (a  quantity  of  them  will  roll  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  square),  you  require  the  straw  within  the  hurdles 
upon  the  edge  of  this  platform.  If  not  quite  sufficient,  I  would 
lay  a  ridge  of  straw  all  round,  leaving  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
farthest  stones  there  to  admit  the  air. 

I  have  above  expressed  my  views  with  reference  to  the  better 
way  of  keeping  ice  without  regard  to  economics  ;  my  object  in 
my  late  article  being,  as  I  before  stated,  an  endeavour  to  extend 
the  number  of  those  who  preserved  the  same.  But  I  will  take 
Mr.  Robson's  views,  and  refer  to  them  under  the  several  heads 
he  lays  down.  First,  Convenience.  It  must,  I  think,  be  more 
convenient  to  tip  a  load  of  ice  direct  into  its  bed,  there  to  break 
and  ram  it,  than  to  tip  it  down  outside  of  the  door  of  the  old 
ice-houses,  there  break  it  in  (if  the  slightest  thaw)  the  dirt 
outside  the  door,  thence  wheel  it  in  through  the  passage  after- 
wards to  ram  it  down.  In  ge'.f ing  a  barrowful  with  Mr.  Robson 
last  week,  I  quite  expected  he  would  have  taken  a  fork  with 
him  to  remove  the  litter  from  the  surface  of  the  ice,  my  never 
having  seen  ice  placed  in  a  house  without  a  lining  of  straw  all 
round  and  over  it,  the  same  having  to  be  removed,  as  in  my 
stack,  each  time  ice  was  required,  not  in  such  quantity — yet  the 
fingers,  as  a  rule,  had  to  be  used  when  the  thickest  was  removed, 
to  draw  a  mass  of  wet  dirty  straw  off  the  surface.  It  is  useless 
for  us  practical  men  to  refer  to  the  trouble  of  removing  2  feet 
of  straw  as  being  an  object.  The  fork  is  in,  and  the  ice  laid 
bare,  clean,  and  almost  dry  in  the  time  it  takes  to  light  the 
candle  for  the  house  alone.  A  couple  of  barro  f  fuls  are  got  and 
the  straw  replaced  most  easily  in  ten  minutes.  Again,  we 
have  here  as  extensive  an  establishment  as  any,  with  the  exception 
of  almost  regal  palaces.  Things  are  kept  always  upon  ice, 
having  no  less  than  three  refrigerators  in  constant  use.  This 
I  could  not  do  were  I  dependant  upon  our  so-called  old  ice- 
house in  the  wood,  as  it  is  at  present  constructed. 

When  writing  my  original  article  upon  this  subject,  I  con 
sidered  that  even  the  humblest  homestead  could  furnish  the 
materials  necessary  for  my  rustic  ice-preserver;  yet  I  will. not 
rest  its  claims  upon  this,  but  will  proceed  to  draw  practical 
consequential  propositions  upon  the  relative  cost  of  the  two 
I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
old  ice-house,  but  will  take  Mr.  Robson's  primitive  quotations 
as  to  the  quantum  of  bricks  alone  required — namely, 

5000  at  38s.  per  1000  £9  !"»• 
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On  the  other  hand,  for  making  on  ice-stack — 

4pnsts £0  10 

SO  hurdles  at  1».  each  1    0 

2  loads  best  wheat  straw-  for  thatch 3  12 

4  loads  coarse  wheat  or  barley  straw  for  hurdles  4     0 

£9    2  Ant. 

For  £10  I  should  be  enabled  to  build  a  most  efficient  one  of 
the  sort.  But,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  whole  can  be  had  upon 
even  a  farm  of  any  pretension  whatever.  And  I  state  emphatically 
that  here  the  expense  ends,  other  than  perhaps  a  load  of  wheaten 
straw  once  in  seven  years.  It  does  not  require  making  afresh 
every  year.  The  load  of  straw,  which  is  necessary  in  every  ice- 
house, when  the  ice  is  all  used  it  is  placed  upon  thataheady 
within  the  hurdles,  and  that  one  load  each  successive  year  is  all 
that  is  wanted.  As  no  wet  can  get  to  the  materials,  they  last 
an  indefinite  time. 

In  my  deductions  herein  I  have  kept  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  practice,  and  I  hope  not  without  an  object.  The  materials 
are  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  above;  the  labour  is  little — the 
best  explanation  is  a  trial. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  high  gratification  at  the 
tone  of  the  correspondence  upon  this  subject.  Mistakes  have 
been  rectified,  and  opinions  opposed  with  the  most  unmistake- 
able  good  feeling.  Herein  consists  the  pleasure  of  communi- 
cating our  views  to  others.  —  W.  Eabley,  Digswell  House, 
Welwyn. 

SETTING  THE  BLACK:  DAMASCUS   GRAPE. 

SoaiE  gardeners  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  Black  Damascus 
Grape  to  set  well — so  much  so,  that  they  have  been  communi- 
cating their  failures  to  various  gardening  periodicals,  and  some, 
from  their  succession  of  failures,  intend  to  eradicate  it  from  their 
collection  altogether.  Mr.  Dick,  gardener  to  Lord  Vernon, 
Sudbury  Hall,  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  set  well.  He 
had  some  beautiful  bunches  on  a  young  Vine  la=t  year,  with 
large,  regular,  well-shaped,  well-coloured  berries.  Mr.  Dick 
keeps  ralher  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  gives  the  bunches  one  or 
two  slight  shakes  when  they  are  in  flower,  which  disturbs  the 
pollen,  and  thereby  assists  nature  in  communicating  its  fecun- 
dating principles  to  the  stigmas.  If  done  at  the  right  time, 
equal-sized  berries  and  symmetrical  bunches  will  be  the  result. — 
G.  U.  R.  J. 

[Your  other  communication  we  hope  to  publish  next  week. — 
Eds.]  

SOWING  MISTLETOE  SEED. 

In  reference  to  your  advice  respecting  the  propagation  of  the 
Mistletoe,  I  have  tried  the  plan  recommended — namely,  tongue- 
ing  the  under  part  of  a  branch  of  an  Apple  tree,  and  inserting  the 
seed  several  times  without  succeeding.  I  have  also  embedded 
the  seeds  in  green  moss,  and  bound  them  with  matting  round 
the  branches  with  no  better  results. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Mistletoe  is  indigenous  to  certain 
localities.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
adjoining  county,  Somerset,  it  is  plentiful  almost  to  a  nuisance, 
yet  in  this  part  of  Devonshire  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  plant, 
and  so  great  is  the  desire  to  obtain  specimens  that  I  am  quite 
6ure  young  Apple  trees  with  the  Mistletoe  growing  thereon  would 
command  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices. — James  Nicholls, 
Tavittock. 


ORNAMENTAL  CONIFERS. 

Cupeessus  euxebius  (Funebral  or  Weeping  Cypr;ss). — Nat. 
Ord.,  Pinacea>,  §  Cuprcssea;.  Linn.,  Monsecia  Monadelphia. — A 
large  evergreen  coniferous  tree,  perfectly  hardy,  and  extremely 
elegant  in  its  growth.  Mr.  Fortune  describes  it  as  having  a 
perfectly  straight  stem  GO  feet  in  height,  with  branches  growing 
at  first  horizontally,  then  taking  a  graceful  curve  upwards,  the 
points  drooping  like  a  Weeping  Willow.  These  weeping  branches 
are  long  and  slender,  giving  to  the  entire  tree  an  extremely 
graceful  weeping  form.  The  branchlets  are  two-edged,  much 
branched,  Fern-like  in  appearance,  covered  with  bright  green 
adpressed  leaves,  closely  imbricated,  in  four  rows.  This  freewill 
be  particularly  valuable  for  "  park  scenery,  lawns,  the  entrance 
to  suburban  villas  ;  and  an  appropriate  ornament  to  the  resting- 
places  of  the  dead."  From  Chinese  Tartary.  Introduced  in 
1849,  by  Mr.  Fortune. 

JuNiPEErs    SPH.EBICA    (Globe-fruited  Juniper). — Nat.  Ord., 


Pinacea;,  §  Cupressea?. — An  evergreen  tree,  said  to  grow  from 
30  feet  to  50  feet  in  height.  The  branches  are  clothed  with 
scale-like  obtuse  leaves,  arranged  in  four  rows,  and  having  a 


1.  Cupressus  funebi  Is. 


2.  Juniperus  spbaerica. 


circular  pit  at  the  back ;  the  young  branches  are  usually  very 
slender,  and  four-cornered  from  the  regular  disposition  of  the 
le  ves.  The  fruit  is  quite  spherical,  glaucous,  shortly  pedun- 
culate, and  about  half  as  large  as  the  ball  of  a  pocket  pistol. 
From  the  north  of  China.     Introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  1850. 
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PIMELEA  CULTURE. 


TnE  genus  Pimelea  is  a  small  tribe  of  evergreen  shrubs,  nil 
natives  of  New  Holland.  They  may  all  by  culture  and  training 
be  grown  and  formed  into  beautiful  specimens,  both  for  orna- 
menting the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  and  aleo  for  exhibition 
purposes.  However,  the  two  Bpecies  most  used  for  the  latter 
purpose  are  Pimelea  Hendersonii,  with  rose-coloured  (lowers  ; 
and  P.  spectabilis,  which  has  a  large  compact  bead  of  white 
flowers.  The  last-named  is  the  freest  to  grow,  and,  consequently, 
the  hardiest  species.  Many  a  country  gardener  who  runs  up  to 
London  once  a-year  to  see  one  of  the  great  metropolitan  shows 
would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  know  how  to  grow  similar  specimens 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  annexed  engraving  represents. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  may  never  have  seen  such  a  plant  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  a  faithful  picture  taken  from  a  plant  then 
living  and  flowering  as  freely  as  the  engraving  shows  it.  The 
name  of  it  is  Pimelea  spectabilis. 

Now,  an  ingenious  thoughtful  cultivator  desirous  of  trying  to 
grow  a  similar  specimen,  would  first  inquire,  What  soil  does  it 
require  ?  Next,  How  and  when  am  I  pot  it  ?  Then,  How  shall  I 
begin  to  train  it  so  as  to  cause  it  to  assume  such  a  form  ?  Then, 
as  to  watering,  Does  it  require  abundance  constantly,  or  more 
at  one  time  than  another  ?  Further,  What  heat  does  it  require  ? 
and,  lastly,  Please  tell  me  the  summer  general  management  anc 
the  winter  treatment  ?  All  these  reasonable  queries  I  will 
endeavour  to  answer, 
and  trust  'the  treat- 
ment I  shall  describe 
will  lead  some  of  my 
younger  brethren  to 
try  and  persevere  till 
they  succeed.  Many, 
if  not  all  the  great 
exhibitors,  are  self- 
taught  men  in  the  art 
of  growing  specimens. 
I  have  seen  them  at 
work  in  summer  even- 
ings till  dusk  training 
their  young  plants, 
making  it  their  re- 
creation and  delight, 
spending  their  leisure 
hours  in  this  innocent 
amusement.  It  was 
with  them  a  labour  of 
love,  and  so  it  must  be 
with  every  grower  at- 
tempting to  grow  speci- 
mens. 

The  first  thing  to 
be  thought  of  is  to 
procure  the  plants.  I 
advise  by  all  means  to 
obtain  young  plants, 
and  order  them    of  a 

respectable  nurseryman  who  has  a  good  stock  to  choose  from. 
Auother  point  attend  to — procure  at  least  two  plants,  though 
three  would  not  be  too  many.  The  reason  for  this  is,  one  might 
fail.     Have  then,  at  least,  two  strings  to  your  bow. 

Soil. — The  proper  soil  for  a  Pimelea  is  two  parts  fibry  peat, 
procured  from  a  dry  moor  where  Heath  grows  plentifully  (choose 
such,  if  possible,  as  is  of  a  brown  not  black  colour ;  if  it  is  mixed 
with  sharp  white  sand  so  much  the  better)  ;  one-part  turfy  loam 
from  an  upland  pasture,  which  will  require  laying  in  a  heap  for 
a  time  to  kill  the  grass  or  other  weeds  that  might  be  in  it.  Add 
to  these  a  regular  mixture  of  charcoal  or  small  pieces  of  sand- 
stone, or  even  broken  pots.  These  last  are  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  soil  porous,  so  as  to  admit  water  readily  to 
pervade  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  pot.  If  the  compost  is  defi- 
cient in  sand,  add  also  a  liberal  mixture  of  what  is  called  silver 
sand.  At  the  time  of  potting  mix  all  these  well  together.  Pull 
in  pieces  the  peat  and  the  loam,  but  do  not  sift  the  compost 
excepting  for  young  plants,  and  even  for  them  use  no  finer  a 
sieve  than  one  with  three-quarter-inch  mesh.  Then  have  ready 
a  quantity  of  broken  pots  in  three  sizes,  the  largest  to  cover  the 
bottom,  the  next  to  lav  upon  them,  and  the  last  next  the  compost. 
Piek  out  a  few  of  the  roughest  pieces  of  the  soil  and  lay  them 
on  the  drainage.      The  pot  is  then  ready  for  the  plant,  which 


Pimelea  spectabilis. 


brings  me  to  the  operation  of  potting.     Choose  a  pot  at  least 
one  inch  wider  than  the  old  one,  and  let  it  be  quite  clean. 

Potting. — The  best  time  for  repotting  is  early  spring,  as  a 
general  rule — Bay  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of 
April.  Let  the  compost  be  moderately  dry,  and  also  the  ball 
of  soil  in  whicli  the  plant  is  growing.  Turn  the  ball  carefully 
out  of  the  pot,  and  pick  out  nearly  all  of  the  old  drainage,  being 
careful  not  to  bruise  or  break  the  roots.  Should  any  be  dead 
cut  them  away  to  a  living  part.  Rub  off  some  of  the  old  soil, 
especially  that  on  the  surface.  Then  place  some  compost  in  the 
pot  just  sufficient  to  raise  the  ball  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
fill  in  round  the  ball  with  the  compost,  pressing  it  down  firm 
but  not  hard  as  it  is  put  in.  Fill  up  to  the  rim,  and  then  give  the 
pot  a  smart  stroke  or  two  on  the  bench,  that  will  cause  the  soil 
just  to  sink  low  enough  in  the  pot  to  hold  sufficient  water  to 
wet  the  ball.  Press  the  soil  down  again,  level  it,  and  leave  it 
neatly  finished.  Then  give  a  good  watering  and  set  the  plant  in 
its  place  not  far  from  the  glass.  Young  vigorous  plants  may 
very  probably  require  a  second  shift  about  July ;  but  the  health 
and  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  the  guide  as  to  this  second 
shift  the  same  year.  If  it  has  made  great  growth,  then  it  will 
bear  a  second  shift  ;  but  if  it  has  not  made  great  progress,  then 
let  it  remain  till  spring  comes  round  again.  Large  plants  will 
require  a  larger  shift  in  proportion.  A  plant  growing  in  a  six- 
inch  pot  Bhould  be 
potted  into  one  eight- 
inches  diameter,  and 
one  in  an  eight-inch  pot 
into  an  eleven-inch  pot. 
Training.  —  If  the 
plant  has  only  one 
straight  shoot,  nip  off 
the  top  5  incheB  from 
the  Boil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  a 
short  stem  about  4 
inches  high,  clean  of 
branches.  Such  a  dwarf 
standard  is  preferable 
to  one  with  shoots 
close  to  the  soil. 

This  stopping  should 
be  done  shortly  after 
the  plant  has  been 
potted,  then  replace 
the  plant  or  plants  in 
the  greenhouse  as  near 
the  glass  as  may  be 
convenient.  Three  or 
four  shoots  will  break 
forth  near  the  top  of 
the  shoot.  These  nrust 
be  allowed  to  grow 
the  first  summer  with- 
out stopping,  only 
when  they  have  attained  2  inches  or  3  inches  in  length  place  as 
many  neat  small  sticks  painted  green  as  there  are  shoots  at 
equal  distances  all  round  the  plant.  Then  tie  each  shoot  to  its 
nearest  stick,  but  be  very  careful  in  the  drawing  the  shoots  to 
the  sticks  or  they  will  split  off  at  the  base  just  where  they 
spring  from  the  centre  stem.  If  any  of  the  shoots  are  stronger 
than  the  rest,  let  such  be  more  bent  down  to  check  the  strong 
growth ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  keep  the  weaker  shoots  more 
upright,  which  will  give  them  more  strength.  The  point  to  be 
aimed  at  is  to  have  these  shoots  well  balanced  and  of  as  equal 
strength  as  possible.  They  form  the  framework  or  main  branches 
of  the  future  plant. 

The  spring  following,  after  repotting,  these  first  shoots  should 
be  stopped,  or,  rather  I  should  say,  cut  back  to  3  inches  in 
length  from  the  main  stem.  They  may  be  allowed  to  send  out 
three  shoots  each,  and  to  each  of  these  a  small  stick  should  be 
placed,  and  the  shoots  tied  to  them  so  as  to  form  a  round  head 
in  the  form  indicated  by  the  above  woodcut.  Replace  the  plant 
on  the  greenhouse-stage,  and  expose  every  part  of  the  plant  to 
an  equal  share  of  light.  This  is  of  great  importance.  If  the 
cultivator  has  a  span-roofed  greenhouse  that  will  be  easily 
managed  ;  but  if  the  house  is  a  lean-to,  then  he  must  turn  his 
plant  very  frequently,  or  the  shoots  at  the  sides  furthest  from 
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the  light  will  be  weak  and  drawn,  and  the  consequence  will  be 
a  one-sided  plant.  Attending  to  this  point  and  keeping  the  plant 
properly  attended  to  with  water,  air,  &c,  it  will  form  a  hand- 
some fair-sized  plant  the  second  year.  The  following  spring 
repeat  the  operation  of  repotting,  stopping,  and  training  ;  though 
if  the  plant  is  strong  and  healthy  it  may  be  allowed  to  flower 
moderately,  and  as  the  flowers  are  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  they 
will  be  stopprd  naturally.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  shoots 
year  by  year  are  carefully  thinned,  so  as  to  give  air  and  space  for 
the  leaves  to  expand. 

Watering. — Use  soft  water  always.  Rain  water  is  the  best. 
Give  most  watfr  when  the  plant  is  growing  freely — that  is, 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  through  autumn  and  winter  only 
give  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  from  flagging.  Keep  a 
temperature  up  in  winter  of  from  40°  to  45°,  and  in  spring  it 
may  be  increased  to  from  50°  to  55°  in-doors. 

SUMMER    TREATMENT. 

Toung  specimens  should  be  removed  out  of  the  greenhouse  in 
May,  and  pit  into  a  cold  pit  well  glazed.  Cover  the  bottom 
with  dry  coal  ashes,  and  set  the  plants  upon  saucers  turned 
upside  down,  or  on  bricks  just  so  high  as  to  allow  head-room 
for  the  plants  without  touching  the  glass.  Every  fine  day  draw 
the  lights  clean  off,  and  expose  the  plants  to  the  full  air.  See 
that  they  have  plenty  of  room.  At  least  there  should  a  foot 
space  from  plant  to  plant.  Nothing  injures  specimens  more 
than  over-crowding  even  in  the  open  air.  In  this  pit  they  should 
remain  all  the  summer,  give  them  abundance  of  air  every  day 
and  night  too  in  warm  weather.  In  heavy  rains,  if  they  are 
tept  in  a  pit,  they  can  be  sheltered  from  excessive  wet,  and  yet 
have  air  given  them  to  keep  them  cool.  During  bright  sun- 
shine shade  tliem  with  canvass  or  netting.  When  they  have 
attained  a  sufficient  size  and  strength  then  they  may  .be  set  out 
in  a  sheltered  place,  but  not  near  a  wall,  hedge,  or  tall  trees.  As 
soon  as  the  nights  begin  to  be  cool,  approaching  frost,  remove 
them  into  the  greenhouse,  first  examining  the  pots,  and  if  they 
are  dirty  let  them  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  clean.  Of  course, 
during  the  entire  season  no  weeds  must  be  allowed  to  grow  in 
the  pots,  nor  yet  any  moss  on  the  surface,  and  the  plants  will 
be  benefited  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  trequently 
stirred,  and  even  a  little  fresh  compost  added  when  the  plants 
are  housed  for  the  winter. 

WINTER   MANAGEMENT. 

Tin's  treatment  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  Keep  the 
air  in  the  house  sweet,  and  renew  it  by  opening  the  lights  every 
fine  day.  In  damp  f'ggy  weather  light  the  fires  in  the  morning, 
and  give  air  to  dry  the  plants.  Give  but  just  water  enough  to 
wet  the  soil,  and  invariably  supply  that  liquid  in  the  morning. 
Allow  no  dead  leaves  or  other  decaying  matter  to  remain  in  the 
houses.  In  frosty  weather,  of  course,  secure  sufficient  heat  to 
keep  it  from  the  plants.  By  attending  carefully  to  these  direc- 
tions, and  destroying  all  insects  that  may  attack  the  plants,  an 
assiduous  cultivator  may  grow  a  'specimen  equal  to  the  engrav- 
ing. T.  AppLEBT. 


TRADE   LISTS  RECEIVED. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
by  William  Drummond  ft  Sons,  Stirling,  JS'.B.,  and  Dublin. — 
This  is  a  very  good  and  useful  catalogue.  Accompanvins  it  are 
two  small  pamphlets — one  containing  "  Directions  for  Sowing 
and  Cultivating  Vegetable  Seeds,"  and  the  other  "  Directions 
for  the  Culture  of  Flower  Seeds."  Both  of  these  are  well 
written,  contain  good  practical  information,  and  will  be  found 
useful  monitors  to  the  uninitiated. 

James  Hunter  ft  Co.'s  Spring  Catalogue  and  Price  Current  of 
Seeds,  ftc,  Bristol,  is  an  ordinary  seed  catalogue. 


WORK  FOR    THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
In  the  open  ground  seeds  of  vegetables  should  be  got  in  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  should  the  weather 
continue  wet,  it  will  not  do  to  trample  the  ground  too  much. 
In  such  a  case,  many  crops  may  be  sown  in  heat,  to  be  trans- 
planted at  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Asparagus,  give 
plenty  of  air  to  these  and  all  other  crops  in  frames.  Cauli- 
flowers, plant  out  from  the  seed-pans  all  the  young  plants  before 
they  become  too  much  crowded,  and,  if  needful,  make  fresh 


sowings.  Dung  and  dig  a  piece  of  ground  for  planting  out  the 
plants  from  the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  wintered,  or  from 
the  frames,  to  be  covered  with  hand-glasses,  placing  a  strong 
plant  in  each  angle  ;  to  be  well  soaked  with  water  before  they 
are  turned  out.  Cucumbers,  sow  seed.  Carrots,  sow  in  frames, 
and  thin  those  already  up  ;  also  sow  a  crop  in  the  open  ground. 
Dwarf  Kidneu  Beans,  pot  off  all  that  are  fit  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  sow  fresh  crops.  Horseradish,  plant,  if  not  done.  Lettuce, 
sow  a  crop  of  Cos  in  frames,  and  in  the  open  ground.  Potatoes, 
plant  on  a  warm  border.  Sweet  Basil,  sow  in  heat,  as  also 
Sweet  Marjoram  and  Tomatoes,  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb,  for  next 
year's  forcing  to  be  planted  on  deeply-trenched  and  well-ma- 
nured ground  ;  a  hillock  of  straw  or  light  litter  to  be  placed 
over  the  crowns  to  protect  them  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Let  all  ornamental  planting  be  finished  betimes,  and  protect 
those  planted  in  autumn  from  wind-waving.  Pot  Moss  and 
Provence  Roses  and  Persian  Lilacs  for  future  forcing ;  plunge 
them  immediately,  and  mulch  them  over.  See  to  the  sowing  of 
tender  annuals  in  heat ;  and  a  few  of  the  Californian  and  the 
hardier  sorts  of  annuals  may  be  sown  in.  the  borders.  Ranun- 
culuses to  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  surface  in  a  fit  state  to  rake  ;  to  be  planted  an  inch  and 
a  half  deep. 

FECIT   GARDEN. 

Prune  Raspberries.  Any  Gooseberries  and  Currants  not 
previously  pruned  should  forthwith  be  attended  to. 

STOVE. 

Anv  specimen  plants  in  this  house  which  require  shifting 
should  be  attended  to  in  the  course  of  the  mouth.  Give  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda,  and  Allamanda  eathartiea  and  A.  grandiflora 
a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Pot  Gloriosa  superba,  and  begin  to  start 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  &c.  Cut  back  some 
of  the  kinds  after  flowering  to  form  bushy  specimens,  and  to 
increase  the  stock  by  cuttings. 

GREENHOUSE   AND   CONSERVATORY. 

Persevere  steadily  in  the  directions  as  regards  temperature,  &c, 
laid  down  in  previous  calendars.  A  slight  advance  in  heat  may 
be  made  on  bright  days  ;  but  if  cloudy  skies  intervene,  revert 
immediately  to  decreased  temperature  and  less  humidity.  The 
young  plants  of  Fuchsias  may  now  be  shifted  into  large-sized 
pots.  A  general  compost  to  grow  them  in  is  one  part  turfy 
loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  one  part  peat-earth.  To  this  mixture 
it  is  requisite  to  add  a  small  portion  of  sand,  to  be  well  mixed 
previous  to  using.  The  Camellias  done  flowering  to  be  removed 
to  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  ranging  from  60°  to 
65".  Climbers  to  be  pruned,  cutting  away  weak  and  decayed 
wood,  and  shortening  back  shoots  to  provide  bottom  wood  for 
the  ensuing  season.  As  the  natives  of  various  climates  are  kept 
together  in  a  greenhouse,  it  is  advisable  that  some  arrangement 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  that  the  plants  of  warm  climates 
may  be  accommodated  with  the  warmest  place,  and  that  others 
of  more  temperate  climes  may  be  supplied  with  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air. 

FORCING-PIT. 

Keep  up  the  temperature  to  65°,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  air 
freely  day  and  night  in  favourable  weather.  Fumigate  to  keep 
down  green  fly,  and  syringe  lightly  every  afternoon  between  two 
and  three  o'clock. 

PITS    AND    FRAMES. 

It  is  now  time  to  commence  in  earnest  the  propagation  of  all 
soft  wooded  and  free-growing  plants  for  the  adornment  of  the 
beds  and  borders  in  summer,  and  for  that  purpose  a  common 
dung-bed  frame,  having  a  slight  bottom  heat,  will  suffice.  Fill 
up  to  within  1  foot  of  the  glass,  upon  which  place  about  4  inches 
of  dry  sandy  soil,  in  which  the  cuttings  may  be  put  directly  you 
can  procure  a  young  growth  for  the  purpose.  Some  prefer  to 
put  the  cutting*  in  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  to  plunge 
the  pot  to  their  rims  in  the  dung,  and  others  advise  to  strike 
Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  &c,  in  pans  of  wet  sand,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  later  in  the  season  ;  but  during  the  present  dull  season 
they  would  be  liable  to  damp  off.  Alpine  and  other  rare  plants 
in  pots  to  be  looked  over,  removing  all  decayed  matter,  and 
stirring  up  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Those  which  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  propagate  should  be  divided  into  pieces,  repotted,  and 
placed  again  in  the  frame.  Sow  seed  of  Salvia  patens,  as  they 
make  better  flowering  plants  raised  in  this  way  than  by  cuttings. 
Commence  tOD-dressing  Auriculas  as  early  as  convenient.     Pro- 
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pagate  Dahlias  of  which  a  good  stock  is  required,  by  putting 
them  in  heat  till  they  break,  and  then  removing  the  young 
shoots,  each  of  which  to  be  potted  in  a  small  60  or  thumb- pot, 
and  placed  on  a  hotbed  which  has  stood  long  enough  for  the 
moist  heat  to  pass  off,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  young  plants. 
The  frame  to  be  kept  as  close  as  possible,  and  water  to  be  given 
frequently ;  but  a  careful  watch  to  be  kept  to  prevent  the  access 
of  hot  steam.  Sow  Mignonette,  Sweet  Peas,  Ten-week  Stocks, 
&c.,  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Prepare  soils  by  getting  them 
into  sheds  to  dry  and  sweeten  for  Bpring  use.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF  THE   LAST  WEEK. 
This  has  chiefly  been  confined  to  works  of  routine.      The 
frost   that   came  again  on  Sunday  has  prevented    us  going  on 
with  Box-edging  and  gravelling,  but  furnished  a  good  opportunity 
for  turning  over  the  ridges  in  the  kitchen  and  flower  gardens. 

BOX-EDGING. 
Many  mistakes  and  extra  labour  are  often  incurred  with  Box- 
edging,  by  trusting  entirely  to  the  eye  and  the  line  for  the  level, 
and  there  is  shaving  off  here,  and  adding  there,  and  yet  no 
certainty  that  all  is  right.  The  inclination  of  a  long  walk  is 
also  very  deceiving.  I  have  had  people  betting  that  they  were 
sure  that  the  walk  fell  from  them  to  a  certain  point,  whilst 
from  that  point  to  where  they  stood  the  ground  actually  rose 
3  feet  or  4  feet !  In  such  cases,  the  walk  will  look  best  if  at  all 
straight,  if  the  decline  is  regular  so  much  in  every  10  feet  or 
20  feet.  The  two  sides  on  ground  at  all  level,  should  also  be 
level  with  each  other.  The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to 
secure  the  desired  level  on  one  side,  by  means  of  stakes  put  into 
the  ground,  and  a  stout  line  placed  over  them  so  as  to  secure 
a  uniform  sweep,  which  nothing  tells  better  than  a  tight  line 
and  a  gardener's  eye.  Place  in  similar  stakes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  walk,  and  exactly  on  the  same  level,  and  then  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  go  wrong.  Then  the  soil  must  be  made 
up  to  that  level,  forking  over  the  bottom  and  trampling  it  hard, 
adding  the  most  of  what  is  wanted  at  two  or  three  times,  and 
securing  a  width  next  the  walk  fully  3  inches  or  4  inches  beyond 
the  line.  When  the  soil  is  about  the  height  of  the  line,  beat 
it  down  firmly  with  a  rammer,  and  make  any  inequalities  all 
right  with  some  fine  soil  on  the  surface,  and  beat  firm  with  the 
back  of  the  spade,  and  then  cut  out  with  the  spade  close  to  the 
line  for  the  Box,  which  plant  with  the  finest  soil  squeezed  firmly 
against  it.  In  winter  a  little  sand  should  also  be  trickled  along 
the  line  of  the  Box,  which  fills  up  all  crevices,  and  if  some  is 
left  on  the  Box  it  will  help  to  protect  it  until  the  frosts  are 
over.  All  the  soil  left  after  planting  on  the  walk  side  should 
be  cleared  out  after  planting,  and  in  winter  and  early  spring 
especially  some  fine  gravel  should  be  placed  against  the  Box 
to  prevent  the  frost  breaking  the  line.  I  know  that  Box  is 
often  planted  with  a  tithe  of  the  trouble  mentioned  above;  but 
then  there  is  the  risk  that  the  edging  will  sink  in  one  place  and 
be  left  standing  high  in  others.  As  such  jobs  are  rather 
permanent,  it  suits  best  to  make  the  ground  uniform  in  firm- 
ness, so  that  there  shall  be  no  sinking  at  all  afterwards.  If  old 
Box  is  to  be  used,  it  ought  to  be  earthed-up  a  twelvemonth 
beforehand,  so  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  roots  near  the  top,  as 
it  ii  best  to  use  rooted  slips  some  6  inches  or  so  in  length.  The 
top  of  the  Box  should  also  be  pruned  level,  so  that  when  left  an 
inch  or  so  above  the  soil,  it  may  all  be  level  to  the  eye  from 
end  to  end.  In  cold,  stiff,  clay  soils,  a  little  sand  and  fine  leaf 
mould  against  the  roots  of  the  Box  will  benefit  it  much  and 
give  it  a  good  start. 

WALKS. 
Ill  new  walks  it  is  as  well  to  do  what  draining  is  necessary  as 
soon  as  the  Box  is  fixed ;  and  in  gravelling,  if  at  all  rough,  the 
dryness  of  the  walk  will  much  depend  on  the  roughest  gravel 
and  stones  being  placed  at  the  bottom.  In  such  cases,  walks 
will  not  only  be  generally  dry,  but  even  when  on  a  slope  they 
will  be  little  liable  to  have  the  surface  disturbed  and  run  even 
by  the  heaviest  rains. 

Another  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  rounding  of  walks 
too  much.  "We  should  not  like  to  have  the  centre  higher  than 
the  outside — say  for  a  six-feet  walk  1£  inch,  and  for  a  twelve- 
feet  walk  from  2  inches  to  3  inches.  In  a  celebrated  public 
garden,  we  noticed  a  walk  once  made  by  a  great  authority, 
which  must  have  been  some  12  inches  or  15  inches  higher  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  side6  where  it  joined  the  lawn.     We 


never  stepped  upon  a  more  uncomfortable  affair.  We  have 
heard  of  those  not  very  bright,  being  initiated  into  knowing 
their  left  from  their  right  leg,  by  one  being  bandaged  with  a  hay- 
band  and  the  other  with  a  strawband,  whilst  the  teacher  put 
them  through  their  facings  by  shouting  out,  "  Hay  leg,  Btraw 
leg,"  and  no  one  could  walk  on  that  wide  walk  without  mentally 
saying  to  himself,  "  High  leg,  low  leg,  long  leg,  short  leg."  The 
more  level  walks  are,  the  easier  will  they  be  to  walk  on. 

One  word  more  to  amateurs.  If  the  bottom  of  their  walks, 
and  also  the  rough  stones  at  the  bottom,  are  well  covered  with  coal 
tar,  or  the  gas  lime  from  gas-houses,  it  will  be  long  before 
worms,  or  even  many  weeds  disturb  them.  Nothing  takes 
more  from  the  beauty  of  walks  than  worm-heaps,  and  whoever 
in  a  small  place  is  near  to  a  gas-house  may,  in  the  forming  of 
their  walks,  pretty  well  set  them  at  defiance. 

BOUTINE. 
Dried  horse-droppings  in  a  shed  for  Mushroom-beds.  Earthed- 
up  Potatoes  in  pots.  Sowed  some  Celery  and  a  few  flower-seeds, 
being  afraid  to  sow  such  things  as  Capsicums,  Basil,  and  flower- 
seeds,  as  we  know  not  yet  where  to  put  them  when  growing. 
In  a  month,  by  turning  out  many  things  into  temporary  beds 
there  will  be  more  room,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  early  sowing 
unless  things  can  be  kept  growing  on.  Celery  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  may  be  sown  before  Christmas  and  not  bolt  th  e 
sooner,  if  you  can  keep  it  without  being  checked ;  but  if  you 
bow  in  March  and  allow  it  to  get  checked,  you  may  have  all 
your  crop  bolted.  It  is  the  treatment,  the  kind  growth,  and 
not  the  mere  time  of  sowing,  that  will  secure  good  unbolted 
early  Celery.  The  Incomparable,  &  dwarf  white  sort,  but  which 
is  eatable  for  nearly  the  whole  length,  is  very  hardy,  and  may- 
be grown  thickly  in  beds,  I  begin  to  use  in  preference  to  every 
other  sort,  more  especially  as  those  who  are  judges  begin  to 
notice  its  fine  qualities  at  table  before  they  knew  it  was  a  par- 
ticular variety.  We  have  not  had  a  single  bad  or  run  head  of  it 
this  season.  The  earthing-up  is  almost  a  sinecure,  as  you  may 
Bend  plants  to  table  9  inches  or  12  inches  in  length.  When 
undressed  they  may  be  about  13  inches  or  14  inches. 

FBUIT  GARDEN. 
Much  the  same  as  last  week  ;  and  have  begun  to  put  in  a  few 
cuttings  of  Verbenas  that  are  at  all  scarce.  My  stores  always 
Btand  in  the  cutting-pots  all  the  winter.  They  will  be  set  in 
a  bed  of  leaves,  with  a  fair  heat  and  a  frame  over  them,  and 
some  15  inches  or  18  inches  from  the  glass,  so  as  not  to  require 
much  shading.  The  smallest  bits  are  now  used — two  buds,  or 
even  one  bud,  with  a  good  piece  of  the  stalk,  for  the  stalk 
between  the  joints  will  root  fast  enough.  I  was  pretty  well 
knocked  in  a  heap  by  seeing  at  the  first  commencement  as  much 
thrown  down  as  waste  as  some  clever  fellow  would  make  a 
fortune  of  in  the  case  of  a  new  sort.  After  storing  in  little  room 
all  the  winter  there  ought  to  be  no  waste  now,  and  nobody  but 
a  particular  friend  should  expect  a  handful  of  cuttings  now, 
though  there  might  have  been  truckloads  in  summer  and  autumn. 
If  you  ask  me  if  this  bed  of  leaves  (tree),  is  the  best  thing  and 
place  for  these  cuttings,  I  say  No.  I  would  have  preferred  a 
propagating-house  with  bottom  and  top  heat  from  hot  water, 
and  the  ability  to  use  the  syringe  in  a  bright  day  instead  of 
shading.  But  we  must  make  the  most  of  what  we  have ;  and 
have  tried  to  avoid  one  danger  from  the  tree  leaves— that  of 
small  slugs  raked  up  with  them,  by  turning  and  watering  the 
6urface  with  boiling  water,  a  large  water-psil  to  each  light,  then 
turning  some  quicklime  among  them,  and  then  covering  with 
dry  coal  ashes.  These  little  matters  often  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  next-to-failure.  We  have  some  Ferns  look- 
ing sickly  from  potting  them  in  winter  in  cold  instead  of  well-aired 
and  heated  soil.  We  have  known  fine  collections  of  Melons 
sown  in  an  afternoon,  and  not  a  seed  left  in  the  morning,  from 
the  pots  not  being  protected  from  mice. — R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  <$"c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  J2.C. 
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We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
snme  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  geiTthem  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

Gardeners'  Book-keeping  ( W.  IT.). -In  Loudon's  "  Self-Instruction  for 
loung  Gardeners,  published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  you  will  And  the  in- 
formation you  seek. 

Iron  Labels  (IT.  Ii.).-We  think  any  of  the  horticultural  tool  makers 
who  advertise  in  our  columns  could  supply  you. 

FLOWER.roTS-Dmi.lNO  Vinery  {Young  Phnto).-\  cast  of  pots  is  a 
trade  term,  and  nlws;  s  consists  of  a  certain  number  according  to  size 
These  casts  gen. Tally  sell  for  the  same  money  down  to  IG's  ;  above  that  vnu 
pay  more,  tor  instance  a  cast  of  60's,  large  or  small  will  give  vnu  s,xtv 
pots  tn.m  34  metres  to  44  inches  ;  a  cast  of  32'.  will  be  thirty-two  pot,  of 
64  inches  and  so  on;  a  cast  of  12's  will  be  twelve  pots  about  104  inches; 
and  these  will  be  about  half  as  much  more  as  all  the  smaller  sizes  b,  l,,w 
f„r'?„,nrnd  fft"  'T°S  W"!  bC  f "o-iin,l-a-lml f  times  as  much-for  instance, 
tor  foil  pots  15  niches  each,  you  will  pay  about  as  much  as  for  ISO  i;il-si,.,-d 
pots.  \\  e  do  not  consider  the  number  of  hdes  necessary  ;  but  if  von  like 
them  best,  the  pottery  in  your  neighbourhood  would  make  them  for 
mL  c  h  c'm,^si,-r  enlar£e  the  l'"le  if  not  wide  enough,  hv  chipping  the 
sides  gently  with  a  bar  or  hammer.  A  glass  partition  would  be  by  far  the 
best  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  raising  the  borders  so  high  unless 
you  deemed  it  necessary  We  have  no  objections  to  the  plans  of  hearing  you 
piopose  ;  but  as  the  flue  is  there  we  would  tirst  see  what  could  be  done  with 
it  before  removing  it.  The  back  bonier  might  be  separated  from  it  by  a 
few  inches  and  made  the  same  height.     The  division  would  give  different 

mLT':t IT,'  T"  thC  am°Unt  of  air  would  ,i0  mme-  T"=  '"P  "f  'he  flue 
migh,  also  do  for  many  purposes  where  extra  heat  was  wanted.  Why  not 
therefore,    try    what    you   could    do   with   the   floe,    by   sinking    tie    bars 

a Z  ne,  ?o' TV,"  a,,'0^  S°  "S  t0  narrow  tlle  n«k  "'  ,he  «Se,  and  Xce 
a  damper  to  regulate  the  draught  ?  We  fear  if  thus  you  cannot  make  the 
flue  sutt  your  purpose,  you  will  also  have  trouble  with  the  stove. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  (Subscriber).—  We  do  not  know  anythine  about 
{heSecre"t?ry.ent8  ""  R°yal  ^^  ^^  Y°U  haJ  »*^£toto 
mrZtoSrTS^Sif  St,mc"ee  (SuburbanX-Xtyou  take  anyone  of  the 

«Ma^';  K^  T  ^IvyerSS 

moTng  ateward,1,bmi'0,'d,S'  liKi",S  " ""  '"""""  '»  "^eTs  and  '  For 

ThJ  "ashe,  iniHo  r,  i  s,"""est I''"n  '"  '""ow  would  bo  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's. 
the  sashes  might  rest  at  top  under  the  coping,  or  what  would  be  better  a 
board  from  14  inch  to  2  inches  thick  at,  r  .-,  inches  wide,  niTglt  be  fixed  with 
wen  throVih  ti'i  %£*"*•  an"  "  a  b0"  "'ith  I'™  neighoour's  permis! in 
olatc  -on  ■?„„,'  w  "a9  s,re"'c''  on  the  othcr  skle.  with  a  piece  of 
Snrte'ed.n"  /,?  °ng'  bet™en  U»>  wall  and  the  nut.  the  wall  would  be 
It ™  fw  i  .  H  e  °eCule'  "nd  -rou  coula  screw  the  tops  of  the  sashes  to 
ai, tn  .t ,'  fowever,  you  would  have  to  leave.  The  front  you  coud 
laiseto  what  height  you  liked  and  without  posts,  by  fixing  a  sole  nlate  to 

Irrold  inkfSr™,tl',0,fUrfafe>,an'1  *""'-'  bl"H"  ''"«»'  ""«  posts  dSri: 
gh»  hi  V,  r  "'  them  t0  lieep  th<™  stcady,  whl^  l'OSts  might  be  left  for 
«  •  u^l'  °f  a"5'  0ne  ;  but  for  these  tenant  mattes  the  chclncst  and  we 
think  the  best   would  be  a  fixe  1  roof,  and  just  take  thing?  a    they  are     FK 

Posts  nrftont<k,1'i'b  P'ate  "  P  °P;'S,e,a'  Set  in  tlie  *<"™1  niiui.Tline.of 
posts  in  rent,  1  inches  square,  and  34.  feet  or  4  leet  above  the  ground  and 
on  that  place  a  wall-plate,  fasten  rait./rs  :;s  inch,  s  ,b  ep  and  14  inch  w  'e  bv 
he  top  to  the  caves-bn.ird.  and  .,,  the  front  to  the  w  ilf-pTatl,  pi  a ing ftnem 
so  as  to  receive  glass  18  inches  or  20  inches  wide,  by  12  inches  deer Leave 
a  space  all  along  the  top  for  a  foot  ventilator,  ,„  -live  a  venWatoihe  depTn 
of  two  squares,  hung   on   pivots   between    every  alternate   rafter    that Pis 

oy  a  "v?ntiuietorne  Sjtt  T  f  ",V',p'  an"  ''ie  «™rS,e'tohe  broken 
oya  yentilatoi.     Then  for  the  front  have  a  line  of  class  next  the  r.late 

oneDo  'them  S  inch?.  IT'?*  "?'  "'^^  board*'  ""^  *  ^  °^ 
ahss ?m£w w  ,  W,,tie  h,nge<i  '"  open  downwards.  For  moving,  the 
m^oVe^^ 

rjK.opcr^n^^Rev^.^ombr.-n^ 

m&JS&Sb  "r'  fine  5te,l0Wr,  Mr-  J  «>aham  (C?ombie?;'nn  pi t  Z 
cart  ,T,™f  ,  ,  ,ane's  Lo,v  (Do«nie  &  Laird),  extra  fine  Sir  J  Cath- 
and  1^  iTdef y  e,1'°"'el;;.'ie"oral  Voung  (Pollock)  ;  Mrs.  I.ownie  (Down ie 
arid  In,  id),  deep  gold.  II  Intc  G,-o!/»rfj._L«dv  Lnev  Hundas  extra  fine- 
Mrs.  Laird  (Downie  A  Laird)  ;  Countess  of  i;,,,;,,.,,  /  .aing  goocl  Seranh 
(Dickson  *  Co.),  fine.  Perhaps  our  »  Florists'  Ffovers  f,,,Si,f Many  "will 
on.  o'ffiee.  '"  '"  Ve™y  P°S,aBe  Stamps  ^  ran  ha™  *  free  by  p^t  f,™! 

tS-fov'p'oi  Pp,arLiX  sum„,e?  ,s  iir^^r"^^ 

digging  you  will  see  stated  in  our  last  Number  *' 

sta^"F?uit1ia?,!en,„K0')orC??eMa?„0v"'i;  H  ^Vf  *"  penny  P08tage 
your  direction.  There  are  full  dir,  e  '  '  J  ?"  """,''  "'"'"  '"  "'"'  offlce  with 
inore  information  S  ^c»  fi^ro'oTf^.n^s  0^™!°''  "'"  *""  J'°U 

Repairs  of  Gardener's  Horsx  (Zi're  and  Tot  r;,-,i      xvr„    „-  , 

imagine  a  case  in  which  the  gardener  I  v Z in  a  ho  „e"on  his  eninlov-er', 
estate  could  be  liable  to  repair  that  house.    Vhe  u  ual  term    o  T  ?in<r  a 

flvflf  Therb'1''  "',-'t  ,h,U  "'?8CS  >,K"1  be  so  mudl  "'on-y  w?th  a  1  ,  c\o 
live  in.  The  house  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  wages;  if  there  were  no 
Aousemore  money  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  gardener. 


Youno  Wood  of  Pi:ach  Trees  (J.  XT.).— Although  not  fully  ripened, 
yet,  we  think,  the  wood  sufficiently  matured  to  be  productive.  We  should 
prune  them  rather  shorter  than  usual,  and  use  protection  from  spring  frosts 
and  nights. 

Planting  a  Garden  Plan  (IT.  C.).— We  never  undertake  either  to 
suggest  alterations  of  ground  plans,  or  to  recommend  the  arrangement  of 
colours,  &c.  All  that  we  can  do  witli  credit  to  ourselves  or  satisfaction  to 
others,  is  to  point  out  what  we  consider  errors  in  plans  sent  to  us,  on  which 
are  stated  the  plants  proposed  to  be  employed  and  their  intended  arrange- 
ment.   We  can  criticise,  but  we  cannot  plan  or  plant  unsren  places. 

Insect  on  Dead  Fuchsia  Roots  (An  Amateur  Gardener).— We  think 
the  insect  is  some  kind  of  Acarus,  that  lives  on  dead  vegetable  matter ;  but 
we  cannot  say  what  it  is  from  your  description.  We  answer  then  first,  that 
such  insects  may  do  harm  and  can  do  no  good  to  living  plants;  secondly, 
it  is  doubtrul  if  Gishurst  Compound  will  kill  them  underground,  and  if  it 
did  would  be  apt  to  render  the  soil  unwholesome  ;  thirdly,  the  Compound  if 
we  ,k  will  not  injure  plants  above  ground,  but  it  must  be  very  weak  or  it 
will  dj  so,  and  we  should  never  think  of  using  it  for  seeds  not  above  the 
surface;  and  fourthly,  whether  it  would  kill  them  or  not.  as  it  would  do 
away  with  the  sweetness  and  natural  character  of  the  soil,  the  be-t  plan 
you  can  follow  to  secure  freedom  from  all  such  insects,  worms,  <fcc.,  in  your 
soil,  is  either  to  dry  the  soil  over  a  furnace,  and  then  expose  it  to  air  and 
moisture  before  using,  or  plunge  the  soil  in  boiling  water,  pour  off  when  it 
begins  to  cool,  and  then  dry  and  air  the  soil  un  il  it  is  neither  wet  nor  dry 
before  using.  Fresh  soil  will  often  have  such  insecrs  and  worms  unless  so 
treated.  It  would  be  easy  to  half  char,  or  soak  as  many  turves  as  would 
pot  many  plants,  and  on  such  means  we  would  have  more  faith  than  dosing 
with  Gishurst  Compound. 

Growino  Specimen  Ficosias  (J-  L.  S.  j7.).— Use  good  turfv  loam,  with 
a  little  very  rotten  dung  for  Fuchsias,  and  they  will  be  bette  ■  of  all  sorts  of 
manure  watering  if  given  clear  and  weak  enough.  One  ounce  of  guano 
would  do  for  three  gallons  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of  superphosphate  the 
same.  A  peck  of  sheep-dung  would  make  a  thirty-six-gallon  barrel  rather 
strong,  and  so  on  of  other  manures.  Judicious  treatment  is  not  to  use  it 
rank  nor  too  strong,  and  to  vary  the  kinds. 

Orchids  in  a  Greenhouse  {Orchidaceir).—  Tour  attempt  or  trial  to 
grow  Orchids  in  your  greenhouse  will  be  successful,  provided  you  set  to 
work  in  the  right  way.  You  have  obtained  Cattleya  Skinoeri  with  only  two 
stems.  The  skin,  as  you  term  it,  that  arises  between  the  leaves  is  the 
remains  of  the  spathe  leaf  that  wrapped  up  the  embryo  leaves  last  season  ; 
care  not  for  its  turning  hrown,  it  should  do  so.  You  patted  it  in  rough  peat 
and  charcoal,  and  have  kept  it  damp,  not  wet.  This  treatment  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  wrong.  It  ought  to  have  been  kept  dry  for  two  or 
three  months ;  the  damp  has  cansed  the  roots  to  turn  mouldy.  You  have 
done  right  to  keep  the  Dendrobium  densiflorum  quite  dry;  keep  it  so  till 
the  growing  season  (May)  arrives.  The  Odontoglossum  grande  you  may 
pot  at  once,  and  keep  it  dry  also.  It  would  have  been  better  had  you 
delay,, 1  purchasing  these  Otchids  till  spring,  for  most  likely  the  nurseryman 
you  had  them  from  has  grown  them  in  an  ordinary  Orchid-house,  and,  in 
consequence,  they  will  be  rather  tender  to  be  placed  at  ihis  time  of  the  year 
in  a  greenhouse.  As  advised  above  yon  must  keep  them  dry,  and  bes:des 
that  place  them  in  the  warmest  part  of  your  greenhouse,  sheltered  from 
draughts  of  cold  air.  Should  they  even  seem  to  shrivel  up  a  little  do  not 
be  alarmed  ;  w  hen  warmer  days  come  and  they  begin  to  grow  they  will  soon 
get  plump  again.  It  will  be  advisable  whilst  they  are  in  this  state  of  rest 
to  shade  them  from  the  bright  sunshine  with  an  old  newspaper  or  thin 
tissue  paper;  keep  a  strict  wa'ch  on  them,  and  as  soon  as  you  observe  the 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  pseulo-bulbs  begin  to  grow,  then  give  a  little  warm 
water  to  them  out  of  a  small  spout.  Let  this  first  water  be  given  round  the 
p ot-c,lg,\  just  within  the  rim,  never  mind  the  centre  being  dry.  In  a  fort- 
night after  give  a  second  watering  in  the  same  way,  and  when  the  surface 
becomes  dry  repeat  the  watering.  As  the  young  shoots  advance,  you  will 
see  young  roots  pushing  out  from  its  base.  By  that  time  the  heat  of  tho 
season  will  have  increased  so  much  that  you  may  venture  to  water  all  over 
the  compost,  only  t.ike  care  not  to  wet  the  young'rising  shoots.  Keep  them 
in  the  greenhouse  all  the  summer,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  perfect 
the  first  shoots;  when  that  is  achieved,  then  withhold  watering  entirely 
through  the  winter  as  before.  As  the  plants  are  so  small,  wc  must  advise 
you  to  be  very  patient  and  persevere  in  carefu  culture  till  the  plants  have 
made  several  successive  yearly  growths.  This  they  must  do  before  you  can 
have  flowers.  Sphagnum  is  commonly  called  bog  moss.  It  grows  plentifully 
enough  on  wet,  boggy  mocrs.  It  is  whitish-green  when  growing,  and 
diies  quite  white  ;  no  other  moss  does  so,  therefore,  you  cannot  mistake  it. 
You  might  obtain  the  small  quantity  you  will  need  for  several  years,  from 
any  London  nurseryman  that  grows  Orchids. 

Jasminum  nddiflorum  and  Aristolochia  sipho  (Laura).— Both  these 
climbers,  like  all  other  hardy  climbers  for  the  walls  of  dwelling-houses, 
require  the  very  best  leaders  that  can  be  made,  and  where  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  would  flourish  -would  be  the  sort  for  climbers  We  wish  that  we 
could  enlist  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  gardening  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  all  manner  of  climbers.  Many  climbers,  and  more 
particularly  climbing  Roses,  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  insects 
prefer  plants  which  are  not  in  the  best  condition  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
nasty  about  doors  and  windows  than  plants  Infested  by  insects.  All  good 
climbers  in  all  good  borders  and  aspects  would  amply  pay  for  a  weekly 
thoiough  watering,  to  reach  at  once  the  larthest-off  fibres  of'the  roots;  and 
it  anything  gn,d  (manure)  was  at  hand  to  add  to  the  goodness  of  the  water, 
so  much  the  better.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  not  a  pin's  difference  to 
choose  between  Aristolochia  sipho  and  Jasminum  midifloriim,  only  that  tho 
first  is  tor  the  summer  the  second  for  winter.  Sipho  when  done  well  has  the 
most  magnificent  foliage  ot  all  hardy  climbers,  and  it  is  lor  its  leaves  only 
that  it  is  ever  planted.  In  good,  rich,  holding  soil  it  never  takes  the  fly  or 
any  sort  of  insect,  and  never  has  a  bad-looking  leaf ;  hut  on  poor  hungry 
soil  and  in  slovenly  hands  there  is  not  a  greater  scarecrow  in  all  the  climbers. 
The  Jasminum  under  good  treatment  is  just  as  goo  1  in  another  way— in  its 
graeel id,  free  habit  of  growth,  tine,  deep  gieen,  b.ight  foliage ;  and  when  it 
is  over  with  the  leaves  in  October,  the  whole  plant  comes  into  bloom  as  ours 
did  last  October,  and  is  now  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  as  full  as  ever. 

Cyclamens. —Mr.  Beaton  has  received  from  Mr.  Cole  leaves  of  Cvclamen 
curopa-um  ;  two  kinds  without  flowers,  and  -mother  kind  the  le  if  and  flower, 
but  not  named.  He  would  suggest  that  the  time  of  flowering  should  be 
named  ;  also  if  the  plant  seeded  without  assistance— that  is,  without  being 
dusted  with  its  own  pollen. 
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POULTRY,    &c,     SHOWS. 

March  1st.    Halifax.    «Sf*a,   Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southowram,   near 

Halifax.     Entries  close  February  20th. 
May  14th  and   15th.    Taunton  and  Somerset.     Sec,  Charles  Ballance, 

Esq.,  Taunton. 
Mat  27th,  28th  and  29th.    Bath  and  West  of  England  (City  of  Wells). 

Steward,  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Taunton.     Entries  close  May  1. 
Junk  4ih  and  5th.    Beverley  and  East  Riding.  Sec,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


CHRISTMAS   POULTRY  MARKET. 

{Continued  from  page  384.) 
We  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  a  small  digression  while  on  the 
question  of  buyers,  when  we  speak  of  a  class  not  only  met  with 
at  Christmas  but  at  other  times.  We  knew  of  a  banker 
(deceased  only  within  the  last,  few  years),  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  of  his  class,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent ;  who, 
although  he  would  in  his  private  room  in  Lombard  Street,  or 
on  Change,  estimate  his  time  by  seconds,  yet  at  a  second-rate 
shop  in  Leadenhall  would  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over  the 
outlay  of  a  few  shillings  in  purchasing  of  the  most,  inferior 
quality  that  which  he  could  have  ordered  at  a  respectable  shop, 
and  have  had  of  undeniable  excellence  for,  perhaps,  eighteen- 
pence  more.  With  many  people  it  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to 
convince  them  they  can  only  get  money's  worth  for  their  money. 
They  believe  in  their  ability  to  get  pictures,  furniture,  fish, 
poultry,  and  so  on,  at  less  than  its  value.  They  buy  nothing; 
they  "pickup"  everything.  We  believe  it  is  seldom  that  the 
retail  buyer  is  as  good  a  judge  of  an  article  as  the  man  of  whom 
he  is  buying  it ;  and  if  he  is,  he  gets  only  fair  exchange. 

We  need  hardly  say  after  the  description  we  have  given,  that 
Christmas  is  a  time  of  very  severe  labour  both  to  masters  and 
men.  It  is  followed  by  a  rest  when  the  market  has  been  a  good 
one,  and  all  has  been  sold ;  but  sometimes  the  supply  has 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  the  consequence  is  a  heavy  stock, 
for  which  there  is  no  sale,  except  a  forced  one. 

For  a  week  after  Christmas  little  lots  of  goods,  generally  the 
most  expensive,  are  brought  back  by  those  whose  anticipations 
have  been  too  grand.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  these 
trades  would  hardly  believe  the  adverse  influence  of  a  wet  day. 
People  are  wanderers  on  Christmas-eve.  They  have  also  rather 
more  money  to  spend  at  that  time  ;  and  the  man  who  is  a  small 
and  close  buyer  for  a  coarse  article  at  periods  during  the  year, 
will  not  sacrifice  his  annual  importance  by  going  to  a  shop 
where  his  deviation  will  be  known,  and,  perhaps,  remarked 
upon.  He  will  go  where  he  has  never  been  before ;  will  ask 
the  price  of  his  treat  as  though  he  bought  such  constantly,  and 
will  coolly  consult  his  wife  or  his  friend  whether  they  think  the 
article  as  good  and  as  large  as  that  he  bought  a  day  or  two 
before.     This  can  only  be  done  at  a  distance  from  home. 

It  is  not  confined  to  eatables,  the  same  man  practises  it  in 
wine.  He  buys  two  half-dozens  at  Christmas.  He  walks  in  to 
a  small  wine-merchant's  some  distance  from  home,  asks  how 
sherries  are,  and  when  told  there  is  a  "  nice  thing  at  forty," 
buys  half  a  dozen  as  a  sample. 

If  these  same  things  are  done  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
they  rather  diminish  than  add  to  then'  importance.  "  Scroggins 
is  coming  out,"  says  the  butcher's  boy  going  home  with  the 
beef.  "Wish  it  may  last,"  says  the  barman  of  the  neighbour- 
ing wine-vaults,  as  he  delivers  the  "  three  of  red  and  three  of 
white."  A  wet  evening  compels  all  these  people  to  buy  at  home 
— that  is,  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  as  we  have  said, 
they  are  not  then  as  good  customers  as  they  would  have  been 
elsewhere:  hence  after  a  wet  day  or  two  lots  of  expensive 
poultry  come  back  to  market,  and  the  row  of  enormous  Turkeys 
that  was  admired  at  Leadenhall  a  week  before,  and  formed  the 
pride  and  attraction  of  a  shop  for  five  or  six  days  before 
Christmas-day,  are  reconsigncd  to  a  salesman,  like  pointers  in 
February,  hunters  in  May,  and  traps  and  belongings,  the  pro- 
perty of  an  officer  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  in  India,  "  to  be 
sold  for  what  they  will  fetch."  The  pleasures  of  hope  and  of 
memory  may  be  well  in  poetry,  but  ask  the  owner  of  these  poor 
birds  what  he  thinks  of  them.  When  he  bought  them  his  mind 
showed  him  long  before  he  got  home  the  exact  place  where  he 
would  hang  them.  On  his  way  home  he  asked  himself  if  he  had 
not  bought  them  dear;  when  he  unpacked  them  he  decided  that 
he  had  not ;  and  he  called  the  attention  of  all  his  customers  to 
the  row.  I 


It  was  with  him  as  it  often  is  with  many.  His  goods  were 
more  appreciated  and  admired  by  himself  than  by  any  one  else. 
One  said  they  were  nasty,  great,  coarse  birds  ;  another  preferred 
a  delicate  hen  ;  and  a  third  thought  it  wicked  to  give  such  a 
price  for  anything  eatable.  The  buyer  thought  the  first  day  they 
would  make  their  money  at  any  time ;  the  second,  he  doubted 
whether  they  would  pay  much  ;  the  third,  he  tried  to  sell  them 
at  cost  price  ;  the  fourth,  he  wished  he  had  never  seen  them  ; 
the  fifth,  he  wished  somebody  would  steal  them  ;  and  two  days 
afterwards  he  took  them  back.  Given  in  this  case  to  find  the 
pleasure  of  hope  and  memory.  These  are  not  the  only  goods  in 
the  market ;  but  they  are  all  of  the  same  date.  Many  small 
packages  that  arrive  during  the  busy  week  arc  unnoticed  ;  others 
fall  down  between  or  behind  the  large  hampers  ;  some  few  are 
lost  altogether.  But  for  these  waifs  and  strays  there  would  be 
nothing  for  sale  for  some  days.  Country  people,  like  Londoners, 
are  keeping  Christinas.  Little  by  little  these  remnants  find 
buyers.  It  is  Hobson's  choice  with  those  who  want.  They  are 
the  last  signs  of  Christmas  ;  the  excitement  is  past,  and  things 
subside  into  their  accustomed  track. 


THE  CHINCHILLA  OR  SILVER  GREY  RABBIT. 
This  has  for  some  years  past  taken  a  place  amongst  the  fancy 
Babbits  of  this  country,  to  which  it  is  well  entitled  from  the 
great  beauty  of  its  colour.  It  derives  the  term  Chinchilla  from 
its  similarity  in  colour  to  the  animal  of  that  name,  which  is  so 
famous  for  its  rare  and  valuable  fur.  The  Chinchilla  Rabbit 
was  imported  into  this  country  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
from  Belgium,  into  which  country  it  had  been  introduced  from 
France.  Those  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Eegent's  Bark,  were 
brought  there  from  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Antwerp,  and 
afterwards  crossed  with  some  bred  from  the  wild  Silver  Grey 
by  the  writer  of  this  paper.  The  dark  wild  Silver  Grey  Babbits 
for  centuries  have  been  bred  in  warrens  in  Lincolnshire  for  the 
sake  of  their  skins,  which  i  re  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
Bussia  and  China,  where  they  are  made  up  into  dresses  in 
imitation  of  the  silver  grey  fox,  and  also  the  Eea  otter,  the  skins 
of  which  vary  in  price  from  £20  to  £50  each,  according  to  their 
quality.  It  is  not  known  when  the  wild  Silver  Grey  was  first 
brought  into  England.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  have 
been  brought  from  the  Lincolnshire  warrens  and  introduced 
into  warrens  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Wales,  and  there  is  also  a 
small  warren  of  them  in  Sussex.  One  warren  in  Suffolk,  between 
Brandon  and  Thetford,  comprises  3500  acres  of  barren  land, 
from  which  35,000  Rabbits  are  annually  killed.  They  are  not  so 
hardy  as  the  common  Grey  wild  Babbit,  and  require  feeding 
through  the  winter.  The  value  of  their  skins  is  from  £1  to 
£1  is.  per  dozen. — Hunts. 


A  Baee  Occukeence. — Mr.  Bobson,  gamekeeper  to  Colonel 
Leslie,  Tetternear  House,  had  a  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  hen 
built  a  nest  in  a  tree.  His  poultry  were  in  the  habit  of  roosting 
in  some  spruces  close  to  his  house.  The  usual  process  was  gone 
through,  first  of  carrying  sticks,  then  straw;  but  when  about 
finished  it  was  by  accident  destroyed. 


THE  CANARY  AND  THE  BRITISH    PINCHES. 

{Continued  from  page  366.) 

PAIEING  AND  BEEEDING. 

It  is  generally  recommended  in  pairing  Canaries  for  breeding 
purposes  to  match  a  Jonque  or  Yellow  cock  with  a  Mealy  or 
Buff  hen,  and  vice  versa;  it  being  thought  that  if  two  Jonque 
birds  are  paired  together,  that  the  young  ones  produced  from 
such  coupling  are  more  delicate  and  rotten-feathered — that  is, 
the  plumage  lies  rough  and  disordered,  or  the  feathers  are  apt  to 
fall  out,  so  that  the  bird  has  a  ragged  and  untidy  appearance. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  theory  when  the  birds  which 
are  paired  together  are  nearly  related  or  already  of  a  degenerate 
and  weakly  stock,  but  it  is  not  borne  out  by  my  experience 
where  the  birds  are  hearty  and  not  too  closely  allied.  I  consider 
the  coupling  of  a  Jonque  cock  with  a  Jonque  hen  (lam  speaking 
of  clear  or  whole-coloured  birds)  produces  the  highest- coloured 
young  ;  but  I  should  not  think  of  pairing  birds  more  nearly 
related  than  cousins  if  I  oould  avoid  it. 
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In  breeding  Pieds,  for  accuracy  of  marking  it  is  advisable  to 
have  tlie  parents  as  nearly  correct  in  their  division  of  colour  as 
possible  ;  and  if  one  is  rather  deficient  in  one  mark  the  otlur 
should  have  it  in  greater  proportion,  in  order  that  the  property 
may  be  more  evenly  balanced  in  the  progeny.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  Eaying  that  "  like  produces  like," 
and,  therefore,  it  is  advisible  to  have  the  parents  as  correct  as 
can  be  obtained  ;  and  the  greater  number  of  generations  back 
that  their  parents  have  been  bred  to  that  particular  variety,  in 
the  same  ratio  may  the  young  be  expected  to  come  true. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  original  colour  of 
the  Canary  is  a  dark  greenish-grey,  and  that  consequently  there 
is  alwayB  a  tendency  among  strong,  hearty  birds  to  return  to 
that  colour:  therefore,  in  breeding  accurate  Pieds,  it  would 
not  be  better  to  match  two  birds  together  for  breeding  which 
were  already  too  dark,  as  the  young  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
darker  still. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  of  breeding  the  London  Fancy 
Canaries.  If  two  dark  or  strong-coloured  birds  are  coupled 
the  young  would  be  still  deeper  in  colour,  and  in  a  few  genera- 
tions would  return  almost  to  the  Lizard  variety. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  breeders  of  London  Fancy  birds 
recommend  that  if  one  is.  too  strong  in  colour  it  should  be 
mated  to  a  soft  or  pale-coloured  bird,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  natural  tendency.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the 
amateur  that  in-and-in  breeding — that  is,  the  pairing  of  near 
relations  together,  not  only  makes  the  offspring  more  delicate, 
and,  consequently,  less  able  to  withstand  an  attack  of  disease, 
but  also  softens  or  lightens  the  colour,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  of  tiie  light-coloured  varieties  of  Canaries  may  have 
sprung  from  this  cause  or  albinism. 

In  selecting  b:rdB  to  breed  from  I  should  prefer  a  two-year- 
old  cock,  and  both  should  be  lively  and  well.  March  is  a  good 
month  to  pair  them ;  but  if  you  have  convenience  to  keep  them 
from  severe  cold  they  may  often  be  paired  earlier  with  success. 

It  is  best  to  put  the  cock  in  the  breeding  cage  first,  and  let 
him  get  acquainted  with  his  new  abode,  so  that  he  may  be  master 
of  his  future  house.  He  may  receive  a  small  quantity  of  hemp- 
seed  to  excite  him,  and  when  the  hen  is  turned  in,  commence  at 
once  to  feed  with  bread,  egg,  and  mawseed  in  the  side-pan,  or 
some  such  nutritious  food  as  you  desire  them  to  rear  their  young 
on.  When  two  hens  are  to  be  put  in  one  cage,  to  one  cock,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  have  been  previously  acquainted  by 
having  been  kept  in  the  same  cage  ;  this  may  prevent  after- 
quarrels. 

In  a  room  or  aviary  one  cock  is  sufficient  for  four  liens  ;  and 
it  is  better  not  to  have  two  cocks  unless  it  is  large. 

When  the  hen  is  about  to  lay,  which  may  be  judged  by  her 
appearance  and  the  advanced  state  of  her  nest,  it  is  well  to  mix 
a  little  moist  sugar  in  their  soft  food,  which,  acting  as  a  gentle 
purgative,  may  assist  the  hen  in  laying  and  prevent  her  being 
egg-bound — a  complaint  that  kills  many  young  hens  in  cold 
weather.  Apiece  of  cuttlefish  bone,  or  mortar  with  a  little  salt 
in  it,  is  also  useful  at  this  time  for  the  birds  to  peck ;  and  I 
chop  up  the  shell  along  with  the  hard-boiled  egg. 

Pretty  of  green  food,  as  chickweed  and  groundsel,  are  much 
relished  by  the  birds,  and  they  feed  their  young  largely  on  it ; 
but  it  should  be  fresh,  as  stale  green  meat  i»  thought  to  be 
injurious. 

The  hen  Canary  usually  lays  from  four  to  seven  eggs  on  as 
many  succe§sive  dayB,  and  incubates  thirteen  or  fourteen  days. 
Some  fanciers  remove  the  eggs  as  laid,  substituting  a  bone  or 
ivory  egg  till  all  are  laid,  keeping  the  eggs  in  a  cool  and  lafe 
place,  and  returning  them  when  the  hen  ceases  to  lay.  This  is 
very  necessary  if  the  cock  is  inclined  to  be  mischievoui,  in  which 
case  he  should  be  removed,  or  placed  in  the  compartment  of  the 
cage  when  the  eggs  are  put  into  the  nest.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  hatching  all  the  young  at  one  tin  e,  so  that  they 
obtain  an  equal  share  of  food,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  birds  are  in  an  artificial  state;  and  though  it  is  alwayB  best 
to  leave  them  to  their  own  instincts  as  much  as  possible,  yet 
their  being  confined  so  close  to  their  nest,  they  visit  it  oftener 
than  they  would  do  if  flying  at  liberty  and  having  to  search  for 
their  food.  Thus  it  is  that  the  cock  will  sometimes  be  too 
officious  and  meddling,  and  his  fondness  for  eggs  may  take  an 
unnatural  turn,  or  the  hen  may  be  induced  to  sit  before  she  has 
finished  laying — irregularities  that  would  not  be  likely  to  occur 
in  a  state  of  nature.  The  advisability  of  careful  watchfulness  is 
therefore  apparent,  and  the  fancier  must  uie  his  own  judgment 
in   each  case,  remembering  that   if  all  goes    on    properly,  the 


less  he  interrupts  them  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of  his 
success. 

When  the  young  are  expected,  let  the  old  birds  have  a  plen- 
tiful Eupply  of  soft  food  and  green  meat  once,  at  least,  or  better, 
twice  a-day.  If  given  overnight  they  can  get  it  early  in  the 
morning.  There  is  rarely  much  trouble  about  the  lieu  feeding 
her  young  ones ;  but  I  have  had  cases  in  which  the  hens  have 
eat  close  on  the  young  and  starved  them  to  death,  never  pre- 
tending to  feed  them,  and  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  advice  when 
the  natural  instinct  fails;  but  I  consider  it  of  rare  occuirence,  and 
only  happens  to  such  birds  as  have,  perhaps,  sat  on  unproductive 
eggs  a  season  or  two,  and  never  had  any  young  ones  to  feed, 
'lhese  birds  are  often  excellent  incubators.  I  do  not  call  to 
mind  that  I  ever  had  a  young  hen  refuse  to  feed  her  nestlings  ; 
all  I  can  advise  if  the  hen  does  not  feed  the  young,  which  may 
be  seen  by  examining  their  throats  if  they  contain  any  food  or 
not,  iB  to  drive  her  off  the  nest  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or 
oftener,  that  she  may  feast  on  the  good  things  provided,  and 
when  she  returns  be  tempted  to  feed  by  seeing  the  little  gaping 
mouths  in  her  nest  and  hearing  thir  faint  cries.  If  once  she 
begins  to  feed  she  will  generally  continue. 

A  young  cock  may  sometimes  be  too  affectionate,  and  even 
eat  the  beak  which  he  ought  to  fill ;  but  a  cock  that  has  once 
reared  young  ones,  will  frequently  feed  all  those  that  cry  to  him, 
though  there  is  much  difference  in  the  dispositions  of  different 
birds. 

When  the  young  leave  the  nest,  and  the  hen  commences 
building  again,  she  should  be  watched,  if  in  a  cage,  that  she 
does  not  pick  them  to  line  her  new  nest;  for  as  she  has  no  reason 
to  understand  that  it  hurts  them,  her  instinct  only  prompting 
her  to  carry  any  soft  substance  to  her  nest,  consequently,  if 
they  are  not  placed  in  the  compartment  so  that  they  can  be 
fed  through  the  wires,  they  may  be  much  disfigured.  Where 
they  have  plenty  of  room  but  little  danger  exists. — P>.  P.  Bbent. 


CHEAP  SUGAR  FOR  FEEDING  BEES. 

Feeding}  bees  last  summer  I  sent  for  some  crushed  white 
lump  sugar,  but  found  my  grocer  had  sent  me  some  of  tb» 
enclosed  at  Bd.  per  lb.  As  I  live  some  miles  from  the  town  I 
was  obliged  to  use  it,  and  find  it  a  very  pure  sugar — if  anything, 
purer  than  loaf  sugar.  I  fed  my  bees  last  winter  entirely  on  it, 
and  find  it  makes  a  very  fine  and  clear  bj  rup. — A.  W. 

[The  Bugar  which  accompanied  this  letter  is  a  very  good  sample 
of  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "crushed  lump."  Although 
it  differs  in  appearance  from  pounded  lump  sugar,  it  is  in  other 
respects  identical  with  it,  and  is,  therefore,  equally  well  adapted 
for  bee-food.] 


EARLY  POLLEN  GATHERING. 

Thtjbsday,  the  30th  of  January,  was  with  us  one  of  those 
beautiful  mild  "  pet  days,"  with  the  thermometer  about  50% 
which  sometimes  appear  like  "  a  green  oasis  in  the  desert "  of 
winter,  agreeable  to  all  as  the  harbinger  of  spring,  and  peculiarly 
so  to  the  bee-keeper  to  visit  his  apiary  resounding  with  sweet 
melody,  and  note  from  hive  to  hive  with  satisfaction  the  gambols 
of  his  favourites,  and  their  busy  stir  removing  the  dead  and 
debris,  speaking  emphatically  of  live  queens  and  prospective 
success. 

Taken  rather  by  surprise  to  notice  within  a  few  minutes  to 
five  that  afternoon  brisk  arrivals  and  departures  from  the  frame- 
hive,  to  which  I  made  the  ineffectual  attempt  of  introducing  the 
Devon  hybrid  queen,  first  suspected  pilfering  ;  but  there  was  a 
something  in  the  whir  of  the  arrivals  that  sounded  somewhat  of 
summer  lading!,  and  prompted  a  minute  scrutiny,  when,  lo  * 
their  baskets  sparingly  loaded  with  dark-coloured  pollen.  My 
next  lurmise,  Could  the  Devon  monarch  have  after  all  sup- 
plauted  her  native  rival,  and  was  thus  impelling  her  Scotch 
subjects  in  forgetfulness  of  their  "canniness  "  to  issue  forth  in 
bleak  January  to  cater  for  her  young  fry  ?  This  supposition 
was  strengthened  by  observing  a  perfect  stillness  in  the  hive  on 
either  side,  subsequently  weakened  by  witnessing  a  like  pro- 
ceeding going  on  in  a  different  part  of  the  apiary  the  same  after- 
noon in  one  of  the  hives  of  my  poor  "  beat-outs." 

By  being  in  a  position  to  report  pollen-gathering  last  spriDg, 
on  the  3rd  of  February,  I  quite  astonished  "  A  North  Stap- 
fohdshiee  Bee-kekpek,"  as  well  as   Colonel   Newnmu,   who 
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learned  with  surprise  that  wo  northcners  liad  nearly  a  forhiight  s 
start  of  his  salubrious  Cheltenham.  At  the  same  time  I  ex- 
presssd  the  opinion  that  "  one  hive  suspected  being  so  employed 
for  eight,  or  ten  days  previously,  from  the  business-like  air  with 
which  they  set  out  late  in  the  afternoon,"  which  this  season's 
procedure  has  confirmed.  From  the  dark-coloured  substance  not 
being  so  easily  detected,  the  late  labour  affords  the  best  cue  to 
its  discovery.  The  term  pollen  to  be  here  received  not  in  its 
horticultural  but  apicultural  sense,  as  on  the  30th  ult.  we  had 
only  a  few  aconites  in  bloom  unheeded  ;  our  bees  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood being  in  my  opinion  indebted  for  their  earliest  supply 
to  Hi  :  exudations  from  the  swelling  buds  of  the  plane  tree. — 
A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper. 


THE   CROSS  BETWEEN  ENGLISH  AND 
LIGURIAN   BEES. 

Do  the  half-bred  bees  resemble  most  in  their  habits,  in 
colour,  and  in  general  appearance,  their  English  or  their  foreign 
parents  ? 

Do  they  always  present  a  perceptible  combination  of  the  two 
tribes,  or  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  ancestors  on 
one  side  ever  cancelled  or  made  to  lie  in  abeyance  ? 

Have  they  been  bred  both  from  Ligurian  queens  crossed  with 
English  drones,  and  from  English  mothers  and  Ligurian  fathers  ? 
and  if  so,  do  the  half-bred  bees,  the  produce  of  female  Liguriana, 
differ  from  the  bees  whose  sires  were  of  that  kind,  and  whose 
progenitors  on  the  female  side  were  of  our  English  black  breed  ? 
— W.  H. 

[We  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  with  these  hybrids  to 
reply  fully  and  dogmatically  to  the  various  inquiries  of  our  cor- 
respondent. We  believe  that  the  worker  offspring  of  a  hybrid- 
ised queen  bee  will  generally  be  found  to  vary  very  consider- 
ably in  appearance.  Some  do  not  ditfer  perceptibly  from  pure 
Lignrians,  whilst  others  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
common  species,  and  in  the  remainder  are  frequently  to  be 
found  every  intermediate  shade  between  the  two.  Mr.  Fox, 
and  "A  North  Lancashire  Bee-keepee"  (possibly  also  "A 
Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper"  may  be  added  to  the  list,  since 
we  believe  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  his  Devonshire  hybridised 
queen  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  native  Scotch  bees)  possess 
black  queens  which  have  been  fecundated  by  Ligurian  drones. 
Probably  one  of  them  may  be  kind  enough  to  reply  more  fully 
to  the  above  queries.] 


APIARIAN  NOTES.— No.  XV. 
my  apiary  IN  1861  {continued). 

No.  10. — As  previously  mentioned,  this  straw  hive,  kept 
through  the  winter  and  miserably  weak  in  spring,  was  destroyed. 
Four  of  the  largest  combs  were  at  first  fixed  in  Langstroth- 
franies  ;  subsequently,  with  a  fine  queen  and  a  very  small  number 
of  bees,  were  added  to  the  combs  of  the  driven  hive  No.  6, 
under  which  name  it  is  now  known. 

Of  No.  6  I  need  only  say,  that  when  this  was  accomplished 
the  bees  were  far  from  being  capable  of  covering  the  whole  of 
the  very  large  quantity  of  brood,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  must  have  been  sacrificed  if  more  nurses  and  heat-sustainers 
could  not  be  obtained.  This  desideratum  was  attained  by 
transposing  this  hive  with  No.  11,  a  newly-stocked  Lsngstroth- 
box,  by  which  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  No.  11 
was  obtained.  This  evil  was  rectified,  and  the  proper  balance 
of  numbers  given,  by  reshifting  the  two  hives  and  returning 
them  to  their  original  positions  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  young 
bees  fast  hatching  from  the  cells  helping  to  sustain  a  fair  equi- 
librium. From  this  hive,  which  I  did  not  allow  to  throw  off  a 
natural  swarm,  I  occasionally  removed  full  frames  of  brood  and 
honeycomb,  and  on  one  occasion  deprived  it  of  nearly  all  its 
inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  other  artificial  stocks ; 
nevertheless,  in  the  autumn  it  was  exceedingly  strong  in  bees, 
and  almost  entirely  filled  with  sealed  honey,  besides  affording  me 
a  small  quantity  for  the  table. 

No.  10  fiaving  ceased  to  exist,  its  place  and  number  in  my 
apiary  was  soon  awarded  to  a  successor ;  the  history  of  which 
must  now  be  told.  Its  first  appearance  on  any  stage  was  a  very 
insignificant  one.  On  May,  the  lath,  the  day  following  the 
transference  of  the  comb3  of  No.  6  into  the  Laugstrotli  frame- 


hive,  I  chose  from  it  one  of  the  most  favourable-looking 
brood-combs,  and,  after  brushing  oil'  all  the  bees,  placed  it  in  a 
small  four-frame  box,  styled  by  Langstroth  a  "nucleus."  Add- 
in"  three  frames  containing  a  little  empty  comb,  I  removed  from 
its  stand  to  another  part  of  the  garden  a  Btraw  hive  (No.  12), 
when  a  good  many  bees  were  out,  setting  the  nucleus  (No.  10) 
in  its  place.  Though  at  first  very  excited  and  uneasy,  the  be- 
wildered bees  at  length  began  to  cluster  about  the  brood-comb, 
and  on  the  21st,  three  days  afterwards,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  a  royal  cell  in  a  state  of  considerable  progress.  I  may 
hero  mention  that  it  is  not  considered  good  practice  to  brush  off 
the  bees  which  are  attached  to  the  comb  ;  but,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  queen  is  not  among  them,  to  transfer  them,  as 
little  disturbed  as  possible,  into  the  queen-raising  nucleus.  But 
in  the  present  instance  the  plan  adopted  succeeded  well.  On 
the  22nd  I  received  a  present  from  Mr.  Woodbury  of  an  unim- 
pregnated  Ligurian  queen,  one  which  hardly  reached  his  stan- 
dard as  to  appearance,  and  which  also  exhibited  some  little  sign 
of  a  defect  in  its  wings.  She  was  confined  in  a  small,  perforated 
zinc,  queen-box,  which  was  fixed  among  the  combs,  and  was 
liberated  the  following  day.  On  inspection  a  few  days  after 
I  found  several  additional  royal  cells  in  various  stages  of  pro- 
gress. At  first  I  imagined  the  queen  must  have  been  destroyed, 
but  soon  discovered  her  racing  over  the  combs,  the  bees  paying 
her  little  or  no  attention.  The  deformity  in  her  wings  was  now 
much  more  discernible,  and  considering  that  she  could  never 
become  impregnated  owing  to  her  inability  to  fly,  I  judged  it 
best  to  destroy  her. 

A  fine  young  queen  emerged  from  her  cell  on  June  3rd,  and 
quickly  destroyed  the  inmates  of  the  remaining  royal  cells. 

On  June  19th,  having  laid  a  considerable  number  of  eggs,  she 
was  removed  from  No.  10  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  stock, 
No.  13,  from  which  all  the  bees  had  been  driven  to  form  an 
artificial  swarm.  The  indefatigable  bees  of  No.  10  on  discover- 
ing their  loss  immediately  took  steps  to  repair  it,  and  from  the 
eggs  laid  by  the  queen,  whose  reign  over  them  had  been  so 
limited,  they  selected  two,  which  were  duly  provided  with  the 
necessary  food  and  apartments.  But  these  were  not  destined  to 
arrive  at  maturity;  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Woodbury,  presented 
me  with  two  Ligurian  royal  cells — supernumeraries  from  one  of 
his  queen-raising  hives.  I,  therefore,  cut  out  the  two  from 
No.  10,  and  substituted  those  of  Ligurian  origin  ;  believing  that, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Ligurian  drones  in  my  apiary,  I 
should  thereby  improve  my  stock. 

On  July  5th  a  fine  Ligurian  queen  being  at  liberty,  the  frames 
were  transferred  into  a  full-sized  Langstroth-box,  and  other 
frames  with  combs  were  added.  The  offspring  of  this  queen  are 
to  all  appearance  perfect.  Liguvians,  and  the  hive  promised  to 
become  a  first-rate  stock  ;  but  late  in  the  autumn,  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  during  some  manipulations,  more  from  motives 
of  curiosity  than  necessity,  the  Ligurian  mother's  life  was  sacri- 
ficed, as  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  her  on  several  inspec- 
tions. The  bees  are  still  numerous,  and  in  themselves  do  not 
exhibit  any  sign  of  being  queenless.  On  some  fine  warm  day  I 
hope  to  have  another  careful  search,  and  if  she  is  not  to  be 
found  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  this 
excellent  stock. 

No.  11.— At  the  time  of  the  April  inspection  previously 
mentioned,  this  was  a  strong  stock  in  a  common  stiaw  hive 
located  in  my  town  garden.  Having,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Woodbury,  beer,  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  Langstroth's 
admirable  work,  I  resolved,  after  well  considering  the  subject, 
to  adopt  his  principles,  both  as  to  hives  and  general  manage- 
ment. I  was  also  anxious  to  possess  so  valuable  a  work,  and 
was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  copy  through  Mr.  A.  Neighbour. 
I  hear  the  book  is  at  present  out  of  print,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  not  be  the  case  very  long,  as  it  is  a  first-rate  pro- 
duction of  a  first-rate  bee-ma'ter. 

Some  modifications  as  to  dimensions  and  other  minor  par- 
ticulars better  calculated  to  suit  our  climate  and  honey  capa- 
bilities, were  deemed  necessary ;  and  when,  after  due  con- 
sideration decided  on,  have  been  adopted  without  any  material 
alteration  in  all  the  boxes  I  have  had  made.  The  chief  ruling 
principle  in  the  system  is  that  of  bar-hives  generally — viz.,  that 
every  frame  shall  fit  equally  well  any  situation  in  any  hive. 
The  internal  capacity  and  form  of  the  boxes  may  vary  as  suits 
the  fancy  or  district  of  each  proprietor.  I  have  nine  of  these 
hives  at  this  time,  all  stocked  by  artificial  swarms,  or  by  trans- 
ference of  combs  and  bees  from  straw  hives,  during  last  summer 
and  autumn. 
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No.  11  was  the  first  experimented  with.  On  May  4th  I 
drove  out  all  the  inmates  of  the  straw  skep,  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  the  empty  hive  on  their  proper  stand  while  the  combs 
were  carefully  cut  out,  fitted  to  the  trainee,  and  kept  temporarily 
in  place  with  small  strips  of  wood  and  lead  wire.  When  the 
combs  were  bent,  they  were  straightened  by  holding  near  the  fire 
for  a  short  time,  and  placing  between  two  boards  with  a  small 
weight  on  top  until  sufficiently  cool.  Where  too  thick  to  allow 
the  frames  to  approximate  close  enough,  the  surfaces  were  pared 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Only  six  or  seven  frames  could  be  furnished 
with  the  combs  cut  out  from  No.  11 ;  but  small  pieces  of 
empty  comb  were  attached  to  the  remainder,  making  ten  in  all. 
When  arranged  to  my  satisfaction,  or  as  well  as  the  inequalities 
of  the  combs  would  allow,  the  box  was  placed  on  the  usual 
stand  ;  by  a  smart  rap  or  two  the  bees  were  dislodged  from 
their  temporary  position  in  the  straw  hive,  and  falling  on  the 
tops  of  the  frames  quickly  found  their  way  down  among  the 
combs,  delighted  to  return  to  their  old  but  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated quarters.  The  cover  was  put  on,  and  they  were  left  to 
their  own  devices.  The  next  day  the  combs  were  found  to  be 
firmly  attached  to  the  frames,  the  wires  and  other  extraneous 
supports  were  removed,  and  a  little  more  paring  was  necessary 
where  I  he  surfaces  were  united  to  each  other.  For  several  days 
subsequently  a  little  attention  was  requisite  before  the  combs, 
which  had  been  very  thick  at  the  edges,  and  rather  irregular  in 
their  old  hive,  could  be  reduced,  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  straight 
in  the  frames,  and  of  manageable  thickness. 

From  this  Btock  several  frames  full  of  brood,  as  well  as  many 
adult  bees,  were  removed  for  the  purpose  of  making  and 
strengthening  artificial  swarms.  Two  supers  of  the  prirnest 
honeycomb,  weighing  24  lbs.  nett,  also  fell  to  my  share. — 
S.  Bevan  Fox,  Exeter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Taylor,  were  probably  owing  to  their  feeding  bees  with  strongly- 
flavoured  compounds,  in  which  the  delicate  change  effected  by 
the  secretions  of  their  little  labourers  would,  of  course,  be 
entirely  imperceptible.  It  has  long  been  held  altogether  im- 
possible to  "  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,"  and  we  need 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  bees  have  failed  in  making  honey 
either  frcm  sugared  ale  or  from  sweetwort. — A  Detohshtee 
Bee-keepee. 

[Such  a  demonstration  would  be  quite  conclusive.  If  an  arti- 
ficial swarm  be  formed  and  be  confined  in  a  room  having  access 
to  nothing  but  simple  syrup  formed  of  lump  sugar  and  water, 
and  out  of  this  the  bees  form  their  combs  and  fill  them  with 
honey,  then  we  shall  consider  their  power  to  form  honey  from 
sugar  clearly  proved,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  pleased  to  have 
elicited  the  truth  on  this  disputed  point.  The  quotation  from 
Professor  Johnston's  "  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,"  does  not 
prove  the  fact,  he  merely  says  that  it  may  be  so. — Eds  ] 


THE  CHEMISTRY   OF    HONEY. 

u  Honey  is  formed  or  naturally  deposited  in  the  nectaries  of  flowers 
an  1  is  extracted  from  tliem  by  the  working  bees  ;  they  deposit  it  in  their 
crop  or  honey-bag,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  from 
this  receptacle  they  disgorge  it  again  when  they  return  to  the  hive.  In 
the  interval  it  is  probably  somewhat  altered  by  admixture  with  the  liquids 
which  are  secreted  in  the  mouth  and  crop  of  the  insect,  so  that  the  honey 
we  extract  from  the  hive  may  not  be  exactly  the  same  chemical  condition 
as  when  it  was  sucked  up  from  the  flowers  by  the  laborious  bee." — John- 
ston's Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 

I  begket  that  the  Editors  of  The  Journal  op  Hoeticultl-ee 
should  have  declined  being  umpires  in  the  matter  of  the  unmis- 
takeable  change  which  takes  place  in  simple  syrup  during  its 
sojourn  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee.  My  experiment  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  one  from  which  the  possibility  of  error  would 
have  been  excluded ;  and  I  now  give  the  particulars  of  it  in  the 
hope  that  the  Editors  will  either  reconsider  their  decision,  or 
name  some  other  tribunal  to  which  the  question  may  be  referred. 

I  have  an  artificial  swarm  made  so  late  as  the  9lh  of  last 
August,  after  the  honey-harvest  here  was  entirely  over,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  large  quantity  of  simple  syrup,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  fabricated  such  combs  as  they  possess.  It  is  one  of  these 
new  combs,  which  being  themselves  made  from  lump  sugar  alone, 
and,  never  having  had  any  stored  in  them,  must  necessarily  be  per- 
fectly free  from  the  "  reek  "  of  this  latter  substance,  that  I  again 
offer  to  submit  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  Editors  of  the  Journal 
of  Hoeticultube,  or  such  other  competent  tribunal  as  they 
may  point  out. 

Having,  therefore,  offered  most  conclusively  to  prove  my  own 
case,  I  now  challenge  any  bee-keeper  to  prove  the  converse  of  my 
proposition  by  producing  a  piece  of  comb  in  which  simple  syrup 
— i.e.,  lump  sugar  and  water  only,  has  been  stored  and  sealed  by 
bees,  and  in  which  the  syrup  remains  in  every  respect  unaltered. 
To  any  one  who  can  do  this  I  will  at  once  present  a  good  stock 
of  Ligurian  bees. 

That  I  have  not  pronounced  an  opinion  on  this  point  without 
sufficient  warrant,  will,  I  think,  be  evident  when  I  state  that 
during  the  last  two  years  I  have  administered  to  my  bees  about 
half  a  ton  of  simple  syrup  which  I  have  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  tasting  both  before  and  after  it  was  deposiled  in  the 
combs,  and  have  invariably  found  that  it  underwent  a  very 
marked  change  in  the  stomach  oi  the  bee.  In  fact,  whether 
placed  in  old  combs  or  in  new  ones,  it  never  failed  to  manifest 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  true  honey. 

The  mistaken  ideas  on  this  point  which  have  been  promul- 
gated by   such  high  practical  authorities  as  Dr.  Bevan  and  Mr. 


BEES  IN   THE   EAST  INDIES. 

How  does  it  happen  that  wax  in  our  hives  melts  at  a  tem- 
perature just  above  100°,  whereas  in  the  centre  of  Hindostan, 
where  the  temperature  of  the  air  often  is  higher,  the  combs  of 
wild  bees  remain  unsoftened? — Sahib. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  the  melting-point  of  the  wax  prepared 
by  the  wild  bees  of  Hindostan  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
the  wax  prepared  by  European  bees.  This  is  only  one  among 
a  thousand  instances  of  animals  adapting  their  surroundings  to 
circumstances,  and  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which  their  pro- 
ceedings approximate  to  the  proceedings  of  man  to  secure  a 
similar  object ;  for  more  shellac  is  put  into  sealing-wax  for  East 
Indian  correspondence  to  render  it  harder — that  is,  to  render  it 
less  liable  to  melt. 

The  bees  of  Hindostan,  moreover,  adopt-  other  modes  of  keep- 
ing their  combs  from  melting.  They  never  constiuct  them  in  a 
hollow  tree,  or  in  a  cavity  of  a  rock,  but  on  the  shady  side  of  a 
rock,  and  under  a  projection  of  it  that  increases  the  shade  and 
shelters  the  comb  from  rains,  so  that  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  thus  is  kept  as  cool  as  the  climate  will  permit. 

The  bees  of  Hindostan  are  far  more  vindictive  and  fierce  than 
their  European  relations,  and  charge  without  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation given  them,  in  hosts  upon  any  one  who  approaches 
their  place  of  suspension.  The  native  boatmen,  naked  as  they 
are,  are  marvellously  on  the  alert  to  save  themselves  from  such 
attacks.  Their  bugerows  and  other  river  craft  go  most  tediously 
slow,  so  the  boatmen  always  have  thick  woollen  clothes  at  hand, 
with  which  they  closely  envelope  themselves  whenever  assailed 
by  these  direful  insects. 

"  Direful  "  is  not  too  strong  a  term,  for  we  know  of  more  than 
one  death  being  occasioned  by  their  stings,  not  only  to  animals 
but  to  men.  One  such  death  occurred  near  Jubbulpore  to  one 
of  the  civil  engineers  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway. 
Two  of  them,  named  Armstrong  and  Bonnington,  were  surveying, 
and  in  their  progress  came  near  to  a  bee  colony  on  the  Marble 
Rocks.  The  charge  of  the  bees  was  instantaneous,  and  the 
engineers  fled  for  shelter  to  the  Nerbuddah  River  which  was  at 
hand  ;  Armstrong,  by  swimming  and  diving,  escaped  with  little 
injury,  but  Bonnington,  who  could  not  swim,  was  so  severely 
stung  about  the  head  as  to  die  in  consequence.] 


EFFECTS   OF  INTEEBEEEDING. 

Will  "B.  &  W."  kindly  state  if  the  "  increased  activity  "  of 
which  he  speaks  in  page  3G8  docs  not  take  place  almost  imme- 
diately upon  removing  bees  to  or  from  a  distance,  and  long 
before  the  issue  of  a  swarm  warrants  the  apiarian  in  believing 
that  any  infusion  of  "new  blood"  has  actually  been  effected? 
Also  why  he  does  "  not  think  that  a  mere  removal  from  one 
locality  to  another  can  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  account  for  this 
increased  activity,"  when  all  the  evil  effects  of  the  only  undoubted 
case  of  interbreeding  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  have, 
according  to  his  own  showing,  been  completely  and  entirely 
averted  merely  by  swarms  roving  to  and  from  distant  localities  ? 
— A  Devonshire  Bee-keepee. 

[In  reply  to  the  above  queries,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  increased  activity  apparently  takes  place  "  immediately 
upon  removing   bees   from   a  distance,"    which  I  attribute  to 
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change  of  elimato  or  pasturage,  or  both.  Moreover,  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  effects  of  cross-breeding  from  any 
facts  which  have  come  within  reach  of  my  own  experience.  As 
I  stated  at  page  368,  (<  this,  I  fear,  must  remain  open  to  specu- 
lation only,"  at  least  till  we  have  some  data  on  which  to  found 
a  "  belief ;"  and  yet  I  think  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  stated 
in  print,  that  hybridised  Anglo-Italian  bees  have  proved  them- 
selves in  every  respect  superior  to  the  pure  varieties  from  which 
they  sprung.*  I  venture  no  more,  however,  than  to  claim  it  as 
sn  open  question.  If  I  incline  to  the  belief  I  hare  stated,  it  is 
partly  because  I  see  no  reason  why  bees  should  be  an  exception 
to  the  rule  which  seems  to  prevail  throughout  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world  ;  and  partly  because  we  know  that  bees  do 
migrate  more  or  less  every  year  to  and  from  more  or  less  distant 
localities,  and  do  cross  blood  with  their  neighbours.  In  the 
case  of  the  bees  of  Tasmania,  where  thousands  of  swarms  have 
annually  for  forty  years  at  least  shifted  their  quarters  from  the 
plains  to  the  mountains,  changing  both  climate  and  pasturage, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  the  effects  of  their  interbreeding  as 
descendants  of  one  fami'y,  almost  tantamount  to  the  cross- 
breeding of  other  animals  which  have  descended  at  a  more  re- 
mote period  equally  from  "  one  blood." — B.  &,  W.] 


SUPER-POSING. 

I  whote  you  last  autumn  about  joining  my  Ligurians  with 
a  hive  of  common  bees,  and*not  receiving  a  very  favourable  reply 
as  to  the  result  to  be  obtained,  I  did  not  like  risking  my  Ligu- 
rians ;  but  having  two  old  common  hives  of  bees,  I  thought  I 
would  try  them,  as  the  straw  of  both  is  nearly  rotten.  So,  put- 
ting an  adapter-board  on  to  the  one  full  of  honeycomb  and  bees, 
I  set  the  other  one  full  of  comb  aud  bees,  but  very  little  honey, 
on  the  top  ;  then  gave  them  a  few  puffs  of  fungus  smoke  ; 
left  them  for  the  night,  but  found  the  next  morning  a  good  deal 
of  fighting  had  taken  place.  Then  came  off  a  few  cold  days,  when 
the  bees  never  showed  themselves  ;  but  when  a  few  warm  days 
came,  they  commenced  fighting  again,  and  a  good  many  dead  bees 
were  thrown  out;  but  I  could  not  find  a  queen  among  them, 
and  I  occasionally  took  the  top  hive  off  to  see  if  all  had  joined, 
when  I  found  bees  in  both  hives  ;  and  during  last  month  I 
looked  again,  and  still  found  they  had  not  joined,  and  on  Tues- 
day, the  4th  inst.,  being  a  very  fine  day  here  (South  Durham), 
most  of  my  bees  were  out,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  5th,  I  found 
the  dead  queen  on  the  alighting-board.  Since  then  we  have  had 
it  too  cold  to  look  into  them  to  see  if  they  have  now  joined, 
but  intend  doing  so  the  first  mild  day. 

Now,  as  to  super-posing.  If  any  (many)  of  your  correspon- 
dents are  right  and  many  wrong,  as  I  fancy,  had  I  have  made 
the  opening  between  the  two  hives  larger,  and  joined  them 
sooner  during  warm  weather,  and  the  top  hive  having  a  good 
supply  of  honey  and  comb  as  the  cold  weather  came  on,  they 
would  have  gone  up.  But  if  both  hives  be  left  till  summer  they 
will,  I  think,  make  the  bottom  hive  their  breeding-place,  and 
store  in  the  top  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  a  little  warmer 
I  will  look  at  them,  and  let  you  know  the  result.  But  I  am 
told  by  a  very  old  bee-keeper  that  had  I  put  the  two  hives  toge- 
ther— that  is,  the  two  bottoms,  leaving  a  place  between  to  go  in 
and  out,  giving  a  few  pwffs,  and  letting  the  hive  I  wanted  them 
to  go  into  be  at  top,  that  they  would  have  soon  have  done  so 
without  fighting ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  try  this  plau  another 
time. — A.  W. 

[Our  correspondent's  story  brings  forcibly  to  our  recollection 
our  own  tragical  experience  in  super-posing,  which  has  caused 
this  operation  to  become  obsolete  in  our  apiary.  We  shall  be 
very  curious  as  to  the  results  of  the  experimen' — whether  one 
queen  still  survives  ;  aud  if  so,  in  what  hive  she  has  fixed  her 
abode.  However  this  may  turn  out,  we  feel  bound  to  admit 
that  our  northern  friends  have  placed  the  question  in  a  new 
light,  and  have  adduced  facts  which  had  they  before  onie  under 
our  notice  would  certainly  have  made  us  hesitate  before  express- 
ing so  decided  an  opinion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  left  unite  1 
during  the  next  summer  the  lower  will  becom1  ttie  stock-hive, 
as  stated  by  "  A.  W. ;"  but  this  is  not  exactly  the  point  in 
debate.     We  have  always  placed  the  inferior  hive  on  the  top, 

■*  The  production  ot  hybrids  between  two  different  species  or  varieties  of 
bees  is,  of  courss,  a  very  different  affair.  I  have,  indeed,  reas  n  to  believe  that 
these  hybrids  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  common  species.  Whether  they 
are  an  improvement  uu  the  Ligurians  is  very  doubtful,  and,  like  the  "  effects 
of  interbreeding"  may  well  bs  deemed  "an  open  question."— A  Devon- 
shire Bee-keepee. 


with  communication  through  a  two  or  three-inch  central  aper- 
ture, relying  that  the  bees  would  in  this  way  be  compelled  to 
unite  in  the  lower  one,  and  in  this  expectation  we  have  never  been 
disappointed.  We  are  now  told  by  our  northern  correspondents 
that  with  unrestricted  communication  (forming,  in  point  of 
fact,  but  one  hive,  and  aided,  possibly,  by  the  inferior  one  being 
at  the  bottom)  the  lower  hive  may  at  some  time  during  the 
winter  be  found  deserted  by  its  occupants,  and  removed  with- 
out difficulty.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  under  these  altered 
circumstances  the  result  would  bo  as  they  state,  owing  to  the 
instinct  which  impels  bees  to  congregate  during  winter  imme- 
diately below,  and  in  close  contact  with,  the  lower  edge  of  that 
part  of  their  combs  which  contains  sealed  honey,  contracting 
their  cluster  and  gradually  getting  nearer  the  top  of  the  hive  as 
their  store  diminishes  during  cold  weather,  but  immediately  ex- 
tending themselves  downwards  towards  the  entrance  when 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  a  few  hours'  milder  temperature. 

Having  thus  summed  up  the  conclusions,  which  we  think  are 
to  be  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  this  protracted  controversy,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  all  hasty  exp-essions  which  have 
transpired  may  be  considered  regretted  and  withdrawn.  In 
apiarian  science  we  may  be  well  assured  that  all  have  something 
to  learn,  and  however  we  may  differ  in  opinion,  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that  in  these  little  discussions  it  is  far 
nobler  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  truth  than  to 
contend  for  victory.] 


THE   COMMON    BEE    AND    NATIVE    BEE    AT 
MELBOURNE,  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  so  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  really  useful  little  creature.  It 
is  the  exception  to  find  them  located  either  with  the  farmer  or 
market-gardener,  instead  of  which  there  ought  scarcely  to  be 
a  garden  without  them.  Both  the  farmer  and  market-gardener 
appear  to  think  the  little  creatures  beneath  their  notice,  or 
that  they  are  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth ;  but  I  think 
I  can  prove  that  if  properly  attended  to  they  are  highly  remu- 
nerative. At  the  commencement  of  last  season  I  had  five  hives ; 
but,  from  some  cause  or  another,  one  of  them  did  not  swarm,  so 
the  increase  was  from  four  only,  and  from  these  and  the 
swarms  that  swarmed  again  were  thrown  off  the  large  number 
of  twenty-three  swarms.  Of  these,  three  got  away  and  one  stock 
died,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  stock  consists  of  twenty-four 
hives  (not  all  in  my  possession,  for  eight  were  given  away,  which 
increased  to  ten).  The  weight  of  honey,  taken  in  glasses  and 
boxes  from  the  tops  of  the  hives,  was  between  140  lbs.  and  150  lbs., 
which,  from  its  purity,  is  worth  double  the  price  of  that  taken 
from  the  hive  itself,  and  which  can  be  removed  without  disturbing 
the  hive  at  all. 

As  a  proof  of  what  each  will  do,  I  may  mention  that,  from  the 
hive  which  did  not  swarm,  I  took  from  the  top  40  lbs.  of  honey, 
and  I  suppose  the  hive  itself  weighs  40  lbs.  at  the  present  time. 
They  commenced  to  swarm  in  October.  On  the  4th  of  that  month 
three  swarms  came  off,  but  two  of  them  alighting  on  the  same 
bough,  joined  together  and  made  one.  These  were  put  in  a  hive, 
and  in  rather  less  than  six  weeks  had  swarmed  again,  and  I  took 
off  a  glass  containing  13  lbs.  of  honey.  The  profit  on  them  I 
calculate  thus  : — 


...  £15  0  0 
5  0  0 
3     0    0 


10  swarma  at  30s 

5  do.  at  20s 

4  do.,  at  15s.         

3  got  away 
1  died 

23 
140  lbs  of  honey,  at  Is.  M. 


This,  of  course,  is  supposing  the  swarms  were  sold  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  summer  ;  but  if  they  were  sold  earlier,  there  would  not 
he  so  much  honey — say  by  one-half.  Possibly  through  the  winter 
two  or  three  hives  might  die;  then,  too,  as  bets  increased,  both 
swarms  and  honey  would  fall  in  value  ;  but  even  supposing  they 
did  to  half  what  I  have  reckoned  them  at,  there  is  still  left  a 
very  good  inducement  for  their  cultivation.  1  am  quite  certain 
tint  if  they  were  properly  attended  to  there  might  be  tons  of 
honey  exported  every  year.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  bees 
require  no  attention  ;  although  it  is  not  much,  they  do  vequirf 
some,  and  they  will  not  thrive  unless  that  attention  is  paid  tliem 
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They  should  be  put  in  good  hives,  and  placed  in  a  suitable 
situation.  Till  lately,  and  even  now  it  is  thought  by  some  that 
anything  is  good  enough  to  put  them  in,  and  ten  to  one  if  you 
see  them  in  the  country  you  will  find  them  in  an  empty  gin  case. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  at  a  place  where  bets  were  kept,  but  a  com- 
plaint was  made  that  they  did  no  good.  I  asked  to  see  them, 
and  there  was  the  gin  case,  with  the  bees  going  in  and  out,  but 
very  sluggishly ;  and  well  they  might  appear  so,  for  on  turning 
it  up  I  found  it  to  be  in  a  very  dirty  condition— one  was  occu- 
pied by  the  bees,  while  a  very  fine  spider  had  domesticated  itself 
iu  the 'other.  I  cut  the  box  in  two,  cleaned  the  bottom-board, 
and  placed  it  on  the  stand  again.  They  are  more  easily  managed 
at  swarming  time  than  is  generally  imagined.  Being  engaged 
during  the  day  in  Melbourne,  I  could  not  attend  to  them  myself, 
and  so  left  them  very  much  to  the  care  of  the  servant.  They 
can  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another  with  the  greatest 
ease.  When  the  John  Williams  was  last  here,  I  gave  Mr. 
Buzacot  a  hive,  which  he  took  on  to  Sydney,  with  the  view  of 
getting  them  on  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He  wrote  to  say 
they  got  to  Sydney  all  right.  It  is  his  intention  next  year, 
when  the  vessel  visits  that  port,  to  send  some  on  to  the  islands, 
and  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  experiment  will  be  suc- 
cessful. I  have  heard  it  said  that  bees  do  not  thrive  on  the  sea 
coast,  but  the  above  results  having  been  experienced  in  Brighton 
fully  disproves  such  an  idea.  In  conclusion,  I  would  take  this 
opp'ortunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Acclimatisation 
Society  to 'the  native  bee— a  small  insect,  I  understand,  about 
the  size  of  the  common  gnat,  stingless,  and  collects  a  good 
quantity  of  honey.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  domesticate  them.  During  the  coming  summer  I  in- 
tend, if  possible,  to  procure  some,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  of 
others  making  the  attempt.  The  natives  can  easily  track  them, 
and  for  a  consideration  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  supply 
them.— E.  Baines. — {Melbourne  Argus.) 

[We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers  furnishing  us  with 
more  information  concerning  these  Australian  stingless  bees, 
which  we  also  wish  merchants  trading  thither  would  take  steps 
for  importing  into  this  country. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


'The  Poultry  Book  for 
i  will  find  useful. 


Cod  Livee  Oil  fob  Dogs.— Possibly  son.e  of  your  readers 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  efficacy  of  cod  liver  oil  as  an  alterative 
and  strengthening  medicine  for  dogs,  given  once  or  twice  a-day, 
in  doses  from  one  table-spoonful,  according  to  size  and  age  ;  it 
works  wonders  in  weakly  puppies,  wasting  of  flesh,  and  indeed 
in  debility  of  any  nature.  Give  the  oil  either  mixed  with  milk 
or  broth  or  alter  feeding.  Son.e  dogs  will  lick  it  up  greedily, 
but  generally  they  seem  to  dislike  the  fla*  our. 


OTJfi,  LETTEE   BOX. 


iil  '. 
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ng  by  keeping  voor  roosting-place  and  nests  more  clear. 
D..   •"  ?.        ,J         .  .      >    i: .1.    ill*,    interior.    In 


can  have  free  by  post  from  onr  office, 
the  Many."     It  gives  much  information  which  yc 

Game  Hen  with  Swollen  Head  (C.  L  />.).-Shut  your  hen  up  in  a 
.arm  place,  feed  heron  soft  fund  and  stale  bread  soaked  in  ale,  wash  Iter 
head  wit,,  vinegar  and  cold  water,  an  I  give  her  trcqdent  doses  o.  ca-toroU. 

Legs  of  Gcldf.s-i.es.  illei,  Hambcrghs  {Green  Zeyj)  .-They  must  be 
blue ;  greeu  legs  would  insure  deteat. 

Bumble  Ffet  (  W  J  Gamrha,j).-VoW  Game  cock  has  this  affection  of 
hi. "fee"  it  Sill  occurs  in  old  girds  which  roost  onhigl.  perches,  andhave 
brick  floors  to  walk  and  fly  down  upon.  \\  e  know  of  no  remedy.  10  pre 
vent  the  disease  have  low  perches,  and  all  brick  or  stone  flooring  covued 
with  sand  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep. 
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the 
having  some 
flowers  of  sulphur  raise  1  in  the  limewash. 

Dividing  Fowl-house  lAmateur).-ll  is  impossible  to  divide t  a pen  (you 
call  it  a  house).  S  feet  lone,  so  as  to  be  healthfully  used  for  two  sets  of  fowls. 
You  must  build  another  similar  pen  in  front  of  the  present  and  ha re a  ran 
(communicating  with  each)  down  the  side  ot  the  wall  enc Iced  •  h  »  re. 
This  run  could  be  used  by  one  set  of  fowls  during  part  »r  ""L^J  *™ 
by  the  other  set  during  another  part  of  the  day.  Two  cotks  would  not 
agree. 

Incubators  ID.  B.).-We  do  not  advise  Canulo's  incubator  at  tins  season 
of  the  year.    It  is  very  successful  in  hatching,  but  a  cannot  -— 
we  think  any  ".ne  can  raisi 
and  the  nights  are  shorter. 

Corns  in  Feet  of  Aylesbury  Ducks  (A  Constant  Sulscrihtr\.-\t  your 
Ducks  are  kept  on  a  paved  or  bricked  floor  the  C°7>V,V™T,  no  real 
a-courted  for  If  the  corns  are  really  toted  on  the  feet  theie  is  no  real 
cureto  them;  but  if  they  be  only  just  appearing  touch  th«n  wtthej.  st.c^ 
andk.ep  the  birds  as  much  as  possi.  1-  on  grass.  A  Rouen  Ducks  bill 
should  resemble  exactly  that  of  the  wild  Duck. 

Sex  of   Goslings-Legs  of  White  Bastakb-Game  Cocks  Trimmei 
I.J.  J/.).— You  cannot  distinguish  the  sex  of  Geese  at 
White  Bantams  may  be  either  clean 
combed,  red  or  yellow  ears.     The  els  a 
If  white-legaed,  white  ear-lobes     " 
cocks  are  trimmed  before  they 
that  anything 

description,  are  very 
,..     Those  that  have  tte  large  lumi 
would  be  «  ell  to  kill.    For  those  that  are  lightly  affected 
mend  an  entire  change  of  diet.    Feed  them  entirely  on 
witli  anions  chopned  in  it,  and  a  little  black  peprer 

let  them  have  much  water.     Wash  their  heads  and  n ~ - 

water;  and  where  the  tongue  is  hard,  white,  and  homy,  trim 
a  pair  of  scissors.     Baily'S  pills  may  re  given   with  grr— 
house  where  they  roost  must  be  kept  clean. 


!  chickens  without  hens  till  the  weather  is  warmer 


Game  Cock  with  Nailiess  Toe  iA.  D.).— The  loss  of  the 
toe  would  not  be  u  disqualification  to  your  bird,  although  were  the  com- 
petition close,  it  would  tell  against  him".  If  the  toe  becomes  swollen  and 
deformed,  it  would  be  useless  to  exhibit  him. 

Spanish  Cock's  Face  Turned  Hed  \R.  C.).— The  face  of  a  Spanish 
cock  will  become  rosy  sometimes  in  very  cold  weather,  but  not  red.  There 
is  no  hope  that  a  red  face  in  an  adult  cock  will  ever  become  white. 

Blisters  on  Face  of  Spanish  Cock  {A'enest  Subscriber).— The  cases 
you  name  belong  to  a  very  common  disease  among  Spanish  fowls,  especially 
cocks.  The  cure  is  easy.  Dress  every  spot  with  compound  sulphur  oint- 
ment. While  they  exist  1  he  cocks  should  be  by  then. selves,  as  the  other 
bitds  pe-  k  the  stnes.  Wooden  floors  are  objectionable;  first,  because  a 
fowl's  foot  is  a] ways  kept  in  an  unnatural  position  from  the  unyielding 
nature  of  the  material ;  next,  because  they  cannot  scratch  on  it;  and, 
lastly,  because  it  is  always  damp  and  cold.  As  advertisers  say,  "  One  ex- 
periment will  prove  the  fact.'* 

Profitable  Poultry  Stock. —  Worcester  will  oblige  by  sending  his  name 
and  addicts  to  Mrs.  Band,  3,  Victoria  Stieet,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

Cochis-Cuina  Chicken's  Leg  Paralysed  [Xunqunm  Dormio). — We 
give  all  our  chi.  kens  strong  beer  at  this  time  of  year.  If  your  chickens  fast 
from  dark  till  daylight  it  is  too  long,  and  may  cause  cramp  or  any  other 
disorder.  It  is  si xieun  tours  fasting  against  eight  feeding.  Take  a  candle 
and  leed  every  night  at  eight  and  ten,  or  at  the  latter  hour  only.  It  will 
occupy  only  a  minute  or  two,  and  they  will  learn  to  look  lor  you  as  you  do 
for  your  dinner.  How  many  chickens  has  each  hen  ?  Discontinue  the 
canary-seed  and  rice. 

Poultry  Kekping  {A  Subscriber,  Wexford'.— Six  hens  are  not  too  many 
for  one  cock.  There  is  no  special  keeping  for  fowls  to  be  exhibited  more 
than  we  state,,  fully  in  Nos.  685  and  CSC,  which  you  can  have  fre*  by  post 
from  our  orfic1  for  eight  penny  postage  stamps.  Generous  diet  and  warmer 
weather  will  restore  your  Spanish  cock's  comb  to  its  natural  red  colour. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  incubators.  Two  or  three  Cochin-China  hens 
will  soon  furnish  you  with  a  broody  mother.    For  seven  penny  postage 


months  old. 

„,    feather-legged,  single  or  double 

legired  should  have  douhle  combs. 

...low-legged,  yellow  ear-lobes.  Game 

sent  to  shows, 'but  we  are  not  aware 

i  done  to  their  plumage. 

{A.  71.).—  Yonr  Turkeys,  from  yc 

we  would  recom- 

oft  fo  d,  o  tmeal 

1  w;th  it.     Do  not 

satis "and  mouths  with  vineear  and 

itage.  The 
e  them  strong  a.e. 
Size  of  Hives  and  Superb,  Advantages  of  Bar-hives.  Sc.  I A  Suffolk 
Subscriber).— I.  Thirteen  iDcl.es  square  by  6  inches  deep  inside,  is  a  good 
size  for  stock-boxes.  2.  We  prefer  supers  of  the  same  diam'  tit.  but  varying 
from  3  inches  or  4  inches  in  depth  to  the  full-sized  hive.  One  or  more  may 
be  required  according  to  the  season.  3.  The  best  communication  between 
the  stock-hive  and  a  super  is  formed  by  two  half-inch  slits  in  an  adapter 
near  the  sides,  as  long  and  as  w  ide  apart  a-  the  diameter  of  the  super  will 
permit,  i.  Among  the  advantages  of  bar-hives  (which  belong  a  so  to  a 
greater  extent  to  frame-hives)  are:-The  power  at  anytime  of  n  akmg  a 
thorough  examination  of  every  comb,  thereby  ascertaining  at  once  1 1  any- 
thing is  wrong,  am!  enabling  a  ran  edy  In  be  immediately  applied.  Weak 
stocks  mav  be  rapidiv  strengthened  by  inte  changing  one  or  move  empty 
combs  forbrocd-combs  from  a  strong  hive.  F  od  maybe  supp  led 
same  manner.  The  number  of  drones  may  he  limited  by 
a  small  portion  of  drone-comb,  and  substituting  worker- 
Economy  in  wax,  by  enabling  every  b' 
good  account.  Facility  in  n  akine  artificial 
apiarian  experiments.  Bars  should 
are  very  useful  in  supers.  When  a 
should  "be  severed  by  a  bent  knife. 


rker-tomb 


a  all  but 
in  its  pi  i^e. 
he  turned  to 
as  all  other 
Horn  front  to  back.  5.  Co  i  b-hars 
mmb  is  extracted,  the  side-attachments 
Complete  trames  are  prelersble  to  the 
side-slips  you  p  .mose,  and  should  be  ke|.t  three-eiehths  ot  an  incli  from  the 
top,  sides,  and  floor-bo  rd.  The  pla.  of  double  wood  with  a  space  between 
for  air  lias  olten  occurred  to  us,  and  although  we  have  never  tried  it  we  are 
disposed  to  think  it  a  good  one. 

Australian  Grass  Parroqcets— T.ove  Bi 
to  know  wheth.r  Aostialian  Grass  Pal  roquet 
country,  and  to  have  some  directions  foi  theit 
to  be  given  for  a  j.air.    Alio,  the  sane  infoir 


!  Birds. 


ught 


LONDON  MABKETS.— Febbttaby  17. 
POULTRY. 


As  the  time  of  rear  creep?  or,  th 
lack  of  quality  shows  that  Ihe 


Smaller  do. 
Chickens  . 
Ducklings. 


p'.v  of  poultry  diminishes,  and  the 
h  of  spring  is  not   without  its  in- 
perceptible  sle p  from  Ihe  pul.et  to  the  hi  d.     It 
gs,  but  it  has  gi  eat  effect  on  the  value.     The  end  of 
the  opening  of  Parliament  cause  a  slight  imptove- 
jnstqucntly,  in  prices. 

d.         >.    d  Each— ».  d.      t.    i. 

0   to    0    0     Grouse      0    0  to  0    0 

6    „     4    II      Fhea-ants     0    0    „  0    0 

0    „     3     6      Partridges   0    0   „  0    0 


i  Fowls    2 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


FEB.  25— MAKCH3,  1SG2. 


Pimelea  deeu  sata. 
Salvia  geanereBfiora. 
Hellehoms  lividus. 
Ctrimonarrthus  fragrans. 
Ac  icia  armata. 
Shrove  Sunday. 
Acacia  incarnata. 


Weather  near  London  in  1 
Barometer.       Thermom.    Wind. 


30.153-W.078 
30.106-80X86 
80.064     29.816 

29.785  -29.745 
20  600—29.532 
29.927—20.619 
20  850-29.540 


dCL>.  deg 
44  -34 

51  25 

52  37 
,  51  -36 
I     53-34 

52    40 
53-35 


S.W. 
S.W. 
N.W. 


Moon 

Rises     Boon's 

and  Sets     Age. 


Clo  ik 
befol'a 

Sua. 


MF.rKotini.ooY  of  the  Week. —  At  Chiswick.  from  observations  during  the  last  thirtv-nve  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  the«e  days  are  4S.3"  and  33.7'  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  04%  occurred'on  the  23th  in  1848;  and  the  lowest  cold,  IS', 
on  the  3rd  in  1S54.      During  the  period  120  days  were  flne,  and  on  100  rain  fell. 


MISTLETOE  PROPAGATION. 

VERY  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury there  seems  to  be 


■$&. 


a  mist  about  theMistle 
toe,  which  conies  lower 
down    and    rises    with 
^5Lj        ~;''     "~  a   t'de-ike   regularity. 

J  '  „,-       Five  a'id  twenty  years 

\i  jjf'i  .•■'     :•        ->'',(■    ,",;...  hack,  the   backbone  of 

-T-.  WmtU  the    gardening   of    all 

Europe  was  bent  down 
with  the  weight  of  the 
'  giy       art  and  practice  of  sow- 
'-.'--    }'f-"~:=~  ins  the  Mistletoe  seeds, 

of  propagating  the  Mis- 
tletoe from  a  budding-like  operation,  and  of  grafting  it 
exactly  as  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  grafted  ;  and  there 
was  then  a  nursery  not  far  from  the  heart  of  mid- 
England,  in  which  standard  Mistletoes  were  grafted, 
tied,  untied,  pruned,  trained,  and  sold  as  regularly  as 
any  branch  of  the  tr^de  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  car- 
ried on,  and  the  Oak  tree  was  full  of  Mistletoe.  The 
largest  specimen  on  that  tree  was  full  5  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  last  newest  member  who  was  elected  as  one  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  the 
owner  of  that  tree. 

I  say  our  books  and  backs  were  then  loaded  with 
accurate  accounts  of  all  that,  but  now  the  subject  is  as  if 
it  were  not,  and  there  is  yet  one  thing  at  least  about 
Mistletoe  which  will  be  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  if 
you  believe  what  comes  from  under  this  cloud  of  mist. 
Even  your  humble  servant  could  not  resist  the  spirit  of 
the  testimonies  to  what  was  true  of  Mistletoe;  and  I 
grafted,  budded,  and  sowed  Mistletoe  then,  and  put  it  all 
in  black  and  white,  of  course,  as  I  always  did  and  mean 
to  do  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

There  was  a  wave  in  the  edge  of  the  misty  cloud  about 
the  birthtime  of  the  old  Cottage  Gardenek,  and  I 
recollect  very  well  having  had  abundance  of  "  private 
correspondents  "  in  this  country,  and  in  Ireland,  and  one 
or  two  places  in  Scotland,  for  packets  of  fresh  seeds  of 
Mistletoe,  from  the  front  of  the  conservatory  at  Shrub- 
land  Park ;  and  now  I  shall  be  a  public  correspondent 
asking  how  the  seeds  I  sent  behaved  themselves.  Probably 
if  ©ne  had  time  to  look  over  the  first  few  volumes  of  that 
or  this  work,  he  would  find  all  that  is  needful  to  be  known 
about  the  Mistletoe  and  how  to  grow  it.  But  once  on  a 
time  the  plague  of  my  life  was  to  discover  a  process  by 
which  to  undo  Mistletoe.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  it  any- 
how, and  1  hold  it  in  my  creed  that  you  cannot  get  free 
from  it  alter  it  has  been  in  possession  of  your  trees  a 
long  wh.le,  without  first  ridding  yourself  of  all  the  boughs 
and  brandies  on  wh'ch  it  has  taken.  You  could  over- 
come the  vital ily  of  Horseradish  by  not  leaving  a  bud  of 
it  in  the  trenched  ground.  But  the  vitality  of  the  roots 
of  Mistletoe  is  such,  that  the  ground  itself,  as  it  were, 
must  be  removed  ere  the  roots  cease  the  root  action, 
which  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  root  action  of  any  root 
in  the  ground. 

No.  AS. — Vox.  II.,  Nkw  Series. 


Dear  me !  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  Dr.  Lindley  and 
Mr.  Loudon  were  preaching  ail  this  from  the  balcony  of 
a  hustings  hotel  to  the  independent  electors  of  self-fame 
and  glorification,  and  now  we  have  none  of  them — a  pood 
job  too,  for  self-glorification  is  as  the  mist  of  Mistletoe. 
Quite  sufficient  of  it  to  get  over  one's  nerves  once  in  five 
and  twenty  years. 

Well,  the  nursery  at  which  Mistletoe  standards  were 
made  and  sold  was  at  Great  Malvern,  near  to  the  confines 
of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Gloucestershire,  and  not 
an  individual  in  the  three  counties  but  knows  Great 
and  Little  Malvern  ;  so  the  doing  was  not  done  in  a 
corner.  Besides,  Loudon  has  the  very  start  of  the  practice 
in  the  "Gardener's  Magazine  "  for  1837,  page  206,  and 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  proceeding  was  not 
out  of  people's  mouths.  The  nurseryman  was  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Moss  was  gardener  at  Eastnor  Castle  for  thirty 
years.  The  first  thing  he  did  on  the  Mistletoe  question, 
was  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  Mistletoe  will 
grow  on  the  Oak,  by  giving  the  Oak  branch  which  was 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  in  Regent 
Street,  through  Mr.  Loudon.  It  was  the  second  largest 
specimen  on  that  Oak,  and  there  were  several  smaller 
ones.  About  two  miles  from  Eastnor  Castle  there  lived 
a  master  grafter  of  drink  fruit,  or  victuals  and  drink,  as 
the  workpeople  there  say.  Mr.  Pitt  of  Little  London, 
grafted  other  than  fruit  trees.  He  "  grafted  all  manner 
of  things,"  as  he  often  told  me  himself,  and  he  was  then 
about  the  same  age  as  I  am  now.  He  was  the  first  who 
showed  a  gardener  how  to  graft  and  bud  Mistletoe,  and 
the  said  gardener  was  the  first  person  who  taught  Mr. 
Moss  what  he  did  with  Mistletoe  at  Malvern.  Little 
London,  as  you  go  from  Ledbury  to  Gloucester,  and 
three  miles  from  the  former,  was  then  before  big  London 
in  the  matter  of  Mistletoe. 

The  Mistletoe  was  much  more  flourishing  and  fresh- 
like on  that  Oak  than  on  any  Apple  tree  in  the  country. 
But  to  make  a  short  story  of  a  long  one,  the  middle  of 
May  is  the  best  time  to  graft  the  Mistletoe,  and  from 
theu  to  midsummer.  The  best  grafts  are  three-year-old 
shoots  of  the  Apple  tree,  with  a  seedling  Mistletoe  on  it 
already  from  the  sowing  of  a  thrush  or  blackbird,  and 
the  best  way  to  graft  it  is  to  cut  off  all  the  leaves  of  the 
Apple-tree  graft,  and  to  leave  at  least  four  eyes,  or  buds, 
before  the  Mistletoe  seedling,  and  only  as  much  wood 
behind  it  as  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  union  with  the 
stock  and  no  more  ;  to  have  it  done  5  feet  high  from  the 
ground,  to  clay  the  graft  in  the  usual  way,  to  moss  the 
clay,  and  to  keep  the  moss  damp,  and  to  have  the  Mistle- 
toe seedling  just  resting  or  nestling  in  the  top  of  the  ball 
of  moss.  Another  most  particular  thing  is  to  have  one 
or  more  shoots  left  on  the  stock  and  above  where  it  is 
grafted,  and  to  let  that  shoot  have  all  its  leaves  on.  If 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  or  very  hot,  or  windy,  put  a 
brown  paper  cape  over  the  ball  and  Mistletoe,  and  nine- 
teen out  of  a  score  of  them  ought  to  grow  by  this,  "  the 
best  way." 

I  have  grafted  the  Mistletoe  itself  on  a  Balsam  Poplar, 
the  very  first  one  I  ever  did,  Mr.  Pitt  standing  over  me 
No.  700.— Toi.  XXVI.,  Oid  Semes' 
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at  the  time.  That  was  some  time  in  April,  at  the  height  of  the 
grafting  season  in  that  county.  Grafting  pieces  of  Mistletoe  is 
like  budding  exactly,  but  make  a  longer  and  a  wider  slit  in  the 
bark,  and  make  the  Mistletoe  stem  in  a  flat  wedge-shape  on  one 
side,  and  put  in  the  Hat  side  next  the  wood  of  the  stock,  as  in 
budding.  Tie,  clay,  and  moss,  and  cape  with  brown  paper,  and 
you  are  in  for  it  sure  as  he  was,  or  Mr.  Moss  either. 

To  bud  Mistletoe  is  merely  to  take  a  less  piece  than  the  graft, 
only  one  joint  of  Mistletoe,  "having  a  bud  and  one  leaf  at  the 
end,"  but  clay  it  and  moss  it,  and  paper-cape  it  as  if  it  were  a 
graft. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  subject  which  forms  the  text  for  this 
article— the  sowing  of  the  Mistletoe  seeds  in  a  slit  made  i.i  the 
bark  of  the  plant,  or  merely  on  the  surface  of  the  bark,  without 
the  slit.  Both  ways  are  equally  good,  for  it  is  not  where  tiie 
seed  is  placed  that  the  Mistletoe  seedling  plant  takes  hold.  A 
much  more  curious  thing  occurs  at  the  germination  of  the  seed 
of  a  Mistletoe.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  germ  in  the  Mis- 
tletoe seed;  in  others  there  are  two,  three, four,  or  more  germs, 
and  each  germ  throws  up  a  sucker  on  the  end  of  a  short  stalk. 
The  sucker  then  lays  hold  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  holds  on 
to  it  for  six,  or  eight,  or  more  months,  according  to  the  time  of 
the  year ;  but  it  is  from  this  sucker  that  roots  penetrate  the 
bark,  and  not  from  where  the  germination  of  the  seed  took 
place  lower  down.  When  there  are  more  embryos  than  one  in 
the  one  seed,  there  are  as  many  seedlings  from  one  seed  as  there 
are  germs ;  for  each  germ,  or  embryo,  has  its  own  branch  and 
sucker,  and  each  sucker  takes  an  independent  hold  for  itself, 
and  on  the  place  it  holds  to  a  seedling  plant  is  established.  I 
have  seen  three  good  plants  thus  from  one  seed,  and  each  of 
them  was  half  t.n  inch  in  advance  of  the  seed  itself. 

The  seed  of  Mistletoe  will  vegetate  on  the  bare  handle  of  a 
house-broom  quite  as  readily  as  on  the  bark  of  an  Apple-tree 
branch.  If  you  fasten  it  with  a  bit  of  putty  on  a  deal  board, 
moss,  and  moisten  it  early  in  the  summer,  it  will  also  vegetate 
on  the  board  or  on  a  bar  of  iron ;  then  it  dies,  for  the  suckers  at 
the  end  of  the  roots,  as  you  may  call  them,  find  not  a  proper 
place  to  fasten  to. 

The  belief  and  notion  on  this  subject  were  very  different  from 
what  is  stated  at  the  time  referred  to — five  and  twenty  years 
back.  They  amounted  to  this,  as  far  as  I  recollect :  That 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  among  the  ancients,  and  Dr.  Walker  among 
the  moderns,  considered  that  the  Mistletoe  was  propagated  by 
the  excrements  of  the  birds  which  had  fed  on  the  berries,  sup- 
posing that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  and  the  process  of  digestion 
were  necessary  to  prepare  the  seeds  for  vegetation.  Ray  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  trying  by  experiment  whether  the  seed 
would  vegetate  without  passing  through  the  body  of  a  bird; 
and  at  his  suggestion  Mr.  Doody,  an  apothecary  of  London, 
inserted  with  complete  success  a  seed  ol  the  Mistletoe  into  an 
incision  made  in  the  bark  of  a  White  Poplar  tree  which  grew  in 
his  garden.  This,  Professor  Martin  observes,  has  been  since 
done  by  many  persons,  both  by  rubbing  the  berries  on  the 
smooth  bark  of  various  trees,  and  by  inserting  them  in  a  cleft 
or  in  a  small  hole  bored  on  purpose,  which  was  the  mode 
adopted  by  Doody,  the  first  person  who  really  sowed  this  seed. 
The  celebrated  Du  Darnel,  arguing  that  the  seeds  of  the  Mis- 
tletoe, like  the  seeds  of  other  plants,  would  genniuate  anywhere, 
provided  they  had  a  suitable  degree  of  moisture,  made  them 
6prout  not  only  on  the  bark  of  different  kinds  of  living  trees, 
but  on  dead  branches,  on  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  wood,  and  iron, 
down  to  mother  earth  ;  but  though  they  germinated  in  such 
situations,  they  did  not  live  any  time  except  on  the  bark  of 
living  trees.  M.  Du  Trochet  made  seeds  of  the  Mistletoe  germ- 
inate on  the  two  sides  of  the  frame  of  a  window,  and  in  both 
cases  the  radicle's  directed  themselves  towards  the  interior  of  the 
room,  as  if  in  quest  of  darkness. 

These  were  the  things  which  we,  who  wrote  in  1S37,  believed 
in,  but  the  italics  are  mine  ;  and  it  wa»  fresh  in  our  memory  that 
Mr.  Baxter,  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  had  in  the  spring 
of  1833  rubbed  nine  Mistletoe  seeds  on  the  smooth  Sari  of  an 
Apple  tree,  all  of  which  germinated.  Two  of  them  produced  only 
cue  radicle  each,  six  produced  two  radicles  each,  and  one  pro- 
duced three  radicles ;  and  when  you  know  there  is  an  embryo,  or 
germ,  in  the  seed  of  a  Mistletoe  for  every  radicle  it  makes,  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it  that  each  of  these  germs  makes  a  seed- 
ling plant.  From  the  experiment  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Oxford,  you  may  also  learn  that  two  seedlings  from  one  seed  are 
more  common  than  either  one  or  three. 

Now,  do  you  suppose  for  one  moment,  that  we  who  lived  on 


the  other  side  of  five  and  twenty  years  back,  and  knew  all  that' 
and  talked  of  it  among  ourselves,  can  help  now  being  grieved 
to  hear  what  Dr.  Lindley  would  call  "  exaggerated  nonsense," 
from  the  mouths  and  pens  of  men  as  gootl  as  ever  any  of  us 
aspired  to,  just  because  folly  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  be  less 
an  exaggeration  than  the  real  truth?  But  the  profit  to  you  is 
immense.  "  Exaggerated  nonsense  "  is  by  such  discussions  got 
rid  of  altogether,  and  whatever  good  is  in  the  story  you  have  it 
pure  and  simple  without  exaggeration  of  any  kind,  good  or  bad, 
and  the  good  you  will  have  out  of  this  true  story  will  never  get 
out  of  your  mind  as  long  as  you  live;  that  good  thing  is,  the 
knowledge  that  our  craft,  rightly  applied,  will  cause  a  seed,  even 
the  seed  of  a  Mistletoe,  to  germinate  and  sprout  on  the  face  of  a 
bar  of  cast  steel  in  the  bottom  of  a  crinoline  ;  and  surety,  then, 
no  one  can  fail  to  do  it  where  it  ought  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.  You  have  the  "  how  "  from  the  great  physiologist  Du 
Hamel,  "a  suitable  degree  of  humidity,"  or,  if  you  like  our  way 
of  putting  it,  which  is  the  right  way  of  doing  it,  have  a  ball  of 
moss,  always  as  damp  as  his  "humidity,"  all  round  the  seed  to 
vegetate,  and  by  keeping  a  nightcap  of  brown  paper  ever  it  the 
while,  you  lessen  the  need  of  so  much  water  to  the  moss.  Some 
people  are  so  plain  in  their  senses,  that  they  think  a  seed  must 
grow  because  it  is  sown.  But  you  see  there  are  conditions 
essential  to  success,  even  if  you  sow  in  a  pot  or  out  in  the  border 
— so  much  heat,  so  much  of  constant  moisture,  and  so  much 
shade,  and  more  of  it  if  you  choose.  But  these  three  conditions 
must  never  be  absent,  nor  any  one  of  them,  in  turning  Mistletoe 
seeds  into  seedlings,  or  grafts  or  buds  of  them  into  plants. 

D.  Beaton. 

[In  illustration  of  Mr.  Beaton's  communication  we  extract  the 
following  from  "  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine "  for  1837, 
page  209: — 

"  The  first  indication  of  germination  is  the  appearance  of  one 
or  more  radicles,  like  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  but  larger  ;  as 
at  h  i,  which  are  front  views,  and  at  £  I  in  the  same  figure,  which 
are  side  views,  taken  from  Mistletoe  berries  which  were  stuck  on 
the  upright  trunk  of  a  Cherry  tree  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater 
in  March,  1836,  and  germinated  there,  as  they  appeared  on  the 
20th  of  May  of  the  same  year.  When  the  white,  viscous,  pulpy 
matter  of  the  Mistletoe  berry  is  removed,  the  kernel,  or  seed, 
appears  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  flat ;  sometimes  oval,  at  other 
times  triangular,  and  at  other  times  of  various  forms,  it  Is  the 
male  blossom  magnified  ;  b,  the  female  blo'som  magnified  ;  d,  a 
berry  cut  through  transversely;  e,  a  seed  divided  vertically, 
showing  the  two  embryos  ;  g,  the  embryo  magnified ;  4,  the 
two  embryos,  with  the  two  radicles  germinating;  ;',  a  single 
radicle;  A;  a  side  view,  or  section,  of  the  two  radicles  ;  and  I,  a 
side  view,  or  section,  of  the  single  radicle. 


"It  is  remarked  by  Du  Dame!,  that,  when  the  form  of  the 
seed  is  oval,  generally  one  radicle  only  is  protruded  ;  but,  when 
it  is  triangular  or  irregular,  two,  three,  or  more  appear.  It  is 
singular  that,  while  the  radicle  of  almost  all  other  plants  descends, 
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this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Mistletoe ;  the  young  root  of  which 
at  first  rises  up,  and  then  bends  over  till  it  reaches  the  body  of 
the  substance  to  which  the  seed  has  been  attached,  as  at  k  and  /. 
Having  reached  that  substance,  the  point  of  the  radicle  swells 
out  like  the  extremity  of  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  or,  according 
to  the  comparison  of  Du  Hamel,  like  the  mouth-piece  of  a 
hunting-horn.'*]] 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATION. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  most  important  vegetables  has  been 
given  in  detail  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  The  Jouenal  op 
Hoeticulture,  it  is  needless  here  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  told.  The  following  notes  will,  therefore,  be  more  especially 
directed  to  certain  features,  which  it  is  strongly  advisable  for  the 
inexperienced  to  keep  in  view,  supposing  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  versed  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  sowing,  planting,  and  the 
other  etceteras,  which  after  all  form  the  basis  of  all  our  under- 
takings, however  skilful  or  ingenious  the  further  operations  may 
be.  In  the  vegetable  department,  however,  simplicity  is  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  remarks  here  given  will  be  necessarily  brief, 
except  in  cases  where  a  more  explicit  treatise  seems  required, 
and  these  will  be  few  :  — 

Beet. — The  White  or  Green  Beet,  of  which  the  top  instead  of 
the  root  is  used  as  a  salad,  has  so  fallen  into  disuse  sineo  so  many 
other  plants  of  greater  repute  have  sprung  up  to  supersede  it, 
that  its  culture  need  not  be  enlarged  on  here  ;  but  the  Red  Beet 
of  our  gardens,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  former  times, 
and  which  is  far  from  always  being  a  perfect  article  now,  requires 
some  remark.  So  much  uncertainty  hangs  over  uncertain  seed 
that  Beet  of  the  best  quality  is  not  always  forthcoming  when 
wanted,  neither  is  the  appearance  of  the  plant  when  in  a  growing 
state  at  all  a  proof  that  it  is  likely  to  furnish  good  well-coloured 
roots.  I  had  a  good  example  of  this  the  past  season,  having  two 
plots  of  Beet,  one  with  a  short  top  of  a  deep  purple  crimson, 
and  plants  of  uniform  growth  ;  the  other  with  a  much  longer 
foliage,  which  in  colour  was  not  much  darker  than  ordinary 
Mangold  Wurtzel,  being  a  sort  of  brown  and  green  streak,  and 
ordinary  observers  would  have  predicted  a  very  indifferent  article  ; 
but  it  was  quite  the  reverse,  being  much  superior  to  the  other 
dark-coloured  short-topped  variety — in  fact,  it  was  as  good  a 
quality  of  Beet  as  I  hare  seen  for  some  years  ;  while  the  other 
was  bad-coloured  and  indifferent.  So  much  for  appearance  in 
the  growing  season  ;  and  I  record  this  in  order  to  warn  the 
inexperienced  against  being  led  away  by  first  impulse?,  as  only 
an  examination  of  the  root  itself  can  determine  a  good  quality, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  a  dark  crimson  tuber,  free 
from  veins  and  Btreaky  places  ;  the  root  need  not  be  too  large, 
as  generally  a  large-sized  one  is  faulty. 

Beet  need  not  be  sown  until  the  middle  of  May,  unless  the 
season  be  an  unusually  forward  one,  and  in  that  case  it  may  be 
sown  by  the  1st  of  that  month.  At  the  time  of  sowing  in  the 
open  ground,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  box  or  a  few  pans  of  the 
same  sorts  and  place  them  under  glass,  as  Beet  is  liable  to  so  many 
mishaps  when  in  the  seed-leaf:  thus  the  crop  has  frequently  to 
be  succeeded  by  planting,  and  a  few  in  reserve  are  useful.  It  will 
require  thinning  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  autumn  must  be 
taken  up  before  severe  frosts,  which  destroy  it,  the  plant  being 
more  tender  than  the  Carrot  or  Parsnip.  In  the  growing  period, 
however,  it  requires  but  little  attention. 

Boeecole  ce  Kale. — Every  year  gives  us  an  addition  to 
this  useful  and  numerous  family;  at  the  same  time  some  of  its 
members  drop  off,  those  in  the  ordinary  lists  of  1862  do  not  much 
exceed  in  number  those  of  1852,  or  before.  Une  or  two  old 
favourites,  however,  still  retain  their  place — the  old  Curled  Green 
or  Kale,  certainly  the  oldest  member  of  the  family,  and  still  de- 
serving cultivation  alike  for  its  appearance,  hardihood,  and  table 
properties.  Then  we  have  Cottager's  Kale,  a  very  useful  and  pro- 
lific variety  ;  Asparagus  Kale,  so  called  from  the  young  shoots 
when  denuded  of  leaves  boiling  and  eating  something  like  Aspara- 
gus, is  also  a  favourite  with  many.  Chou  de  Milan  is  second  to 
none  for  delicacy  at  table  when  in  good  condition  ;  but  it  iB  less 
hardy  than  some  other  kinds,  while,  perhaps,  the  most  hardy  of 
all  is  that  section  which  has  sprung  from  the  old  Ragged  Jack 
of  our  forefathers,  one  called  JJuda  Kale  being  certainly  an  im- 
provement ;  but  this  class  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  except, 
perhaps,  in  very  exposed  cold  places.  Then  there  is  a  variegated 
Borecole,  containing  when  true  all  the  colours  of  a  rainbow  ; 
unfortunately  it  is  apt  to  sport,  but  when  true  is  much  sought 
after  for  garnishing.     Some  other  varieties  might  be  added ;  but 


the  above  are  sufficient  to  represent  an  important  family,  to 
which  Brussels  Sprouts  stands  in  the  character  of  first  cousin, 
but  this  will  be  treated  of  hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  the 
members  of  this  household  like  good  living,  and  make  the  best 
return  when  treated  to  the  fat  of  the  land.  Sow  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  allow,  and  plant  out  in 
shallow  drills  made  by  the  hoe,  not  less  thai  2  feet  apart 
each  way  ;  an  earthing-up  afterwards  will  be  of  service.  The 
remaining  features  of  their  treatment  have  been  already  treated 
on  in  former  articles,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — The  vagaries  of  trade,  or,  perhaps,  the 
waywardness  of  buyers,  has  at  length  contrived  to  make  one  or 
two  varieties  of  this  useful  article,  seed  lists  containing  some- 
body's Improved,  as  well  as  home-grown  and  imported  seed. 
This  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  as  a  degeneracy 
might  take  place  if  there  were  no  emulation  in  supporting  rival 
claims.  However,  as  every  one  knows  a  good  Brussels  Sprout, 
it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  to  advise  those  who  grow  this 
vegetable  largely  (and  every  one  ought  to  do  so,  for  there  is  no 
winter  green  so  profitable),  to  sow  a  portion  of  all  the  kinds,  and 
keeping  them  separate,  mark  the  result  when  autumn  and 
winter  come  on,  and  another  season  only  grow  the  kind  that 
proved  best.  Generally  speaking,  I  plant  as  many  Brussels 
Sprouts  as  of  all  the  varieties  of  Kale  united,  for  a  dish  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  may  be  had  in  all  weathers,  from  October  to 
April,  and  they  often  have  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  all  of  them, 
and  in  very  severe  winters  for  Broccoli  too.  It  is,  therefore, 
proper  to  say,  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
plant.  Its  cultivation  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Kale,  only  it 
might  be  allowed  a  space  of  30  inches  each  way,  if  the  ground 
be  very  good.  We  need  hardly  say  that  stripping  off  the  leaves 
from  the  stem  in  autumn,  as  is  sometimes  done  under  the  plea 
of  giving  the  little  hard  Cabbage-formed  heads  a  better  chance 
to  grow,  is  a  very  bad  practice,  and  is  sure  to  be  attended  with 
reverse  consequences,  as  Nature  has  pointed  out  a  duty  for  these 
leaves  to  do,  after  which  they  fall  off.  It  is,  therefore,  barbarous 
to  forestall  this  necessary  operation. 

Beans  (Beoad). — Hardy,  prolific,  and  everybody's  money, 
this  vegetable  is  somehow  despised  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy, 
and  thrust  into  some  obscure  place  where  nothing  else  will  grow — ■ 
most  likely  under  trees.  Fortunate  it  is,  that  it  is  so  accommo- 
dating, and  also  so  grateful ;  but  it  is  much  more  so  when  it  is 
duly  honoured  with  an  open,  favourable  space.  But  we  must 
leave  this  to  the  management  of  the  cultivator ;  and  to  the  in- 
experienced it  is  right  to  say,  that  so  accommodating  is  the 
Broad  Bean,  that  it  will  stand  the  winter  tolerably  well  when 
sown  at  the  end  of  November,  or  what  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  better,  a  few  pots  may  be  sown  in  February  and  placed 
in  heat,  and  the  plants  gradually  hardened  off.  They  will  plant 
very  well  in  March,  and  produce  a  good  and  early  crop.  Suc- 
cession crops  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  as  wanted.  The 
best  for  early  use  is  the  Longpod,  but  the  large  Windsor  is  more 
esteemed  at  table,  and  late  sowings  might  be  of  this  kind.  Do 
not  plant  too  thick  if  the  ground  be  rich,  and  it  is  not  bad 
practice  to  nip  off  the  points  of  the  stalks  when  they  indicate 
getting  too  high,  as  the  lower  blooms  set  better.  Broad  Beans 
are  essentially  a  cottager's  crop,  from  their  not  offering  so  much 
temptation  to  birds  as  Peas  do.  It  is  also  more  remunerative, 
producing  a  greater  amount  of  food  than  its  more  popular 
compeer,  and  in  its  growth  requiring  no  stakes,  unless  when  by 
the  side  of  a  path,  in  which  case  a  few  upright  stakes  and  a 
string  might  keep  them  from  hanging  over.  The  other  features 
of  their  treatment  have  been  detailed  elsewhere. — J.  Roesok". 
(To  be  continued.) 


GEEANIUM  BIJOU  AS  A  BOEDEE  PLANT. 

Youe  correspondent  Mr.  Robson  invites  attention  to  "  striped 
birders,  and  suitable  plants  to  make  them  with,"  and  says  he 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  addition  to  his,  I  think,  complete 
list  of  plants  for  the  above  purpose.  I  have  no  new  plant  to 
recommend  ;  but,  seeing  he  places  Geranium  Bijou  rather  high 
in  his  list,  as  he  describes  it  as  the  best  of  the  Scarlet-flowered 
variegated-foliaged  kinds,  I  big  to  add  a  few  words  in  its  favour. 
I  have  grown  it  extensively  for  the  last  three  years,  and  find  it 
to  be  the  best  of  its  class  ;  it  is  a  free  striker  either  in  spiing  or 
autumn,  good  doer,  will  bear  packing  very  close  in  winter  without 
the  leaves  fogging  (a  great  desideratum),  as  hardy  as  a  common 
Scarlet,  and  if  grown  as  a  pot-plant  will  furnish  bloom  of  irre- 
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'nil  through  the  winti  ,:     T  bare  il  in  bloom 
now,  and  shall  be  happy  to  show  it  to  any  one  interested  in  those 
mattets.     Everybodj    knows  and  approves  of  Brilliant,  but  for 
very  apparent  ch  fects  as  to  foliage;     Bijou  is  with  me  as  free- 
i  ■  as   Brilliant,  with  much  larger  flowers,  and  first-class 

i  iri  itii  n.  And  now,  having  snug  its  praises,  let  me  add  a 
word  about  its  one  defect  —  its  leggmcss.  This  may  be  entirely 
do  v  with,  by  pruning  buck  the  auhimn-struci  cuttings  in 

the  spring  to  one  or  two  eyes  above  ground.  If  the  tops  are  put 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  they  will  strike  with  very  little  trouble, 
and  make  as  good  or  better  plants  than  their  parents.  M  he 
plants  pruned  back  will  break  out  strongly,  and  also  become 
busily  and  strong  before  bedding-out  time  arrives. — II.  I! 


HEATING  BY   HOT-WATEB  PIPES. 

I  jiave  a  small  lean-to  conservatory  at  the  back  of  my  house, 
facing  north,  about  32  feet  by  12  feet,  and  12  feet  high  at  the 
back.  It  is  very  imperlectly  heated  by  small  pipes  on  Perkins' 
principle,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
heat  obtained.  Would  one  four-inch  pipe  all  round  answer  to 
warm  it  in  « inter  for  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &e.  ?  and  would  there  be 
much  difference  if  the  pipes  were  laid  above  the  floor,  or  under  a 
grating  all  round  ? — R.  V. 

[We  think  there  must  be  some  fault  with  the  damper,  the 
ash-pit  door,  the  firing,  or  not  enough  compression  on  the  small 
pipes,  to  cause  Buoh  a  waste  of  fuel.  Of  course,  the  small  pipes 
cannot  act  as  expected' unless  they  become  very  hot  from  com- 
pression of  the  water,  and  the  hotter  they  are  the  greater  the 
danger.  Nothing  would  induce  us  to  risk  using  that  system. 
The  single  four-inch  pipe  all  round  will  keep  such  a  house  safe 
for  what  you  fay,  bit  will  not  be  enough  to  force  much.  In 
taking  such  a  Bingle  pipe  all  round,  one-half  or  two-thirds  must 
act  as  a  flow-,  and  the  rest  as  the  return,  the  piping  rising 
gr-.i  !i  i  ]y  for  the  flow — say  2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  then 
sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  An  open  gas-pipe  should 
be  inserted  in  this  highest  point,  and  the  end  left  open  5  feet  or 
so  above  the  pipe.  The  piping  will  have  most  power  if  exposed, 
but  for  what  ion  state  it  will  do  well  enough  under  an  open 
grating.  Of  coins.',  you  will  have  a  supply-cistern  for  the  boiler, 
whatever  kind  of  boiler  it  be.] 


NOTES   ON  A  FEW  TENDER  AQUATICS. 

(Continued  from  page  378.) 

EruocArLOX  (Pipewort). — This  genus  contains  species  which 
are,  perhaps,  more  curious  than  beautiful,  li.  faseiculatum  is  a 
stove  annual  of  dwarf  habit,  bearing  white  flowers,  and  is  a 
native  of  Guiana.  E.  auatrale  is  a  greenhouse  perennial,  but 
possessed  of  little  beauty.  They  thrive  to  perfection  in  turfy 
peat  and  chopped  sphagnum,  and  the  pots  set  in  shallow  water. 
The  annual  one  propagated  by  seed;  the  perennial  one  by 
division  of  the  root. 

Herpestes  EiiiCTA  and  Monnierta  are  both  very  handsome. 
The  habit  of  the  former  is  ereot,  with  cordate  leaves,  and  pro- 
duces pretty  blue  flowers  in  August  and  September.  It  is 
indigenous  to  Brazil,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 
S.  Monnierta.  is  of  a  trailing  decumbent  habit,  with  cuneiform 
leaves,  and,  like  the  last,  has  small  pale  blue  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  various  countries,  China,  and  America  both  North  and 
South.  Both  of  them  arc  reputed  s(ove  species,  but  I  have 
known  the  latter  flower  very  well  indeed  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
They  require  rich  soil,  and  to  be  set  in  only  a  few  inches  of 
water.     Propagated  by  division  of  the  roofs. 

Htdroceha  trifi.ora  is  an  annual,  with  piped  floating  stems 
rising  2  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  variegated  with  white, 
red,  and  yellow.  It  is  very  showy  and  attractive.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  requires  a  moderate-sized  pot  and 
rich  soil,  and  the  pots  half  immersed  in  water.  Increased  by 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  April. 

Pistia  stratiotes,  or  Water  Soldier-like  Pistia,  is  a  stove 
perennial  of  rather  a  singular  habit.  It  floats  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  soil — in  the  latter 
particular  resembling  the  genus  Lemna  or  Duckweed,  so  common 
in  ditches  and  pools  of  stagnant  water  in  this  country.  The 
leaves  are  somewhat  obcordate,  and  it  produces  white  flowers 
generally  about  the  beginning  of  September.     It  is  propagated 


pulling  it  to  pieces,  every  hi!  forming  a  plant.  It  is 
indigenous  to  the  East  Indies. 

Heteeantiiera  ACUTA  comes  to  us  from  Arirginia,  and  H.re- 
v.iformis  fiom  South  America.  Neither  of  thetu  aic  possessed 
of  much  beauty.  The  former  has  white  flowers,  and  will  succeed 
in  a  greenhouse.  The  latter  has  reniform  leaves  and  blue 
flowers,  and  requires  stove  heat.  They  should  be  grown  in 
pots  of  good  rich  soil,  and  set  in  shallow  water.  Increased  by 
division. 

Victoria  uegia  has  no  rival -no  equal,  amongst  aquatic 
plants  :  indeed  it  is  hardly  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  the 
finest  plant  in  nature.  Doubtless  all  ham  at  hast  heard  of  this 
magnificent  Lily  ;  but  as  all  may  not  have  seen  it,  a  brief 
description  of  it  may  not  be  without  interest.  It  is  a  stove 
perennial  plant,  with  floating  leaves  of  aim'  st  fabulous  dimen- 
sions—5  feet  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  the  margins  of  which  are 
turned  up  all  round,  forming  a  sort  of  rim  from  2J;  inches  to 
3  inches  deep.  They  are  of  a  deep  reddish  colour  beneath. 
The  flowers  are  at  first  while,  shading  off  to  pink,  and  of  a  deep 
rose  in  the  centre,  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guiana  and  neighbouring  countries.  The  plant  was  raised  at 
Kew  in  1846.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  space,  and  to  be 
grown  in  rich  muddy  soil.  It  should  be  kept  dry  in  winter; 
and  when  they  begin  to  grow  increase  the  depth  of  the  water 
gradually  until  it  is  considered  sufficient,  which  will  not  be  less 
than  3  feet.  It  can  be  increased  either  by  division  of  the  root 
or  by  seeds.  If  by  the  latter  mode,  they  should  be  sown  in  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  81°.— J.  DTJMN. 


NAMES   OP  THE   BEST  21    HOLLYHOCKS, 
IRRESPECTIVE   OF  PRICE. 

Stonstead  Rival  (D.,  L.,  &  L.),  salmon 

rviumpharisfC  \  lilac. 

Laiiy  Braybronke  (O.).fawn  and  pink. 

Leonora    C  i,  crimson. 

Alice  (D  .  L.,  &  L. '.  primrose. 

Itecina  {C.I.  clear  pink. 

Empress   improved  [C),  straw,   cho- 

colit'-  base,  [crimson. 

Mr.  15.  Cochrane  (D.    I...  &  L  ),  rosy 
Purple  Prince  (Poakes',  purple. 
Senator  (D.,  L  ,  &  L. ),  deep  crimson. 
Madiaiiley       erlection     (0.1,     Seen 

crimson  ros<-,  wilh  dark  base. 
Agcnora  (  '.),  rosy  lilac, 
nie,  Laird,  &  Laing.— H  H.  D. 


Advancer  (C.l,  blush,  with  rose. 
Cloth   of  Silver    (C),   while,  purple 

base. 
Countess  Russell  X.},  rosy  peach. 
David  Foulis  (D.,  L..  &  L'.l,  hlac. 
George  Keith  (D.,  L.,   &  L.),  rosy 

scarlet. 
Invincible  (C),  rosy  salmon. 
Joshua  'larke  {C),  crimson. 
Lady  King  1C.1.  ruby  red. 
Lady   Davies    {D.,    L.,    & 


L.),  rosy 


sain 
Miss  Lizzie  King  (C),  yellow. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  (C),  rose  lilac. 
Prince  Albert  (C  ),  crimson  salmon 

(C),  Chater;  (D.,  L.,  &  L.),  Dow 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  BEFUSE. 

In  answer  to  "  A.  A.  A."  we  reply,  yours  is  the  second  sample 
we  bad  sent  us  this  week  of  wh  t  is  as  far  from  the  real  stuff  as 
Drogheda  is  from  Kingston-on-Thames — the  only  place  in  the 
three  kingdoms  where  it  is  made,  and  there  it  is  i- ork.  d  under  a 
patent,  firm  as  Chancery  Lane.  What  you  eent,  and  what  we 
had  from  Bury  in  Lancashire,  is  the  refuse  of  the  mat-makers 
and  brush-makers,  and  is  entirely  and  altogether  the  very  worst 
thing  under  the  sun  to  pot  Ferns  in.  Pray  unpot  yours  ere  you 
lose  them.  We  said,  or  rather  Mr.  Beaton  has  often  said,  that 
the  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  for  potting  is  like  mahogany  sawdust ; 
but  it  is  finer  in  the  grain  and  in  the  touch  than  the  finest 
sawdust,  and  as  soft -like  as  silted  peat  with  a  lot  of  the  fibre 
left  in  it.  You  can  only  get  it  to  Ireland  through  some  great 
London  nursery.  A  horseload  of  it  costs  only  2s.  at  the  mills  ; 
but  tbo  expenses  attendant  on  carriage  are  heavy.  When  the 
refuse  is  put  through  a  cinder-sifter,  and  one  third  of  its  bulk 
of  the  finest,  cinder  ashes  is  added  to  it,  and  well  mixed,  the  mix- 
ture is  the  best  for  plunging  pots  in  over  a  warm  hotbed,  and 
for  all  sorts  of  plunging  for  propagation.  'J he  Crystal  Palace 
Directors  are  about  trying  it  for  recovering  the  roots  of  their 
largo  Orange  trees,  after  the  leaves  and  mots  were  poisoned  with 
gas.  Mr.  Eyles,  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is  to  have 
it  for  plunging  purposes  to  begin  with  :  therefore  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  agents  enough  for  it  in  London  and  other  chief  cities. 
.And  all  this  has  arisen  from  a  chance  private  letter  we  had  from 
a  clergyman  below  Bristol  a  few  seasons  back,  and  which  was 
noticed  in  these  pages. 


LlTCCLIA  grattssima. — In  your  Number  of  January  21st  is 
a  description  of  this  beautiful  plant  growing  at  Cavan,  Ireland, 
covering  a  trellis  12  feet  by  8  feet.     You  remark,  "  Ireland  has 
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now  thoroughly  beaten  old  England  in  this  instance."  This  is 
an  error.  At  Thorp  Perron',  near  Bcdale,  Yorkshire,  the  seat 
of  M.  Millbank,  Esq.,  the  back  of  Hie  spau-roofed  conservatory 
is  completely  covered  with  a  plant  of  Luculia  gratissima.  It  is 
trained  up  the  back  rafters  and  is  coming  down  the  front,  and 
annually  produces  four  times  the  quantity  of  blooms  that  the 
Irish  plant  does.  It  is  one  of  the  best  rafter  plants  I  know,  and 
stands  the  knife  well. — Ebob. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

February  IStit. 

Fkuit  Committee. — A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  Edmonds  in  the  chair. 

A  seedling  Grape  called  SAakespeare,  was  received  from  Mr. 
Butcher,  nurseryman,  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  It  is  a  seedling 
raised  between  Champion  Hamburgh  and  Barbarossa,  but  it  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  both.  The  bunch  is.  long  and  tapering, 
like  that  of  the  Barbarossa,  and  the  berries,  instead  of  being  round 
as  they  are  in  that  variety,  are  quite  oval.  The  skin  is  very 
thick,  and  the  fies'i  is  firm,  richly-flavoured,  and  with  a  fine 
piquancy.  It  was  thought  highly  of  by  the  Committee,  and 
was  requested  to.  be  sent  again.  Mr.  John  Richards,  gardener 
to  Lord  Londesborough,  of  Garnstone  Park,  Tadcaster,  sent  a 
box  of  Ne.v  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  which  were  small  in  the 
bunches ;  the  berries  were  of  good  medium  size,  and  well- 
coloured,  but  the  flavour  rather  acid. 

Captain  Tyrrell,  of  Fordhook,  near  Ealing,  sent  specimens  of 
two  Apples  that,  had  been  exhibited  at  previous  Meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  names,  but  they  were  not 
identified.  C.  W.  Siricklaud,  Esq.,  of  Hildingly,  also  sent 
several  specimens  of  Yorkshire  Apples. 

The  seedling  Apple  sent  to  last  Meeting  by  Mr.  Templer, 
of  High  Aeworth,  near  Pontefra  t,  was  again  submitted,  but  it 
was  not  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to  obtain  a  Certificate. 

A  dish  of  the  fruit  of  Granadilla  (Passiflora  edulis),  was  seat 
by  Mr.  Lamb,  Osinaston  Manor,  near  Derby.  They  were  fine 
fruit  aud  in  good  condition,  but  their  qualities  are  such  that 
they  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Committee  as  a  dessert  fruit. 

A  box  of  l'Homme-Lefort  grafting  wax  was  sent  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  and  remitted  to  the  garden  at  Chiswick  for  trial. 

Floral  Committee. — Owing  to  the  alterations  necessitated 
by  the  Exhibition  works,  this  Meeting  was  held  in  the  con- 
servatory, from  whence  one  could  see  how  thoroughly  the  great 
building  has  spoiled  the  grounds.  Its  immense  size  has  dwarfed 
them  into  a  mere  bit  of  pleasure  ground  uttached  to  it ;  while  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Portugal  Laurels,  and  some  of  the 
Conifers,  clearly  seems  to  tell  the  tale  that  nothing  but  deciduous 
things  can  be  relied  upon,  and  when  we  get  the  great  steam 
engine  at  mxk,  and  all  the  machinery  for  the  refreshment 
department  moving,  what  the  result  of  such  an  invasion  of  the 
blacks  will  be  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee. 

The  number  of  subjects  sent  in  was  not  large,  and  mainly  con- 
sisted of  Orchids  and  foliaged  plants.  A  pale  variety  of  Cattleya 
Triansei  was  exhibited,  but  was  not  considered  worthy  of  any 
special  notice,  although  a  finely-grown  plant. 

Two  plants  of  the  fine,  variegated  Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana, 
from  Manilla,  ware  exhibited  by  Mr.  McMorland,  of  HaverBtock 
Hill,  and  Mr.  Warner.  It  was  unanimously  adjudged  a  First- 
class  Certificate  (it  had  been  previously  shown  as  a  small  plant 
by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea).  The  leaf  is  larger  than  amabilis,  of  a 
dark  olive  green,  and  dull  whitish  markings  on  it.  The  flower 
is  of  a  white  colour,  with  rosy  pink  markings.  Altogether  one 
of  the  finest  things  in  Orchids  introduced  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Yeitch  sent  a  plant  of  Lrelia  cleg  ns,  from  St.  Martha, 
and  a  collection  of  Lycastes,  showing  the  groat  variety  of 
marking  which  they  exhibit. 

Mr.  John  Standish,  of  Bagshot,  sent  (in  a  weak  state)  a  new- 
Lily  from  Japan.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  pale  straw 
colour,  with  dark  chocolate-coloured  spots,  retlexed  in  the  way 
of  the  Martagon  Lilies.  It  was  considered  not  to  be  in  suffi- 
ciently good  condition  to  warrant  notice,  but  will,  doubtless,  be 
brought  forward  again.  It  will  be  hardy,  and  should  be  grown 
out  of  doors  in  some  good,  deep  peat,  when  I  think  it  will  prove 
to  be  an  acquisition. 

From  Mr.  Bull  came  a  fine  Fern,  called  Cibotium  prineeps, 
with  magnificent  fronds.  It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate. Also  Oreopanax  dactylilolium,  a  finc-fbliaged  plant,  which 
received  a  Label  of  Commendation.     Also,  Rhophala  crenata, 


Anthanium  acaule,  and  some  semi-double  white  Primroses,  the 
later  having  come  true  from  seed. 

An  interesting  discussion  arose  as  to  the  omission  of  certain 
florists'  flowers  from  the  schedule,  of  which  one  may  ha',  i  to  soy 
something  next  week,  perhaps.  Very  strong  feeling  was  mani- 
fested as  to  the  injustice  of  the  omission. 


HERBACEOUS   PERENNIAL  FLOWERS. 

Tnis  class  of  plants  is  now  often  inquired  about.  Many 
Indies,  and  gentlemen  too,  are  desirous  of  growing  them  ex- 
tensively, in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  necessarily 
involved  in  the  bedding-out  system.  Where  the  family  is  at 
home  all  the  year  round,  great  expense  must  be  incurred  to 
keep  the  beds  and  borders  funii-b:d  with  plants  if  the  bedding- 
out  system  is  fully  carried  out,  or  else  the  beds  will  be  bare  and, 
of  course,  unsightly  from  November  to  June  ;  whereas,  a  border 
of  herbaceous  plants,  after  the  first  expense,  is  easily  and  cheaply 
managed,  and  is  always  interesting  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Without  entering  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  old  system 
of,  as  Loudon  calls  it,  the  mingled  flower  garden,  or  the  more 
recent  and  fashionable  mode  of  famishing  a  flower  garden  in 
masses  of  half-hardy  plants,  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  old-fashiimed  border  flowers,  yclept  herbaceous  perennials, 
which,  if  well  grown  and  properly  arranged,  will  always  have 
a  goodly  display  of  flowers  from  February  to  November.  Such 
a  border  is  suitable  for  gardens  of  alt  sizes,  from  the  cottage  to 
the  palaoe.  In  such  a  border  the  object  would  be  to  select 
kinds  that  produce  abundance  of  flowers,  last  a  considerable 
time  in  bloom,  possess  attractive  colours,  and  that  are  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  variations  of  our  climate  without  much 
trouble  in  protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  Irost.  Many 
years  ago  I  formed  and  arranged  such  a  mingled  flower-border, 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  my  employers,  and  was  much 
admired  by  every  one  that  saw  it — especially  such  visitors  as 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  place  during  the  whole  season. 
I  had  not  so  many  species  to  work  with  then  as  there  are  now 
in  cultivation:  henoe  the  cultivator  of  the  present  day  has  the 
means  of  fair  surpassing  the  border  that  I  planted  then. 

By  herbaceous  perennial  flowers  I  mean  such  as  are  neither 
biennials  nor  annuals,  nor  yet  such  as  are  designated  florists' 
flowers.  Hardy  bulbous  species,  to  some  extent,  I  would  admit 
into  my  selection  or  pattern. 

Ill  large  places,  even  where  the  bedding-out  system  is  fully 
carried  out,  a  border  of  herbaceous  perennials,  such  as  I  shall 
describe  presently,  might  be  found  a  place  for,  just  as  in  such 
gardens  they  have  separate  situations  for  a  rosery,  an  American 
garden,  or  an  aquarium  of  hardy  flowering  aquatic  plants.  In 
gardens  of  smaller  extent  this  flower-border  might  form  a  prin- 
cipal feature  backed  with  evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs;  and  in 
villa  and  cottage  gardens  it  would  be  all-in-all. 

In  most  gardens  the  herbaceous  flower-border  is  such  a 
mingled  irregular  mass  of  subjects  that  it  very  rarely  presents  an 
agreeable  appearance.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fair  show  of  flowers 
here  and  there,  but  the  mixture  is  so  incongruous  that  the  eye  of 
taste  turns  away  from  it — 1  would  not  say  in  disgust,  but  cer- 
tainly dissatisfied.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  an  absence  of  order 
and  regularity.  It  is  a  confused  assemblage  of  objects  which, 
however  beautiful  individually,  are  so  jumbled  together  that  the 
effect  is  spoiled  as  a  whole.  That  state  of  herbaceous  borders 
led,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  adoption  of  the  massing 
system,  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  exceedingly 
showy  and  effective. 

These  faults  in  arranging  the  mingled  flower  garden  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  correct  by  first  giving  a  routine  of  manage- 
ment, which  consists  in  preparing  one  border,  planting  and 
transplanting,  stirring  the  soil,  manuring,  keeping  the  plants 
neatly  tied  to  supports,  thinning  the  shoots,  watering,  cutting 
down  when  done  flowering,  propagation,  and  lastly,  arrange- 
ment, which  includes  a  select  list  of  the  best  kinds  to  produce 
the  best  effect.  Under  each  of  these  heads  I  6hall  briefly  but 
sufficiently  describe  what  I  consider  the  best  modes  of  carrying 
them  out  in  practice. 

Preparing  the  Border.— 'Ibis  may  be  of  any  length  the 
owner  chooses.  It  may  be  bounded  by  a  hedge  of  Roses  or 
Sweet  Briar,  or  even  by  an  espalier  hedge  of  fruit  trees,  or  by 
a  shrubbery.  A  walk  of  any  convenient  width  may  run  down 
the  centre  ;  thus  there  will  be  a  border  of  flowers  on  each  side. 
The  width  of  each  border  should  be  7  feet,  which  space  will 
hold  four  rows  of  plants.     The  first  row  at  the  back  will  be 
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2  feet  from  the  boundary ;  the  second  row,  2  feet  from  the  first ; 
the  third  row,  1J  foot  from  the  second  ;  and  the  fourth  or  front 
row,  1  foot  from  the  third  and  hall'  a  foot  Irom  the  edging  of  the 
walk.  The  objection  to  a  wider  border  is  that  the  row  of 
flowers  at  Ihe  back  is  too  far  olf  the  eye  to  be  seen  well;  and 
the  objection  to  a  narrower  border  is  that  the  tall-growing 
species  will  overshadow  the  dwarfs  in  front.  The  first  thing  to 
do,  after  setting  out  the  borders  and  the  walk,  is  to  form  the 
latter,  cutting  a  deep  drain  down  the  centre,  and  laying  crosB- 
diains  across  each  border  into  it ;  then  make  the  walk  in  the 
usual  way;  and,  after  that,  trench  the  border  as  deep  as  the 
soil  will  allow,  adding  to  it  a  good  dressing  of  leaf  mould,  very 
rotten  dung,  and  sandy  peat,  in  equal  quantities.  If  sandy  peat 
is  inaccessible  then  use  as  much  river  or  pit  sand  that  has  no 
iron  in  it;  mis  this  dressing  well  with  the  soil,  and  the  bor- 
ders are  ready  for  planting. 

Planting  and  Tkansplanting. — I  use  both  terms  advisedly, 
for  a  reason  that  I  shall  give  by-and-by.  The  best  Beason  for 
planting  the  herbaei-oui-plant-border  is' March  ;  but  for  bulbs, 
the  time  I  always  adapted  was  October,  mure  especially  for  the 
Lily  tribe.  If  possible,  strong  plants  of  all  the  species  should 
be  planted,  in  order  to  have  a  good  fair  bloom  the  first  year, 
though  I  always  found  the  second  year's  bloom  more  abundant 
and  finer  in  quality.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  some  of 
the  plants  will  not  thrive  well:  hence  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  reserve  garden  in  some  retired  nook  or  corner ;  and  there  I 
would  keep  several  plants  of  such  species  as  are  either  tender,  or 
from  some  other  cause  likely  to  fail  in  the  garden.  If  these  are 
kept  in  moderate-sized  pots,  then,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs 
that  vacancy  could  easily  and  quite  safely  be  filled  up  from  the 
reserves.  Some  species,  however,  do  not  thrive  in  pots — such 
should  be  planted  out  in  reserve-beds,  and  transplanted  with  a 
hollow  spade,  or  tool  as  the  navvies  term  it.  The  transplanting 
would  be  performed  even  better  and  more  safely  by  two  men 
each  having  one  of  these  hollow  tools.  The  object  is  to  move 
them  with  as  much  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  as  possible.  Have 
the  holes  ready  made  and  drop  the  ball  gently  into  them,  filling- 
up  with  the  soil  removed,  and  then  give  a  good  watering.  With 
this  care  in  transplanting  the  plants  would  scarcely  feel  the 
removal. 

Ttie  Distances  in  the  Mows. — The  plants  in  the  two  back  rows 
being  in  general  strong  growers,  I  i  lant  them  3  feet  apart  in  the 
row, placing  the  second  alternatewith  the  first.  The  third  row  being 
both  less  in  height  and  generally  in  width,  I  allow  2  feet  between 
each ;  and  the  fourth  or  front  row  being  still  less,  1  foot  between 
them  is  sufficient.  When  all  are  planted  the  soil  should  be 
forked  over,  broken  fine,  and  so  left.  By  no  means  rake  it,  for 
that  makes  the  surface  too  fine,  and  the  soil  is  then  liable  to 
become  cakey  on  the  surface  and  often  cracks  when  drv  weather 
comes,  letting  out  moisture  and  admitting  drought  to  the  roots. 

Stinking  the  Soil. — During  the  summer  the  Dutch  hoe 
should  be  very  often  used — not  only  to  destroy  weeds,  but  also 
to  keep  the  surface  loose  and  friable,  and  should  it  ever  become 
hard  then  give  it  a  shallow  forking  over  with  a  five-pronged 
fork  for  the  back  row,  and  a  three-pronged  fork  for  the  front 
rows.  This  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  is  highly  advantageous 
to  tho  plants,  besides  giving  a  freshness  and  neat  appearance  to 
the  borders.  Yet  how  seldom  is  it  done  !  In  most  places  a  mere 
shallow  hoeing  to  cut  up  the  weeds,  and  then  a  raking  to  clear 
them  off,  is  ad  the  treatment  nine-tenths  of  the  herbaceous 
borders  receive. 

Yet  if  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  other  vegetables  are 
benefited  by  deep  hoeing  or  forking,  surrly  flowers  will  enjoy 
and  be  benefited  by  sucli  operations  equally  as  well. 

T.  Applebt. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Skebey  Blue  Potatoes. — Skerry  Blue  Potatoes  receive  their 
name  from  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymena.  A 
farmer  in  its  vicinity  found  a  few  Potatoes  in  a  barrel  of  Riga 
flax-seed  ;  these  were  planted,  and  now  their  produce  is  known 
as  the  Skerry  Blue  Potato.  In  the  district  of  their  original 
Irish  home  they  are,  I  think,  more  extensively  cultivated  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  two  sorts.  I  have  grown  them  for  five  or 
six  years,  and  always  found  them  proof  against  the  disease,  good 
cruppers,  and,  when  well  kept,  excellent  for  table.  They  are 
naturally  of  a  small  size,  and  inexperienced  cultivators  are  liable 
to  err  in  planting  too  close  ;  they  should  have  15  inches  in  drill 
and  30  inches  between  drills.     By  attending  to  this,  and  giving 


them  the  usual  working,  I  have  had,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  good  crop  of  sound-eating  Potatoes. — C.  C,  Belfast. 
— (Irish  Farmer's  Gazette.) 


TANK  IN  A  GREENHOUSE. 

I  have  a  greenhouse  some  20  feet  by  15  feet,  heated  by  hot 
water  and  a  flue.  The  fireplace  is  at  the  back,  the  flue  running 
along  the  back,  with  a  chimney  in  the  corner.  The  water-pipe 
runs  along  one  side  and  the  front,  then  turns  into  a  stone 
propagating-tank,  and  so  the  water  goes  back  again  into  the 
boiler.  I  had  this  tank  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  cuttings, 
which  I  must  say  succeeded  admirably.  However,  my  gardener 
complains  that  the  plants  in  the  house  lose  their  foliage,  and 
are  apt  to  damp  and  mildew.  He  says  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  tank,  which  being  of  stone,  and  porous,  allows  the  damp  to 
exude,  and  he  is  very  anxious  to  do  away  with  it  and  the  pro- 
pagating-bed altogether,  putting  an  iron  return-pipe  in  its 
place.  This  I  am  very  loth  to  do,  as  the  convenience  and  use  of 
tl'.e  propagating-bed  are  very  great.  Will  you  advise  me  in  the 
dilemma  ? — Robeetson. 

[Is  your  tank  securely  covered  to  prevent  the  damp  rising 
that  way  ?  If  so,  then  the  porosity  of  the  sides  might  be  neu- 
tralised by  painting  it  with  thick  paint  when  dry.  We  should 
be  more  apt  to  attribute  the  clamping  and  mildew  to  a  low  tem- 
perature and  a  deficiency  of  air.  We  think  the  pipe  and  the 
flue  ought  to  do  more  than  neutralise  what  vapour  might  escape 
from  the  tank.  However,  if  you  please  the  gardener  by  having 
a  close  return-pipe,  you  may  take  that  through  your  tank,  and 
instead  of  water  fill  it  with  rubble,  such  as  stones,  &c,  above 
the  pipe,  and  then  with  sand,  &c,  and  you  will  have  your  pro- 
pagating-bed just  as  before.  It  the  arrangement  of  the  house 
permitted,  you  might  also  have  a  propagating-bed  round  and 
over  the  flue  near  the  furnace.  It  strikes  us,  howevrr,  more 
ventilation,  and  a  little  more  heat  in  consequence,  would  satisfy 
all  parties.  You  may  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  about  the 
cuttings  by  covering  them  with  glasses.] 


NEW  PINE  APPLE. 

The  new  Pine  called,  from  the  province  in  Brazil  where  it  is 
found,  Abachedies,  has  been  sent  to  Raby  Castle,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  acquisitions  to  this  class  of  fruits. 

The  fruit  is  a  perfect  cone,  the  pips  large,  their  colour  at  the 
base  deep  crimson  shaded  off  to  dark  orange;  the  flesh  is  deep 
yellow,  very  juicy,  and  tender,  and  in  flavour  cannot  be  surpassed. 
It  is  a  dwarf  grower,  and  possesses  the  good  property  of  keeping 
some  time  after  being  cut.  Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  fruit  pronounce  it  first-class.  Average  weight 
6  lbs.  to  8  lbs.— Eboe. 


THE   CULTIVATION  OF  POTATOES  AND 
OTHER  CROPS. 

"  My  Potatoes  are  rotted  as  well  as  other  people's,  and  I 
don't  see  why  iou  should  be  favoured  more  than  the  rest  of 

us."     "  Well,  Mr.  G ,  in  order  to  convince  you,  come  and 

see  mine."     "  No,  I  wo'n't,  or  be  convinced  either  !" 

Thus  ended  a  palaver  with  a  neighbour  some  nine  years  ago, 
and,  of  course,  no  more  could  be  said  ;  but  if  the  gentleman 
had  remained  to  be  my  neighbour  up  to  last  year  (and  so  far  as 
the  Potato  disease  in  gardens  was  concerned  I  never  knew  a 
worse  one),  the  result  and  the  observations  would  doubtless 
have  been  the  same.  I  did  secure  a  very  good  crop  last  year  ; 
and  as  I  am  now  about  preparing  for  planting  again,  it  may  not 
prove  unwelcome  to  many  if  I  give  my  method  of  proceeding  in 
detail. 

I  made  known  long  ago  in  the  old  series  that  I  keep  my  seed 
in  a  cellar  averaging  40"  to  50°,  in  a  subdued  light,  and  spread 
out  singly  in  layers  on  wooden  trays  from  the  day  that  I  take 
them  up  till  I  want  to  plant  them,  when  they  will  have  become 
furnished  with  stout  sturdy  shoots  firmly  attached.  When  I 
plant,  at  each  end  of  a  row  opposite  to  the  sets  I  drive  down  a 
substantial  piece  of  stick  to  remain  there  till  the  following  year, 
in  order  to  point  out  that  the  tubers  of  next  year  shall  not 
occupy  the  site  of  this.  I  never  use  raw  manure.  Quicklime 
Or  mortar  rubbish,  which  is  spread  over  the  surface  soil,  and 
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slightly   worked   in  just  before  planting  at   the    beginning  of 
March,  is  what  I  prefer. 

For  early  Potatoes  I  allow  3f>  inches  between  the  rows,  and 
for  store  Potatoes  42  inches  quite.  Strain  a  line  from  two  pegs 
where  the  rows  are  to  be,  and  place  the  sets  upon  the  surface  of 
tho  soil,  at  1  foot  distance  for  the  earlies  and  15  inches  at  least 
for  the  late  sorts.  I  always  use  middling-sized  whole  sets. 
Then  readjust  the  line  to  the  full  width  of  the  spade,  and  mark 
out  for  a  trench  centrally  between  the  two  rows  of  Potatoes. 
Cut  down  in  order  to  leave  the  sides  eren,  and  cast  out  every 
other  spadeful  right  and  left,  though  not  exactly  plump  on  to 
the  shoots  of  the  sets.  The  crumbs  that  are  afterwards  shovelled 
out  take  that  central  position  harmlessly  ;  and  we  then  have  a 
trench  former!  nearly  a  good  spit  deep,  which  is  intended  to 
become  occupied  with  the  Cabbage  tribe  anon.  Formerly,  as 
each  trench  was  finished  I  used  to  introduce  raw  dung,  and  dig 
that  into  the  bottom  ;  but  now  I  merely  dig  the  bottoms  of  the 
trenches,  as,  having  a  large  supply  of  liquid  manure  (house- 
sewage),  I  use  it  bountifully  instead  when  the  plants  have  at- 
tained to  good  size.  I  use  MeDougall's,  of  Manchester,  patent 
disinfecting  powder  as  a  deodoriser,  and  otherwise  than  for  this 
purpose  it  is  a  good  and  effectual  remedy.  In  digging  out  the 
trenches  for  the  early  Potatoes  I  do  not  make  the  spade  bite 
quite  so  deeply  as  for  the  later  varieties,  and  I  prefer  the  Cauli- 
flower and  Grange's  Broccoli  to  take  their  stations  between 
the  former. 

Eleven  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  feel  my  way  on  this 
ridge-and-treneh  plan,  poor  old  Brotherton  declared  that  I 
"was  going  to  grow  Potatoes  upon  raised  banks  sufficient  for 
a  Norman  encampment."  But  lie  was  an  old  soldier,  and,  I 
fear  me,  sometimes  shot  with  a  rather  long  how.  This  is  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year  since  I  adopted  the  plan  in  iolo,  and  I 
continue  to  recommend  it  for  the  following  reasons  : — In  this 
garden,  which  is  overlooked  by  part  of  the  living-room  windows, 
I  like  to  see  everything  shipshape,  albeit  the  rector  does  say 
that  "constant  experiment  makes  a  place  look  untidy."  But 
raw  dung  hauled  about  a  space  of  ground  after  the  Potatoes 
are  taken  up,  and  then  followed  by  the  planting  out  of  lanky 
Broccoli  plants,  &e.,  is  never  pleasant  in  a  small  garden  in  the 
height  of  summer,  nasal  or  oculanvise;  and  under  the  most 
favoured  circumstances  the  plants  will  take  a  month  or  six 
weeks  to  recover  themselves  and  to  look  decent.  But  by  the 
trench  rule  they  can  be  planted  out  expeditiously  at  their  proper 
stage  of  growth  without  being  kept  waiting  for  the  Potatoes 
to  come  off,  and  seldom  inclining  to  club  in  the  trenches  ;  and 
we  had  Kale  and  Broccoli  last  year  when  none  of  their  kindred 
were  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Again,  how  seldom  do 
we  find  the  moulding-up  of  Potatoes  done  properly,  or  at  the 
proper  nick  of  time  ?  In  the  above  system  that  pi-aetice  is 
quite  superseded,  for  from  the  moment  they  are  planted  till 
they  are  lifted  nothing  in  that  way  is  required  ;  by  reason  that 
quite  sufficient  soil  is  cast  upon  them  in  the  first  instance,  which 
also  insures  their  nonappearance  aboveground  till  the  first  or 
second  week  in  May,  when  danger  from  frosts  is  over,  and  we 
may  fairly  anticipate  their  ripening  to  have  become  accelerated 
a  fortnight  at  least. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  communications  in  The 
Jottkxai,  OF  HoitTICULTUBE  apropos  to  the  earthing-over- 
head-and-ears  system  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  and  if  I  could 
afford  the  space  I  would  adopt  the  plan  for  a  trial.  I  formerly 
allowed  the  haulm  of  mine  to  fall  down  on  each  side  the  ridge, 
hut  I  found  that  with  the  later  sorts  especially,  they  interfered 
with  and  muddled  up  the  occupants  of  the  trenches ;  so  to 
obviate  this  I  now  drive  stoutish  stakes  on  each  side  of  the 
ridges  5  yards  or  6  yards  apart,  and  strain  a  line  of  tar  cord  to 
them  to  retain  the  haulm  in  an  upright  position,  and  once  or 
twice  I  clip  off  with  the  garden-shears  the  overhanging  points, 
should  they  become  loo  long  and  dense,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
light  and  air  from  the  Cabbageworts  below.  The  clippings  I  clear 
away  in  a  basket,  when  I  take  tli9  opportunity  to  catch  and  kill 
the  caterpillars  from  off  the  Cabbage  tribe — a  very  necessary 
procedure. 

As  to  the  Potato  disease,  it  is  sure  to  come,  and  the  later  the 
better ;  but  sooner  or  later,  and  just  one  week  after  I  have 
observed  the  first  spot,  I  take  up  the  crop.  Every  Potato  in 
this  garden  was  carefully  lifted,  and  under  my  inspection,  by  the 
last  week  of  last  July.  Their  skins  were  certainly  very  tender, 
but  they  soon  toughen  when  placed  not  too  thickly  together. 
Had  I  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  ground  a  week  longer  I 
should  inevitably  have  lost  the  crop  ;  as  it  was,  all  I  had  to 


regret  in  consequence  of  the  earlincss  of  tho  blight  was  their 
size.  And  to  prore  that  that  was  not  so  despicable,  and  that 
others  need  never  fear  to  lift  their  Potatoes,  provided  they  do  so 
carefully  when  their  skins  are  far  from  set,  I  submit  some  for 
your  judgment.  They  are  the  Lapstone  Kidneys  (white),  and 
the  Haigh's  Kidney  (mottled  red),  though  I  never  knew  which 
was  which.  They  were  presented  to  me  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Cleall,  gardener  to  Sir  Trayton  Drake,  Bart.,  Lympstone,  Devon, 
amongst  other  sorts,  and  I  managed  to  confuse  the  names. 

The  white  Potato,  if  it  is  the  "  Lapstone,"  is  what  I  consider 
the  acme  of  perfection  as  to  what  a  Potato  ought  to  be,  and  the 
mottled  red  one,  if  it  is  the  "Haigh,"  is  not  so  good  a  cropper, 
and  more  likely  to  take  disease  ;  but  it  is  the  most  sat  sfying, 
the  richest  Potato,  so  to  speak,  I  ever  partook  of.  Those  of  the 
darker  hue  are  the  same  sorts  which  were  taken  up  last 
August  twelvemonth.  I  do  not  allow  my  store  Potatoes  to 
become  deteriorated  from  "  spurting  ;  "  they  are  made  to  pass 
through  the  hands  to  detach  all  and  every  shoot  ere  it  exceeds 
the  eighth  of  an  inch. 

But,  to  revert  for  a  minute  to  the  ridge  and  trench.  When 
a  dry  season  arrives  the  tubers  have  got  a  larger  bulk  of  soil  to 
grow  in.  Should  a  wet  season  occur,  the  water  drains  well  away 
into  the  trenches,  and  nearly  a  double  surface  of  earth  is  gained 
for  the  beneficial  influence  of  atmospheric  action,  and  when  the 
Potatoes  are  lifted  a  quantum  of  soil  falls  down,  and  creates  a 
first  moulding  for  the  Cabbageworts,  which  appear  a  healthy  and 
flourishing  crop  upon  the  ground  at  once.  It  is  astonishing 
the  produce  that  can  be  got  from  a  small  garden   under  this 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Cabbageworts  I  grew  in 
the  trendies  last  year.  Commend  me  to  them.  Cauliflowers  in 
June,  followed  by  Walcheren  Broccoli  till  October,  succeeded 
immediately  by  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli  ( much  sooner 
than  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fish  in  his  "  Doings  of  the 
Week  "),  and  coming  in  successively  till  the  25th  of  January, 
when  I  cut  the  last  dish,  livery  plant  gave  me  a  head,  and 
such  heads  some  of  them  were,  good  gracious !  I  have  had 
since  November,  and  have  now,  the  Roseberry  Brussels  Sprouts 
very  fine.  I  have  the  Incomparable  and  the  Frogmore  Pn  tecting 
Broccoli  very  promising  to  come.  Have  had  all  through  the 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  and  have  coming  in  for  spring, 
Mr.  Turner's  Eclipse  Cabbage,  which  has  proved  with  me  a 
first-rate  sort.  I  have  a  sweepstakes  going  on  with  it  and  a  kind 
from  Jersey.  I  have  had  Dwarf-curled  Savoys,  Galore,  and  shall 
have  curled  Scotch  Kale  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  Ayton 
Castle  Leeks  have  proved  large  and  excellent  for  trench-work. 
I  have  still  a  good  supply,  with  Seymour's  Red  Celery,  and  the 
new  White  Strap-leaf  Turnip  is  a  good  sort,  it  has  stood  with 
me  through  the  winter,  but  is  now  become  as  warty  as  a 
drunkard's  nose. — Dpwauds  and  Ohwaeds. 

[The  Potatoes  were  a  full  average  size  and  well  kept.  The 
Shutford  Seedlings  were  just  beginning  to  sprout.  Mitchell's 
Albion  Kidney  (the  best  of  the  earlies),  Haigh's  and  the  Lap- 
stone Kidneys  had  not  at  all  vegetated,  nor  had  the  two-year- 
old  specimens.  The  Celery  and  Leeks  sent  were  above  an 
average  size,  and  of  first-rate  quality. — Eds.] 


FEUIT  AITD  FLOWEBS  IN  THE   SAME 
HOUSE. 

Although  I  feel  but  little  right  to  occupy  your  better-filled 
pages,  yet  with  your  permission  I  will  give  a  little  sketch  of  my 
gardening  success  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  few  appliances  and  little  skill.  I  am  so  deeply 
indebted  to  the  healthy  exercise  and  interesting  employment  of 
horticulture — I  feel  so  convinced  of  its  benefit  both  to  mind 
and  body,  that  with  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  advertising 
my  favourite  panacea  for  diseases  of  both,  I  should  consider 
myself  culpable  in  not  profiting  by  it.  More  especially  would  I 
endeavour  to  encourag  i  amateur  gardeners  who  are  thrown 
chiefly  on  their  own  resources;  for  such,  I  feel,  have  a  keener 
reliBh  for  the  art  than  any  other  person,  since  thepursuit  is  their 
own  choice,  and  they  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  that 
nothing  but  real  love  for  it  could  surmount.  To  such,  then, 
I  particularly  address  myself,  premising  that  1  have  no  regular 
gardener,  and  that  I  take  the  whole  superintendence  of  my  pot- 
plants  on  myself. 

In  1837,  principally  to  be  enabled  to  add  a  little  decoration 
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to  a  local  cottage  garden  society  in  which  I  was  interested,  I 
built  a  small  greenhouse,  18  feet  by  12  feet;  it  is  a  lean-to, 
facing  the  sou'h,  lofty,  airy,  Tery  well  built,  mid  heated  by  flues. 
The  inside  is  Sited  up  on  a  plan  of  my  own,  calculated  to  display 
the  flowers  in  their  several  seasons,  as  my  aim  is  to  get  a  succes- 
sion of  well-accredited  species  rather  than  a  greater  variety,  and 
never  to  attempt  growing  such  as  are  not  suited  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house. 

At  the  expense  of  a  few  pounds,  and  a  carte  blanche  on  two 
or  three  friends'  houses,  I  soon  had  a  gay  stand  which,  with 
perhaps  an  annual  interregnum  of  a  few  weeks,  has  continued  so 
ever  since,  allowing  a  little  overplus  for  my  drawing-room 
windows. 

Thus  much  for  the  Ornamental.  I  now  come  to  the  Fruitful. 
I  bought  a  Muscadine  and  Black  Prince  Vine,  a  Sweetwater 
from  my  own  walls  (where  in  fine  summers  they  produce  excel- 
lent Grapes),  and  a  Black  Hamburgh,  a  far-off  descendant  of 
the  famed  Hampton  Court  Vine,  from  a  neighbour.  Here  I 
bad  the  good  offices  of  nv  occasional  gardener,  who  works  two 
days  a-week  for  me.  He  cut  back  the  Vines  for  three  years,  and 
then  only  allowed  a  few  bunches  ;  but  last  year  we  had  a  superb 
show — at  least  50  lbs.  of  well-ripened  Grapes,  of  fair-sized 
bunches,  large  berries  and  high  flavour.  They  appeared  at 
many  of  my  friends'  desserts,  and  on  one  occasion  without,  I  am 
told,  losing  by  the  comparison,  side  by  side  with  some  for  which 
4s.  a-pound  had  been  given,  from  the  vinery  of  a  noble  pro- 
prietor. 

Have  I  said  enough  to  prove  my  position,  that  good  fruit  and 
fine  flowers  may,  by  a  little  management,  be  made  to  ripen  and 
bloom  together  in  the  same  house,  and  that  a  small  one? 

My  statement  is  a  very  plain  one  ;  but  I  hope  the  results  it 
announces  will  induce  others  to  try  the  experiment,  who  will 
soon  ou.  strip  me  in  the  race,  and  will,  I  truBt,  give  your  readers 
the  benefit  of  their  success. — A.  Z. 


STATICE  EOLFOEDI— MONOCELETUM 
ENSIFEBUM   DAMPING  OFF. 

RHIPSAL1S      SALICOBNOIDES      CULTURE. 

I  HAVE  under  my  care  some  plants  of  Statice  Holfordi 
which  were  Btruek  and  grown  in  the  stove  early  last  spring; 
when  showing  for  bloom  they  were  removed  to  a  cool  hon6C,  and 
when  in  bloom  were  taken  to  the  conservatory,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  which  soon  showed  symptoms  of  bad  health,  the  bloom- 
stalks  dying  off  before  the  flowers  were  expanded ;  and  on 
examining  it  I  found  there  was  a  kind  of  humouric  matter  in 
the  heart  of  the  shoots,  which,  in  time,  rotted  them,  and  the 
plant  has  kept  breaking  afresh  and  dying  in  the  same  way  till  it 
has  nearly  lost  its  foliage.  The  others  flowered  well ;  but  since 
they  have  been  back  in  the  6toveone  has  become  nearly  as  bad  : 
meanwhile,  an  old  plant  that  has  had  the  same  treatment  is  in 
good  health. 

Also  two  plants  of  Monochoetum  ensiferum,  which  have  had 
greenhouse  treatment  during  the  summer,  but  have  kept  dying 
back  till  one  has  died  outright,  and  the  other  has  died  to  a 
stump,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it  as  I  have  watered  them  care- 
fully, &C.—3.  W. 

[We  cannot  be  sure  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Statices, 
except  changing  the  temperature  too  suddenly,  and  using  com- 
post rather  heavy.  Try  what  the  least  thing  of  salt  in  the 
water  would  do — say  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon. 

The  Monocha>tum  should  not  often  be  below  45°  in  winter. 
Sandy  fibry  loach,  and  a  little  heath  mould  will  grow  it  well. 
Wo  cannot  account  for  your  plant  dying  back,  as,  unless  in 
winter,  it  seems  as  easily  grown  as  a  Fuchsia. 

The  plant  you  enclosed  is  Bhipsalis  salicornoides,  requiring 
to  be  grown  in  sandy  heath  soil,  with  a  little  loam,  and  to  be 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  60°  in  winter,  and  from 
70°  to  85°  in  summer.] 


SEAWEED  AS  A  MANUBE. 
Hating  lived  for  years  on  the  southern  coast,  I  am,  of  course, 
aware  that  seaweed  is  extensively  employed  as  a  fertiliser  by 
professional  and  other  tillers  of  the  ground.  This  much  I 
know,  but  more  than  this  I  wish  to  know.  I  desire  to  be  told 
by  some  enlightened  horticulturist,  how,  when,  and  for  what  it 
should  be  used.     Ought  it  to  be  applied  to  the  land  in  the  crude 


condition  in  which  it  is  carted  from  the  beach  ?  or  should  it  be 
gathered  into  a  heap  and  suffered  so  to  remain  until  decay  has 
wrought  a  conversion?  Js  it  suitable  manure  for  culinary  crops 
generally?  I  am  told  that  when  put  together  in  a  heap  the 
process  of  decomposition  is  a  tardy  one.  Of  this  fact  I  have 
some  evidence  in  a  fisherman's  seaweed-hut  some  half  mile 
hence.  If  mixed  with  the  refuse  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  would 
decay  ensue  more  quickly  ?  Prejudice  has  hitherto  hindered 
me  from  proving  these  things  by  experiment. — B.  Muilen. 

[General  experience  has  long  since  proved  that  seaweed 
cannot  he  dug  or  ploughed  into  the  land  too  fresh,  and  if  im- 
mediately before  sowing  or  planting  the  crop  all  the  better.  Tfc 
is  quite  true  that  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  they  mix  the  seaweed 
with  earth  or  sand  in  alternate  layers,  and  let  it  decompose 
before  using  it  as  a  manure  ;  but  the  general  experience  in  other 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  iB 
in  favour  of  using  the  seaweed  in  its  fresh  state.  There  is  no 
kitchen-garden  crop  for  which  it  may  not  be  used  advantageously. 
For  Beet,  Parsnips,  and  Carrots,  at  the  time  of  trenching  the 
Beaweed  should  be  dug  in  with  the  lowest  spit.  Seaweed  is  an 
excellent  covering  for  Asparagus  and  Sea-kale-beds  in  autumn, 
and  is  an  excellent  mulch  for  all  freshly-planted  trees.] 


GOTJBDS  AND  THEIE  CULTUBE. 

The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  having  offered  prizes  for 
this  class  of  fruits,  a  few  notes  on  their  culture  and  general 
features  may  be  of  service  to  the  inexperienced  cultivator  at  a 
time  when  this  hitherto-neglected  family  seems  likely  to  be 
brought  into  public  notice,  and  the  individual  members  of  it 
subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny,  with  becoming  honours  paid  to  those 
to  whom  honour  is  supposed  to  be  due.  It  w.ll  be  as  v.  ell  to  cell 
to  memory  the  varieties  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
popular  amongst  us,  with  the  mode  of  culture,  and  other  par- 
ticulars relating  thereto. 

The  extensive  families  of  Gourds,  Pumpkins,  and  Vegetable 
Marrow  seem  so  much  united  by  intervening  links  of  connection 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  define  them  ;  and  the  class  of  Snake 
Cucumbers  is  also  allied  to  this  family.  Some  years  ago  one 
of  the  Cucumber  Gourds  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  London 
shows,  upwards  of  6  feet  long,  and  I  believe  this  has  been  much 
exceeded.  But  the  largest  and  finest  specimens,  doubtless,  have 
the  advantage  of  glass,  which  is  certainly  not  advisable  in  a 
general  way  ;  and  as  a  varied  and  interesting  group  can  be 
obtained  without  further  aid  from  glass  than  rearing  the  young 
plants  in  it  for  a  short  time  in  the  spring,  only  such  kinds  will  be 
here  treated  of  as  will  bear  planting  out  of  door-  at  the  end  of 
May  ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  need  not  be  sown  until  about 
the  end  of  March  or  firrt  week  in  April,  if  there  be  a  hotbed, 
pricking  the  plants  out  in  pairs  into  six-inch  pots,  and  after 
being  grown  awhile  in  the  same  hotbed,  they  may  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  so  that  at  the  time  I  speak  of  they  may  be  finally 
planted  out  of  doors.  Plants  a  little  pot-bound  are  no  worse, 
provided  they  are  healthy  ;  but  do  not  allow  tbem  to  root 
through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  into  the  bed  or  place  they  are 
standing  on,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do,  and  consequently 
to  suffer  when  removed  to  their  permanent  quarters.  Keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  green  fly  and  other  enemies,  and  if  any  appear 
let  the  plants  be  fumigated  with  tobacco  before  planting  oxit,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  do  afterwards. 

Situation  — It  is  rarely  this  class  of  plants  is  much  favoured 
that  way  ;  but  an  open  sunny  place  is  necessary.  Planted  on 
the  top  of  a  bank  they  will  speedily  cover  it;  and  sometimes 
they  are  planted  to  cover  old  roots,  the  lace  of  rockwork,  or  to 
scramble  over  a  rubbish-heap,  or  amongst  dry  dead  sticks, 
against  pallisading,  occasionally  against  walls,  and  over  roofs  of 
all  kinds,  and  sometimes  to  cover  verandahs,  arches,  grottos,  and 
other  descriptions  of  fancy  work,  all  of  which  the  hardy  kinds 
are  adapted  to  do  in  favourable  seasons,  and  they  accomplish 
it  all  with  less  trouble  than  most  plants  require  ;  for,  excepting 
the  fastening  to  pallisading,  walls,  arches,  &c,  the  other  posi- 
tions require  little  or  no  attention  whatever.  Some  of  the 
delicate  kinds  may,  however,  require  a  snug  corner  against  a 
wall,  and  some  training  and  stopping  will  enable  the  plant  to 
bear  and  perfect  its  fruit. 

Soil — 'Jhe  ordinary  garden  soil  will  do.  Certainly  they  do 
not  require  a  rich  loamy  soil.  A  light  stony  one,  not  by  any 
metinB  shallow,  suits  them  lust:  for  if  the  roots  be  denied  the 
sustenance  they  want,  mildew  attacks  the  plant  at  once,  and  its 
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usefulness  is  soon  over.  On  the  other  hand,  a  too  generous  soil 
induces  ranknesa  of  growth,  winch  is  itrimioal  to  blearing  fruit  m 
any  quantity.  Ordinary  well-cultivated  garden  soil  generally, 
however,  answers  verv  w.ll  ;  and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the 
rubbish-heap,  consisting  of  stones  and  other  garden  refuse,  is  a 
Oapital  place  to  grow  them  on,  if  it  b>  a  sunny  one.  Last  year  I  had 
several  rustic  arches  made  to  cross  a  central  walk  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  Gourds  were  planted  against  them,  and  in  general 
they  dil  very  well.  'I  he  growth  after  the  1st  of  August  was 
more  rapid  than  before,  July  being  a  dull  month  here.  Their 
culture  is,  therefore,  an  easy  matter,  merely  t\  ing  them  up  to 
the  sunp  irte,  and  occasionally  cutting  out  shoots  not  wanted. 

Varieties. —  As  regards  the  eatable  kinds,  there  is  much  difference 
of  opinion.  Mr.  Cuthid  introduced  a  variety,  some  years  ago,  re- 
ported to  poss-ss  good  properties  this  way,  but  it  quickly  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  from  time  to  time  we  have  had  what  were  said  to 
be  improvements  on  the  old  Vegetable  Marrow.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  the  Custard  Marrow  was  in  great  repute,  but  it  lost 
many  friends  last  year,  and  I  believe  the  old  Vegetable  Marrow 
is  still  the  premier  in  it"  class  ;  but  there  may  be  other  varie- 
ties having  local  reputation,  which  the  forthcoming  Show  will, 
doubtless,  bring  our.  Varieties  of  extraordinary  size  are  plenti- 
ful enough — at  least,  seed  lists  report  them  to  be  so.  As  I  con- 
fess, I  have  only  grown  one  variety  of  this  class,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  attain  maturity;  but  well-recoomiended  varieties 
may  in  a  general  way  he  depended  on.  This  class  requires  a 
great  deal  of  room,  ao  that  few  growers  can  find  space  for  many 
kind-.  Varieties  lor  appearance  are,  perhaps,  the  most  nume- 
rous of  all,  and  m  .y  be  subdivided  into  several  sections,  which  I 
find  is  done  m  'he  admirable  collection  mentioned  in  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugdei.'o  catalogue  ;  there  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in 
obtaining  a  collection.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  habit 
and  character  of  this  fruit  :  the  miniature  Gourds  are  not  larger 
than  a  hen's  esrg,  while  the  mammoth  varieties  are  sometimes 
grown  considerably  over  100  lbs.  in  weight,  and  instances  have 
been  kuo  >m  of  their  being  nearly  double  that  weight.  The  most 
beautiful,  ho-vever,  that  I  have  seen  are  the  intermediate  sizes, 
something  about  the  stamp  of  an  ordinary  Melon;  while  the 
Bottle  Gourd, Hercules'  Club,  Snake  Gourd,  and  others  are  all  in- 
teresting, and  all  mannero*  stripes  and  streaks.  One  of  the  most 
ornamental  kinds  grown  here  last  year  was  a  Pear-shaped  one, 
the  thick  or  lower  end  being  green,  while  the  other  end  was  a 
clear  yellow,  and  there  was  a  clearly-defined  line  where  the  two 
colou1  s  met — not.  the  least  running  of  colour  could  be  discerned. 
The  old  Orange-strined  fiourd  has  been  greatly  multiplied,  and 
green-and-white-striped  varieties  of  severa:  hinds  abound.  One 
of  the  prettiest,  of  this  class  I  saw  last  year  at  Belton,  the  seat 
of  Earl  Brownlow,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  I  believe  the  same  was 
at  Sir  John  Thorrold's,  in  the  same  county.  But  as  many 
new  varieties  are,  doubtless,  only  now  waiting  to  be  distri- 
buted, the  autumn  of  1862  will  exhibit  a  great  increase  in  col- 
lections of  this  kind;  and  if  the  exhibition  serves  no  other 
purpose,  it  will  at  least  enable  us  to  weed  out  the  useless  and 
indifferent  from  those  of  an  opposite  description.  But  I  do  not 
by  any  means  advise  the  amateur  to  try  to  grow  too  many  of 
them  ;  the  space  they  occupy  cannot  always  be  spared  in  grounds 
of  limited  extent,  and  unless  they  have  room  they  are  worse 
than  useless.  A  sunny  aspect  is  also  requisite ;  but  the  more 
they  are  sheltered  from  winds  the  better,  as  in  very  exposed 
places  it  is  useless  to  expect,  them  against  pillars  and  similar  windy 
places,  but  on  the  ground  they  may  do  better. — J.  Robson. 


COLUMBINES. 

The  Columbine  (Aquilegia)  a  few  years  since  was  more 
common  in  our  gardens  than  we  see  it  at  present,  yet  it  is  now 
a  beautiful  ornament  of  our  cottage  homes,  where  some  of  the 
best  varieties  may  still  be  found.  I  well  remember  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  where  a  few  of  the  best  varieties  were  culti- 
vated and  cared  for  as  we  rarely  see  them  now  ;  but  I  am  grieved 
to  learn  tint  the  stock  is  destroyed,  and  the  ground  used  for 
building  upon. 

The  beautiful  Aquilegia  glandulosa  is  becoming  very  rare  in 
our  gardens.  I  must,  confess  that  I  nsver  could  grow  it.  to 
perfection,  and  am  informed  that  the  gardener  who  can  grow  it 
to  perfection  in  England  is  a  rare  sight  to  see.  I  have  grown 
plants  from  seed,  and  had  plants  sent  from  Forres,  N.B. — where 
it  grows  like  a  wee  I  in  some  gardens,  aud  in  others  it  flourishes 
a  short  time,  and  then  gradually  dies  away — yet  with  all  my 


care  and   nttcution  I  never  could  get  a  plant  to  grow  and  flower 
well. 

One  of  the  market-women,  who  attend  the  market  at  Sheffield 
to  sell  hardy  plants,  used  to  oiler  for  sale  during  the  (lowering 
season  well-grown  plants  of  A.  glandulosa.  Knowing  that  such 
well-grown  healthy  plants  as  she  offered  for  sale  were  rarely 
seen,  I  inquired  the  means  by  which  such  results  were  obtained. 
Her  reply  was,  "  Nothing  is  more  easy.  We  grow  them  in 
common  garden  soil,  mixed  with  sandy  peat  from  a  neighbour- 
ing common,  and  we  have  no  further  trouble  with  them  ;  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  money  which  we  obtain  by  the  sale  of 
the  plants  wiil  nearly  pay  the  rent  of  our  garden."  Has  any 
reader  of  The  Journal  of  Horticultuee  tried  this  plan  ;  and 
if  so,  what  has  been  the  result? — Rustic  Robin. 


NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS. 

Cleuodendeon  calamitosuji  (Hurtful  Clerodendron). 
Nat.  ord.,  Verbsnacea?.     Linn.,  Didynamia  Angiospermia. — 
Native  of  Java.     Its  white  flowers  are  very  unobtrusive  com- 
pared with  those  of  some  other  species  cultivated  in  our  stove?. 
— {Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5291.) 

Aristolochia  arborea  (Tree  AristolocMa). 

Nat.  ord.,  Aristoloehiefe.  Linn.,  Gynanclria  Hexandria. — 
Native  of  New  Granada.  Each  of  its  very  peculiar  tubular 
brown  flowers  is  closed  by  a  velvety  disk.  They  issue  from  the 
stem  near  the  ground.  The  stem  is  about  7  feet  high. — (Ibid., 
t.  5295.) 

Maxillaria  yenusta  (Graceful  Maxillaria). 

Nat.  ord.,  Orchidea?.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Pro- 
bably identical  with  M.  anatomorum. — Native  of  Ocana,  in  New 
Granada,  at  an  elevation  of  5 — 6000  feet  above  the  sea.  Flowers 
white,  with  two  round  crimson  spots  on  the  lip.  Blooms  in 
October.— (Ibid.,  t.  5296.) 

Ceocus  ocheoleucus  (Cream-coloured  Crocus). 
Nat.  ord.,   Irides.      Linn.,   Triandria    Trigynia. — Found   by 
M.  Gaillardot  in  a  clayey  soil  near  Scanderoun  on  Mount  Liba- 
nus.     It  is  found   blooming  there  from  October  to  December. 
Ulowers  creamy  white,  with  a  yellow  eye. — Ibid.,  t.  5297.) 

Iris  lonq-ipetala  (Long-fetaled  Iris). 
Nat.  ord.,   Iridese.       Linn.,   Triandria  Trigynia. — Native   of 
California.     "  It  seems  quite  hardy,  and  will  prove  a  great  orna- 
ment to  our  flower  garden."     Flowers  purple,  and  white  striped 
with  purple. — (Ibid.,  t.  5298.) 

Leea  COCCINEa  (Scarlet-floioered  Leea). 
Nat.  ord.,  Ampelidea?.  Linn.,  Monadelphia  Pentandria. — It 
has  also  been  called  L.  lucida.  Most  erroneously,  in  gardens  it 
has  been  named  Panax  excelsa  and  Aralia  excelsa.  Believed  to 
be  a  native  of  Java.  "  Deserves  a  place  in  our  stoves  on  account 
of  its  graceful  habit,  and  its  thickly-flowered  cymes  of  scarlet 
flowers."  Plants  begin  to  bear  flowers  when  less  than  a  foot 
high.— (Ibid.,  t.  5299.) 


THE   GAEDENS  OF  DAMASCUS. 

Beaufort's  "  Eastern  Shrines  "  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing description  of  the  environs  of  Damascus  : — ■ 

"  A  new  ride  can  be  taken  every  day  for  four  months  among 
the  charming  groves,  fields,  and  orchards,  with  pleasant-looking 
villages  here  and  there,  about  the  city  of  Damascus.  A  network 
of  little  canals  and  channels  of  water  extends  over  the  cultivated 
plain,  cooling  the  air,  and  soothing  the  ear  with  the  pleasant 
murmuring  of  the  streamlets  to  which  all  the  glorious  verdure 
is  owing.  Miles  and  miles  of  these  tiny  rivers  are  spread  over 
the  ground,  every  one  coming  originally  from  Barrada — the 
Abana  of  Scripture,  which  Naaman  considered  with  natural 
pride  as  fine  a  river  83  any  in  Israel.  The  Pharpar,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  the  Awag,  is  not  so  long  as  the  Barrada,  contains 
scarcely  a  third  as  much  water.  It  rises  on  Mount  Hermon, 
and  both  rivers  after  passing  Damascus  are  lost  in  the  marshes 
on  the  sandy  desert  beyond.  There  are  many  varieties  of  trees 
in  the  gardens  of  Damascus  ;  but  the  most  numerous  are  the 
Apricots,  the  dried  fruit  of  which  forms  so  very  large  a  part  of 
its  commerce.     The  Apricots  are  either  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
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then  pressed  in  slight  wooden  boxes,  or  else  they  are  stoned  and 
mashed  into  a  thick  paste,  which  is  dried  in  musses  a  yard  or  two 
long,  and  is  exported  in  large  rolls,  looking  like  brown  leather. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  lovely  sight  to  look  over  I  he  plains  in  Damas- 
cus iu  the  spring,  when  the  innumerable  Apricots  are  in  flower 
—the  effect  being  of  light  snow  resting  on  the  trees  :  but  many 
persons  think  it  more  sinking  when  the  fruit  is  ju6t  ripe — then 
the  trees  glow  as  if  illuminated  with  thousands  of  tiny  lamps 
hung  among  the  branches.  One  of  the  pleasantest  afternoon 
rides  was  to  the  village  of  Jobah,  at  about  an  hour's  distance 
from  the  city,  where  it  lies  hidden  among  Walnut-groves. 
This  place  lias  been,  time  out  of  mind,  held  sacred  by  both  the 
Jew  and  the  Moslem  ;  and  there  is  a  very  ancient  synagogue 
built  over  the  e&ve  in  which  it  is  believed  that  Elijah  hid  himself 
from  the  persecutors  of  Jezebel.  In  the  centre  of  the  synagogue 
there  is  a  space  railed  off,  where  Elijah  is  said  to  have  anointed 
Hazael  king." 


SOWING  CATTLE  CABBAGES. 
I  purpose  practising  Mr.  W.  Johnson's  plan  of  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  Drumhead,  and  other  Cabbages,  but  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  been  told  at  the  same  time  the  proper  time  for 
sowing  the  former  sort,  so  as  to  have  a  good  winter  supply. 
The  writer  has  years  ago  pursued  this  plan  with  his  garden 
Turnips,  and  particularly  with  Asparagus,  which  he  has  found 
produce  excellent  beds  much  quicker  and  finer  than  by  plants. 
He  has  found  two-row  beds  the  finest  and  easiest  managed.  The 
writer  has  years  ago  had  very  large  heads  of  the  Drumhead  Cab- 
bage in  winter  in  another  county,  but  has  quite  forgotten  when 
he  sowed  the  seed.  Soil  sandy  loam,  north  aspect. — A  Peddling 
Gardener,  Norfolk. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS, 


THEIR    DISTINGUISHING    CHARACTERISTICS, 
AND     VARIETIES. — No.     2. 


CULTIVATION, 


THE  CAMELLIA. 

There  is  not,  probably,  within  the  -wide  range  of  Flora's 
dominions  so  universal  a  favourite  as  a  double  white  Camellia. 
It  lacks,  indeed,  perfume ;  but  who  ever  met  any  of  the  gentler 
sex,  the  truest  and  best  lovers  of  flowers,  who  did  not  exclaim, 
when  looking  on  the  snowy  petals  of  one  of  this  lovely  tribe, 
"How  beautiful!"  And  what  lovesick  Corydon  has  not  felt 
that  there  is  not  one  he  could  be  so  sure  of  being  accept- 
able to  his  Phyllis  as  one  of  its  half-expanded  buds,  or  even 
a  full-blown  flower?  But  to  every  loyal  subject  it  has  now 
a  deeper  and  more  solemn  interest,  for  it  formed  the  centre  of 
the  bouquet  which  our  Royal  Mistress  sent,  as  her  last  touching 
tribute  of  real  love,  to  be"  laid  on  the  cofiin  that  contained  all 
that  was  mortal  of  One  who  had  been  to  her  more  than  all  the 
world  beside.  There  are  many  who  will  never  look  on  a  white 
Camellia  again  without  recalling  the  memories  of  an  affection 
which  is  indeed  rare  in  king's  palaces,  and  which  God  honours 
wherever  it  exists. 

We  hardly  can  wonder  at  this  admiration.  The  snowy  white- 
ness and  thi'ck  solid  character  of  the  petals,  combined  with  the 
rich  glossy  foliage,  form  a  picture  of  great  beauty  ;  while  the 
glowing  colours  of  the  rose  and  crimson  varieties  are  nearly 
equally  attractive— and  their  cultivation  is  really  so  easy  that 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  universally 
grown.  There  is  but  one  period  'of  their  growth  wherein  they 
present  any  difficulty,  and  that  I  shall  notice  by-and-by  ;  although 
[  feel  somewhat  of  a  perplexity  in  writing  about  them,  as  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  said  so"  well,  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  some 
late  Numbers  of  The  Jourxal  of  Horticulture. 

Notwithstanding  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  Camellia  in 
general,  there  are  some  kinds  which  are  considered  to  surpass 
their  congeners  in  the  matter  of  form  ;  for  it  now  has  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  florists'  flowers,  and  subjected  to 
the  arbitrary  rules  which  govern  that  portion  of  Flora's  realm. 
The  model  idea  of  a  perfect  flower  is  here  given  to  the  reader, 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  it  that  the  petals  ought  to  be  round, 
Binooth  on  the  edges,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  size  from  the 
large  outer  guard  petals  to  those  which  form  the  centre  or 
crown  of  the  flo.ver;  viewed  at  from  the  side,  it  ought  to  rise 
regularly  in  a  semicircular  form.     The  evenness  with  which  this 


laying  of  petal  over  petal  is  present  in  some  varieties  has  led 
to  their  being  called  "  imbricated."  Probably  as  perfect  examples 
as  we  have  arc  Montaroni  (white),  and  Master  Rosea  (rose). 
The  latter  are  almost  if  not  altogether  unknown  varieties  in 
England,  but  to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  notice  lately  given 
on  Monsieur  Cachet's  nursery  at  Angers.  As  to  hubit,  it  is 
extremely  desirable  to  avoid  all  that  loose  straggling  method  of 
growing  to  which  some  kinds  seem  unfortunately  wedded  ;  but 
avoid  by  all  means  that  old  fallacy  that  the  knife  is  death  to 
a  Camellia.  On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Anderson  has  well  observed 
(and  indeed  his  papers  almost  preclude  my  saying  anything  on 
the  point  of  cultivation),  in  your  Journal,  p.  3i)3,  there  is  no 
plant  that  so  well  stands  pruning  as  the  stronger  varieties 
of  the  tribe.  I  believe  the  idea  arose  mainly  fiom  the  dislike 
to  cut  off  a  dainty-looking  bud  and  its  attendant  leaves  ;  but  in 
gardening,  utdity  must  give  way  to  sentiment,  and  a  plant  of 
Camellia  may  be  as  easily  trimmed  as  any  of  the  order  to  which 
it  belongs. 


The  very  extended  and  minute  directions  given  by  the  writer 
above  named  are  perhaps  intended  rather  for  extensive  growers  : 
while  mine  are  more  adapted  for  those  who,  with  their  small 
greenhouse  such  as  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  February  11th, 
wish  to  have  a  few  of  these  universal  favourites,  and  perhaps  to 
bring  them  into  the  sitting-room  to  bloom.  With  such  pro- 
pagation has  no  place,  and  indeed  is,  I  believe,  rsuly  practised 
except  by  those  who  grow  for  sale.  The  process  of  graiting  is 
tedious  and  requires  heat,  and,  when  plants  con  be  purchased 
for  a  couple  of  shillings,  does  not  pay.  There  is  no  soil  pre- 
ferable for  growing  them  in  to  one  of  peat  and  loam,  with  some 
pieces  of  charcoal  broken  up  in  it ;  and  if  due  care  and  attention 
be  given  to  them,  I  question  whether  shifting  every  year  is 
desirable.  I,  too,  know  plants  which  seem  to  me  never  to  get 
one.  There  they  are  in  the  window  of  a  neighbour,  with  leaves 
looking  as  glossy  and  bright  as  possible — I  have  no  doubt 
carefully  cleared  "at  times,  and  amply  repaying  the  care  by  their 
vigour  and  beauty. 

I  should  say  that  with  regard  to  the  best  period  for  potting 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  amongst  gardeners ;  some 
doing  it  immediately  after  blooming,  others  waiting  until  the 
growth  is  made. 

When  the  plants  have  done  blooming  and  their  fresh  growth 
commences,  is  the  time  that  those  who  grow  only  a  few  and 
have  no  warm  house  are  apt  to  fail  most.  At  that  period  the 
plant  likes  heat  and  a  damp  and  close  atmosphere.  Where  this 
is  not  procurable  the  next  best  plan  is  to  put  them  into  a  frame, 
shading  the  portion  where  the  plants  are,  and  syringing  fre- 
quently ;  but  as  this  must  be  done  when  all  fear  of  frost  is  over, 
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it  will  of  necessity  make  the  plants  to  come  into  bloom  later. 
After  they  have  completed  their  growth  they  should  be  first 
liardened-off,  and  then  stood  out  of  doors  in  the  shade.  Here 
oftentimes  they  receive  much  injury  from  the  intrusion  of  worms 
into  the  pots,  and  should  therefore  be  placed  on  tiles  or  slates 
to  prevent  this.  Should  the  weather  be  dry,  of  necessity  they 
will  require  water;  for  if  they  be  stinted,  although  they  will 
not,  as  amongst  softwooded  plants,  hang  their  heads  and  weep, 
and  so  the  mischief  is  not  perceived,  they  will  nevertheless, 
when  the  buds  are  forming,  show  the  effect  by  casting  them  off; 
and  thus  when  they  are  brought  into  a  room  to  bloom  they 
require  grot  care,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  telling  upon 
both  the  roots  and  the  foliage.  I  this  year  found  two  of  mine 
steadily  refusing  to  open  their  buds.  They  formed  well,  became 
of  good  size,  but  there  remained.  On  examining  the  pots,  I 
found  that  this  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of  my  having  said  they 
ought  not  to  be  kept  dry,  and  as  a  consequence  they  had  been 
saturated  with  water. 

There  must,  I  think,  be  gross  neglect  whenever  the  Camellia 
becomes  troubled  with  scale,  which  is  its  worst  enemy;  and 
now  a  good  close  of  Gishurst,  washing  it  off  with  clean  water, 
enables  an  amateur  effectually  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  they  stand,  as 
in  small  concerns  they  must  do,  amongst  other  plants,  they  will 
receive  a  due  share  of  fumigation,  and  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  down  the  attacks  of  either  green  or  black  fly.  These 
directions  may  seem  very  meagre  and  commonplace,  and  so, 
perhaps,  they  are;  but  the  articles  of  Mr.  Anderson  may  be 
most  profitably  consulted  by  those  who  desire  fuller  instructions 
and  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  A  different 
class  of  readers  has  been  before  my  mind,  and  I  hope  for  them 
they  may  be  sufficient.  The  varieties  of  the  Camellia  are  nume- 
rous, comprising  white,  pink,  crimson,  striped,  &c.  ;  and  I 
give  here  the  names  of  a  few  from  which  a  selection  may  be 
profitably  made. 

Alia  plena  (the  old  Double  White). 

Fimbriata  alba,  beautiful  white  ;  the  edges  fringed. 

Montaroni,  white,  globular  in  form.     Yery  good  and  large. 

Ochroleuca,  creamy  white.     Distinct. 

Imbricata,  satin-like  rose.     Yery  fine  and  good. 

Princesse  Bacchiochi,  crimson.     Good. 

Matter  Rosea,  veined  rose.     Yery  large  and  good  form. 

Marchioness  of  Exeter,  cherry  rose. 

Saccoi  Vera,  fine  rose. 

Countess  of  Derby,  striped.     New. 

Etoile  Polaire,  striped.     A  new  flower  of  the  present  season. 

As  I  perceive  Mr.  Anderson  is  going  to  descant  upon  sorts, 
and  as  we  shall  probably  see  something  of  the  best  next  month 
at  Kensington,  I  hope  then  to  add  a  few  more  remarks  on  this 
point. — D.,  Deal. 


ICE-PRESERVING. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  skirmishing  already 
pro  and  con.  on  this  question,  and  were  it  not  that  I  know  of 
a  case  in  point  which  very  much  bears  out  my  conclusions,  I 
would  scarcely  place  them  in  the  dignified  position  of  becoming 
part  of  horticultural  history. 

One  of  the  best  ice-houses  I  have  ever  seen,  and  one,  too,  of 
the  most  simple  pretensions,  is  a  large  open  shed  lying  to  or 
against  the  sunless  side  of  a  north  wall.  Its  roof  is  thatched 
with  straw,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  tenements  (for  there  are 
a  few  to  be  seen  in  one's  peregrinations  now-a-days),  of  the 
poorer  clasB'8  in  Scotland,  and  supported  in  front  with  good 
stout  larch  pillars  some  10  feet  or  12  feet  apart.  Measuring  by 
the  eye,  I  should  suppose  it  was  7  feet  high  in  front,  and  13  feet 
at  back.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  holding  upwards  of  four 
hundred  cartloads,  and  lies  at  a  gradient  of  1  in  20  feet.  It  is 
hollowed  out  or  concave  at  bottom,  with  a  drain  running  down 
its  centre,  so  that  melted  ice  can  run  at  the  gallop,  and  the  huge 
iceberg  subside  on  the  spruce  branches  which  intervene  between 
its  body  and  mother  earth. 

Cartload  after  cartload  is  emptied  with  the  least  manual  labour 
possible,  only  the  constant  hammering  with  the  mallets  and 
throwing-up  to  get  the  shed  thoroughly  well  filled.  A  layer  of 
2  feet  of  straw  is  the  only  barricading  medium  in  front  and 
both  ends  ;  and  yet  this  is  a  never-failirg  source  of  supply, 
especially  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  when, 
I  am  told  by  the  best  authority,  there  is  a  cartload  every  day 


taken  from  it.  This  sounds  something  like  efficiency  ;  and 
what  can  you  tell  me  of  more  economical  ?  But  observe,  that 
is  not  all.  There  is  also  a  sunk  oval  brick  ice-house  in  the 
same  establishment,  which  spends  itself  annually  away,  scarcely 
a  vestige  to  be  found  there — at  a  time,  too,  when  most  wanted. 

Now,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Beaton  that  damp  is  very  destructive 
to  ice-preservation,  and  that  if  hygrometrical  observations  were 
to  be  taken  with  a  successful  and  an  unsuccessful  ice-house,  it 
would  abundantly  and  conclusively  test  the  hypothesis ;  but  I 
follow  with  reservation  his  leading  on  air-currents  in  its  most 
literal  sense.  A  current  of  air,  as  we  read  it,  has  something  the 
same  effect  on  your  sense  as  a  breezy  day,  which  I  believe  also 
to  be  fatal  to  ice-keeping. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  air  is  modified  on  all  Bides,  as  in  the 
instance  above,  or  Mr.  Beaton's  ventilators  regulated  in  such  a 
way  a9  not  to  admit  rushing  air,  then  it  will  have  the  opposite 
tendency  of  constantly  relieving  the  accumulated  moisture  with- 
out aggravating  the  liquefaction  of  the  mass. — J.  Andekson, 
Meadow  Bank,  Jlddingstone. 


PEARS  IN   SCOTLAND. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  from  The  Jottknal  oe  Hoeti- 
cultdke  that  my  late  master,  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford  Castle,  JN.B.,  had  gained  the  champion- 
ship for  the  best  collection  of  Pears  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  winter  show,  which  collection  contained  no  less  than 
twenty-two  distinct  dishes,  and  pronounced  by  Mr.  Beaton  to 
be  all  correctly  named. 

When  the  very  unfavourable  circumstances  are  considered 
under  which  Mr.  Anderson  has  laboured  to  bring  that  choice 
fruit  to  the  perfection  he  has — namely,  a  wet  and,  compara- 
tively to  that  of  England,  a  sunless  climate  it  is  a  proof  that  Mr. 
Anderson  is  possessed  of  no  small  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
of  his  profession  :  consequently,  on  these  grounds  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Anderson's  treatment 
of  wall-fruit  trees  during  the  two  years  I  lived  there  ;  and,  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Journal,  it  is  at  your 


When  Mr.  Anderson  entered  on  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  Oxenford  Castle  gardens,  he  found  a  good  many  of  the  wall 
trees  were  getting  old  and  worn  out ;  while  others  were  degener- 
ating into  a  barren  unfruitful  state,  from  their  roots  penetrating 
into  the  cold  clay  subsoil. 

To  overcome  these  evils  without  any  addition  to  his  regular 
staff  was  necessarily  a  work  of  time  and  perseverance ;  conse- 
quently, the  work  was  performed  piece  by  piece  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Those  trees  that  were  next  to  worn  out  found  their  way  by 
degrees  to  the  faggot  pile,  and  those  that  were  degenerating  into 
an  unfruitful  state  had  the  following  treatment : — 

A  trench  was  dug  along  the  side  of  the  border  farthest  from 
the  wall,  three  and  five-prenged  forks  were  then  used  to  unloosen 
the  soil  away  from  the  roots,  and  as  it  tumbled  down  into  the 
trench  it  was  thrown  out  with  spades  or  shovels. 

During  the  operation  of  moving  the  soil,  the  surface  or  mOBt 
fibrous  roots  were  carefully  tied  together  and  moved  to  one  side 
and  the  other,  out  of  the  way  ;  and  what  are  called  carroty  roots, 
or  those  which  had  descended  into  the  cold  clay  subsoil,  were 
cut  clean  away. 

When  the  soil  had  been  all  turned  out  in  the  above  manner, 
a  few  inches  of  broken  stones  were  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  over  which  was  placed  about  3  inches  of  concrete, 
which  was  firmly  and  smoothly  beaten  with  the  back  of  the 
spade.  As  soon  as  the  concrete  had  become  sufficiently  hardened 
to  allow  treading  upon  it  without  injury,  a  few  inches  of  broken 
stones,  or  stonemason's  rubbish,  were  spread  over  it,  and 
then  covered  with  some  rough  litter,  when  the  soil  was  again 
moved  back  into  the  border,  at  the  Bame  time  well  mixing  it 
with  a  little  dung-manure. 

When  nearly  three  parts  of  the  soil,  which  is  of  a  heavy 
loamy  nature,  had  been  got  back  into  the  houses,  the  roots 
were  laid  carefully  and  evenly  out ;  they  were  then  carefully 
covered  with  the  soil,  spreading  it  the  way  the  roots  lay  until 
they  were  all  covered,  which  prevented  them  then  getting  dis- 
placed, broken,  or  otherwise  injured,  which  they  would  have 
been  very  liable  to  be  had  the  soil  been  tossed  on  in  a  careless 
manner. 

When  the  trees  were  thus  planted  they  were  merely  slung  to 
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the  wall  for  some  time,  which  prevented  the  wind  from  blowing 
them  about,  and  it  also  enabled  them  to  subside  with  the  soil. 

Where  if  was  nc<c-sary  to  plant  young  trees,  the  border  was 
prepared  in  the  same  maimer  described  lor  the  trees  that  were 
retained  :  but  their  roots  were  laid  carefully  out  not  more  then 
between  3  inches  or  4,  inches  under  the  surface.  Tiny  were  then 
covered  as  far  as  the  roots  extended  with  rough  litter,  which 
prevented  them  getting  injured  by  frost ;  and  it  also  assisted  the 
tender  rootlets  to  push  away  into  the  fresh  soil. 

These  trees  were  frequently  gone  over  during  the  courso  of 
the  season  to  rub  off  ah  misplaced  shoots,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation fur  healthful  and  well-formed  trees. 

The  fruit-bearing  trees  were  also  occasionally  gone  over  during 
the  summer  to  remove  all  useless  shoots,  and  to  pinch  back 
others  to  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  tree,  which  length  prevented  the  embryo  fruit-buds  from 
making  wood,  instead  of  maturing  themselves  for  fruit-bearing 
the  following  season  ;  and  which  also  enabled  both  fruit  and 
wood  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  sunlight  to  biing  them  to  a 
proper  state  of  maturity  ;  for  the  value  of  this  every  Scotchman 
knows,  as  he  is  very  often  as  much  accustomed  to  Scotch  mists 
as  he  is  to  sunlight. 

Every  good  gardener  knows  that  there  is  no  real  benefit  to  be 
derived  Irom  allowing  a  fruit  tree  to  mature  too  many  fruit  in 
one  season,  the  Pear,  of  course,  included  :  therefore  where  they 
were  hanging  too  many  in  a  cluster — say  five  or  sis — Mr.  Ander- 
son thinned  them  out  to  three  or  four,  and  thinned,  if  possible, 
so  that  they  would  not  touch  each  other  when  full  grown,  in 
order  to  expose  as  much  of  the  fruit's  surface  to  the  sun  as 
possible,  thereby  getting  large,  well-formed,  well-coloured  fruit, 
qualities  which  they  would  uot  likely  attain  were  they  allowed  to 
remain  to  dig  into  the  ribs  of  one  another. 

But  there  can  be  no  authentic  rule  laid  down  for  the  thinning 
of  fruit.  Were  all  fruit  trees  in  one  uniform  state  of  health,  and 
all  placed  in  a  like  favourable  position  to  bring  their  fruit  to 
maturity,,  the  thinning  of  fruit  would  be  a  very  simple  matter ; 
but,  as  they  differ  in  many  instances  as  widely  as  east  from  west, 
any  directions  for  fruit-thinning  may  serve  as  a  guide,  but  not 
as  the  rule. 

The  wall  trees  atOxenford  had  a  good  watering  once  or  twice 
during  the  stimuli  r  with  liquid  manure,  or  soapsuds,  an  opera- 
tion which  was  greatly  facilitated  by  Mr.  Anderson  having  pipes 
made  of  strong  canvass  doth.  These  pipes  were  made  by  the 
garden  women.  When  they  had  two  or  three  coatings  of  white- 
lead  paint  to  make  them  waterproof,  and  could  be  joined 
together  to  any  length  by  means  of  brass  joints,  one  end  of 
these  pipes  was  fixed  to  the  pump  which  was  used  to  force 
the  water  out  of  the  pit  in  which  the  water  was  collected,  and 
by  it  the  water  was  forced  through  the  p:pes  to  any  part  of 
the  garden — a  piece  of  ingenuity  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
watering  of  the  many  fruit  trees  which  Oxenford  Cast  e  garden 
contains,  and  it  abolished  any  traffic  along  the  walks  with  water- 
barrels,  which  cannot  be  dragged  along  well-kept  walks  without 
giving  them  an  unsightly  appearance,  at  least  until  they  have 
been  again  rolled. 

Having  given  you  a  brief  and  perhaps  rather  imperfect  out- 
line of  Mr.  Anderson's  management  of  wall  trees,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  also  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  his  treatment  of 
the  Vine ;  in  justification  of  which,  I  must  say  that  I  have  not 
seen  better  or  more  profitable  crops  of  Grapes,  not  even  at 
Trentham  or  Keele  Hall,  all  the  borders  of  the  latter  had  been 
renewed  by  Mr.  Anderson.  Two  borders  remained  to  be  done 
when  I  went  there,  and  were  done  in  the  following  manner 
before  I  left ;  but  I  will  first  add  that  the  Vines  in  these  had 
the  appearance  of  having  done  well  at  one  time,  and  they  no 
doubt  bore  excellent  crops  of  Grapes.  But  the  fruit  that  were  on 
them  then,  which  ought  to  have  been  black  or  blue,  were  as 
brown  as  foxes, — scarcely  one  of  them  had  escaped  shanking.  So 
to  root  out  the  evil,  Mr.  Anderson  commenced  at  the  root. 

A  tranch  was  dug  in  front  of  the  border  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  (or  the  Pear-wall.  The  soil  was  moved  to  various 
parts  of  the  gai  den,  where  an  additional  depth  of  soil  would 
prove  beneficial,  or  where  the  old  soil  would  be  improved  by 
some  fresh  being  added  to  it. 

The  border  in  question  was  about  4  feet  in  depth,  and  the  soil 
of  which  it  was  composed  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  good 
substitute  for  putty  ;  the  roots  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
those  that  there  were  had  not  a  very  promising  appearance.  I 
believe  Mr.  Anderson  sent  a  piece  of  them  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Doctor,  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  texture  of  the 


soil,  to  which  the  Doctor  made  not  a  very  complimentary  reply  ; 
but  I  must  say  that  the  Doctor  made  a  snap  on  the  wrong  per- 
sou  that  time,  for  any  information  which  Mr.  Anderson  gave 
him  with  regard  to  the  sod  was  from  his  having  lived  there  at 
one  time  as  under-gardener. 

When  ;he  sod  had  been  all  got  out,  about  18  inches  of  stone 
rubbish  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  border,  the  smallest 
on  the  top  ;  3  inches  of  eonere'e  were  then  spread  over  iha1-, 
and,  when  dry,  straight  lines  of  drain-tiles  were  laid  from  the 
inside  border  down  to  the  drain  in  front  of  the  outside  border. 
These  straight  line3  of  drain-tiles  were  about  10  feet  apart. 
Stones  or  brick  rubbish  was  then  spread  over  the  concrete  to 
the  dipth  of  the  tiles,  thereby  securing  an  impenetrable  and 
perfectly  dry  bottom  for  the  roots  of  the  Vines. 

Whole  turves,  two  deep,  were  laid  along  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  then  some  of  the  following  compost : — Rich  turfy  loam, 
charred  vegetable  refuse,  lime  rubbish,  and  a  little  well-decom- 
posed dung ;  these  were  well  mixed  together  by  frequent 
turnings  previous  to  their  being  used.  The  roots  were  then 
laid  carefully  out,  and  covered  over  with  the  above  compost, 
and  the  border  when  completed  was  a  foot  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  surface.  I  will  just  add  that  nothing  could 
give  more  satisfaction  than  these  Vines  did.— G.  U.  R.  J. 


GISHUKST  COMPOUND. 

I  ah  anxious  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  warning  respecting  the 
use  of  Gishurst  Compound;  In  November  last  I  dressed  some 
Peach  trees  in  the  early-house  with  it,  at  the  rate  of  8  ozs.  to 
the  gallon,  having  read  in  your  Journal  of  some  people  using 
it  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  the  gallon  ;  but  I  thought  I  would  be 
sale  by  using  half  that  quantity. 

I  started  the  house  the  1st  of  December,  and  by  the  1st  of 
January  they  should  have  been  in  bloom;  but  those  trees  that 
were  dressed  with  the  Compound  lost  almost  every  flower-bud, 
while  it  did  not  hurt  the  wood-buds.  The  other  part  of  the 
house  was  dressed  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  tobacco  water, 
and  sulphur.  The  trees  dressed  with  the  latter  ire  beautifully 
set  with  fruit  and  are  swelling  fast  now. 

Now,  for  another  instance.  I  had  some  Strawberries  in  a 
vinery  with  fruit  almost  ripe,  so  that  I  could  not  smoke  them  ; 
so  I  made  a  mixture  of  the  Compound,  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to 
the  gallon,  and  syringed  them  with  it  once.  I  must  say,  before 
I  go  any  further,  that  the  Strawberries  had  thrown  up  their 
flower-stems.  The  next  morning  the  flower-buds  were  black- 
ened, and  all  flowers  destroyed  ;  that  was  a  week  ago.  I  have 
only  thrown  them  away  to-day  (February  20th).— J.  E.  F. 


LOED  PALMEKSTON'S  ESTATE   IN   SLIGO. 

No  estate  has  had  a  heavier  or  more  successful  expenditure 
bestowed  upon  it  than  this.  About  £25,000  have  been  laid  out 
in  forming  a  safe  harbour  for  the  fishing-boats  and  other  craft, 
and  the  s  ashore  village  has  a  good  prospect  of  becoming  a  fre- 
quented watering-place.  Our  purpose,  however,  is  to  point  out 
the  planting  which  h  is  been  efl'ected  on  the  sandy  sea  margin, 
and  for  the  following  notice  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  Saunders' 
News  Letter : — 

"  One  of  the  most,  interesting  features  of  Cliffoney  is  the  Pine 
plantation,  by  which  the  blowing  sand-hills  have  been  consoli- 
dated, and  from  being  a  source  of  considerable  injury  to  the 
adjoining  land,  have  been  rendered  both  ornamental  and  useful. 
Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  \  ears  ago,  the  seashore  was  bounded  by 
a  range  of  sand-hills  which  were  constantly  shifting,  and  fre- 
quently during  the  prevalence  of  high  winds  the  sand  was  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  over  the  fields.  Lord  Palmerston  resolved 
to  try  the  plan,  so  successfully  adopted  in  France,  of  fixing 
moving  sand-hills  by  the  planting  of  Bent-grass  and  the  Pinus 
maritima— a  description  of  Fir  tree  which  has  been  found  t<» 
thrive  well  even  when  exposed  to  the  fierce  blasts  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  experiment  has  been  attended  with  complete  success.  One 
thousand  acres  of  sand-hills  are  now  covered  with  a  flourishing 
plantation  of  Pines,  some  of  which  have  attained  the  height  of 
20  feet.  The  process  of  planting  is  at  present  going  on  vigorously, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  lordship's  skilful  agriculturist 
and  steward,  Mr.  John  Hannon.  The  course  adopted  is  this— 
On  the  blowing  sand-hills  Bent  is  first  planted,  and  after  a  year 
or  two  the  sand  becomes  tolerably  well  fixed.     The  seed  is  then 
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sown,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  protect,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  young  Pines,  which  will  soon  make  their  appearance 
above  the  ground.  Hares,  rabbits,  crows,  and  snails,  are  great 
enemies  to  seedling  Pines,  but  after  the  first  year  they  are  not 
interfered  with.  The  Pinus  mantima  has  been  found  to  thrive 
well,  not  only  on  the  sand-hills  near  the  seashore,  but  on  bog  or 
peat  lands  that  have  been  tolerably  well  drained,  and  in  various 
places  throughout  Lord  Palmerstoii's  estate  they  have  been 
planted  extensively.  There  is  a  large  nursery  near  Cliflbney 
well  stocked  with  Larch,  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  Elm,  Holly, 
Thorn,  Quicks,  &c." 


WORK  FOR   THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
If  the  present  fine  weather  continue,  considerable  progress 
may  be  made  in  getting  in  some  of  the  principal  crops  in  light  dry 
soils  ;  but  on  stilf  wet  ground  it  should  by  no  means  be 
attempted.  Artichokes,  if  the  weather  continue  mild,  give  them 
their  spring  dressing.  Basil  and  Marjoram,  to  be  sown  in  pans 
or  pots,  and  placed  in  heat.  Broad  Beans,  earth  up  the  early- 
Bown  crops ;  if  any  were  sown  in  boxes,  place  them  where  they 
can  have  an  abundance  of  air  night  and  day  to  harden  them  off 
for  planting  out.  Cabbage,  the  autumn  plantation  should  now 
be  filled  up,  fresh  ones  may  also  be  made.  Sow  more  seed  to 
produce  plants  for  summer  and  autumn  use;  also  seed  of  the 
red  for  pickling.  Canlijloiver,  if  seed  was  sown  early  on  a  hot- 
bed with  Carrots  or  Badishes,  they  should  now  be  pricked  out 
on  a  slight  hotbed,  or  in  a  cold  frame  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected in  severe  weather.  Lettuce,  fill  up  any  vacancies  that 
may  occur  in  the  autumn  plantation.  Sow  some  seed  of  the 
Cos  on  a  warm  border.  Mushrooms,  beds  out  of  doors  to  be 
well  protected  from  wet ;  damp  litter  to  be  removed,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  dry.  Onions,  autumn-sown  ones  may  be 
planted  out  in  favourable  situations  ;  the  general  spring  sowing 
may  also  be  made  towards  the  end  of  the  week  in  light  and  dry 
soils.  Peas,  harden  off  those  sown  in  pots  and  boxes  previous 
to  planting  out  in  the  open  ground,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  let  the  lights  remain  off  night  and  day  in  mild  weather. 
Earth-up  the  early  crops  when  the  soil  is  somewhat  dry. 
Badishes,  make  another  sowing  to  succeed  those  sown  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month.  Bhubarb,  may  be  forwarded  in  the  open 
ground  by  placing  a  hand-glass,  or  Sea-kale  pot  over  the  roots. 
Savoy,  bow  seed  for  the  first  crop.  Replant  old  Box-edgings, 
and  keep  them  clipped  neat  and  close ;  repair  all  other  edgings 
to  walks,  and  take  the  advantage  now  the  gravel  walks  are  soft 
to  turn  and  roll  them  down  firmly.  Much  more  can  now  be 
done  in  a  day,  and  in  a  better  manner  than  when  hardened  by 
parching  winds  and  hot  sun,  and  they  will  be  more  easily  kept 
in  good  order  afterwards. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

When  edgings  are  required  to  flower-borders,  they  Bhould  be 
planted  as  soon  as  possible.  Box,  Daisy,  Thrift,  Camomile 
Gentian,  Aubrietia  purpurea,  Campanula  pumila,  and  Pansies 
are  all  used  for  that  purpose.  Plant  out  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Pinks,  with  biennials  in  general,  and  let  all  perennials  be  re- 
moved without  delay.  Look  to  the  sowing  of  annuals.  Finish 
the  laying  of  turf  and  all  alterations  as  soon  as  possible.  Finish 
pruning  climbers  and  deciduous  plants.  The  lawn  should  now 
be  well  rolled,  the  benefit  of  so  doing  will  be  seen  throughout 
the  whole  summer. 

FBUIT   GARDEN. 

I  shall  suppose  the  pruning,  tying,  and  training  of  espaliers 
and  all  other  fruit  trees  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  few  Peaches  and  Nectarines ;  the  ground 
to  be  manured  as  far  as  was  intended,  and  forked-up  ;  and  the 
trees  that  were  infested  with  moss  and  lichen  dressed  as  before  re- 
commended. It  will  now  be  a  source  of  great  interest  to  obs°rve 
the  almost  daily  progress  of  the  buds,  which,  considering  all 
matters,  have  rarely  been  seen  in  finer  condition  for  the  prospect 
of  a  fruitful  season.  Every  advantage  must  be  taken  of  dry 
windy  days  to  stir  and  hoe  the  surface  in  these  departments,  and 
a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  to  protect  the  buds  of  wall  trees 
that  are  getting  in  a  forward  state.  Look  to  the  Fig  trees, 
prune  and  train  tho^e  that  require  it,  tying  or  bending  the  strong 
shoots  down,  which  will  induce  them  to  push  out  a  number  of 
short-jointed  bearing  shoots.  Let  all  the  old  leaves  be  cut 
clean  away  from  Strawberry-beds,  extirpating  all  the  remaining 
runners. 


STOVE. 

Any  of  the  Euphorbias,  Gesneras,  Eranthemums,  Geissomerias, 
Justieias,  Poinsettias,  or  other  such  plants  that  are  going  out  of 
bloom  to  be  cut  back  and  removed  to  a  Iowor  temperature  for 
slow  breaking,  repotting  them  in  a  few  weeks,  and  plunging  them 
in  bottom  heat  to  produce  blooming  specimens  in  November 
and  December.  Begonias  and  other  free-growing  plants  to  be 
propagated  for  autumn  blooming. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 
A  general  dressing  of  the  climbers  should  take  place  imme- 
diately. When  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  bloom  late  in 
the  autumn  it  will  be  advisable  to  prune  late,  even  after  the 
buds  have  commenced  growing,  on  the  same  principle  tbat  the 
Moss  and  other  Roses  are  successfully  retarded  by  such  a  course. 
Pot  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  and  keep  them 
close  for  a  few  days  after  the  operation.  Green  fly  to  be  kept 
down  by  fumigation.  Pot  Verbenas  to  supply  cuttings.  Helio- 
tropes may  also  be  placed  in  heat  for  the  same  purpose. 
Fuchsias  for  general  decoration,  or  as  single  specimens  on  grass, 
to  be  brought  from  their  winter  quarters  without  further  delay, 
and  introduced  to  a  warm  end  of  the  greenhouse;  but  where 
there  is  bottom  heat  to  spare,  select  some  of  the  best  plants,  dis- 
root and  repot,  and  plunge  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75°. 

FORCING-PIT. 
Continue  to  introduce  plants  of  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Roses 
in    varieties,    Pinks,     Carnations,    Rhododendrons,     Kalmias, 
Ledums,  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Azaleas  in  variety.     Sow 
Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranths,  &c. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
Plants  which  are  growing  in  these  structures  will  require  to  be 
carefully  watched,  as  the  warmth  occasioned  by  the  increased 
power  of  the  sun  in  the  daytime  will  induce  a  too-rapid  progress 
at  the  expense  of  constitutional  strength  and  vigour;  it  is, 
therefore,  desirable  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  may  be  found  to  be 
practicable,  by  allowing  the  free  ingress  of  the  external  air. 
Anything  like  close  confinement  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the 
frames  will  certainly  be  injurious  ;  at  the  same  time,  if  the  air  is 
very  keen  and  cutting,  the  lights  must  be  opened  on  the  Bide 
least  exposed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  cold 
draught  from  acting  injuriously  ou  the  plants.  Auriculas  should 
have  the  decayed  and  decaying  leaves  removed,  and,  if  not 
already  done,  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  compost.  A  gradual  in- 
crease may  take  place  in  the  supply  of  water.  Carnations  and 
Picotees  in  pots  require  to  be  kept  clean  and  comparatively  dry, 
and  they  should  have  the  surface  soil  about  them  frequently 
stirred  and  lightened-up.  The  compost  for  potting  them  in  due 
time  may  be  got  ready ;  it  may  consist  of  one-half  turfy  loam, 
one-fourth  of  manure  reduced  to  the  state  of  fine  mould,  cow- 
dung  is  preferable  where  it  can  be  procured  in  a  decomposed 
state,  and  one-fourth  of  coarse  gritty  sand,  which  mav  be  road 
or  river  sand.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF   THE   LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Doing  Things  Seasonably. — The  continual  drizzle  that  has 
followed  the  frost  has  considerably  delayed  a  number  of  out- 
door operations.  It  is  always  true  economy  to  avoid  going  to 
a  job  that  would  necessitate  the  making  of  a  second.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  known  work  done  on  a  lawn  because  the  man- 
ager was  such  a  disciple  of  order,  and  would  finish  one  thing 
before  he  commenced  another,  that  the  making  all  right  after- 
wards took  up  moTe  time  than  the  job  itself  would  have  oc- 
cupied under  suitable  circumstances,  so  that  on  the  question 
of  economy  alone,  the  men  might  just  as  well  have  been  sitting 
in  a  comfortable  place  as  at  work  in  unsuitable  weather.  I 
know  of  no  garden,  however  large  or  small,  where  there  would 
be  any  necessity  for  men  being  idle  in  the  worst  weather  if  the  work 
is  done  with  judgment.  Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  go 
to  a  place  twice  in  February  ;  at  one  time  the  men  were  wheel- 
ing gravel,  with  the  wheels  of  the  barrows  half  buried  in  mud, 
and  the  men  looking  as  wobegone  as  half-drowned  rats.  At 
the  other  visit  there  had  been  a  crisping  frost,  and  the  day  was 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  men  were  mostly  in  a  vinery,  cleaning 
and  washing  Vines,  and  obliged  to  give  plenty  of  air  to  prevent 
the  sun  scorching  their  heads.  The  Vines  would  just  have  been 
the  work  for  the  wet  day,  or  even  for  part  of  a  day  that  was  wet, 
method  or  no  method  notwithstanding. 


I  It 
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Cauliflower  has  stood  the  winter  well  as  yet  in  frames,  hand- 
lights,  and  out  of  doors;  bul  where  this  is  not  the  ease,  a  few 
should  be  sown  on  a  Blight  hotbed,  along  with  Lettuces,  Cab- 
bages, &c.  I  often  find  that  Lettuces  so  sown,  pricked  out,  and 
gradually  hardened  off,  come  in  pretty  well  as  soon  as  those 
that  stand  the  winter.  The  Hammersmith  Cabbage  Lettuce  is 
about  the  first  to  come  in  out  of  docs,  after  s'andmg  the  winter. 
Lettuces  generally  stand  it  best  at  the  foot  of  a  wall — the  ground, 
if  not  hard  before,  having  been  trodden  to  make  it  so,  and  then  just 
scratched  enough  with  a  rake  to  bed  the  seeds,  or  the  least  cover- 
ing of  fine  stuff  should  be  thrown  over  them.  If  this  is  done  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  September,  the  plants,  from  the  hardness 
of  the  ground,  generally  grow  short  and  stubby,  and  the  frost 
and  continued  rains  have  less  effect  on  them.  Where  these 
vegetables  are  in  plenty  from  the  autumn  sowing,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  sow  Lettuces  out  of  doors  in  the  middle  of  March; 
but  Cauliflowers  should  be  sown  about  the  same  time  in  a  little 
heat.  Though  slight  hotbeds  are  spoken  of  for  this  purpose, 
yet  a  flower-pot  will  often  be  large  enough  to  sow  in  for  small 
garden".  For  instance,  Cauliflower  seed  sown  in  a  pot  at  that  time 
might  be  placed  near  the  fireplace  ;  and  when  the  seedlings  ap- 
peared the  pot  could  be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse  or  window, 
and  the  plants  individually  pricked  out  when  they  are  from 
1£  inch  to  2  inches  in  height. 

Planted  more  Potatoes  in  beds,  the  soil  being  rather  wet  for  | 
out-of-door  work ;  thinned  young  Carrot-bed  j  sowed  a  Few 
more  Radishes  ;  transplanted  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  out  of  seed- 
box  into  8-inch  pots,  and  sowed  more,  which  most  likely  will 
be  transplanted  into  beds— the  transplanting  until  April  en- 
abling us,  we  think,  to  get  more  pods  from  the  same  amount 
of  rows.  Earthed- up  Potatoes  in  pots,  and  transferred  Peas 
from  small  pots  to  larger  ones,  to  produce  their  pods  in.  Found 
we  had  no  proper  place  for  sowing  Peas  in  turf,  to  be  trans- 
planted next  month,  and  therefore  sowed  some  in  good-sized  pets  ; 
also  sowed  Beans.  In  general,  we  would  prefer  shallow  boxes 
to  either  pots  or  turves  ;  the  only  fault  we  have  with  the  latter, 
being  that  if  the  turves  are  at  all  close  and  rather  sour  in  quality 
they  seem  to  prevent  the  neck  of  the  plants  expanding  healthily 
and  freely  after  being  turned  out.  When  turves  are  used  we 
prefer  them  to  be  at  least  2  inches  thick,  4-  incites  wide,  and 
12  inches  long.  These  are  laid  on  a  suitable  place,  such  as  the 
floor  of  a  Pench-house  or  vinery  at  work,  grass-side  downwards. 
A  hole  is  then  made  in  the  centre  of  each,  1  inch  wide  and 
nearly  1  inch  deep.  The  seeds  are  sown  along,  watered,  and 
then  covered  with  fine  sifted  soil  or  leaf  mould.  When  the 
Peas  are  4  inches  high  they  should  be  moved  out  and  hardened 
off  by  protection  in  a  cooler  place  before  finally  transplanting. 
This  moving  can  be  done  much  better  in  boxes— say  9  inches 
wide,  6  inches  deep,  and  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length  ;  and  then  in 
planting  in  patches  from  the  boxes,  it  strikes  us  there  is  more  of 
a  check  given  at  first,  which  hastens  fruiting  or  podding,  whilst 
the  plants  grow  away  freely  afterwards. 

FBtTIT  GARDEN. 
Pruned  Plums,  Apricots,  and  a  few  Peaches,  in  fine  hours  as 
we  could  get  at  them.  Got  a  flat  board  and  waved  it  briskly 
with  the  hand  a  few  inches  from  the  bloom  in  the  Peach-house, 
to  scatter  the  pollen,  especially  when  there  was  a  little  sun,  as 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th.  Dusted  with  a  feather  Straw- 
berries in  bloom,  and  commenced  in  favourable  times  to 
paint  the  Peach  trees,  so  as  to  smother  up  all  insects  and  their 
having   more  faith  in   this  daubing  than  in  the  mere  ma- 


even  when    they  try. 
referred  to. 


The  modes  of  trapping  have  been  often 


PLANTS   AND    PLEASURi:    GROUND. 

Proceeded  with  potting  and  cuttings  much  the  same  as  last 
week.  Potting  a  few  variegated  Geraniums  from  boxes  where 
they  stand  thick,  placing  them  singly  in  small  po's,  and  giving 
them  a  little  heat,  and  whenever  the  roots  begin  to  ball  will 
turn  them  out  into  an  intermediate-bed  to  save  watering  and 
get  the  pots. 

WALKS. 

On  this  subject  we  have  had  several  inquiries.  First,  as  to  the 
position  of  drainage;  second,  as  to  the  depth  of  walks;  and 
thirdly,  as  to  the  best  material — gravel,  pebbles,  flags,  or  home- 
made asphalt.  We  shall  now  only  say,  that  lor  six  feet  walks 
we  prefer  a  single  drain  in  the  middle  with  gratings  at  the  sides. 
For  a  twelve  and  on  to  a  twenty-feet  walk  we  would  p-efer  a 
drain  at  each  side.  For  walks  on  steep  inclines  it  would  be 
advisable  to  pitch  the  sides  with  pebbles,  and  have  cross  open 
drains,  such  as  four-inch  iron  pipes  with  an  opening  of  an  inch, 
placed  across  the  walk,  which  would  prevent  the  running  of  the 
walks  in  heavy  rains,  though  this  can  te  greatly  avoided  by 
using  open  bottoms  for  walks,  however  smooth  and  fine  the 
surface.  Where  pebbles  of  somewhat  equal  size  can  be  got, 
walks  will  be  not  only  more  lasting  but  much  cheaper  than 
gravel,  and  flagstones,  though  dearer  at  first,  will  ultimately  be 
far  cheaper  than  gravel.  The  two  most  expensive  things  in  the 
long  run  in  a  garden,  are  a  well-kept  lawn  and  a  good  gravel- 
walk.  Just  think  of  the  first  making  of  the  latter,  the  constant 
repairs  it  needs,  the  ever-and-anon  turnings,  bruahlBga,  sweep- 
ings, and  rollings,  and  then  think  of  the  switch  now  and  then 
over  a  stone  pavement,  and  the  little  trouble  it  gives,  if  allowed 
to  get  a  little  mossy.  But,  after  all,  nothing  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  feet  as  a  nice  gravel  walk,  even  asphalted  ones  will  not 
compare  in  this  respect  with  it.  The  other  matters  at  a  future 
time. — R.  F. 


TRADE   LISTS  KECEIYED. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Florists'  Flowers,  Jj-c,  cultivated  and 
sold  by  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill, 
and  at  Edinburgh.  This  is  one  of  the  best  catalogues  of  florists' 
flowers  we  know ;  so  full,  and  so  useful  is  it. 

A  Catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds,  by 
William  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  contains  good  selections 
of  seeds,  with  descriptive  remarks. 

A  Catalogue  of  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  I'eiunias, 
Dahlias,  Sfc,  by  George  Smith,  Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey 
Eoad.  London,  N  ,  is  another  of  those  first-class  Florists'  Flower 
Lists ;  these  being  a  specialile  for  which  Mr.  Smith  has  long 
been  celebrated. 

A  Select  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  by  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  N.  A  nice  pamphlet,  of 
56  pages,  containing  well- selected  lists,  and  good  descriptive 
notes. 

Choice  Tegefable  and  Flower  Seeds,  by  James  Dickson  &  Sons, 
102,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.  This  is  a  very  neat  and  well-got- 
up  catalogue,  and  has  the  evidence  of  care  having  been  bestowed 
on  the  preparation  of  it. 

A  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Sfc  , 


,  i  br  Robert  Parker,  Tooting,  S.,  is  also  a  well-selected  catalogue, 
tenals  of  which  it  is  composed.  A  little  tobacco  water,  soft  an(J  contain9  numerous  useful  notes  on  the  articles  offered  for  sale, 
soap,  sulphur,  and  clay,  are  a  good  mixture  for  such  a  pur-  ,  Be8criptioe  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  Vegetable  Suds,  ,Ve..  by 
pose.  1  notice  a  correspondent  recommends  painting  a  wall  :  B  j  Edwards,  222,  Strand,  London,  is  a  good  list  of  flower 
all  over  with    Gishurst  Compound,  to  fill  the  holes  and  prevent     seeds  arranged  in  the  tabular  form. 

the  woodliee  getting  into  them  or  trying   to  open  them,  telling         Catalogue,  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  $c,  bv  Dickson  and 
us  that  they   wdl  not   touch  it.     On  the  score  of  trouble,  how-     Brown,  Corporation  Street,   Manchester,  is  a  quarto  pamphlet, 
ever,   I   still  think   that  the  double  limewashing  would  be  the     abounding  in  descriptive  notes  and  cultural  infonnaton. 
least,  and  I  am  doubtful  if  the  Gishurst  would  prevent  these  |       Catalogue  of  Xurser,,  Stock,  sold  by  W.  H.  Rogers,  Rel  Lodge 


gentry  making  holes  for  themselves  as  soon  as  it  was  dry.  At 
any  rate,  I  have  seen  them  lying  in  boxes  of  the  Compound,  and 
I  also  recollect,  when  I  washed  the  outsides  of  some  pots  with 
soft  soap  and  sulphur,  and  a  little  oil  in  the  mixture  besides,  to 
prevent  them  getting  at  some  choice  delicate  seedlings,  they 
not  only   managed   to    waddle  through  the  rather  liquid  stuff, 


Nursery,  Southampton,  contains  a  list  of  the  usual  stock  of  a 
well-appointed  nursery,  and  especially  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Roses. 

Catalogue  of  Culinary,  Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds,  by 
E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Hull.  This  is  in  the  old  double-sheet  form 
of  catalogue,  very  unusual  now-a-days.    It  is  evidently  prepared 


but  seemed  to  live  on  it  too.  The  only  two  common  things  to  facilitate  the  giving  of  orders  and  save  purchasers  the  trouble 
which  I  found  they  would  not  pass  were  tar,  so  long  as  it  was  of  writing  out  the  list  of  articles  they  require.— blank  columns 
liquid,  and  water.  A  canal  of  the  latter  1  inch  deep,  and  being  furnished  in  which  to  insert  the  quantities  required  op- 
1  inch  wide,  seems  to  baffle  them,  as  they  are  poor  swimmers,  |  posite  each  article- 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By   so   doing  they 
are   subjected  to    unjustifiable   trouble  and  expenss.      All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  cf"c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also   request   that  corresponded s  will  not  mix   up  on  tlio 
same   sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly   and    conveniently,  but   write   them   on    separate 
communications.     Also  never   to  send  more  than   two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
NTMpn.i5,v  I  A.  R    If'.).— The  Nymphasa  ccorulea  is  very  fragrant.    The 
nurseryman  mast  have  sold  yoa  a  different  species  — perhaps  N.  stellata. 

Poinsettia  ruLCHi-HRiMV  Culture  ( Idem).  —  Grow  them  where  they  c:m 
have  from  50"  to  GO"  at  least.  This  will  stop  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves, 
and  help  to  ripen  the  back  bads  for  next  season.  As  to  flowers,  if  yoa  have 
any,  they  will  be  small.  The  flowers,  of  course,  yon  know  at  any  time  are 
not  much.  The  crimson  bracts,  or  floral  leaves,  are  the  great  attraction; 
and  a  mass  of  them,  resembling  in  width  an  old-fasnio  ed,  broad-brimmed, 
blue  honnet,  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  points  ot  strune.  well-matured 
shoots.  Do  what  you  will  there  are  many  plants  which  will  never  be  "nt 
into  a  bush-form,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  All  you  can  do  with  an  oldi«h 
plant  is  to  g'  t  a  certain  number  of  shoots  to  start  somewhat  equal  in  strength 
at  first,  and  to  secure  several  shoots  on  young  plants.  No  stooping  should 
take  place  alter  the  end  of  Mav.  The  plants  grow  freely  in  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  little  broken  bricks  and  lime  rubbish;  and,  when  growing  freely, 
will  be  benefited  by  a  mulching  of  rotten  old  cowdnne.  Alter  the  middle 
of  June  thoy  must,  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  a  fair  amount  of  heat. 
For  this  latter  purpose  they  may  be  kept  in  a  forcing-house,  plant-stove,  or, 
until  tlie  middle  of  September,  in  a  cold  pit  kept  mo:st  and  doss.  After 
that,  the  plants  should  have  more  air  and  less  water,  and  hs-  secured  from 
cold  nights,  and  they  will  show  to  advantage  in  November  and  December. 
When  done  flowering  keep  the  plants  drvish.  so  that  they  do  not  shrivel. 
Pack  theoi  close  together  when  the  le.i-es  fall,  and  anywheie.  so  that  the 
tempeiature  ranges  from  45°  to  50".  In  spring  prune  back  to  the  last  bud 
or  two  on  the  last  year's  shoots.  When  the  buds  are  started,  repot  and 
grow  on  again  for  next  year. 

Gas  Tar  for  Asphalt  Walks  (C.  T.  IT.,  Dorset).—  Take  two  paits  lime 
rubbish,  and  one  i  art  coal  ashes,  both  silted  fine,  and  both  very  dry.  In  a 
dry  tdace.  on  a  dry  dav,  mix  them  thoroughly  ;  form  a  hole  in  he  mixture 
as  bricklayers  do  in  making  mortar.  Into  this  hole  pour  boiling  hot  coal 
tar,  mix.  and  when  as  stiff  as  mortar  put  it  3  inches  thick  where  the  walk  is 
to  be.  The  gro  aid  on  which  the  mixture  is  put  should  be  dry,  and  beaten 
hard  and  smooth.  Sprinkle  coarse  sand  o-er  the  surface  of  the  mixture 
when  -mnot'ted,  after  being  spread  for  the  walk.  When  cold,  pass  a  light 
roller  over  it,  and  in  a  few  days  the  walk  will  he  solid,  and  weed  and  water- 
proof. Gordon's  "  Pinetuin  "  will  suit  you.  We  hear  that  a  second  edition 
is  in  preparation. 

Glazed  Wall  for  a  Vinery.— Referring  to  the  Number  dated  14th  of 
January,  1S62.  .age  317,  I  may  state  that  1  made  a  mistake  in  saying  "  two" 
rods  from  each  Vine.  I  have  no  "top"  ventilati  n,  but  plenty  of  ,l  Moore's 
Patent  Ventilators,"  both  at  the  ends  and  in  the  front.  I  shall  not  know 
whether  there  is  sufficient  air  by  these  openings,  till  after  a  fair  trial ;  but 
I  believe  from  the  existing  heat  on  a  sunny  day,  that  it  will  he  a  Pine-stove 
heat  in  summer.  The  sorts  of  Vines  are  as  follows  :— Back  and  White 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Esctaollata,  TrebMano,  Sarbelle.  St.  Laurent,  White 
Nice.  Black  Hamburgh,  Champion  Hamburgh.  Gros  Maroc.  Gros  Cohnar, 
Royal  Muscadine,  Bidwell's  Seedling,  Kempsey  Alicante.  Will  these  suit 
together?— A  Sdbsckibfr. 

[You  should  grow  Black  and  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Eschollata, 
Trebbiano,  Gros  Maroc,  tins  Colmar  and  Kempsey  Alicante  in  one  house, 
as  they  require  more  heat  than  the  others.  Where  did  you  get  the  plant  of 
Black  .Muscat  of  Alexandria  from  ?  ] 

Flower-Garoen  Pun  (An  Old  Subscriber) .— Tou  have  planted  the 
garden  as  well  as  any  one  could.  Mixed  Verbenas  do  better  in  beds  lying 
towards  the  centre  of  a  garden  than  beds  of  oDe  kind,  as  the  coluurs  are 
then  weaker-a  desiiable  feature  in  the  centre. 

Bulbs  in  Moss  iLlcm).— We  never  saw  or  hetrd  of  much  difficulty  of 
Crocuses,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths  doing  well  in  damp  moss.  The  fnub  must 
have  been  in  the  "roots"  not  having  been  qu  te  ripe  when  dried.  We  have 
grown  the  very  same  kinds  in  moss  over  and  over  again  without  a  spot 
or  speck. 

Cochlearia  ACACI.IS  Culture  (Idem).— It  is  the  prettiest  little  thing 
for  a  mantle-piece  plant  the  whole  vear  round,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  to 
grow.  Sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface,  in-doors  or  out  of  doo  s.  press  it  down, 
and  do  not  cover  it,  or  but  vers'  slightly  indeed,  and  sow  it  the  year  round 
exactly  as  you  would  do  Mustard  and  Cress  for  table,  and  when  it  is  in 
flower  take  it  up  in  patches  and  pot  or  box  it. 

Plant  Prize  at  the  York  Horticiltdral  Gala.— The  Committee  have 
divided  £'25  into  three  prizes  for  twelve  plants.  It  states  that  twelve  plants 
of  a  species  nay  be  shown  ;  either  twelve  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Ericas, 
or  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  can  be  shown,  or  two,  three,  or  four  of  each. 
The  object  of  this  application  is  to  know  how  the  above  are  to  be  judged  to 
give  sHis'action.- Ebor. 

I  It  will  be  verv  difficult  for  the  judges  to  decide.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
possible  to  award  a  prize  satisfactorily  where  competition  is  pern 
between  twelve  of  one  species  against  twelve  miscellaneous  plants.] 

Dissaving  Indiaribber  is  Naptha  (IT.  T.  P  H.).— The  naptha  re- 
quires  to  be  kept  hot,  and  for  some  days  before  it  will  dissolve  the  India- 
rubber.    Spirit  of  turpentine  kept  hot  also  dissolves  Indiarabber. 

Book  on  Vinery  Ccltore  (B.  B.  IF.).- Sanders  "On  the  Culture  of 
the  Vine  "  is  as  good  as  any. 


lifted 


Ribbon-Border  (C.  67.).— Annuals  will  not  do  for  ribbon-rows  anvhow- 
Two  uood  things  would  be  spoiled  that  way.  You  have  sufficient  time  to 
raise  from  seeds  as  many  plants  of  Lobelia  speciosa  as  would  plant  the  front 
rows  ol  all  the  ribbon-borders  of  your  county,  and  a  patch  or  two  of  the 
Cerastium  tomentosum  would  go  a  long  way  at  the  back  of  Lobelia,  and 
5  inches  or  6  Inches  from  it,  or  you  might  sow  a  row  of  Mignonette  10  inches 
from  the  Lobelia  ;  and  a  third  row  of  any  annual,  as  Clarkia  pulchella.  and 
that  row  to  be  filled  again  in  August  with  China  Asters  sown  out  of  doors  at 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  Potato  or  Underground  Onion  is  planted  pressed 
into  the  surface  ot  the  soil,  just  like  Shallots. 

Herbaceous  Plants  for  fhrubbert-border  [Sitbscribcr). —  The  old 
practice  of  having  herbaceous  plants  in  shrubbery-borders  is  all  but  extinct, 
tor  none  wi'l  grow  there  but  the  coarsest  kinds.  Grow  there  as  many  kinds 
of  Iris  as  you  can  obtain;  the  same  with  Ptconies,  old  kinds  of  Phloxes, 
Pentstemons,  Fntenrillus,  Campanulas,  Veronicas,  Rudbeckias,  Asters, 
Con  opsis  and  Golden  Rods.  There  are  a  great  number  of  kinds  of  all  these, 
any  one  of  which  will  do  as  we  1  as  another.  We  never  recommend  flowering 
plants  'or  ferneries  at  all. 

Punts  for  Hassging-basket  (Sii6»M-iJer).— The  best  looking  arrange- 
ment for  a  flower-basket  is  to  have  the  middle  all  of  one  colour,  the  edging 
ot  another  colour  A  scarlet  Tom  Thumb  colour  is  the  richest  centre,  and 
Lobelia  speciosa  all  round  it  is  the  best  edging.  Tropasolum  elegans  is  the 
best  of  them  for  training  round  a  basket,  but  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
attention  required  in  the  training. 

Dryino  Tub.cco  (R.  IF.).— Your  specimen  was  mild  but  good.  It  neve]; 
is  so  pungent  when  gi  own  in  England  as  it  is  when  grown  where  the  summer' 
are  hotter  The  plant  ought  lo  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  just  when 
beginning  to  (lower,  dried  gradually,  then  he  put  in  a  tub  or  box,  pressed 
firmly,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  The  tub  or  box  ought  to  be  full  to  induce  a 
gentle  fermentation. 

Red  SeiDEK  on  Vines  (H.  67.).— Paint  the  Hambuvghs  as  well  as  the 
Black  Princes  wi  h  the  lime  and  suli  hur  mixture.  Indeed,  we  recommend 
you  to  paint  similarly  the  whole  interior  ot  the  house.  Ventilate  more 
freely,  and  keep  the  air  moister  than  you  have  in  previous  years. 

Vakious  (A  Constant  Reader).— Ants  are  not  injurious;  but  if  you  wish 
to  drive  them  from  your  greenhouse,  pour  ammoni.icd  liquor  from  a  gas. 
work  or  sprinkle  guano  over  their  haunt  twice  or  thrice  weekly  until  they 
evacuate  the  place.  For  four  penny  postage  stamps  you  can  have  No.  590 
of  this  Journal  from  our  office  free  by  post.  It  contains  a  longer  list  of 
greenhouse  plants  than  we  can  find  room  for  to-day;  and  the  hints  there 
given  will  enable  you  to  choose  better  than  we  can  what  will  suit  you. 
Nothing  will  grow  well  in  the  sunless,  draughty  border  you  mention.  Try 
the  Berberis  aquif  lium,  or  Holly-leaved  Berberry. 

Pkotection  from  Birds  anii  Moss  (F.  H.  ZA-There  is  no  effectual 
protector  ot  fruit-tree  buds  from  birds  but  the  gun,  or  a  boy  to  scare  them 
away.  To  prevent  and  to  remove  moss  on  your  lawn,  the  soil  being  rather 
wet.  you  muBt  have  recourse  to  draining,  and  then  to  frequent  rolling. 

Carcases  of  Animals  (A  Devonshire  Vicar). -There  is  no  better  mode 
of  rendering  these  available  as  a  manure  than  by  removing  the  flesh  and 
entrails  Horn  the  skeleton;  putting  the  former  m  layers  alternately  with 
earth,  one  of  the  best  of  deodorisers,  and  dissolving  the  bones,  after  breaking 
them  into  pieces,  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Increase  of  Glazed  Space  (A.  B.  it/.).-Both  your  plans  will  answer. 
Your  flue  mav  be  continued  20  feet  or  30  feet  farther  along  the  wall,  and  be 
used  only  when  wanted.  The  socket-pipes  will  do  as  you  propose  If  the 
span-house  o»  proposed  is  Preferred  or  added  a  useful  one  would  be 
10  feet  wide,  heiirht.  at  ridge  8  feet,  and  at  front  5  feet  or  even  4  feet  if  you 
had  the  ridge  about  7  feet,  and  had  a  bed  or  sparred  table  on  each  side, 
such  a  house  entirely  of  wood  and  glass,  and  all  the  glass  fixed  as  stated 
the  other  week  would  not  cost  much,  but  still  more  than  the  lean-to,  as  the 
wall  is  already  there. 

Leaves  of  Orange  Trees  Fcorched  (A  Constant  Subscriber).— The  teal 
that  reached  us  had  the  appearance  of  scorching,  either  by  hot  vapour  from 
a  heating  medium,  or  from  the  sun  striking  fiercely  on  the  leaves  whilst 
they  were  damp,  and  probably  from  some  rough  points  in  the  glass.  It 
only  a  few  leaves  have  this  appearance  it  will  not  much  signify  as  the so  Id 
ones  are  apt  .o  assume  this  appearance  at  times  before  they  fa.l.  There  is 
much  difference  in  evergreens  shedding  their  leaves,  though  all  do  so  less 
or  more :  hence  Laurels  and  other  evergreens  are  a  constant  cause  of 
sweeping  being  needful  in  summer. 

Manetti  Rose  Stocks  (J.  ilf.).-You  will  have  no  end  o?  trouble  if  you 
bud  Manetti  stocks  from  a  nursery-you  will  never  more  be  free  from 
Manetti  suckers  as  long  as  you  live;  therefore,  >^u  ™^ jut  downjto 
nursny  stocks  to  the  last  eye  or  two,  and  from  one  of  them  endeavour  to 
get  a  clean,  clear,  supple  shoot  and  bud  as  early  as  the  bark  at  the  very 
bo  torn  of  the  shoot  will  "  ron."  But  the  right  V.  ay  of  doing  the  Manetti  IS 
to  make  the  cuttings  6  inches  or  8  inches,  or  even  9  inches  long,  at  the  end 
'of  October,  and  pick  out  the  buds  with  a  knife  ad  hut  the  two  neare s    the 


top;   to  plant  the  cuttings  only  3  inches  deep,  then  to  mould  them  up  in 
,-idPges  to'ncar  the  top  and  to  have  then,  mi«*  apart  as  to  be  able  to  bud 
;hem  next  summer  uhere  they  stand,  at  budding  tin. 
Tn.uld  when  the  hark  t'rum  the  covering  is  just  as  soft 


;  i. n  ncai    me    inn.  ami    iu  u.i.u  i-.n,n.    u*, t- 

next  summer  where  they  stand,  at  budding  tune  to  undo  the  inige  of 
i  ™i,Dv,  rhs  h«*k  rVrwn  fchn  eovi  rinff  is  iust  as  soft  as  it  was  last  autumn, 

have  a  sucker  of 

__  as  to  have  your 

roots—  the" best  roots'of  all  for  all  kinds  of 


Manetti  at  all,  even  it  you 
Roses  ultimately  on  their 
Hoses  with  some  few  exceptions. 

Sandy  Soil  (Sand  OA.').-We  would  rather  have  sand '  'tan  day  %. 
Harden  soil.  Add  to  it  all  the  materials  you  con  that  will  impiove  is 
fta,e  such  as  chalk,  limy  rubbish  and  clay,  and  keep  the  surface  about 
new  '  planted  trees,  cabbages,  Ac.  mulched  with  fresh  seaweed  Your 
situations  b.eak  enough  on  the  Liverpool  coast,  but  no t»«»  tan  «ie 
coast  of  Norfolk  ;  and  j  on  w  ill  find  in  our  last  Numbc  a  list  o  tree.  tHucn 
succeed  there  You  will  also  sec  in  our  pages  to-day  that  Loid  Palmeiston 
hns  snece  'did  w'th  Pino,  mariii.ua.  We  recommend  this  to  you  strongly. 
You  w  11  aUo isee'  to-day  what  we  say  about  seaweed  as  a  manure.  Do  not 
neglect  that.  Shells  reduced  to  powder  will  improve  jour  soil. ^  \v 1 at  ,s 
you!  subsoil?  It  it  contains  clay  or  chalk  it  should  bo  dug  up  and  mixed 
with  the  surface  soil. 

Ferns  ^rianne^ouv  r^^^t.o^^te.    -Some  »«n-  v 
grow  nowhere  hut  in  a  house— but  what  house  is  youi 
would  grow  out  of  doors  in  Staffordshire- 


Some  Aspleniums 
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put  in  a  ppoon  over  the  fire  with  a  little  milk  until  warm,  and 
with  a  quill  put  a  little  in  its  mouth,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
cage  in  a  small  pan,  to  be  repeated  for  two  or  three  days.  Give 
it  boiled  egg,  maw  and  hemp  seed,  with  the  food  it*  has  been 
accustomed  to.     The  bird  should  be  kept  warm.] 


Spring  Pruning  (A  Regular  Subscriber).— Iso  Sphsea  or  Weigela  must 
ever  bep:uned  in  the  spring,  except  to  thin  out  dead  shoois  oi  very  old 
shoots.  The  time  to  prune  them  is  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years  when  they 
get  too  bip  tor  a  place.  There  is  a  most  mistaken  predilection  abroad  about 
pruning  all  sorts  ot  plants  whether  they  need  it  or  not.  Your  Spiraea,  what- 
ever the  kind  is,  and  your  Weigela  ro>ea  will  not  want  one  morsel  off  them 
by  pruning  for  the  next  seven  years  certain  ;  60  say  no  more  about  pruning 
them  just  yet. 

Potting  Bedding  Geraniums  (Idem).— It  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to 
pot  old  Scarlet  Geraniums  now,  which  have  been  at  rest  during  the  winter 
in  boxe*  and  all  manner  of  ways.  All  their  very  small  roots  are  now  as  dead 
as  those  of  our  own  stock,  and  we  meun  to  cut  them  all  back  to  the  quick, 
or  live  parts;  but  we  have  no  notion  where  to  put  them  now,  so  they  must 
chance  it  as  they  are  for  six  more  weeks  at  the  least.  They  must  not  be 
cutback,  however,  at  the  time  ot  spring  potting,  as  so  many  kinds  ot  them  are 
apt  to  perish  or  damp  back  in  the  shoots  just  at  that  period  it  pruned  ;  but 
as  soon  after  potting  as  th«y  are  full  of  leaves  they  may  be  reduced  for 
spring  cuttings. 

Gladioli  for  Beds  and  Pots  (Idem). — The  best  Gladioli  for  pots  are 
those  of  Gandavensis  as  they  call  thtm,  and  of  the  cheap  sorts  of  them 
Brenchleyensis  is  the  best.  Bowiensis  is  also  an  excellent  bedder  of  itself 
and  will  do  in  pots,  and  both  are  of  the  cheapest.  Then  lighter,  are  Ariosto 
and  ArcbimeW';  Berenice  is  also  fine  and  very  cheap,  and  Couranti  fnleens 
is  the  cheapest  of  a'l,  and  is  as  good  as  many  are  at  7s.  6rf.  a-piece.  HeTene 
is  a  fine  light  kind,  cheap  as  Impe'ratiice,  which  is  also  of  a  whitish  cast, 
and  cheap.  Madame  Herincq  ;s  a  thi;d  light  one,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the 
more  fashionable  and  dearer  varieties. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  [Querist).— If  you  write  to  Mr.  Murray,  the 
Under-Secretary's  offices,  Kensington  Gore,  he  will  have  you  proiosed  as  a 
Fellow.  The  entrance-fee  is  twoguineas,  and  the  annual  payment  the  same. 
We  know  of  no  mode  of  obtaining  a  situation  such  as  you  nune  except  by 
advertising.  The  offic?  of  book-keeper  to  the  Society  was  vacant  recently, 
and  there  were  for  it  more  than  three  hundred  applicants. 

Citron  Melon  (An  Inquirer). — The  cultivation  it  requires  is  the  same  as 
that  required  by  any  other  Melon. 

Fekn  Altered  in  Form  (Sabma).— Your  Fern  (Pteris  argyraa)  is  not 
eaten  that  wl-  can  discover,  but  has  sported  so  far  as  10  produce  i-ome  of  its 
parts  in  an  abnormal  and  depauperated  state.  It  may  have  been  inherent 
in  the  plant  from  the  spore— a  true  sport,  in  which  case  the  plant  will  go  on 
growing  in  Ibis  way  ;  or  it  may  be  purely  accidental,  as  one  would  say,  and 
then  the  plant  will  giow  out  ot  it. 

Lilu'M  GiGANTEUii  Culture  (A  Young  Gardener).— -Grow  ifcSn  a  14-inch 
pot,  using  fib,  y  loam  and  a  little  peat  for  soil.  Keep  it  rather  dry  until  it 
begins  to  grow,  and  then  give  it  plenty  of  weak  manure  watering's,  taking 
care  that  the  whole  ball  is  moistened.  Keep  it  well  supplied  with  moisture. 
When  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  gradually  allow  the  soil  to  become  dryish. 
When  fresh  potting  is  required,  do  it  whilst  the  leaves  are  yet  green  after 
flowering  is  over.  This  Journal  is  bound  in  half-yearly  volumes,  commencing 
alternately  in  April  and  October.  We  do  not  know  when  another  edition  of 
the  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary  will  be  published. 

Eradicating  Fern  {A  Subscriber).— There  is  no  better  mode  of  eradicating 
the  common  Brake  Fern  (Pteris  aguilina),  than  by  keeping  its  fronds  con- 
stantly cut  down  as  they  appear,  and  sowing  salt  thickly  over  the  place. 

Names  of  Plants  [G.B.J.  F".).— Gnidia  simplex.  The  leaf  is  apparently 
that  of  some  species  of  Hakea  Both  are  greenhouse  shrubs ;  the  first 
preferring  rather  a  sandy  and  peaty  soil,  the  second  preferring  a  little  more 
loam.  (Amateur). — 1,  Rhanmus  alateruus;  2,  Kalmia  clauca.  We  believe 
the  Tangerine  Orange,  cultivated  in  Brazil,  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  so 
are  the  other  two  which  you  mention.  The  Otaheite  Orange,  very  small,  is 
the  Citrus  jnponica  ;  and  the  Mandarin  Orange,  very  huge,  is  Citrus  nobilis. 
(Quercus).—  1,  Tj.xus  empetrilelia ;  2,  Torre y a  nucifera;  3,  Pinus  pinaster; 
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POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY,    &c.,    SHOWS. 

March  1st.    Halifax.    Sec,  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southowram,  near 

Halifax.     Entries  close  February  20th. 
Mat  14th  and  15th.    Taunton  and  Somerset.     Sec,  Charles  Ballance, 

Esq.,  Taunton. 
Mat  27th,  28th  and  29th.    Bath  and  West  of  England  (City  of  Wells). 

Steward,  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Taunton.     Entries  close  May  1. 
June  4th  and  5th.    Beverlet  and  East  Ridino.   Sec,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


JAVA   SPARROW  AFFECTED  WITH  COLD. 

Etta  lias  two  Java  Sparrows,  one  of  which  has  attacks  of 
asthma,  lasting  sometimes  two  or  three  hours.  The  bird  looks 
ill  and  is  thin,  and  does  not  eat  much.  She  would  be  glad  to 
know  if  anything  would  cure  it,  and  what  treatment  it  Bhould 
lave.  It  will  only  eat  canary-seed  and  a  little  rice.  She  has 
tried  hard-boiled  egg,  biscuit,  and  bread  and  milk,  but  the  bird 
•will  not  touch  either.  A  drop  or  two  of  sherry  given  on  a 
carnel's-hair  brush  during  the  attack  sometimes  seeniB  to  do 
good.  Should  the  birds  be  kept  warm  ?  The  attack  begins 
with  violent  coughing,  which  subsides  into  a  sort  of  croaking, 
the  bird  opening  and  shutting  its  beak  incessantly;  it  eats 
nothing  during  the  attack,  but  at  intervals  is  pretty  well  though 
rather  puffy. 

[The  bird  has  a  cold  ;  give  it  a  little  sweet  oil  in  the  mouth 
with  a  quill — say  two  drops,  and  a  little  moist  sugar  and  bread 


THE  CANARY  AND  THE  BRITISH    FINCHES. 
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MULE   BKEEDING. 

The  crossing  of  different  species  of  birds,  or  Mule-breeding,  is 
an  interesting  amusement  much  in  vogue  among  bird-fanciers, 
and  it  may  be  divided  into  two  branches  ;  the  first  or  general 
plan  being  that  of  breeding  from  a  hen  Canary  and  some  other 
male  bird — the  Canary  being  a  domesticated  bird  and  breeding 
readily  in  a  cage,  it  i8  by  far  the  easier  method,  and  consequently 
more  practised. 

The  second,  where  the  hen  or  both  parents  are  of  a  wild  or 
undomesticated  kind  is  much  more  difficult,  and  the  Mules  thus 
produced  aremuch  less  common,  and  consequently  more  valuable; 
for  it  must  at  once  be  admitted,  that  where  the  hen  is  of  a  wild 
race  and  does  not  readily  incubate  in  confinement,  the  greater 
trouble  entailed  in  the  rearing  of  such  Mules  must  neces- 
sarily influence  their  production,  and  the  greater  trouble  in  pro- 
coring  them  will  enhance  their  value.  Again  :  the  more  nearly 
allied  the  species,  and  the  greater  the  resemblance  in  the  natural 
habits,  the  easier  will  a  union  be  brought  about.  From  this  cause 
Linnet  and  Goldfinch  Mules  are  by  far  the  commonest,  while 
those  birds  that  are  less  similar  in  those  particulars  are  the  more 
difficult  to  bring  together  to  a  successful  union  ;  as  for  instance, 
the  Chaffinch,  Bullfinch,  or  Yellow  Hammer,  of  which  sorts 
Mules  with  the  Canary  are  very  rare. 

Having  paid  some  attention  to  the  raising  of  Mules,  I  will,  in 
this  chapter,  offer  a  few  remarks  as  a  guide  to  the  intending 
amateur.  In  the  first  case  it  is  usual  to  select  young  and  healthy 
hen  Canaries,  and  mate  them  with  cock  bird9  of  a  dinerent 
species.  Of  all  birds  that  I  am  acquainted  with  that  inhabit 
this  country,  T  consider  the  Grey  or  Brown  Linnet  the  nearest 
allied  to  the  Canary,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  it  is  the  easiest 
to  couple  with  the  Canary,  and  the  rsost  certain  to  produce 
Mules;  even  a  fresh-caught  cock  Linnet,  if  taken  in  spring  will 
often  readily  pair  with  a  hen  Canary  ;  and  she,  being  a  tame  and 
alrefcdy-don.esticated  bird,  readily  builds  hernest,  lavs,  incubates, 
and  rears  her  young  in  confinement.  If,  however,  the  cock 
Linnet  is  rendered  tame  and  partially  domesticated  by  being 
taken  from  the  nest,  brought  up  by  hand,  and  used  to  the  society 
of  Canaries,  they  will  breed  so  readily  with  them  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  more  trouble  in  breeding  Linnet  Mules  than  in  rear- 
ing Canaries.  These  Mnles  are  generally  of  a  greyish  colour,  inter- 
mediate in  shade  between  &  Grey  Canary  and  a  Linnet.  Occa- 
sionally Pied  Linnet  Mules  are  bred,  and  these  are  considered 
more  valuable  as  being  rarer.  'J  he  Linnet  Mule  is,  however, 
mostly  prized  for  its  song,  in  which  it  is  thought,  if  properly 
trained,  to  excel  all  others  of  the  Finch  tribe.  Next  in  order 
stands  the  Goldfinch  for  traetability,  and  the  ease-  with  which  it 
mates  with  the  Canary  ;  and  as  its  colours  are  more  beautiful, 
perhaps  there  are  more  Goldfinch  Mules  bred  than  any  other 
kind.  There  are,  however,  several  varieties  or,  perhaps  more 
properly  speaking,  sub-varieties  of  Goldfinch,  and  they  vary 
much  in  disposition.  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  breed- 
ing from  any  of  them,  but  it  is  as  well  to  have  them  somewhat 
tamed — either  raised  from  the  nest,  or  kept  in  a  cage  over  one 
year.  The  Goldfinch  is,  however,  a  restless  and  rather  mis- 
chievous bird,  and  sometimes  takes  an  oological  turn  that  is 
very  provoking.  In  such  eases  he  must  be  watched  and  shut 
off  from  the  hen  when  about  to  lay.  The  egg  having  been 
laid  and  removed,  he  may  be  let  into  the  hen  again  each  time 
until  the  hen  sits,  when  he  should  be  removed  or  put  to  another 
hen.  From  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  t!  at  the  little  dark 
Goldfinch  with  greenish  wing,  shoulders,  and  dark  legs  is  the 
most  given  to  these  mischievous  propensities  ;  while  the  large 
light-coloured,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Pear-tree  Gold- 
finch, is  the  most  tractable  and  produces  the  handsomest  Mules; 
the  rearing  of  these  and  all  ether  Mules  is  performed  similarly 
to  the  breeding  of  Canaries  as  previously  described. 

Goldfinch  Mules  are  also  prized  for  their  singing  when  they 
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are  taught  some  particular  strain  or  fancy  song,  and  according 
to  their  penormance  are  they  valued. 

The  generality  of  these  Mules  are  of  a  dull  coloi  r,  intermediate 
between  a  Goldfinch  and  a  Grey  Canary,  being  much  less  hand- 
some than  the  Goldfinch,  and  no  more  value  than  a  Canary,  un- 
less, as  before  mentioned,  of  a  good  song.  But  the  great  de- 
sideratum of  Goldfinch  Mule-breeders  is  to  produce  them  beauti- 
fully and  accurately  Pied  ;  when  this  is  obtained,  and  feather 
combined  with  song,  they  become  very  valuable.  These  may  be 
either  mealy  or  jonque  Pieds,  and  the  more  regular  the  mark- 
ing the  better.  In  the  mealy  the  ground  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  white,  while  in  the  jonque  it  is  yellow ;  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches to  jonquil  or  orange  the  more  it  is  valued.  The  mark- 
ing that  is  most  aimed  at  is  to  obtain  a  clear  body  with  the 
wing-shoulders  es  nearly  like  the  Goldfinch's  as  possible.  There 
is  mostly  a  mark  across  the  eyes,  and  some  of  the  tail-feathers 
are  dark  j  in  this  case  they  should  be  equal  on  either  side  ;  but 
it  is  belter  that  the  tail  he  all  of  one  colour.  The  pinion  or  flight- 
feathers  arc  usually  white,  with  the  yellow  mark  of  the  Gold- 
finch on  them.  Sometimes  the  Goldfinch  Mule  is  quite  clear 
and  free  from  all  marks  ;  but  such  are  rare,  and  I  once  saw  a 
cinnamon  Pied. 

Many  curious  notions  are  advanced  by  fanciers  who  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  breeding  Pied  Mules ;"  but  the  plan  which  I 
believe  is  most  successful  is  to  use  hen  Canaries  that  are 
bred  expressly  for  the  purpose.  These  are  selected  of  the  re- 
quisite Pied- marking  birds  that  have  been  bred  from  Pieds  for 
several  generations.  The  more  accurate  the  division  of  colour 
the  better.  These  are  bred  in-and-in  for  a  generation  or  two,  as, 
for  instance,  father  and  daughter,  and  then  brother  and  sister, 
or  "  bred  down  soft  in  colour  "  so  as  to  produce  a  tendencv  to 
throw  light  or  aibino  young.  Of  course  this  incestuous  breeding 
induces  degeneracy,  still  th?  cross  with  the  Goldfinch  gives  more 
vigour,  but  generally  retains  the  light  colour.  This  I  am  in- 
formed is  the  whole  secret  of  successful  Pied  Mule  breeding. 
Aftei  the  Goldfinch  come  the  Siskin  or  Aberdevine,  the  Twite, 
and  the  Redpole,  all  of  which  will  breed  with  the  Canary  with- 
out any  very  great  trouble. 

Then  the  Wreenfincb,  Mules  from  which  are  somewhat  rare,  on 
account  of  the  pugnacity  and  rough  gallantry  of  this  strong 
bird  frightening  the  more  timid  hen  Canary;  yet  if  the  Green- 
finch is  brought  up  from  the  nest,  kept  tame  till  he  is  two  years 
old,  and  then  put  to  a  large  robust  hen  Canarv,  they  will 
often  breed  well.  Some  of  mine  would  feed  their  hybrid  off- 
spring as  well  as  a  cock  Canary  ;  but  they  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted — many  being  very  vicious.  The  Chaffinch,  Sparrow, 
Bullfinch,  and  Yellow  Hammer,  have  also  been  known  to  breed 
with  the  Canary,  for  which  purpose  they  should  be  brought  up 
tame  from  the  nest,  and  accustomed  to  the  society  of  Canaries  : 
still  better  if  they  were  raised  from  the  egg  by  Canaries  ;  but 
even  then  there  is  so  much  dissimilarity  between  the  nature  of 
the  birds,  their  habits,  food,  sexual  signs,  and  language,  that  it 
is  very  rarely  they  will  couple  successfully. 

The  second  method  of  breeding  Mules  from  the  bens  of  wild 
birds  is  attended  with  more  trouble  than  when  hen  Canaries 
are  used— not  that  a  cock  Canary  will  refuse  to  mate  with  other 
birds,  but  because  the  hens,  even  though  reared  from  the  nest 
and  kept,  tame,  will  rarely  build  and  incubate  in  cages.  Thus 
they  should  be  bred  in  a  room  or  aviary ;  or  if  in  a  cage,  then 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  keep  Canaries  to  hatch  and  rear  the 
eggs  that  may  be  dropped  by  these  birds.  It  is  said,  as  the 
Mules  take  more  after  the  father  than  the  mother,  that  Mules 
bred  from  a  cock  Canary  are  handsomer  than  those  bred  from  a 
hen  Canary  ;  how  this  may  be  I  cannot  say  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

When  both  parents  are  of  wild  undomesticated  species,  the 
trouble  and  uncertainty  must  be  proportionately  greater  ;  conse- 
quently the  Mules  are  on  that  account  more  highly  prized. 
Both  birds  should  be  reared  from  the  nest,  rendered  as  tame 
and  domestic  as  possible,  and  they  should  be  accustomed  to 
each  other  in  early  life.  If  separated  just  before  the  breeding 
time,  and  brought  together  again  at  the  right  season,  they  will 
sometimes  couple ;  if  eggs  are  the  consequence  they  should  bp 
reared  under  Canaries. 

Hybrids  were  exhibited  between  the 

Goldfinch  and  Bullfinch, 

Goldfinch  and  Greenfinch, 

Goldfinch  and  Grey  Linnet,  and  also  between 

Greenfinch  and  Grey  Linnet, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Bird  Show,  January,  1862. — B.  P.  Brent.  | 


BEES   NATIVES   OF  ENGLAND. 

Bees  are  mentioned  in  some  of  our  earliest  national  records, 
ami  the  mention  of  them  is  such  as  demonstrates  how  highly 
they  were  valued.  Nor  is  this  a  cause  for  surprise,  inasmuch  as 
that  mead  or  metheglin  was  the  choicest  drink  of  the  Britons 
feasts;  and  although  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  one 
thousand  years  ago,  comprised  but  twenty-four  officials,  the 
eleventh  of  them  was  the  mead-maker,  and  he  ranked  next 
before  the  royal  physician. 

So  highly  was  superior  mead  prized  in  those  days,  that  one 
of  the  royal  privileges  was  to  have  the  first  offer  of  every  cask 
that  whs  intended  to  be  sold. 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  our  forefathers  of  those  days 
as  rude  and  barbarous,  and  they  were  so  if  measured  by  our 
present  standards  of  habits  and  education ;  but  compared  with 
contemporary  nations  they  appear  to  advantage,  for  their  laws 
and  customs  were  fully  equal  in  good  sense  to  those  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  Continent.  As  an  illustration,  we  will  quote 
from  the  laws  relative  to  bees  enforced  by  Howel  Dha,  who 
was  chief  ruler  of  Wales  about  a.d.  940. 

"  Of  the  Peice  oe  Bees. 

"  An  old  hive  is  valued  at  24  pence. 

"A  spring  swarrn  at  16  pence. 

"  A  second  swarm  at  12  pence. 

"A  swarm  from  a  first  swarm  at  12  pence. 

"A  swarm  from  a  second  swarm  at  8  pence. 

"  A  swarm  alter  the  Calends  of  August  at  4  pence,  and  that 
shal  1  be  the  price  until  the  Calends  of  November. 

"After  the  Calends  of  November  an  old  hive  is  valued  at 
24  pence  ;  and  the  swarm  which  came  off  after  the  Calends  of 
August  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  old  swarm  before  the 
Calends  of  May,  and  then  it  shall  be  valued  at  24  pence. 

"Three  huntings  are  free  (that  is,  you  may  follow  them  upon 
another  man's  ground),  of  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  upon  a 
branch,  and  of  a  Fox,  and  of  an  Otter,  because  they  have  no 
certain  abode. 

"Bees  were  first  born  in  Paradise,  and  were  driven  thence  on 
account  of  man's  sin,  but  God  blessed  them  :  therefore  mass 
ought  not  to  be  sung  without  their  wax  being  present. 

"  He  who  finds  a  swarm  resting  on  a  branch  in  another  man's 
land  shall  receive  4  pence  from  the  possessor  of  the  land,  if  the 
latter  wishes  to  retain  the  swarm. 

"  No  swarm  shall  be  valued  at  more  than  4  pence  until  it  has 
remained  quietly  for  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  same 
place,  and  that  in  fine  weather.  Of  those  days  the  first  is 
required  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  settle;  another  in  examining 
whether  it  will  cluster;  and  the  third  whether  it  will  continue 
here.— {Wottons  Leges  Wallica,  page  254.) 


BEES   AS   CHEMISTS. 

Jv  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  experienced  chemists  will 
serve  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  question,  now  under  discussion 
in  your  pages,  as  to  the  origin  of  honey,  it  is  at  your  service. 

A  few  days  since,  in  a  conversation,  his  remarks  were  to  this 
effect — "I  cannot  imagine  any  chemical  agency  in  the  stomach 
or  honey-bag  of  the  bee.  The  artificial  syrup  of  sugar  given  as 
food  is  itself  a  very  near  approach  to  that  derived  from  flowers 
naturally,  and  it  remains  but  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  in  the 
bag  it  passes  through.  The  slight  warmth  could  have  but  little 
effect  till  the  syrup  was  emptied  into  the  cells  of  the  combs. 
Here  it  might  acquire  a  little  of  the  aroma  of  the  hive,  and  of 
the  wax  in  which  it  had  been  deposited.  The  absorption  of  a 
portion  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  would  tend  to  give  it 
more  consistence  possibly,  and  you  may  call  the  result  honey  if 
you  please." — H.  Tatioe. 


THE   SUPER-POSING   DIFFICULTY. 

Sueelt  your  excellent  correspondent,  "  B.  &  W.,"  jests  when 
at  page  368  he  says,  "The  tone  of  the  '  Renfnewshibe  Bee- 
keeper's'  remarks,  who  seemed  to  deny  the  possession  of  eyes  and 
practical  knowledge  to  our  respected  apiarian  friend  in  Devon- 
shire," as  I  cannot  suppose  my  remarks  would  bear  any  such 
construction.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  assure  "B.  &  W."  that  I 
entertain  a  most  favourable  opinion  of  his  own  practical  know- 
ledge, as  displayed  in  his  useful  and  interesting  work  "  The 
English  Bee-keeper,"  the  perusal  of  which  afforded  me  not  a 
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little  pleasure,  and  I  hope  some  profit  ;  and  that  his  ideas  in 
the  main  coincide  with  my  own  on  the  "  A.  W."  ease. 

"A  Devonshire  Beekeeper's"  masterly  contributions  are 
too  highly  appreciated  by  the  apiarian  readers  of  The  Joubnal 
of  Horticulture  to  require  any  commendation  from  my  pen, 
and  that  an  apiarian  so  thoroughly  practical  should  differ  with 
me,  that  bees  winter  in  the  upper  portion  of  their  hives,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  this  weary  controversy,  seemed  to  me 
quite  inexplicable,  unless  it  were  that  his  salubrious  climate 
caused  a  variation  from  their  usual  practice  in  our  northern 
regions  ;  as  in  Scotland  any  bee-keeper  not  already  aware  of  the 
fact  can  satisfy  himself  by  simply  inverting  his  hives  at  that 
season,  and  he  will  find  his  bees  packed  up  between  the  combs 
proportionately  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  into  so  little 
space  as  to  cause  him  to  entertain  some  misgivings  as  to  their 
after-prosperity.  In  keeping  with  the  returning  warmth  will 
they  expand  themselves  downwards  into  a  bulk  surprising,  and 
with  a  determination  as  the  spring  advances,  so  well  illustrated 
in  Mr.  S.  B.  Fox's  "  pretty  little  case  of  super-posing"  described 
at  page  347. 

The  rule  with  one  hive  holds  equally  good  with  two  united, 
alwavs  providing  there  be  a  free  and  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion between  the  combs  ;  it  must  be  owing  to  the  want  of  this 
and  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  the  movements  of  bees  to 
and  from  supers  in  the  south,  as  noticed  in  my  last  paper,  that 
so  wide  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  to  be  accounted 
for. 

I  cannot  close  this  controversy  on  my  part  without  expressing 
regret  that  the  erroneous  construction  "A  Devonshiee  Bee- 
keepee  "  put  upon  my  meaning  by  the  abeurdiiy  "  that  bees  are 
disposed  to  adopt  the  upper  compartment  of  their  hives  as  their 
breeding  place,  &c.,"  looked  so  like  a  wilful  misrepresentation  as 
to  provoke  the  hasty  rejoinder  that  I  woulj  not  discuss  apiarian 
matters  with  him  for  the  future,  but  upon  dispassionate  recon- 
sideration I  am  disposed  to  entertain  the  idea  that  this  was  not 
his  intention,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  himself  that- 
such  was  the  case. — A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keepee. 

[I  have  much  pleasure  in  assuring  "A  Renfeewshiee  Bee- 
keepee  "  that  the  "  erroneous  construction  "  which  I  put  upon 
his  meaning  was  anything  but.  "wilful."  "When  I  penned  the 
offending  passage  in  page  180,  I  really  believed  that  his  opinion 
was  that  bees  were  "  disposed  to  adopt  the  upper  compartment 
of  storified  hives  as  their  breeding  place,"  at  any  rate  during 
winter.  As  I  now  learn  from  him  that  I  altogether  misappre- 
hended his  meaning,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  apologising  for  and 
regretting  the  mistake — a  regret  which  would  have  found  ex- 
pression on  the  instant  if  I  could  have  believed  that  it  would 
have  been  accepted — and  once  more  beg  to  shake  hands  over 
our  little  difference.  My  own  opinions  on  "  super-posing,"  as 
modified  by  the  light  thrown  upon  it  during  this  discussion,  are 
identical  with  those  stated  in  reply  to  "  A.  W."  in  page  429. 
AVhilst  deeply  sensible  that.  I  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  apiarian 
science,  I  will  not  deny  that  I  feel  gratified  by  the  compliment 
paid  me  by  "  A  Renfeewshiee  Bee-keepee,"  whose  able  con- 
tributions on  the  subject  entitle  his  opinions  to  that  respect  in 
which  they  have  always  beeu  held  by — A  Devonshiee  Bee- 
keepee.] 


UNITING  BEES. 

I  would  crave  a  portion  of  your  valuable  space  to  fulfil  a 
promise  recently  made  of  sending  you  some  remarks  on 
"  uniting,"  premising  at  the  outset  that  I  know  of  no  infallible 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object;  regretting  at  the 
same  time  the  admission  may  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
your  correspondent  Mr.  Hood.  The  following  observations  are 
merely  a  few  hints  from  my  own  experience,  guided  by  which  I 
have  hitherto  been  happily  exempt  from  many  of  those  fearful 
onslaughts  described  by  some  of  your  correspondents. 

I  have  found  it  a  pretty  safe  rule  in  uniting  as  well  as  in  all 
manipulations  with  bees;  and  I  may  say  the  same  holds  good 
with  regard  to  animals  generally — approaching  them  with  a 
steady  cautious  firmness,  so  as  not-  to  startle  or  alarm  them, 
and,  if  possible,  accomplish  the  desired  object  without  their 
knowledge,  or  at  least  before  they  have  had  tune  to  comprehend 
the  result  aimed  at.  All  half  measures  are  decidedly  bad.  Should 
they  once  get  fairly  aroused,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  adopt 
the  opposite  court-e,  and  by  a  thorough  overturn,  and  bringing 
a  power  so  great   to  bear  upon  them  as  will  fairly  confound, 


and  leave  them  in  bewildering  terror  at  the  mercy  of  the 
operator. 

Acting  on  this  rule,  I  take  care  to  place  my  swarms  or  beat- 
out  bees  in  hives  of  the  same  dimensions  with  those  to  which  they 
are  to  be  introduced  ;  and,  as  they  are  all  (saving  dome-shaped 
ones)  furnished  with  bare  and  slides,  they  affird  considerable 
facility  for  this  operation,  besides  admitting  of  being  employed 
either  then  or  at  any  future  period,  singly  or  as  portions  of  stori- 
fiers.  Emigrants  are  all  the  more  welcome  arriving  with  well* 
filled  purse,  and  bees  make  no  exception  to  the  rule.  On  swarm- 
ing they  take  care  so  to  provide  themselves.  On  driving,  a  like 
opportunity  is  afforded  by  allowing  a  minute  or  two's  grace 
before  forcing  the  ascent.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  success  of  the 
operation  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the  upper  hive  being,  if 
not  filled,  at  least  nearly  so,  with  combs;  as  where  a  vacuity 
exists  between  the  two  bodies  of  bees,  fighting  is  much  u  ore 
likely  to  ensue.  The  empty  space  may  be  lessened  by  the  re- 
moval of  an  eke,  could  such  be  spared  ;  if  not,  and  the  hive  be 
but  partially  filled,  the  mode  pursued  with  dome-shaped  hives 
had  better  be  followed.  Knowing  the  predilection  bees  have  to 
ascend,  notwithstanding  what  some  of  our  southern  friends  may 
s«y  to  the  contrary,  I  invariably  place  the  stock-hive  uppermost, 
slipping  on  the  other  below  as  cautiously  and  quickly  as  possi- 
ble ;  its  slides  being  gently  withdrawn,  a  good  pufiing  of  tobacco 
smoke  to  both  from  the  pipe  ot  the  assistant,  the  entrance  of  the 
upper  closed,  is  simply  the  whole  operation;  the  morning  light- 
usually  revealing  a  dead  queen,  the  only  occupant  of  the  lower 
hive. 

Should  the  weather  be  warm  the  proceeding  is  attended  with 
little  risk  ;  if  cold,  with  the  wind  from  north  or  east,  more 
hazardous,  and,  in  such  circumstances,  better  postponed.  If 
fighting  at  any  time  unfortunately  ensues,  the  combatants  seize 
each  other  with  the  ferocity  of  bull  dogs,  and  only  like  them  can 
be  separated  by  a  tight  compression  of  the  throat  of  each  :  this 
can  be  effected  by  running  in  the  sliding  door  (described  in  No.  9). 
The  results  may  be  watched  and  tempered  by  looking  through 
the  back  window  ;  or,  the  fumes  of  the  weed  answer  a  like 
purpose. 

All  junctions  should  be  effected  dry.  The  plan  of  sprinkling 
with  honey  or  sugar  and  water,  as  recommended  in  some  bee- 
books,  is  decidedly  objectionable.  Damping  the  combs  of  a 
weak  colony  at  the  end  of  the  season  from  insufficiency  of  internal 
heat,  has  generally  the  effect  of  inducing  unwholesome  mouldi- 
ness. 

Should  the  stock-hive  to  which  the  bees  are  to  be  added  be 
dome-shaped,  the  junction  of  course  is  as  easily  effected,  pro- 
vided the  lower  hive  be  flat-topped  and  fitted  with  bars  and 
slides  as  already  described  ;  but  if  the  bees  to  he  added  are  in  a 
dome-shaped  hive,  then  the  other  alternative  hinted  at  above 
must  be  resorted  to.  About  the  same  time  in  the  evening  I  set 
a  little  low  table  beside  the  stock,  and  boldly  invert  it  on  the 
table  if  flat-topped  ;  if  round,  I  set  it  in  a  straw  hive  from 
which  the  flat  top  had  been  removed.  This  being  tapered,  the 
one  end  suits  a  small,  the  other  a  large-sized  hive.  A  small 
cask  or  any  cylindrical  vessel  answers  the  purpose,  t'ne  assistant 
holding  the  hive  with  the  bees  to  be  added  about  an  inch  or  so 
above  the  other;  but  failing  such  being  at  hand,  it  is  easily 
accomplished  by  the  operator  himself  encircling  it  with  his  left 
arm,  and  bringing  the  open  palm  of  his  right  hand  down  on  its 
top,  with  two  or  three  smart  blows  the  bees  are  at  once  pre- 
cipitated en  masse  into  the  other  ;  a  board  ready  at  hand  is  placed 
in  a  twinkling  on  its  mouth,  and  the  entrance  stopped.  The 
hive  is  then  reinverted  and  placed  in  its  position.  This 
may  seem  to  the  beginner  a  rather  daring  operation,  but  it  only 
requires  a  little  practice  or  nerve,  which  every  bee-keeper  must 
in  some  measure  possess.  The  hive  being  disturbed  at  such  an 
hour,  the  inmates,  weary  with  their  day's  work,  only  raise  at  first 
a  sleepy  buzz,  and  before  they  can  collect  their  wits  botli  parties 
are  thrown  together,  each  emitting  strongly  at  such  a  moment 
their  own  peculiar  odour,  commingling  all  the  faster  from  the 
closed  doors  ;  so  that  before  all  have  gathered  up  into  the  combB 
the  alien  is  undistinguishable  from  the  native.  Should  they 
receive  a  little  smoke,  the  door  may  be  opentd  all  the  sooner;  if 
not,  it  had  better  be  kept  closed  till  they  have  fairly  settled. 
Were  it  left  open,  in  their  bewildered  consternation  the  proba- 
biliiv  is  they  would  pour  forth  in  a  stream  over  the  landing- 
board  never  to  return — darkness,  and  possibly,  a  wet  night 
setting  in. 

By  keeping  in  view  the  principles  noted  above,  I  have  united 
the  last  season  ten  colonies  into  five  stocks  with  completed  sue- 
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eess,  as  mentioned  at  page  78,  and  have  generally  escaped  most 
of  those  distressing  combats  so  painful  to  the  apiarian  to  witness ; 
indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  I  only  recollect  of  two  such, 
both  of  which  might  have  been  averted.  The  one,  a  friend  sent 
me  a  quantity  of  bees  removed  by  fumigating  his  hives,  of 
which  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time ;  and,  although  gorged  with 
food,  was  much  chagrined  the  following  morning  to  find,  not  the 
customary  dead  queen,  but  nearly  all  the  new  comers  on  the  floor- 
board dead :  had  I  only  known  they  had  been  fumigated,  a 
puff  or  two  from  my  fumigator  to  the  stock  previously  would 
nave  kept  all  right.  The  other  ease  occurred  some  years  ago,  that 
of  a  large  lute  prime  swarm,  which,  after  being  newly  hived,  missed 
their  queen,  and  began  to  go  back.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment 
I  hastily  resolved  to  unite  them  at  once  to  a  stock  formed  of  two 
prime  swarms  of  the  same  Eeason,  with  the  view  of  expediting 
the  completion  of  a  beautiful  super,  saving  in  addition  further 
watching,  and  a  second  exodus,  and,  therefore,  placed  them  below 
the  stock  and  drew  the  slides  ;  but  found  the  lower  portion  of  my 
united  states  as  averse  to  union  as  southern  planters  at  the  present 
moment.  They,  true  to  their  old  allegiance,  would  be  off,  hurried 
doubtless  by  a  vigorous  attack  in  their  rear  from  the  in-door 
occupants  of  the  stock  ;  the  rapidly  increasing  band  of  returning 
foragers  in  front  would  likely  be  suspicious  the  departing 
strangers'  well-distended  honey  bags  were  laden  from  their  own 
store,  and  gallantly  charged  them  in  iront  to  the  cry  doubtless 
of  "stop  thief."  Between  two  such  fires  the  poor  colonists 
soon  displayed  an  amount  of  killed  and  wounded  I  never  wish 
to  see .  again.  Any  stragglers  escaping  returned  at  once  to 
their  old  hive,  which  did  not  swarm  again;  the  juncture,  as 
such  a  rash  proceeding  justly  merited,  proving  a  total  failure. 

Removing  bees  from  frame-hives  is  easily  effected  by  carrying 
the  hive  to  a  little  distance  from  its  stand,  raising  the  frames 
one  by  one,  and  with  a  few  feathers  sweeping  the  bees  from  off 
the  comb  on  to  a  table,  where  an  empty  hive  is  placod  slightly 
raised  on  one  side,  into  which  they  take  refuge,  the  frames  as 
cleared  being  6et  into  another  covered  empty  hive  hard  by. 

Should  the  hive  not  possess  this  facility,  bees,  in  mv  opinion, 
are  best  removed  by  driving.  Like  your  contributor  Mr.  Hood, 
I  too  have  tried  fungus  (Neighbours)  at  all  seasons,  and  never 
witnessed  the  bad  effects  therefrom  complained  of  by  some 
correspondents,  possibly  from  using  it  more  sparingly,  the 
mortality  rarely  exceeding  the  few  bees  over-dosed  about  the 
mouth  of  the  fumigator;  still  I  much  prefer  the  simple,  more 
economical,  and  decidedly  preferable  plan  of  driving,  by  which 
I  can  at  all  times  much  more  satisfactorily  empty  the  hive. 
Fungus  causing  many  bees  to  take  refuge  in  vacant  cells  from 
its  fumes,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  almost  entirely 
discontinued  its  use.  I  cannot  account  for  so  experienced  a  bee- 
keeper as  your  last-named  correspondent  meeting  with  a  want  of 
success  in  so  simple  an  operation  ;  possibly  it  may  be  ascribable 
to  a  too-continuous  driving,  coupled  with  the  hives  fitting  too 
closely — in  other  words,  to  a  want  of  fresh  air.  I  would  recom- 
mend him  giving  it  yet  another  trial  the  coming  season,  and 
perhaps  he  may  then  kindly  report  progress.  the  way  I  go 
to  work  is  this  :  Selecting  the  middle  of  a  fine  day  when  the 
bees  are  very  busily  at  work,  I  invert  the  stock,  setting  the 
empty  hive  upon  it,  both  entrances  being  closed ;  and  after 
placing  an  empty  hive  on  the  stand  to  attract  the  foragers,  carry 
the  hive  to  a  table  previously  placed  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree 
at  a  little  distance,  a  few  warning  taps  all  round  to  begin  with, 
then  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  two  to  allow  the  bees  to  fill  them- 
selves, and  then  with  the  open  hands  beat  sharp  and  quick  j 
another  pause,  and  if  the  ascending  hum  is  heard,  the  hive  may 
be  safely  raised  slightly  on  the  opposite  side  from  where  the 
main  body  of  the  bees  is  ascending.  This  admits  the  fresh  air, 
stimulating  the  movement ;  and  should  a  veil  or  bee-dress  be 
worn  at  all  at  this  point,  it  can  then  be  thrown  aside,  a9  bees 
never  sting  after  the  ascent  has  begun.  The  hive  may  be  kept 
in  that  position  and  the  beating  renewed  at  short  intervals,  till 
after  a  few  minutes  the  bees  will  be  found  to  have  vacated  the 
lower  hive;  they  are  then  set  down  on  their  old  stand  and 
joined  by  the  perplexed  foragers.  Any  stray  bees  lurking  in  the 
emptied  stock  can  be  swept  out  with  a  feather.  By  driving  my 
hives  chiefly  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  there  is  little,  and 
at  twenty-four  days  after  swarming,  when  there  is  no  brood, 
my  experience  is  more  limited  of  the  difficulty  Col.  Newman 
speaks  of;  still  I  have  resorted  to  this  mode  at  all  seasons,  and 
was  never  yet  beat  off  in  driving  a  hive.  No  doubt  the  Colonel 
is  right  so  far,  that  when  tnere  is  a  large  quantity  of  brood 
maturing,  it  is  not  so  rapid  or  thorough  from  the  tenacity  with 


which  the  nurses  cling  to  their  charge.  At  such  a  time,  how- 
ever, unless  forced  by  some  strong  compulsion,  I  prefer  leaving 
my  hives  undisturbed. — A  Renfbewshire  BEE-KEErEB. 


WHAT  THE   BEE  SAID. 

A  wkab.7  time  we  had  liist  season — 
St.  Swithin  rain'd  beyond  all  reason; 
And,  though  we  toil'd  from  morn  to  night, 
You  found  our  stock  of  honey  light. 
Soon  as  the  snow  had  disappear'd, 
And  the  larks'  gay  song  we  beard ; 
Soon  as  from  her  icy  bed 
The  snowdrop  raised  her  drooping  head; 
Soon  as  the  crocus  flowers  burst  forth, 
Like  tongues  of  fire  from  out  the  earth  ; 
We  ventured  forth  on  busy  wing 
To  hail  the  first-born  flowers  of  spring. 
To  the  brooklet— sparkling  bright — 
First  we  take  our  airy  flight. 
Where  yellow  catkins,  bright  as  gold, 
Adorn  the  willow  branches  old; 
And  alder  waves  her  tassels  gay. 
Scaring  the  speckl'd  trout  away; 
The  dog  rose  and  the  scented  thorn 
The  brooklet's  rugged  banks  adorn  ; 
There  the  primro.-e,  modest,  mild, 
At  the  sun's  warm  kisses  smil'd, 
Like  an  infant  fondly  press'd 
To  its  mother's  hearing  breast. 
Next  to  Shirehill's  summit  high, 
Humming  on  our  way,  we  fly  ; 
Whose  rugged  sides,  so  steep  and  stern, 
Are  carpeted  with  graceful  fern  ; 
And  whose  head,  so  broad  and  round, 
Is  with  stately  timber  crown'd. 
Queen  of  the  woods,  the  lady  larch, 
All  robed  in  green  in  early  March, 
A  tall  and  graceful  lady  she- 
Bride  of  ScoUand"s  dark  fir  tree; 
A  Bluebeard  husband,  stern,  sevete, 
Scowling  d  akly  all  the  year. 
There  the  birch,  with  silver  bark, 
On  which  the  lover  carves  his  mark, 
With  it.  branches  waving  free, 
Hides  the  wild  anemone  ; 
And  the  lime,  with  fragrant  flowers, 
Invites  us  to  bis  shady  bowers,— 
Where  bird  and  bee  together  sing 
A  hvmn  of  praise  *o  nature's  King ; 
Whose  command  to  bee  and  man 
Is— Gather  honey  while  you  can. 

Thus  to  live,  we  do  our  best : 

And  you,  kind  sir,  must  do  the  rest. 

Hive  us  snug  from  pelting  storm, 

Then  you'll  have  an  early  swarm  : 

Hoof  our  house  with  warm  straw-hackle— 

Not  broken  pans,  nor  such  vile  tackle  ; 

Protect  us  from  the  thieving  mouse, 

Nor  let  the  mo'h  invade  our  house ; 

Nor  snail,  nor  earwig  -crawlinsr  creatures  '. 

Nor  suider,  with  his  ugly  features, 

With  hairy  legs  and  goggle  eyes, 

Ensnaring  us  like  vulgar  flies- 

Beware  the  tomtit-cunning  fellow  ! 

The  soldie-wasp,  all  streaked  with  yellow; 

Bai-conduct  stripes  tbey  sure  must  be, 

For  ne'er  a  goodly  act  did  he  ! 

From  foes  like  these  protect  our  etore, 

And  may  you  prosper  evermore. 


HONEY   HARVEST   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

LAEGE    AND    SMA1L    HIVES. 

Mb.  James  Dickinson,  writing  in  the  Mellotime  Argus,  says 
"  For  nearly  half  a  century  I  have  made  the  habits  and  manage- 
ment of  the  honey  bee  my  study,  and  experimee  has  convinced 
me  that  for  economical  purposes  the  use  of  a  small  hive  is  the 
most  profitable — a  conclusion  which  has  the  support  of  most 
writers  upon  this  subject,  but  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
entertained  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  large  hives  are 
almost  universally  used.  I  give  the  following  facts  illustrative 
of  my  theory  : — 

"On  the  20th  of  October  last  I  procured  a  swarm  of  bees 
which  had  been  cast  that  day ;  this  we  will  call  No.  1.  On  the 
13th  of  December  it  cast  a  swarm,  No.  2  ;  December  23  it 
swarmed  again,  No.  3  ;  December  26,  again,  which  swarm  I 
lost,  a  neighbour  being  the  fortunate  recipient,  No.  4.  January 
13  No.  2  s*  armed,  No.  5.  February  20,  No.  3  cast  a  swarm, 
which  escaped  to  the  bush,  No.  6.  March  5,  No.  3  swarmed 
again,  No.  7  ;  March  14,  No.  2  swarmed  again,  No.  8  ;  and  on 
the  same  day  No.    5  swarmed,    No.    9.      February    14,   I    de- 
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privet  No.  1  of  27  lbs.  of  honey.  March  20,  took  28  lbs.  from 
No.  2,  and  the  same  day  25  lbs.  from  No.  5.  March  26,  de- 
prived Iso.  3  of  241bs.  April  10,  No.  5  again  of  26  lbs.  j  and 
lastly,  on  April  22,  No.  8  of  20  lbs.  March  20,  Nos.  -  and  5 
joined  in  one  hive  after  deprivation  ;  and  on  the  26th  Nos.  1  and 
3  did  the  same.  To  rum  up:  in  six  months  I  have  procured 
150  lbs.  o;  honey  and  five  good,  strong,  healthy  hives  of  bees, 
with  which  to  commence  another  season,  from  one  swarm,  be- 
sides having  lost  two  swarms.  I  think  the  advocates  for  large 
hives  cannot  adduce  a  greater  remuneration  than  this.  The 
boxes  I  use  are  9  inches  by  10,  by  15  inches;  contents  1350 inches. 
The  common  gin-case  is  the  smallest  in  general  use  here  (I  have 
seen  hives  three  times  this  size),  containing  2880  inches 
Amazing  as  the  fecundity  of  the  queen  bee  is,  she  seldom  has 
sufficient  progeny  whose  united  labours  can  fill  this  space  in  one 
season. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  the  domestic  bees  which 
have  escaped  since  their  introduction  are  now  so  very  numerous 
in  and  around  the  Plenty  Rangers,  that  a  couple  of  active, 
energetic  '  bee-hunters  '  woul  i  be  amply  remunerated  by  follow- 
ing that  vocation  for  three  or  four  months  each  summer." 

[Results  such  as  are  above  described  can,  of  course,  only  be 
obtained  in  an  extraordinary  honey-producing  country  :  1350 
cubic  itches  is  considered  a  full-sized  bee-box  in  Kngland.  Bar- 
hives,  13  inches  square  by  9  inches  deep  (which  is  the  extra  size 
U9ed  by  Mr.  Woodbury  for  Ligurians),  contain  only  1394  cubic 
inches,  after  deducting  the  space  occupied  by  comb-bars.] 


How  Fab  do  Bees  Fly? — The  question  is  frequently  asked, 
"How  far  do  bees  (ly  in  search  of  honey  ?"  There  are  instances 
in  which  they  go  three  or  four  miles,  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  no  winds  exist  to  obstruct  their  flight;  but  the  average  range 
of  a  family  is  in  a  radius  of  about  three  miles  diameter.  If  we 
could  place  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  centre  of  a  desert,  or  sandy 
plain,  three  miles  in  diameter,  I  do  not  think  that  they  would 
be  able  to  gather  honey  enough  to  survive,  even  if  a  great  supply 
were  to  exist,  at  the  usual  season,  on  the  immediate  borders  of 
the  said  plain. — {Genesee  Farmer.) 


VARIETIES. 

English  Wine.—  The  Romans  introduced  the  Vine  into 
Britain,  and  on  their  departure  the  ecclesiastics  became  the 
cultivators  of  the  Grape  and  the  manufacturers  of  wine.  'I  he 
great  barons  also  made  much  wine  for  their  own  use.  The 
Duke  of  jNorfolk  had  a  large  vineyard  at.  Arundel  Castle,  and 
had  at  one  time  sixty  pipes  of  excellent  burgundy  in  his  cellar. 
Warner,  the  introducer  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  made 
wine  from  his  vineyard  at  Rotherhithe.  Kocque  did  the  same 
at  Walham  Green.  The  last  vineyard  in  England  was  that  at 
Painshi  1,  in  Surrey, "where  we  have  seen  the  remains  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants  striving  unsuccessfully  to  send  up  slender  shoots 
under  the  grove  of  Scots  Pines  which  now  flourish  on  the  spot, 
near  to  where  the  Portsmouth  road  is  cut  through  the  hill. 
After  the  death  ol  the  proprietor  (the  Hon  Charles  Hamilton), 
a  large  sale  of  burgundy,  claret,  and  champagne  took  place,  and 
realised  high  prices,  these  wines  being  considered  so  excellent  as 
to  equal  those  of  France,  and  this  so  recent  as  the  latter  end  "f 
the  last  century.  Wine  was  made  in  all  the  monastic  establish- 
ments upon  a  large  scale,  teetotalism  being  unknown  to  the 
ghostly  fathers.  Nevertheless  wine  was  imported  from  France, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  at  a  very  early  period.  At  the  instal- 
lation of  the  Arcnbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  [V., 
one  hundred  tuns  of  wine  were  drunk  on  the  occasion.  His 
predecessor  is  said  to  have  used  eighty  tuns  of  claret  yearly  in 
his  own  house.  Amongst  the  Barons  there  was  no  stint;  the 
consumption  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  establishment  excei  ded 
two  tuns  i.er  month,  and  from  the  Northumberland  household- 
book  we  learn  that  although  the  greatest  economy  was  practised, 
the  consumption  was  forty-two  hogsheads  per  annum,  perhaps 
ten  times,  the  quantity  now  used  in  the  establishment  of  toe  head 
of  the  house  ol  Peroy.— (Scottish  Farmer.) 

Novkl  Use  for  Beet  Hoot.— We  have  had  brought  under 
our  nonce  tins  week  a  novel  and  by  no  means  inelegant,  or  un- 
interesting plan  for  blooming  Hvacinths.  It  is  simply  this  :  —  A 
transverse  section  of  about  3  inches  or  so  of  the  upp  r  porti  en 
of  a  Beet  root  is  taken  off  with  the  crown  attached  ;  where  cur 
it  is  hollowed  or  scooped  out,  sufficiently  to  hold  a   Hyacinth 


bulb  ;  it  is  then  suspended  by  a  string  of  narrow  coloured  tape 
The  Hyacinth  grows  as  in  a  glass,  but  in  this  case  the  stand 
grows  also.  As  the  Hyacinth  progresses,  so  do  the  leaf-buds  in 
erted  crown  ol  the  Beet,  and  the  little  leaves  of  the 
brightest  and  most  intense  crimson,  curve  upwards  closely  round 
the  root,  contrasting  prettily  now  with  the  green  of  the  daily 
developing  leaves,  and  by-and-by  with  the  blue,  red,  or  white  of 
the  Hyacinth  when  in  flower.  Altogether  the  idea  is  a  capital 
one,  and  the  effect  pretty  and  striking,  as  any  one  may  observe 
who  passing  through  Westmoreland  Street  will  stop  and  look 
in  at  the  window  of  Messrs.  Toole  and  Company,  wh 
cheap  and  pretty  jardinieres  may  be  seen. —  (Dullin  Agricul- 
tural Review.) 

The  Cocoa-not  Tree. — A  paper  on  this  majesfic  tree  and 
its  uses,  read  by  Dr.  Hu.'h  Cleghorn  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  appears  in  the  Edinburgh  "New 
Philosophical  Journal."  We  give  a  few  notes:  — The  genus 
Cocos,  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  Palm  tribe,  contains 
twelve  species,  of  which  the  Cocoa-nut  tree  (Cocos  nucifera 
of  Linneeus)  is  the  most  valuable.  There  are  many  varieties, 
five  being  indigenous  to  Ceylon.  It  is  found  all  over  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  the  world,  growing  from  CO  feet  to  80  feet  high. 
Its  fruitfulness  varies  with  the  soil,  and  it,  seems  partial  to  the 
seashore.  Possessed  of  a  habitation  darkened  by  a  clump  of 
Cocoa-nuts,  a  Jak,  and  a  Palmyra  tree,  a  native  of  India  is  con- 
sidered a  landed  proprietor.  George  Herbert  truly  says  : — ■ 
"The  Indian  nut  alone 
I<  ciofhiiUT,  meat  and  trencher,  drink  :;nd  can, 
Boat,  cable   sail,  mast,  needle— all  in  one." 

The  leaves  are  serviceable  also  for  thatch,  screens,  baskets,  and 
mars  ;  the  fibrous  coating  of  the  fruit  forms  a  rope,  and  is  used 
for  stuffing  mattresses  ;  and  the  kernel  furnishes  a  rich,  clear 
oil.  The  tree  is  propagated  by  nuts,  which,  when  planted 
thoroughly  ripe  about  May,  come  up  usually  about  November. 
The  first  leaf  is  single,  and  the  plant  is  transplanted  before  it 
divides.  The  tree  begins  to  bear  in  seve-n  years;  in  fifteen  years 
is  in  full  bearing,  producing  about  sixty  or  seventy  nuts,  and 
continues  bearing  from  seventy  to  eighty  years.  Dr.  Cleghorn 
describes  the  ni"de  of  extracting  the  toddy,  and  gives  engravings 
showing  a  native  equipped  for  the  ascent,  his  apparatus,  &c. 
When  the  spathe  ol  the  tree  is  ready  to  yield  toddy  may  be 
known  easily,  by  the  chattering  of  birds,  the  crowding  of  insects, 
the  dropping  of  the  juice,   and  other  in  signs.     In 

1858,  2,50S,869  Cocoa-nuts  were  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  were  almost  all  retained  for  home  consumption. 
They  are  used  instead  of  wedges  to  fill  up  the  interstices  between 
casks  and  packages  in  the  cargoes  of  ships,  so  that  tie  freight 
co>ts  little.  In  the  same  year  our  imports  of  Cocoa-nut  oil 
amounted  to  197,788  cwt. 

Couch-grass  as  a  Remedy,  and  as  Food. — An  infusion  of  the 
Triti  in:  repens,  Couch-grass,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
the  dried  an  I  cut  stem  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  in  the 
course  of  the  dav,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  of  the 
University  Hnspual,  to  be  very  beneficial  in  irritable  conditions 
of  the  blander.  According  to  him,  it  is  important  that  the 
plai  I  In  uld  be  gathered  in  the  spring,  shortly  before  the  leaves 
upp  ar  :  the  -'em  is  then  to  be  slowly  dried  without  artificial 
h  at,  and  cut  mo  tie  requisite  lengths  for  use.  Professor 
Burnett,  speaking  of  tins  grass,  says,  "The  Couch-grass  of  the 
formers,  which  is  here  regarded  as  a  noisome  weed,  is  collected 
on  the  Continent  as  ford  for  horses.  Cattle  of  all  kinds  are 
fond  of  the  in  derground  shoots  of  this  plant,  which  are  sweet 
ami  wholesome.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  them  to  contain 
nearl.  three  tines  as  much  nutritious  matter  as  the  stalks  and 
leave-  ;  and  u  has  hem  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  French 
v.  teriuarv  surgeon,  tl.at  exhausted  and  worn-out  horses  are  very 
-pe.  dily  restored  to  strength  and  condition  by  giving  them  daily 
one  or  two  hundl  s  of  Couch-grass,  of  10  lbs.  or  12  lbs.  weight 
each,  mixed  with  Carrots. —  (Dublin  Agricultural  Set 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 
of 

Day 
of 

MARCH  4— 10,  1SC2. 

Weather  near  London  in 

1861. 

Moon 
Rises 

Moon's 

Clock 
before 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun         Sun 

Day  of 

M'nth 

Week. 

Barometer.       Thermom. 

Wind 

Rises.       Sets. 

and  Sets 

Age. 

Sun. 

Year. 

1 

m.     a. 

m.    s. 

4 

Tu 

Shrove  Tuesday. 

30.184-29.060         49-28 

N.W 

41af0     43af5 

4 

11     57 

63 

5 

W 

Lent  begins.     Ash  "Wednesday. 

30.225  -30.003         51-38 

S.W. 

S9      6 

45      5 

5 

11    44 

64 

6 

Th 

Baurca  rubra.                                    29.901—29.806    '     55-37 

S.W. 

.05 

37       6 

46      5 

morn. 

11    30 

65 

7 

K 

Boronia  pinnata.                                  30.054 -29.976    J     54-41 

N.W. 

1       — 

35      6 

48      5 

? 

11     15 

66 

8 

S 

Bossirca  rotundifolia.                        30.009-29.978         59-29           W. 

33       6 

D 

67 

9 

Sun 

1  Sunday  in  Lent.                              30.372-30.252    j     50-32     1      W. 

30      6 

51       5 

34      2 

9 

10    45 

68 

10 

M 

Calli«temon  phocniceum.                   29.970-29.701         56—32     |    S.W. 

|      -10 

28       6 

53      5      16       3 

10 

10    30 

69 

Meteoi 

ologt    of  the   Week.—  At  Chiswick,  from   observations  during  the    last   thirtr-five  years,   the  average   highest  and 

owest 

temperatu 

res  of  these  days  are  49.1°  and  31. 7a  respectively.    The  greatest  heat, 

68°,  occur 

red  on  the  9th  m  1828;  and  the  .lowest  cold,  7», 

on  the  lOtl 

i  in  1847.      During  the  period  165  days  were  fine,  and  on  80  rain  fell. 

THE   PANELLING  SYSTEM  OF    PLANTING 
LONG  FLOWER-BORDERS. 

S  your  valuable  Journal  has  long 
been  the  leading  and  most  able 
expositor  of  all  matters  connected 
with  modern  flower  gardening,  I 
have  thought  that  a  few  lines 
J  .*.  illustrative  of  a  system  which  I 
jVOj"  have  carried  out  here  for  several 
»j£?pr  years  in  planting  long  borders 
,i>^5>  might  prove  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  what  is  now  very  generally 
known  in  Scotland  as  the  panel  system  of 
planting,  is  admitted  to  be  much  more 
striking  in  many  situations  than  ribbon- 
ing. However  the  merits  of  this  style 
of  planting  may  be  estimated  comparatively,  it  can  never 
fail  to  form  a  most  pleasing  variety  when  well  executed ; 
and  where  long  and  wide  borders  form  a  prominent 
feature,  it  is  especially  suitable.  The  striking  effect  and 
variety  of  design  which  can  be  produced  with  compara- 
tively few  varieties  of  plants  by  panel  planting  are  not 
easily  brought  out  by  any  other  system  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with. 

Probably  the  easiest  and  most  simple  way  of  conveying 
in  words  a  correct  idea  of  this  mode  of  decoration  will  be 
to  name  the  material  with  which  a  few  of  our  most  telling 
borders  have  been  planted,  and  state  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  operation  of  planting  was  carried  out. 

1st  (A  border  17  feet  wide).  A  line  was  stretched  along 
the  centre  of  the  border,  and  at  every  14  feet  a  stake  was 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  from  each  stake,  with  a  radius 
of  3  feet,  a  circle  was  described.  On  every  alternate 
circle,  6  feet  in  diameter,  a  mound  of  earth  was  raised  to 
the  height  of  3  feet  above  the  ground  level,  and  tapering 
to  a  diameter  of  2  feet  at  the  top.  Into  the  centre  of  the 
mound  a  socket  for  a  vass  was  fixed,  and  on  this  socket  a 
vase  placed,  and  filled  with  soil.  A  large  specimen  of 
Rollisson's  Unique  Geranium  was  planted  into  every 
vase,  and  staked  into  a  pyramid.  The  mounds  of  earth 
were  then  planted  with  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums,  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth  paved  over  with  round  blue  bullets 
from  the  sea-beach,  to  prevent  heavy  rains  from  wash- 
ing down  the  soil,  and  drought  from  drying  it  rapidly, 
while  the  water,  passing  through  the  vases  and  sockets, 
kept  the  centre  of  the  mounds  where  the  roots  pene- 
trated safe  against  the  trials  of  a  dry  season.  Every 
alternate  circle  was  then  planted  on  the  flat  with  yellow 
Calceolarea.  Round  this  circle  of  yellow  was  planted  an 
oval  of  Purple  King  Verbena — the  oval  stretching  along 
the  border,  and  intended  to  give  weight  to  the  purple  in 
passing  the  eye  along  the  border.  A  single  line  of 
Purple  King  Verbena  was  next  planted  along  the  front  a 
foot  from  the  Box,  and  another  line  in  the  same  position 
at  the  back  of  the  border.  The  whole  vacant  spaces 
between  each  eircle  and  mound  and  between  these  two 
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margin  lines  of  purple  were  filled  up  with  Mangles'  Va- 
riegated Geranium,  giving  a  groundwork  of  pink  flowers 
and  variegated  foliage,  with  mounds  of  scarlet  tipped 
with  purple,  alternating  with  flat  panels  of  yellow  sur- 
rounded with  ovals  of  purple,  to  prevent  the  yellow  and 
pink  from  neutralising  one  another.  The  whole  margined 
with  a  single  line  of  purple,  the  back  row  being  of  Humea 
elegans,  alternating  with  white  Dahlia  Alba  Floribunda  ; 
the  bronzy  waves  of  Humea  bringing  out  the  white  Dahlia, 
and  the  Dahlia  bringing  out  well  the  line  of  purple. 

The  following  sketch,  if  it  be  worth  inserting,  will  show 
at  a  glance  the  above  arrangement. 


)   )   H    I    A     |    H  (    (    B    )  \  H  (    A   j   H  I  0 1     B    )     > 


a  Mound  of   Tom  Thumb   Geranium,   surmounted  with  a  pyramid    of 

Rollisson's  Unique  Geranium. 
B  Circle  of  yellow  Calceolaria,   surrounded  with  oval  of  Purple  King 

Verbena,  c. 
d  and  e  Lines  of  Purple  King  Verbena. 

f  Back  row  of  Humea  elegans  and  dwarf  white  Dahlia  alternately. 
g  Bos-edging. 
h  Groundwork  of  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium. 

2nd,  In  1SG0  the  preceding  border  was  planted  with 
Tom  Thumb  for  groundwork,  with  alternate  panels,  on 
the  flat,  of  yellow  Calceolaria  and  Purple  King  ;  each 
panel  of  yellow  having  a  large  specimen  of  Humea  elegans 
in  its  centre;  margin  lines  were  of  Variegated  Geraniums  ,- 
the  back  line  of  all  being  of  Hollyhocks,  18  inches  apart, 
trained  with  a  single  stem,  and  topped  to  the  same  height. 
This  was  a  most  telling  border. 

3rd,  Two  borders,  in  1859,  with  groundwork  of  Verbena 
venosa.  Alternate  panels  of  yellow  Calceolaria  and  Scarlet 
Geranium — front  margin  line  Variegated  Alyssum  ;  back 
margin  of  Cineraria  maritima,  backed  up  with  Prince 
Arthur  Dahlia.     This  was  very  effective. 

4th,  Groundwork  of  Variegated  Alyssum,  with  alternate 
panels  of  Purple  Verbena  and  Brilliant  Geranium .  Margin 
lines  of  blue  Lobelia. 

5th,  Groundwork  of  blue  Lobelia  speciosa,  with  mounds 
of  Scarlet  Geranium  alternating  with  panels,  on  the  flat, 
of  Golden  Chain.     Margin  lines  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

6th,  Groundwork  of  Lobelia  speciosa,  with  panels  of 
Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium  and  Brilliant  alternately. 
In  the  centre  of  each  panel  of  Mangles'  Geranium  was  a 
neat  slender  specimen  of  Irish  Yew  about  the  size  -of  a 
gentleman's  umbrella,  and  round  which  the  Geranium 
was  trained  cone-shaped  to  within  18  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  Yew.  Margin  lines  of  Golden  Chain.  This  was  very 
much  admired  by  the  ladies. 

7th,  Groundwork  of  Purple  King  Verbena,  with  panels 

of  yellow  Calceolaria  and  Scarlet  Geranium  alternately. 

In  the  centre  of  yellow,  a  very  small  neat  Irish  Yew. 

Margin  lines,  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium.     On  getting 
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the  first  eight  of  this  border  a  lady  exclaimed,  "  Surely  the  hand 
of  an  enchanter  has  been  here ! " 

8th,  Groundwork  of  Lobelia  speciosa,  with  alternate  panels 
of  Centaurea  ragusina  (a  glorious  plant)  and  Brilliant  Geranium. 
In  the  centre  of  each  panel  of  Centaurea  an  Irish  Yew  about 
2£  feet  high.     Margin  lines  of  Golden  Chain. 

9th,  Groundwork  of  Brilliant  Geranium,  with  panels  of 
Perilla  and  yellow  Calceolaria  ;  with  margins  of  Alyssum,  with 
backing  of  Tritoma  uvaria. 

The  above  will  serve  as  examples  of  this  style  of  planting.  To 
bring  out  the  system  well  it  requires  a  long  and  wide  border. 
Here  there  are  five  borders  particularly  suitable  for  it,  the  nar- 
rowest being  12  feet  wide,  in  which  the  panels  are  4  feet  in 
diameter.  My  own  favourite  border  is  that  first  described. 
No.  5  was  also  particularly  fine.  No.  6  looked  particularly  well 
viewed  from  im  elevated  position,  and  the  panels  looked  like 
something  set  upon  a  polished  surface  framed  in  gold  :  probably 
this  was  the  most  chaste.  No.  4  was  characterised  by  "  unas- 
suming loveliness." 

The  method  which  I  adopt  with  Cerastium  tomentosum  when 
used  for  long  marginal  lines  may  probably  be  useful  to  some  of 
your  readers.  In  March,  small  cuttings  are  taken  and  dibbed 
in  (without  being  made  into  cuttings  in  the  usual  way)  about 
3  inches  apart  along  the  line,  leaving  just  the  points  of  the  bits 
above  the  ground.  When  the  line  is  lifted  the  row  of  cuttings 
iooks  just  like  a  chalk  mark.  They  are  watered,  and  in  a  short 
timo  they  root,  and  begin  to  grow;  and,  managed  thus,  they 
make  the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  lines  I  have  ever  seen  of 
it,  and  will  grow  to  2  feet  wide,  if  allowed,  by  the  middle  of 
July.—  D.  Thomson,  Archerfield  Gardens. 


USE  OF  HUMUS  IN  A  SOIL-CAUSE  OF 
VARIEGATED   LEAVES. 

If  you  do  not  recollect  one  of  the  ideas  which  led  to  the 
discussion  on  the  disease  or  no  disease  of  variegated  plants  last 
summer,  you  will  not  profit  so  much  as  you  ought  from  the 
application  which  must  be  made,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  present 
rising  of  the  sap  by  the  forces  of  vitality  and  warmth,  or  rather 
of  the  discussion  anent  that  movement. 

The  "  Old  Shoytman,"  whose  views  led  to  that  passage  of 
arms  saiit,  among  other  things,  that  the  cause  of  the  converti- 
bility of  green  leaves  to  variegated  foliage  by  manual  process, 
might  be  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water  or  some  chemical 
process  like  it,  and  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
seemed  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  plants,  or  the  roots  of  plants, 
being  able  to  decompose  water. 

My  copy  of  (be  Journal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bookbinder,  so 
that  I  must  mite  from  memory;  but  I  well  recollect  the  im- 
pression made  on  my  mind  from  the  doubt  thus  cast  by  a 
practical  observer  on  one  of  the  clearest  points  in  the  chemistry 
of  vegetables.  Also  that  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  effect  of 
the  decom)  osition  of  water  on  the  vegetable  fibre  would,  or 
should,  have  led  the  "  Old  Showman"  to  exactly  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

A6  long  as  the  now-exploded  doctrine  of  humus  and  humic 
acid  held  sway,  and  more  particularly  since  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
lent  the  weight  of  his  powerful  authority  to  it,  you  could  not 
wonder  that  some  men  might  be  led  away  with  such  crude  ideas 
of  vegetable  chemistry  as  that  humic  acid,  as  it  was  termed, 
might  change  green  to  white  or  white  to  green,  or  all  the  colour 
of  all  the  leaves  to  the  most  intense  green  when  properly 
applied,  or  might  be  bo  administered  as  to  do  just  the  reverse; 
for  at  the  time  alluded  to,  men's  minds  in  our  oalling  were 
bent,  as  it  were,  on  the  reality  of  the  power  of  humus  to  effect 
any  result  which  a  gardener  wished,  if  he  only  used  it  in  the 
particular  way  for  that  very  purpose.  And  one  of  the 
ways  might  certainly  be  to  convert  a  green  leaf  to  the  variegated 
form — say  by  some  application  or  preparation  with  the  acid  of 
humus.  But  the  fact  has  been  clearly  proved  and  explained; 
first  by  Edwards  and  Colin  in  1838,  and  lastly  by  Liebig  him- 
self, that  water  is  decomposed  by  the  roots  and  parts  of  plants, 
and  that  without  the  decomposition  of  water  all  the  humus  in 
all  the  gardens  is  of  no  more  use  to  plants  than  gunpowder  and 
shot ;  in  short,  that  the  roots  of  plants  have  no  power  at  all  to 
get  the  goodness,  or  any  good,  out  of  humus  unless  water  is 
decomposed. 

Now,  to  explain  as  we  go.  Humus  is  the  black  remains  of  all 
dead  vegetable  or  animal  matters  after  the  smell  is  all  gone,  and 


the  fibre  and  substance  reduced  to  mould  or  powder.  It  is  this 
humus  which  makes  so  much  of  the  cultivated  lands  look  black, 
or  like  black  mould  ;  and  this  humus  was,  till  recently,  believed 
by  all  gardeners  to  hare  been  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  food 
of  plants,  either  as  the  cream  of  all  vegetable  mould,  or  as  dis- 
solved in  water  like  so  much  guano.  It  is  now,  however,  a 
clear  point  that  all  this  was  entirely  a  practical  mistake — that 
neither  in  solution  nor  in  the  solid  form  can  humus  be  of  more 
use  to  plants  than  pebbles  from  the  seashore. 

So  you  Bee  we  were  all  of  us  wrong,  not  only  on  the  power 
and  action  of  roots,  but  of  how  they  fed  on  what  we  gave  them. 
Yet  our  practice  all  the  while  was  quite  true,  so  to  speak.  We 
said,  in  effect,  that  the  very  great  difference  between  the  healthy 
looks  of  plants  luxuriating  in  humus,  or  the  essence  of  black 
mould,  and  those  on  ground  in  which  little  or  no  humus  existed, 
were  so  manifest  as  to  require  no  arguments  to  prove  this. 
"Very  good,"  says  chemistry,  "you  gardeners  are  good  fellows, 
and  choose  good  ground  for  what  you  do ;  but  you  are  out  of 
the  ground  altogether  in  explaining  the  goodness  of  humus. 
As  you  see  it,  or  as  you  apply  it,  dry  and  wet,  or  soluble,  as 
you  take  it  to  be  it  is,  and  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  smallest  use 
to  any  plant  under  the  sun."  This  was  worse  than  a  thunder- 
bolt to  all  our  pride  of  "  principles."  "  Why,  you  old  chemical 
quack,"  we  retorted,  "some  of  us  know  more  of  humies  and 
humic  action  than  is  known  yet  in  your  crucibles  ;  we  can  even 
change  the  colour  of  the  leaves  with  humic  acid,  and  that  is 
more  than  most  chemists  have  ever  thought  of  hitherto,  let 
alone  the  aspiring  to  do  the  deed  as  we  can." 

So  far  for  the  explanation  of  what  humus  is,  and  what  it  has 
been  thought  to  do  for  us  gardeners.  Now,  let  me  explain  next 
what  is  meant  by  decomposition  of  water  ;  for  xvnless  young 
people  and  old  folks  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  we  make 
ii6e  of,  how  can  they  get  at  the  meaning  of  what  we  write  and 
say  ?  What  is  more  common  from  our  pens  and  tongues  than 
the  word  compost — so  much  sand,  such  a  quantity  of  leaf  mould, 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  peat  and  loam — these  put  together 
make  a  compost.  Now,  suppose  jou  wanted  to  undo  this  com- 
post, to  get  out  all  the  sand  by  itself,  the  leaf  mould  without 
peat  or  common  mould  with  it,  and  the  peat  freely  separated 
from  the  loam.  No  gardener  could  do  that  you  know,  hut 
chemistry  could  do  it ;  and  the  old  man  would  tell  you  after 
it  was  done  that  he  merely  decomposed  your  compost.  You 
composed  it  and  he  decomposed  it,  or  undid  it  into  the  separate 
parts  of  which  you  made  it.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
decomposition  of  water,  and  the  watery  looks  of  variegated 
leaves  ?  Why,  you  must  know  that  water  is  not  a  simple  drink 
after  all,  as  they  say  it  is,  more  than  tea  or  coffee.  But  let  us  take 
the  coffee  to  explain  it  by.  There  are  the  water,  the  milk,  and 
the  dark  brown,  or  the  humus  of  the  coffee  as  one  might  say,  all 
mixed,  and  that  is  coffee  composed  of  the  three  things — a  liquid 
compost  in  fact — who  can  decompose  it,  or  get  out  the  sugar, 
the  coffee  brown,  and  the  water,  each  to  be  clear  of  the  other 
two  ?  You  or  I  could  not  do  it ;  but  chemistry  could,  and 
would  call  it  decomposing  coffee. 

Well,  pure  water  is  composed  of  two  things  and  half  a  thing, 
but  say  two  tilings,  as  sugar  and  water  were  in  the  coffee;  and 
the  roots  of  plants  were  but  recently  discovered  to  have  the 
chemical  power  to  decompose  water,  just  as  the  chemist  decom- 
posed the  compost  or  the  coffee  ;  and  one  of  the  parts  of  which 
water  is  composed  would  be  poison  to  us  without  the  other  part ; 
and  it  is  this  poisonous  part  (Hydrogen)  which  humus  supplies 
to  the  Boil  and  to  the  water  in  the  soil  on  which  roots  feed  ;  and 
the  roots,  after  decomposing  the  black  water  of  or  from  the 
humus,  take  only  the  feeding  part  out  of  that  which  would 
be  poison  to  us ;  the  other  part  is  let  off  free  as  far  as  roots  are 
concerned. 

This  hydrogen,  or  portion  of  water  poisonous  to  animals,  it  is 
from  which  some  of  the  products  of  plants  are  exclusively  ob- 
tained— as  indiarubber,  gutta  percha,  wax,  and  volatile  oils ; 
besides  being  one  of  the  great  elements  from  which  the  wood  of 
plants  is  made  by  the  leaves,  and  leaves  make  the  rest  of  the 
wood  from  another  kind  of  poisonous  matter  floating  in  the  air 
and  which  is  in  reality  part  of  it,  so  that  the  heartwood  of  the  Oak, 
is,  by  the  most  mysterious  process  of  Nature,  made  by  the  roots 
and  leaves  of  plants  from  sheer  stinks  and  smells,  which  no  one 
can  see  or  feel,  and  which  would  annihilate  the  whole  of  the 
animal  kingdom  were  it  not  kept  within  due  bounds  by  the 
requirements  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Now,  what  could  the  decomposition  of  water  give  out  to  the 
roots  of  Geraniums  to  cause  the  leaves  to  become  variegated ? 
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Liebig  says  the  decomposition  of  water  is  necessary  only  to  make 
plants  healthy ;  and  some  of  us  imagino  variegation  is  an  un- 
healthy condition,  so  that  that  condition  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
that  natural  process  by  which  the  roots  of  plants  decompose 
water. 

But  there  is  another  point — an  old  one  it  is  true,  on  which 
Liebig  lays  the  force  of  his  approbation,  but  with  which  I  totally 
disagree — I  mean  the  notion  that  because  plants  are  lniown  to 
feed  they  must  necessarily  cxcreto  refuse  matter  as  animals 
do.  Animals  do,  certainly  ;  for  you  cannot  conceive  such  a 
thing  as  food  without  some  refuse;  but  plants  do  not  feed 
as  animals  do,  neither  can  they  evacuate  refuse  as  we  do — at 
least,  not  by  imparting  to  the  soil  their  excrements  through 
their  roots. 

The  leaf  is  the  only  organ  in  the  vegetablo  kingdom  through 
which  the  refuse  of  the  food  of  a  plant  can  by  any  possibility 
pass  out  of  the  system,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  leaf 
action  for  that  process,  it  is  constantly  going  on.  But  there 
may  be  a  thousand  things,  at  time9,  to  hinder  the  leaf  from 
going  thoroughly  through  the  process  of  giving  off  the  whole  of 
the  excrements,  and  one  thing  out  of  that  thousand  will  cause 
some  derangement  in  the  leaf.  The  leaf  imparts  the  consequence 
of  its  derangement,  so  to  speak,  to  the  parts  which  it  is  its 
office  more  immediately  to  feed  and  increase ;  that  consequence 
may  be  one  thing,  or  one  affection,  at  one  time,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  season,  and  another  thing  at  a  later  or  earlier  period. 
In  one  of  the  stages  of  the  affection  caused  by  some  hitch  in  the 
stomach,  the  leaf  itself  being  that  organ  in  plants,  it  transmits, 
or  the  leaf  imparts,  the  affection  to  the  next  generation  through 
its  power  in  providing  the  proper  food  for  the  seed  ;  but  in 
this  instance  the  food  is  not  quite  so  proper  to  the  seed  as 
it  should  be  through  that  affection  in  the  leaf.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  seedling  from  that  seed  so  affected  will  not  come 
so  true  to  the  kind  as  if  it  had  been  fed  by  a  healthy  or  more 
healthy  leaf  or  leaves.  The  consequence  is,  a  seedling  pos- 
sessing features  differing  from  the  type,  and  one  of  the  features 
may  be  a  more  soft  and  succulent  leaf,  or  it  may  be  a  variegated 
leaf. 

There  is  nothing  known  to  me  from  which  I  could  con- 
scientiously infer  variegation  in  leaves  or  parts  of  plants  to  arise, 
except  through  some  such  process  affecting  the  seed  in  the  first 
instance.  All  the  turns  that  all  plants  take  are,  no  doubt, 
referable  to  some  chemical  process,  and  so  is  this  of  variegation. 
But  all  the  chemistry  in  the  world  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to 
make  a  single  leaf  or  a  blade  of  grass,  or  alter  the  form  or 
colour  of  a  leaf  in  such  a  manner  as  can  be  transmitted  through 
successive  generations  of  propagation,  so  to  speak.  I  fully 
admit,  figuratively,  that  new  plants  are  created  every  year  of  our 
lives  by  the  agency  of  man,  but  I  cannot  conceive  such  a  power 
as  would,  or  could,  alter  any  plant  or  leaf  from  the  state  it  was 
in  on  coming  into  existence. 

The  real  cause  of  variegation  none  of  us  know,  and  those  who 
assume  a  knowledge  of  it  by  referring  it  to  some  state  of 
disease,  do  so  merely  to  avoid  a  very  difficult  problem.  It  may 
be  from  some  diseased  condition,  but  evidences  are  quite  as 
numerous  and  as  strong  against  that  view  of  the  question  as 
in  favour  of  it.  All  that  I  hold  is,  that  sports  in  this  form  are  not 
the  result  of  accident,  and  that  you  cannot  imitate  them  by 
manual  process  ;  also,  that  it  is  not  the  diseased  condition  of 
the  parents  that  is  so  transmitted,  for  the  most  healthy  parents 
in  the  garden  are  just  as  liable  to  have  a  variegated  offspring  as 
those  in  the  last  stages  of  decay.  Then,  if  variegation  cannot  be 
made  by  man  or  come  into  being  but  by  seed,  it  must  be  caused 
as  many  maintain  with  me,  through  some  chemical  change  that 
is  unusual  in  the  food  of  the  parent  plants,  or  in  their  own 
organs  when  converting  all  that  is  foul  and  filthy  under  them 
and  above  them  into  the  products  of  their  own  kingdom. 

In  conclusion,  my  last  experiment  is  more  puzzling  to  me  than 
most  I  have  had  in  hand  on  variegation.  In  1859  and  in 
1860-61,  I  planted  twelve  of  the  healthiest  plants  I  had  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Scarlet  Geranium  in  the  same  spots  and  the  very 
same  soil.  I  had  so  many  flowers  of  the  best  truss  of  each  plant 
dusted  with  the  pollen  of  one  of  my  strong  healthy  seedlings 
with  plain  green  leaves.  All  the  seedlings  from  them  in  1859-60 
were  as  plain  and  as  green  as  those  of  the  parents  ;  but  from 
last  season  I  have  now  hardly  a  seedling  of  the  very  same  cross, 
and  under  exactly  similar  circumstances,  with  a  clear  green 
leaf  free  from  white  specks  and  blotches.  Whatever  may  have 
been  he  cause,  it  affected  twelve  plants  just  alike. 

D.  Beaton. 


RESTORING  VARIEGATION   IN   A    LAUREL. 

Is  there  any  method  of  causing  the  variegated  Laurel  (which 
is  inclined  to  turn  green)  to  recover  its  variegation  ?  The 
shrub  from  which  the  enclosed  leaves  were  taken  was  some 
years  ago  beautifully  variegated,  but  is  now  chiefly  green. 

[To  preserve  variegation  in  common  Laurels,  the  same  rule  as 
for  promoting  fruitfulness  in  fruit  trees  should  be  applied.  If  a 
Pear,  or  a  Peach,  or  a  variegated  Laurel  is  highly  fed,  the  high 
feeding  tends  too  much  to  the  increase  of  the  growth  for  fruit- 
fulness  or  for  variegation.  The  leaven  of  your  Laurel  are  yet 
very  beautiful,  and  if  you  were  to  transplant  it  this  spring  and 
put  it  into  a  poorer  soil,  and  more  in  the  shade,  they  would 
very  likely  become  more  fully  variegated  than  before.] 


SCHEDULE  OF  THE  EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  1862. 

It  seems  a  very  ungracious  thing,  when  a  friend  has  exhausted 
his  ingenuity  in  setting  before  you  and  your  friends  an  enter- 
tainment, which  he  imagines  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  to  suggest 
that  he  has  forgotten  the  orange  biscuits  with  the  dessert,  or 
that  there  was  more  than  a  soupeon  of  Onions  in  the  omelette 
aux  fines  heroes ;  and  yet  one  finds  oneself  just  in  that  position 
with  the  schedule  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

It  is  hard  not  to  express  unqualified  praise  when  the  various 
courses,  beginning  with  the  minor  shows  on  to  the  great  Gourd 
and  Saturnalia,  are  so  liberally  set  out — when  the  sum  total  of 
the  prizes  offered  is  £2146 — when  fresh-water  aquaria,  and 
window-boxe9,  and  wax  Turnips,  and  anything  that  can  add 
variety  to  the  exhibition  or  be  pressed  into  the  service  (much 
in  the  same  way  that  I  recollect  a  medical  book  society  thought 
it  enough,  if  a  book  were  written  by  a  medical  man,  to  include 
it  in  its  lists),  receive  prizes — yet  as  a  friend  to  its  welfare  and 
desirous  of  its  efficiency,  I  cannot  give  it  unqualified  praise  ; 
and  in  the  grumbling  remarks  that  I  now  make  I  am  not  only 
expressing  my  own  sentiments,  but  those  of  many  practical  men. 
And  when  as  a  florist  I  object  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
been  slighted,  I  do  not  intend  to  supposo  that  there  was  any 
deliberate  attempt  to  "snub"  us. 

I  must  suppose  that  the  Council,  and  the  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Secretory,  are  all  honourable  men  desirous  of 
accommodating  all  parties,  and  that  what  we  have  to  complain 
of  arises  rather  from  underrating  the  value  of  the  flowers  which 
we  especially  consider  worthy  of  their  notice.  But  I  beg  to 
submit  a  few  reasons  to  show  that  our  complaints  are  well 
grounded. 

The  exclusion  of  a  large  number  of  florists'  flowers  from  the 
schedule  of  1861  attracted  the  attention  of  several  members  of 
the  Floral  Committee ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  and  for- 
warded to  the  Council,  naming  the  omissions,  and  suggesting 
their  insertion  in  that  for  1862.  A  courteous  reply  was  returned, 
saying  they  must  be  considered  in  the  schedule  for  1862.  But 
there  was  a  hitch  somewhere  :  either  it  was  not  reported  in  the 

proper  quarter,  or  else  it  was  forgotten,  or  else .     However, 

it  is  not  worth  while  suggesting  any  more  reasons,  but  there  is  the 
simple  fact. 

Now,  when  the  Floral  Committee,  composed  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be  of  the  most  practical  men  that  can  be  got  together,  unani- 
mously records  its  opinion,  surely  the  least  they  can  expect 
is  that  due  attention  be  paid  to  their  recommendations.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  call  it,  as  some  did,  "quiet  insolence;"  but  the 
very  strong  feeling  that  such  an  expression  indicates,  combined 
with  that  which  I  also  heard—"  we  shall  have  to  resign  en 
masse!"  shows  that  there  is  a  leaven  at  work  in  a  body,  let  us 
remember,  composed  of  gentlemen  who  give  their  time  and 
labours  gratuitously,  which  it  will  hardly  be  well  to  disregard. 

Secondly.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  more  popular 
direction  given  to  the  management  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  National  Floricultural,  the 
National  Rose  and  Pomological  Societies,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  naturally  expected  that  those  subjects  which  were 
their  especial  province  should  be  thoroughly  provided  for.  As 
a  general  rule  they  are  ;  but  there  seems  an  arbitrariness  in  the 
selection  of  some  and  the  rejection  of  others  which  is  unaccount- 
able. Why  should  Tulips  bo  placed  in  the  schedule  in  May, 
and  Pinks  be  excluded  in  June  ?  Why  should  Carnations  and 
Pieotees  (which  Dr.  Lindley  prefers  to  the  Dahlia)  be  absent 
from  the  July  Show,  and  £52  given  to  foliaged  plants,  including 
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the  Caladiums  and  Be-gonias  ?  It  may  put  money  into  the 
pocket  of  some  "eminent  nurserymen,"  and  fill  up  a  large 
space  ;  but  these  are  not  reasons  sufficient  to  satisry  questioners 
upon  I  he  point. 

Thirdly.  I  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  general  interest  that  they 
excite  as  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  being  more  con- 
sidered than  they  are.  I  know  they  are  the  abomination  of 
botanist* ;  but  we  may  be  thankful  that  all  lovers  of  flowers  are 
not  botanist?,  or  we  should  be  overwhelmed  with  all  sorts  of 
rubbish.  But  the  question  is,  What  do  the  public  in  general 
think  of  them  ?  Why,  I  read  a  complaint  the  other  day  in  one 
of  the  gardening  papers,  that  people  examined  them  so  closely 
and  stayed  so  long  over  them  that  the  thoroughfare  was  ob- 
structed. May  I  ask  whether  that  was  the  case  with  the  tree 
Ferns,  or  the  Dracamas,  or  the  Caladiums?  I  trow  not.  As 
a  florist  I  may  be,  perhaps,  too  much  inclined  to  look  favourably 
on  my  pets;  but  1  do  believe  that  for  one  grower  of  tree  Ferns 
there  are  a  thousand  growers  of  Roses  and  a  hundred  of  Car- 
nations and  Picotees,  and  surely  that  which  is  the  favourite  in 
cultivation  ought  to  be  considered  in  an  exhibition. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  in  answer  to  this,  "We  cannot  take 
in  everything.  We  have  expended  so  much,  and  we  must  place 
a  limit  somewhere."  Well,  let  it  be  so;  but  I  think  I  have 
pointed  out  where  a  curtailment  might  have  been  made  without 
any  great  harm.  Why  not  have  included  the  Begonia?  in  the 
fine-fo'iaged  plants  ?  And  surely  it  is  as  much  within  the 
province  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  encourage  the 
production  of  a  good  stand  of  Pinks  and  Ranunculus  as  that 
of  a  wax  Cabbage,  or  the  arrangement  of  a  fresh-water  aquarium 
with  i'ra  tadpoles  and  water-newts.  Besides,  I  suppose  £30 
would  cover  pretty  well  the  requirements  we  make ;  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  Council's  while  for  tlrit  sum  to  make  grumblers 
of  a  large  body  of  persons,  especially  as  it  arises  from  the  non- 
carrying out  of  a  proposition  of  which  they  have  approved. 

There  are  some  other  points  about  which,  as  the  fit  is  on  me, 
I  m«y  as  well  say  a  few  words.  Did  not  my  friend  Mr.  Hole, 
in  the  most  chivalrous  manner,  resign  his  laurels  as  the  origi- 
nator of  the  National  Rose  Show  to  the  Horticultural  Society  ? 
They  acknowledged  that  last  year;  but  not  only  this  year  do 
they  omit  all  mention  of  his  name,  but  they  fix  their  show  at 
the  suggestion  of  one  grower  (my  worthy  friend  the  Vicar  of 
Rushton),  on  the  26th  of  J une,  when  northern  growers  will  be 
unable  to  exhibit,  unless  the  season  be  very  different  to  what  it 
has  been — and  as  a  result  he  is  now  endeavouring  to  organise 
a  midland  and  northern  show ;  and  thus  prohably  our  hopes 
of  a  national  Rose  show  will  be  centred  in  the  Crystal  Pakce 
Company,  who  are  wiser  than  to  do  such  things.  And  why, 
may  it  be  asked,  when  £138  for  Roses  are  most  liberally  given 
on  the  26th  of  June,  is  there  not  one  single  prize  offered  on  the 
2nd  July,  when  they  will  be  unquestionably  in  finer  condition  ? 
Such  thing?  pass  the  comprehension  of  our  philosophy. 

Is  it  too  late  to  say  a  word  about  the  site  of  the  exhibition  ? 
We  had  last  year  a  taste  of  what  the  conservatory  is — destructive 
to  the  well-being  of  cut  flowers  and  very  inconvenient.  What 
it  will  be  tin's  year,  with  the  large  accession  of  visitors  we  may 
expect  in  London  from  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
we  hardly  dare  to  think.  But  could  not  the  exhibition  be  under 
canvass  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  garden  ? 

Some  of  the  grievances  thus  complained  of  may  be  remedied, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  whatever  Mr.  Eyl's  can  do  consistently 
with  his  position  to  forward  our  views  he  will ;  but  he  has  not 
the  power,  although  he  may  have  the  will.  We  must  try  and 
apply  a  little  gentle  pressure  where  such  wifl  most  tell ;  and  I 
fee!  sure  that  if  two  members  of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees 
were  added  to  the  Exhibition  Committee  it  would  make  matters 
right,  and  prevent  these  serious  blunders  in  future. — D.,  Deal. 


WOKSLEY    HALL,    NEAR    MANCHESTER. 
THE  SEAT  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ELLESMERE. 

EFFECTS   OF    THE   Sl.VEEE    WIXTEK   OF    1861. 

TnouoH  the  greater  part  of  the  extensive  pleasure  grounds  at 
this  place  are  elevated  considerably  above  a  flat  district  to  the 
south',  yet  many  evergreens  suffered  severely  on  the  night  of 
ihe ever-memorable  21t!i  of  December,  1S60,  more  especially  the 
common  Laurels,  which  were  all  killed  down  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Davidson,  the  intelligent  gardener,  thought  it  advisable, 
however,  to  leave  them  standing  to  see  whether  they  would  shoot 
out  again.      T   saw   them  on  the  20th  of  February    1  lit   tind 


observed  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  this  last  summer  shot  out  at 
the  base  strongly,  some  having  made  shoots  2  feet  high.  Men 
were  at  work  sawing  off  the  dead  tops,  which  made  excellent 
pea-rods.  In  two  or  three  years  they  will  be  dense  bushes  again. 
The  young  shoots  have  not  suffered  at  all  from  the  frosts  of 
this  winter. 

Portugal  Laurels. — In  the  lower  parts  of  the  grounds  these 
have  some  of  the  branches  destroyed,  but  the  living  branches 
have  gronn  well  since.  Others  in  more  elevated  positions  have 
not  a  twig  or  a  leaf  injured.  A  loDg  row  of  bushes  8  feet  or 
10  feet  high,  on  a  level  below  the  far-famed  flower  garden  are  only 
partially  injured,  though  growing  on  a  strong  clay.  The  lofty 
terraces  above  them,  perhaps,  leave  been  a  means  of  protecting 
them,  and  also  the  full  exposure  to  the  south  has  caused  them 
to  make  short  shoots  early,  the  wood  of  which  became  solidified 
and  well  ripened  before  the  severe  frost  set  in. 

Rhododendrons. — The  pleasure  grounds  here  are  plentifully 
stocked  with  large  specimens  of  this  fine  evergreen  shrub.  They 
are  not  injured  in  the  least,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
hybrids  of  the  Catawbiense  class.  This  summer  has  been  a 
favourable  one  for  them,  and  the  consequence  is,  they  are  almost 
universally  well  furnished  with  blossom-buds.  They  will  make 
a  splendid  display  this  year. 

Roses. — Some  old  standards  and  old  sorts  have  stood  the 
frosts  well,  but  many,  if  not  all,  in  the  lower  parts  were  killed. 
Even  Roses  on  their  own  roots  suffered  severely,  though  they 
have  pushed  out  strongly.  There  is  a  Rose  garden  in  a  very 
high  position ;  all  the  shoots  that  were  pegged  down  to  the 
ground  escaped,  but  such  as  were  trained  upright  to  a  wire 
trellis  all  died  down  to  the  ground ;  but  this  summer  most  of 
them  have  made  very  strong  shoots,  which  have  completely 
clothed  anew  the  trellis.  The  shoo's  are  now  alive  to  the 
very  tips,  and  are  as  green  and  healthy  as  possible.  In  fact, 
some  are  nearly  in  leaf,  so  favoured  are  they  this,  comparatively 
speaking,  mild  winter. 

Araucaria  imbricata. — On  each  side  of  the  long  walk  leading 
down  the  pleasure  ground  through  an  old  wood  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  there  was  planted  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  some- 
what irregular  avenue  of  Araucarias.  They  were  planted  on  the 
level  surface  without  any  particular  care,  anel  have  grown  freely. 
The  hard  winter  has  affected  them  variously.  Some  that  were 
fully  exposed  to  the  wind  are  I  fear  quite  dead;  others  partially 
sheltered  have  some  of  their  lower  branches  quite  killed  ;  others 
have  during  the  past  summer  made  some  small  growths,  and 
many  of  their  tops  are  green  and  healthy.  I  am  glad,  however, 
to  record  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  that  have  borne 
the  battle  with  the  frost  and  the  breeze  unscathed,  the  very 
lowest  branches  being  quite  green  and  healthy.  Nearly  all  those 
that  have  escaped  uninjured  are  surrounded  with  low  Rhodo- 
dendrons, which,  as  Mr.  Davidson  justly  observed,  have  no 
doubt  kept  the  frost  from  injuring  the  main  stems,  and  also 
protected  the  roots  in  a  great  measure.  It  is  evident  there  are 
some  seedhug  plants  of  Araucaria  that  are  more  hardy  than 
others. 

Other  Coniferous  Trees. — Of  these  there  are  not  many  species 
growing  here.  I  observed  the  Deodars  were  partially  injured  ; 
Finns  austriaca  has  stood  well,  as  also  Pinus  excelsa,  and  Pinus 
Cembra  ;  Abies  nigra,  a  fine  specimen,  quite  safe  ;  Wellingtonia 
gigantea — whenHer  Majesty  our  Gracious  Queen  visited  Worsley 
two  or  three  years  ago,  she  planted  as  a  commemoration  of  her 
visit,  a  fine  specimen  of  this  most  magnificent  denizen  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  grown  well  and  stood  the  winters  uninjured. 
From  all  that  I  have  observed  and  heard,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  fine  timber  free  is  as  hardy,  if  not  hardier,  than  any  other 
foreign  evergreen  coniferous  tree  ever  imported  into  this 
country.  Should  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  next  generation 
may  expect  to  be  able  to  plant  it  largely  for  timber  purposes 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Irish  Yeas. — On  the  terraces  adjoining  the  large  flower  garden 
this  compact-growing  tree  has  been  planted  rather  numerously, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  uniform  level,  and  partly 
to  give  a  variety  of  colour.  I  observed  several  of  the  top  shoots 
withered.  This  was  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  thinness 
an!  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  that  this  is  the  true  reason  is  ex- 
emplified by  some  specimens  that  had  been  removed  into  a  deep 
rich  soil  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  have  there  made  strong 
healthy  shoots  to  thehighest  points.  A  good  waleringoecasionally 
with  guano  water  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  a  good  effect  on 
these  Tews  on  the  terraces. 

A?  T  remarked  before  in  the'  pages  of  this  Journal,  there  is  a 
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largo  sheet  of  water  in  the  level  below  the  flower  garden.  In 
the  centre  of  this  lake  there  is  a  Urge  inland,  and  oil  that  island 
Mr.  Davidson  is  busy  now  forming  what  will  be  a  most  extraor- 
dinary subterraneous  grotto  of  a  circular  form,  with  many 
winding  covered  entrances  through  rockwork  to  it.  It  is  so 
contrived  that  open  spaces  facing  the  water  form  half-circular 
seats.  These  in  a  hot  summer  day  will  he,  after  a  long  walk, 
very  cool,  pleasant,  refreshing,  resting-places.  Iu  other  parts  of 
the  lake,  on  the  land  side,  there  are  formed  a  kind  of  grottoes  for 
the  water  fowls  to  enter  and  breed  in  and  rear  their  young. 

Directly  facing  the  central  large  grotto,  the  Earl  has  had  a 
long  avenue  cut  through  the  ancient  wood  to  the  walk  before 
referred  to,  as  connecting  the  pleasure  ground  and  the  kitchen 
gardens.  A  gravel  walk  is  being  formed  through  this  avenue, 
and  large  evergreens — such  as  Yews,  Rhododendrons,  tree  Box, 
&c.,  planted  on  each  side.  Standing  at  the  end  next  the  con- 
necting-walk, the  long  vista  through  the  forest  terminating  with 
the  lake,  and  across  it  the  grotto  will  be  seen.  When  completed 
this  will  be  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  view.  These  ex- 
tensive alterations  employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands, 
which  is  one  of  the  blessings  that  a  wealthy  nobleman  has  in  his 
power  to  bestow  upon  the  needy  poor,  and  no  one  is  more  ready 
to  make  this  judicious  use  of  his  abundance  than  the  owner  of 
this  fine  place.  To  give  a  poor  man  labour  is  fir  better  than  to 
give  him  charity  ;  the  former  renders  him  in  a  measure  in- 
dependent and  happy  ;   the  latter,  idle,  careless,  and  miserable. 

From  the  pleasure  ground  I  transferred  myself  to  the  extensive 
kitchen  gardens.  Here  every  part  is  in  a  state  of  progress. 
Pine  Apples  in  their  various  stages,  some  ripe,  others  swelling, 
some  fruits  just  peeping  up  through  the  leaves.  Succession 
plants  advancing  and  being  potted,  and  the  nursing  stock 
healthy.  The  whole  with  not  an  insect  on  them  that  I  could  spy 
out.  Cucumbers  bearing,  Mushrooms  springing  up  abundantly, 
Vines  the  first  crop  as  large  as  peas,  Peaches  just  setting,  and 
others  coming  into  blossom.  Out  of  doors,  showing  how  warm 
the  weather  has  been,  I  observed  Apricot  blossoms  very  nearly 
expanded,  although  Errington's  idea  of  retarding  had  been 
practised  by  keeping  the  trees  a  distance  from  the  walls.  Pears 
and  Apples  this  year  are  well  set  with  blossom-buds — a  rather 
unusual  thing  in  this  moist  climate  and  low  situation. 

Here  I  observed  a  novel  kind  of  she'ter  for  Roses  and  ether 
half-hardy  things.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  tent  iu  the  form  of  a  half 
span-roof,  covered  with  Brittain's  threefold  cotton-netting. 
Mr.  Davidson  speaks  very  favourably  of  it.  I  noted  the  Rose 
trees  were  looking  well  and  in  full  leaf.  Strawberry  plants  in 
pots  were  growing,  and  Chrysanthemums  progressing  almost  too 
fast.  The  half-hardy  Pentstemons  are  kept  under  it,  and  were 
as  fresh  and  lively  as  if  it  were  September  instead  of  February. 
Many  species  of  British  and  exotic  hardy  Ferns  are  in  this  net 
house  and  are  very  healthy.  I  do  think  a  house  of  this  kind, 
covered  with  this  kind  of  net  which  is  strong  and  lasting,  would 
be  a  useful  adjunct  in  every  garden. 

The  stock  of  bedding-out  plants  here  is  really  enormous,  and 
the  whole  are  looking  remarkably  fresh  and  green.  I  wish  those 
who  doubt  tho  fitness  of  Gazania  splendens  saw  the  immense 
lot  of  it  grown  here.  Last  Buramer  it  bloomed  most  profusely 
and  was  generally  admired.  I  must,  however,  conclude  these 
few  brief  desultory  remarks  on  the  gardens  at  Worsley,  as  my 
allotted  space  is  full ;  but  I  may  have  more  to  say  about  other 
matters  connected  with  the  flower  garden  at  a  future  opportunity. 
— T.  Appleby. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  VARIEGATED  BEGONIAS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  turn  the  plants  out  of.  their  pots, 
shake  most  of  the  old  soil  off,  and  cut  away  all  unsightly  leaves 
from  them.  Pot  them  into  clean,  well-crocked  pots  as  small  as 
you  can  get  them  into  comfortably.  The  soil  to  use  is  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  strong  fibrous  loam,  peat  one  part,  silver  sand  one 
part,  and  a  little  charcoal  broken  rather  small. 

After  potting  plunge  them  into  a  sweet  bottom  heat  of  about 
70",  keeping  them  close  for  a  few  days.  They  must  be  kept 
shaded  from  the  sun,  as  its  rays  soon  burn  the  leaves. 

About  the  middle  of  April  they  will  have  filled  the  pots  witli 
roots,  if  all  has  gone  on  right.  Then  mix  a  compost  for  them 
as  before,  with  an  addition  of  a  little  rotten  dung  about  one 
part.  Warm  it. in  one  of  the  houses  or  elsewhere,  so  that  the 
plants  may  receive  no  cheek  from  potting.  Then  place  them 
back  again  for  a- fortnight ;  from  thence  take  them  into  the  stove. 


By  that  time  they  will  begin  to  look  well,  and  will  make  hand- 
some plants. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  they  will  bear  the  temperature  and 
light  of  the  conservatory,  if  they  are  shaded,  and  may  remain 
there  for  about  two  months,  excepting  some  of  the  very  tender 
sorts,  these  1  keep  in  the  stove.  Towards  October  they  will  not 
want  so  much  water,  give  them  only  just  enough  to  keep  them 
fi-oni  flagging;  thin  ;  place  them  then  in  the  coolest  end  of  the 
house.  They  will  require  but  very  little  water  in  the  winter 
months. — A  Constant  Subscribed. 

[We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again  as  you 
obligingly  offer. — Eds.  J.  oe  H.] 


NOTES   ON  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATION. 

(Continued  from  page  433.) 

Beans,  Scarlet  Runners  and  Dware  Kidney. — The 
latter  class  presents  a  greater  variety,  but  they  may  easily  be 
reduced.  The  Early  Dun,  Liver-coloured,  and  Negro  for  general 
crop,  and  the  Mohawk  for  forcing  will  be  found  to  answer  very 
well;  but  other  names  might  represent  these  and  answer  the 
same  end.  Natives  of  a  warmer  climate,  they  like  a  warm  dry 
soil,  and  must  not  be  planted  too  soon.  The  middle  of  April  is 
soon  enough  in  a  general  way  in  most  places  about  London,  and 
a  little  later  than  that  in  cold  latephices  ;  and  occasional  sowing 
up  to  the  end  of  June  will  carry  on  the  succession.  This  useful 
vegetable  also  forces  better  than  anything  I  know  of,  and  may 
be  had  at  all  times  where  there  is  accommodation  to  force  it. 
Here  we  hare  had  a  supply  since  the  middle  of  December  by 
sowing  four  or  five  Beans  in  a  three-inch  pot  in  heat,  and  after 
these  are  up  with  two  rough  leaves  they  are  transferred  to 
an  eight-inch  pot,  the  ball  being  broken  a  little  to  allow  the 
plants  to  spread  ;  small  twigs  support  the  tender  growth,  anil, 
being  near  the  glass  they  bear  well.  In  the  open  ground  they 
ought  to  have  a  sunny  exposed  place,  and  they  will  amply 
reward  any  care  that  may  be  taken  of  tlem.  The  Scarlet 
Runners  are  more  robust,  and  at  the  same  time  more  prolific, 
continuing  bearing  until  frost  puts  an  end  to  their  existence;  and, 
as  a  cottage  plant,  it  is  second  to  few  for  general  usefulness. 
The  first  week  in  May  is  soon  enough  to  sow  the  first  batch, 
and  they  may  be  sown  from  then  to  the  middle  of  June;  but 
the  bearing  properties  of  the  plant  are  such  that  it  very  often 
happens  the  first  rows  continue  in  bearing  to  the  last ;  slender 
poles  about  8  feet  or  9  feet  high  are  best  for  them,  and  the  rows 
ought  to  be  at  least  6  feet  apart.  The  bearing  properties  of 
the  plant  are  much  enhanced  by  not  allowing  any  pods  to  remain 
on  to  ripen  ;  in  other  respects  the  plant  requires  no  particular 
attention  after  it  is  once  started  to  climb  the  poles. 

B  roocoli. — This  extensive  family  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  as  it  forms  such  an  important  item  in  the  general  bill  of 
fare ;  heads  of  Broccoli  in  one  form  or  another  being  expected  all 
theyear  when  Cauliflower  falls  short— in  fact,  the  two  vegetables 
approach  so  ne>ar  each  other  in  appearance  and  utility  that  the 
distinction  between  them  is  difficult  to  explain,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Broccoli  resembling  Cauliflower  are  often  cultivated 
for  simmer  use;  indeed  I  have  heard  an  experienced  gardener  say 
that  he  has  cut  Walcheren  Broccoli  all  the  year  round.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  in  mild'seasons  the  winter  supply 
of  this  useful  product  is  more  plentiful  and  regular  than  in 
severe  winters — in  fact,  except  in  a  few  favoured  localities 
it  cannot  be  had  with  a  certainty  all  the  year  round  ;  the  best 
situation  for  it  is  near  the  coast,  and  especially  that  part  where 
there  is  least  frost,  as  the  south  and  south-western  coast.  The 
names  given  to  some  varieties  plainly  indicate  the  favoured 
spots  of  its  growth,  Penzance  and  Portsmouth,  the  frosts  being 
less  severe  on  the  coasts  ;  and  this  vegetable  not  objecting  to  the 
occasional  saline  dpray  that  finds  its  way  inland  some  little  dis- 
tance during  a  storm,  it  is  made  to  thrive  and  grow  at  times 
when  similar  plants  in  the  interior  are  killed  outright  by  the 
severe  frost.  But,  as  the  choice  of  such  situations  is  confined  to 
a  few,  the  ordinary  cultivation  inland  will  be  treated  of. 

For  distinction  it  is  better  to  divide  the  Broccoli  family  into 
classes.  No.  1  being  for  autumn  and  early  winter,  it  might 
consist  of  Early  Purple  and  White  Cape,  with  one  or  two  others 
as  Imperial.  No.  2  is  supposed  for  midwinter  use,  and  may 
consist  of  Walehsren,  Snow's  Winter,  White  Sprouting,  Knight's 
Protecting,  and  one  or  two  others.  No.  3  being  the  late  spring 
kinds,  represented  by  the  Portsmouth  a  large  kind,  Wilcove 
an  intermediate  variety,  and   the  small   dwarf  varieties  called 
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Miller's  Dwarf  or  Russian;  the  latter  being  smaller  may  be 
planted  closer,  they  are  very  hardy,  but  they  all  come  in  together. 
There  are  several  other  varieties  in  this  section,  as  the  Brimstone, 
Kmperor,  Incomparable,  and  others  ;  but  they  differ  but  little 
from  each  other.  A  late  purple  is,  however,  useful,  and  in 
sowing  it  is  better  to  have  small  varieties  in  order  that  if  one 
fail  another  may  come  on ;  this  is  more  especially  advisable 
when  the  seed  cannot  be  depended  on.  Sow  the  late  hinds 
about  the  third  week  in  April;  but  the  Early  Cape  need  not  be 
sown  until  the  1st  of  June  ;  the  Walclieren  and  Snow's  Winter 
about  midway  between  these  two  periods.  If  the  weather  be  dry 
cover  the  seed-beds  with  boughs  or  something  of  that  kind  to 
shade  them  a  little,  taking  care  that  the  birds  do  not  carry  the 
seeds  away,  which  they  are  fond  of  doing  ;  plant  out  as  occasions 
odor.  Generally  this  crop  is  made  to  succeed  some  other,  as 
early  Potatoes,  Peas,  or  such  like,  and  the  young  plants  are 
sometimes  planted  between  rows  of  Pea9  while  the  latter  are 
standing.  Where  ground  is  scarce  this  is  excusable  and  recom- 
mcndable,  taking  care  in  gathering  the  Peas  not  to  injure  the 
Broccoli  plants.  About  2  feet  apart  each  way  will  do  for  the 
Cape  and  medium-sized  growing  kinds  ;  but  the  Southampton 
and  large  spring  varieties  may  be  wider,  while  Miller's  Dwarf 
may  be  closer.  The  same  place  as  recommended  for  Borecole, 
planting  in  shallow  drills,  is  advised  for  this  plant,  and  earthing- 
up  the  same.  On  the  approach  of  severe  weather  it  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  lay  some  of  the  late  kinds  just  coming  into  use  down 
on  one  side,  by  taking  a  small  spit  of  earth  out  from  the  root  on 
one  side  and  bending  the  plant  down  that  way,  laying  the  spit 
on  the  other  side  ;  it  is  best  to  point  them  to  the  west  as  being 
the  direction  they  are  least  likely  to  take  harm,  the  centre  or 
head  being  protected  by  the  overlying  leaves. 

Caulifloweb. — This  is  for  the  summer  what  Broccoli  is  for 
the  winter;  and,  if  care  be  taken  to  plant  a  few  CauliSower 
plants  in  an  early  sit  ua1  ion,  and  a  few  of  the  latest  kinds  of 
Bcoceoli  in  the  latest  places,  it  is  likely  the  latter  will  carry  on 
the  supply  until  the  former  come  into  use.  Usually  there  is 
about  a  week  blank  between  the  two  :  this,  however,  may  be  got 
over  by  careful  management  as  above.  Cauliflowers  afford  few 
varieties  ;  but  sometimes  a  spurious  kind  gets  into  cultivation. 
But  as  every  one  knows  the  genuine  article  it  need  not  be 
described  here.  Sow  on  the  1st  of  September  for  the  first  crop, 
and  as  early  in  the  spring  as  can  be  done  for  the  second.  Suc- 
ceeding crops  may  be  sown  up  to  the  end  of  June.  Plant  out 
on  good  ground,  as  this  plant  is  a  greedy  liver ;  and  is  benefited 
by  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure.  The  young  plants 
kept  over  the  winter  must  have  some  protection  either  of  glass 
or  something  as  a  substitute  for  it;  sometimes,  however,  they 
will  stand  mild  winters  unprotected,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a 
few  under  shelter  lest  an  unusually  severe  winter  set  in  ;  plant 
2|  feet  apart  each  way,  on  ground  that  is  deep,  rich,  and  open. 
Some  of  the  summer  crops  may  be  on  a  north  border  in  the  very 
hot  weather ;  but,  generally,  this  crop  does  best  in  the  open 
square. 

Cabbages. — To  the  cottager  this  is  second  to  no  vegetable 
that  is  grown ;  neither  is  its  use  less  thought  of  by  the 
more  wealthy,  Cabbage  and  Cabbage  sprouts  being  supposed 
to  be  forthcoming  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year.  Ab 
a  vegetable  the  Cabbage  has  certainly  improved  the  last 
twenty  years  ;  the  liability  of  the  plant  to  run  to  seed  in  April 
has  in  a  certain  measure  been  got  over,  and  some  of  the  best 
varieties  can  now  be  forwarded  somewhat  earlier  the  preceding 
autumn  on  that  account.  About  the  20th  of  July  is  soon 
enough  to  sow  the  first  batch,  and  again  the  1st  and  12th  of 
August ;  and,  as  some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  first  lot, 
it  is  best  not  to  plant  too  many  of  that  sowing.  A  second 
sowing  maj  be  made  early  in  Bpring,  and  another  after  that  if 
required  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  sprouts  from  the  first 
plantation  serve  the  after  season.  The  varieties  are  numerous 
enough ;  but  Barnes'  Dwarf,  Blenheim,  and  Imperial,  are  all 
good  early  kinds  ;  while  the  Nonpareil  and  Enfield  Market  are 
alBO  good,  but  a  little  later.  Xhc  Red  pickling  Cabbage  may 
also  be  mentioned  here :  this  need  not  be  sown  until  spring,  as 
likewise  may  the  Braganza  or  Couve  Tronchuda,  a  loose-growing 
plant,  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  being  the  part  eaten  ;  it  is  like  the 
Bed  and  Drumhead  (or  Scotch),  an  autumn  Cabbage,  and  they 
all  require  more  room  than  the  ordinary  spring  or  summer 
Cabbage  ;  but  the  requirements  of  the  whole  are  much  the  same 
a*  that  o  the  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  &c.  The  instructions  there 
given  as  to  planting,  applying  also  to  this.  J.  Robson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GLADIOLI  ATTACKED  BY   WIEEWOEMS. 

My  varieties  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis  did  worse  than  usual 
last  year.  The  bloom  of  most  of  them  was  destroyed  by  thrips  ; 
but,  besides  these,  the  leaves  of  many  turned  brown  and  died 
off  before  coming  to  maturiiy.  The  bulbs  of  some  of  these  had 
been  eaten  into,  I  suspect  by  wircworm,  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  was  the  result  or  the  cause  of  unhealthiness,  as  the 
more  weak-growing  kinds  were  generally  attacked.  Will  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  render  them  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  vermin? 
The  soil  is  light,  but  the  situation  damp  and  overgrown,  and 
ground  vermin  are  abundant.  I  plant  the  Gladioli  in  a  pre- 
pared trench  3  feet  wide,  filled  with  made  soil  to  a  depth  of 
3  feet.  This  may  possibly  encourage  wireworms.  If  you  re- 
commend lime,  in  what  proportion  ought  it  to  be  mixed  in  a 
trench  of  the  above  dimensions?  I  always  put  a  handful  of 
sand  below  and  above  the  bulb. — Philo  Gladiolus. 

[You  were  not  worse  off  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Gladiolus- 
growers  last  year.  The  year  before  was  so  wet  that  the  bulbs 
never  ripened  properly,  and  we  personally  know  that  the  thrips 
and  red  spider  had  an  exhibition  time  of  it  all  last  summer.  But 
our  Gladiolus  bulbs  were  planted  in  1859,  and  there  they  are 
and  shall  be  as  long  as  we  live,  and  no  one  shall  disturb  them 
the  while,  and,  of  course,  wo  shall  be  better  off  than  you  and 
most  of  them  next  year ;  but  your  Gladioli  will  do  pretty  well 
if  you  can  get  rid  of  those  grubs  and  the  wireworm.  Lime  and 
soot  would  be  good  things  to  make  the  beds  or  trenches  uneasy  for 
them  ;  the  whole  surface  to  be  first  made  as  black  as  soot  can  make 
it,  and  then  to  be  made  as  white  as  snow  with  lime  ;  and  no  more 
than  a  score  of  castoeks  would  rid  you  of  all  the  wireworm  in  one 
week,  and  this  kind  of  castock  must  be  the  sappy  stems  of  any 
one  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  cut  into  shoes  and  stuck  into  the  soil 
and  looked  to  every  day  to  kdl  the  vermin.] 


VAENISHING    WOODWOEK    OF    A 
GEEENHOTJSE. 

I  am  building  a  span-roof  greenhouse  with  pitch  pine,  and, 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  grain  of  that  wood  would  prefer 
dressing  it  with  anything  rather  than  paint.  What  would  you 
recommend  ?  Do  you  think  boiled  oil  or  varnish  would  answer, 
and  if  so,  would  it  preserve  the  putty  as  well  as  the  timber? — 
John  Stevens. 

[We  would  paint  the  putty,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  var- 
nish that  as  well  as  the  wood.  Many  stations  of  the  railways, 
in  Scotland  especially,  are  so  done  and  wear  well.] 


HOT-WATEK  HEATING-SOWING 

WELLINGTON  I A  GIGANTEA. 

You  were  good  enough  nearly  twelve  months  ago,  to  give  me 
some  useful  information  respecting  the  best  form  of  boilers  and 
pipes  for  heating  a  late  vinery.  I  adopted  your  advice  in  many 
points,  and  have  found  the  apparatus  work  well ;  but  as  I  believe, 
in  some  respects,  my  plan  is  new,  it  may  be  useful  to  detail  it, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  yet  have  vineries  to  erect. 

Further.  I  profited  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the  most  skilful 
Vine-growers  in  the  north  of  England,  in  forming  the  house 
itself,  and  Vine-border,  and  as  I  observe  you  have  frequent 
inquiries  on  those  points  in  your  pages,  I  will  with  your  leave 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  state  very  particularly  in  what  way 
I  proceeded. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  site  for  the  vinery,  which  happened  to 
be  in  an  old  pasture  lying  to  the  south  of  my  kitchen  garden,  in 
the  first  place  all  the  fine  old  turf  necessary  was  pared  off  pre- 
cisely as  if  it  had  been  wanted  to  lay  a  lawn,  and  laid  up  in 
stacks,  with  a  layer  of  old  cowdung  between  two  layers  of  turves. 
The  frosts  of  winter  had  a  pulverising  effect  upon  the  turves, 
and  in  spring  when  we  were  ready  for  the  border,  the  whole 
mass  was  chopped  up  with  spades,  turned  over  and  over,  and 
thoroughly  amalgamated. 

Having  then  staked  out  the  positions  of  the  house,  back  shed, 
ash-pit,  &o.,  we  ran  a  drain  from  the  latter  point  due  south 
under  the  intended  border,  and  made  another  drain  along  the 
entire  front  of  the  border.  A  wall  of  stone  lined  with  brick, 
and  containing  a  flue,  was  then  put  up,  in  length  about  50  feet, 
height  13  feet  or  14  feet,  and  a  shed  35  feet  long,  and  divided 
into  two  parts  for  boiler-bouse,  tools,  potting,  &C/,  was  placed  at 
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the  back.  Tho  vinery  is  35  feet  long,  and  there  are  seven  lights, 
each  5  feet  wide.  There  is  no  wall  in  front,  but  eight  pillars  of 
brick  9  inches  square  support  the  wall-plate,  upon  which  the 
front  lights  rest.  Each  light  hangs  by  hinges  at  the  top,  and 
may  be  pushed  out  for  ventilation  ;  but  my  adviser  warns  me 
again9t  giving  air  here.  The  rafters  are  15  feet  long,  and  the 
lower  divisions  of  the  lights,  which  are  11  feet,  are  fixed.  The 
upper  lights  of  4  feet  long  slide  by  means  of  pulleys,  ropes,  and 
weights,  which  hang  in  the  back  shed ;  but  I  can  ventilate  at 
pleasure  from  the  inside  of  the  house  by  means  of  a  pole  very 
similar  to  a  boat-hook. 

The  border  is  both  inside  and  outside,  and  a  two-foot  wall 
about  3  feet  from  the  front  of  the  house  supports  the  former, 
and  also  makes  a  convenient  stand  for  plants.  In  making  the 
border,  about  2  feet  depth  of  broken  bricks,  stones,  and  lime 
rubbish  were  first  deposited  as  a  foundation,  and  upon  this  the 
compost  was  laid  to  the  depth  of  about  2J  feet,  with  a  rapid 
slope  to  the  south.  Within  the  house,  and  immediately  under 
the  supply-cistern  a  deep  reservoir  is  sunk  ;  this  is  filled  from 
the  roof,  with  a  waste-pipe  into  the  drain  beneath  the  border.  I 
have  a  girden  force-pump  with  a  pipe  reaching  nearly  to  the 
bottom,  fixed  in  the  lid  of  the  reservoir,  and  with  this  I  can 
deluge  the  house  when  necessary,  and  can  also  fill  the  boiler 
from  the  supply-cistern. 

My  heating  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical  wrought-iron 
boiler  3  feet  long  by  1  foot  6  inches  wide,  with  four  flues  through 
the  middle  of  it.  It  is  set  so  that  the  fire  plays  over  the  top, 
passes  through  the  flues,  and  then  goes  into  the  long  flue  which 
runs,  in  the  back  wall,  to  the  other  end  of  the  vinery,  and  so  up 
a  chimney  there.  The  pipes  are  4  inches  round,  east  with 
evaporating-troughs  on  the  top.  There  are  two  flow  and  one 
return,  all  lying  side  by  side,  which  extend  across  the  east  end, 
along  the  front  to  the  supply-cistern,  and  so  back  to  the  boiler. 
These  pipes  are  rather  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and 
hence  a  difficulty  respecting  which  I  will  afterwards  ask  your 
advice.  Owing  to  various  unforeseen  delays  we  were  not  ready 
to  plant  the  Vines,  two  to  each  light,  &c.  (principally  Black 
Hamburghs  and  Frontignans),  until  the  second  week  of  June 
last.  They  were  not  thicker  than  straws,  and  were  planted  out- 
side and  brought  under  the  wall-plate  ;  but  by  keeping  up  a 
steaming  atmosphere  averaging  70°,  the  Vines  sprung  up  to 
the  top  of  the  rafters  and  half  way  down  the  back  wall,  and  in 
October  the  wood,  nearly  as  thick  as  my  little  finger,  was 
thoroughly  ripened  and  in  splendid  condition.  I  attribute  this 
result,  in  a  great  measure,  to  my  having  the  power,  by  means  of 
my  forcing  pump,  to  thoroughly  deluge  the  inside  of  the  house, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  heat. 

The  difficulty  to  which  I  above  alluded  is  this — I  think  of 
adding  a  conservatory  to  the  vinery,  and  wish  by  the  present 
heating  apparatus  to  heat  the  former  but  not  the  latter.  You 
will  see,  if  you  can  follow  my  description,  that  I  am  debarred 
from  making  a  door  out  of  the  west  end  by  the  pipes,  which 
there  cross  the  house,  and  if  I  place  the  conservatory  at  the  west 
end,  how  can  I  heat  it  and  leave  the  vinery  cool  ? — A  St/b- 
SCBIBEB. 

P.S. — Is  there  any  difficulty  in  raising  Wellingtonia  gigantea 
from  seeds,  and  how  long  are  they  generally  in  germinating 
after  being  sown  in  spring  ? 

[Your  operations  as  to  border-making,  &c,  are  more  generally 
successful  than  new.  Had  we  such  material,  we  would,  perhaps, 
not  have  chopped  it  so  much,  and  would  like  to  have  added 
some  calcareous  matter.  We  nave  always  advocated  that  little 
is  gained  by  planting  Vines  when  the  ground  is  cold.  The  only 
thing  that  surprises  us,  is,  that  after  making  a  border  inside 
communicating  so  freely  with  the  outside,  you  have  nevertheless 
planted  the  Vines  outside.  See  notes  on  RockSeld,  &c.  The 
success,  however,  is  very  encouraging,  only  it  may  be  as  well  not 
to  use  too  much  moisture  in  the  house,  nor  yet  to  take  much 
fruit  this  season. 

We  see  no  means  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  as  to  heating 
the  conservatory,  without  a  change  near  the  boiler,  which  might 
have  been  provided  for  at  first,  if  a  conservatory  was  then 
thought  about.  We  could  manage  the  conservatory  with  little 
alteration,  and  heat  it  only  when  wanted,  but  that  would  not 
enable  us  to  prevent  the  heat  going  to  the  vinery.  The  simplest 
mode  would  be  to  cut  the  flow-pipe  as  near  the  boiler  as  con- 
venient, and  there  insert  a  knee-piece  with  a  valve-joint,  stopping 
the  flow  into  the  vinery,  and  branch  flow  behind  leading  into 
the  conservatory,  with  a  valve  likewise  on  that,  so  that  the  flow 
to  either  house  may  be  shut  off  or  let  on  at  pleasure.     If  the 


boiler  is  low  enough  to  permit  the  pipes  being  lowered  at  the 
pathway,  it  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  free  access  from  one 
house  to  another,  and  on  the  same  level.  The  pipes  in  the 
house  might  remain  then  just  as  they  are,  except  the  ends 
beyond  the  doorway  would  be  fixed  in  an  upright  socket,  and 
the  junction  of  the  pipes  for  both  houses,  and  their  respective 
valves,  could  be  below  the  floor-level.  You  would  find  it  a 
great  advantage  to  have  free  communication  with  both  houses. 
The  same  thing  might  be  done  without  these  valve-stoppers,  by 
taking  the  flow-pipe  from  the  boiler  to  a  cistern  close  to  the 
back  wall  a  foot  or  two  higher  than  the  pipes — say  24  inches  or 
30  inches,  and  one  pipe  might  go  from  that  cistern  below  the 
pathway,  to  communicate  with  the  raised  pipes  in  the  vinery, 
after  passing  the  doorway,  and  another  pipe  would  go  from  the 
cistern  to  the  conservatory.  The  return  in  both  houses  may  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  by  a  joint  or  J-pipe  there. 

You  need  not  disturb  yourself  by  shutting  off  the  returns 
unless  you  like.  Provided  there  are  the  means  of  circulation, 
the  returns  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  holes  in  the 
cistern  may  be  regulated  by  plugs  just  as  you  like,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  getting  out  of  order,  as  the  best  valves  in  these 
socket-joints  will  do.  We  stated  above,  that  if  it  had  been 
merely  to  heat  the  conservatory,  less  trouble  would  have  been 
required.  A  gentleman  last  year  had  a  small  conservatory  just 
heated  as  your  vinery  is,  he  put  up  a  glass  case  on  the  one  end 
of  it,  and  was  anxious  to  keep  out  the  frost  merely  to  keep  things 
alive  in  it ;  but  he  was  frightened  at  the  idea  of  a  heating  bil. 
and  must  have  no  alterations  made,  and,  besides,  had  as  man> 
three-inch  pipes  by  him  as  would  do  what  he  wanted.  Well, 
we  recommended  his  drilling  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flow 
and  return-pipe  1  inch,  or,  rather,  li  inch  in  diameter,  and  in 
this  was  securely  fixed  2  feet  of  a  lead  pipe  with  a  brass  tap 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  other  end  of  the  lead  pipe  went 
firmly  with  red  lead  into  a  piece  of  wood,  that  plugged-up  the 
end  of  the  three-inch  pipes,  these  pipes  being  placed  as  flow 
and  return  in  the  usual  manner.  The  gentleman  believed  that 
the  turning  of  the  brass  tap  would  keep  out  the  heated  water, 
but  he  would  not  believe  until  forced  to  do  so,  that  the  turning 
of  that  beer-barrel  tap  would  soon  cause  the  pipes  to  be  almost 
as  hot  as  the  pipes  in  the  conservatory.  The  materials  being  on 
the  place,  there  was  little  more  expense  than  the  taps,  the  pieces 
of  lead,  and  the  Portland  cement  for  the  joints.  Altogether,  the 
success  was  so  much  prized  at  the  time,  that  there  was  no  end 
of  badinage,  and  for  sanguine  people  there  might  have  been  a 
vision  of  a  hamper  at  Christmas  ;  but  our  own  experience  would 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  the  receivings  at  the  office 
of  the  great  Punch  are  matters  that  have  their  existence  in  a 
heated  imagination,  rather  than  in  solid  reality. 

Keep  the  seeds  of  the  Wellinatonia  in  a  cold  pit,  and  let  them 
have  their  time.  Fresh  seeds  will  come  up  the  quickest.  If  yours 
have  been  long  kept  they  will  require  more  time,  and  may  not 
come  up  at  all.     If  you  suspect  age  keep  them  rather  dry.] 


SOWING  MISTLETOE   SEED. 

In  reference  to  the  Mistletoe  question.  I  inserted  a  number  of 
seeds  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  under  the  bark  of  different  trees, 
making  an  incision,  and  after  pushing  in  the  seed,  merely 
pressing  the  bark  down  upon  it.  If  done  beneath  the  branch  I 
do  not  think  the  birds  molest  the  seed,  for,  in  fact,  they  do  not 
find  it.  I  cannot  say  my  practice  is  very  successful,  as  I  have 
only  two  plants  on  a  scarlet  Thorn,  and  the  growth  is  extremely 
slow.  Indeed,  one  plant  is  not  3  inches  long,  the  other  about 
6  inches. 

Is  it  possible  that  Viscum  being  dioecious,  the  seeds  are  not 
always  properly  fertilised,  and  hence  the  want  of  success,  for 
nothing  is  simpler  than  the  process  of  sowing?  I  have  not 
succeeded  by  grafting. — A.  R.,  Bromley. 


Death  of  De.  Mackay. — With  sincere  regret,  we  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  this  generally  and  highly  regarded  man. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  not  an  unexpected  event,  for  he  had 
reached  the  great  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  and  paralysis  for 
the  last  two  or  three  of  their  number  had  weakened  his  sturdy 
constitution,  which  bronchitis  finally  subdued  on  the  25th  of 
February.  He  died  at  his  residence,  Dawson  Grove,  Dublin. 
James  Townsend  Mackay,  LL.D.,  is  associated  in  the  mind  of 
every  botanist  with  the  "Flora  Hibernica,"  of  which  he  was  the 
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author,  and  with  the  Dublin  University  Botanic  Gardens,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  and  had  been  the  Curator  for  nearly 
fifty  years. 


CULTURE   OF  EUCHARIS   AMAZONICA. 

Last  autumn  I  obtained  a  bulb  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  and  I 
should  be  very  obliged  by  any  information  about  its  culture.  I 
received  it  in  a  small  pot,  from  which  I  shifted  it  to  a  nine-inch 
pot,  and  have  wintered  it  in  a  pit  where  the  heat  was  kept  from 
55°  to  60°.  It  has  been  not  very  damp  at  the  roots,  nor  vet 
quite  dry,  but  somehow  it  does  not  seem  in  a  very  flourishing 
state.  It  threw  a  sucker  from  its  side,  and  that  seems  to  take 
the  lead  from  the  parent  plant.  What  more  nm  I  to  do  to  this 
bulb,  and  when  am  I  to  expect  it  to  flower? — G.  R. 

[Your  bulb  of  the  most  beautiful  Eucharis  amazonica,  is,  just 
now,  the  most  prosperous  bulb  in  cultivation,  and  no  one  could 
have  treated  it  better  than  you  have  done.  It  is  an  evergreen 
bulb,  and,  of  course,  you  know  evergreens  do  not  always  bloom 
in  winter.  All  that  you  could  now  do  to  make  this  bulb  worthy 
of  being  proud  of,  would  be  to  have  the  pot  plunged  at  the 
back  inside  of  a  Cucumber-pit,  or  a  pit  like  il,  where  the  air 
would  be  given  overhead,  and  keep  it  there  to  the  end  of  Hay  ; 
then  out  with  it  to  the  stove,  and  it  will  bloom  as  white  as  a 
Water  Lily  towards  the  end  of  July,  or  sooner  or  later  ;  but 
any  place  affording  bottom  heat  will  do  the  spring  work,  and 
old  bulbs  do  not  requ're  it.  But  keep  your  bulb  in  the  same 
pot  all  this  year,  and  the  first  half  of  next.] 


TREATMENT  OF  OLD  CAMELLIAS,  PEAR 
TREES,  AND  ORANGE  TREES. 

I  have  lately  come  to  this  place,  which  is  ninety  miles  north 
of  Dublin,  and  have  some  large  plants  of  Camellias  ;  they  are  in 
tubs,  but  the  blossoms  are  not  larger  than  Pompon  Chrysanthe- 
mums. I  think  that  the  soil  is  very  poor,  for  they  are  growing 
in  part  loam  and  part  peat,  both  of  which  I  think  are  very  poor. 
Now,  I  think  of  cutting  the  plants  back,  then  starting  them  in  a 
Peach-house  that  1  have  just  begun  to  work,  and  after  they  have 
made  a  little  growth  getting  the  greater  portion  of  this  soil  off 
them.  Afterwards  I  would  tub  them  in  good  loam  and  peat, 
with  portions  of  bone  dust  and  charcoal.  Do  you  think  that 
I  shall  have  bloom  on  these  plants  n;xt  year  ?  If  so,  I  would 
prune  rather  hard  to  get  them  well  furnished. 

I  hare  also  a  lot  of  old  Pear  trees  with  very  old  and  long 
spurs  ;  I  am  told  that  they  bear  no  fruit.  I  purpose  cutting  off 
those  spurs  close  to  the  branches,  then  rubbing  off  some  of  the 
shoots,  and  alter  breaking  treating  those  that  I  retain  as  directed 
in  The  Jouknal  op  Hobticultcke,  No.  41,  page  291,  fig.  5. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  trees  hero  covered  with  moss. 
Can  I  get  it  off  with  lime  newly  slaked  ?  I  have  also  some 
Orange  trees  that  I  think  of  serving  like  the  Camellias. — Y.  C. 

[Your  large  Camellias  are  now  in  large  tubs,  and  are  unshapely 
and  produce  small  flowers.  To  bring  them  into  health  you 
should,  first  of  all,  procure  a  quantity  of  fresh  light  turfy  loam, 
aud  some  sandy  fibry  peat  or  heath  mould ;  and  also  some  well- 
decayed  leaf  mould.  Mix  these  well  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  the  loam,  one  part  of  the  heath  mould,  and  half  a  part 
of  leaf  mould.  You  may  add  about  an  eighth  part  of  charcoal, 
broken  in  small  pieces ;  incorporate  thoroughly  together,  and 
place  the  mixture  in  a  warm  shed  to  become  moderatelv  drv, 
and  have  (he  chill  taken  out  of  it.  As  soon  as  that  takes  place 
repot  your  Camellias  in  it,  taking  care  to  drain  them  well :  this 
is  an  important  point,  for  if  not  thoroughly  drained  the  young 
fleshy  roots  perish  every  winter.  This  repotting  should  be  done 
immediately  in  order  to  obtain  root-action  before  the  plants 
begin  to  grow.  !he  same  practice  is  adopted  by  the  best 
planters  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  the  season  of  rest  being  preferred — 
that  is,  the  autumn,  to  planting  late  in  spring. 

In  potting  pick  out  as  much  of  the  old  poor  soil  as  you  can 
without  injuring  the  roots.  If  the  roots  are  very  much  decayed 
it  may  be  advisable  to  repot  the  Camellias  into  smaller  pots  or 
tubs.     On  that  point  exercise  your  own  judgment. 

As  soon  as  they  are  all  put  into  this  fresh  soil,  place  them  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  till  you  observe  the 
young  shoots  are  pushing,  then  place  them  in  a  warmer  house 
and  use  the  syringe  daily,  but  not  too  much  water  at  the  roots 
only  just  enough  to  keep  the  sod  moist ;  you  may  give  more  as 


the  season  advances.  With  regard  to  pruning,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  use  your  knife.  The  best  time  is  just  before  the  grow- 
ing season  commences  ;  the  dormant  buds  are  then  ready  to 
push  forth,  providing  any  roots  above  them  are  cut  away. 
Continue  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  at  the 
roots  through  the  growing  season  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
begin  to  be  formed  cease  syringing,  and  give  less  water  at  the 
roots.  This  is  preparatory  to  removing  the  plants  into  the 
open  air  towards  the  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July  ; 
choosing  a  place  in  your  garden  where  they  can  have  the  benefit 
of  the  morning  sun  till  about  ten  o'clock,  and  after  that  time 
be  shaded  from  it. 

j^our  Orange  trees  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Camellias,  only  they  thrive  better  in  a  stronger  loam,  and 
can  bear  a  stronger  heat  when  growing,  and  also,  unless  you 
are  in  a  warm,  sheltered  place,  it  is  not  advisable  to  place  them 
out  of  doors  even  in  summer.  In  the  south  of  England  they 
may  be  set  out  in  the  open  air;  but  in  the  north  the  leaves 
turn  a  yellowish-green  when  fully  exposed,  giving  the  Orange 
trees  a  sickly,  unhealthy  appearance.  In  such  a  climate  it  is 
much  better  to  keep  them  continually  in  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory. 

If  your  old  Pear  trees  are  healthy  and  growing  strong,  severe 
pruning  will  cause  them  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of  young, 
unfruitful  branches :  therefore,  supposing  them  to  be  healthy, 
root-prune  them  immediately,  and  prune  them  as  you  describe 
you  intend  to  do,  then  disbud  part  of  the  young  Bhoots  and 
nail  some  here  and  there  to  the  wall.  It  is  possible  then 
you  may  have  some  few  fruit-buds  this  autumn,  and  afterwards 
your  trees  will  he  fruitful.  If  they  are  weak  and  sickly,  then 
cut  off  the  long  spurs,  remove  part  of  the  old  soil  and  replace  it 
with  some  good  loamy  turf-sods,  without  any  manure.  This 
will  throw  fresh  vigour  into  your  trees,  and  restore  them  to  a 
fruitful  condition.] 


PROPOSED  BIRMINGHAM   HOSE  SHOW. 

An  advertisement  in  our  columns  to-day  announces  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  what  we  cannot  but  anticipate 
will  be  the  introduction  of  more  than  one  annual  horticultural 
show  at  Birmingham,  and  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  same 
energy  which  established  Bingley  Hall  and  its  exhibitions  will 
be  equally  successful  in  this  effort. 

In  addition  to  a  Rose  Show,  it  is  proposed  to  include  an 
exhibition  of  garden  ornaments  of  every  description,  and  of  hor- 
ticultural tools ;  the  whole  to  be  assembled  in  the  noble  Town 
Hall  of  Birmingham.  The  project  is  countenanced  by  all  the 
principal  local  amateurs,  amongst  whom  are  included  many  gen- 
tlemen of  influence. 

No  endeavours  we  are  told  will  be  spared  to  insure  a  first- 
class  Show,  and  the  promoters  have  no  other  objects  in  view 
than  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  horticulture,  and  the 
supplies  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood  of  a  fresh  source  of 
pure  enjoyment.  The  Show  is  announced  to  be  open  to  all 
England ;  but,  we  presume,  Scotland  is  not  to  be  excluded,  for 
the  promoters  want  to  enlist  the  support  of  all  the  great  growers  ; 
and  one  circumstance  in  favour  of  a  show  at  Birmingham  is 
that,  it  will  be  especially  appropriate  for  northern  florists,  who 
einnot  bring  their  out-of-door  flowers  forward  enough  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  the  southern  florists.  The  days  of  exhibition 
at  Birmingham  ought  to  be  later  than  at  London. 


A  FEW  DAYS  IN  IRELAND.— No.  15. 
(Continued from  pnqeMS.) 


KOCKFIELD,    COFNTY    MEATH. 

This  compact  residence  of  Thomas  Rothwell,  Esq.,  is  within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  station  at  Kells  ;  and,  from  the  level 
character  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  to  depend 
chiefly  on  its  own  park  and  woodlands  for  rich  views  and 
picturesque  scenery.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  enhance 
and  give  variety  to  the  charms  of  the  landscape,  and  much  more 
will  no  doubt  yet  he  accomplished  by  the  liberal,  enterprising, 
and  improving  proprietor.  The  neat  lodge  and  handsome  gates 
stand  at  right  angles  with  the  public  road,  a  sweep  inwards  on 
each  side  giving  an  abundance  of  room.  The  approach,  though 
not  long  is  considerably  varied,  passing  first  through  a  grove  or 
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wood,  the  road  hard  and  smooth,  the  curves  easy  and  graceful, 
and  the  verges  of  unequal  width,  from  the  trees  and  shrubs 
advancing  and  receding,  and  thus  preventing  monotony  of  out- 
line. Anon  it  enters  the  park,  showing  the  mausion  on  the 
right,  past  which  it  sweeps,  and  the  site  of  the  gardens,  the 
offices  on  this  side  being  concealed  by  planting.  The  park  in 
front  of  the  mansion  is  also  considerably  varied,  the  trees  being 
tomewhat  regularly  dotted  on  one  side,  and  arranged  in  more 
selling  separate  picturesque  groups  on  the  other,  backed  by 
denser  masses  of  timber.  Through  these  woods  and  groves  are 
many  beautiful  walks,  and  Beats,  and  summer-houses,  which 
must  be  pleasant  in  hot  days  in  summer.  In  many  places  we 
noticed  fine  young  undergrowths  of  Laurel,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  in  comparatively  open  spots  Rhododendrons  would  thrive 
equally  well.  One  advantage  of  the  low  position  will  be  that 
water  may  be  induced  to  lend  greater  attractions  to  the  scene, 
as  we  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  scrambling  with  difficulty  over 
a  rivulet  to  look  at  a  huge  heap  of  compost. 

Not  wishing  to  pass  the  entrance  front  of  the  mansion,  and 
more  especially  when  a  carnage  was  standing  there,  we  turned  in 
at  a  gate  on  the  right,  hoping  to  get  into  the  garden  through 
the  stable  and  farmyards  ;  but  all  doors  leading  that  way  were 
fast  and  secure,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  pass  the  mansion  and 
a  small  flower  garden  at  the  side.  We  at  length  got  to  the 
kitchen  garden  and  met  with  Mr.  Watt,  and  experienced  all  the 
kindness  we  could  expect  from  an  old  friend,  though  we  had 
only  once  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  before  this  visit. 

The  sight  of  the  place  rather  bewildered  us,  and  led  us  to  con- 
clude that  in  the  building  way  there  had  been  little  done  for  years 
in  the  style  of  modern  ideas,  except  what  had  reference  to  the 
mansion  itself.  The  garden  is  so  peculiar  and  so  mingled, 
that  we  should  be  sorry  to  hear  of  its  being  ruthlessly  modernised. 
Witl'.out  a  rough  plan  and  sketches,  we  could  not  give  an  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  romantic  antiquity  that  would  be  so  charm- 
ing to  many.  The  chief  impressions  left  on  our  mind  are  a 
wide  slip  for  vegetables,  &c,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the 
mansion,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  one  of  the  finest  hedges  we 
ever  saw,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  massive  Btone  walls  20  feet 
in  height ;  other  walls  of  the  same  dimensions  reminding  us  of 
the  outer  and  inner  fortifications  of  an  ancient  keep,  and  con- 
juring up  ideas  of  raids  and  forays  instead  of  the  more  human- 
ising pursuits  of  gardening;  then  lesser  walls  and  lesser  divisions, 
where  we  meet  with  pits,  frames,  and  all  these  essentials  for 
modern  gardening  ;  and  again,  where  we  could  scarcely  expect 
it,  a  fine  green  lawn,  with  a  miniature  lake,  soon  to  have  its 
sides  rendered  romantic  with  rockwork,  and  its  stillness  broken 
by  the  trickling  and  dashing  of  a  fountain ;  and  on  the  lawn 
already  many  fine  things,  among  which  we  noticed  good  plants 
of  Rhus  Cotinus  ;  splendid  bush  Filbert  trees  ;  fine  specimens  of 
Rhododendrons,  showing  what  such  plants  will  do  in  such  a 
climate  ;  and  among  good  Hollies,  one  white  variegated  one 
19  feet  in  height,  and  36  feet  in  diameter  of  head  where  it 
swept  the  ground. 

As  in  other  places,  the  supply  of  fruit  this  last  autumn  was 
below  the  average,  and  some  of  the  trees  on  the  walls  may  have 
done  their  duty  in  days  that  are  gone  ;  but  we  believe  that  ere 
long,  what  with  planting,  and  grafting,  and  lifting,  and  pruning, 
these  gardens  and  walls  will  be  stored  with  all  the  best  fruits 
that  will  ripen  in  the  climate.  Other  departments  will  follow 
in  the  same  race  of  improvements.  From  what  we  saw  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  owing  to  the  good  taste,  the 
experience,  and  the  intelligence  of  all  concerned,  all  these 
modern  improvements  will  be  gradually  introduced  into  this 
singular  old  garden ;  and,  yet,  with  such  a  conservance  and 
care-taking  of  the  marks  of  the  old  and  hoary  as  not  to  disturb 
even  the  prejudices,  and  far  less  the  well-founded  veneration,  of 
an  oil  buck  of  an  antiquary. 

As  a  firstfruit  and  earnest  of  future  improvements,  we  no- 
ticed a  massive  range  of  glass  houses,  recently  erected,  more 
than  100  feet  in  length  by  14  feet  in  width,  and  from  5  feet  to 
6  feet  in  height  at  the  front,  and  14  feet  to  15  feet  at  the  back, 
divided  into  three  divisions — a  Peach-house  and  two  vineries. 
This  range  is  to  be  extended  above  60  feet,  to  be  divided  into  a 
plant-st  >ve  and  greenhouse.  And  now,  we  understand,  there  is 
building  a  span-house  80  feet  by  12  feet  for  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
and  early  vegetables  and  Bowers.  In  buuYing  these  any  slight 
errors  overlooked  in  building  the  first  range  will  be  more  easily 
avoided.  We  would  not  have  alluded  to  any  small  desirable 
improvements  in  the  new  range  which  we  saw  had  not  Mr. 
Watt  solicited  our  candid  opinion  ;    and,  as  wa  do  not  even 


know  the  namo  of  the  builder,  and  could  find  no  fault  with 
general  details,  the  mention  of  some  minor  matters,  which  we 
deemed  would  be  improvements,  may  bo  of  gencrul  use  and 
advantage. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  us  there  with  respect  to  this  range, 
as  well  as  some  other  new  ranges  in  Ireland,  was  simply  this — 
that  there  was  not  half  enough  of  top  ventilation.  The  front 
ventilation  is  ample  enough,  the  whole  of  the  front  sashes 
swinging  on  pivots,  being  shut  or  opened  less  or  more  by  means  of 
an  iron  rod  and  lever.  The  broad  roof  is  almost  like  a  sea  of  glass, 
fixed,  stout  rafter  sash-bars,  and  the  squares  of  glass  being 
20  inches  by  39  inches.  A  ventilator  about  a  foot  deep  is  placed  in 
the  back  wall  at  the  apex,  opposite  every  third  square  of  the 
roof ;  but  that  in  a  hot  summer,  without  the  bother  of  shading 
and  thus  counteracting  the  clear  light  from  the  roof,  would  not 
prevent  scorching  and  burning,  and  plenty  of  red  spider  to  the 
bargain.  From  the  mode  adopted  the  opening  even  is  not  so 
large  as  it  seems.  With  such  a  mode  an  opening  at  every  alter- 
nate square  would  hardly  be  enough  ;  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  had  the  whole  back  thus  ventilated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  necessary  small  piers  to  keep  up  the  higher  part  of  the  wall. 
Provided  that  a  sufficiency  of  outlet  for  heated  air  can  thus  be 
given,  the  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  especially  in  early- 
forcing.  The  roof  being  all  fixed,  before  much  air  is  needed,  it 
will  be  mellowed  and  heated  by  reflection  from  the  glass  before 
it  rushes  in  at  the  opening  in  front  of  the  wall  and  gets  down 
into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  thus  avoiding  the  ruinous 
effects  of  cold  draughts.  Air  can  thus  be  given  plentifully,  even 
in  wet  rough  weather,  when  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  move 
sashes,  or  even  top  ventilators.  The  very  advantages  of  the 
system,  however,  demand  plenty  of  power  at  command,  as  the 
air  in  general  admitted  will  be  warmer  than  it  would  be  if 
admitted  from  the  north  Bide  of  the  wall,  or  even  at  the  apex  of 
the  roof  where  there  is  no  projecting  wall  to  reflect  the  sun's 
rays.  In  the  case  of  a  single  house  much  relief  could  be  obtained 
by  opening  the  spaces  above  the  doorway,  where,  in  a  hot  day, 
we  would  expect  the  air  to  rush  out  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
drive  a  windmill;  but  in  several  divisions  that  cannot  be 
depended  on.  To  make  all  sure  Mr.  Watt  tells  us  he  is  now 
introducing  Moore's  Patent  Ventilator,  the  Bize  of  the  square  of 
glass,  between  every  alternate  two  squares  at  the  apex. 

The  second  thing  we  noticed  was  that  the  floor  was  pebbled 
inside,  and  had  neither  stages  nor  pit  inBide,  so  common  in 
vineries  in  Ireland.  We  believe  that  a  flagged  or  pebbled  floor 
is  a  fine  thing  for  lefleeting  light  and  heat,  especially  in  the  case 
of  late  Grapes ;  but  Mr.  Watt  will  be  lucky  if  he  be  able  to  keep 
the  floor  from  being  otherwise  occupied.  We  also  noticed  that  a 
paved  pathway  went  close  to  the  back  wall,  opposite  the  door- 
way at  each  end.  This  is  very  convenient,  and  in  the  case  of 
established  vineries  brings  the  best  bunches  most  prominent 
above  the  eye  ;  but  for  houses  to  be  made  the  most  of,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  door  in  such  lofty  houses,  and  the  main 
pathway  some  15  inches  or  more  from  the  wall.  A  crop  might 
then  be  obtained  from  the  wall  before  the  front  trees  monopo- 
lised the  roof ;  and  if  that  were  not  desired,  a  series  of  shelves  for 
Strawberries,  Beans,  &e.,  could  be  better  seen  and  attended  to. 

The  only  other  particular  thing  which  we  discussed  together 
was  the  mode  intended  for  planting  the  Vines.  The  front  wall 
was  built  solid,  and  small  holes  left  for  the  Vines  to  comr 
through.  Owing  to  circumstances,  which  we  could  not  altei 
without  having  everything  changed,  this  is  the  plan  we  had  to 
follow  ourselves ;  but  we  by  no  means  approve  of  it.  In  all 
cases,  but  especially  of  early-forcing  vineries,  it  is  important  to 
have  the  stems  inside  of  the  house.  The  great  things  to  be 
attended  to  in  that  case  are  to  have  the  arches  of  the  front  wall 
high  enough,  bo  that  the  roots  go  out  freely,  and  not  to  have 
the  outside  border  higher  than  the  inside  one.  The  difficulty 
in  this  respect  at  Rockfield  was  the  nearness  of  the  stack  of 
heating-pipes  to  the  front  wall.  That,  however,  has  since  been 
overcome,  by  a  little  alteration  we  presume  ;  and  now,  after  build- 
ing a  four-inch  wall  in  front  of  the  pipes,  and  breaking  arches  in 
the  previously  solid  wall,  there  is  a  space  of  a  foot  wide  for  plant- 
ing the  Vines  inside,  each  Vine  in  the  centre  of  the  arch-opening. 

The  mode  of  forming  the  border  is,  perhaps,  an  improvement 
on  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Vice-Secretary's,  Phoenix  Park,  as 
detailed  in  these  pages,  No.  5  ;  Mr.  Watt,  considering  the  moist 
climate  of  Ireland,  is  no  advocate  for  deep  borders.  The  sub- 
soil is  gravel,  and  above  the  drains  the  depth  is  32  inches — 
12  inches  of  rubble  and  20  inches  of  soil.  A  drain  12  inches 
square,  and  eovered  with  flagstone,  goes  along  the  front.     Two 
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other  drains  pass  longitudinally  along  the  border — one  along 
the  middle,  the  other  close  to  the  front  wall  of  the  house. 
"These  are  all  connected  with  cross- drains,  4  feet  apart,  of  earthen- 
ware pipes  4  incheB  in  diameter.  At  the  junction  of  these,  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  house  at  every  other  archway,  they  communi- 
cate with  the  BUi'face  of  the  border  by  perpendicular  pipes. 
From  each  of  these  perpendicular  pipes  a  horizontal  pipe  passes 
inwards  through  the  four-inch  brick  wall  previously  alluded  to, 
and  in  this  is  fixed  a  circular  ventilator,  so  as  thus  to  admit 
rarefied  front  air  when  it  might  not  be  safe  to  open  the  front 
lights.  The  main  deep  drain  is  furnished  with  four  uprights,  or 
shafts,  and  these  being  much  lower  than  those  at  the  front  wall 
of  the  house,  a  constant  circulation  through  the  border  will  be 
secured,  and  air  admitted  into  the  house  at  pleasure,  rarefied  by 
passing  through  the  border,  and  more  rarefied  and  heated  by 
passing  among  the  stack  ot  pipes.  The  top  of  the  air-pipes  out- 
side will  be  fitted  with  wire  gauze,  to  keep  out  vermin  ;  and  in 
very  severe  weather,  they  can  he  kept  open  or  shut  at  pleasure." 
See  sections. 


Section  of  Vinery 


Seel  ion  of  Peach-house. 


We  will  just  notice  two  more  things — first,  several  nice  plants 
of  Eigs,  raised  from  seed  from  dried  Figs  sown  by  the  young 
ladies  some  eight  years  ago,  which  have  never  yet  fruited,  but 
which  we  feel  sure  will  soon  do  60  under  such  glass  houses  as 
now  may  be  at  their  disposal,  with  a  little  curbing  of  the  roots, 
and  nipping  the  shoots.  We  trust  that  the  fruit  will  be  worth 
waiting  for,  though  in  such  a  caEe  it  will  be  pretty  well  a  lottery 
as  to  desirable  qualities.  The  second  things  were  several  white- 
leaved  plants  somewhat  like  Cineraria  maritima,  but  altogether 
distinct  in  habit,  as  having  a  decided  trailing  tendency  ;  the  main 
6hoots  being  bristled  all  over  with  short,  stubby,  white-leaved 
shoots,  and,  therefore,  would  look  splendid  suspended  from  a 
basket.  Mr.  Watt  informs  us  that  some  plants  have  shoots  now 
0  feet  long,  and  thinks,  as  it  is  half-hardy, 
it  would  make  a  fine  low  edging  plant 
pegged  or  laid  down.  The  parent  plant 
was  obtained  from  seed  three  years  ago, 
sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  under 
the  name  of  Arctotis  grandiflora,  and 
the  plants  at  Rockfield  were  raised  from 
that,  as  every  inch  of  the  plant  will  grow. 
We  rather  think,  however,  that  this"  trail- 
ing or  hanging  feature  is  a  peculiarity, 
as,  from  what  we  recollect,  the  Arctotis 
referred  to  was  rather  upright  in  habit, 
but  we  may  be  mistaken.  Such  a  plant 
of  good  size  would  form  a  fine  feature 
suspended  from  a  basket  in  a  large  con- 
servatory. Though  no  doubt  easily  pro- 
pagated,and  though  generally  successful, 
we  have  been  particularly  unfortunate 
with  this  very  desirable  thing.  Mr.  Watt 
gave  us  a  few  cuttings,  which  were  ruined 
by  coming  within  the  clearing  sweep  of 
the  chambermaid  at  Dublin,  and  then, 
on  getting  a  few  sent  by  post,  they  were  so  smashed  by  stamping, 
that  we  were  beat  in  trying  to  get  them  to  live.  If  the  plant  is 
at  all  common  we  have  not  seen  it  before ;  but  for  edgings  to 
small  beds  and  for  hanging  from  a  basket,  we  feel  sure  it  will 
be  an  acquisition.  We  hope  Mr.  Watt  will  try  it  for  different 
purposes  this  season,  and  report  progress.  B.  Fish. 


End  elevation. 


PLANTS     FOE    SUSPENDED    BASKETS- 
CAMELLIA-BUDS    BEOWN. 

I  want  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  or  end  of  August, 
to  have  four  suspended  wire  baskets  in  my  conservatory,  filled 
with  some  plant  or  plants  that  will  be  very  gay  and  ornamental 
during  that  period.  What  would  you  recommend  ?  I  have  a 
large  Camellia  with  which  I  am  sadly  afraid  there  has  something 
gone  wrong.  The  buds  have  come  forward  to  a  certain  stage 
and  suddenly  stopped,  and  are  commencing  to  turn  brown.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  it  was  put  out  of  doors  in  an  exposed 
place  too  early  last  spring.  Would  such  treatment  cause  this  ? 
— A  Subsceibee. 

[For  suspended  baskets  to  hang — say  from  3  feet  to  G  feet 
below  the  basket,  we  question  if  you  could  have  anything  better 
than  white,  crimson,  purple,  and  pink  Maurandyas — say  three 
nice  plants  of  a  colour  to  each  basket,  if  from  12  inches  to 
15  inches  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  stout  plants  of 
Lobelia  gracilis  between  the  Maurandyas.  If  the  house  was 
kept  warm  and  moist,  we  would  then  think  of  Thunbergias  and 
the  best  Convolvuluses.  The  baskets  may  have  a  stubby  centre 
— such  as  four  varieties  of  Fuchsias.  Your  Camellia  is  more 
likely  suffering  from  want  of  water,  or  too  much  with  deficient 
drainage.  You  may  plant  your  climbers  now,  but  do  not  over- 
water  until  they  are  getting  into  fresh  soil.] 


EDGING   PLANTS. 

How  close  should  cuttings  of  Variegated  Balm,  about  3  inches 
or  4  inches  high,  made  last  autumn,  be  planted  to  insure  a  good 
effect  for  edging  this  season  ?  Also  would  cuttings  taken  this 
spring  do  as  well  ?  Will  Cerastium  that  has  been  out  all  winter 
and  turned  green  recover  its  colour  ?  Does  Purple  Orach  do 
well  for  ribbons  or  panelling,  and  would  it  agree  with  PerUla  ? — 
Isquteek. 

[The  distances  at  which  any  cuttings   or  plants   from   last 
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autumn's  cuttings  should  be  planted  apart  depends  on  three 
things — the  first  of  which  is  the  size  of  the  plants  ;  the  second 
the  kinds  of  plants  which  stand  behind,  or  before,  or  on  either 
side  of  them  ;  and  the  third  is  the  eye  and  palience  of  the  owner. 
A  good  eye  likes  things  to  be  as  they  should  be,  and  it  is  an  eye- 
sore to  see  anything  as  it  should  not  bo;  but  good  palience 
allows  good  distances  between  bedding  and  ribbon  plants  to 
give  the  plants  the  proper  room  and  strength  to  blossom  well. 
Well,  but  Variegated  Mint  (we  have  no  Variegated  Balm  for 
bedding  sides),  does  not  bloom,  or  is  not  planted  for  bloom,  and 
one  can  go  on  the  principle  of  cutting  according  to  the  cloth, 
and  plant  the  Mint  at  1  inch  apart,  or  2  inches,  or  3,  4,  5,  or 
0  inches — the  widest  distance  that  can  be  allowed.  1  inch  apart 
is  not  too  thick  planting,  no  matter  how  big  the  plants  are  ; 
3  inches  apart  are  not  too  wide,  no  matter  how  small  the  plants 
may  be. 

Cuttings  of  Variegated  Mint  made  at  the  latter  end  of  April, 
if  planted  in  double  rows  3  inches  apart,  and  2  inches  plant 
from  plant  in  the  row,  would  make  extremely  pretty  lines  like 
those  that  Mr.  Eyles  gave  us  last  season  in  the  new  garden  at 
South  Kensington. 

Purple  Orach  requires  a  good  eye,  a  good  hand,  and  a  good 
judgment  to  make  a  splendid  row  of  it ;  the  contrary  would  only 
make  an  eyesore  of  it.  It  and  Perilla  would  agree  in  making 
two  shades  of  purple ;  but  purple  flowers  or  leaves  are  not  very 
good  subjects  for  shading  or  for  night  light.] 


ABIES   ALCOQTTIANA.— J.  G.  Veitch. 

HE.    AIXCC'Is's   SPItUCE  TIB. 


Among-  the  Conifers  that  have  been  sent  home  by  Mr.  John 
G.  Veitch,  is  one  which  he  has  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford Alcock,  HerMajestj's  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Yeddo,  and 
of  which  we  furnish  our  readers  with  an  engraving  drawn  by 
Mr.  Fiteh.  It  is  said  to  be  "  a  noble  Spruce  Fir,  in  some 
respects  resembling  the  Abies  potita  of  Zuccarini,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  much  Bmaller  cones,  with  scales  of  a  different 
form,  very  small  leaves,  glaucous  on  the  under  side,  blunt  or 
emarginate,  not  mucronate,  and  flat,  not  four-sided. 

Mr.  Veitch  found  this  on  Mount  Fusi-Yama,  at  an  altitude 
of  6000  to  7000  feet.  The  tree  is  100  feet  to  120  feet  high,  and 
the  wood  is  used  for  light  house  work. 


SHADING  GREENHOUSES. 

The  aspect  of  my  greenhouses  being  almost  due  south,  sun- 
blinds  will  be  required  in  the  summer,  and  the  wire  trellis 
prevents  my  having  it  inside.  I  propose  placing  them  on  the  out- 
side, on  a  roller  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  back,  such  as  I  Baw 
in  1860,  at  Kew  Gardens,  but  do  not  recollect  the  kind  of  cloth 
used.  Would  you  recommend  "  frigi  donio,"  "  Brown's  floral 
shading,"  or  what  other  texture  ?  AVould  muffing  the  glass 
with  paint,  putty,  or  whitewash  answer  the  purpose  ?  and  if  so, 
should  it  be  put  on  outside  or  inside  ? — S.  D.  Gopf. 

[Frigi  dorno,  or  what  you  prefer,  will  answer  for  an  outside 
blind.  The  modes  of  managing  them  have  been  frequently  given. 

For  shading,  the  following  composition  is  good: — One  quart 
of  jelly  size,  one  quartern  of  soft  water,  half  a  quartern  of  tur- 
pentine, half  a  quartern  of  linseed  oil,  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
walnut  of  whiting  powdered  small,  and  all  mixed  together  and 
heated  until  near  the  boiling-point,  then  laid  on  whilst  hot  as 
thinly  as  possible  with  a  brush,  and  the  place  dotted  with  the 
points  of  a  dry  brush  to  give  it  a  ground-glass  appearance.  This 
will  keep  on  for  the  season,  until  heavy  autumn  rains,  and  a* 
brusli  with  warm  water  will  remove  it  when  desirable. 

We  do  not  see,  however,  what  you  want  a  shade  for  a  house 
in  which  Vines  are  grown.  We  would  prefer  more  air  and  all 
the  sunlight  possible.  Melons  and  everything  else  that  are 
grown  for  fruit  are  better  without  shade ;  but,  like  rickety 
children,  if  you  commence  with  it  you  must  keep  on.  A  little 
temporary  shade  is  often  wanted  when  bright  sun  comes  after  a 
course  of  dull  weather. 


OIL  FOE  A  WALTONIAN  LAMP— NEMOPHILA 
SOWING. 

Can  you  inform  me  what  sort  of  oil  should  be  used  for  the 
lamp  of  a  Waltonian  Case?  I  have  tried  two  kinds,  and  both 
produce  too  much  smoke  and  smell  to  admit  of  the  Case  being 
kept  in  a  sitting-room.  Can  the  flue  need  cleansing.  If  so, 
how  is  it  to  be  done? 

Can  Nemophila  insignis  by  repeated  sowings  be  depended 
upon  for  making  a  good  blue  bed  until  October.  If  so,  how 
often  should  be  it  sown  ?— An  Om>  Querist. 

[Nemophilo,  blue,  white,  and  variegated,  can  be  had  in  bloom 
every  day  from  the  first  opening  in  April  till  the  middle  of 
November,  if  the  frost  would  let  it  go  on,  and  people  choose  to 
take  the  trouble  to  do  it  so.  To  have  it  thus,  however,  you  would 
need  to  devote  five  beds,  if  not  six  to  it,  instead  of  one,  and  five 
or  six  Bowings.  The  first  at  the  beginning  of  September  to  bloom 
in  April — say  to  be  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of  the  month ;  the 
second  bed  to  be  sown  at  the  end  of  February  ;  the  third  at  the 
end  of  March  ;  the  fourth  on  the  10th  of  May ;  and  in  most 
seasons,  the  fifth  sowing  would  do  any  day  of  the  last  week  in 
June  ;  but  to  make  quite  certain  we  would  have  a  sowing  the 
last  week  in  May.  We  once  used  to  have  one  row  of  the  blue 
Nemophila  75  yards  long  in  bloom  every  October  Newmarket 
day,  and  in  most  seasons  it  lasted  out  through  November,  and  in 
snow  it  was  a  beauty. 

Mr.  Walton  himself  use9  the  best  colza  oil  at  5s.  per  gallon, 
from  Bond  Street,  London,  and  his  Caso  is  now  the  only  one 
that  we  can  have  a  look  at.  There  is  no  soot,  or  any  flue 
or  chimney-sweeping  about  it.  But  there  is  a  nicety  about 
trimming  all  kinds  of  oil  lamps  which  some  people  can  never 
hit  on,  while  others  never  meet  with  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
doing  them  to  the  shade  of  a  flame.  The  very  same  lamp 
and  Case  which  Mr.  Walton,  had  seven  years  since  are  now  at 
work,  and  look  just  as  good  as  the  first  season.  The  gardener 
likes  it,  and  looks  after  the  lamp  of  course  ;  but  in  the  spring, 
we  believe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walton  do  most  of  the  cuttings  and 
sowings  if  all  were  known. — D.  B.] 


VENTILATING  A  LEAN-TO  OECHAED-HOUSE. 
I  hate  an  orchard-house  22  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide.  Sashes 
in  front  about  20  inches  deep,  which  open  the  whole  length  of 
the  house.  Two  apertures,  one  at  each  end,  at  the  point  of  the 
roof,  about  10  inches  by  9  inches.  The  ends  are  brick  about 
3  feet  high,  above  which  they  are  boarded.  It  is  erected  against 
the  wall  of  a  house,  so  that  there  are  no  ventilating-shutters  at 
the  back.     Please  tell  me  in  your  next  Number  if  this  will  be 
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sufficient  ventilation.  Also,  please  say,  if  Peach  trees,  &c,  will 
do  well,  the  tops  of  the  trees  being  about  a  foot  from  the  glass. 
— A.  B. 

[You  will  scorch  the  trees  against  the  back  wall.  If  the 
openings  at  the  end  were  1  yard  square  instead  of  some  10  inches, 
and  you  had  two  more  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  at  the  apex,  you 
would  do.  At  present  we  know  you  will  fail  if  your  house  is  a 
lean-to.  If  it  were  span  and  air'  on  each  side,  it  woul  1  be 
different.  The  Peach  trees  will  do  as  well  if  15  inches  or  18  inches 
from  the  glass.] 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE   REFUSE. 

I  applied  in  accordance  with  your  recommendation  to  Jack- 
son, of  Sydenham,  to  obtain  some  ocoa-nut  refuse  for  growing 
Ferns,  but  found  that  he  had  parted  with  all  his  stock.  Could 
you  inform  ine  in  your  next  Number  where  it  may  now  be  had  ? 
— A  Constant  Readeb. 

[The  Cocoa-nut  is  crushed  for  the  fibre  only,  and  that  only 
at  Kingston-on-Thames.  You  must  not  only  send  your  own 
carman  for  it,  but  he  must  fill  his  load  himself,  and  hfl  can  put 
into  his  cart  just  as  much  of  it  as  he  likes,  so  that  one  horse  can 
carry  it,  and  for  that  2*.  only  are  charged.  That  one  load 
would  do  for  twelve  months,  grow  all  the  Ferns  in  ten  of  the 
largest  private  Fern  establishments  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  Two  shillings  worth  of  it  would  do  more  good  to 
most  of  the  Ferns  in  the  ten  collections,  than  twenty  loads  of 
the  best  peat  and  two  loads  of  Reigate  sand,  for  this  stuff  super- 
sedes all  sand  and  peat  for  Ferns.  Then  if  twenty  of  the  large, 
fifteen  of  the  larger,  and  ten  of  the  largest  growers  of  Ferns 
were  each  set  separately,  to  club  so  many  pence  or  shillings,  and 
send  one  carman  for  a  load  to  be  had  in  common,  or  divided  by 
the  bushel,  or  to  be  sent  from  London  by  rail,  they  mi"ht  have 
it  nearly  as  cheap  as  we  in  Surbiton. — D.B.] 


CULTURE  OF  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

(Continued  from  page  436.) 
Tyinq-up,  Staking,  and  Thinning  the  Shoots.  —  In 
order  to  keep  the  plants  tidy  and  neat  in  appearance  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  sticks  for  the  whole. 
The  making  of  these  is  a  nice  winter's  job  for  the  gardener 
or  amateur.  For  the  tall-growing  species,  of  course,  long  sticks 
or  stakes  will  be  necessary.  I  know  no  stakes  so  good  as  young 
larches — such  as  are  easily  obtained  where  large  quantities  of 
that  useful  timber  are  grown.  For  less  sizes,  split  red  deal,  I 
believe,  makes  the  best  Bticks.  The  larch  stakes  will  last  longer 
if  the  part  that  is  thrust  into  the  ground  is  carbonised— tint  is, 
just  partially  burnt  in  a  fire,  and  the'  bark  left  on  the  remain- 
ing part.  The  other  kind  of  stick  should  be  painted  three  times 
over  with  dark  green,  and  well  dried  previous  to  using.  Before 
commencing  to  place  the  stakes  and  sticks  to  the  plants,  let  the 
operator  examine  the  plants,  and  where  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  shoots,  thin  tbern  out  judiciously  by  cutting  part  of 
them  down  close  to  the  ground,  or,  where  they  will  bear  it,  even 
by  pulling  such  extra  shoots  clean  up.  The  object  in  thinning 
is  to  obtain  Qner  and  larger  heads  of  flower  ;  and  the  sooner 
after  the  shoots  spring  up  this  thinning  is  done  the  less  they  will 
injure  those  (hat  are  lert.  If  a  bundle  of  shoots  is  allowed  to 
grow  up  together  they  will  be  weak,  leafless  towards  the  bottom, 
and  the  flowers  will  be  poor  and  insignificant :  hence  the  neces- 
sity and  advantage  of  the  thinning  process,  which  I  fear  is  but 
seldom  done  or  thought  necessary  to  be  done.  Then  place  the 
stakes  or  sticks  to  the  plants  in  good  time,  so  that  the  shoots 
that  are  left  may  be  early  secured  and  protected  from  strong 
winds.  I  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  use  more  than  one 
stake  to  a  plant  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  shoots  ;  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case — especially  if  the  shoots  are  well  thinned. 
Place  the  stake  so  that  the  shoots  may  be  tied  to  it  in  a  circle, 
without  crowding  or  having  a  bundled  appearance;  and  this 
tying-up  must  be  continued  till  the  blooms  appear.  The  atten- 
tion to  this  point  is  of  more  consequence  than  may  be  imagined. 
Tying-up  a  plant  in  a  careless  slovenly  way  not  only  injures  its 
appearance,  but  frequently  destroys  at  least  a  part  of  the  bloom. 
Like  all  other  operations  in  gardening  it  must  be  done  at  the 
right  time  or  times,  and  done,  too,  in  a  neat  manner  without 
bruising  the  stems  or  leaves.  The  best  material  to  tie  with  is 
bast  mat.     It  should  be  cut  into  proper  lengths,  and  fastened  to 


the  waist  of  the  operator.  If  he  wears  that  useful  article  a 
gardener's  apron,  the  matting  can  be  drawn  through  the  strings, 
and  the  apron  tied-up  also  to  hold  any  shoots  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  off,  and  also  the  ends  of  the  mat  or  any  stray 
weeds  that  may  be  found  growing  at  the  time.  All  this  may  ap- 
pear tedious  and  unnecessary  for  me  to  write  and  some  to  read, 
but  I  write  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  end  understand  how  to 
do  everything  they  have  to  do  in  a  garden  in  the  proper  and 
best  manner. 

Watebing. — Herbaceous  perennials  generally  have  abundance 
of  fibrous  roots,  which  are  in  fact  the  mouths  of  the  plant,  to 
draw  in  its  nutriment.  In  dry  weather  the  soil  will  be  dry  also  : 
consequently  these  mouths  will  not  be  able  to  gather  in  any 
food,  and  the  plant  will  suffer  severely.  Remember,  the  food  of 
plants  must  be  in  a  liquid  state :  therefore  in  dry  seasons,  if 
you  wish  your  plants  to  thrive,  you  must  supply  them  with 
moisture;  and  this  is  more  necessary  if  the  soil  on  which 
they  are  growing  is  of  a  sandy  character  and  not  very  deep  in 
staple.  Loamy  deep  soils  do  not  dry  so  quickly ;  but  even  such 
soils  will  dry  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  the  fibres  in  such 
parts  will  shrivel-up  and  the  plants  Buffer  also  :  therefore,  un- 
derstanding this,  let  the  plants  have  a  good  soaking  of  water  in 
such  weather  ;  apply  it  liberally,  and  in  order  that  it  may  not 
evaporate  too  soon,  apply  it  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  A 
large  watering-pot,  with  a  coarsish  rose,  is  as  good  a  utensil  for 
the  purpose  as  any ;  or  what  is  better,  a  good  large  water-barrel 
on  wheels  with  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  tubing,  with  a  rose  at 
one  end  and  the  other  fixed  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  will 
water  a  long  border  more  quickly,  effectually,  and  easily  than 
the  watering-can.  If  the  plants  are  not  in  flower,  a  gentle 
springing  will  be  of  great  service.  This  watering,  to  do  any 
goo'!,  must  be  thoroughly  done ;  mere  driblets  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is  like  giving  a  thirsty  man  a  thimbleful  of  water 
when  a  whole  pint  would  scarcely  moisten  his  throat. 

To  prevent  evaporation  taking  place  too  quickly,  as  soon  as  the 
surface  of  the  border  is  just  dry  enough,  rake  it  over  and  keep  that 
surface  loose  ;  or  if  dry  weather  continue  the  ground  will  crack  or 
open  here  and  there  in  fissures,  out  of  which  the  moisture  will 
fly  off  into  the  heated  dry  atmosphere  with  tenfold  rapidity.  Many 
growers  of  florists'  flowers,  such  for  instance  as  the  Dahlia  and 
the  Hollyhock,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation,  spread  over  the 
ground  a  covering  of  littery  manure,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
service — especially  if  water  is  given  freely  also  ;  but  this  her- 
baceous plant-border  being  in  a  part  of  the  garden  that  is  highly 
kept,  the  littery  manure  would  not  be  sufficiently  tidy.  I  have 
used  spent  bark  for  the  purpose,  and  where  Pine  Apples  are 
grown  there  is  generally  plenty  of  that  material  which  could  be 
applied  to  cover  the  herbaceous  border  with  good  effect. 

The  above  points  being  attended  to  properly  and  perseveringly, 
the  owner  may  expect  his  border  to  make  a  goodly  display  of 
flowers  through  the  season.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WORK  FOR    THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  busiest  month  of  the  year,  and  to  I 
most  gardeners  one  on  the  right  use  of  which  will  greatly 
depend  their  success  in  keeping  up  a  plentiful  supply  of  vege- 
tables for  the  summer's  and  winter's  consumption.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  having  the  soil  well  drained,  and  ameliorated  by-, 
the  winter's  frost  and  by  a  judicious  rotation  of  cropping.. 
Asparagus,  permanent  beds  should  now  be  planted  and  the  old  . 
ones  filled  up,  two-year-old  roots  are  to  be  preferred.  Give  air  ! 
freely  to  the  plants  in  frames  and  make  other  beds  for  succession. 
Beans,  if  the  weather  will  permit  plant  out  those  in  pots  or 
boxes.  Earth  them  up  after  planting,  ©et  in  another  sowing 
of  Windsor  or  Longpod.  Cauliflowers,  where  there  are  more 
than  four  or  five  under  each  hand-glass,  they  should  be  thinned 
out  to  that  number  and  planted  on  a  rich  piece  of  ground  ;  or, 
if  the  Celery-trenches  are  opened  and  manured,  they  may  be 
planted  in  them,  as  they  will  be  ready  to  come  off  before  the 
trenches  will  be  required  for  the  Celery.  Dwarf  Kidneu  Beans, 
if  there  ore  any  iu  the  vinery  or  Pe:ch-bouse  keep  them  fre- 
quently syringed,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  appearance  of  the 
red  spicier ;  if  already  attacked  the  better  plan  will  be  to  remove 
them  to  a  pit  or  frame,  where  no  injury  can  be  done  to  other 
plants.  Serbs,  they  should  now  be  sown  or  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots.     Peas,  plant  out  those  in  pots  or  boxes  on 
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a  south  border  ;  plant  them  thinly  in  the  rows,  if  it  should 
even  be  necessary  to  shake  the  whole  of  the  soil  from  their  roots. 
If  the  soil  of  the  border  is  stiff  or  wet,  lny  a  little  leaf  mould  over 
the  roots.  Suceessional  crops  should  now  be  got  in  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally necessary  to  sow  two  or  more  crops  at  one  time  unless  the 
quick-bearing  kinds  only  are  used.  Potatoes,  in  planting  the 
early  crop  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  draw  deep  drills,  partially 
fill  them  with  leaf  mould,  then  plant  the  Potatoes  and  fill  up 
with  the  same.  Sea-kale,  whenever  tho  produce  is  cut  from  a 
root,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there  wi'l  bo  more  shoots  from  it 
fit  for  use,  dear  away  the  litter,  and  cut  the  long  straggling 
shoots  nearly  down  to  the  ground :  this  will  keep  them  within 
the  compass  of  a  pot  or  box. 

FLOWER   GABDEN. 

Complete  any  planting  which  circumstances  compel  you  to 
do  ;  but,  otherwise,  do  not  ohoose  this  season.  Remember  there 
is  no  time  like  autumn ;  plants  then  suffer  but  little  from  per- 
spiration, and  you  get  from  the  warmth  of  the  ground  an  imme- 
diate root-action  at  that  time.  Sweep  and  roll  the  lawns  well. 
Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather  our  gardens  are  not  likely 
to  be  disfigured  this  year. 

EETJIT   GAEDEN. 

Finish  the  nailing  of  all  wall  trees.  It  is  an  erroneous  prac- 
tice still  persisted  in  by  some  to  cut  out  annually  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wood  from  young  and  luxuriantly-growing  Peach  and  other 
fruit  trees,  instead  of  curtailing  their  roots ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  leave  sufficient  wood  in  an  old  and  weakly  tree  to 
suffice  for  two  or  three.  The  former  practice  produces  disease 
and  death,  the  latter  small  and  almost  worthless  fruit.  We  do 
not  recommend  severe  winter  pruning  of  old  trees,  but  that  a 
much  less  quantity  of  young  wood  should  be  laid  on  in  the 
spring ;  the  fruit  would  then  be  superior  both  in  size  and  flavour. 
As  regards  luxuriantly-growing  trees,  lay  in  all  the  bearing 
wood  it  is  possible  to  do,  and  cut  their  roots  in  the  autumn  ;  or, 
what  is  better,  lift  them.  Tie  down  the  branches,  before  the 
buds  swell  too  much,  of  the  Pear  trees  trained  en  quenouille. 
Protect  blossoms,  mulch  newly-planted  trees,  and  water  if  the 
spring  is  likely  to  be  dry.  Prune  and  nail  Figs.  See  that  clay 
is  prepared  in  good  time  for  grafting  purposes. 
STOVE. 

The  plants  of  Aphelandra,  Clerodendron,  Euphorbia,  &c,  that 
have  been  cut  down  and  are  now  breaking,  should  be  shaken  out 
and  repotted  in  good  turfy  fibrous  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  coarse 
sand  and  a  good  portion  of  charcoal,  in  which  these  plants  de- 
light. Continue  to  increase  the  heat  and  humidity  for  the 
Orchids,  and  see  that  plants  of  Dendrobiums,  Gongoras,  Stan- 
hopeas,  and  some  others  that  are  now  making  their  season's 
growth,  are  not  suffering  for  want  of  water.  It  is  sometimes 
found  of  advantage  to  soak  them  in  a  tub  of  warm  water. 
Syringe  carefully  about  the  blocks  and  baskets  that  have  plants 
of  Vandas,  Saecolabiums,  Sarcanthuses,  &c,  growing  in  them. 
Prick  off  carefully  into  small  pots  the  various  kinds  of  Achimenes 
as  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  store-pots  or  pans,  and  put 
in  another  batch  of  Gloxinias,  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
They  delight  in  moderate  bottom  heat  at  this  season. 
GEEENHOUSE   AND    CONSEEVATOEY. 

If  cold  easterly  or  north-easterly  winds  continue  to  prevail 
great  care  is  necessary  in  the  admission  of  air,  as  there  is  great 
difference  between  these  harsh  cuttings  winds  and  the  soft, 
quiet,  gloomy  weather  that  we  have  lately  experienced.  The 
different  kinds  of  New  Holland  and  other  plants — viz.,  Acacia,  I 
Eutaxia,  Virgiiia,  Templetonia,  Brugmansia,  Nerium,  Laurus 
Camphora,  the  varieties  of  Cactus,  and  others  that  have  been  at 
rest  in  the  greenhouse  for  some  time  should  be  carefully  looked 
over  to  see  if  the  drainage  is  correct  and  the  surface  soil  in 
proper  condition,  and  that  no  plant  becomes  unsightly  for  want 
of  water;  pruning  back  or  stopping  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Previous  directions  to  be  followed  up  in  the  conservatory, 
placing  every  plant  to  the  best  advantage  and  clear  from  its 
neighbours ;  keeping  well  in  view  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
colours.  The  creepers  to  be  kept  pruned  and  nicely  trained, 
with  the  pathways  mopped  dry  early  in  the  morning,  that  no 
complaints  of  unpleasant  dampness  to  the  feet  may  arise. 
FOECING-PIT. 

Introduce  fresh  plants  for  succession  as  fast  as  others  are 
removed  to  the  conservatory.  Pinks  which  have  trussed-up  will 
be  better  in  a  milder  heat,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  should  be 
removed  to  a  lower  temperature  as  soon  as  the  first  flowers  are 
onen.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GABDEN. 

Tkenched,  turned  over  trenches,  laid  Box  in  fine  days,  turned 
out  the  bottom  of  Celery-beds  in  trenching,  so  as  to  scatter  the 
dung  equally  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  making  the  ridges 
in  such  case  across  the  ground.  Planted  a  few  more  Cabbages 
from  the  autumn  sowing  in  succession,  to  succeed  those  which 
were  planted  out  in  the  autumn.  Transplanted  some  Onions 
that  were  sown  in  the  middle  of  September,  to  get  forward  early 
large  bulbs  for  use.  Sowed  a  few  Radishes,  planted  a  few 
Potatoes  as  the  ground  was  dry,  and  prepared  by  digging  and 
turning  for  getting  the  soil  into  order  for  general  crops  of 
Onions,  Carrots,  &c.  Potted  Cucumbers  into  good-sized  pots  to 
keep  them  as  yet  in  little  room,  and  filled  another  box  with 
Asparagus-root's,  the  first  now  showing  signs  of  distress.  Placed 
more  Rhubarb  in  the  Mushroom-house.  Swept  over  the  beds 
with  a  hair-broom,  and  spawned  another  small  bed,  wrapping 
each  piece  of  spawn  in  a  handful  of  dry  short  litter  as  the  manure 
was  wet  enough. 

FRUIT    GABDEN. 

Forked  over  slightly  among  rows  of  Strawberries,  just  to  break 
and  a  little  more  the  rough  lumps  of  dung  and  leaf  mould. 
Will  give  no  dressing  to  the  rows  in  the  shape  of  removing  old 
leaves,  &c,  until  gentle  April  comes  at  soonest,  and  frequently 
give  no  such  dressing  whatever,  as  when  the  plants  begin  to 
come  vigorously  the  fresh  growth  soon  covers  all  the  old,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  fine  strong  buds  being  broken  off  by  a 
careless  hand,  or  a  more  mischievous  rake — a  tool  by-the-by, 
which  unless  for  specific  purposes,  should  generally  be  under 
lock  and  key.  Pruned,  fastened,  and  painted  Apricots,  Peaches, 
&c,  as  opportunity  offered.  Did  the  same  with  CurrantB, 
Gooseberries,  and  Pears,  and  will  finish  with  Apples.  We  have 
given  over  pruning  Gooseberries  early,  on  account  of  birds 
devouring  the  buds.  Last  year  they  made  havock  even  with 
Apple-buds,  and  this  season  they  have  commenced  with  Pear- 
buds.  Daubing  them  over  with  a  paint  of  soot,  lime,  clay,  and 
cowdung  in  about  equal  proportions,  and. soapsuds  as  the  water. 
It  is  so  far  a  preservative  that  the  delicacy  of  the  morsel  is  for 
a  time  destroyed. 

No  one  likes  birds  better  than  I  do,  and  though  we  shoot  at 
times,  I  neither  care  for  the  job  nor  for  the  noise  the  discharge 
makes  in  a  garden.  We  have  used,  however,  what  is  not  much 
better — several  windmills  that  kept  up  almost  a  constant  clatter, 
and  which  kept  the  feathered  gentry  away  until  they  got  used  to 
them.  What  with  high  game  keeping  in  eidtivated  and  woody 
districts,  where  a  boy  runs  the  chance  of  being  locked-up  if  he 
should  peep  into  a  hedge  for  a  sparrow's  nest,  there  is  a 
growing  danger  that  the  birds  will  have  more  than  their  own 
share  of  garden  produce,  and  it  is  more  vexing  to  see  them 
clearing  a  tree  of  buds  than  taking  their  own  fair  share  of  the 
fruit  when  it  comes.  The  pretty  tomtit  is  about  the  greatest 
rascal,  though  not  bad  to  poison  when  that  is  put  into  pieces  of 
suet ;  but,  then  cats  too  may  eat  it.  If  things  go  on  in  the 
same  way  much  longer,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  cultivate  our 
hardy  fruit  on  low  bushes  or  pyramids,  so  that  by  net  and  other- 
wise we  may  protect  buds  as  well  as  fruit,  and  let  the  birds  have- 
only  their  right  share. 

Examined  Strawberries  in  houses,  cleaned  them  of  all  decayed 
leaves,  saw  there  were  no  wormeasts  in  the  pots,  and  top-dressed 
the  surface  with  rich  compost.  Extra  damp  is  ruinous  in  this 
dull  weather  and  encourages  attacks  of  green  fly,  which  soon 
destroy  the  buds  when  pushing,  and  injures  the  fruit  when 
ripening,  and  the  flowers  when  setting.  When  the  truss  is 
throwing-up  and  a  few  appear,  then  there  is  nothing  like  the 
"Weaver"  plan,  "Catching  and  killing  them" — in  other  words, 
bring  the  fingers  and  thumb  in  contact  with  them,  and  the 
slightest  touch  will  destroy  them  ;  and  then  lay  the  pots  down, 
and  as  they  are  turned  over  syringe  them  well  with  soot  and 
lime  water,  rendered  clear  by  Btanding  long  enough.  When 
farther  advanced  a  little  may  still  be  done  with  the  fingers ; 
but  the  great  resource  is  tobacco  smoke,  presented  cool  and  not 
too  strong  at  a  time.  Tobacco,  however,  is  no  joke  when  much 
is  wanted,  and  hence  the  importance  of  these  preliminaries,  and 
if  not  attended  to  until  the  plants  are  a  living  mass  of  insects, 
it  is  best  to  save  the  tobacco  and  throw  away  the  plants  at  once. 
Potted  pyramidal  Cherry  trees  that  have  a  fair  supply  of  fruit- 
buds  on  them,  and  which  had  been  sent  in  a  bundle  without  any 
earth,  the  roots  merely  being  wrapped  in  damp  litter.  The  soil 
used,  therefore,  was  rather  dry,  in  order  to  get  it  in  nicely 
among  the  roots,  and  these  were  placed  so  as  to  fill  the  pot  pretty 
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regularly,  and  the  soil  squeezed  fight  about  them  with  the 
fingers  and  a  blunt  piece  of  wood.  The  trees  were  then  painted, 
to  smother-up  all  insects'  eggs,  and  the  pots  plunged  out  of 
doors  into  a  heap  of  leaves,  so  that  encouragement  may  be 
given  to  start  the  roots  at  once,  whilst  the  buds  will  be  kept 
back  by  open  exposure,  or  even  shaded  from  the  sun  if  necessary, 
the  intention  being,  if  possible,  to  take  these  plants  ultimately 
under  glass,  and  get  fruit  from  them  before  it  can  be  obtained 
in  the  open  air.  By  such,a  process  we  have  had  Vines  in  pots, 
well  supplied  with  fresh  spongioles,  before  a  bud  began  to  swell ; 
and  even  now  there  is  a  pot  in  a  heap  of  leaves  with  part  of  a 
pruned-off  stem  in  it,  aud  a  few  buds  exposed,  showing  in  the 
open  air  no  signs  of  moving,  whilst  roots  6  inches  long  and  as 
white  as  milk  are  formed  in  the  pot.  So  much  for  the  root-and- 
leaf  theory,  showing  that  though  for  continual  health  there 
must  be  reciprocal  action,  yet  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  a 
definite  purpose,  the  roots  and  buds  can  be  separately  excited 
into  action.  In  the  case  of  all  fruiting  trees  in  pots,  we  advocate 
fruiting  tbem  in  these  pots,  in  which  the  ball  is  full  of  roots, 
without  shifting  or  repotting  before  the  fruit  is  obtained ;  but 
to  this  there  may  be  exceptions  at  times — such,  for  instance,  as 
when  the  pot  is  very  small  for  the  head.  In  this  case  we  would 
gently  disengage  the  roots  outside  of  the  ball,  place  in  the  larger 
pot,  and  having  secured  the  roots  make  the  soil  as  firm  as 
possible ;  and  if  it  can  be  done,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Peach,  that 
a  mild  heat  out  of  doors  can  be  presented  to  the  roots,  so  as  to 
encourage  rooting  in  the  fresh  soil,  before  the  buds  swell  and 
expand,  there  will  be  little  risk  of  the  buds  dropping  from  the 
change.  Again,  when  trees  with  fruit-buds  are  obtained  with- 
out balls,  and  it  is  desired  to  get  them  to  fruit  under  glass,  the 
extra  heat  at  the  roots,  whilst  the  tops  are  cool,  will  be  an 

advantage;    because  by  the  time  the  buds  break,  there  will  at     fruit,  w'hich'treat  in  the  usual  tot,     You 
once  be  a  reciprocal  action.     With  such  exceptions,  most  fruit-     s°cc?ed, in  }h.f  greenhouse.     For  this  purrro 
ing  plants  in  pots,  from  a  Strawberry  to  a  Vine,  will  do  best 
in  the  pots  that  were  full  of  roots  the  preceding  autumn. 

Turfed   in   fine   days,   swept   aud   rolled   walks,  lawns,  and 
ttended  to  f 
week. — R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.      All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  $c.,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gel  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communication?.     Also  never   to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Gat  Border-plants  (An  Inexperienced  Amateur). — The  best  three  bed- 
ding Scarlet  Geraniums  are  Punch,  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  aud  Tom  Thumb. 
The  best  three  Variegated  Geraniums  are  Alma,  Bijou,  and  probably  Flower 
of  the  Day,  all  things  considered.     The  best  three  Calceolarias  are  aurea 
tioribumia ;  integi  ifolia  grandifolia,  the  one  mainly  used  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  aud  Gaines'  Improved  Seedling  ofthe  same.    The  best  three  Ver- 
benas are   Robinson's  Scarlet   Defiance,    Purple   King,   and  Sirs.  Helford, 
white.     One  thousand  plants  of  each  of  these  three  Verbenas  are  planted 
out  in  beds  all  over  the  three  kingdoms,  for  every  one  that  is  planted  out 
of  any  other  kind  of  Verbena,  and  it  is  from  that  fact  that  our  selection  is  made, 
for  of  ourselves  we  have  no  particular  choice  or  favourite  in  any  of  these 
classes,  we  merely  echo  the  judgments  expressed  in  the  pubic  gardens 
round  London.     But  Mr.  Gaines'  Calceolaria  being  a  new  one  to  most  people, 
we  refer  to  our  report  of  it  last  autumn  from  the  Ctystal  Palace,  where  it 
made,  most  certainly,  by  far  the  best  bed  of  Calceoiatias  we  haie  ever 
looked  upon. 

Flower-garden  Plan  [H.  C.).—  Nos,  1,  2,  and  3  good;  7  must  be  exactly 
the  same  as  2,  being  the  match  to  it;  5  good  also,  but  4  not  good,  as 
Gazania  looks  better  there  without  an  edging.  White  border  to  2,  4,  7,  14, 
and  17  very  good.  The  rest  seem  quite  correct,  and  S,  9,  particularly  good, 
though  seldom  seen.  The  row  of  circles  under  the  "span-roofed"  bank  is 
fir  more  artistic  than  a  border  would  be  ihere;  a  ribbon-border  there  would 
be  simply  ridiculous,  and  a  mixed  border  something  more.  You  must  have 
had  excessive  labour  and  thought  to  lay  out  such  a  situation  so  well. 

Culture  of  Jacobvea  Lilt  (.4  Working  Man\—1be  Jacobiea  Lily  is 
Sprekelia  formosisMma.  It  is  grown  the  year  round  exactly  like  P.egent 
Potatoes  in  some  places,  and  it  answers  the  best  of  any  way  ;  but  there  are 
many  ways  of  treating  it,  and  by  one  ofthe  ways  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  from 
January  to  the  middle  of  May  ;  but  by  lifting  it  with  the  late  Potatoes  in 
the  autumn,  by  keeping  it  dry  and  Irora  frost  like  them,  and  by  planting  it 


out  full  4  inches  deep  at,  and  after  the  middle  of  April,  It  blooms  naturallv 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  same  treatment  as  for  forced  Hyacinths  will 
give  the  spring  succession,  and  by  keeping  it  always  in  pots  the  greenhouse 
bloom  is  generally  over  before  April  is  out.  It  is  more  easy  to  do  than  any 
of  the  late  kinds  of  Potatoes.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  what  your  scarlet 
Cape  Lily,  or  Amaryllis  can  be ;  there  are  scores  of  bulbs  would  answer 
your  description. 

Gas  Stove  hi  a  Vinert  (D.  P.  Bell).— A  gas  stove  may  he  used  in  any 
fruit  or  plant-house  without  any  injury  to  their  occupants,  if  a  tube  is  so 
fitted  to  the  stove  as  to  convey  away  into  the  exterior  air  all  the  gases 
formed  by  bum  ing  the  coal  gas.  We  used  one  for  some  years  in  a  small 
vinery,  without  any  injury  to  the  Vines  or  other  inconvenience.  The  stove 
was  at  one  end  of  the  vinery,  and  the  tube,  or  chimney,  rose  perpendicularly 
from  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  when  near  the  roof  turned  at  a  right  angle- 
passed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vinery,  and  communicated  with  the 
open  air  through  the  end  ot  the  house. 

PEACnES  and  Nectaeines  in  Greeshouse  (Dorset ).— Peach  and  Necta- 
rine trees  will  do  very  well  on  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  provided  you 
do  not  shade  the  trees  with  plants,  and  you  do  not  keep  the  house  above  40° 
in  winter.  If  yon  had  hearing  trees  there  you  might  ripen  that  crop  in  a 
way,  bnt  if  you  also  grew  Melons  on  the  roof  of  the  house  in  summer,  we 
would  not  give  much  for  your  Peach  trees  the  year  following.  Wash  and 
soak  your  Vine  stems  now  in  a  paint  consisting  of  clay  and  sulphur,  and 
when  you  give  fire  heat  place  sulphur  en  the  heating  medinm,  provided 
that  is  not  hotter  than  150°  ;  where  it  touches  the  sulphur  130°  would 
be  better. 

Qoeen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon  (Idem).— The  Pocket  Melon  is  more  pretty 
than  useful ;  however,  some  people  like  it,  and  it  looks  nice  on  the  table  foor 
or  five  in  a  dish.  The  thriving  on  ridges  and  against  walls  in  the  open  air. 
depends  more  on  practical  skill  and  the  season  than  on  mere  formal 
direetiocs.  Most  Melons  would  have  so  ripened  last  summer  in  Dorset,  we 
presume  ;  but  it  was  a  summer  amongst  summers,  at  least  with  us  a  little 
north  of  London,  though  in  many  parts  the  dull  weather  and  the  rains 
would  have  settled  Me'ons  out  of  doors,  as  they  did  even  Cucumbers.  If 
resolved  to  try,  we  would  advise  having  the  ridge  near  to  a  wall  or  other 
fence,  facing  the  south:  give  the  plants  bnt  limited  spice  to  grow  in,  stop 
the  plant  when  yonng,  train  to  one  stem,  get  the  stem  as  soon  as  may  be  to 
the  wall,  tiain  it  a  yard  or  4  feet  there,  nip  out  the  buds  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  leave  half  a  dozen  at  the  top  after  shortening  the  shoot  by  nipping 
out  its  point,  and  the  side-shoots  from  these  buds  left  will  most  likely  show- 
however,  more  likely  to 
in  a  hotbed,  or  a  warm 
place,  about  the  middle  of  April,  pot  sinelv  in  small  pots  when  up,  keep 
potting  as  needed,  and  step  an  1  train  as  above,  and  bv  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  June  the  plants  should  be  planted  singly  in  13-inch  pots,  using 
good  loam  for  the  purpose.    These  place  in  the  house,  and  keep  it  at  60° 

at  night,  and  provided  air  is  given  

during  the  day.  The  stopping,  ic,  is  on  the  principle  that  the  Melon 
shows  most  freely  on  the  third  succession  of  shoots.  There  is  not  a  Melon 
in  all  the  list  of  our  advertisers,  but  may  thuB  he  grown  successfully;  but 
remember,  that  for  thetime  being,  thegreenhouse  is  turned  intoa  hothouse. 
Thousands  of  places  for  keeping  bedding  plants  in  wii  ter  are  thus  turned 
into  tropical  houses  every  summer-  When  growing  freely  give  plenty  ot 
moisture,  as  you  would  do  for  Cucumb-rs;  but.  keep  rather  dry  when  the 
plants  are  in  bloom.  Give  more  moisture  and  plentv  of  air  when  swelling, 
and  keep  the  house  rather  dry  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  If  trained  to 
the  roof,  you  will  need  a  net  or  some  contrivance  to  prevent  the  fruit  falling 
off  when  it  is  nearly  ripe.    Not  long  since  fuller  details  were  given. 

New  Fdcbsias  (B.  O.  Herrmann).—  Your  German  friend,  and  many  of 
our  readers  both  here  and  abroad,  are  under  a  misapprehension  on  the 
subject  of  new  seedlings  coming  "  out"  annually.  Nobodv  but  the  owners 
of  them  can  possibly  know  anything  about  them 'until  they  come  out,  unless 
they,  the  seedlings,  have  been  exhibited  before  some  competent  judges.  All 
that  we  know,  therefore,  of  the  new  Fuchsias  of  the  coming  season,  can  only 
be  from  what  weknow  of  what  the  Floral  Commi'tee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  thought  of  them,  that  being  now  a  recognised  court  of  awards  to 
seedlings  about  London,  and  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  the  following  were 
the  only  three  ofthe  coming  raee  which  obtained  first-class  certificates  from 
the  Committee  '.—Minnie  Bonis,  as  the  best  white;  Comet,  as  the  best  red  ; 
and  Mammoth,  as  the  best  double  Fuchsia. 

Rotal  Horticultural  Societt  ( ).-M'e  answered  a  similar  question 

last  week.  Write  to  Mr.  Murray,  Assistant  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Office,  Kensington  Gore. 

Seedling  Cineraria  (  W.,  and  IF. it.).— Nothing  novel,  and  petals 

are  deeply  notched. 

Liqoid  Manure  {Ignoramus).— Whether  all  the  trees,  &c.,  named  by 
you  will  bear  "  a  liberal  supply  "  of  house  sewage,  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  soil,  drainage,  &c.  The  Pampas  Grass  and  herbaceous 
perennials  you  could  not  well  injure  by  an  abundant  supply.  The  others 
would  require  moderation. 

Planting  a  Geometrical  Garden  (S.  E.  L.).— Your  planting  is  ex. 
quisitely  good.  Your  regret  at  not  being  able  to  put  more  colours  in,  is 
the  greatest  praise  you  could  give  to  the  little  plan.  It  is,  often,  by 
attempting  more  than  the  law  allows  that  flower  gardens  are  made  vul- 
garised eyesores. 

Fitting-it  a  Grefnhouse  or  Consfrvatort  (Ignoramus). — For  a 
greenhouse,  except  having  a  narrower  shelf  in  front,  you  could  scarcely  do 
better  than  adopt  some  modification  ot  the  section  shown  at  page  394.  Or 
you  might  have  a  small  border  at  the  back  for  climbers  with  a  shelf  over  it, 
a  walk  of  2J  feet  or  3  feet  all  ronnd  and  a  flat  platform  in  the  centre,  or  one 
raised  in  the  centre  and  falling  to  each  side.  For  a  conservatory  properly 
speaking,  you  could  substitute  a  bed  of  earth  instead  ot  a  stage.  You  do 
not  give  us  height  of  back  or  front,  nor  yet  what  >ou  would  especially  like. 
For  varied  purposes  the  stage  or  platform  would  be  best.  In  a  large  house 
great  variety  of  stages  and  platforms  may  be  introduced  ;  but  for  a  leDgth 
of  21  feet  the  simpler  the  arrang  ment  the  better. 

Lamp  for  a  Waltonun  Case  (J.  H.).— There  is  no  lamp  so  good  or 
more  simple  than  the  one  which  Mr.  Walton  himself  uses,  and  which  we 
described  long  since.  The  original  lamp  and  the  first  Waltonisn  Case  ever 
described  arc  now  at  full  work  in  Mr.  Walton's  own  garden  at  Surbiton,  and 
nothing  yet  has  answered  better.  But  Mr.  West  used  common  street  gas 
through  a  very  small  flexible  tube  in  one  Waltonian  Case  which  stood  in  bis 
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shop,  and  that  seemed  to  us  the  must  simple  mid  safest  way,  and  where  gas 
can  be  obtained  we  would  never  use  anything  else  for  the  Walton i an.  But 
the  gas  is  laid  on  at  the  front  and  the  back  of  Mr.  Walton's  garden,  yet.  he 
will  have  none  of  it,  and  never  finds  any  trouble  in  trimming  the  lamp, 
which  the  gardener  looks  to. 

Pinks,  Cloves,  Picoteks,  and  Carnations  (J.  i\').— These  are  all  hardy 
plants,  but  the  kinds  in  most  demand  are  so  refined  in  their  requirements 
that  the  very  best  thing  that  we  can  do  for  such  of  our  readers  as  do  not 
understand  anything  at  all  about  Cloveworts  is  to  keep  the  names  entirely 
out  of  sight,  and  advise  them  to  begin  with  common  border  flowers  of  each 
kind  from  some  one  who  supplies  the  open  market.  Ask  for  common  double 
Pinks  of  three  kinds  of  colours,  also  the  old  dark  double  Clove,  the  best  of  all 
the  family,  the  flesh-coloured  Clove,  and  the  plain  red  ;  then  three  kinds  of 
border  Picotees,  and  three  kinds  of  border  Carnations. 

Leaves  of  Cyclamens  (A.  Ttafcstw).— -Many  thanks  for  a  sight  of  leaves 
so  very  different  from  the  usual  forms.  No.  1,  europanim,  was  never  seen 
with  a  longer  leaf ;  nor,  so  far  as  we  know  a  persicnm,  No.  3,  with  such 
angles  to  the  leaf.  But  No.  2,  a  true  neapolitanum,  is  farther  from  all  the 
different  forms  which  the  varieties  of  it  produce  than  either  of  the  others ; 
the  leaf  being  more  in  the  form  of  those  of  the  European  Asarum  than  that 
of  any  Cyclamen,  besides  being  regularly  toothed  all  round  the  edges. 
Such  departures  'rom  the  normal  forms  show  how  little  faith  can  be  placed 
on  the  descriptions  of  Cyclamens  from  the  form  of  their  leaves. 

Ferns  under  a  Glass  (Querist),-  -Nothing  more  is  required  than  to  lift 
off  the  glass  once  daily  to  admit  fresh  air,  and  put  it  on  again  directly  ;  to 
keep  the  soil  damp,  not  wet ;  to  have  the  case  in  a  moderately  warm  room, 
and  always  shaded  from  sunshine.  All  the  species  you  mention  are  hardy 
enough. 

Thh  Ailanthus  Silkworm  (A.J.).— If  vou  apply  to  Mr.  McGhee,  Tyne 
Hall,  Ilford,  Essex,  he  will  supply  you  with  eggs,  and  plants  also.  No  other 
food  will  do  well.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill's  pamphlet  on  the  Ailanthus  worm 
will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  month. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY,    &c„,     SHOWS. 

Mat  14th  and  15th-    Taunton  and  Somerset.     Sec,  Charles  Ballanee, 

Esq.,  Taunton. 
Mat  27th,  28th  and  29th.    Bath  and  West  of  England  [City  of  Wells). 

Steward,  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Taunton.     Entries  close  May  1. 
June  4th  and  5th.    Beverley  and  East  Riding.   Sec,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


SHELTER  FOE   FOWLS. 

Just  recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  and  saunter- 
ing along  perished  with  easterly  wind,  in  that  happy  frame  of 
mind  which  now  and  then  occurB  when  a  man  really  will  quarrel 
even  with  his  bread  and  butter,  we  thought  all  at  once  of  our 
fowls,  and  wondered  we  did  not  see  them.  We  turned  to  their 
usual  haunts,  but  not  one  was  visible  there.  We  did  not  seek 
long.  The  bitter  cutting  wind  met  us  in  our  teeth,  got  into  our 
neck,  penetrated  our  clothes,  took  the  measure  of  our  waists 
(now,  alas!  the  thickest  part  of  our  body),  and  at  last  fairly  blew 
us  round.  "  Cannot  face  it,"  said  we  to  ourselves.  "  Nor  can 
the  fowls,"  said  Common  Sense.  "Much  warmer  this  way," 
said  we,  when  the  wind  was  in  our  back,  "  So  it  must  be  for  the 
fowls."  Thus  we  got  to  imagine  fowls  thought  as  we  did  of  the 
weather,  and,  above  all,  of  these  miserable  winds  we  may  expect 
almost  without  intermission  for  two  months.  As  our  minds 
became  busy,  our  miseries  disappeared,  and  we  set  to  work  with 
a  will  to  discover  the  tenants  of  our  yard.  We  had  not  muoh 
difficulty  in  finding  them.  Wherever  there  was  a  shelter,  there 
were  fowls  enjoying  it.  We  have  two  yards,  but  only  one 
possesses  a  Bhed,  and,  like  many  more,  we  do  not  care  to  incur 
the  expense  of  erecting  one  in  the  other.  We,  therefore,  sought 
for  substitutes,  and  succeeded  as  follows  :—  On  the  open  space 
which  forms  our  run  we  have  placed  a  number  of  thatched 
hurdles  supported  in  a  Blanting  position  by  a  prop.  They  have 
proved  a  success.  They  are  very  inexpensive,  clean,  and  by  no 
means  eyesores.  They  are  useful  in  the  garden  when  the  fowls 
do  not  require  them,  and  any  ordinary  labourer  can  make  them. 
Since  we  adopted  them,  much  sneezing  and  cold  have  disap- 
peared from  our  yards.  It  is  unquestionable  that  with  fowls  as 
with  human  beings,  sharp  easterly  winds  are  injurious  to  health, 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  used  to  neutralise  their  effects. 
With  this  view  all  openings  to  the  east  should  be  carefully  closed, 
especially  at  night.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  food  may  both 
be  increased,  and  a  little  stimulant  given  with  adrantage  at 
times.  The  surface  of  the  earth  supplies  no  food,  and  there  is 
little  disposition  to  seek  it.  When  it  can  be  done,  it  is  well  to 
leave  open  the  doors  of  stables,  wood-houses,  empty  barns,  and 
buildings  of  all  kinds.     The  birds  will  use  them  for  shelter. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  turn  the  faces  of  the  rips  in  which 
hens  are  confined  with  chickens  strictly  to  the  west,  and  if  the 


hinder  part  has  any  crack,  or  does  not  fit  close,  let  it  be  covered 
with  an  old  sack  or  something  of  the  sort.  The  hurdles  we 
have  mentioned  are  about  7  feet  in  length,  and  4  feet  in  width. 


HALIFAX  POTTLTBY   SHOW. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Foulds,  Ciiowbent,  near  Preston  ;  Mr. 
T.  J.  Charlton,  Stanley,  near  Wakefield ;  and  Mr.  Challoner, 
Whitwell,  Chesterfield.     The  following  were  their  awards: — 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester.  Second, 
J.  Dodds,  Ovenden. 

Game  (Brown-breasted  Reds).— Silver  Cup,  First,  and  Third,  J.  Fletcher, 
Manchester.    Second,  W.  "Windle,  Padeham. 

Game  (any  other  varioty).— First,  J.  Fell,  Adwalton.  Second,  J.  Hodgson, 
Bradford,     third,  II.  Mason,  Dviglington. 

Game  Hens.— First  and  Second,  J.  Firth,  Halifax.  Third,  T.  Dodds. 
Ovenden. 

Hambdrgh  (Geld  and  Silver-spangled).— First  and  Special  Prize,  G.  R. 
Tate,  Driffield.    Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.    Third,  J.  Craven,  Clayton. 

Hamburgh  (Gold  and  Silver-pencilled).— First,  F.  Hardy,  Bradford. 
Second,  II.  Beldon,  Bradford.    Third,  R.  Hemingway,  Shelf. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Game  Cockerels. — First,  A.  Aykroyd,  Darlington.  Second  and  Third, 
J.  Fletcher,  Manchester. 

Dorkings.— First,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull.  Second,  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood 
Third,  H.  Crossley,  Halifax. 

Cochins.— First,  T.  Stretch,  Liverpool.  Second  and  Third,  W.  Holland, 
Lightcliffe. 

SrANisn.— Prize,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield. 

Any  other  Variety.— First,  Second,  and  Third,  F.  Hardy,  Bradford. 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  J.  Crossland,  jun.,  Wakefield.  Second,  C  W. 
Brierley,  Rochdale.    Third,  L.  J.  Crossley,  Halifax. 

Fxtua  Stock.— First  and  Third.  T.  Dodds,  Ovenden  (Brown  Red  Game 
and  Black  Red  Game).  Second,  W.  Irvine,  Ovenden  (three  Coehin-China 
hens). 

CHIEF  POINTS  IN  GOLDEN-SPANGLED 
HAMBUEGH   COCK. 

Which  is  considered  the  chief  point  in  a  Gold-spangled 
Hamburgh  cock  ?  Would  you  prefer  first-rate  ears  and  a  black 
breast,  or  medium  ears  and  a  spangled  breast  ?  Does  a  hollow 
in  the  centre  of  the  comb  take  from  the  bird's  value,  and  would 
the  judges  take  any  notice  of  it  ? — Amateur. 

[Much  would  depend  on  the  judges.  Torkshiremen  love  a 
black  breast ;  others  detest  it.  A  blush  on  the  deaf  ear  is  a 
serious  defect,  in  our  opinion  a  black  breast  is  a  greater ;  and  a 
hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  comb  is  almost  a  disqualification, 
because  all  people  and  all  counties  unite  in  condemning  it.  If 
such  defects  as  you  have  named  are  found  in  first-prizetakers, 
their  position  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  nation  of  blind 
a  one-eyed  man  is  king.] 


LOOSE  CROP  IN  FOWLS. 

I  HAVE  a  Dorking  hen  that  has  an  enlarged  crop  containing 
a  thiol  fluid,  which  runs  out  of  her  mouth  when  held  up  by  the 
legs,  and  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  She  seems  quite  healthy 
in  other  respects,  and  takes  her  food  as  usual.  Would  you 
inform  me  what  the  disease  is,  and  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  it  ? 
— An  Old  Subscriber. 

[Every  fowl  after  drinking  will  return  the  fluid  from  the 
crop  through  the  mouth  if  held  up  by  the  legs.  But  from  the 
hanging  of  the  crop  and  the  unpleasant  odour,  this  is  a  case  of 
disease,  and  is  known  among  old  poultry  wives  as  "loose  crop." 
If  she  is  put  where  she  can  get  at  no  water,  and  is  only  allowed 
to  Bip  a  little  three  or  four  times  per  day,  she  will  recover.  The 
crop  will  not  become  less  while  she  has  as  much  water  as  she 
likes.] 

THE  CANARY  AND  THE  BRITISH    FINCHES. 

(Continued from  page  447.) 

REARING-  AND  TEACHING. 
When  the  hen  feeds  her  young  ones  attentively,  and  is 
assisted  by  her  mate,  but  little  trouble  is  experienced  in  rearing 
them.  Although  some  male  birds  are  mischievous  and  require  to 
be  removed  while  the  hens  are  sitting  and  rearing  their  young, 
yet  the  majority  will  help  to  feed  them,  and  many  cocks  will  do 
the  greater  part :  indeed,  cocks  when  they  have  once  reared 
young  will  frequently  feed  all  that  cry  to  them.  I  have  at 
present  a  Linnet  which  was  taken  from  the  nest  and  put  in  a 
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cage  with  an   old  cock  Canary,  which  fed  it  and  brought  it  up 
without  any  other  assistance  than  supplying  it  with  proper  food. 

This  food  consists  of  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  up  shell  and 
all,  with  crumbled  bread  and  mawseed  ;  also,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  freeh  green  meat,  as  cbiekweed,  groundsel,  seedy  shepherd's- 
purse,  and  the  spikes  of  plantain  when  the  seed  is  tolerably 
forward. 

Here,  perhaps,  is  a  good  place  to  giTe  a  caution  respecting 
cleanliness,  for  the  greater  number  of  failures  arise  from  the 
presence  of  mites— a  small  species  of  bug  which  hides  in  the 
crevices  of  the  cage  and  in  the  nest.  They  sadly  torment  the 
old  birds,  especially  the  sitting  hen,  as  they  increase  in  multi- 
tudes during  incubation,  and  either  drive  the  hen  from  her  nest 
or  much  debilitate  her,  though  more  commonly  they  completely 
suck  the  existence  out  of  the  young. 

As  a  preventive,  I  would  advise  the  previous  examination  of 
the  breeding- cage,  and  if  any  appearance  of  mouldiness  or 
minute  white  specks  of  a  Soury  appearance  are  perceptible 
about  the  cracks  or  joints,  either  at  once  to  discard  the  cage  or 
thoroughly  clean  it,  then  oil  all  the  crevices  to  saturation,  and  fill 
them  up  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Some  fanciers  have  advised  the  use  of  the  Persian  insect- 
destroying  powder,  but  I  have  no  experience  of  its  effect.  My 
practice  has  been  to  give  the  hen  a  clean  nest,  when  she  eat  to 
sprinkle  some  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  nest,  which  I  have  gener- 
ally found  to  be  efficacious. 

In  the  rearing  of  Mules  from  birds  of  a  different  nature  from 
CanarieB,  attention  must  be  paid  to  diet,  to  supply  the  old  ones 
with  food  more  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  young.  As  regards 
the  Bullfinch,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  strictly  a 
vegetarian,  though,  perhaps,  from  his  fondness  for  the  kernels  or 
seeds  of  berries,  blanched  or  broken  almonds  would  be  found 
an  acceptable  addition  to  their  bill  of  fare,  as  well  as  grocers' 
currants. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  breed  from  the  Sparrow,  he  being 
omnivorous,  the  addition  of  bread  and  milk  or  unsalted  cheese 
might  be  advantageous.  While  the  Chaffinch  and  Yellow  Hammer 
eat  no  green  food,  and  I  believe  it  is  very  injurious  to  their 
young — indeed,  in  a  wild  state  they  rarely  touch  even  seed  if 
they  can  procure  insects :  consequently,  they  would  require 
instead  of  green  meat,  such  things  as  sweet  milk  curds,  unsalted 
cheese,  &c,  to  rear  the  young  on.  If  it  were  possible  to  induce  j 
their  parents  or  nurses  to  eat  mealworms,  these  would,  perhaps,  | 
prove  the  more  natural  food.  This  subject  of  proper  food  is  ore 
of  the  great  obstacles  in  rearing  Mules  from  these  birds  which 
induced  me  to  offer  these  remarks. 

When  the  young  birds  can  feed  themselves  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  old  ones  and  placed  in  a  cage  by  themselves, 
still  supplying  them  for  a  time  with  the  soft  food  until  they  are 
well  able  to  eat  seeds.  • 

Some  fanciers  who  pay  much  attention  to  plumage,  have  large 
cages  made  expressly  for  the  young  birds.  These  are  closed  all 
round  except  the  front,  which  is  of  close  wirework,  the  back  and 
sides  being  studded  with  short  perches  just  long  enough  for  one 
bird  to  sit  comfortably  on  at  a  time,  which  prevents  their  pecking 
each  other  and  pulling  out  their  feathers.  Care  must  be  taken 
at  the  same  time  to  so  arrange  these  rests,  or  perches,  that 
when  any  bird  sits  on  a  lower  one  his  plumage  is  not  liable  to 
be  soiled  by  one  above. 

In  respect  to  teaching  or  instructing  the  young  birds  in  song, 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  keep  a  cock  or  two  which  are  good 
singers  and  whose  song  and  execution  are  admired,  and  from 
hearing  which  the  young  birds  take  their  notes.  But  if  it  is 
desired  to  teach  them  any  particular  song,  the  notes  of  other 
birds,  or  to  pipe  a  tune,  then  much  care  becomes  requisite  to 
remove  them  very  early  from  hearing  any  other  singing  birds 
except  those  they  are  to  learn  from. 

The  song  of  the  Canary  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Titlark  (Anthus  arboreus  or  Tree  Pipit  of  some  naturalists), 
with  some  notes  resembling  the  Skylark,  and  a  few  of  the  harsher 
ones  of  the  Nightingale.  So  strong  is  the  resemblance,  that 
some  persons  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Canary  had 
no  note  of  its  own,  and  that  its  common  song  was  really  so 
composed  and  the  effect  of  education.  This  is,  however,  a  mis- 
taken notion,  the  bird  having  the  same  song  in  its  native  wilds; 
but,  like  many  other  birds,  varying  to  a  certain  extent  this 
natural  song,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  it  best  adapted  to  their 
vocal  organs,  and  they  learn  it  more  readily  and  sing  it  more 
willingly  than  any  other.  One  instance  will  explain  this  better 
than  much  reasoning.     A  man  of  whom   my  father  was  in   the 


habit  of  buying  Nightingales,  had  a  Canary  with  which  he  had 
taken  much  pains  and  which  sung  the  Nightingale's  note  to 
perfection.  A  gentleman  had  a  voting  Mule  which  he  wished 
the  man  to  instruct  for  him  in  the  Nightingale's  song,  which 
the  man  agreed  to  do  provided  the  said  Mule  was  sufficiently 
young  and  had  no  song  of  its  own.  The  bird  was  sent  and 
placed  in  the  hearing  of  its  instructors  ;  but,  what  was  the  man's 
vexation  the  next  morning  to  Lear  his  favourite  Canary  sinking 
the  Canaries'  song,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  imperfect 
recording  of  the  Mule  (the  first  attempts  of  a  young  bird  to  sing 
are  termed  by  fancifrs  recording),  and  which  it  now  performed 
in  preference  to  the  less  natural  notes  of  the  Nightingale.  This 
anecdote  will  forcibly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  placing  such 
birds  that  are.to  be  taught  a  particular  song  where  they  cannot 
by  any  chance  hear  their  natural  song.  On  this  account  the 
more  successful  rearers  of  singing-birds  prefer  removing  them 
from  their  parents  quite  young  and  bringing  them  up  by  hand. 

There  is  much  variety  in  the  song  of  various  Canaries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  length  of  time  they  sustain  certain  notes,  the 
number  and  variety  as  well  as  the  power  and  clearness  of  the 
voice,  though  the  song  of  all  bears  a  family  likeness. 

Young  Grey  Linnets  are  often  taken  from  the  nest  and  reared 
by  hand  with  much  care.  They  are  sometimes  taught  the 
Woodlark's  notes  —  a  song  which  is  much  admired  among 
fanciers ;  the  Woodlark  being  a  bird  not  generally  successfully 
kept  in  confinement,  whereas  the  Linnet  is  a  much  hardier 
musician,  and  will  sing  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  Woodlark 
tolerably  well.  Many,  too,  are  taught  selected  songs  of  their  own 
species,  an  account  of  which  I  copy,  with  permission,  from 
Mr.  Hipkin's  description  : — ■ 

"Song  Bikd  and  Battling  Linnets. — Linnets  are  said  by 
bird  fanciers  to  possess  certain  properties  of  song,  which  are 
thus  denominated  : —  Weeting,  ehowing  (rough  and  mellow), 
feering,  laughing,  piping,  rattling,  scriggling,  wying,  and  whisk- 
ing. The  bird  that  sings  sweetest  is  said  to  do  his  song  in  the 
finest  key,  and,  if  he  goes  through  his  song  without  stopping,  to 
lead  and  finish  well.  If  he  begins  imperfectly,  or  stops  in  his 
song,  it  is  termed  a  bad  lead  or  finish.  The  birds  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  terms  battling  birds  and  song  birds ;  the 
former,  from  singing  matches,  and  being  continually  carried 
about  to  rooms  where  birds  of  a  similar  character  are  brought, 
become  lavish  and  hurried  in  their  song.  The  latter  (which  are 
better  fitted  to  teach  young  birds,  and  are  principally  kept  for 
that  purpose)  are  said  to  keep  good  time,  and  are  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  their  song;  and  I  may  mention  that  a  song-bird  Lin- 
net, the  property  oi  Mr.  R.  Moody,  was  lately  sold  for  £10.  I 
now  proceed  to  the  detail  of  song— the  jerks.  Of  these,  of 
course,  I  can  only  give  a  portion,  and  those  the  most  approved 
at  the  time  I  went  to  hear  matches  sung.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  a  few  sung  by  the  best  birds : — Tollia  tollic  chay,  ic  ic 
quake  aiceet ;  lug  lug  orch  aiceet ;  fer  iveet,  Arc.  ,-  tollic  chou,  ic 
ic  quake  cliou ;  egip  egip  pipe  chou  ;  ogip  egip  poi ;  tuc  tuc 
fleer ;  Ire  tuc  cizzg ;  and  a  very  rare  old  song,  an  au  chay 
chau-iil.  Some  birds  do  au  objectionable  semg  called  the 
donkey,  ic  au  jab ;  and  some,  after  finishing  with  a  jerk,  end 
with  chile  chile  chite.  This,  with  good  fanciers,  would,  not- 
withstanding that  they  did  plenty  ot  'toys'  (a  term  for  good 
song),  cause  them  to  be  paited  with  as  cast-offs,  lest  they  should 
spoil  their  nestlings,  branehers,  and  young  Linnet  Mules  ;  they 
were,  however,  readily  bought  for  battling  birds,  in  which  this 
defect  of  song  was  often  passed  over,  provided  they  were  spirited 
birds.  I  may  just  mention  here  the  Linnet's  calls,  as  they  are 
sometimes  named  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  song. 
Tollic,  tollic,  pew  and  poi,  and  the  chuckle ;  they  are  so  plain 
that  any  one  who  has  once  noticed  them  would  immediately  re- 
cognise i  hem. 

"  The  acquired  song  of  the  Linnet  was  obtained  by  the  old 
fanciers  by  the  selection  of  the  best  birds  thut  could  be  found 
and  the  introduction  of  certain  other  birds,  such  as  the  Titlark, 
and  some  say  the  Wren,  as  teachers.  Thus  by  degrees,  and  by 
means  of  nestlings,  which  blended  portions  of  the  songs  of 
stranger  birds  with  their  own,  certain  properties  of  song  became 
adopted  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Linnet  naturally  ;  but  this 
result  was  only  effected  after  a  long-continued  series  of  experi- 
ments, extending  over  a  number  of  years.  Many  of  the  im- 
provements thus  introduced  have  now  been  lost,  owing  to 
various  causes,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  purchasing  of  the 
best  birds  by  amateurs,  who  have  not  cared  about  preserving 
the  acquired  song.  This  removal  of  the  best  birds  from  places 
where  they  could  be  heard  had  also  the  effect  of  discouraging 
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many  of  tlie  judge?,  who  thereupon  ceased  to  bo  fanciers  ;  and 
those  who  supplied  their  place  have  done  so  with  inferior  birds, 
so  that  our  modern  specimens  would  only  have  been  looked 
upon  as  cast-oils  in  days  gone  by.  A  few,  however,  of  the  old 
kind  of  song  birds  are  still  to  he  found— such  arc  those  of  Mr. 
Moody,  referred  to  abuve,  but  the  generality  of  the  fanciers 
now-a-days  are  unable  to  appreciate  them,  as  but  few  are  capable 
of  reading  the  jerks.  Of  the  birds  of  the  present  day  it  must, 
however,  be  said,  that  if  their  song  is  not  so  sweet  as  that  of  the 
old  school,  it  has,  nevertheless,  the  claim  of  being  the  more 
natural. 

"  The.  hybrids  or  Mules  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  sweetest  song 
birds  heard.  Like  the  Woodlark,  their  notes  are  flute-like  in 
tone.  The  greater  part  of  the  Mules  sold  by  bird-fanciers  sing 
the  Canary's  song  ;  but  I  muoh  preler  those  taught  by  good 
song-Linnets ;  and  double  and  even  treble  the  price  of  the  former 
will  be  given  for  the  latter. 

"Singing  A  Match. — For  the  benefit  of  the  amateur  and 
general  reader,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  a  match.  There 
arc  three  kinds  of  matches — '  ones  and  twos,'  '  most  and  best,' 
and  (with  song  birds  sometimes)  'best  only.'  The  match  most 
commonly  sung  is  ones  and  twos.  You  will  notice  in  the  song  I 
have  given  above,  that  it  is  sometimes  separated  into  two  parts 
— the  portion  to  the  comma  counting  one,  and  to  the  semicolon 
two  ;  but  each  jerk  must  be  perfect,  or  not  counted.  The  first 
business  is  to  select  two  scorers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
read  the  song  of  any  bird,  however  fast  he  may  sing — as  a  good 
musician  does  a  piece  of  music  played  in  quick  time;  and  a 
referee,  equally  efficient,  is  also  appointed.  Having  settled  the 
terms  of  the  match  and  the  choice  of  situation,  the  birds'  cages 
are  hung  up  at  the  places  selected,  and  the  scorers  being  seated, 
each  of  them  prepares  to  score  the  points  in  the  song  of  the  bird 
for  which  he  is  engaged,  and  also  to  watch  that  his  opponent 
scor?s  fairly.  The  referee  keeps  an  eye  on  both  scorers,  marks 
any  wrong  s:oring,  and  decides  every  disputed  point.  He  also 
determines  when  the  time  is  up,  and  directs  the  scorers  to  stop — ■ 
an  important  matter,  as  one  bird  may  be  singing  at  the  time  and 
the  other  not.  He  then  counts  the  scores,  and  declares  the 
winner.  The  time  for  singing  a  match  is  usually  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Where  the  stakes  are  for  a  large  sum  the  scorers  are,  of 
course,  very  closely  watched." 

In  Germany,  many  Bullfinches  are  taken  from  the  nest  and 
reared  by  hand.  After  each  feed  they  are  covered  over  to  keep 
th=m  still  and  attentive,  and  a  tune  which  they  are  desired  to 
learn  to  pipe  is  whistled  or  played  to  them  distinctly  once  or 
twice  after  each  meal. 

Sometimes  a  bird-organ  is  used,  but  more  frequently  a  small 
flageolet.  Some  birds  have  been  taught  as  many  as  three  tunes  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  have  a  bird  pipe  one  correctly,  than  to  jumble 
three  in  one.  It  takes  a  long  time  and  much  patience  to  instruct 
them,  and  the  owner  of  a  piping  Bullfinch  should  know  the  air 
it  sings,  and  be  able  to  whistle  or  play  it  over  to  it  a  few  times 
after  each  moult. 

The  Bullfinch  is  a  very  amusing  bird,  easily  tamed  and  often 
taught  to  sit  on  the  finger  and  fly  to  the  hand  to  be  fed. 

The  Redpoll  and  Goldfinch  are  both  occasionally  taught  to 
draw  their  own  water,  to  open  a  box,  or  pull  up  a  carriage  for 
their  seed.  And  Canaries  and  other  Finches  have  been  trained 
to  perform  many  little  tricks,  as  swing  on  a  Btring,  to  fire  a 
small  cannon,  feign  death,  draw  a  carriage,  and  many  other  little 
antics. — B.  P.  Brent. 


LOSS  OF  A  LIGURIANISED   STOCK. 

Since  my  communication  to  The  Journal  op  Horticul- 
ture relating  my  successful  attempt  at  Ligurianising  my  apiary, 
I  have  been  a  passive  observer  of  the  numerous  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Journal  since  that  period ;  but  I  have  not 
been  the  less  interested,  more  especially  since  the  superiority  of 
this  (to  British  apiarians)  new  species  is  fully  established. 
Being  yet  in  my  minority  in  this  branch  of  domestic  economy — 
a  student,  and  not  a  teacher,  consequently  not  in  a  position  to 
promulgate  learned  disquisitions  upou  apiarian  science,  I  thought 
I  should  but  act  with  befitting  decorum  by  remaining  silent, 
until  I  was  fairly  out  of  this  "  Italian  wilderness,"  and  could 
fairly  give  my  opinion  pro  or  con.  upon  these  (which  "  An  Old 
Friend  of  the  Black  Bee"  somewhat  indecorously  designates) 
"  yellow  foreign  scoundrels." 

They  are   certainly  very  showy  compared   with   their   dusky 


brethren,  and  I  should  say  very  gallant,  from  the  intimacy 
which  exists  between  thein  and  the  "adjoining  establishments." 
But  I  am  digressing  from  the  "point"  now  in  hand,  which  is 
this: — Having  been  six  months  in  the  "wilderness"  above 
referred  to,  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  weary  of  the  monotony,  so 
determined  upon  extricating  myself  and  getting  a  view  of  the 
"  peep  o'  day  ;"  but  what  was  my  dismay  to  find  the  wintry 
clouds  had  totally  obscured  "that  orb" — in  other  words,  my 
Ligurian  queen  is  numbered  with  the  past,  and  I  am  yet  in  this 
Italian  labyrinth.  All  appeared  to  go  on  well  from  the  date 
of  my  article  in  the  Journal  until  a  few  days  since.  More 
especially  in  the  autumn,  I  purposely  united  her  unto  my 
weakest  hive  (albeit  it  was  a  good  one),  and  during  the  autumn 
I  frequently  said  it  was  the  strongest  hive  I  possessed,  so  sur- 
prisingly they  increased.  A  few  days  since  upon  the  change  of 
weather,  I  feared  they  were  not  doing  well ;  yesterday  being 
very  mild  my  suspicions  were  still  further  confirmed,  and  I 
determined  upon  solving  the  problem,  so  I  extracted  all  the 
bars  and  nearly  all  the  bees  were  gone  (that  is  Liguiians),  save 
a  few  robbers — no  queen  could  I  find  :  consequently,  concluded 
she  must  have  died  during  the  winter.  You  can  imagine  my 
disappointment :  I  paid  them  unwearied  attention  upon  every 
favourable  opportunity,  and  I  looked  with  no  ordinary  pleasure 
upon  the  coming  season.  Nought  remains  but  to  reconcile  my- 
self to  this  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  if  circumstances  permit  to 
try  again,  aye,  and  yet  again.  — S.  Amey. 


SUPER-POSING. 

After  forwarding  the  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  which 
appeared  in  your  last  Number,  I  have  seen  "A.  W.'s  "  descrip- 
tion of  the  attempted  uniting  two  old  common  hives  with  limited 
communication,  and  at  this  advanced  period  concur  in  the 
editorial  conclusion  that  the  lower  will  now  become  the  stock. 
Had  I  two  such  hives  as  "  A.  W."  describes  I  should  at  the  end 
of  the  season  have  felt  disposed  to  place  the  two  bottoms  toge- 
ther, after  the  advice  of  the  very  old  bee-keeper,  only  driving 
up  at  once  the  inmates  of  the  poorest  into  the  other,  or  into  an 
empty  hive  first,  and  theu  suddenly  precipitate  them  into  the 
upper,  trusting  to  a  much  more  satisfactory  result  being  effected 
during  the  bewilderment  consequent  on  such  a  proceeding  than 
the  prolongfd  skirmishings  after  the  orthodox  North-and-South 
fashion  of  the  two  sections  of  the  apiarian  union. 

In  that  case  the  vacated  comb  could  be  turned  to  a  similar 
good  account,  as  described  by  me  in  No.  34,  or  more  recently 
and  fully  by  that  excellent  apiarian  Mr.  S.  B.  Fox  at  page  428. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  "  erroneous 
construction"  "  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper"  put  upon  my 
meaning  "  was  anything  but  wilful,"  and,  therefore,  most  cheer- 
fully do  I  withdraw  the  hasty  expressions  recorded  at  page  180, 
and  regretted  on  reading  his  explanation  that  such  had  ever 
been  uttered,  and  most  cordially,  therefore,  accept  his  proffered 
hand  over  "  our  little  differences,"  in  the  hope  that  any  diversity 
of  opinion  we  may  entertain  on  apiarian  matters  may  never  again 
lead  to  so  disagreeable  an  interruption. —  A  Renfrewshire 
Bee-keeper. 


UNITING   BEES. 

"A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper"  having' fulfilled  his  engage- 
ment by  replying  to  Mr.  Hood's  appeal  for  information  on  this 
subject  in  an  able  article  describing  his  mode  of  effecting 
autumnal  unions,  I  now  feel  at  liberty  to  keep  the  quasi-promise 
which  I  made  in  page  140,  that  I  would  hereafter  explain  the 
mode  in  which  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  Ligurian 
and  common  bees  to  mingle  amicably  together. 

As  Mr.  Hood  inquires  as  to  the  best  mode  of  uniting  bees 
in  bar  or  frame-hives,  I  will  commence  by  describing  the  method 
which  I  have  found  the  most  advisable  where  both  colonies  are 
located  in  any  of  these  improved  hives,  and  in  the  same  apiary. 

Commence  by  puffing  a  little  smoke  under  the  crown-board, 
and  shifting  the  combs  and  bees  of  the  hive,  containing  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  inferior  queen,  into  an  empty  box,  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out  for  her  majesty,  and  securing  her  as  soon  as 
she  is  perceived*  At  the  same  time  those  combs  destitute  of 
brood,  and  with  the  fewest  bees  adhering  to  them,  should  be  ab- 

•  She  may  be  kept  alive  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  provide  against  an 
accident,  by  being  placed  with  about  a  score  of  her  subjects  and  a  bit  of 
barley-sugar  in  a  small  perforated  box,  or  under  a  wine-glass  slightly 
raised  on  one  side  to  admit  air,  and  kept  in  a  warm  room. 
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stracted,  and  the  bees  brushed  from  their  surfaces  into  the  box 
until  the  remaining  combs  are  reduced  to  half  their  original 
number.  The  crown-board  may  now  be  replaced  {or  all  the 
slides  pushed  in,  if  the  hivo  be  fitted  with  slides),  and  the  queen- 
less  colony  allowed  to  retain  its  place  for  the  present.  Next,  let 
the  apiarian  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  stock  to  which 
the  first  is  to  be  added,  removing,  as  in  the  former  instance,  one- 
half  the  combs,  but  allowing  the  queen  to  remain  with  her  bees 
on  the  other  moiety,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  hive.  The  space  on  either  side  should  then  be  fiUed-upwith 
the  combs  and  bees  from  the  hive  first  operated  on ;  stragglers 
brushed  out,  and  the  crown-board  placed  quickly  overall.  This 
operation  should  be  performed  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day,  when 
I  have  found  it  uniformly  successful. 

In  order  to  recruit  the  population  of  my  weakened  Ligurian 
stocks  and  numerous  artificial  swarms  of  the  same  species,  I 
last  autumn  collected  all  the  condemned  bees  of  the  common 
species  which  I  could  meet  with  within  a  radius  of  fivs  miles  of  my 
apiary,  and  having  removed  their  queens,  I,  in  the  first  few  in- 
stances, introduced  them  to  my  Italian  colonies*  in  the  manner 
described  in  pages  45  and  46  of  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many." 
I  soon  found,  however,  that  this  plan  was  altogether  a  failure  t 
when  applied  to  different  species  of  bees,  and  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Langstroth,  the  American  apiarian,  and  to  my  friend  Mr. 
S.  B.  Fox,  for  hints  which  have  resulted  in  such  perfect  success 
that  I  now  take  no  thought  for  the  safety  of  the  Ligurian  queen, 
beyond  removing  her  adversary  before  introducing  bees  of  the 
ordinary  species. 

My  most  recent  and  successful  plan  is  to  bring  home  my 
driven  or  "  beat-out "  bees,  as  they  are  termed  by  our  Renfrew- 
shire friend,  in  a  common  hive  tied-up  in  a  cloth,  and  being  put 
in  a  dark  place  they  are  there  left  until  the  middle  of  the  next 
day,  when  a  little  smoke  is  blown  under  the  crown-board  of  the 
Ligurian  6tock  to  which  they  are  to  be  united,  after  which  it  is 
removed  and  the  hive  temporarily  deepened  by  a  square  frame, 
1  inch  to  li  inch  in  depth,  placed  upon  it.  The  bars  and  in- 
terstices between  them  having  been  liberally  sprinkled  with 
sugared  water  J  scented  with  peppermint,  the  straw  hive  is 
turned  up,  and  the  cluster  of  common  bees,  having  been 
saluted  with  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  and  liberally  sprinkled  with 
the  aforesaid  mixture,  are  knocked  out  upon  the  exposed  bars  of 
the  Italian  stock.  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  re- 
place the  crown-board  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  next  day 
the  square  frame  may  be  removed,  when  a  peaceful  union  will 
be  found  to  be  the  result. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keepek. 


and  in  every  case  would  an  artificial  queen  be  created  ? — A  Yokk- 
shiee  Bee-keepek. 

[Ihe  dates  of  the  nine  artificial  swarms  referred  to  were  given 
in  page  97.  In  the  eight  first  swarms,  bees  only  were  taken  from 
the  parent  stock  on  the  days  indicated,  brood  being  supplied 
from  other  hives ;  but  quite  an  equal  number  of  brood-combs 
were  removed  at  different  times,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
empty  combs. 

The  presence  of  drones  of  the  common  species  is  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  plan  you  describe,  always  suppos- 
ing that  the  Ligurians  are  to  be  kept  pure.  We  have  tried  to 
exclude  them  by  means  of  a  drone-stopper,  but  this  is  so  great  a 
hindrance  to  the  entrance  of  the  workers,  that  the  results  have 
been  far  from  satisfactory  to — A  Devonshire  Bee-keepek.] 


EAPID  MULTIPLICATION  OF  LIGTJEIAN 
STOCKS. 

I  keceived  last  summer  from  our  worthy  friend,  "ADevon- 
SHrEE  Bee-keepek,"  a  stock  of  Ligurian  bees  and  one  queen. 
From  the  stock  I  had  a  late  swarm,  which  leaves  me  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  possession  of  three  good  6trong  stocks. 

Reading  a  statement  in  the  Journal  cp  Hoeticultuee  from 
S.  B.  Fcx,  of  one  of  the  hives  in  the  possession  of  "A  Devon- 
shiee  Bee-keepek,"  that  nine  artificial  swarms  were  created. 
Would  either  Mr.  Fox  or  "A  Devonshire  Bee-keepek"  be  so 
kind  as  to  state  what  period  elapsed  between  the  taking  out  of  each 
comb ;  and,  whether  the  bar  was  replaced  with  an  empty  comb 
each  time,  or  was  it  only  the  bees  upon  the  comb  and  brood  in 
this  single  comb  that  were  taken  from  the  hive  that  formed  a  new 
colony,  or  were  other  bees  added  from  another  source  ? 

I  should  also  feel  glad  to  hear  their  opinion,  knowing  their 
great  experience  in  these  matters.  Would  it  be  a  safe  plan  to 
take  a  strong  hive  of  the  common  bees  and  remove  it  some  dis- 
tance from  its  regular  stand,  then  to  take  an  empty  hive  and 
put  into  it  one  comb  with  brood  and  bees  from  one  of  my  Ligu- 
rian etockB  and  place  it  on  the  stand  where  the  common  bees 
stood,  so  that  the  bees  or  part  of  them  would  return  to  their 
regular  situation,  and  by  that  means  strengthen  the  Ligurians  ? 
Would  the  common  bees  enter  the  hive  and  join  the  Ligurians  ? 

1  The  Ligurian  queen  was  in  each  instance  secured  until  the  next  day  in 
a  small  box  over  an  orifice  in  the  top  of  her  own  hive,  from  which  she 
was  separated  by  a  divider  of  perforated  zinc. 

t  It  always  resulted  in  an  immense  slaughter,  and  sometimes,  notwith- 
standing all  my  precautions,  in  the  death  of  the  Italian  sovereign. 

t  I  do  not  participite  in  the  objections  to  this  proces-t  which  are  enter- 
tained by  *' A  Renfrewshire  Bsb-KBBFBB,"  as  I  hnd  bees  soon  lick  them- 
selves and  their  combs  quite  dry  after  its  application. 


BEES  DYING  FROM  DYSENTERY. 

I  have  lost  two  of  my  best  hives,  and  my  neighbour  has  lost 
one  of  his  best  hives  in  a  very  mysterious  way,  as  follows  : — 
They  were  in  common  straw  hives,  and  have  been  kept  quite 
dry  all  winter,  and  although  they  have  now  each  of  them  at 
least  20  lbs.  of  honey  in  them,  the  bees  have  all  died.  They  all 
had  queens  ;  but  the  inside  of  the  part  of  the  hive  where  they 
were  was  very  dirty,  from  the  fact  of  the  bees  having  made  their 
dirt  on  the  part  of  the  combs  where  they  were.  They  have  been 
supplied  several  times  witli  clean  floor-boards,  but  to  no  use.  Of 
course  the  bees  have  not  been  kept  up — that  is,  confined  during 
the  winter.  My  bees  have  a  north  aspect,  and  my  neighbour's 
an  east  aspect. — A  Constant  Subsceibee. 

[Dysentery  was  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of 
these  three  stocks.  It  appears  pretty  certain  that  this  disease 
arises  from  confinement  in  a  damp  and  vitiated  atmosphere. 
We  believe  the  best  preventive  is  to  be  found  in  adequate 
external  protection,  coupled  with  moderate  ventilation  during 
winter.] 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Breeding  Lauge  Ducks  (A  Constant  Subscriber).— It  is  always  bettc 
to  put  your  Duck's  eggs  under  hens;  but  doing-  so  would  be  of  little  avai 
unless  they  were  kept  from  the  water.  Itisfor  this  reason  principally  the 
hen  is  the  better  mother.  The  Duck  drags  her  young  about  while  they  are 
too  small  and  weak.  She  takes  them  under  beetling  banks,  and  among" 
tangled  briars  ;  their  little  strength  is  exhausted,  and  they  perish.  The  large 
Docks  that  are  shown  seldom  see  water,  beyond  the  necessary  quantity  to 
wash  in.  Let  a  hen  sit  on  Ducks'  eggs  in  an  old  pigstyc,"  or  any  shed 
where  there  is  no  water;  and  for  three  weeks  after  she  has  hatched  let 
there  only  be  a  shallow  vessel  of  water,  no*,  more  than  1  inch  deep.  Feed 
on  oatmeal  curd,  grass,  gravel,  tallow-chandler's  greaves,  and  any  scraps. 

Fowls  Pecking  each  other  [H.  A.  H.).— All  fowls  will  peck  at  a  raw 
place,  and  all  birds  become  carnivorous  at  the  sight  of  raw  flesh.  This 
feeling  is  often  fostered  by  meat-feeding.  The  Spanish  seldom  pick  the 
cock's  face,  unless  there  is  a  spot  or  discoloration  to  induce  them  to  do  so; 
having  tasted,  they  go  on.  But  it  is  often  caused  by  a  bad  state  of  body, 
and  an  entire  change  of  food  is  the  remedy.  Fowls  entirely  debarred  from 
green  food,  will  seek  for  flesh  as  asubstitutc.  If  the  laceration  is  extensive 
sew  it  up,  there  will  be  no  scar.  Let  the  cock  be  with  the  hens  for  an 
hour  everv  day,  and  let  him  be  watched  that  the  hens  do  not  damage  his 
face.    This  is  more  than  is  required  for  breeding  purposes. 

Cukve  C<±:ur  Fowls  (A  Working  2fan}.— As  a  generally  useful  fowl  we 
consider  the  Creve  Cceur  far  superior  to  the  Golden-spangled,  or  any  other 
Hamburgh.  It  is  a  bulky,  crested  fowl ;  plumage  black,  with  a  bronzy 
lustre  on  the  neck  and  long  feathers.  The  pullets  make  very  early  table 
birds.  Ihe  hens  are  good  layers  and  the  eggs  are  large,  but  they  are  rarely 
broody. 

Feeding  Yocng  Canaries  (A  Sitbscribcr).—lhe  food  for  the  old  birds 
to  feed  (heir  young  on  may  consist  of  a  mixture  of  hard-boiled  egg,  maw- 
seed, grits  or  shelled  oats,  and  bread  crumb,  provided  there  is  no  alum  in 
it.— B.  P.  B. 

Cats  (E.  1,  £.).—  The  book  you  allude  to  is  "The  Cat,  its  History  and 
Diseases.  By  the  Hon.  Lady  Cust."  It  is  published  by  Groombridge  and 
Sons,  Paternoster  Row. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— Maech  3. 
POULTRY. 

The  market  begins  to  assume  a  clear  look.  Game  has  disappeared ; 
Poultry  becomes  scarcer ;  and  many  of  the  fowls  show  the  laying  season 
has  either  commenced  or  is  about  to  do  so.  Ducklings  and  green  Geese 
come  in  scantily. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 

Day 

of 

of 

M'nth 

Week. 

11 

Tu 

12 

W 

13 

Th 

14 

F 

15 

S 

16 

Son 

17 

M    | 

MARCH  11—17,  1S02. 


Chorozema  flora. 

Ember  Week. 
Chorozema  varia. 
Chorozema  angu'tifoliti. 
Cantua  dependens. 
2  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Cantua  bicolor. 


Weather  near  London  in  1801. 


Barometer.       Tkermom.    Wind. 


29.311-29.270 
29.391-29.314 
30.100—29.649 
30.233-30.114 
S0.0S8— 30.035 
29.978-29.853 
29.S90 -29.338 


dciT.  dag". 
49—37 
49  -33 
51-21 
55-40 
65-24 
49-29 
47-30 


N.W. 

s.w. 
s.w. 


Moon 

Rises     M  lon'e 
and  Sets     Age; 


Clouk 

before 

Day  of 

Sun. 

Year. 

m.    p. 

10    14 

70 

9    57 

71 

9    41 

72 

9    24 

73 

9      7 

74 

8    49 

75 

8     32 

76 

Meteorology    op   the    WrEEK.—  At  Chiswick,  from   observations  during  the 
temperatures  of   theL=e  days  are  50.7'  and  34.2'  respectively.    The  greatest  heat,  07", 
on  the  17th  in  1843.     During  the  period  143  days  were  fine,  and  on  102  rain  fell. 


the  average   highest   and   lowest 
in  1841 ;  and  the  lowest  eold,  17", 


COCOA-NUT  FIBKE  KEFUSE. 

ITHOTTT  intending  it  I 
may  have  brought  in- 
jury to  some  one  ;  and 
I  take   the   earliest   opportunity  of 
correcting   an  error,   which  I  often 
committed  by  mistake,  and  I  give  it 
this  prominency  to  atone  for  my  seeming   un- 

*j*      fairness. 

The  good  clergyman  below  Bristol,  who  first 
made  known  through  this  Journal  the  value  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  for  Ferns  and  bulbs,  tells  me,  in  a  letter 
just  received,  that  he  thinks  that  the  writer  at  page  431 
and  your  humble  servant  on  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  are 
both  under  a  slight  mistake.  "  I  get  mine  from  Bristol, 
and  yet  you  have  seen  it  and  recognised  it  as  the  genuine 
article.  I  saw  it  produced  from  the  crushing  or  tearing- 
machine  preparatory  to  making  mats  and  brushes,  and  so 
it  is  not  the  refuse  from  their  manufacture,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  the  manufacturers  have  but  one  rubbish- 
heap  for  all  the  processes,  so  that  there  is  a  slight  mix- 
ture of  fibre  with  the  sawdust-like  stuff.  I  first  saw 
it  used  (in  Bristol)  in  the  yard  of  a  horse-auction,  making 
a  beautiful  footing  for  the  horses  to  exercise  on.  I  at 
once  saw  it  was  too  good  for  that  purpose,  and  then  came 
your  article  on  its  uses." 

The  grand  discovery  must,  therefore,  have  been  made 
by  the  clergyman  at  the  same  time  as  it  was  made  in  the 
Experimental  Garden  ;  and  he  deserves  the  more  praise 
from  having  seen  in  his  mind's  eye  how  good  it  must  be 
for  various  plants,  while  its  goodness  was  only  forced  on 
our  attention  by  the  merest  accident.  The  mills  for  the 
works  were  next  door  to  the  Experimental,  and  the  stuff 
was  used  for  mulching  flower-garden  trees  and  shrubs  as 
the  cheapest  material  we  could  obtain  or  think  of.  Every 
inch  of  the  mulching  was  soon  taken  possession  of  by  the 
most  healthy  roots  you  ever  saw  of  Deodars,  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  all  sorts  of  Pinuses.  That  led  to  its  use 
in  planting  such  trees  and  such  shrubs,  which  rooted  in 
it  faster  and  more  strongly  than  in  leaf  mould.  That 
being  proved,  it  was  next  applied  to  recover  the  health 
of  some  very  old  trees  which  were  great  favourites,  and 
which  it  did  recover  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  goodness  in  the  refuse 
itself,  as  it  were,  but  being  always  damp  in  hot  weather, 
and  free  as  feathers  for  the  roots  to  run  in  it,  they  do 
take  hold  of  it  most  greedily,  and,  of  course,  they  must 
be  new  roots.*  Our  theory  was  this  :  Here  is  a  stuff  in 
which  new  roots  come  from  the  most  unpromising  stumps 
of  old  trees  ;  and  if  you  only  can  induce  each  tree  to 
make  roots  at  all,  surely  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
feeding  them  from  fresh  soils  and  composts. 

All  this  time  the  beds  and  borders  of  the  flower  garden 
were  annually  mulched  with  the  stuff,  and  we  could  see 
flowering  plants  took  to  it  as  fast  as  trees,  and  a  little  of 

"  Being  vegetable  refuse,  by  being  kept  moist  it  must  give  out  slowly 
carbonic  acid,  and  this  gas  is  especially  beneficial  to  plants  when  applied  to 
their  roots.— [Eds.  J.  of  H.] 

No.  50.— Vol.  II.,  New  Series. 


it  was  used  in  potting  flower-garden  stuff.  Just  then  a 
parcel  of  plants  for  the  Experimental  came  up  from 
Bristol  way,  and  they  were  actually  growing  in  this  very 
stuff,  and  we  owe  to  that  rev.  gentleman's  practical  know- 
ledge all  that  we  know  of  it  for  pot  plants,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  Ferns  and  bulbs. 

All  the  Ferns,  and  their  allies,  that  I  tried  in  it  were 
different  kinds  of  Lycopods  in  1860,  and  lots  of  the  new 
variegated  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata.  I  had  forty  plants 
of  that  one  Fern  sent  to  me  before  it  was  hardly  in  the 
London  market,  all  little  seedlings  but  six  ;  and  the  seed- 
lings in  this  cocoa-nut  fibre  stuff  out  of  doors  advanced  so 
well  last  summer  with  me,  that  I  had  no  fear  of  offering 
them  to  Mr.  Eyles  out  of  my  open  borders  lest  the  frost 
should  catch  them.  Another  family,  the  fine  new  Bego- 
nias, were  sent  here  by  the  dozen,  and  they,  too,  took  to 
the  cocoa-nut  stuff  in  preference  to  the  best  compost. 

So  you  see  that  all  our  experience  of  its  uses  in  potting 
originated  from  Bristol.  What  made  me  say  the  refuse 
dust  was  made  only  here  at  Kingston,  which  was  my 
great  mistake,  was  this  :  The  inventor  of  the  process  of 
crushing  the  nut  was  occupied  in  another  patented  pro- 
cess of  a  different  kind  next  door  to  me  some  years  back, 
and  he  told  me  his  patent  for  crushing  the  cocoa-nut  was 
for  all  England ;  but  he  has  been  dead  three  or  four 
years,  and  probably  the  time  of  his  patent  may  be  run 
out,  or  a  very  different  process  may  have  been  applied  to 
the  crushing  of  the  nut-shells  at  Bristol ;  or  the  Kingston 
firm  may  let  leases  under  the  original  patent,  which  is 
called  after  my  old  neighbour,  Mr.  Barsham,  "Barsham's 
Patent ;"  but  of  the  business  part  of  the  affair  I  know 
next  to  nothing.  I  only  went  once  over  the  works  some 
years  since  to  see  the  crushing  and  the  whole  manufac- 
ture, and  if  anything  I  ever  said  anent  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  has  done  any  harm  to  anybody,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  it  was  entirely  unforeseen  by  me. 

About  Surbiton  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  being  used 
for  mulching  flower-beds,  borders,  and  window-boxes ; 
but  whether  any  one  uses  it  for  potting  I  never  heard. 
But  I  have  another  string  to  my  bow,  which  I  must  pull 
thus  prominently,  as  if  I  were  at  match-targeting.  All 
kinds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
writing  private  letters  to  me  about  this  stuff",  and  some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  me  to  turn  out  a  pedlar,  carry  a 
pack  full  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  over  my  shoulder,  and 
they  would  buy  of  me,  get  me  customers,  and  provide  me 
nights'  lodgings,  for  all  which  I  am  grateful.  But  there 
are  two  great  objections  to  that  course  :  I  am  too  old  to 
carry  much  of  a  load,  and  peddling  is  down  on  the  scale 
from  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  my  journey. 
Another  class  of  private  correspondents  suggest  a  sort  of 
agency  for  me  to  buy  the  stuff  at  2s.  a-load,  and  sell  it 
out  in  bushels  to  them  and  their  friends.  For  that  ad- 
vice I  am  also  grateful.  But  the  truth  is  this  :  I  have 
no  time  to  spare  for  any  mortal  thing  save  my  own  ex- 
periments, and  for  short  visits  to  shows  and  public  places 
near  London. 

I  have  also  an  invitation  from  a  New  Jersey  nursery- 
man, in  the  United  States,  to  become  one  of  his  London 
No.  702.— Vol.  XXVI.,  OiD  Series. 
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houses  to  deal  with  in  plants,  from  having  seen  my  way  of  packing 
to  be,  or  had  been,  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Bird's,  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  for  his  Chrysanthemums, and  he  says  that  is  the  only  and  really 
cheap  and  safe  way  of  packing  for  the  run  to  America.  He,  the 
New  Jersey  nurseryman,  always  packs  for  London  as  Mr.  Bird 
does — that  is,  without  pots,  or  balls,  or  baskets  and  mats,  and 
they  tell  him  his  plants  come  fresh  to  hand  ;  but  that  he  never 
can  induce  the  London  trade  to  pack  out  of  the  old  routine,  and 
the  consequence  is,  the  expense  is  three  times  more  than  by  his 
own  plan,  and  more  than  half  the  plants  are  dead  when  they 
reach  him. 

Now,  all  our  American  readers  will  know  that  I  am  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  trade  in  plants,  save  my  own  seedlings, 
which  can  only  reach  the  market  through  an  agency;  for  I  could 
not  trust  myself  to  be  agent  for  myself,  much  less  to  be  one  for 
the  packing  of  plants  for  America,  or  for  bushels  of  cocoa-nut 
stuff  for  our  provincial  markets. 

Then,  the  next  thing  is  to  save  our  own  office  in  London  from 
the  heavy  postage  charges  for  specimens  sent  us  for  identification 
from  the  mat  and  brush  manufacturers.  I  think  it  necessary  to 
state  that  the  real  stuff  can  be  had  only  where  the  shell  of  the 
nut  is  crushed,  and  that  1  know  only  of  the  two  places  here 
stated — that  at  Bristol,  and  at  the  mills  near  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  I  think  if  Mr.  Eyles  approves  of  it  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Society  might  sanction  a 
sample  of  it  being  placed  in  their  new  conservatory  on  view,  in 
order  that  Fellows  and  visitors  to  the  garden,  and  to  the 
Exhibition  next  summer,  might  learn  to  know  it  by  sight.  If 
so,  I  think  that  I  could  get  the  authorities  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
to  do  the  same  for  then'  visitors,  and  thus  to  put  it  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  known  to  all  those  who  are  bent  on  trying  it  on 
their  Ferns,  bulbs,  and  other  plants.  A  sample  also  may  be  seen, 
I  am  told,  at  the  office  of  this  Journal,  where  any  one  may  call 
and  ascertain  what  is  the  true  material  by  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses. 

The  next  is  a  very  different  subject,  and  one  which  goes  some- 
what against  the  grain.  I  am  told  in  black  and  white  of  a 
"  fact,"  that  goes  to  prove  "  the  present  decay"  of  us  gardeners 
from  the  attainments  of  a  former  race  of  florists.  The  gentle- 
man writes  this  :  "  The  following  short  extract  will  interest  you ;" 
it  is  from  "  The  Dutch  Gardeuer,  by  Van  Oosten,  London,  1703." 
Speaking  of  the  Sowbreads — the  Cyclamens,  he  says,  "  There 
are  several  sorts — there  is  a  double  white  one  which  blowcth  in 
the  spring,  and  is  much  esteemed,  and  it's  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  China  ;  yet  I  believe  it  got  from  seed."  I  suspect, 
the  gentleman  remarks,  Van  Asten  is  speaking  of  the  Cyclamen 
persicum ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  confirming  our  old  friend 
Gilbert's  statement  of  the  existence  of  the  double  sorts — a  fact 
that  our  present  gardeners  deny.  It  is  rather  an  interesting 
little  work,  and  has  some  good  ideas.  He  gives  directions  for 
growing  dwarf  pyramid  Apples  and  Pears— the  one  on  paradise, 
the  other  on  Quince  stocks.  This  would  interest  Mr.  Rivers.  But 
how  will  it  interest  breeders  and  the  cross-breeders  of  the  present 
day? 

I  confess  myself  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  mode  by  which 
the  old  florists  obtained  double  flowers,  and  I  believe  no  one  can 
now  point  out  the  real  way.  I  look  on  the  production  of  double 
flowers  to  be  the  end  of  a  tether  in  one  style  of  cultivating  plants ;  l 
and  I  hold  it  as  a  "  fact "  of  the  want  of  decay  in  the  art  of  eul-  I 
tivation,  that  when  cultivation  emerged  from  the  rule  of  thumb, 
to  assume  the  natural  or  scientific  practice  now  so  far  on  the 
march  of  progress,  the  change  was  inimical  to  the  production  of 
double-flowering  seedlings;  that,  like  the  variegation  of  plants, 
about  which  we  have  been  so  long  and  so  far  out  at  sea,  the 
cause  of  doubleness  was  not  owing  to  the  superior  cultivation  of 
the  parents,  but  to  a  long  course  of  very  unnatural  way  of  grow- 
ing plants,  so  to  speak.  All  these  changes  I  hold  to  have  been 
brought  about  under  conditions  which  were  not  natural,  or 
likely  to  bring  out  the  vigour  of  the  parents  in  a  natural  way. 
I  hold,  also,  that  there  was  nothing  accidental  in  the  cause  why 
double  flowers  or  variegated  leaves  have  been,  or  still  are  pro- 
duced; that  the  result  was  owing  to  a  sure  and  certain  law, 
which  would  be  now  just  as  sure  and  certain  in  its  results  if  we 
did  but  know  it.  And  although  I  hold  that  opinions  which  are 
not  backed  by  experiment  are  of  little  worth,  I  shall  give  my 
private  opinion  on  how  double  flowers  have  been  formerly  ob- 
tained, without  putting  more  stress  on  it  than  if  I  had  never 
given  the  subject  a  thought. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me,  then,  that  the  parent  plants  of 
double  flowers  have  long  been  under  a  course  of  high  cultivation 


wrongly  applied,  if  you  can  understand  how  that  could  be  ;  but  I 
shall  explain  by  a  reference  to  what  is  now  very  common.  A 
fruit  tree  is  bought  and  is  cared  for  in  the  highest  degree  of  cul- 
tivation, and  the  consequence  is  an  immense  deal  of  wood  and 
very  little  fruit.  The  system  is  changed  ;  lighter  soil,  less  roots, 
and  the  lesser  number  of  them  more  near  to  the  surface — that 
causes  a  check,  and  fruit-buds  come  instead  of  wood  ones.  Then 
the  high  state  of  culture  wrongly  applied,  which  I  assume  did 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  stimulated  the  vital  powers, 
and  at  the  same  time  curbed  that  power  unnaturally,  and  that 
brought  about  the  derangement  in  the  progeny  which  we  see  in 
double  flowers.  And  the  practice  was  on  this  wise  :  The  com- 
posts were  then  of  the  most  stimulating  character,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  them  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  now  prac- 
tised. Neither  pots  nor  borders  were  then  much  drained,  and 
all  the  compost  was  sifted  to  the  finest  mould.  Turn  to  that 
system,  and  in  time  it  will  do  as  formerly.  D.  Beaton. 


NOTES   ON   VEGETABLE  CULTIVATION. 

{Continued  from  page  456.) 

Caeeot. — Although  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  parent  of 
the  cultivated  Carrot  is  an  indigenous  plant,  yet  it  is  far  from 
being  so  hardy  as  some  that  have  an  origin  in  a  more  temperate 
climate.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may  ;  certain  it  is  that  the 
young  seedlings  are  more  liable  to  attacks  from  insect  and 
other  depredators  than  most  other  plants  we  have,  especially 
when  they  are  sown  in  the  rich  soil  of  most  gardens.  The 
soil  best  adapted  to  the  Carrot  is  an  open  sandy  one,  deep, 
and  not  of  that  pernicious  kind  called  a  hungry  sand.  Such 
soils  as  we  often  see  by  the  margins  of  some  rivers  suit  Carrots 
best,  the  subsoil  not  being  that  dry  impenetrable  gravel  so 
common  on  dry  soils.  The  varieties  best  adapted  to  the  garden  are 
Early  Horn,  or  its  improved  offspring  the  French  Horn.  James' 
Scarlet  is  also  reported  to  be  a  good  Carrot  of  an  intermediate 
class  ;  and  the  long  Orange,  Altrincham,  or  Surrey  for  late  and 
general  supply.  But  the  Horn  Carrot  is  esteemed  the  best,  as 
containing  least  of  that  central  pith  or  hard  indigestible  sub- 
stance which  comprises  so  much  of  the  long  varieties ;  the  red 
or  outer  crust  being  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  Carrot,  and  the 
variety  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  red  substance  is  the 
best  article  for  table.  For  early  use  sow  in  a  hotbed  the  middle 
of  January  ;  thin  duly  as  they  advance,  and,  as  most  families 
like  them  when  not  much  larger  than  good  Radishes,  the 
thinning  may  be  done  by  degrees.  An  early  out-door  crop 
may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  the  first  week  in  March  if  the 
weather  permits  j  but  the  main  crop  need  not  be  sown  until 
the  middle  or  end  of  April.  Shallow  drills  about  a  foot  apart 
will  do,  taking  care  to  look  sharply  out  for  slugs  and  other 
enemies  in  a  week  or  so  after  the  seed  is  sown  ;  and  if  you  have 
any  reason  to  expect  these  enemies  scatter  the  ground  over  with 
soot  and  lime,  which  will  keep  these  destroyers  at  bay  a  few 
days — perhaps  until  the  young  plant  be  able  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  Thinning  and  the  other  features  of  their  culture,  it  is 
presumed,  are  understood  by  every  one. 

Capsicum. — Although  not  generally  ranked  as  a  vegetable, 
still  as  an  article  often  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden  it  is  worthy 
of  a  notice  here.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  article,  some 
more  for  ornament  or  novelty  than  use  ;  but  we  will  only 
allude  to  the  most  commonly  cultivated  kinds  for  pickling  and 
such  purposes,  and  would  say  that  the  earlier  these  can  be  sown 
and  reared  the  better.  Sow,  therefore,  in  a  pan  or  pot  in  a 
hotbed  in  January,  and  keep  them  in  that  place  until  May, 
pricking-off  and  potting  as  wanted,  and,  after  gradually  harden- 
ing them  off,  plant  some  out  against  a  sunny  wall  in  June. 
Others  had  better  be  planted  under  glass  on  a  rather  poor  soil 
not  too  deep  ;  and  if  with  a  hard  impenetrable  bottom,  so  that 
the  plants  will  receive  a  check  when  they  reach  it,  so  much  the 
better.  Those  against  walls  ought  also  to  have  their  roots  cut 
with  a  spade  if  they  show  symptoms  of  becoming  too  gross, 
as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  continvied  growth  of  the  plant 
is  against  its  ripening  the  fruit  then  on  it.  The  old  small  Red 
is  the  best  bearer,  and  for  general  uses  the  most  convenient. 

Celery. — Certainly  this  is  a  British  plant  whose  habits  are 
well  known,  growing  most  abundantly  on  the  salt  marshes  by 
the  sides  of  tidal  rivers  and  similar  places,  but  by  improvement 
in  cultivation  the  rank  flavour  of  the  original  has  given  place 
to  one  of  a  more  delicate  character.  Notwithstanding  the  long 
array  of  names  some  seedsmen  prefix  to  this  article,  there  are  in 
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reality  but  few  distinct  kinds,  the  old-fashioned  designation  of 
Bed  and  White  Celery  being  perhaps  all  that  is  needful  to 
know.  The  qualifications  of  a  good  kind  being  solidity  of  stalk, 
free  growth,  not  liablo  to  run  to  seed,  and  a  delicate  crispness 
free  from  all  approach  to  stringinees.  Now  and  then  new 
varieties  named  after  some  celebrated  grower  are  offered  to  us 
as  possessing  these  qualifications,  which  in  turn  are  superseded 
by  somebody  else's  still  superior  article.  In  the  matter  of 
decided  improvement  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Celery 
ha9  certainly  advanced  more  than  many  things  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  specimens  of  hollow-stalked  Celery  being  fewer  now 
than  at  that  time ;  and  as  names  change  so  often  it  is  needless  here 
mentioning  any,  but  I  will  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  cultivation. 
Sow  for  the  first  crop  the  first  week  in  January  in  some  box  or 
pan,  which  place  in  a  hotbed  ;  and  when  the  young  plants  are 
up  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out  into  other  boxes  or 
pans,  which  in  like  manner  place  in  heat  again.  This  sowing 
will  most  likely  furnish  sufficient  plants  for  early  purposes  ; 
and  the  main  crop  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  March  on 
a  slight  hotbed,  the  mould  being  6  inches  thick  and  the  surface 
made  fine.  Some  spare  lights,  if  they  can  be  spared  from 
other  places,  will  be  useful  in  protecting  and  encouraging  the 
young  seedlings,  but  sometimes  they  will  do  very  well  without. 
Prick  out  the  young  plants  when  convenient  to  handle  into 
some  good  well-prepared  bed,  and  at  the  proper  time  they  may 
be  planted  in  the  trenches.  The  mode  of  doing  this  has  been 
eo  often  explained,  that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that  do 
not  by  any  means  dig  the  trench  too  deep,  or,  if  so,  be  sure  that 
the  plant  has  still  plenty  of  good  material  to  grow  in  ;  for  to  dig 
a  ditoh  as  deep  as  the  cultivated  soil,  and  then  dig  in  some  raw 
dung  into  an  obstinate  unfertile  subsoil  and  plant  immediately 
is  very  bad  practice,  and  is  the  cause  of  so  much  Celery  running 
so  many  weeks  in  summer  without  making  any  progress.  Sub- 
soils require  fertilisation,  and  until  that  is  done  the  roots  will 
not  occupy  it.  Do  not  be  too  hasty  in  earthing-up,  although 
the  mode  of  putting  that  off  until  the  plant  is  nearly  full  grown 
is  not  to  bo  recommended.  A  little  earthing  in  dry  weather  is 
beneficial.  Celery  is  one  of  the  gross  feeders,  drinking  in  large 
quantities  of  liquid  manure  like  a  toper.  It,  however,  benefits 
much  by  it,  and  during  the  growing  season  may  be  treated 
thereto  with  advantage.  Avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  clear  dig  it  immediately  for  other 
crops.  J.  Robson. 
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Fruit  Committee. — Mr.  Edmonds  in  the  chair.  Prizes  were 
offered  at  this  Meeting  for  the  best  and  second  best  three  dishes  of 
any  variety  of  dessert  Apples.  The  same  for  kitchen  Apples,  dessert 
Pears,  bunch  of  new  Grapes,  bunch  of  late  Grapes,  and  dish  of 
Strawberries.  In  the  dessert  Pears,  early  Grapes,  and  Straw- 
berry classes  there  was  no  exhibition.  The  first  prize  for  dessert 
Apples  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Captain  Tyrrell, 
of  Fordhook,  Ealing,  for  Fordhook  Bellefleur,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
and  Golden  Russet ;  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Cunningham, 
gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Fulharn,  for  Ribston  Pippin, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and  Ord's  Apple.  In  kitchen  Apples,  Mr. 
Cunningham  was  first  with  Northern  Greening,  Norfolk  Beefing, 
and  Winter  Greening,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  French  Crab. 

In  Class  E,  the  best  bunch  of  late  Grapes,  any  variety,  there 
were  three  competitors.  Mr.  Tillyard  sent  a  magnificent  bunch 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  and  Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  sent  one 
of  Lady  Downe's  Seedling.  Both  of  these  were  very  beautifully 
preserved,  not  a  shrivelled  berry  was  to  be  seen  on  the  bunches, 
and  the  stalks  were  as  fresh  as  they  were  the  day  they  were 
ripened  in  August  last.  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  sent  two  very 
large  bunches  of  Trebbiano,  which  were  in  capital  condition,  but 
were  shrivelled,  and  very  richly  flavoured.  In  consideration  of 
the  fine  condition  of  the  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Tillyard  and  Mr. 
Hill,  they  were  each  adjudged  a  first  prize ;  and  in  consideration 
of  the  size  of  the  bunches  and  rich  flavour  of  Mr.  Tillery's,  the 
Committee  awarded  a  similar  prize  to  them. 

Mr.  Pottle,  Little  Beelings,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  sent  a  dish 
of  early  Potatoes,  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  Suffolk  Crag. 
The  tuber3  were  planted  on  the  17th  of  October.  The  Com- 
mittee highly  commended  this  exhibition,  and  voted  to  Mr. 
Pottle  the  Society's  Certificate. 

Floral  Committee. — The  business  of  this  Meeting  was  more 
of  a  routine  description  than  of  a  floral  display.     Six  new  mem- 


bers of  the  Committee  had  to  be  initiated  and  installed  in  the  room 
of  the  six  of  the  Committee  who  went  out  by  rotation  at  the 
recent  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  by 
whom  these  changes  are  managed  under  the  bye-laws  of  the 
Society. 

A  most  welcome  proposal  was  made  to  the  Committee  at  their 
last  sitting  by  a  gentleman  in  the  city,  who  offered  to  give  a 
prize  of  five  guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  dinner-table 
decoration  plants,  all  standards,  and  all  in  pots  not  larger  than 
6  inches  in  diameter — that  is,  common  No.  32-potB ;  the  stems 
of  such  standards  and  the  height  of  the  pots  not  to  exceed 
21  inches.  But  the  details  were  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Floral  Committee,  and  were  now  decided  on  as  follows  : — 

Twelve  kinds  of  standard  plants  to  be  a  collection.  The  pots 
not  to  exceed  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  height  of  the  pot  and 
the  stem  of  the  standard  plant  not  to  be  under  20  inches,  nor 
above  21  inches.  The  plants  to  be  ornamental  either  in  their 
flowers,  their  fruit,  or  their  foliage.  To  this  we  would  suggest, 
that  four  out  of  the  twelve  plants  be  in  fine  bloom,  as  many  in 
fruit,  and  the  remainder  in  beautiful  and  striking  foliage — such 
would  be  an  additional  claim  to  the  award.  It  was  at  first 
suggested  that  exhibitors  should  be  at  liberty  to  screen  the  pots 
in  any  manner  their  own  taste  might  dictate ;  but  that  suggestion 
was  rejected  by  the  Committee,  as  tending  to  limit  the  com- 
petition to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  while  the  Com- 
mittee expected  from  the  great  country  party  a  more  free  ex- 
pression of  the  dash  and  bearing  of  their  family  dinner-decorations 
when  at  home  in  the  provinces,  where  the  flower-pots  are  more 
commonly  sunk  in  solid  gold  or  silver  vessels,  than  in  any 
temporary  screens  or  flimsy  ornaments.  And  we  may  add,  of 
our  own  knowledge,  that  the  Committee  were  led  to  this  point 
from  the  exhibition  of  so  much  of  the  plum-pudding  style  of  the 
dessert  competition  at  the  opening  of  the  new  gardens.  As 
much  as  to  say,  Let  us  first  get  this  grand  idea  fuirly  afloat,  and 
then  it  will  be  sufficient  time  to  discuss  the  screening  portion  of 
it.  The  time  for  this  competition  was  also  changed  by  the 
Committee  from  July  the  2nd  to  some  day  in  September^ 
probably  in  order  to  have  a  better  choice  and  chance  of  plants 
in  fruit. 

Among  the  new  flowers  exhibited  were  two  which  obtained 
First-class  Certificates  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  all  present. 
The  one  is  the  finest  species  that  has  yet  been  seen  among  the 
Cattleyas,  and  is  named  Cattleya  amethystiglossa,  a  surname 
which  sufficiently  indicates  the  richness  of  the  curved  labellum, 
while  the  sepals  are  richly  and  evenly  dotted  with  purple  spots 
all  over  a  flushed  carnea  ground-colour.  It  was  Bent  by  R. 
Warner,  Esq.,  of  Chelmsford. 

The  next  was  Salpigophora  chilensis,  sent  by  the  Messrs. 
Veiteh,  supposed  to  be  hardy,  and  appearing  to  the  best  practical 
judges  present  to  be  a  free-blooming  plant,  and,  likely  to 
bloom  in  the  autumn,  when  it  comes  to  its  natural  elements. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rosy  purple,  but  small  for  this  family. 
The  growth  and  looks  come  nearest  to  those  of  Tecoma  or 
Bignonia  jasminoides. 

Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  large  collection  of 
cut  Camellias,  for  which  a  Special  Certificate  was  given.  It  con- 
tained amongst  others,  Princesse  Bacchiochi,  crimson  with  white 
stripe,  very  fine ;  Eximis,  fine  ;  Elater,  large  veined  rose,  very 
much  like  Maesta  Rosea,  but  somewhat  more  pointed  in  the 
petal ;  Faestii,  very  fine  and  large  ;  Fimbriato,  Donckelaarii,  and 
many  other  fine  sorts  in  good  condition. 

There  was  a  small  Lselia  from  Mr.  AVilliams,  more  fit  for  the 
herbarium  than  a  floral  committee ;  but  there  was  a  highly  interest- 
ing single  Violet,  and  a  cross-hybrid  between  a  garden  Stock 
and  Mathiola  sinuata,  from  Captain  Trevor  Clarke.  The  Violet 
is  said  to  be  the  single  form  of  the  common  double  Neapolitan- 
Violet;  and  a  new  race  of  Stock  with  a  more  hardy  constitution 
than  any  of  the  present  race  is  expected  from  this  hybrid  Stock, 
of  which  we  believe  Mr.  Eyles  has  received  a  plant  to  be  proved 
at  Chiswick. 

From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Paradise  Nursery,  Holloway, 
came  a  very  pretty  variety  of  Cypripedium  barbatum,  which 
received  a  Label  of  Commendation. 


The  Largest  Apple  Tree  in  America.— A  correspondent 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  says  that  on  the  farm  of  Peter 
Kohler,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  there  is  an  Applo  tree  which,  by 
actual  measurement  just  made,  is  17|  feet  in  circumference, 
1  foot  above  the  ground.     At  nearly  7  feet  high  it  is  15}  feet 
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around.  It  forks  at  the  height  of  7  feet,  one  branch  measuring 
11  feet  2  inches,  and  the  other  6  feet  7  inches  in  circumference. 
The  tree  is  51  feet  high,  and  the  branches  extend  36  feet  each 
way  from  the  trunk.  An  old  inhabitant,  of  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  years,  says  the  tree  is  over  a  huudred  years  old.  It  still 
bears  every  other  year,  the  crop  last  year  being  about  forty 
bushels  of  sweet  Apples.     Can  any  one  excel  this  ? 


CULTURE   OP  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

{Continued from  jiGc/e  462.) 
Cutting-down. — As  some  of  the  flowers  bloom  early  in  the 
spring,  others  in  early  summer,  and  so  on  through  the  season, 
the  dying  flower-stems  should  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  the  bloom 
is  over.  Nothing  looks  more  unsightly  than  decaying  flower- 
stalks.  Even  if  the  stems  bear  seed,  they  in  that  state  are  not 
ornamental :  hence,  not  a  day  should  be  allowed  to  pass  over 
after  the  flowers  fade  before  the  old  stems  are  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  and  also  all  the  decaying  leaves.  Young  leaves  will 
then  grow,  and  the  plants  though  not  in  flower  will,  at  least, 
appear  green  and  sightly.  Some,  indeed,  such  as  bulbs,  will 
need  to  be  nourished  to  the  last  as  long  as  the  leaves  continue 
green,  in  order  to  lay  up  a  store  of  sap  in  the  bulbs  for  the 
following  year  ;  but  these  are  exceptions  easily  remembered. 
The  generality  will  bear  cutting-down  close  to  the  ground  leaves, 
and  will  be  all  the  stronger  for  it  the  next  season. 

Propagation. — There  are  several  ways  of  propagating  per- 
ennial hardy  herbaceous  plants — viz.,  by  dividing  the  roots, 
which  is  the  most  common,  by  suckers,  by  seed,  by  cuttings  of 
the  flower-stems,  by  root-cuttings,  and  by  piping.  The  names 
of  the  different  modes  almost  indicate  sufficiently  the  way  they 
should  be  done ;  however,  it  may  be  advisable  to  briefly  describe 
each. 

By  Dividing  the  Root  or  Plant. — Take  up  just  after  flower- 
ing any  plant  that  will  increase  by  this  method,  and  divide  it  with 
a  strong  kui'e  into  good-sized  sections.  Take  away  the  old  soil, 
and  replace  it  witl  fresh  of  the  same  kind ;  then  plant  a  strong 
section  in  its  place,  and  the  rest  in  a  nursery-bed,  either  to 
supply  deficiencies,  or  to  exchange  with  some  other  cultivator. 

By  Suokeiis. — Such  species  as  throw  up  suckers  may  be 
increased  very  easily  without  disturbing  the  parent  plant.  Bare 
the  sucker  a  little  way  down  till  roots  are  perceived,  then  cut  it 
off  below  those  roots,  and  immediately  plant  the  suckers  in  a 
shady  border  for  a  year,  when  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
the  place  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

Br  Seed. — Some  species  do  not  propagate  readily  by  the 
ordinary  methods :  hence  it  is  necessary  to  allow  a  stem  or  two 
to  produce  seed  where  increase  is  desirable.  If  the  seed  ripens 
by  the  middle  of  July,  it  may  be  sown  immediately  in  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  the  parent  plant  delights  in.  The  seedlings  may  re- 
main in  the  seed-bed  till  spring,  and  may  then  be  planted  out  in 
nursery  lines  for  a  ser.son,  and  a'terwards  transplanted  to  their 
final  home ;  others  that  do  not  ripen  their  seed  till  later,  should 
have  the  seed  gathered,  dried,  and  kept  till  March  or  April,  and 
then  sown  in  beds,  and  when  strong  enough,  planted  out  and 
transplanted  as  directed  above  for  such  as  are  sown  in  the 
same  year. 

By  Cuttings  op  tiie  Flowee-stejb. — When  this  mode  is 
adopted  (and  it  is  applicable  to  such  plants  as  double  Scarlet 
Lychnis,  double  Rockets  of  sorts,  and  others),  it  is  better  to 
sacrifice  one  or  more  heads  of  flowers  just  as  they  are  coming 
into  bloom.  Such  stems  have  fresh  leaves  on  them  ;  cut  them 
into  pieces  about  2  inches  long,  divest  them  of  their  lower  leaves, 
and  then  prick  them  out  in  sand,  and  place  a  hand-glass  over 
them  shading  from  hot  sun  ;  they  root  readdy,  and  form  a  plant 
out  of  tho  top  joint  of  the  cutting.  Such  plants  require  plant- 
ing out  in  the  reserve  garden  for  a  season,  and  to  be  prevented 
from  flowering,  in  order  to  make  strong  blooming  plants  for  the 
border  the  second  year. 

By  Root-cuttlngs. — The  common  Mint  affords  an  example 
of  this  mode  of  propagation.  Such  plants  send  forth  under- 
ground runners,  and  these  runners  are  full  of  eyes  which,  when 
the  stolons  or  creeping  roots  are  cut  into  lengths,  start  up 
shoots  which  quickly  make  excellent  plants.  This  mode  may  be 
doneat  almost  any  time  of  the  year;  tut  the  best  time  is  about 
the  end  of  May,  because  then  the  young  plants  become  well 
established  before  winter.  Plant  the  cuttings  out  in  rows  in 
the  reserve  garden,  and  transplant  them  where  they  are  to  bloom 
the  spring  following. 


By  P  i  pings. — This  way  is  used  for  plants  that  have  jointed 
stems,  of  which  the  Pink  furnishes  us  with  an  example.  This 
mode  is  well  known  to  florists,  and  is  performed  thus  : — With  a 
sharp  knife  cut  off  as  many  pipings  as  may  be  required,  dress  off 
all  the  lower  leaves,  leaving  four  or  five  at  the  top.  Let  these 
be  left  entire,  and  then  plant  in  sand  under  a  hand-light  be- 
hind a  shady  wall  until  they  begin  to  grow ;  then  lift  off  the 
hand-light,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  rooted  plant  them  out 
in  a  nursery-bed  for  a  year,  allowing  no  flowers  to  be  produced  ; 
they  will  then  form  good  plants  to  transplant  where  they  are  to 
bloom. 

Selected  List. 
Arranged  according  to  the  time  of  flowering,  colour,  and  the 
height  they  attain  when  in  bloom. 

Febkcabt.  Yellow,  Orange— (continued.) 

jje(j_  Caltha  palustris  flore  pleno,  1  ft. 

Cyclamen  coum,  3  in. 

777,  ,7  c. 

Helleborus  niger,  9  in. 

Yellow. 


Eranthis  byemalis,  3  ia. 
March. 
Red,  Scarlet,  Crimson. 
Hepatica  americana  rubra,  G  ia. 
Cyclamen  europasum,  3  in. 

White. 
Hepatici  americana  alba,  G  in. 
Primula  vulgaris  flore  pleno,  4  in. 

Yellow,  Orange. 
Primula  vulgaris  flore  pleno,  4  in. 
Eranthis  sibiricus,  3  in. 
Ranunculus  ficaria  flore  pleno,  4  in 

Bine,  Purple. 
Hepatica  acutiloba,  6  in. 
angulosa,  6  in. 

April. 
Red,  Scarlet,  Crimson. 

Cyclamen  repandum,  4  in. 

neapolitnnum,  4  in. 

vernum,  4  in. 
Hepatica  triloba  rubra,  3  iu. 

flore  pleno,  3  in. 
Phlox  vcrna.  6  in. 
Silene  Schafftii,  6  in. 

White. 
Asphodelus  ramrsus 
Cornus  suecica,  6  in. 
Epimedium  grandinorum,  3  Ln. 

macranthum,  6  in. 
Hepatica  triloba  alba,  3  in. 
Mitella  dipliylla,  3  in. 

Yellow,  Orange. 
Iris  lutescens,  6  in. 

Blue,  Purple. 
Anemone  apennina,  G  in. 

Hallerii,  G  in. 

trifolia,  6  in. 
Aubrietia  purpurea,  3  in. 
Gentiana  utriculosa,  6  in. 
Hepatica  triloba,  G  in. 

flore  pleno,  6  in. 
Mat. 
lied,  Scarlet,  Crimson. 
Aquilegia  Skinneri,  1£  ft. 
Epimedium  diphyllum,  3  in. 
IMclytra  formosa,  G  in. 

spectabilis,  2  ft. 
Gnaphalium  dioicum,  3  in. 
Lilium  pomponium,  2  ft. 
Ononis  .pinosa,  1  ft. 
Preonia  Humei,  2  ft. 
Papaver  bract catum,  4  ft. 

pulcherrimum,  3  ft. 
Pulmonaria  virginici,  1  ft. 
Sedum  acaulc,  ;:  in. 

White. 
Ajuga  reptans  alba,  4  in. 
Anemone  alpina,  4  iu. 

l'ischeri,  3  in. 

nurcissifloi  a,  I  ft. 

pcnnsylvanico,  1  ft. 
Anthericum  Hiastrum,  1  ft. 
Arabia  alpina,  6  i 


Convallaria  aurea,  6  i 
Coronilla  minima,  3  in. 
Eriophyllum  c-.cspilnsum,  1  ft. 

oppositifolium,  li\  ft. 
Iris  bicolor,  1  ft. 
(Enothcra  gracilis,  1  ft. 
Potentilla  aurea,  3  in. 
Trollius  europa?us,  2  ft. 
americanus,  1  ft. 
asiaticus,  li  ft. 

Blue,  Purple. 
Ajuga  pyramidalis,  G  in. 

reptans,  G  in. 
Campannla  speciosa,  2  ft. 
Coionilla  elegans,  G  in. 
Gentiana  acaulis,  4  in. 
Lithospermum  purpureum,  1  ft. 
Pulmonaria  cccrulca,  2  ft. 
Pulsatilla  vernalis,  1  ft. 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  2  in. 
June. 
Red,  Scarlet,   Crimson. 
Agrostemma  coronaria  rubra,  1  ft. 
Aquilegia  formosa,  2  ft. 
Chclone  mexicana,  3  ft. 
Dianthus  alninus,  G  in. 

alpestns,  G  in. 
Lychnis    chaleedonica    flore  pleno 

4  ft. 
Lychnis  fulgens,  1£  ft. 
Monarda  didyma,  3  ft. 
Ononis  arborescens,  2  ft. 
Potentilla  Macnablana,  -  ft. 
Sedum  rosenm,  G  in. 
Veronica  caucasica,  1  It. 
Veleriana  dioica,  1  ft. 
777,  itv. 
Ac  nitum  album,  4  ft. 
Anemone  mnltifida,  1  ft. 

obtusiloba,  6  i  a. 
Astilbe  rivularis,  2  ft. 
Campanula  coronata,  1$  ft. 
Gypsophila  sibirica.  lj  ft. 
Hemerocallis  alba,  1  ft. 
Iberis  corifolia,  3  in. 
Iris  plicata,  2  ft. 
Lilium  candidum,  3  ft. 
variegatum.  :;  It. 
Lychnis  sibirica,  6  in. 

Sieboldii,  6  in. 
Oenothera  taraxacifolia,  6  in. 

speciosa,  1  it. 
Spirrea  palmata,  1\  It. 
Thalictrum  clavatuni,  2  ft. 
Yellow,  Orange. 
Asphodelus  luteus.  -r>  ft. 
Helianthus  grandifloras,  3  ft. 
Hemerocallis  flava,  3  ft. 
Linum  dahuricum,  1  ft. 
Lysimachia  capitata,  1  ft. 

thrysiflora,  11,  ft. 
Oenothera  glauea,  2  ft. 
Potentilla  Bruciana,  1  ft. 
Ranunculus  acris  flore  pleno,  2  ft. 
Tlulictrum  rtexuosura,  1  ft. 

Blue. 
Aconitum  Haileri,  4  ft. 

napellus,  5  ft. 
Aster  pulchellus,  1  ft. 
Calendrinia  speciosa,  3  in. 
Campanula  glomerata  flore    pleno, 
2ft. 


Campanula    glomerata    alba    flore     Delptinium  fovmosnm,  3  ft. 

pleno,  1J  ft.  Henderson!!,  3  ft. 

Iberis  sempervirens,  C  in.  grandinorum,  2  ft. 

Ins  florentina,  2  ft.  Fiuikia  grandiflora,  1  ft. 

Lychnis  dioica  alba,  1  ft.  Linum  grandinorum,  1  ft. 

viscaria  splendens,  1  ft.  Lupinus  polvphtllus,  3  ft. 

Ranunculus  aconitifulius,  2  ft.  Nordmannia  cordifolia,  1  ft. 

amplexicaulis,  1  ft.  Orobus  Jordoni,  1  ft. 
Yellow,  Orange.  tuberosus,  1  ft. 

Alyssum  saxatile,  9  in.  Phyteuma  campanulatum.  1.    I. 
Asphodelus  sibiricus,  2  ft.  couu\s-.im,G  in. 


Hoivh  11,  1S62.  ] 
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Blue — (continued.) 
Phyteuma  limoniifolium,  C 

Staticc  latifolia. 
nmbrosa. 

Slue  Purple. 
Aeonitum  maximum,  3  ft. 

speciosum,  3  ft. 
A.K-nusa  italics,  4  ft. 

Aster  amellue,  2  ft. 

Campanula  carpatica.  1  ft. 

persicifolia  maxima,  3 

pumila,3  in. 
Centanrea  purpurea,  2  ft. 
Delphinium  azurcum,  i  (r. 

Barlowii,  3  ft. 

Moorei,  2  ft. 

speciosum,  4  ft. 
Dracotjephaliun  palmatum,  li  ft. 


Dracocephalum  F.uyschianum,  1  ft 
Ericeron  pennsylvanica,  1  ft. 
GentUna  asc'.epiadea,  1  ft. 

Crociata,  6  in. 

macrophylla,  1  ft. 
Lupinus  nutkatensis,  2  ft. 
I'lyimniii  campanulltum,  1}  ft. 

orbiculare giganteum,  0  in. 
Statico  altaica,  1  ft. 

articulata,  6  in. 

binervosa,  1  ft. 


diclHUO 


,  G  in. 


seoparia,  1  ft. 
S:ruac;is  s;  eai^a. 
Veronica  orientals, 
Viola  suavis,  9  in. 
W'ahlenbcrgia  grant1  i 
(To  be  continued.)  X 


ft. 


HODGIN'S  BROAD-LEAFED  HOLLY. 

Me.  Fish  (see  page  3S9),  in  The  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
writing  of  the  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin,  says,  "We 
have  no  recollection  of  seeing  this  variety  before."  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  this  fine  evergreen  is  not  more  generally  known. 
Perhaps  the  dimensions  of  half  a  dozen  of  our  plants  may  be  in- 
teresting to  your  readers.  They  are  all  pyramidal  plants  on 
turf,  and  clothed  with  foliage  to  the  ground. 


The  above  are  a  few  selections  from  many  plants  we  have  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  here.  It  is  very  strange  this  variety 
should  be  so  little  known.  We  are  frequently  asked  which 
Holly  it  is.— William  Hill,  Keele  Gardens,  Staffordshire. 


wards?  The  trees  are  grown  in  a  conservatory.  There  is  no 
vinery  to  place  them  in  after  they  have  been  shifted.  How  can 
they  be  managed  in  the  conservatory  ? 

Flora  also  wishes  fur  some  hints  about  the  blooming  of  the 
Tr  "itlmm  Rose  in  beds.  Last  summer  they  were  all  leaf  instead 
of  ilower. 

[If  the  soil  was  really  so  bad  as  you  describe  and  full  of 
worms,  the  less  that  was  left  of  it  the  better.  You  do  not  say 
what  the  stale  of  the  roots  is  ;  but  if  well  done  with  sweet  fibry 
soil,  they  might  do  if  carefully  watered — that  is,  the  soil  not 
drenched  until  roots  were  working  in  it.  The  roots  will  suffer 
nothing  from  being  carefully  deprived  of  old  worm-filled  soil  if 
they  are  rightly  managed  afterwards.  Even  if  washed  of  all  soil 
whatever  it  may  be  in  the  favour  of  the  plants ;  and  if  allowed 
thus  to  absorb  for  ten  minutes,  the  plants  will  need  rnore  syring- 
ing of  the  head  than  waterings  at  the  root  for  a  week  or  two. 

We  have  answered  the  note  before  receiving  specimens  of  the 
leaves.  If  only  a  few  are  so  pala  they  will  get  over  it,  as  the 
leaves  are  a  good  size.  If  many  are  so  pale  it  shows  that  the 
roots  are  in  unhealthy  soil,  and  too  much  water  given  them  for 
the  heat.  Wiien  kept  cool  in  winter  the  soil  should  be  dryish. 
Iu  a  healthy  slute  we  would  expect  plants  to  shed  a  few  such 
leaves. 

If  the  Trentham  Rose  Geranium  makes  so  much  foliage,  give  it 
poorer  soil  or  plant  it  very  shallow  ;  and  if  that  is  not  enough, 
cut  the  roots.  With  us  it  blooms  splendidly  if  merely  planted. J 


PEACH  BLOSSOMS  FALLING. 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  Peach  blossoms  falling  off?  I 
planted  four  years  ago  Peach  trees  at  the  back  wall  of  a  large 
greenhouse,  35  feet  by  14  feet.  The  border  in  which  they  are 
planted  is  5  feet  in  width,  from  the  wall  to  the  return-Hue. 
The  border  is  made  up  of  the  best  material,  in  which  the  trees 
have  done  well,  having  fine  healthy  wood,  and  at  this  moment 
ere  covered  as  with  a  sheet  of  bloom.  Last  year  all  the  bloom 
fell  off  without  one  fruit  setting.  I  am  afraid  of  the  same 
failure  this  year.  There  is  a  table  stage  in  front  3  feet  high, 
but  the  plants  are  low,  and  I  think  do  not  interfere  with  the 
t  rees  on  the  wall. — Peach. 

[High  plants  on  the  stage  by  shading  would  prevent  the  wood 
hardening,  and  though  there  might  be  plenty  of  bloom  it  would 
not  be  perfect.  If  your  plants  are  low  this  would  not  be  the 
case  to   much  extent.     We  think  very  likely  the  border  was 


GAS  IK  HOT-WATER  PIPES. 

I  use  one  of  Monro's  boilers  for  heating  the  hot- water  pipes 
in  my  greenhouse.  A  three-inch  T-piece  supplies  two  four-inch 
flow-pipes,  and  there  are  two  returns,  one  either  side  of  the 
boiler.  I  have  been  much  troubled  with  air  in  the  pipes,  which 
though  let  out  at  taps  placed  on  purpose,  accumulates  so  rapidly 
when  the  fire  draws  keen,  that  in  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  will,  if  not  prevented,  boil  out, 
returning  through  the  supply-cistern  which  feeds  the  boiler  at 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  feet.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  I  have- 
had  a  three-eighlhs  pipe  tapped  into  one  of  the  flow-pipes 
running  up  2  feet  above  the  top  of  the  supply-cistern.  On 
turning  the  tap  at  the  top  of  this  pipe  last  night  to  let  the 
accumulated  air  out,  I  placed  a  taper  I  had  in  my  hand  to  the 
current  of  air  to  see  if  it  were  sufficiently  strong  to  blow  the 
light  out,  when  the  gas  (Hydrogen,  I  suppose)  ignited,  burning 
with  almost  a  pure  pale  blue  flame.  Are  the  iron  pipes  becoming 
oxygenised  ? — Junior. 

[It  is  quite  likely  that  the  pipes  may  become  oxygenised,  but 
without  more  proof  we  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  gases.  Why 
not  relieve  yourself  of  all  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  the  matter 
by  taking  your  taps  and  using  them  for  becfr-barrels,  and  take  a 
small  gas-pipe  right  outside  the  house,  and  leave  the  mouth 
open,  bending  it  clown  to  prevent  the  dust  getting  into  it  ? 

There  is  little  the  matter  with  the  Camellia  leaves  you 
enclosed.     They  may  have  had  a  scorching  when  the  points  of 


rather  dry  when  the  buds  dropped  last  year.     Examine  now 

and  see,  not  the  surface  merely,  but  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more. 

If  dry,  make  holes  and  water  at  about  a  temperature  of  70°,  but     the  leaves  were  damp.     The  simplest  shading  would   be   thin 

do  not  saturate ;  let  the  water  be  given  gradually,  a  little  at  a  !  calico  or  muslin  furnished  with  rings  to  hook  on  and  off  when 

time,  and  two  or  three  days  between  the  waterings.  A  saturating  '  desirable.] 

all  at  once,  if  dry  previously,  would  cause  the  very  effect  you  wish  j  

to  prevent.  Lastly,  if  all  the  border  is  right,  or  made  so,  to  make 

doubly  sure,  thin  out  the  blossoms  well  where  so  very  thick,        Hotbeds  without  Manure. — Dig,  first  of  all,  a  trench  10  feet 

give  a  little  air  every  day,  plenty  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and     long,  5  feet  wide,  and  20  inches  deep.     This  trench  forms  the 


as  an  average  keep  not  above  50°  at  night.] 


MANAGEMENT  OF  OLD  ORANGE  TREES. 

trentham  eose  geranium  not  blooming. 
In  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  August  13,  1S61, 
Flora  was  promised  further  information  about  the  management 
of  Orange  trees  in  boxes.  The  instructions  then  given  were 
followed  out.  As  much  of  the  old  mould  was  removed  as 
possible,  without  giving  a  general  shift,  and  new  soil  added. 
The  mould  taken  out  was  caked  and  full  of  worms,  but  the 
plants  do  not  look  better  for  the  good  soil ;  the  leaves  are 
colourless  and  shrivelled.  The  trees  are  old,  8  feet  high,  in 
circular  tubs  6  feet  in  circumference,  and  li  foot  high.  The  old 
tubs  being  rotten,  new  ones  have  been  made  of  the  same  height, 
but  7i  feet  in  circumference.  Is  this  the  proper  season  for  the  shift 
to  be  made  ?  and  what  degree  of  heat  will  they  require  after- 


bed  for  the  materials.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  raise  the  bed 
above  the  level  of  the  soil,  you  can,  with  some  stakes  and  old 
boards,  build  a  kind  of  box  wdiich  will  hold  it.  This  done,  we 
strivo  to  collect  together  on  the  spot  the  necessary  materials  to 
construct  the  bed  itself.  Procure,  first,  300  lbs.  to  500  lbs.  of 
straw,  or  of  old  hay  ;  or  it  may  be  of  litter,  or  of  well-dried  moss. 
Second,  11  to  If  bushels  of  powdered  quicklime.  Third,  1  lb. 
4  ozs.  muriatic  acid,  diluted  in  20  gallons  of  water.  Fourth, 
1{-  lb.  of  saltpetre,  dissolved  in  27  gallons  of  water.  Fifth,  a 
new  broom,  or  one  nearly  new.  Spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  a  layer  of  straw,  or  whatever  the  material  may  be,  about 
8  inches  or  10  inches  thick  ;  sprinkle  it  with  the  quicklime  ;  dip 
your  broom  into  the  vessel  containing  the  muriatic  acid  diluted 
with  water;  then  sprinkle  this  first  layer,  after  which  you 
must  make  a  second  one  of  the  same  thickness.  You  scatter 
upon  it  the  lime,  and  sprinkle  the  diluted  muriatic  acid  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  Make  at  last  a  third  layer  of 
straw,   of   less    thickness    than  the    first    two — say  i  inch's  o? 
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6  inches  only,  and  wet  it  with  the  water  in  which  you  have  dis- 
solved the  saltpetre;  hut  shake  up  the  bed  often,  and  pour  it 
upon  it,  bo  there  may  he  absorption  by  the  lime,  which  will 
evaporate  a  good  part  of  the  liquid  in  parting  with  its  heat. 
After  this  operation,  the  frame  can  be  placed  upon  the  bed,  a 
few  inches  of  earth  spread  inside,  and  as  soon  as  the  ext''e,ne 
heat  has  subsided,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  days,  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Beds  formed  in  this  way  will  maintain  their  heat 
from  four  to  six  weeks.— {Revue  Horticole.) 


LADY  DOWNE'S  GRAPE. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Thomson,  gardener  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith,  a  bunch  of  Lady  Downe's 
Grape  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  Been. 
It  measured  10  inches  from  the  shoulder  to  the  point,  and  had 
one  large  shoulder.  The  bunch  was  well  Bet  with  large,  round, 
jet-black  berries  beautifully  covered  with  bloom.  The  crop  has 
been  hanging  since  September  last,  and  the  fruit  is  now  as  plump 
and  fresh",  with  stalks  as  green  as  any  new  Grapes  poBsibly  could 
be.  The  fine  trace  of  muscat  flavour  is  quite  distinct ;  and 
altogether  this  bunch  is  almost  as  remarkable  an  instance  of 
skilful  gardening  as  the  Black  Hamburghs  ripened  on  the  1st  of 
January,  and  which  were  noticed  in  the  February  Number  of 
the  Florist  and  Pomotoijist  as  "the  most  masterly  example  of 
Vine-forcing  that  has  yet  come  under  our  notice." 

From  all  we  have  seen  of  Lady  Downe's  Grape,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
late  Grape  there  is  in  cultivation. 


CRACKING  OF  GRAPES. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  experiment  which  I  made  upon  the  Chasselas 
Musqu<5  variety  of  Grape  the  present  season  will  indicate  the 
remedy,  and  perhaps  serve  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  cracking 
to  which  this  variety  is  peculiarly  liable. 

About  the  15th  of  June,  after  the  berries  had  attained  their 
full  size,  and  before  they  had  commenced  to  colour,  each  bunch 
was  carefully  suspended  from  the  trellis  wires,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  stem  as  far  as  possible  of  its  weight ;  then,  with  a  sharp, 
thin-bladed  knife,  an  incision  was  made  in  the  stem,  with  a 
sloping,  upward  cut,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  to  the  depth  of  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  stem. 
This  checked  the  exuberant  flow  of  sap  to  the  fruit ;  the  berries 
ripened  perfectly,  and  hung  upon  the  Tines,  plump  and  sound, 
until  the  15th  of  November. 

This  delicious  Grape,  which  has  no  superior  in  flavour,  has 
been  banished  from  most  vineries  on  account  of  its  almost  uni- 
versal tendency  to  crack.  When  the  Vine  is  grown  in  an  mside 
border,  and  the  watering  judiciously  managed,  this  may  be  some- 
times prevented,  although  it  not  unfrequently  cracks  even  when 
grown  in  pots.  It  would  seem  that  the  sap  in  this  variety  flows 
with  unusual  freedom,  and  with  undue  determination  to  the 
fruit ;  the  skiu  being  thin,  cracking  and  bursting  of  the  berry 
necessarily  follow. 

For  its'earliness,  abundant  bearing,  and  high  musky  flavour, 
this  variety  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  vinery,  and  well  repays 
the  small  amount  of  'time  and  care  required  to  insure  a  perfect 
crop.  It  is  called  bv  the  English  Joslyn's  St.  Albans,  and  in 
America,  Muscat  Blanc  Hatif.— James  Matheson  —  {American 
Gardener's  Monthly.) 


NEW  BOOK. 

Imperial  Libeakt  Atlas.*— The  first  part  of  this  work  is 
just  published,  and  the  portion  of  England,  the  France,  and  the 
Switzerland  comprised  in  it  are  excellent.  The  maps  include  all 
the  new  lines  of  railway ;  and  being  fully  coloured,  greatly  facilitate 
reference  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  boundaries  of  each 
county,  department,  and  province  can  be  appreciated.  They 
are  on  imperial  folio  sheets  of  drawing-paper,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  form  a  very  handsome  volume.  They  are  prepared 
with  great  attention  to  accuracy. 

«  Philips'  Imperial  Library  Atlas  of  the  World,  fc.  By  J.  Bartholo- 
mew, F.R.G.S.,  ami  W.  Hnghes,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.     London:  G.  Philip  &  Son, 


GARDENING  IN  BURMAH. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Tavoy,  Tenasserim  Provinces  :— 
"  Preventions  against  frost  are  here  unnecessary,  but  we  have  as 
much  to  guard  against  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  Ibis 
luminarv  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  or  it  would  as  surely  destroy  vegetation  here  as  frost  would 
do  in  England.  I  am,  of  course,  only  speaking  of  plants  in  re- 
duced into  this  country,  and  forced  into  life  and  activity  when 
other  vegetation  is  in  a  dormant  condition.  M  e  can  only  grow 
English  vegetables  in  the  dry  season  —  November,  December, 
and  JanuaiT  ;  and  at  this  time  all  the  leaves  in  the  jungle  are 
falling,  and'the  trees  are  quite  bare  until  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  the  monsoon  commences. 

"  I  have  begun  to  raise  a  few  things  under  my  house  ready  to 
put  out  as  soon  as  the  monsoon  has  abated— such  as  Beetroot, 
Turnip-rooted  Cabbage  (a  delicious  vegetable),  Cauliflower,  &c. 
I  get  these  plants  about  8  inches  or  10  inches  from  the  ground, 
then  put  them  out,  as  they  can  then  stand  a  good  storm  of  rain, 
which  're  generally  have  with  thunder  at  the  termination  of  the 
monsoon.  I  have  adopted  a  novel  plan  of  growing  these  plants. 
I  have  a  strong  plank  with  four  small  wooden  wheels  running 
upon  two  pieces  of  timber,  so  that  lean  push  it  into  or  near  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  then  at  night,  or  when  it  rams,  I  can 
pull  it  under  the  house.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  common  packing- 
cases  cut  down,  and  they  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  By 
adopting  this  plan  I  procure  things  a  month  earlier  than  my 
friends  in  Moulmein.  I  have  Asparagus  now  growing  well  in  my 
garden,  and  intend  trying  Rhubarb  and  other  things,  many  of 
which  have  never  been  seen  in  Burmah.  Have  you  seen  the 
Celeriac  ?  It  is  the  German  Celery,  and  is  boiled  like  Beetroot, 
and  eaten  with  salad.  Its  advantage  is  that  it  is  much  more 
wholesome  than  Celery  eaten  in  the  raw  state.  _ 

«I  am  now  a  member  of  the  Hort.-Agricultural  Society  in 
Calcutta,  and  procure  almost  all  kinds  of  seeds  of  the  finest 
description,  especially  vegetable.  Many  thanks  for  the  seeds  you 
sent  me.  I  should  be  glad  of  some  first-rate  Fuchsia  seed,  or  the 
seed  of  Myrtle.  I  think  I  have  almost  everything  else  I  require. 
I  am  now  growing  a  new  kind  of  D.anthus  Roses,  Statice, 
Gloxinias,  P?cotee,  Cineraria,  &e.-indeed,  I  find 1  I  car ,  grow 
almost  everything  1  wish,  although  I  had  doubted  if  I  should 
succeed  with  many  things  which  grow  as  well  or  better  here 

th''Y  ha^eSsuneceeded  in  budding  Roses  almost  beyond  belief. 
Some  buds  were  put  in  about  six  weeks  since,  the  same  buds 
are  now  shoots  18  inches  in  length!  and  wi  1  soon  be  m  full 
bloom  I  much  regret  not  having  any  Fuchsias  :  although  1 
have  sown  seed  repeatedly  not  one  has  come  up.  I  received 
some  excellent  seeds  from  London,  and  amongst  them  some 
Fuchsias,  but  not  one  came  up.  Some  seeds  of  F  ulgens .would 
be  thankfully  accepted,  or  of  any  other  good  kind  By  the  last 
mail  I  sent  /sketch  of  my  house,  so  that  you  w.ll  understand 
better  how  I  can  grow  my  plants,  as  I  say  under  the  house. 
This  style  of  budding  is  most  convenient  in  this  country,  form- 
ing a  promenande  in  the  wet  weather,  and  is  the  coolest  in  the 
hot  season.  -Tavoy,  Tenasserim  Provinces,  Burmah,  J*g**t 
15th,  1861." 


THE  VERBENA. 

A  familt  so  numerous  as  the  one  intended  to  be  treated  of, 
and  which  plays  so  extensive  a  part  in  the  flower-garden  de- 
coration, may   very  justly  be    entitled  to   a    separate   chapter 

specially  as  its  cultivation  is,  perhaps,  more  widely -carried out 
than  that  of  any  other  species  of  plant  now  used  in  the  parte m», 
and  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  propagators  have  indue- 
triously  tried  to  supply  us  with  an  infinite  variety  of  tints,  aU 
more  or  less  good,  so  that  the  public  taste  has  become  very 
fastidious ;  and  after  trying  and  rejecting  many  new  kinds  of  a 
merit  that  would  have  commanded  great  attention  and  a  good 
price  twenty-five  years  ago,  they  have  in  some  instances  fallen 
back  again  on  old  but  discarded  favourites.  But  as  this  the 
age  for  seedlings,  and  new  varieties  when  really  good  seldom 
Z  o  melt  tlfeir  deserts,  we  now  and  then  meet  with  one 
which  retains  a  good  place  in  public  opinion  for  perhaps  a  dozen 
years.  Very  many  are  lost  sight  of  in  less  than  the  half  of  that 
Lie;  and  some  encountering  a  snow  storm  from  some .exalted 
power  on  their  entrance  into  public  1.  e,  ™ely  ever  r> se  above 

he  misfortune.  But  the  endless  varieties  that  take  their  place 
puzzle  all  but  the  ardent  cultivator  who  follows  up  the  . en  of 
new  kinds  which    year   after  year   are   offered   to   his   notice. 
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Leaving,  however,  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  us  see  in  what 
light  the  Verbena  was  held  years  ago,  when  its  varieties  were 
limited  to  some  three  or  four. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  parents  of  the  present  extended 
group  of  bedding  Verbenas  commenced  about  1830.  V.  cha- 
mn?drifolia  or  V.  melindres  (for  I  believe  they  were  identical) 
being  the  first  of  the  family,  and  for  some  years  was  kept  as  a 
choice  greenhouse  plant  tied  up  to  a  stick,  and  now  and  then 
favouring  us  witli  a  truss  of  flowers  of  a  more  brilliant  scarlet 
than  anything  with  which  we  were  then  acquainted.  The 
only  regret  being,  that  the  habit  of  the  plant  did  not  conform  to 
a  better  shape,  the  method  of  training  at  that  time  being  in  a 
great  measure  confined  to  upright  tying.  By-and-by,  however, 
it  was  tried  out  of  doors  in  a  favoured  place,  and  I  well  re- 
member the  delight  it  caused  in  a  flower-border  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  mansion,  whose  owner  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  The  summer  being  a  fine  one,  it  bloomed 
as  well  as  I  have  ever  seen  Verbenas  do  since,  and  after  sup- 
plying innumerable  cuttings  to  the  gardener  of  its  worthy 
owner,  as  well  as  to  many  friends,  it  was  thought  worthy  of  a 
covering,  and  a  low  glass  frame  was  made  to  fit  the  place  it 
occupied,  and  placed  over  it  before  frost  set  in  ;  and  though  the 
situation  was  one  where  severe  frosts  generally  occurred,  it  lived 
the  winter  and  flowered  early  the  ensuing  season,  and  its  adapta- 
bility for  flower  garden  purposes  was  thus  established.  This 
was  to  the  best  of  my  belief  sometime  about  1837;  and  about  the 
same  time,  or  before  that,  Verbena  pulchella,  another  useful 
kind  (and  one  which  I  use  to  a  greater  extent  now  than  any 
other,  except  V.  Purple  King)  was  added  to  our  lists.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  this  one,  or  V.  incisa,  a  pink-flowered 
variety,  came  into  notice  first,  but  these  two,  with  V.  venosa, 
became  pretty  plentiful  before  1810,  at  which  time  V.  teucrioides, 
a  white  sweet-scented  variety  of  strong  growth,  came  before  us 
with  a  high  sounding  name;  and  as  a  year  or  two  before  that  we 
were  fnvoured  with  a  crimson  variety  of  neat  habit,  called 
Tweediana,  we  became  possessed  of  almost  all  the  tints  we 
thought  could  be  had  in  Verbena.  And  although  we  had  several 
additions  the  next  few  years,  [  do  not  think  we  had  any  really 
useful  good  kinds  until  184-5,  when  V.  Emma  again  attracted 
attention  to  the  Verbena,  and  the  mixture  varieties  were  again 
called  into  requisition,  improved  and  sought  after  with  an 
avidity  which  continued  some  years,  but  latterly  has  subsided 
into  a  more  steady  demand  for  kinds  possessing  distinct  qualifi- 
cations fitting  them  for  bedding  purposes. 

Now,  in  the  above  historical  notes  on  the  Verbena,  I  by  no 
means  affirm  that  the  dates  given  were  the  first  at  which  the 
kinds  mentioned  were  known  :  on  the  contrary,  they  might  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  favoured  few  a  year  or  two  before  that. 
Neither  do  I  assert  these  to  be  the  only  kinds  then  known,  but 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  leaders  in  the  way.  One  of  the 
most  popular  kinds  about  1S45  being  V.  Charlwoodii,  followed 
by  V.  atro-sanguiuea,  which  if  still  in  existence  is  far  from  being 
a  despicable  one  now.  A  pink  under  the  name  of  Beauty 
Supreme,  retained  a  place  for  many  years,  and  I  believe  the 
*'  White  Perfection  "  of  the  present  day  to  be  more  than  a  dozen 
years  old.  But  I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  up  the  advent  of 
new  varieties  after  1845,  or  rather  after  V.  Emma  became 
common,  for  the  name  would  be  legion  ;  rather  let  me  point  out 
some  remarks  to  the  uninitiated  in  the  way  of  selecting  from  the 
formidable  lists  we  now  have  the  kinds  best  suited  to  adorn  the 
flower  garden. 

It  is  needless  here  to  say  that  the  requirements  of  the  times 
have  called  into  existence  a  greater  number  of  kinds,  and  a 
greater  diversity  of  tints  of  colouring  into  the  Verbena  family 
than  into  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  Dahlia 
alone  excepted — from  white  through  all  the  gradations  of  pink, 
rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  maroon,  to  nearly  a  black,  with  some 
also  approaching  blue  and  purple  ;  and  a  clear  bright  blue  will, 
perhaps,  be  forthcoming  Borne  day,  certainly  we  have  not  got  it 
yet.  Yellow,  unless  bright  and  clear,  seems  not  so  desirable, 
although  I  hear  of  inquiries  made  that  way,  and  last  spring  I 
had  one  sent  me  under  the  name  of  "  Welcome,"  said  to  possess 
that  colour,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  sport 
from  pulchella,  and  a  very  indifferent  one,  too — less  of  a  yellow 
than  many  Roses  and  Carnations  that  have  been  called  by  that 
name.  A  much  better  yellow  Verbena  existed  at  least  eighteen 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  sulphurea,  but  it  was  not  of  much 
account,  and  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  the  belief  that  a 
yellow  Verbena  can  be  much  of  an  acquisition,  while  a  blue  of 
the  same  colour  as  Salvia  patens  would  be  a  boon.     However, 


setting  aside  these  ideal  wants,  let  us  see  which  are  the  most 
useful  amongst  those  we  possess,  and  which  kinds  we  ought  to 
dispense  with. 

Notwithstanding  the  relationship  existing  between  the  florist 
and  the  extensive  ilower-gardener,  there  are  times  in  which  their 
views  differ  widely,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Verbena  this  is  very 
often  the  case.  The  florist  or  exhibitor  of  Verbenas  at  a  show 
Wi.nts  a  large  truss  of  bloom,  each  individual  plant  being  also 
large  and  bold,  and  very  often  with  an  eye  differing  in  colour 
from  the  limb  of  the  corolla  ;  the  whole  to  present  a  sort  of 
Mushroom-headed  outline,  bo  that  five  or  six  such  trusses  may 
make  a  good-sized  bunch  capable  of  being  examined  closely,  and 
their  marking,  or  cloudings,  if  they  be  required  to  have  such, 
may  be  seen  to  every  advantage.  The  plant  which  produces 
these  blooms  may  be  as  unmanageable  as  Couch  Grass  for  any- 
thing the  florist  cares,  so  long  as  it  produces  blooms  of  the  kind 
that  will  tell  at  a  show.  Now,  this  is  widely  different  from  the 
requirements  of  the  flower-gardener  who  has  studied  the  effect 
of  Verbenas  of  various  kinds  in  the  flower  garden,  and  the 
number  of  varieties  approaching  that  standard  of  his  wants  is 
much  less  than  many  suppose— in  fact,  I  confess  that  amongst 
some  sixty  or  more  named  kinds,  I  have  only  two  or  three  that 
approach  what  I  want  a  Verbena  to  be  in  the  flower  garden. 
This,  however,  I  will  explain. 

It  being  generally  admitted  that  flower-beds  are  seldom  im- 
mediately under  the  eye  of  the  spectator — more  often  they  are 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  yards  from  him  :  consequently  the  flower, 
if  composed  of  two  distinct  tints,  becomes  blended  in  one  inter- 
mediate one,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  pleasing  enough, 
but  in  a  general  way  is  the  reverse,  two  bright  colours  neu- 
tralising each  other,  and  producing  an  uninteresting  mixture  dif- 
fering widely  from  each.  An  example  of  this  is  recorded  in  a 
Number  of  this  Journal,  where  a  correspondent  complains  of  a 
bouquet  being  found  fault  with  that  was  composed  of  exactly 
the  same  colours  as  were  admired  in  a  bed  at  Kew  Gardens — ■ 
Verbena  Purple  King  as  a  centre,  edged  with  Geranium  Flower 
of  the  Day.  The  complainant,  making  the  bouquet  of  the 
flowers  of  both,  was  censured  for  doing  so,  while  the  bedwas 
admired.  A  very  little  consideration  would  tell  how  this  is 
accounted  for — the  flowers  of  the  Geranium  blended  with  then- 
own  leaves,  and  formed  that  pleasing  tint  or  mixture  which  the 
flowers  in  the  bouquet  could  not  do  alone  :  hence  the  objection 
to  it.  Now,  the  effect  produced  by  a  striped,  clouded,  lemon- 
eyed  or  white-eyed  Verbena  with  the  colouring  of  its  other  parts, 
is  just  such  a  mixture  as  the  two  colours  would  make  when 
mingled  together,  and  is  often  far  from  what  is  wanted  or  sought 
for.  On  the  contrary,  clear  and  distinct  colours  are  preferable, 
and  not  such  as  require  to  be  handled  to  be  admired. 

I  regret  my  acquaintance  with  the  latest  varieties  is  not  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  enable  me  to  give  many  examples  ;  for  of 
late  years  I  have  planted  Geraniums  more  extensively  than  Ver- 
benas, where  Scarlet  and  the  other  colours  that  Geraniums 
represented  could  be  made  to  do,  and  the  result  of  the  present 
season's  experience  has  rather  confirmed  me  than  otherwise  in  the 
superiority  of  the  Geranium  for  the  many  purposes  of  flower-gnr- 
dening.  In  saying  this  I  expect  some  one  will  be  exclaiming, 
"  Look  at  the  gorgeous  mas  s  of  bloom  in  so  and  so  beds  in  August 
last."  This  I  freely  grant ;  but  look  at  those  same  beds  at  the  end 
of  September  if  they  be  in  the  south-eastern  counties  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion, and  have  not  been  supplied  with  water.  Even  with  all  this 
assistance  they  would  be  inferior  to  the  Geranium  at  the  time  I 
mention,  although  the  latter  received  no  assistance  whatever 
beyond,  perhaps,  the  very  simple  process  of  picking  off  a  few 
dead  flower-stems.  Some  will  also  be  saying  that  I  may  per- 
haps not  possess  the  good  varieties  of  Scarlet  Verbena.  This, 
posBibly,  may  be  so ;  for  I  have  not  yet  met  with  one  that  meets 
the  requirements  I  expect  of  it,  although  such  kinds  as  Robin- 
son's Defiance,  Mrs.  Woodroffe,  Vulcan  Superb,  King  of  Scarlets, 
Miss  Trotter,  and  other  kinds  that  way,  have  passed  through 
my  hands.  I  may  doubtless  be  called  fastidious,  and  in  some 
other  colours  am  still  more  so  than  in  Scarlets ;  still  there  are 
Verbenas  that  I  admire,  and  I  trust  similar  ones  will  be  forth- 
coming some  day  in  the  Scarlet  way. 

Of  all  the  Verbenas  I  have  seen,  there  are  none  that  come  so 
near  my  idea  of  perfection  as  Verbena  Purple  King.  An  upright 
and  not  a  rambling  grower,  it  confines  itself  without  mechanical 
aid  to  the  spot  allotted  for  it,  and  whether  in  a  bed  or  in  a  line, 
edging  or  stripe,  requires  but  very  little  after-care  when  once 
planted  and  started  into  growth.  The  flowers  of  a  good  blueish- 
purple  and  a  Bmall  dark  eye,  not  a  staring  white  one,  present  as 
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a  whole  an  excellent  and  useful  colour,  which  we  do  not  possess 
in  anything  else.  True,  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  brighten  and 
improve  this  colour,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  ;  but  I  am 
satisfied  with  it  until  this  is  done.  And  as  the  limb  or  petal  of 
it  is  more  robust  than  some,  it  stands  longer  than  most  kinds, 
and  does  not  so  soon  burn,  bleach,  or  flag  with  the  sun  as  some 
kinds  do,  especially  those  of  the  mulberry,  maroon,  or  crimson 
class — most  of  which  fade  very  fast  under  such  a  sun  as  we  had 
last  August.  I  hope  some  extensive  Verbena-growers  took  note 
of  which  kinds  comported  themselves  best  under  such  an  ordeal, 
and  will  favour  the  readers  of  The  Journal  of  HoBTicrLTURE 
with  the  result  of  their  experience.  My  own,  I  confess,  has  suffered 
Bome  change  in  that  respect,  as  a  plum-coloured  variety  called 
Ariosto,  which  I  have  grown  and  admired  for  some  years,  suc- 
cumbed Badly  to  the  sun,  and  presented  anything  but  a  lively 
appearance. 

Burning  with  the  sun  is  not  an  evil  confined  to  the  class  of 
dark-coloured  Verbenas.  Scarlets  are  likewise  affected  that  way, 
though  much  less  so  than  the  msroon  ;  there  being  something 
in  the  colour  rendering  the  latter  more  susceptible  to  injury  than 
the  former.  The  paler  kinds  stand  better,  and  pale  blue  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  any  ;  but  it  is  pitiable  to  see  the  outer  edges  of 
flowers  like  that  of  Lord  Elgin  fade  or  bleach  into  much  the 
same  colour  as  that  of  the  eye ;  and  all  dark-coloured  ones  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  are  liable  to  this,  and  I  fear  it  cannot  well 
be  avoided.  Greater  substance  of  petal  may,  perhaps,  withstand 
it  longer,  as  the  leathery  form  that  florists  called  into  their 
service  in  the  Pansy  enabled  that  flower  to  withstand  wind  and 
weather  better  than  before,  although  the  constitutional  vigour  of 
the  plant  was  thereby  impaired.  Verbenas,  I  hope,  may  be 
likewise  improved  in  texture  of  flower,  and  are  more  likely  to  be 
so  if  the  anxiety  to  have  large  pips  and  trusses  be  abandoned. 

Having  already  stated  that  my  second  favourite  Verbena  is 
the  old  cut-leaved  species  called  pulchella,  which  has  been 
discarded  in  many  places,  but  which  I  am  glad  to  own  as  one  of 
the  most  useful.  I  have  two  varieties  of  it— one  having  a  darker 
hue  than  the  other,  but  both  approaching  the  lavender  blue  of 
the  original.  No  variety  that  I  am  aware  of  covers  a  bed  more 
speedily  ;  and  although  its  trusses  are  small  compared  with 
that  of  others,  it  compensates  for  that  by  the  abundance  of 
them.  It  looks  best  when  seen  at  a  distance  of  50  yards  or 
more,  and  no  Verbena  that  I  am  acquainted  with  presents  such 
a  mass  of  colouring,  and  of  a  hue  we  have  not  many  good 
examples  of.  The  striped  variety  V.  Imp<;ratrice  Elizabeth  is 
a  useful  kind  for  planting  close  to  a  window  ;  but  at  a  very  short 
distance  its  otherwise  beautiful  stripes  become  mixed  and  eon- 
fused. 

Having  in  some  measure  stated  my  dislikes  in  Verbenas,  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  I  want  in  this  extensive 
family.  First  of  all,  I  want  a  good  bright  scarlet  Verbena, 
with  the  eye  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  flower,  habit 
much  the  same  as  Verbena  Purple  King,  and  a  constant  bloomer. 
I  do  not  dislike  a  small  dark  eye  in  a  Scarlet,  it  gives  greater 
depth  of  colouring,  but  large  white  or  lemon  eyes  are  objection- 
able. I  also  want  a  good  dwarf  Scarlet  of  the  pulchella  habit, 
the  colour  as  vivid  as  the  brighter  Scarlet  we  now  have.  This 
dwarf  one  and  the  upright  one  would  suffice  in  that  colour.  I 
also  want  a  clear  bright  blue — not  a  dark  dull  blue  or  purple 
neutralised  with  a  white  eye,  presenting  a  sort  of  grey  colour, 
but  a  clear  blue  like  that  of  Salvia  patens  or  some  Campanula. 
A  medium  spreading  habit  would  do  for  this ;  but  if  an  upright 
one  eould  be  had  so  much  the  better — Blue  Bonnet  was  a  sort  of 
example  this  way,  but  it  wanted  improving.  I  have  before 
stated  that  I  would  like  to  see  greater  substance  thrown  into  the 
petals  of  the  maroon-tinted  ones,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand the  sun  ;  habit  here  may  also  add  improvement,  and  the 
other  colours  might  also  receive  a  helping  hand  in  the  some 
way.  White  Verbenas  I  have  little  regard  for,  as  we  have  such 
an  abundance  of  variegated  plants  all  in  some  degree  more  in- 
teresting than  the  Verbena,  that  a  white  one  is  hardly  needed 
except  for  variety. 

It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  the  culture  or  propagation  of 
this  class  of  plants,  since  so  many  papers  bearing  on  this  matter 
have  issued  from  the  pens  of  Messrs.  Fish  and  Beaton.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  most  difficult  matter  seems  to  be  to  save  as  many 
plants  through  the  winter  as  will  suffice  for  a  good  batch  of 
cuttings  in  the  spring.  Some  of  the  varieties  being  so  subject  to 
mildew,  the  white  ones  especially  being  liable  to  this  malady, 
which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  prevent,  but  I  believe  is  often 
considerably  encouraged  by  a  too  close  and  warm  atmosphere, 


for  the  Verbena  is  much  more  hardy  than  is  generally  supposed, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  kept  plants  in  a  healthy  state  in  a  cold  pit 
covered  only  by  a  single  mat  over  a  light,  and  that  only  in  the 
coldest  weather.  The  plants  being  in  the  ground  and  not  in 
pots,  this  method,  however,  does  not  furnish  bo  many  spring 
cuttings  as  when  ttie  plants  are  more  portable  and  can  be  placed 
in  warmer  quarters  ;  but  it  is  a  very  convenient  way  to  those 
having  no  better  way  of  keepir.g  them.  As  this  and  other 
subjects  connected  therewith  probably  may  be  treated  of  here- 
after, I  will  add  no  more  on  that  head,  but  again  invite  the  aid  of 
raisers  of  new  varieties  to  try  what  can  be  done  in  supplying 
kinds  better  adapted  to  the  flower  garden  than  those  we  now 
posses;,  and  leave  the  florist  to  contemplate  his  rambling  plants 
with  their  large  trusses  wide  apart  to  his  heart's  content.  I  would 
also  present  him  with  all  the  fancy  kinds,  both  clouded,  white- 
eyed,  and  striped,  and  let  me  have  a  few  simple  but  compact 
flowers  growing  on  plants  of  compact  habit,  with  constitution 
proof,  if  possible,  against  mildew  in  winter,  and  the  flower  of 
substance  enough  to  withstand  the  hot  sun  of  the  dog  days,  and 
Borne  half-dozen  kinds  possessing  all  these  qualities  are  all  I  want. 

J.  Robson". 


BANKSIAN  EOSE  INJTJEED  BY  THE  FEOST. 

My  Banksian  Rose,  covering  the  south  front  of  the  house, 
30  feet  high,  was  greatly  damaged  by  the  severe  winter  of 
1860-61,  and  most  of  it  died  off  during  last  summer  ;  parts  of  it 
are  alive  and  the  main  trunk  threw  out  young  shoots  about 
8  feet  from  tie  ground.  Please  tell  me  how  to  treat  it. 
Should  I  now  cut  out  all  the  dead  parts  ? — B. 

[About  the  middle  of  April  prune  out  all  the  dead  wood,, 
cutting  to  sound  fresh  parts.  After  that,  nail  hi  the  young  wood 
of  last  summer  at  full  length;  and,  if  the  young  shoots  seem  too 
crowded  in  any  part,  thin  them  by  cutting  them  clean  off. 
Then,  as  you  do  not  mind  flowers  so  much  this  season  as  the 
filling-up  of  where  the  old  parts  died,  the  strongest  of  the 
young  shoots  of  last  year  that  are  within  6  feet  of  the  bottom 
may  be  cut  back  one-half  or  one-third  their  lengths,  in  order  to 
get  sufficient  wood  to  cover  the  wall ;  and,  having  them  first  in 
the  proper  places  you  will  see  exactly  where  young  wood  is 
most  wanted,  and  you  will  cut  in  accordingly.] 


STEIPED   BOEDEES— BOX   EDGING. 

In  No.  47  there  are  two  subjects  treated  of — viz.,  "  One-sided 
Striped  Borders,"  and  "Bos-edging,"  on  which,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  would  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  a  practical  hint 
in  regard  to  each  subject ;  and  as  my  plan,  is  both  cheap  and 
most  effective,  I  cannot  but  hope  it  will  prove  acceptable  to 
many  of  your  readers. 

A  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden  here  abuts  on  the  shrubberies 
and  walks,  whilst  an  Oak-wood  opens  thereon,  and  a  broad 
walk  skirts  this  latter,  the  said  kitchen  garden  being  on  the 
other  side.  Now,  a  few  years  ago,  Colonel  Austen  erected 
along  all  this  exposed  kitchen-garden  boundary,  which  forms 
a  curve,  a  very  light  five-barred  iron  espalier,  composed  of 
hurdles,  51-  feet  long  and  5J  feet  high,  each  with  an  upright 
bar  midway,  extending  in  the  aggregate  and  continuously 
about  70  yards  ;  and  as  every  one  admires  the  residt  of  the 
flower-fence  and  border,  I  will  describe  how  both  are  furnished- 
Opposite  to  each  hurdle  subdivision  of  2i  feet,  there  is  planted 
a  dwarf  Geant  des  Batailles  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  the  whole 
length  of  the  border,  and  to  each  hurdle  of  5i  feet  long  is 
trained  also  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  the  Chenedole,  whose 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  profuse  blooming  harmonise  well  with 
the  Rose  ribbon  on  the  border  below  it,  and  in  June  and  July 
the  effect  is  truly  glorious.  The  fence  is  kept  gay  till  the 
beginning  of  November  by  Sweet  Peas  and  Tropwoluin  canari- 
ense — the  one  sown  on  the  border  side  of  the  fence,  and  the 
other  on  the  side  facing  the  kitchen  garden,  the  whole  of  which 
it  thus  screens  from  view  with  massive  gorgeousness.  The  five- 
foot- wide  border  itself  is  laid  out  thus  : — all  along  its  outer 
edge,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  Box-edging,  runs  a  row  of 
Polyanthuses  and  Sweet  Williams,  both  of  the  crimson  shades, 
planted  alternately  a  foot  apart,  and  they  succeed  each  other 
well  on  this  loamy  soil,  being  followed  late  in  the  summer  by  a 
ribbon  of  bloom  running  along  the  whole  border,  produced  by 
Campanulas  at  2  feet  apart  from  end  to  end  thereof,  all  of  one 
sort— the  darkest  blue.     Now,  this  is  a  cheap,  and  at  the  same- 
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time  a  most  showy  border-and-fence  garniture,  and  I  can  assure 
your  readers  that  they  may  feel  confident  that  I  am  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  on  floral  effect)  when  I  tell  them  that  1  have 
lived  as  under  gardener  botli  at  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  and  at 
Lord  Tredegar's.  The  iron  fence  itself  (flexible),  and  made  by 
a  Chichester  ironmonger  for  .€5  in  all,  is  kept  bright  and  black 
by  a  coat  of  patent  asphalted  tar  mixture  every  two  years. 

As  regards  the  Box-edging  here,  I  never  saw  any  more  effective 
and  even,  and  I  find  that  my  predecessor  here  Boxed  the 
whole  1600  yards  thus  : — A  neighbour  gave  Colonel  Austen 
three  barrowfuls  of  old  Box  over  a  foot  high,  the  upper  6  inches 
of  this  were  chopped  off,  and  the  head  trimmed  and  pressed  into 
a  trench  made  by  a  spade  all  round  the  garden,  kitchen  and 
Dutch  flower-parterres  alike,  in  the  month  of  October,  just 
before  the  rains  set  in,  which  being  warm  and  fhe  ground 
also  at  that  time,  favoured  its  establishment  most  effectually; 
indeed,  no  failure  occurred,  and  now  being  kept  about  3.V  inches 
high  and  well  trimmed,  such  of  your  readers  as  admire  this 
most  beautiful  of  edgings,  would  envy  this  one  here. — T.  Vickaky, 
The  Pavilion,  Aldtoick. 


THE  MANETTI  ROSE  STOCK. 

These  is  to  a  certain  extent  such  a  want  of  accuracy  in  your 
answers  to  correspondents,  page  -145,  about  this  stock,  so  un- 
usual in  your  columns,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  notice  the  subject. 

First  let  us  talk  about  "  suckers,"  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  not  hitherto  distinguished  by  proper  names ;  so  we  will 
call  them  stem-suckers  and  root-suckers — the  former  springing 
from  the  stem  below  the  bud  or  graft,  the  latter  from  the  roots, 
often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  tree.  The  Dog  Rose  is  liable 
to  both  these  evil  habits ;  the  Manetti  Rose,  as  far  as  my 
experience  has  gone,  to  the  former  only,  although  one  would 
suppose  from  what  you  say  about  never  being  "free  from  Manetti 
suckers  as  long  as  you  live,"  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  and 
that  it  suckers  like  Raspberries.  The  writer  of  such  words  must 
cultivate  a  most  peculiar  soil,  for  I  have  seen  the  Manetti  Rose 
growing  in  all  descriptions  of  soils,  from  a  blowing  seaside  sand 
to  a  stiff  clay  for  many,  many  years,  and  never  saw  it  make  root- 
suckers.  I  have  a  plantation  of  Manetti  Roses  used  for  propa- 
gation ;  the  "  stools  "  arc  3  feet  apart  row  from  row,  and  fifteen 
years  old — not  a  root-sucker  is  to  be  seen.  Dog  Rose  "  stools  " 
under  similar  treatment  would  long  ago  have  formed  an  im- 
penetrable thicket  of  brambles,  formed  by  root-suekers. 

Your  readers  may  pick  out,  or  cut  out,  the  buds  of  the  cut- 
tings as  advised.  They  will  find  it  avail  but  little  if  they  are 
unwise  enough  to  graft  or  bud  a  weak-growing  variety  on  the 
Manetti  stock,  for  it  is  not  one  bud  but  a  cluster  of  buds  (the 
germs  of  which  nearly  surround  the  bud  picked  out),  which  at 
once  start  into  life,  if  the  sort  budded  has  not  vigour  enough  to 
pump  up  the  sap,  which  in  summer  is  so  abundant  in  this  stock. 

To  show  you  that  I  speak  from  experience,  I  will  in  a  few 
words  tell  you  what  has  been  my  custom  for  the  last  twenty 
years  (it  must  be  thirty  since  I  used  to  mould-up  my  cuttings, 
which  I  found  not  to  be  good  practice). 

My  cuttings  are  made  as  follows : — A  shoot  of  the  current 
year's  growth,  and  which  is  often  from  6  feet  to  7  feet  long,  is  made 
into  cuttings  9  inches  in  length  ;  the  only  care  taken  in  cutting 
them  is  to  have  the  cut  at  the  bottom  as  little  sloping  as  possible, 
and  close  to  a  bud.  Cuttings  are  made  and  planted  during  the 
month  of  November,  the  earlier  in  it  the  better.  In  planting 
them  one  bud  only  is  left  out  of  the  soil,  so  that  8  inches  of  the 
cutting  are  buried.  They  are  planted  in  rows,  and  the  earth  is 
pressed  very  firmly  to  them.  The  buds  in  the  stem,  owing  to 
being  thus  firmly  covered,  all  die.*  When  the  cuttings  have 
been  a  year  in  the  ground — i.e.,  the  November  twelvemonth 
after  planting,  they  are  ready  to  transplant  for  budding.  A 
few,  very  few,  roots  will  be  found  on  the  stems  (for  most  of 
them  are  like  the  specimens  sent — as  smooth  as  your  hand),  and 
a  tuft  of  roots  at  the  bottom;  these,  in  transplanting,  should 
be  placed  4  inches  deep.  The  following  August  (budding  time) 
the  earth  is  slightly  scraped  away,  and  the  bud  inserted  so  as 
to  be  within  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  6tock. 

Under  this  simple  management  I  find  no  root-suckers,  and 
after  the  second  year  no  stem-BUckers  ;  but  then  I  only  bud 
varieties  that  are  tolerably  free  in  growth,  and  mostly  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.     I  had  some  pillar  Roses  of  free-growing  Hybrid 

*  I  euclose  a  one-year-oUt  cutting,  one  out  of  300,000.  You  will  see  that 
I  "  speak  by  the  book." 


Perpetuals,  which  were  killed  by  that  fatal  Christmas  frost  of 
1861 ;  they  were  nearly  twenty  years  old,  and  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen,  after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  either  a  stem- 
sucker  or  root-sucker.  They  were  budded  on  Manetti  cuttings, 
prepared  exactly  as  I  have  above  described. 

The  paragraph  in  page  415  is  so  contrary  to  my  experience, 
that  I  have  been  tempted  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  your 
readers.  I  feci  quite  certain  there  is  some  mistake,  and  equally 
certain  that  you  will  insert  this,  although  ^en-correction. — 
A  NtTESEBYJIAN. 

[The  answer  about  the  Munetti  stock  was  giver,  by  me,  and  I 
maintain,  from  my  own  experien'  e,  that  it  is  perfectly  correct, 
and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  thai,  -'A  Nueseeyman"  is  perfectly 
wrong,  both  as  to  the  fact  of  the  case  and  to  the  theory  by  which 
the  fact  is  supported.  Moreover,  I  pledge  myself  to  prove  both 
points  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  "  A  Nueseeyman"  himself  in  any 
London  nursery,  or  in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswiek  this  spring  and  next  summer.  But  to  make 
plain  work  of  it,  I  will  disbud  any  Rose-shoot  of  last  season's 
growth  even  if  it  he  20  feet  long,  or  the  leading  shoot  of  any  tree 
or  plant  in  our  climate,  and  I  will  challenge,  after  doing  it,  all 
the  practice  and  all  the  science  of  Europe  to  get  one  single 
cluster  of  buds  to  grow  from  any  one  of  them  as  "  A  Nueseey- 
man" says  they  grow  on  disbudded  Manetti  stocks. — D.Beaton.] 


NEW  AND  BARE  PLANTS. 

Stanhopea  oculata  (Eyed  Stanhopea). 

Nat.  ord.,  Orchidaceoe.  Linn.,  G-ynandria  Monandria. — It 
has  also  been  called  Ceratochilus  oeulatus.  Native  of  Mexico. 
Flowers  lemon-coloured,  with  lilac  spots  and  yellow  eye.  They 
are  almost  too  powerfully  fragrant. —  [Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  5300.) 

Jocheoma  geandifloeum  (Large-flomered  Joehroma). 

Nat.  ord.,  Solanacese.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia. — This 
stove  plant  has  also  had  the  specific  name  Warczewiezii,  and 
the  generic  name  Cleochroma,  with  its  present  specific  name. 
Native  of  Escuador  and  Peru.  Flowers  large  and  purple. 
Blooms  in  November.— (ibid.,  t.  5301.) 

LlGUEAEIA    EJEMPEEBI,    ATJEEO-MACULATA    (Golden-Spotted 

Kampfer's  Ligi'laria). 
The  well-known  Farfugium  grande  proves  to  be  no  other  than 
this  plant  recorded  as  a  Japan  plant  ever  since  the  days  of 
Kcempfer ;  but  described  under  many  other  names,  such  as 
Tussilago  japonica,  Senecio  Ea?mpferi,  Arnica  tussilaginea  folio, 
Doronicum  tussilaginis  folio,  and  Farfugium  Kannpferi.  Dr. 
Lindley  first  called  it  Farfugium  grande.  Flowers  yellow, 
blooming  in  December. — (Ibid.,  t.  5302.) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
held  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  we  have  to  regret  that  we 
Bhould  have  to  record  that  the  usual  unanimity  which  has  pre- 
vailed at  the  anniversary  meetings  of  this  Society  was  not 
maintained  on  the  present  occasion,  the  nomination  of  Officers, 
and  the  alteration  in  the  Council,  proposed  by  the  Council  at 
the  previous  meeting  of  the  Society,  having  been  out-voted,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  having  been 
elected  President,  and  Messrs.  Sheppcrd  and  Dunning  Sec- 
retaries for  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  W.  Douglas,  Esq.,  whose  period  of  office,  as  President 
(confined  to  two  years  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society),  had 
expired,  delivered  an  address  on  the  state  of  the  Society,  and  on 
the  progress  of  Entomology,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  February  Meeting  was  held  on  the  3rd  ult.,  F.  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  newly-elected  President,  in  the  chair.  After  returning 
thanks  to  the  Society  for  his  election,  the  President  nominated 
Messrs.  Paseoe,F.L.S.,  John  Lubbock,  F.R.S.,  and  Wm.  Wilson 
Saunders,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  &c,  to  act  as  Yice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Stainton  made  a  personal  explanation  with  reference  to 
the  result  of  the  election  for  the  President  and  Officers  at  the 
anniversary  meeting,  which  was  considered  highly  satisfactory 
by  the  numerous  members  present ;  and  the  President  announced 
that  the  Council  had  resolved  not  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
several  of  the  members  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Society, 
trusting  that  Mr.  Stainton's  exn'anation  would  induce  them  to 
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withdraw  their  proposed  notice  of  secession  from  the  Society. 
It  is,  moreover,  understood  that  the  state  of  the  Society's 
collection  will  undergo  a  rigorous  investigation,  so  that  no 
ground  may  remain  for  the  complaints  which  have  lately  been 
made  by  various  members  upon  that  subject. 

Sir.  J.  Lubbock  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  very  remarkable 
dipterous  larva,  which  he  had  found  under  decaying  logs  of 
wood.  Professor  "West-wood,  to  whom  it  had  been  submitted, 
suggested  that  although  of  an  unknown  form,  it  appeared  nearly 
related  to  the  genus  Platypeza. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  the  pupa  of  one  of  the  species  of  the 
curious  genus  of  little  metallic  Moths  named  Micropteryx, 
which  had  by  some  authors  been  regarded  as  probably  belonging 
to  the  order  Trichoptera.  The  pupa  in  question,  however, 
satisfactorily  determined  the  lepidopterous  character  of  the 
genus. 

Mr.  Ianson  exhibited  seven  species  of  minute  coleopterous 
insects  new  to  this  country. 

Captain  Russell  gave  an  account  of  the  capture  of  several 
species  of  Lepidoptera,  of  very  great  rarity  in  this  country, 
including  Argynnis  Lathonia,Eulepia  cribrum,  andCallimorpha 
Hera  (a  beautiful  kind  of  Tiger  Moth),  of  which  he  had  captured 
five  specimens  on  a  Bramble  bush  between  Rhuabon  and 
Wrexham,  in  North  Wales,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1859.  One  of 
these  specimens  he  had  presented  to  the  British  Collection  in 
the  National  Museum.  He  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  variety  of 
the  common  Tortoiseshell  Butterfly,  resembling  that  figured  by 
Mr.  Humphries,  in  "  British  Butterflies,"  pi.  13,  fig.  13,  taken 
in  Suffolk.  A  variety  of  Lycaena  Phtaos,  with  longitudinal  pale 
stripes  on  the  lower  wings  was  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  Rye  read  the  descriptions  of  a  species  of  Rove  Beetle 
(Lathrobium  geminum)  hitherto  unrecorded  as  British,  although 
long  confounded  with  the  common  Lathr.  elongatum. 

Mr.  Crotch  also  described  a  species  of  Dermestes,  D.  Frischii, 
allied  to  D.  vulpinus,  new  to  this  country,  of  which  he  had 
taken  a  specimen  in  the  New  Forest,  under  a  dead  horse. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

DrPTEBACANTHTJS  spectabilis  {Handsome  Dipteracanthits). 
— Hat.  Ord.,  Acanthacea?.  Linn.,  Didynamia  Angiospermia. — 
This  is  the  largest-flowered  and  most  showy  of  the  genus,  and 


is  deserving  of  cultivation  by  all  who  have  a  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse.  Its  flowers  are  deep  purplish -blue,  with  linear 
markings  of  a  still  deeper  hue.  It  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Teiteh 
from  the  Andes  of  Peru,  by  their  collector,  Mr.  W.  Lobb. 


Mr.  Smith,  of  Kew  Gardens,  has  published  the  following 
directions  for  its  cultivation  : — 

"A  soft-wooded  plant  of  herbaceous  aspect,  growing  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  climate  of 
Cuenca,  in  Peru.  It  is  found  to  succeed  in  a  temperature  in- 
termediate between  that  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse,  and  grows 
freely  in  any  kind  of  light  garden  soil.  Like  many  of  the  tropical 
Acanthacea?,  after  flowering  it  soon  becomes  thin  and  naked. 
It  propagates  freely  by  cuttings.  The  young  plants  should  be 
kept  in  small  pots  during  winter,  and  receive  very  little  water. 
In  the  spring  they  require  to  be  shifted  into  a  large  pot,  where 
they  will  soon  make  rapid  progress,  and  produce  a  succession  of 
large  fine  blue  flowers." 

Limxasthes  BOSEA  (Bose-coloured  Limnanthes) . — 2sat.  Ord., 
Tropa?olacea?.  Linn.,  Decandria  Monogynia. — A  hardy  annual 
plant,  with  prostrate  branches,  bearing  leaves  of  variable  form, 


the  parts  being  all  linear ;  sometimes  they  are  quite  simple, 
sometimes  pinnately  divided,  and  at  other  times  cut  in  a  bi- 
pinnate  manner.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  growing  singly  on 
longish  upright  stalks,  and  consist  of  five  obcordate  petals,  of  a 
pale  dull  rose  colour.  It  is  not  veiy  showy,  and  should  be 
grown  in  a  dampish,  cool  place. —From  California  :  swampy 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  ;  introduced  in  1848,  by 
Mr.  Hartweg. 

If  sown  in  the  autumn  it  flowers  in  the  May  following,  and  if 
sown  in  the  spring  flowers  during  the  summer  of  the  same  yean. 


A  FE"W  DATS  IN  LRELAND.-No. 

(Continued from  page  160.) 


16. 


BAiEATH. 
Ok  returning  to  Kells  from  Lough  Crew  we  took  a  different 
route,  and  crossing  a  corner  of  Westmeath,  found  that  it  pretty 
well  equalled  Meath  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  grass  meadows. 
The  numbers  of  cattle  that  not  only  feed  but  get  fat  on  a  certain 
limited  space  would  thoroughly  surprise  some  of  our  English 
and  Scotch  farmers.  We  noticed  on  the  drive  little  of  agriculture 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  little  of  arboriculture  as 
developed  in  woodland  scenery,  except  near  the  residences  of 
gentlemen  ;  and  although  we  saw  much  in  the  state  of  the 
fences  needing  improvement,  whether  regarded  as  effectual 
divisions  of  fields,  or  a9  reserves  of  timber  and  fuel,  we  could 
not  but  admire  the  fine  macadamised  roads  kept  up  without 
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tollbars  ever  and  anon  staring  you  in  the  face,  and  therefore 
without  any  need  of  Rebecca  insurrections ;  and  we  could  not 
but  rejoice  in  the  deep,  rich  herbage,  which  spoke  of  the  great 
wisdom  of  making  such  lands  cattle-supporting  instead  of  corn- 
producing.  We  felt  pretty  well  tantalised  from  the  account 
given  us  of  places  which  we  could  not  visit ;  and  even  of  those 
seen  in  that  neighbourhood,  we  must  for  the  present  be  con- 
tent with  alluding  to  the  one  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Straight  and  regular  well-kept  fences  and  good-sized  enclosures, 
bounded  by  somewhat  straight  lines,  instead  of  small  crinkum- 
crantum  corners,  with  brushwood  occupying  as  much  space  as 
herbage,  are  ever  pleasing  signs  of  improvement.     These  signs  i 
of  progress  at  once  present  themselves  on  entering  the  demesne  j 


of  Balrath,  about  the  centre  of  which  is  situated  the  delightful 
residence  of  John  A.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  the  house  standing  near 
the  front  of  an  undulating  slope  two  miles  from  Kells,  nine  from 
OldcaBtle,  and  ten  from  Navan,  and  surrounded  by  2000  acres 
of  the  richest  grass  lands  to  be  found  in,  in  this  respect,  the  un- 
equalled county  of  Meath.  Besides  other  properties  belonging 
to  the  same  patriotic  gentleman,  encouraging  landlord,  and 
extensive  and  liberal  employer  of  labour,  the  home  demesne  is 
almost  a  circle,  having  a  diameter  of  three  miles  and  a  half,  with 
the  mansion  situated  nearly  in  the  centre;  and  for  carrying  on 
the  works  and  improvements  on  such  a  demesne  thirty  cart-horses 
are  employed,  and  a  large  corresponding  sum  spent  in  the  wages 
of  labour. 


1,  Drain,  forming  an  eighteea-inch 
walk. 

2,  Sloping  bank. 

3,  Sloping  steps,  18  inches. 


4,  Level  step,  18  inches. 

5,  Level  verge. 

6,  Very  large  and  fine  Portugal 
Lanrels. 


7, Large  Horse  Chestnut  and  Flowering  Ash. 
Marks  thus  "  Scarlet  Rhododendron. 

8,  Large  common  Rhododendron. 

9,  Portugal  Laurel  Hedge. 


5,  Cotoneasters,  wall  5  feet. 
£,  Cotoneaster  hedge. 


7,    Old   vinery,    height    Q    feet ; 
breadth  12  feet  inside. 


On  crossing  the  park  to  the  mansion  from"  the  cottage  of 
Mr.  Ramsay,  the  able  manager,  we  were  struck  alike  with  the 
freshness  of  the  herbage,  the  statehness  of  many  grand  trees, 
and  the  Bize  and  picturesque  effect  of  numerous  old  Thorns, 
which  must  be  glorious  in  June  when  in  bloom,  and  lovely  in 
autumn  when  bending  with  the  weight  of  their  fruit.  Neither 
here  nor  in  other  parts,  however,  had  we  time  to  see  the  grandest 
results  which  such  ground  could  yield  in  herbage.  We  under- 
stand that  the  whole  land  of  the  demesne  has,  for  the  most  part, 
passed  through  a  thorough  process  of  renovation  and  improve- 
ment. The  system  adopted  and  found  to  be  the  most  remunerative 
is  the  following : — Properly  speaking,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
attempt  at  corn-cropping.  When  the  herbage  in  fields  became 
rough  and  deficient  in  feeding  power,  or  the  fields  were  small 
and  irregular,  with  a  bog  spot  here  and  a  Rush  corner  there, 
the  ground  was  all  broken  up,  inequalities  levelled,  thorough 
drainage  effected,  and  cleaning  accomplished  by  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, and  fallowing  ;  and  then,  when  the  soil  was  almost  like 
an  Onion-bed,  a  heavy  manuring  was  given,  and  the  ground  laid 
down  again  with  the  best  grass  seeds  ;  several  fields  being  often 
thrown  into  one,  so  that  now  they  range  from  30  to  200  acres 
in  extent.  The  produce  of  such  fields  we  would  rather  that 
Mr.  Ramsay  and   other   persons   on   the   spot   would   tell ;    of 


course,  with  our  drier  climate,  we  could  not  often  reach  such 
results  on  this  side  of  the  water.  M^»' 

Striking  as  the  timber  and  old  Thorns  appear  when  passing 
through  them,  they  become  more  interesting  when,  on  reaching 
the  grass  terrace  in  front  of  the  mansion,  they  airange  themBelvee 
in  diversified  groups.  For  a  rather  ievel  view  the  landscape  ie> 
fine,  depending  first  on  a  mile  and  a  half  rich  park  and  timber 
scenery  within  the  demesne,  and  then  through  openings  extend- 
ing over  these,  and  the  level  country  stretching  out  to  and 
beyond  Dublin  for  more  than  forty  miles.  The  views  from  the 
higher  windows  must  be  grander  still.  We  were  told  of  some 
fine  glades  and  slopes  which  we  did  not  see.  The  woodland 
scenery  from  that  terrace  takes  in  a  great  extent  of  country^ 
though  that  immediately  in  front  may  be  the  finest.  The  front 
faces  due  south  ;  the  west  and  south-west  are  bounded  by  orna- 
mental grounds,  the  deer  park  with  its  old  church  and  ruins, 
and  rich  plantations.  The  main  approach  gracefully  winds  up 
the  east  side,  but  concealed  from  the  terrace  by  fine  trees  of 
Chestnut  and  Flowering  Ash,  good  plants  of  Holly,  and  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  Portugal  Laurel.  One  marked  thus  "6—" 
on  plan,  forms  a  sort  of  alcove  over  the  walk  and  is  of  great 
size,  hiding  all  parts  of  the  terrace  from  the  approach  there ; 
another  on  the  north  side  of  the  approach,  marked  X,  is  30  feet 
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in  height  and  50  feet  in  diameter  of  head — a  dense,  symmetrical 
mass,  with  the  lower  branches  resting  on  the  green  lawn. 

This  beautiful  grass  terrace,  level  as  an  unruffled  lake,  and 
almost  as  smooth  as  a  polished  slab  of  marble,  is  216  feet  in 
length,  and  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  30  feet  more  from  the  slopes 
to  the  elegant  iron  fence  which  surrounds  the  more  ornamental 
grounds.  The  walk  proceeds  on  this  lower  level,  and  at  the 
south-west  corner  turns  round  a  fine  Copper  Beech  tree.  There 
was  just  to  us  one  drawback  as  we  looked  upon  the  rich  views 
from  it,  and  enjoyed  the  carpet-like  tread  upon  it — the  terrace 
is  so  elevated  as  to  be  not  only  higher  than  the  sloping  park,  but 
considerably  above  the  base  of  the  lower  windows  in  this  princi- 
pal and  more  private  front  of  the  mansion  ;  and  this  necessitates 
at  present  a  longish  slope  of  turf  from  the  level  of  the  terrace 
to  the  wall  of  the  house.  We  know  that  the  terrace  is  as  com- 
fortable and  dry  as  possible — a  great  thing  in  such  a  dripping 
climate ;  and  we  saw  abundant  signs  that  it  forms  a  favourite 
game  and  romp  ground  for  the  junior  members  of  the  family. 
Being  on  the  same  level  as  the  gravel  at  the  north  entrance  is 
also  an. advantage,  because  no  Bteps  or  slopes  are  needed  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other ;  still,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  raising  the  terrace  so  much  above  the  base  of  the  lower 
windows,  whatever  the  use  to  which  the  rooms  inside  arc  applied, 
and  whatever  the  other  advantages  of  the  terrace  itself,  just 
lessens  so  much  the  architectural  dignity  of  the  mansion. 

We  recollect  visiting  a  celebrated  place,  the  mansion  of  which 
being  in  a  low  position,  and  the  approach  rather  descending  to 
it,  dignity  of  expression  was  sought  and  said  to  be  given  to  it 
by  raising  the  ground  sufficiently  in  front  so  as  to  make  the 
entrance-hall  on  the  first  floor  instead  of  the  ground  floor  as 
before.  Perhaps  we  expected  too  much,  or  were  too  ignorant  suf- 
ficiently to  admire  the  much-lauded  performance  which  seemed 
a  somewhat  bungling  affair  at  best ;  not  that  we  did  not  like 
the  raising  of  the  entrance.  What  seemed  to  us  unfinished  was, 
that  the  raising  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  centre,  and  the 
ground  sloping  on  each  side  from  it.  The  windows  on  the  lower 
floor  were  not  only  seen  from  a  distance,  but  some  of  these  from 
the  sloping  ground  were  cut  by  the  ground  level  into  triangular 
instead  of  square  shapes,  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  a  make-shift 
unfinished  appearance.  Either  the  ground  should  have  been 
raised  ahjng  the  whole  front,  or  a  balustrade  should  have  been 
raised  sufficiently  high  to  conceal  the  windows  and  the  area  in 
front  of  them  ;  or,  if  part  of  these  were  shown  at  all,  something 
like  a  level  architectural  line  ought  to  have  been  observable. 
Now,  there,  is  nothing  of  this  diagonal  cross-cutting  of  windows 
to  be  seen  from  the  level  terrace  at  Balrath;  but  we  could  not  help 
wishing  either  that  the  terrace  had  been  lower,  or,  that  instead 
of  the  deep  slope  of  turf  now  seen  to  the  wall,  an  ornamental 
balustrade  should  have  been  built  there  to  conceal  these  slopes 
altogether ;  or,  in  other  words  to  conceal  from  the  terrace  an 
open  area  there.  A  similar-Btyled  but  low  balustrade  round  the 
terrace  would  give  a  uniqueness  and  high-finish  to  the  whole, 
and  then  this  beautiful  terrace  might  remain  lawn  as  it  is,  or  be 
turned  into  a  panelled  artistic  flower  garden. 

The  position  of  the  present  flower  garden,  north  of  the  mansion 
(seo  section),  full  to  overflowing  with  floral  beauty,  is  another 
of  the  striking  singularities  of  Balrath.  If  flower  garden  there 
is  to  be  near  the  house,  we  would,  perhaps  with  preconceived 
notions  and  prejudices,  wish  to  see  the  positions  reversed  in 
order  to  secure  grandeur  of  effect.  Many  things,  however,  ought 
to  be  considered  before  that  fine  grass  terrace  is  broken  up  into 
a  flower  garden.  It  is  almost  a  relief  to  find  a  place  now  not 
sxtrrounded  with  flowers.  The  principal  rooms  are,  we  presume, 
on  that  side  of  the  mansion,  and  at  present  will  have  all  the 
advantages  of  privacy  and  repose.  The  rich  woodland  scenery 
may  also  be  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  from  there  being  nothing 
more  gaudy  near  at  hand  to  arrest  and  divert  concentrated  at- 
tention. Leaving  summer  out  of  view,  hardly  any  possible 
arrangement  of  flower-beds  in  winter  could  be  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  when  seen  continuously  day  after  day,  than  a  green  level 
lawn  in  the  foreground.  Any  flower-beds  should  be  sunk  in 
panels  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  more  distant  sceneiy.  The 
feeling  of  privacy  will  be  best  secured  by  a  lawn,  as  the  necessary 
work  may  be  all  done  in  a  morning.  These  are  not  the  days 
for  solitary  hermitings,  still  the  very  increase  of  the  bustle  and 
activities  of  life  render  it  alike  pleasing  and  desirable,  that 
opportunities  be  given  for  retiring  from  communings  with  men, 
and  amid  the  soothing  and  hallowing  influences  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  to  hold  unrestrained  questionings  as  to  the  feelings  and 
desires  of  our  hearts,  the  conduct  of  our  everyday  life,  and  how 


these  affect  our  thankfulness  and  submission  to  Him  who  gives 
to  providence  its  laws,  and  to  nature  its  rules  as  well  as  its 
splendours. 

The  width  of  the  gravel,  50  feet  by  150  feet,  at  the  nor.h 
entrance,  gives  the  impression  of  ease  and  roominess.  It  is  en 
the  same  level  as  the  grass  terrace,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  rains,  was  firm,  dry,  and  level.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  flower  garden,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  handsome  wall 
some  4  feet  in  height,  ancl  an  upright  iron  pallisade  on  the 
top  of  it,  altogether  more  than  8  feet  in  height.  This  wall  is 
1!>6  feet  in  length,  and  is  covered  from  end  to  end  with  a  dense 
clothing  of  the  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  pretty  at  all  times,  but 
chiefly  beautiful  in  winter  when  studded  with  its  red  Holly-like 
berries.  The  flower  garden  is  120  feet  deep  from  south  to  north, 
in  front  the  width  of  the  fence,  ancl  260  feet  at  back.  The 
kitchen  garden  lies  north  of  the  flower  garden,  and  is  a  square 
within  walls  of  100  yards  to  the  side,  with  half  as  much  more  of 
a  slip  on  the  east  side,  and  is  well  cropped  and  managed. 

Eastward  of  these  is  what  iB  called  the  grove — apparently  an 
old  wood  some  500  yards  in  length,  and  160  yards  in  breadth, 
from  which  all  the  trees  except  the  finest  specimens  have  been 
removed,  and  the  ground  cleared  and  enriched  and  turned  into  an 
American  garden.  This  is  Burrounded  and  also  divided  into  four 
parts  by  massive  hedges  of  the  common  Laurel,  ranging  f-om 
10  feet  to  14  feet  or  more  in  height.  'J  he  first  division  is  devoted 
to  scarlet  Rhododendrons  well  stored  with  flower-buds,  many 
of  {hem  are  9  feet  in  height,  and  from  10  yards  to  15  yards  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  Here  is  a  magnificent  plant  of  the 
common  Rhododendron  that  threatens  some  days  to  monopolise 
the  division  to  itself.  It  was,  on  the  16th  September,  13  feet  in 
height,  56  yards  in  circumference,  at  the  base  sweeping  the 
ground,  and  so  compact  and  full  of  flower-buds,  that  in  all  that 
space  there  was  scarcely  an  opening  to  let  the  hand  in.  The 
subdued  shade  of  the  Laurels  and  a  few  larger  trees  seemed  to 
suit  these  plants  well.  The  second  division  was  devoted  to 
Kalmias ;  the  third  to  Azaleas  ;  and  the  fourth  to  different 
coloured  Rhododendrons,  Audromedas,  &c,  in  beds. 

The  north  side  of  this  grove  is  bounded  by  the  Rhododendron- 
walk  more  than  400  yards  in  length,  and  which  communicates 
with  the  kitchen  and  flower  garden  on  the  west  Bide.  The 
Rhododendrons  are  not  the  sole  features  here.  A  lofty  Laurel- 
hedge,  not  stiff  and  formal,  but  with  a  sweeping,  graceful  outline, 
bounds  the  walk  on  the  south  side,  leaving  a  wideish,  irregular 
verge  of  lawn  between  it  and  the  walk.  On  this  verge,  at  some- 
thinglike regular  distances,  stands  a  row  of  fine  old  Thorn  trees  ; 
and  these,  either  from  training  or  from  the  free  access  to  light 
on  the  north  side,  bend  and  droop  over  the  walk  something  like 
a  regular  archway.  The  north  side  is  ornamented  with  a  dense 
mass  of  Rhododendrons,  and  a  sunk  fence  separates  them  from 
a  rich  paddock  in  which  favourite  stock  is  reared.  This  is 
bounded  by  the  road  between  Navan  and  Oldcastle.  That 
walk  must  be  a  picture  in  early  summer.  We  may  here  mention 
that  south-west  of  the  mansion  the  plantation  between  it  and 
the  deer  park  is  being  thinned  out  for  introducing  more  masses  of 
Rhododendrons,  which,  as  they  thrive  so,  may  well  be  favourites. 

On  entering  the  kitchen  garden,  among  other  objects  of 
interest  is  an  ancient  Peach  tree,  which  has  a  house  for  itself 
32  feet  long,  12  feet  high,  and  7-i  feet  wide.  The  age  of  the 
tree  is  uncertain,  but  it  has  filled  that  house  and  produced 
annually  heavy  crops  for  more  than  forty  years.  Mr.  Ramsay 
assured  us  that  to  his  own  knowledge  it  had  been  heavily 
cropped  for  ten  years,  and  yet  produced  fruit  from  6  ounces  to 
9  ounces  in  weight.  It  is  the  Royal  George  kind.  On  measur- 
ing we  found  the  girth  of  stem  fully  3  feet.  We  were  sorry  to 
see  si^ns  of  giving  way  on  one  side. 

Lower  down  southwaul  is  placed  the  middle  range  of  houses, 
108  feet  in  length,  10  feet  wide,  and  10$  feet  high  inside.  This  is 
divided  into  three  divisions.  The  centre  used  to  be  a  conservatory, 
with  a  Peach-house  on  one  side,  and  vinery  on  the  other.  The 
centre  is  now  also  turned  into  a  vinery,  but  has  a  fine  old  white 
Camellia  in  it,  with  rich  shining  foliage,  height  of  head  6  feet, 
diameter  of  head  8  feet,  full  of  strong,  healthy  flower-buds.  The 
Peach  trees  had  beautiful  wood,  and  the  Vines,  if  anything,  too 
heavy  a  crop  ;  but  we  can  say  little  on  that  subject,  being  a  very 
frequent  transgressor.  Both  Peach  trees  and  A'incs  in  these 
houses  are  very  old,  not  even  the  "oldest  inhabitant"  can  tell 
anything  of  their  age.  Will  nobody  tell  us  the  secret,  not  so 
much  as  to  their  age,  but  as  to  how  "to  get  the  trees,  Peach  trees 
especially,  to  live  so  long,  and  thus  continue  healthy,  seemingly, 
for  ages  ? 
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The  kitchen  garden  is  divided  from  the  flower  garden  by  a 
beautiful  hedge  of  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  about  5  feet  in  height 
and  130  feet  in  length,  which  has  a  very  striking  effect,  and  by  one 
house  more  52  feet  in  length,  13  feet  in  width,  and  10  feet  in 
height,  and  which  is  noteworthy  as  the  oldest  vinery  in  Ireland. 
The  exact  date  of  its  erection  is  lost  amid  the  mists  of  the  past. 
The  house  has  been  recently  thoroughly  repaired,  and  fresh  Tines 
planted,  which  are  doing  well.  Besides  frames,  the  only  other 
class  structures  we  noticed  were  the  brick  pits  30  feet  by  S  feet, 
used  chietly  for  bidding  and  other  plants  in  winter,  and  Melons 
and  Cucumbers  in  summer.  We  also  noticed  what  was  not  less 
useful— a  new  soft-water  tank,  33  feet  by  10  feet,  and  8  feet  in 
depth. 

Farther  than  the  allusion  already  made  to  the  rich  masses  of 
bloom,  we  must  not  linger  on  the  flower  garden  placed  in  this 
somewhat  singular  position.  It  struck  us  that  few  ornamental 
grounds  would  be  more  improved  by  the  introduction  of  some 
of  the  more  spiral  of  the  Pine  tribe.  Perhaps  we  failed  to  see 
them,  or  as  yet  they  may  be  so  small  as  not  to  arrest  attention, 
but  certainly  we  did  not  perceive  that  charm  of  variety  which 
they  always  produce  among  flat,  lumpy-headed  trees  and  shrubs. 
Variety  is  ever  delightful.  We  could  live  but  poorly  on  poetry 
and  song,  but  both  do  much  to  enliven  the  prose  of  existence. 

It  struck  us  that  among  the  labourers  and  workmen  there 
was  the  appearance  of  a  cheerful,  active,  well-to-doism,  credit- 
able to  their  own  thrift  and  self-denial,  and  indirectly  showing 
how  much  the  landlord  and  his  family  are  interested  in  en- 
couraging whatever  will  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
their  humbler  neighbours.  Facts  bearing  on  social  economics 
may  be  mentioned  at  some  future  time,  without  specifying 
directly  persons  or  places.  Wretchedness  and  misery  exist  but 
too  truly,  and  that  in  all  lands,  and  quite  as  much  in  Britain  as 
in  Ireland.  But  for  infringing  the  above  rule,  and  so  far 
breaking  confidence,  we  might  have  shown  that  these  working- 
men  at  Balrath,  and  many  more  or  less  like  them,  paying  their 
three-halfpence  per  working  day  for  a  comfortable  home  and  a 
large  garden  (no  rent  being  charged  for  Sundays  and  holidays), 
possessing  a  cow  and  their  young  stock,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sell 
a  two-year  or  three-year-old  beast  yearly,  paying  £3  10s.  for 
grass  for  cow,  and  in  proportion  for  younger  cattle,  and  hiring 
land  for  hay  and  other  purposes  from  farmers  at  a  price  which 
we  hardly  could  expect  to  be  credited  if  we  mentioned  it,  and 
making  all  subserve  to  their  comfort,  and  the  stepping-stones  to 
still  greater  improvement ;  and  then  it  might  be  apparent  that 
there  were  growing  and  general  exceptions  to  that  wretchedness 
which  some  still  delight  to  gloat  over,  just  because  they  will  see 
nothing  but  darkness  in  sunshine,  and  can  perceive  no  means  for 
raising  themselves  into  notoriety  but  by  croaking  and  prophesy- 
ing about  miserv,  and  invoking  others  to  lessen  the  wretchedness 
which  they  themselves  will  do  nothing  to  alleviate.  Talk,  talk- 
words,  words — are  empty  froth.  We  want  the  benevolence  that 
speaks  in  deeds,  and,  though  never  insensible  to  the  wail  of  woe, 
is  less  anxious  to  assist  improvidence  than  to  encourage  self- 
reliance  and  manly  independence.  But  we  must  finish  by  saying 
that  the  few  hours  we  spent  at  Balrath  will  be  sunny  spots  in 
memory's  recollections.  R.  Fish. 


MISTLETOE  CTJLTUKE. 

The  Mistletoe  may  be  grown  in  any  climate  upon  the  Apple 
and  Crab  stock,  if  rightly  sown.  The  seed  should  be  squeezed  fresh 
out  of  its  capsule  and  applied  to  the  smoothest,  healthiest  part 
of  the  bark.  No  incision  should  be  made  near  it,  nor  should  it 
be  secured  otherwise  than  by  its  own  natural  gluten,  which 
hardens  and  fixes  the  seed  in  a  day  or  two.  It  is  about  a  year 
before  it  shows  its  two  first  leaves.  Many  seeds  are  rubbed  off 
by  accident,  and  many  more  are  taken  by  the  birds ;  but  if 
plenty  of  seeds  are  sown  in  the  manner  I  describe,  I  feel  sure 
your  correspondent  of  February  18th,  will  in  a  few  years  have 
plenty  of  Mistletoe.  It  grows  well  on  Poplar  and  Hawthorn, 
but  on  the  Oak  it  is  very  shy,  as  it  wants  a  soft  wood  as  well 
as  bark,  as  the  roots  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  tree, 
and  often  the  tree  on  which  it  lives  is  killed  by  the  roots  passing 
through  the  pith.  I  have  seen  twice  a  large  Apple  tree  killed 
by  one  root  of  Mistletoe,  which  in  each  tree  was  sown  on  the 
main  stem,  and  I  should  always  sow  on  the  branches  on  this 
account.  I  speak  from  experience,  having  grown  the  Mistletoe  in 
moist  and  dry  climates. — Henby  Williams,  Croatian  Vka,-u<je, 
TAetford. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  CONIFERS. 

No  other  State  of  the  Federal  Republic  can  boast  of  such 
magnificent  and  grand  specimens  of  trees  of  the  order  Conifers?, 
or  Pine  family,  comprising  Pine,  Cypress,  Yew  and  Cedar  trees, 
as  California.  The  twisted  Pine,  Pivus  contorta,  a  specific  name 
suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  is  of  moderate  size, 
conical  figure,  brauehes  numerous  and  small,  leaves  in  twos, 
short  and  of  yellowish-green  colour ;  cones  of  about  an  inch  in 
length.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet,  with  a 
trunk  about  a  foot  in  diameter  3  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is 
found  scattered  and  dwarfed  to  the  altitude  of  G000  feet ;  it 
resembles  the  Jersey  Scrub  Pine,  P.  inops,  common  on  the  bar- 
ren and  sterile  hills  from  New  Jersey  to  Kentucky. 

The  western  Yellow  Pine,  P.  ponderosa,  is  the  most  common 
of  the  Pine  family  in  both  California  and  Oregon,  and  in  some 
localities  it  is  the  only  species  of  the  Pine  found.  Its  range  is 
from  New  Mexico  to  beyond  the  Columbia  River  northward,  and 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward.  It  is  a  noble 
tree,  though  never  rivalling  the  gigantic  Sugar  Pine  ;  it  is  often 
found  6  feet  o  .■  7  feet  in  diameter  3  feet  from  the  ground.  Near 
the  base  of  Mourt  Jefferson,  in  Oregon,  one  was  measured 
3  feet  above  the  ground,  that  showed  a  circumference  of  25  feet. 
The  leaves  are  in  threes  and  from  4  inches  to  10  inches  in  length, 
and  radiating  in  all  directions,  giving  the  branches  of  trees  a 
tufted  appearance  ;  colour  a  yellow  green.  The  cones  are  from 
3  inches  to  6  inches  in  length  and  of  ovoid  form.  The  seeds  are 
about  the  size  of  Apple  seeds.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  a  yel- 
lowish-brown :  the  wood  is  resinous  and  brittle. 

Sabine's  Pine,  also  called  Nut  Pine,  or  Withe  Pine,  P.  Sabin- 
iana,  is  not  an  important  tree  in  a  timber  point  of  view.  It  is 
disseminated  over  California  ;  but  nowhere  forms  forests  of  its 
own  species.  The  tree  is  not  of  conical  form  like  most  of  the 
Conifers,  but  is  divided  into  spreading  branches,  and  resembles 
somewhat  the  Oak  in  form.  The  leaves  are  a  pale  blueish- 
gecen  :  cones  solitary  and  of  ovoid  form,  as  large  as  a  man's 
head,  and  are  covered  with  spurs.  The  seeds  are  the  size  of 
large  Beans  and  quite  palatable,  and  find  a  place  among  the 
delicacies  of  the  table.  The  Indians  depend  largely  upou  the 
cones  of  this  species  of  Pine  for  the  means  of  food,  after  their 
more  desirable  aliment,  the  grasshoppers,  have  disappeared.  It 
is  recommended  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  as  being  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

The  Sugar  Pine,  P.  Lamberliana,  is  a  magnificent  tree,  and  is 
disseminated  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
from  the  Mexican  line  to  near  the  Columbia  River  ;  it  is  found 
mingled  with  other  species,  but  nowhere  forming  a  forest  of 
itself.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  White  Pine,  P.  strobus,  of 
New  England,  though  greatly  superior  in  its  symmetry  and 
perfection  of  form,  as  iu  size  and  vigour  of  growth.  They  grow 
to  the  height  of  more  than  300  feet,  and  are  found,  though 
rarely,  of  more  than  20  feet  in  diameter.  200  feet  in  height 
and  10  feet  in  diameter  are  common  dimensions  of  this  magnifi- 
cent species  of  the  Pine  family.  Its  foliage  is  light,  and  the 
branches  are  sparsely  set,  resembling  the  festoons  of  Ivy  which 
wreath  the  columns  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  old  world.  ItB 
leaves  are  hi  fives,  and  are  almost  3  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
dark  blue  green  colour  ;  a  forest  of  such  trees  would  constitute 
the  lumberman's  paradise.  The.  resinous  exudation  is  trans- 
parent and  white,  like  that  of  the  common  White  Pine.  It  is 
sweet,  and  hence  the  reason  for  the  name,  which  is  common 
throughout  the  Pacific  region.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  used 
more  frequently  as  a  cathartic  than  as  a  condiment. 

The  American  Cembra  Pine,  P.  cemhroides,  grows  to  the 
height  of  50  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  2$  feet ;  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  white,  rough,  and  thin,  resembling  somewhat  that  of 
the  White  Oak,  Quercus  alba.  The  wood  is  flexible  and  tough, 
the  leaves  in  fives  and  of  a  blueish-green.  The  cones  are  small 
and  not  easily  found.  It  abounds  only  at  the  extreme  limits  of 
vegetation,  at  an  altitude  of  6500  feet  and  upwards. 

The  western  Balsam  Fir,  Picea  grandis,  is  found  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California,  near  the  southern  line  of  the  State,  and  as 
far  north  as  British  America.  It  is  more  spreading  than  moBt 
Firs,  less  conical  and  broader  near  the  tops.  The  trunk  is 
straight  and  smooth  in  dense  forests,  and  furnishes  lumber  of 
good  quality.  It  is  called  the  White  Fir  on  the  Columbia  and 
Williamette,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Red  Fir,  Abies  Douglasii. 
The  lumber  exported  from  Oregon  is  derived  largely  from  these 
two  species  of  the  Pine  familv.  The  former  species  grows  to  the 
height  of  200  feet. 
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The  White  Fir,  Picea  nobilis,  is  a  large  tree ;  branches  short, 
rigid ;  leaves  in  rows,  short,  curved  upward,  rigid,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  It  is  not  deemed  valuable  for  lumber.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  England.  The  western  Silver  Fir,  P.  ama- 
bilis,  is  found  in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  wood  is  white, 
and  is  inferior  for  timber.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  almost  inac- 
cessible mountain  regions.  The  tree  in  form  is  a  dense,  slender 
spire  of  dark  green  foliage,  is  of  great  arborescent  beauty,  and  is 
cultivated  in  England  as  an  ornamentil  tree. 

Williamson's  Spruce,  Ahies  Williamsonii,  is  a  tree  of  large 
size  and  of  alpine  habits ;  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  Larch, 
leaves  pendent.  \\  inch  in  length.  It  is  the  finest  Fir  of  the 
genus,  and  extends  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  100  feet.  Douglas's  Spruce,  A.  Dovg!asii,is  large, 
and  one  of  the  best-known  trees  of  the  Pine  family  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  formerly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  exploring 
botanist,  and  was  sent  to  England,  where  it  has  been  cultivated. 
The  cones  are  pendent.  It  is  one  of  the  giants  of  the  forest ;  it 
attains  the  height  of  300  feet  and  more.  It  forms  forests  of  the 
most  extraordinary  density.  Its  foliage  is  confined  to  a  tuft  at 
the  top,  its  trunk  being  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  The  lumber 
per  acre  of  the  Douglas's  Spruce  is  said  to  far  exceed  that  of  any 
other  equal  area  on  the  globe.  In  the  Williamette  valley  a 
Spruee  of  this  species,  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  stump,  measured 
216  feet  where  the  top  had  been  burned  off,  and  was  15  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  extremity.  The  wood,  as  is  true  of  most  of 
the  Spruces,  is  harder  to  work  than  Pine,  but  is  excellent  timber 
for  planking,  joist,  &c.  The  Douglas  Spruce  covers  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  the  banks  of  the  Columbia 
River.  It  extends  northward  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  to  the 
line  of  Mexico. 

Menzies'  Spruee,  Abies  Menziesii,  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe,  where  it  is  cultivated.  It  is  not  so  large  as  A.  Doug- 
lasii,  but  is  a  symmetrical  and  beautiful  tree.  Its  foliage  is 
rigid,  and  pricks  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin  like 
needles. 

The  great  Arbor  Vita?,  Thuja  gigantea,  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
species  of  the  genus  known  to  the  botanists.  Its  foliage  is  beau- 
tiful. It  is  abundant  in  Oregon.  In  size  it  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  Sugar  Pine  or  Douglas's  Spruce. 

The  Redwood,  Sequoia  semperrirens,  is  only  second  in  size, 
and  is  called  the  first  in  importance  of  all  the  trees  in  California, 
though  not  far  surpassing  the  Sugar  Pine.  It  is  said  to  nearly 
equal  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  designated  the  "  Mammoth  Tree." 
Professor  Lindley,  of  England,  considered  the  latter  as  forming  a 
new  genus,  and  called  it  "  Wellingtonia  gigantea."  It  makes 
excellent  timber.  Its  foliage,  as  common  among  its  congeners, 
is  dimorphous  on  young  trees — i.e.,  assuming  two  crystalline 
forms,  leaves  long,  resembling  those  of  the  Cypress  and  Yew 
trees.  Its  cones  are  elliptical,  and  21  inches  in  length.  Its 
timber  is  valuable.  It  splits  well,  and  may  be  converted  into 
plank  without  a  saw.  Resinous  like  the  Cedar,  it  is,  therefore, 
very  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  trees  of  the  Pacific  coast.* 

The  Western  Juniper,  Juniperus  occidentalis,  closely  resembles 
the  J.  virginiana  of  the  Atlantic  States,  differing  from  it  by 
bearing  larger  berries,  producing  more  glandular  and  resinous 
leaves,  being  also  less  acute;  the  wood  differs  by  being  white, 
thus  not  resembling  the  fragrant  wood  of  the  Red  Cedar.  Its 
diameter  is  3  feet  near  the  ground,  and  is  40  feet  in  height.  Its 
'fruit  is  sought  by  some  species  of  birds. 

The  Western  Larch,  Larix  occidentalis,  is  large,  tall  and 
slender,  branches  short  and  small,  leaves  long  and  delicate,  cones 
ovoid,  li  inch  long.  It  is  unlike  the  Hacmatack  of  the  Atlantic- 
States  in  its  general  appearance.  It  grows  along  the  streams, 
and  also  rises  to  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet ; 
foliage  light  and  feathery,  and  a  pale  blueish-green. 

The  Western  Yew,  faxus  brevifolia,  differs  essentially  from 
the  Atlantic  species  in  its  arboreal  habits,  frequently  growing  to 
the  height  of  75  feet;  foliage  thin  and  a  yellow  green.  It  differs 
also  from  the  arborescent  Yew  of  Europe.  It  is  found  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  down  to  the  southern  part  of  California. 

•'•  TjC  $an.  JoM  Tl'b""e  says  that  Colonel  Howard,  who  has  recently 
visited  the  locality  of  the  "big  trees,"  has  furnished  that  paper  with  the 
accurate  measurement  of  some  of  these  vegetable  monsters,  which  with 
their  respective  names  are  as  follows  :— 

'  Hercules,  27  feet  10  inches  diameter;  Pioneer's  Cabin  27  feet-  Pride 
of  California,  23  feet  3 inches;  Mother  of  forest,  20  feet  S  inches  ;  Guardian, 

20  feet;  Miner's  Cabin,  10  feet  5  inches  ;   Big  Tree,  8  feet  from  the  ground, 

21  feet  8  inches;  30  feet  from  the  ground,  14  feet  5  inches." 

These  measurements  were  fairly  made,  a  sufficient  distance  above  the 
ground  to  truly  indicate  their  size,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 


The  California  Nutmeg  tree,  Torrei/a  califor.aca,  is  a  rare 
tree  in  California,  growing  to  the  height  of  75  feet,  eud  resem- 
bles the  Yew.  Its  fruit  is  used  as  a  condiment.  It  is  a  graceful 
tree  and  will  be  introduced  into  cultivation. 

The  Nootka  Cypress,  Cupressus  nutkatensis,  is  a  tree  of 
moderate  size,  branches  sub-erect.  It  is  found  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  and  resembles  the  Thuja  occidentalis  ;  the  trunk  is 
gradual  and  twisted,  and  set  with  dead  limbs;  foliage  sparse  and 
rugged,  and  presents  an  uncomely  appearance.  Its  habitat  is 
near  the  snow  line. 

The  California  White  Cedar,  Liboeedrus  decurrens,  is  common 
over  California  and  South  Oregon.  It  rivals  the  Sugar  Pine 
in  diameter  though  not  its  equal  in  height.  It  attains  the 
diameter  of  7  feet.  It  resembles  the  Thuja  occidentalis  about 
Lake  Superior.  It  seems  to  be  affected  by  a  kind  of  dry  rot, 
whereby  its  trunk  has  a  honeycomb-like  appearance,  rendering 
it  valueless  for  timber.     Its  fruit  is  pendulous. 

In  preparing  this  sketch  of  the  Pine  family  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  we  have  been  indebted  to  Dr.  Newberry's  botanical  re- 
port, a  part  of  the  Pacific  railway  survey.  All  who  have  read  of 
the  mammoth  trees  of  California  have  become  interested  in  the 
wonderful  Pines  of  the  auriferous  State.  The  grove  of  mammoth 
trees  is  situated  on  the  ridge  between  the  San  Antonio  branch 
of  the  Calaveras  river,  and  the  north  fork  of  the  Stanislaus  river, 
lat.  38"  north,  and  long.  120°  west,  at  an  elevation  of  4370  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ninety-seven  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento city.  Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  of  having  read 
accounts  of  a  cotillon  party  of  thirty-two  persons,  engaged  in 
dancing  four  sets  of  cotillons  at  one  time  on  the  stump  of  the 
"mammothtree,"  Sequoia  gigantea,  besides  musicians  and  lookers- 
on.  The  stump,  5£  feet  from  the  ground,  measured  more  than 
28  feet  across  it.  Five  men  were  employed  twenty-two  days  in  fel- 
ling the  tree  with  pump-augers.  When  cut  off,  so  erect  was  the 
trunk  that  it  stood  upon  the  stump  ;  and  about  two  and  a  half  days 
were  spent  in  driving  wedges  until  the  monarch  of  the  forest  fell. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  nearly  3000  years.  The  "  Mother 
of  the  Forest,"  as  it  is  called,  had  its  bark  removed  to  the 
height  of  11 6  feet,  and  now  measures  8 1  feet  at  the  base  ;  20  feet 
from  the  base  it  measured  69  feet;  70  feet  from  the  base, 
43  feet  and  6  inches ;  and  116  feet  upward,  39  feet  and  6  inches. 
Its  height  was  321  feet ;  and  the  tree  is  estimated  to  contain 
537,000  feet  of  inch  lumber. 

The  "  Father  of  the  Forest  "  lies  partially  buried  in  the  soil, 
and  was  the  largest  tree  of  the  group.  In  circumference  at  the 
roots,  this  tree  measured  110  feet,  and  200  feet  at  the  branches. 
It  is  estimated  to  have  been  435  feet  in  height ;  300  feet  from 
the  roots,  and  where  it  was  broken  off  in  falling,  it  is  18  feet  in 
diameter.  Near  by  are  the  "  Husband  and  Wife "  leaning 
against  each  other.  "Hercules,"  another  giant,  is  320  feet 
high,  with  "  I.  M.  Wooster,  June,  1850,"  cut  upon  the  trunk, 
showing  that  he  had  the  precedence  over  Mr.  Dowd  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  famed  "  mammoth  grove."  The  "  Hermit,"  a 
lonely  old  fellow,  is  318  in  height,  and  60  feet  in  circumference. 
The  "  Old  Maid,"  a  stooping  forlorn-looking  spinster,  of  the  big 
tree  family,  is  261  feet  in  height,  and  59  feet  in  circumference. 
The  "  Old  Bachelor,"  a  lonely  and  solitary  specimen,  exceeds 
the  "  Old  Maid  "  in  size,  being"  298  feet  in  height,  and  60  feet  in 
circumference.  Besides  these  there  are  the  "  Pioneer's  Cabin," 
the  "  Siamese  Twins,"  the  "  Guardian,"  "  the  Mother  and  Son," 
"  Horseback  Ride,"  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  "  Pride  of  the 
Forest,"  the  "  Two  Guardsmen,"  the  "  Three  Sisters,"  or  as 
called  by  some,  the  "Three  Graces,"  the  most  beautiful  group 
in  the  grove.  Could  this  wonderful  historical  group  turn  histo- 
rians, they  would  a  marvellous  tale  reveal,  far  more  interesting 
than  the  delightful  one  of  Mr.  Tirrell,  the  artist,  from  which  we 
have  drawn  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
mammoth  grove  of  California,  which  so  far  exceed  that  of  any 
other  of  the  explored  regions  of  the  globe. — (Boston  Cultivator.) 


WORK  FOR   THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  recent  dry  frosts  and  cutting  winds,  though  unfavour- 
able to  vegetation,  have  afforded  a  very  seasonable  opportunity 
for  forking  over  ridges,  wheeling  on  manure,  and  trenching-up 
vacant  pieces  of  ground.  As  the  soil  is  now  in  fine  condition, 
the  committal  of  seed  to  the  earth  should  be  vigorously  followed 
up  on  all  suitable  occasions.  Artichokes,  make  new  plantations, 
and  fill  up  old  ones.     Broad  Beans,  the  advancing  crops  to 
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have  more  earth  drawn  up  to  them.  Brussels  Sprouts,  mate 
a  small  sowing,  as  also  of  Borecole  and  Green  Savoy.  Attend 
to  the  pricking-out  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and  Lettuces,  as  they 
are  likely  to  be  very  much  in  request  by-and-by.  Carrots,  the 
main  crops  may  now  be  sown  where  the  ground  has  been 
trenched  and  the  surface  soil  is  in  a  mellow  Btate.  Keep  up 
successional  sowings  of  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Spinach,  and  small 
aalading.  Mushrooms,  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  house,  if  the  beds 
are  in  full  bearing,  to  about  GO"  ;  retain  a  moist  atmosphere  by 
watering  the  paths  and  flues.  Onions,  sow  the  main  crops,  as 
also  Parsnips  and  Leeks.  Peas,  the  advanced  crops  to  have  more 
■earth  drawn  up  to  them,  and  some  branches  of  spruce  fir  or  other 
such  sheltering  material  stuck  in  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
rows.  Potatoes,  attend  to  the  planting  while  the  ground  is  in 
such  a  fit  state  for  so  doing.  Bhubarb,  make  fresh  plantations, 
89  also  of  Sea-kale.  Turnips,  sow  the  Early  Dutch  in  a  warm 
situation. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Get  soil  and  pots  in  readiness  for  potting  Carnations,  for 
which  mix  up  three  parts  good  turfy  loam,  two  parts  well-roUed 
cowdung,  and  one  part  rough  sand  and  charcoal  togetner,  and 
remove  it  into  the  potting-shed.  Lawns,  or  portions  of  them, 
that  are  apt  to  burn  iu  9ummer,  would  be  benefited  by  a  top- 
dressing  of  some  good  strong  soil  in  a  well-pulverised  state. 
The  pruning  and  top-dressing  of  Roses  will  require  attention. 
Plant  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Plant  out  Pansies,  Carnations,  Wall- 
flowers, Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Daisies,  Pinks, 
Scarlet  Lychnis,  Columbines,  &c.  Sow  Wind  Anemone  for 
autumn  blooming,  and  attend  carefully  to  the  sowing  of  showy 
annuals  and  perennials.  Do  not  forget  Mignonette  and  Sweet 
Peas.  Look  over  all  recently-planted  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  securely  tied  and 
staked  j  for  if  such  operations  are  neglected,  and  they  are 
blown  about  by  the  boisterous  winds  of  this  month,  they  will 
suffer  irreparable  damage  at  the  roots.  Proceed  with  all  opera- 
tions that  involve  the  necessity  of  wheeling  or  removing  earth. 
Roll  and  sweep  lawns ;  clean,  or  turn  gravel  walks  where 
necessary.  To  eradicate  weeds  there  is  nothing  like  hard  labour. 
Fork  over  flower-beds,  to  get  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  the 
reception  of  the  bedding-out  plants.  On  the  first  dry  day  the 
Tulip-beds  should  be  carefully  gone  over,  breaking  the  surface 
soil  with  the  hand,  so  that  all  interstices  may  be  filled  up. 

STOVE. 

Continue  to  increase  heat  and  humidity,  making  use  of  the 
engine  or  syringe  pretty  freely.  Stop  in  time  all  rank  and 
unruly-growing  shoots.  Clear  away  dead  leaves  and  faded 
blossoms.  Water  with  care,  and  give  air  at  all  favourable 
opportunities.  Make  cuttings  of  the  various  sorts  of  Begonias 
for  blooming  in  November  and  December.  The  Amaryllids  in 
flower  will  require  a  rather  liberal  supply  of  water;  but  great 
care  to  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it.  Growing  Orchids  will  require 
shading  for  a  couple  of  hours  during  bright  sunshine. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 
Any  Camellias  that  have  bloomed  in  the  conservatory,  if  mis- 
shapen or  getting  too  large,  may  now  be  cut-in  ;  and,  if  after- 
wards placed  iu  a  sweet,  growing,  moist  temperature  of  from 
50"  to  65°,  they  will  aoon  break  afresh  and  make  fine  plants  ; 
syringe  tliem  daily  once  or  twice,  and,  if  necessary,  give  a  little 
manure  water.  The  same  treatment  may  be  adopted  with  the 
Chinese  Azaleas  ;  and,  if  the  shoots  are  stopped  twice  or  thrice 
during  their  growing  season,  tine  bushy  plants  will  be  produced. 
Heaths  may  now  be  shifted  ;  use  plenty  of  drainage  and  sandy 
heath  soil  full  of  fibres,  the  ball  to  be  thoroughly  moist  before 
-shifting.  Pot  Cape  and  other  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is 
getting  strong  ;  use  chiefly  loam,  leaf  mould  and  fine  sand.  The 
■  Cinerarias,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &c, 
to  be  shifted  forward  as  soon  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots. 
Proceed  as  diligently  as  possible  with  the  repotting  of  such  of 
the  hard-wooded  plants  as  require  it,  so  as  to  give  them  time  to 
make  a  vigorous  growth.  Be  careful,  however,  before  potting  to 
have  the  ball  in  a  moist  state,  and  avoid  giving  large  shifts  to 
weak  growers. 

PITS    AND    FRAMES. 


out  in  a  turf-pit  in  soma  good  Bandy  soil,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected from  frosts  and  cold  cutting  winds.  Let  the  air  in  favour- 
able weather  circulate  freely  among  the  Auriculas,  Carnations, 
&c,  in  frames.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Turned  over  ground  roughly  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  frosty 
nights.  Put  more  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb  into  Mushroom-house. 
Will  bring  the  next  forward  out  of  doors  by  covering  with  pots 
and  boxes,  or  hand-lights.  Earthed-down  the  last  made-up 
Mushroom-bed,  using,  as  we  generally  do,  stiffish  fresh  loam  for 
the  purpose,  digging  down  to  the  understratum  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  if  other  material  cannot  be  got,  placing  it  on  from 
H  inch  to  2  inches  thick,  kneading  and  beating  it  firmly,  making 
it  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  then  watering  all  over  ;  after  which, 
by  beating  with  a  clean  spade,  and  drawing  it  along  at  the  same 
time,  a  fine  smooth  surface  is  left.  We  have  frequently  used 
turves  reversed  for  the  purpose,  and  some  finer  soil  to  fill  up  all 
cracks  and  cover  the  surface  :  this  plan  always  answered  well 
if  the  mere  gras3  was  first  pared  off  and  set  aside  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  care  wes  taken  to  know  that  no  spawn  of  other  fungi 
was  in  the  turf.  Beforf  spawning  we  like  the  bed  to  be  about 
85° ;  and,  if  after  a  lew  days  it  does  not  get  any  warmer,  we 
earth-up  as  above.  We  frequently  make  bits  of  beds,  because, 
though  I  am  not  so  particular  about  the  materials  as  some  writers 
in  the  Journal,  I  am  generally  so  short  of  it  that  I  can  only  make 
small  pieces  at  a  time  ;  but  these  generally  yield  us  an  every-day 
supply.  A  heap  is  now  preparing  for  another  small  bed,  two 
parts  of  which  may  be  horse-droppings,  one  part  long  dry  litter 
cut  to  three-inch  lengths,  with  a  handbill  over  a  block,  and  one 
part  dry  fibry  sods  :  such  a  mixture  makes  a  rare  bed,  and,  well 
managed,  may  be  expected  to  yield  a  white  sheet  of  Mushrooms. 
Put  in  a  light  of  Asparagus,  which  must  be  the  last  forced  this 
season.  And  planted  another  frame  of  Potatoes,  sowing 
Radishes,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflowers  between  the  rows. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Looked  to  Strawberries  as  last  week,  noticed  3ome  fly  ap- 
pearing on  them  in  the  Peach-house,  Btill  in  bloom.  Was  un- 
willing, therefore,  to  smoke  with  tobacco  if  possible.  Applied 
the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  with  a  small  spring-hair  brush, 
rather  more  wiry  than  a  camel-hair  brush,  scattered  a  little 
powder  of  white  hellebore  over  the  trusses  and  where  a  fat  gen- 
tleman had  escaped  the  thumb  on  a  leaf-stalk,  and  the  remedy 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  effectual.  Noticed  a  twig  or  two  of 
the  Peach  trees  with  several  fly  on  them,  and  served  them  the 
Barne.  An  ounce  would  do  ever  so  much  thus  tenderly  used  I 
have  an  objection  to  smoking  much  until  the  blossom  begins  to 
fall,  some  buds  fell  before  opening  from  getting  too  dry  last 
autumn.  When  we  gather  the  fruit  we  are  sometimes  not  so 
thoughtful  of  the  trees  as  we  Bhould  be,  though  it  is  always  bad 
policy  then  to  forget  them.  Others,  however,  we  had  to  thin  a 
go;d  deal.  When  Noblesses,  &c.,  come  extra  thick,  it  is  always 
best  to  thin  them  pretty  severely.  There  is  then  more  certainty  of 
setting  well  than  if  blossoms  are  left  so  thick  ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy 
thinning-out  the  bloom-buds  when  far  enough  advanced,  to  make 
sure  that  the  flowers  left  have  male  and  female  organs,  especially 
the  latter,  all  perfect,  as  it  is  to  thin  out  the  fruit  afterwards. 
Watered  the  soil,  to  keep  up  a  healthy  growth,  but  disapprove  of 
anything  like  saturating  when  the  trees  ore  in  such  a  condition. 
Examined  trees  in  glass-covered  case,  and  gave  several  water, 
being  afraid  they  were  rather  too  dry  to  sustain  the  swelling 
buds.  Will  give  a  little  to  more  in  a  week  or  so,  but  will 
devise  some  means  by  which  that  watering  will  give  warmth  to 
the  Boil  instead  of  taking  it  away  by  evaporation  afterwards. 
No  better  weather  could  be  for  such  cold  fruit-houses,  which 
have  been  kept  with  all  the  air  possible  on  night  and  day,  except 
in  one  tempestuous  windy  night,  so  as  to  keep  the  blossom  as 
backward  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  be  injured  with  fro9t  after- 
wards. With  a  glaBs  covering  the  air-giving  and  air-regulating 
will  pretty  well  determine  the  fruit-ripening  time  afterwards. 
Our  Peach-buds  in  such  a  position  have  yet  no  signs  of  opening, 


Maintain  a  kindly  heat  in  the  cutting-frame,  top  the  cuttings  |  though  swelling.  I  do  not  envy  some  friends  who  say  that 
that  have  taken  root  and  are  beginning  to  grow  ;  but  if  more  theirs  in  similar  circumstances  are  in  full  bloom.  Despite  ot 
are  wanted  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  until  they  are  of  suffi-  windmills  and  daubing  the  buds  of  dwarf  Pear  trees  we  have 
cient  length  to  furnish  a  fresh  batch  of  cuttings.  Continue  to  been  obliged  to  use  the  gun  among  the  tits  and  bullys,  and  wo 
put  in  cuttings  as  previously  directed.  The  Calceolarias  for  fear  that  in  this  or  next  year  we  must  resort  to  netting.  It  is 
heddng-out  purposes,  if  well  established,  may  soon  be  planted  i  such  annoyance  to  have  nice  trees  well  supplied  with  fruit-buds, 
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and  to  find  that  as  they  swell  the  heart  is  nipped  out  of  them. 
Pruned  and  nailed  Apricots,  the  buds  now  swelling,  though  the 
wood  has  that  hard  appearance  that  says  the  trees  have  not 
quite  recovered  from  the  severe  biting  frost  of  last  whiter.  Aa 
an  evidence  of  the  coldness  and  exposure  of  this  place,  I  may 
mention  that  Apricot  bloom  is  often  open  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  fortnight  before  ours  are  pleased  to  do  so. 

PLANTS. 
Amongst  flowering  plants  watered  with  care,  ringiug  the  pots 
to  see  how  they  are  for  moisture  before  wielding  the  water-can. 
Find  a  little  fly  coming  on  the  Cinerarias  in  the  conservatory, 
will  take  them  out  and  syringe  well  with  lime,  laurel,  and 
soot  water,  clear,  and  then  with  clean  water,  and  place  in  house 
to  avoid  smoking  if  possible.  The  pots  were  not  set  on  moss 
this  season,  and  hence,  I  presume,  the  fly.  The  Cineraria  de  irly 
likes  a  cool,  moist  bottom  to  stand  on,  and  with  plenty  of  air 
will  scarcely  ever  then  show  a  trace  of  the  fly.  Shifted  largo 
Fuchsias  that  had  been  pruned  and  put  into  heat  as  previously 
described,  shaking  most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  replacing 
with  fibry  loam  and  a  portion  of  rotten  leaf  mould  and  old 
Mushroom  dung.  If  the  roots  were  dry  they  were  soaked  in  a 
tub  before  potting.  Most  plants  had  then  a  little  water  given 
near  the  collar  or  stem,  and  the  tops  were  syringed,  and  re- 
peatedly in  sunny  days,  to  prevent  the  young  short  shoots 
flagging.  Water  at  the  root  is  sparingly  given  until  the 
roots  work  into  the  fresh  soil.  Repotted  Begonias,  serving  the 
old  ones  much  in  the  same  way,  and  giving  more  room  to  young 
ones.  Potted  Geraniums  and  other  bedding  plants  to  bo  after- 
wards ttirned  into  temporary  beds.  Propagated  Dahlias,  and 
made  preparations  for  sowing  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  lots  of  other 
things  next  weeks  &c. — R.  F. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS 

*V*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the    "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."      By  so  doing  they 
are   subjected  to   unjustifiable   trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  The 
Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  $c."  1G2,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  S.C. 
We  also  request   that  correspondents  will  not  mix   up  on  the 
same   sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  tlu-m  answered 
promptly   and   conveniently,  but  write  them   on   separate 
communications.     Also  never   to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at.  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unices  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Address  (X.  IT.).— His  address  is  Mr.  "Watts,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 
Richardia  macui.ata  alba  (A  Subscriber) .—  It  car.net  1c  an  old  plant 
yet,  therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  give  it  the  least  forcing,  this  taring: ;  1  ut 
the  "roots"  are  now  on  the  move,  therefore  it.  would  he  a  good  plan  to 
shake  them  out  of  the  dry  balls,  and  to  put  them  into  small  pnts.    This  kind 
does  not  seem  so  free  in  rooting  and  filling  pofs  as  the  old  a-thiopLa. 
Fetin  (Idem).—  There  is  not  such  a  thin, 


j  know. 


hybrid   Fern, 


far  as 

Spir.ea  venusta  not  Flowering  CD.).— If  your  plant  is  that  which  is 
of  the  .same  section  of  the  family  as  filipcndula,  or  Queen  of  the  Meadows, 
with  tall  spikes  of  purple  flowers,  it  requires  the  same  deep,  light,  rich, 
iriable  soil  as  the  best  new  Phloxes,  a  good  open  situation,  and  not  to  be 
disturbed  oltener  than  once  in  live  or  six  years.  It  is  a  very  good  herba- 
ceous plant ;  but  there  are  several  Spinca  venustas  among  popular  names 
down,  in  the  country. 

Wet  Corner  of  a  Peat-bed  (Idem).— One  corner  of  a  peat-bed,  in 
which  Heaths  and  Azaleas  are  growing  is  "  unavoidably  "  very  wet.  What 
will  grow  in  the  wet  corner?  Nothing  belter  under  the  circumstances  than 
the  English  and  the  American  Cranberry  (Oxvccccus  palustiis  and 
(>.  macrocarpus).  On  the  edges  of  the  very  wet  part'thc  two  native  varieties 
of  Erica  tetralix,  rubra  and  alba,  will  grow  better  than  in  the  dry  parts. 
We  have  seen  acres  covered  with  this  little  Heath,  along  with  Rusbc.-, 
Carcxes,  Cotton  Grass,  Pingueculas,  Droseras,  and  some  others  where  a 
sheep  could  not  graze  without  being  bogged-that  is  to  say,  without  sinking 
in  the  bog.  The  double-flowering  Caltlia  palustris  would  also  grow  there 
to  perfection.  Epilubiums  and  Ly  thrums  would  aUo  do  there;  but  being 
too  high  for  the  rest  of  this  family  bed,  we  would  not  attempt  them. 

Melons  (T.  L.  £.).— Any  of  the  popular  Melons  may  be  so  grown,  if  the 
season  has  plenty  of  sun.  See  answer  about  Melons  last  week.  Tn  case  the 
summer  should  be  cloudy,  plant  so  that  you  can  curb  the  roots.  For  ridges, 
sow  in  April  under  protection,  put  off  and  keep  in  four-inch  pots  until  you 
see  what  the  plants  will  do,  then  transfer  to  six-inch  or  seven-inch  pots, 
and  keep  them  out  of  doors  well  watered.  Some  plant  out  and  carefully  hit 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  showing,  so  as  to  be  well  established  in  (lie 
pots.  Some  eren  take  up  a  few  days  beforehand,  but  judges  soon  tell  that  it 
is  a  sham. 


Edcomis  punctata  (A  Sidu ribcr). —It  is  an  old-fashioned  Cape  bulb 
that  is  not  worth  its  keep  in  a  rot,  and  is  generally  found  out  against  the 
front  wall  of  greenhouses,  where  it  will  live  and  bloom  with  some  covering. 
as  with  coal  allies  or  tan,  from  November  to  May.  But  you  might  first 
bloom  it  in  a  pot,  and  sec  how  you  like  it.  The  same  soil  as  for  forcing 
H  ;  ch.ibs  will  do  for  it,  but  it  will  grow  in  anything,  and  do  with  the  si  ie 
convenience  as  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums. 

cikg  Cyclamens  (Idem).— Yi  seedlings  of  Cyclamen 

persicam  is  the  most  daft  thing  we  ever  heard  of.  They  are  coming  into 
bloom  in  the  pots  they  were  sown  in,  and  now  you  want  to  divide  them  into 
single  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  Cucumber-frame  at  65-  of  heat !  I: 
were  to  do  that  they  would  not  get  over  the  damage  for  the  i  :. 
years.  You  must  leave  them  exactly  as  they  are  till  the  middle  of  next 
September.  In  the  meantime  keep  them  as  cool  and  airy  as  if  they  were 
Cape  Heaths.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  May  the  leaves  will  be  decaying, 
and  i:i  the  first  week  in  June  turn  the  balls  entire  out  of  the  pots,  and 
plunge  them  in  a  west  border  or  a  north  one,  and  let  half  an  ineh  of  the 
foil  of  the  border  be  over  the  tops  of  the  balls.  There  let  them  take  their 
chance  lill  September,  and  when  you  see  the  first  move  for  growth  up  with 
them,  shake  the  balls,  and  put  the"  roots  intu  separate  small  pots;  then  if  you 
could  L'ive  them  one  month  of  mild  bottom  heat  of  60"  to  70°,  and  not  more 
than  40°  to  50°  of  top  heat,  you  would  have  the  best  set  of  persieums  in  the 
county. 

Pronunciation  of  Names  (A  Subscriber).— There  is  no  work  giving  the 
pronunciation  of  plants  in  the  same  mode  that  Walker's  dictionary  explains 
the  pronunciation  of  common  words. 

Gas  Lime  ( W.  7F.).--It  is  a  very  powerful  application,  and  we  cannot 
give  any  general  rule  for  using  it  as  a  manure.  Buy  a  pamphlet  published 
at  i.ur  office,  entitled  "On  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Uses  of  the 
An  moniacal  Liquor  of  the  Gas  Works,"  price  id.  It  contains  information 
about  the  use  of  the  refuse  lime. 

Geraniums  after  Wintering  in  Cellars  (B.).—  The  question  about  the 
right  time  to  get  out  old  Geraniums  from  cellars  and  other  parts,  depends 
entirely  on  what  conveniences  one  has  to  grow  them  properly  afterwards. 
The  best  plan  would  be  this— to  have  them  up  from  the  middle  of  February 
till  now,  or  second  week  of  March  ;  to  cut  off  all  their  very  small  rootswhich 
are  dead,  or  ought  to  be  ;  to  cut  out  any  dead  or  damp  parts  ;  to  pot  them 
in  as  small  pots  as  their  roots  could  be  put  into  without  cramping;  then  to 
plunge  them  for  three  weeks  in  a  mild  bottom  heat  of  from  70°  to  75°,  with 
a  top  heat  of  from  SO'"1  to  55°,  and  a  little  air  on  in  the  middle  of  mild  days; 
after  the  roots  begin  to  fill  the  pots,  to  remove  them  to  a  dry  greenhouse  for 
another  month.  But  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  can  do  anything 
of  the  kind  for  want  of  room:  therefore,  the  best  way  for  them  is  entirely 
oul  of  the  question  in  most  places,  so  that  every  one  does  them  the  next 
best  way  he  can  afford.  And  some  cannot  touch  them  before  the  middle  of 
April,  and  then  only  to  put  them  out  of  doors  without  pots  in  somo  warm 
coiner,  and  cover  them  well  from  the  frost,  so  that  they  will  be  done  in 
many  ways,  and  each  way  is,  we  shall  say,  the  best  for  that  place. 

Clipping  Box  (IF.  Woods).— The  best  time  for  doing  this  is  during 
showery  weather  in  June. 

Plashing  a  Flower  Garden  (a  Constant  Subscriber  .—We  are  sorry 
we  cannot  do  as  you  wish.  We  only  point  out  any  errors  and  improvements 
in  proposed  planting  submitted  to  us. 

Planting  Vines  in  Vinery  (A  Seven-years  Subscriber).— At  the  warmest 
end  plant  the  Muscats,  then  the  Gros  Colman,  Frontiguans,  Sweetwaters, 
and  Muscadines  in  the  order  we  have  named  them. 

Managing  One  Acre  {An  Old  Subscriber).— Ouv  "Poultry  Book  for  the 
Many"  will  direct  you  as  to  fowl  management.  Pigs  you  may  learn  how 
to  feed  fr.-m  the  hook  you  hive.  Cows  and  dairy  operations  are  now  bting 
discussed  by  "The  Doctor's  Boy,"  and  how  to  cultivate  small  plots  is 
taught  by  our  "Allotment  Gardening  for  the  Many."  Any  special  questions 
we  shall  readily  answer  in  these  columns. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse  (St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay).— Tou  will  see 
what  Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day.  It  can  be  had  at  Kingston-on-Thames, 
Brisl  1,  and  other  places  where  the  Cocoa-nut  shells  are  crushed.  See  an 
advertisement  to-day  of  a  retailer  of  it.  (Foityi  re). —li  is  not  the  right 
material,  nor  anything  like  it. 

Garden  Plan  (T.  Lincoln).— Your  planting  is  good  so  far  as  is  indicated 
on  the  plan.  Any  one  of  the  methods  indicated  in  our  No.  47,  p.  41*1,  would 
suit  your  beautifully-curved  borders,  and,  of  course,  the  one  you  think  the 
best  will,  therefore,  be  the  best  for  you  to  adopt;  but  No.  2,  in  fig.  7,  is 
entirely  unfitted  for  such  a  scale  as  your  garden  is  on ;  and  No.  2,  in  fig.  G, 
will  make  you  a  better  border. 

Vabiocs  (II.  B.).— The  fibre  of  the  Cocoa-nut  makes  an  excellent  drainage 
material  as  we  have  long  since  mentioned.  The  fibre  is  totally  different 
from  the  reddish  dust,  which  is  good  for  growing  Ferns,  &c.  The  end  of 
September  and  the  whole  of  October  is  the  latest  period  to  sow  Spergulas;. 
but  it  is  best  from  spring  seedlings  from  a  sowing  any  day  in  April.  The 
beginning  of  October  is  the  best  time  to  get  in  Conifer  trees  in  pots  from  the 
nurseries,  and  April  is  the  worst  time,  as  the  first-come- first-served  principle 
has  run  them  down  to  the  worst  and  -weakest  plar.ts.  Always  recollect, 
October  is  lest  f»r  all  put  plants  from  the  nursery,  and  do  nut  forget  ihat 
November  is  best  to  obtain  Poses.  Whichever  Cypress  is  the  cheapest,  is 
most  certainly  the  best  for  putting  into  flower-beds  in  winter  A  sixpenny 
Cypress  looks  then  just  as  well  as  one  at  31s.  We  do  not  exactly  know  which 
are  the  cheapest  kinds  :  but  the  varieties  of  sempervirens  ought  to  be  the 
cheapest.  Goveuiana,  Lambertiana,  and  macrocarpa  are  very  nice  kinds  and 
•■  reasonable  in  price. 
Kiebon-eqkder  (Inauirei  ■).  —  The  Musk  Mimulus  will  not  do  at  all  as  you 
intend  it;  but  as  it  is  des'red  to  have  the  Musk  scent  we  would  plant  the 
Musk  in  the  first  row,  alternating  with  the  Variegated  Alyssum,  and-  allow 
the  two  full  ID  inches  in  spread,  ami  clip  down  the 
Then  you  should  putPerilla  where  yon  intended 
Orach  at  the  hack  next  the  walk  The  best  thing  I 
the  kinds  of  water  and  land  Melons  which  eome  f 
and  Pclun,  is  to  give  them  to  the  fowls,  for  there  i: 
that  is  worth  the  va  ue  ol  a  straw  in  this  country. 


it  it  gets  in  excess. 
sk,  and  the  Purple 
th  the  seeds  of  all 
its  between  Cabul 
e  out  of  all  of  them 
We  had  scores  of  them 


ugh  our  hands  in  a  Melon  house  of  the  very  best  kind 
Spanish  and  American  water  Melons  are  not  one-half  so  good  a; 
raw  Turnip  in  our  climate.  The  Indian  Eaphanus  caudatus 
Radish  not  worth  sowing. 
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Various  [An  Old  Constant  Reader).—  If  your  burnt  earth  is  free  from 
ashes,  and  it  is  in  little  hard  Lumps  something  resembling  broken  pieces  of 
pot?,  it  will  be  good  for  lightening  the  soil  in  pots,  and  act  much  as  rough 
sand  or  pebbles  woukl  do.  If  mixed  with  the  dust  or  very  dusty,  you  had 
better  use  it  on  the  ground  out  of  doors.  The  plant  called  the  Bear's-foot 
is  the  Hcllcborus  foetidus,  but  that  cannot  be  what  you  mean.  The  Hare's- 
foot  Fern  is  the  Davallia  canadensis,  but  we  are  not  sure  if  that  is  the  Fern 
you  have.  We  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  yourAcacia.it  should 
flower  by-and-by  on  the  growth  of  last  season,  if  the  wood  was  at  all  well 
ripened  in  the  autumn.  Give  it  plenty  of  water  now,  and  manure  water  as 
soon  as  it  shows  the  flower-buds.  The  compost  will  do  for  Begonias  admirably 
if  the  manure  is  old  and  sweet. 

Sweet- scented  Annuals  (Lex). —Vic  confess  we  have  not  given  the 
subject  sufficient  attention,  and  the  time  you  have  given  is  so  short,  and. 
then,  perfume  is  so  deceiving,  that  what  "some  people  like  others  dislike, 
We  mention  the  following  as  occurring  to  our  mind,  as  the  tirst  step  to 
annuals  with  pet  fume.  Those  to  be  sown  in  heat  or  greenhouse  :— Datura 
Wrightii,  D.  metulloides,  D.  clorantha  ;  Dianthus  Hcddewiggii,  &c. ;  Mimulus 
moschatus;  Martynia  fragrans  ;  Nieotiana  vinca?flora;  Petunias;  Salpiglosds; 
Schizanthiu;  Verbenas  of  varieties;  and  some  would  say  Balsams  of  colours. 
Out  of  doors:— Sweet  Alyssum  ;  Candytufts  of  colours  ;  Catchflys  of  colours  ; 
Clarkias  ditto  ;  Indian  Pinks;  Erysimum  1'erolfskianum  ;  Mignonette; 
Peas,  Sweet,  of  colours;  Nasturtiums  of  kinds;  Phlox.  Drummondi,  varieties  ; 
Stocks,  Ten-week,  &c. ;  Virginia  Stock  ;  Wallflowers. 

Plant  on  the  Ruins  of  London  (Rector).— The  plant  which  came  up 
so  abundantly  among  the  ruins  of  that  part  of  London  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  of  16G6  was  Sisymbrium  Trio,  or  BioaJ-leaved  Hedge  Mustard. 
It  was  in  such  quantities  that  M orison,  who  was  a  contemporary,  says  it 
could  have  been  mowed.  One  of  its  popular  names,  London  Rocket,  alludes 
to  the  circumstance. 

Slugs  in  Strawbekry-ced  (Ittewi).— Two  or  three  soakings  with  lime 
water  will  give  them  a  quietus. 

C  oa-:tt  Ficrf  Sefcse  (An  Old  Constant  Reader). — The  refuse  from 
the  mat  and  brush-makers  is  of  no  use  for  Ferns,  &c. ;  or,  rather,  it  would 
destroy  them  if  used  as  a  substitute  for  soil.  We  have  so  many  applications 
on  the  subject  that  we  must  make  arrangements  for  the  easy  supply  of  the 
demand.    See  advertisement. 

Scorpion  Thrift  {./.  L.).~ We  do  not  know  a  plant  so  named.  If  you 
send  us  a  specimen  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  we  may  identify  it. 

Heating-  Span-hoofed  Greenhouse  (An  Amateur,  Beckham},— Of 
three-inch  piping  for  hot  water  you  ought  to  have  a  limv  and  return  pipe  en 
each  side. 

Shading  Fernekt  in  Greenhouse  (T.  Best).— The  best  temporary  shade 
you  can  adopt  is  by  painting  the  inside  of  the  glass  with  a  creamy  mixture 
of  whitening  and  sise.  If  a  little  Prussian  blue  is  ground  in  with  it  the 
colour  is  agreeably  toned. 

Pampas  Grass  (A.  F.).—It  is  quite  hardy.  Only  remove  the  dead  leaves, 
do  not  cut  it  down.  Bee-glasses  may  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  dealers  in 
glass  who  advertise  in  our  Journal. 

Names  of  Plants  (P.  AT.,  Ireland).— It  is  only  Gymnogramma  sulphurea, 
perhaps  a  dwarfer  variety  than  usual,  if  its  present  size  is  not  the  raei  e  result 
of  the  treatment  it  has  received.  (IF.  Woods).—!,  Pernettya  mueronata; 
2,  Garry  a  elliptica  ;  3,  some  Aniaryllidaceous  plant,  utterly  indeterminable 
byaleaf.  (w.  X.  IF.).—  ItisSaxifraga  ciliata.  It  is  a  native  of  Mussooree 
and  other  parts  of  the  low  ranges  of  hills  in  Northern  Hindostan.  (A,  M., 
Guernsey). —Narcissus  odorus. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD   CHRONICLE. 


The  eggs  are  taken  from  under  the  hen,  and  put  in  the  water  j 
after  floating  for  a  few  minutes,  one  and  then  another  will  begiu 
to  "  waggle  "  or  "  wobble  "  in  the  water,  some  of  them  almost 
violently,  and  all  that  will  hatch  will  make  a  sign  of  some  sort 
suflicient  to  indicate  vitality.  It  is  seldom  at  this  time  of  year 
all  the  eggs  that  make  up  a  sitting  are  good,  and,  therefore,  out 
of  the  thirty-three  or  thirty-nine  eggs  that  have  been  under  three 
hens,  those  that  give  evidence — say  twenty-two  or  twenty-sii — 
are  put  under  two  of  the  three.  They  bring  them  all  out,  and 
take  to  them.  The  third  hen,  like  Corny  Delany's  mother,  who 
was  persuaded  it  was  Lent  during  five  years,  because  they  could 
afford  to  buy  nothing  but  herrings,  is  persuaded  she  has  still 
three  weeks  to  sit,  and  is  supplied  with  fresh  eggs.  She  lends 
herself  easily  to  the  deception.  As  these  large  broods  require 
much  warmth  during  the  night,  we  not  only  cover  them  closely, 
but  wo  put  them  in  an  outhouse  every  night. 


POULTRY,    lie.,    SHOWS. 

May  Hth  and  15th.    Taunton  and  Somerset.     Sec,  Charles  Ballance, 

Esq.,  Taunton. 
Mat  27th,  28th  unci  29th.    Bath  and  West  of  England  (City  of  Wells). 

Steward,  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Taunton.     Entries  close  May  1. 
Jvne  4ih  and  5th.    Beverley  and  East  Riding.  Sec,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


EGG-HARVEST  DEFICIENT. 

Whetheb  from  atmospheric  or  other  causes  we  cannot  tell, 
but  we  have  many  complaints  that  fowls  have  not  laid  well,  and 
that  sitters  have  been  scarce.  As  it  is  very  essential  to  have 
-early  chickens,  whether  they  are  intended  for  table  or  for  exhibi- 
tion, our  readers,  like  ourselves,  will  be  anxious  to  get  forward. 
Just  as  extravagance  is  mostly  justified  on  the  score  of  economy, 
so  we  are  never  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  being  before- 
hand as  when  the  fact  of  being  all  behind  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible. "We  have  had  two  chickens  instead  of  forty,  and  as  it 
is  proverbial,  "  busy  as  a  hen  with  one  chick,"  so  we  gave  all  our 
energies  and  attentions  to  two  promising-  individuals,  both  of 
the  masculine  gender,  one  a  Cochin,  one  Spaniard.  The  reflection 
if  we  had  but  pullets  to  match  incited  us  to  exertion.  We  like 
March  chickens,  they  are  generally  hardy,  and  are,  if  defective, 
good  eaters  and  saleable  at  market.  "We  have,  therefore,  tried 
with  our  hens'  eggs  that  which  we  have  practised  for  many  years 
with  our  Pheasants'.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  if  we 
said  we  had  partially  adopted  it,  and  thanks  to  the  thought,  we 
have  several  hens  surrounded  by  broods  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
■chickens.  We  put  two  or  more  hens  on  eggs  en  the  same  day. 
When  within  four  days  of  hatching,  we  try  all  the  eggs  m 
warm,  not  hot  water  ;  a  bowl  with  3  inches  of  water  is  enough. 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 

Eggs  preserved  according  to  the  following  directions  are  good 
for  puddings,  omelets,  cakes,  or  poached  eggs  even,  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

To  one  peck  of  fresh  lime  put  three  pails  of  boiling  water ; 
stir  it  well  up  ;  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  If  an  egg  when 
put  in  sinks  to  the  bottom  it  is  ready;  if  the  egg  floats,  the  lime 
is  too  strong. 

Six  score  eggs  put  in  an  earthen  pot  holding  a  pail  and  a  half 
of  water  and  half  a  peck  of  lime  will  supply  a  family  of  four  to 
five  persons  well  for  the  year  in  puddings,  &c.  I  have  ever 
found  the  eggs  perfectly  sweet.  I  put  them  up  in  February, 
March,  and  April,  as  I  find  I  can  spare  the  eggs. 

My  poultry  are  Duckwing  Game,  and  Pheasant  fowl.  The 
Game  eggs  are  very  riob,  and  afford  excellent  birds  for  table ; 
so  do  the  Pheasant  fowl. 

I  feed  my  February -hatched  chickens  upon  boiled  riee,  barley- 
meal,  and  meat  chopped  fine.  The  rest  of  my  poultry  huve 
barley  (morning  feed),  scraps  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  rest 
they  find  in  two  paddocks.  I  never  have  my  birds  ill,  they  never 
being  overfed,  and  having  plenty  of  room  to  go  about. 

I  rear  pullets  early,  to  lay  in  winter,  and  the  older  ones  for 
summer,  so  I  have  eggs  nearly  every  week  in  the  year. — Isabelle 
de  Roubigne. 


HALIFAX  POULTEY  SHOW. 

The  first  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the 
Riding  School,  Halifax,  on  the  1st  instant. 

Originally,  we  believe,  the  Show  was  only  intended  to  be  for 
single  Game  cocks  and  pairs  of  Game  hens.  However,  a  wish 
having  been  expressed  that  it  should  be  extended,  two  classes 
for  Hamburghs  were  included,  as  well  as  sweepstakes  for  Game 
cockerels,  and  single  cocks  in  Dorkings,  Cochins,  Spanish,  "  any 
other  variety,"  and  Game  Bantams. 

Encouraged  in  the  attempt  to  establish  an  exhibition  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  one  we  note  having  proved  successful 
financially  as  otherwise,  doubtless  a  much  enlarged  schedule, 
embracing  the  principal  varieties  of  fowls,  will  be  adopted  next 
year. 

The  sweepstakes  classes  were  very  poorly  filled,  although 
many  of  the  birds  were  of  considerable  merit.  The  pens  belonging 
to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Sheffield,  were  used. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Committee,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Thompson),  for  their  admirable  arrangements,  and  the  carefid 
and  able  manner  in  which  they  were  carried  out.  The  Riding 
School  is  very  spacious  and  lofty,  with  a  temperature  during  the 
day  rather  colder  than  suitable  at  this  season.  We  doubt-  not, 
however,  the  Committee  will  remedy  this  slight  defect  on  a 
future  occasion.  We  merely  mention  this,  not  by  way  of  com- 
plaint, but  as  an  improvement  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the 
birds. 

The  Single  Game  Cocks  were  divided  into  three  classes — 
namely,  Black  Beds,  Brown  Beds,  and  "  any  other  variety  ;"  the 
two  former  containing  many  perfect  birds,  while  the  latter  were 
only  indifferent. 

iilaclc  Reds  numbered  twenty-four,  Mr.  Fletcher  gaining  first 
prize  with  an  excellent  bird,  closely  pressed  by  Mr.  Dodds  for 
that  honour ;  the  third  prize  being  awarded  to  a  well-known  old 
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cock  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Hellewell.  The  highly  commended  cocks 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Kellack  and  Messrs.  Julian  and  Boys  were  also 
very  much  admired. 

Brown  Beds  numbered  fifteen  ;  Mr.  Fletcher  winning  the 
first  and  third  prizes,  the  former  with  a  magnificent  bird,  which 
also  won  the  silver  cup  for  the  best  cock  in  the  Exhibition. 

In  "any  other  variety,"  Duckwings  took  first  and  second,  the 
third  prize  falling  to  a  White. 

Game  Hens  formed  a  very  fair  class,  numbering  twenty-two 
pens.  J.  Firth,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society,  was  success- 
ful in  securing  first  and  second  positions  with  good  Brown  Reds 
and  Duckwings  respectively. 

Both  varieties  of  Spangled  Ilamburglis  competed  together.  A 
good  pen  of  Gold  were  first,  also  winning  Mr.  W.  Leeming's 
special  prize ;  Silver  second,  and  Gold  third.  Pencilled  Ilam- 
burghs  were  likewise  classed  together,  the  Gold  variety  taking 
precedence. 

The  sweepstakes  for  Game  Cockerels  contained  thirteen  entries. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  good  Brown  Red  belonging  to 
Mr.  E.  Aykroyd,  which,  however,  changed  owners,  having  been 
claimed. 

The  Sweepstakes  class  for  Dorkings  does  not  require  parti- 
cular mention.  In  the  similar  classes  for  Cochins  and  Spanish 
Mr.  Stretch  and  Mr.  E.  Brown  each  sent  a  good  representative. 

The  Game  Bantam  Cocks,  although  a  small  entry,  were  of 
especial  merit,  the  first-prize  bird,  a  Black  Red,  belonging  to 
Mr.  John  Crosland,  jun.,  being  a  gem,  and  in  miniature  a  perfect 
Game  fowl. 

"We  published  the  prize  list  last  week. 


Birmingham  Pebiodical  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Sales. — 
The  Sale  on  Tuesday  last  was  attended  by  fanciers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  disposal  of  Mr.  H. 
Tomlinson's  surplus  stock  of  Buff  Cochins.  These  birds,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  made  from  30s.  to  £5  each.  There  were  some 
very  fair  pens  of  Spanish  fowls,  and  some  good  Aylesbury 
Ducks,  which  realised  remunerative  prices.  The  Pigeons  were 
not  in  such  force  as  usual,  but  comprised  some  good  Dun  Carriers 
and  Fantails.  No  pair,  however,  made  over  £5.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lythall,  the  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Cattle  and  Poultry 
Show,  officiated  as  Auctioneer. 


Can  Poultry  be  Kept  to  Profit? — "Fifteen  Silver-pen- 
cilled Hamburghs  laid,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st 
December,  2764  eggs — about  180  per  fowl — the  market  value, 
£7  12s.  3d.,  and  the  cost  a  fraction  over  3d.  per  pair  per 
week,  or  £5  10s.  the  lot  per  year.  These  were  kept  under  many 
disadvantages — a  small  yard,  with  only  now  and  then  a  run  into 
an  orchard  and  field  ;  and  everything,  except  green  vegetables, 
to  buy  at  the  dearest  rate.  I  do  not  think  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, fowls  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  less  than 
this ;  and  no  one  kind  of  food  can  ever  be  called  the  beBt,  for 
change  of  diet  is  their  very  life,  the  very  thing  they  need,  either 
as  laying  hens  or  chickens  growing  up  for  the  table.  Their  food 
Bhould  be  of  good  quality,  and  they  should  be  well  supplied 
with  clean  water.  The  Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs  are  small, 
plump  birds  ;  when  three  months  old  equal  to  a  good  Partridge. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  delicate  as  that  of  a  Dorking.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  they  might  be  reared  at  small  cost." — (A.  M. 
Matthews,  in  Mark  Lane  Express.) 


AUSTRALIAN  GRASS  PARROQUET 
BREEDING  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Australian  Grass  Parroquet  breeds  freely  in  confine- 
ment in  this  country.  The  cage  should  be  square,  of  a  middling 
size — 2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  by  15  inches,  with  wire  front  only. 
Place  at  one  end  a  rough  box  about  18  inches  high  and  7  inches 
square,  covered  with  dry  moss  to  represent  an  old  stump,  and 
having  a  hole  large  enough  to  allow  the  birds  to  have  easy  access. 
Place  a  tray  or  half  a  cocoa-nut  shell  inside,  containing  the  nest 
already  shaped,  composed  of  dry  moss,  grass,  and  wool,  similar 
to  what  Canaries  build  with,  with  some  loose  in  the  cage.  Place 
the  cage  in  a  retired  situation.  Feed  the  old  birds  on  canary 
Beed  ;  when  they  have  young  add  boiled  egg,  millet,  and  maw- 


seed, and  when  long  "rass  is  in  seed  let  them  have  a  bunch  of  it 
hung  up.     The  price  is  about  25s.  per  pair. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  Love  Birds  breeding  in  con- 
finement.— W.  G. 


APIARIAN   NOTES.— No.  XVI. 

MT  atiabt  in  1861. 
(Continued  from  page  428.) 

No.  7. — I  have  stated  in  No.  XIV.  of  these  notes  (page  347), 
that  tins  hive  perished  from  an  attack  of  wasps,  after  the  loss  of 
all  the  queens  on  the  issue  of  the  second  swarm.  A  few  days 
ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  an  apiary  of  mine  at  some  distance  from  my 
residence  ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  my  man,  and  most  useful 
assistant  in  all  appertaining  to  apiarian  matters,  which  will- 
partly  account  for  my  not  having  been  there  for  some  months. 
There  was  one  stock  working  most  beautifully,  carrying  in  great 
quantities  of  pollen  which  fairly  puzzled  me.  What  hive  could 
that  be?  The  adjuster  No.  7;  but  that  I  thought  was  dead. 
Then  my  adjutant  came  to  the  rescue  of  my  bewildered  thoughts. 
Yes,  certainly,  he  had  obtained  leave  from  a  cottager  to  drive  a 
lot  of  bees  doomed  to  the  brimstone-pit ;  these  he  had  brought 
home  and  had  transferred  to  this  box  of  empty  combs.  I  now 
also  remembered  that,  having  previously  broken  up  No.  l.(the 
united  half-straw  and  octagon-box  described  in  page  346)  the 
bees  of  which  went  to  strengthen  an  artificial  swarm,  the  upper 
straw  half,  containing  more  than  20  lbs.  of  sealed  honey,  had  been 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  No.  7  with  sufficient 
food  for  the  winter.  I  was  rather  curious  to  see  where  the  in- 
mates might  be  collected,  and  accordingly  turned  up  the  super. 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  greater  portion  of  these  were 
in  the  super,  and  it  appeared  very  evident  that  breeding  had 
commenced  there.  We  should  expect  this  would  be  the  natural 
result  when  there  is  no  honey  at  all  in  the  lower  compartment. 
The  bees  are  already  clustering  down  through  the  central  com- 
munication, and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  very  long  before  the 
breeding  will  be  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  the  lower  box. 
But  I  must  admit,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  your  northern 
correspondents,  that  during  some  part  of  this  winter  the  lower 
hive  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  removed  quite  desti- 
tute of  bees. 

No.  8. — A  Langstroth  frame-hive,  is  tenanted  by  an  artificial 
swarm.  On  the  9th  of  August  I  removed  a  frame  from  my 
Ligurian-hive,  containing  brood  in  all  stages  after  brushing  oh* 
the  bees.  This  with  three  others  was  arranged  in  a  four-frame 
nucleus-box ;  and  having  removed  No.  11  (a  strong  colony) 
from  its  stand,  the  nucleus,  being  substituted  for  it,  received 
the  bees  which  returned  from  foraging.  On  the  14th  a  royal 
cell  was  in  progress,  and  another  brood-comb  was  given.  The 
small  box  was  then  sent  out  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Woodbury's 
apiary,  in  order  that  the  young  queen  might  be  properly  im- 
pregnated by  a  true  Ligurian  drone.  His  pugnacious  bees 
made  such  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  intruder  that  he  was 
obliged  to  request  their  removal,  and  they  returned  with  wofull? 
diminished  number. 

Being  absent  from  home  on  a  fishing  excursion,  the  box  was 
left  undisturbed  until  the  27th,  when  I  found  not  only  a  sadly 
reduced  population,  but  very  little  honey — thanks  to  the  robbers. 
There  was  a  particularly  poor-looking  royal  cell,  from  which  I 
supposed  nothing  very  good  could  be  likely  to  issue ;  however, 
on  the  31st  I  was  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  very  fine  queen. 
I  now  sent  the  hive  out  to  the  garden  of  a  relative  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mr.  Woodbury's  drones,  and  on  September  13th  the  queen 
had  commenced  laying.  As  there  was  a  great  deficiency  in  bees 
on  the  14th,  I  drove  No.  1,  captured  the  black  queen,  and 
united  the  bees  to  No.  8.  I  had  previously  secured  the  Li- 
gurian mother,  which  was  confined  in  a  small  perforated  zinc 
box  inserted  among  the  combs.  On  the  15th  the  frames  and 
bees  were  transferred  from  the  nucleus  into  a  full-sized  hive  ; 
some  combs,  obtained  from  No.  1,  having  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended in  the  frames,  were  added  to  the  four  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  bees.  The  queen  was  liberated  on  the  16th, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  was  immediately  killed.  It  is  probable 
that  she  was  retained  a  prisoner  too  long,  and  was  weakened  by 
her  confinement. 

On  the  20th  many  royal  cells,  occupied  by  the  brood  of  the 
defunct  Ligurian  queen,  were  in  progress,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  hive  was  again  sent  out  to  the  garden  adjoining  Mr. 
Woodbury's  apiary.     A  queen  emerged  about  the  beginning  of 
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October,  but  I  had  no  hope  or  expectation  of  her  becoming  a 
fertile  mother,  as  there  were  very  few  drones  left  in  my  friends' 
hives  ;  the  few  there  were  had  been  chiefly  bred  in  worker-cells 
by  drone-breeding  queens,  and  the  weather  was  rather  unfavour- 
able for  the  flight  of  drones.  The  hive  wa9  allowed  to  remain  for 
dome  weeks,  when  it  was  brought  back  to  its  stand  in  my  town 
garden.  The  bees  that  were  the  progeny  of  the  monarch  which 
had  such  a  very  limited  existence,  were  very  good  and  fine 
Ligurians — so  I  trusted  that  the  queen,  if  fertilised,  would 
turn  out  all  right  and  true;  but  no  sign  of  breeding  greeted  my 
inquiriug  eyes  at  any  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  On 
the  1st  of  February,  I  carefully  searched  every  comb  and 
could  find  no  trace  of  a  queen  of  any  sort ;  so  concluded  that 
having  remained  unimpregnated  the  bees  had  destroyed  her,  or 
that  in  some  way  she  had  become  lost.  Possessing  a  tolerably 
large  number  of  inhabitants,  1  resolved  to  unite  them  to  a 
neighbouring  hive,  and,  on  the  20th,  actually  removed  half  the 
frames,  brushing  off  the  bees  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them 
to  occupy  as  small  a  number  of  combs  as  possible.  Fortunately 
I  could  not  decide  at  once  which  of  my  hives  most  needed  an 
addition  to  its  population,  so  the  union  was  delayed  for  two 
days  ;  when,  on  again  inspecting  the  frames,  I  was  gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  sealed  and  unsealed  brood  and  a  quantity  of  eggs. 
On  another  comb  I  discovered  a  somewhat  diminutive  queen.  My 
resolve  was  quickly  taken  ;  so,  instead  of  uniting  these  bees  to 
others,  I  removed  five  frames  with  all  the  bees  of  the  next  box, 
No.  10,  which,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  had  become  minus  a 
queen,  and  added  them  to  those  of  No.  8.  A  small  amount  of 
fighting  ensued,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  union 
will  be  the  means  of  establishing  one  of  the  strongest  colonies  iu 
the  apiary.  The  foregoing  case  is  chiefly  noteworthy,  owing  to 
the  very  late  period  of  the  season  when  the  queen  was.  raised. 
It  also  proves  the  dangers  to  the  queen  which  attend  the  joining 
of  bees ;  the  energy  with  which  they  set  about  repairing  their 
loss ;  and  the  careful  search  which  is  necessary  before  deciding 
that  no  queen  exists  in  the  hive. 

No.  11. — Early  in  the  season  this  was  a  common  straw-hive, 
marked  down  in  the  list  as  in  good  condition.  Having  com- 
pleted two  Langstroth-boxes,  I  was  anxious  to  see  them  tenanted. 
As  my  apiary  contained  several  straw  hives,  I  resolved  to  trans- 
fer both  combs  and  bees  of  some  of  them  into  these  new  boxes. 

On  May  4th  I  commenced  with  No.  11,  from  which  all  the 
beea  were  in  a  few  minutes  effectually  driven  out.  The  combs 
were  cut  out  with  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  two  horrid  sticks  thrust  across  the  hive  by  its  original  pro- 
prietor. By  means  of  a  little  paring,  and  by  the  aid  of  small 
sticks  and  wire,  the  combs  were  fastened  in  the  frames.  The 
box  was  put  on  the  old  stand,  the  bees  were  knocked  down  by 
a  vigorous  stroke  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bars,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  had  disappeared  among  the  combs.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding week,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  days,  the  frames  were 
taken  out,  the  artificial  supports  to  the  combs  removed  when 
practicable,  and  the  combs  themselves  pared  where  too  thick,  or 
where  the  bees  had  united  them  together ;  so  by  degrees  the 
frames  were  brought  to  occupy  their  proper  positions.  A  comb 
full  of  brood  was  taken  away  at  the  time  of  the  transference  ; 
again  on  the  24th ;  and  lastly,  on  August  14th.  Also  to 
strengthen  another  stock  (No.  6.  See  page  347)  a  transposition 
between  it  and  No.  11  was  effected  on  May  18th,  greatly  to  the 
gain  of  the  former.  It  was  once  more  removed  from  its  stand 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  bees  to  form  the  nucleus  of  No. 
5,  as  already  described  :  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  de- 
privations, I  obtained  in  supers  24  lbs.  of  beautiful  honey  ;  and 
it  remained  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  is  at  this  present  time  a 
fine  populous  stock. 

No.  12  was  also  a  common  straw  hive.  My  friend  Mr. 
Woodbury  having  presented  me  with  a  supernumerary  unim- 
pregnated Ligurian  queen,  I  was  anxious  to  put  her  at  the  head 
of  a  stock.  Confined  in  a  small  perforated  zinc  box,  I  placed 
her  under  a  tumbler  over  the  central  hole  in  the  top  of  a  hive 
until  I  could  succeed  in  preparing  a  proper  habitation  for  her. 
Thus  she  remained  one  night,  and  in  the  morning  was  in  a  sad  state 
from  the  condensed  moisture  and  vitiated  air.  Although  a 
pouring  wet  day,  I  drove  No.  12,  and  with  very  little  trouble 
succeeded  in  dislodging  all  the  bees.  The  swarm  was  put  into 
a  frame-hive,  No.  14,  which  occupied  the  old  stand.  The  straw 
stock,  No.  12,  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  brood  was 
removed  to  another  apiary.  The  queen-box  with  the  imprisoned 
Ligurian  was  secured  among  the  combs.  Owing  to  the  state  of 
the  weather  no  bees  were  out,  but  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 


sufficient  nilmber  to  bring  the  brood  and  eggs  to  maturity.  A 
hive  was  taken  away  and  No.  12  substituted  for  it.  The  first 
was  turned  up,  a  great  many  bees  took  flight  to  resent  the  insult. 
A  few  taps  and  enough  soon  found  their  way  into  No.  12. 

The  following  day  the  queen  was  liberated,  but  was  lost  either 
at  this  time  or  soon  after.  From  the  immense  quantity  of  brood 
the  bees  soon  became  very  numerous,  so  that  on  the  19th  of 
June  it  was  in  a  condition  to  part  with  sufficient  bees  to  people 
No.  13,  by  transposition,  after  that  hive  was  driven  to  form 
another  artificial  swarm.  I  do  not  think  there  could  have  been 
any  queen  at  this  time  as  so  many  of  the  bees  left  it,  that  it  was 
necessary  the  following  day  or  so  to  rechange  the  two  hives.  I 
was  not  at  this  time  aware  of  there  being  anything  amiss,  but 
having  waited  in  vain  for  any  signs  of  young  bees  with  the 
Ligurian  type,  it  was  at  length  very  evident  that  the  Ligurian 
queen  at  any  rate  had  never  become  naturalised  at  the  head  of 
the  colony.  A  common  queen  from  a  cottager's  doomed  hive 
was  at  length  added,  and  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  on  the  13th 
of  August,  when  Mr.  Woodbury  iu  the  course  of  one  of  his 
driving  operations,  at  a  place  fully  two  miles  off  in  a  straight 
line,  discovered  that  the  young  queen  in  one  of  the  stocks  must 
in  one  of  her  rambles  have  met  with  one  of  his  Ligurian  drones, 
many  of  the  young  bees  bearing  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
Ligurian  blood.  Anxious  to  see  what  this  queen  might  turn 
out  in  the  future,  he  requested  me  to  put  her  at  the  head  of  one 
of  my  colonies.  Fixing  on  No.  12  for  this  purpose,  I  determined 
on  establishing  another  Langstroth-hive.  The  bees  were  ex- 
pelled, the  queen  secured  and  destroyed,  the  combs  cut  out,  and 
four  of  the  best  secured  in  frames.  No  brood  was  visible, 
therefore  two  brood-combs  were  taken  from  No.  6,  the  little  box 
with  the  queen  tied  to  one  of  the  frames  and  all  left  for  that 
day.  On  the  following,  the  slide  was  drawn  and  the  prisoner 
liberated,  in  this  case  to  be  joyfully  received  by  her  new  subjects. 
On  the  27th,  I  discovered  her  to  be  quite  safe,  and  she  had  laid  a 
great  number  of  eggs.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  her 
yesterday  (February  22nd),  she  is  a  very  fine  queen,  and  has 
deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of  young  brood.  Some  of  the 
bees  hatched  last  autumn  have  the  Ligurian  marks  very  decided, 
though  not  nearly  of  so  good  a  colour  as  the  true  breed,  or  of 
the  progeny  of  a  true  Ligurian  mother  impregnated  by  a  black 
drone.  All  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  of  these 
latter  are,  in  appearance,  quite  equal  to  those  brought  forth  by 
queens  true  in  every  particular. — S.  Bevan  Fox,  Exeter. 
(To  be  continued.) 


BEES    DYING  FKOM  DYSENTEKY. 

JrST  eleven  months  ago  I  penned  the  following  passage  which 
then  appeared  in  your  pages.  "  I  never  in  my  life  had  dysentery 
in  a  hive,  and  know  nothing  practically  regarding  it."  I  now 
regret  to  say  that  this  blissful  state  of  ignorance  exists  for  me 
no  longer.  My  acquaintance  with  this  formidable  enemy  com- 
menced this  winter ;  three  of  my  hives  having  been  attacked. 
In  spite  of  a  prompt  exchange  of  floor-boards,  and  afterwards  of 
boxes,  the  first  queen  succumbed  on  the  17th  of  January,  when 
those  of  her  subjects  which  survived  were  united  to  one  of  the 
other  infected  stocks.  Ten  days  later  the  queen  of  this  colony 
likewise  met  the  same  fate  ;  when  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
bees  were  united  to  the  third  diseased  stock.  Upon  this,  the 
sole  surviving  remnant  of  what  were  originally  three  good  stocks, 
I  tried  every  remedy  which  my  acquaintance  with  bee-books,  or 
the  experience  of  apiarian  friends  could  suggest.  The  floor- 
board was  changed  morning  and  evening,  and  the  hive  itself 
more  than  once ;  syrup  flavoured  with  rum  administered,  and 
salt  strewn  on  the  floor-board ;  but  all  to  no  purpose — the 
rate  of  mortality  remained  unchecked,  and  it  appeared  merely 
a  question  of  a  few  days  as  to  when  the  queen  herself  might 
share  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  her  subjects.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  resolved  to  abandon  the  colony  to  its  fate,  and  re- 
move the  queen  with  nearly  all  the  brood-combs  to  a  healthy  stock 
whose  sovereign  (a  drone-breeder)  had  previously  disappeared. 
This  resolution  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
when  the  surviving  queen  was  introduced  to,  and  cordially  wel- 
comed by,  her  new  subjects.  Notwithstanding  this  deprivation 
the  colony  still  survives,  and  the  mortality  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished ;  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  having  abated,  or  to  the  few  victims  which  it  finds  among 
the  present  scanty  population.     On  changing  the  floor-board, 
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on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  lGth  ult,  I  found  the  detached 
covers  of  two  queen  cell?,  one  of  which  was  so  attenuated,  that 
there  appeared  little  doubt  that  the  royal  occupant  which  it  had 
protected  had  arrived  at  maturity  ;  whilst  the  other,  retaining 
its  full  density,  afforded  presumptive  evidence  that  its  unfortu- 
nate tenant  had  met  with  an  untimely  end.  A  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  hive,  which  I  made  next  day,  proved 
these  inferences  to  have  been  perfectly  correct  A  virgin  queen 
was  discovered  perambulating  the  combs;  whilst  one  naturally- 
opened  cell,  and  the  mangled  remains  of  three  others,  showed 
that  she  bad  lost  no  time  in  gratifying  the  remarkable  instinct 
which  impeb  a  queen  bee  to  the  remorseless  slaughter  of  her 
younger  sisters. 

Next  followed  an  examination  of  the  hive  to  which  the  queen 
and  most  of  the  brood  of  this  unfortunate  colony  had  been 
transferred.  A  number  of  young  bees  were  found  to  have 
issued  from  their  cradles  ;  whilst  the  queen*  had  not  only  sup- 
plied their  places  with  eggs,  but  had  extended  her  ovipositing 
to  the  adjoining  combs.  This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  all  the 
queens  of  these  infected  stocks  manifested  the  most  remarkable 
fecundity  almost  up  to  the  very  hour  of  their  decease.  It  would 
appear  as  if,  whilst  the  colony  itself  was  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion by  the  ravages  of  this  fell  disease,  nature  impelled  the  royal 
mother  to  the  utmost  efforts  to  recruit  the  fast-diminishing 
population. 

A  distant  correspondent,  who  had  written  to  me  for  advice 
in  a  similar  emergency,  Bays,  "  I  think  I  shall  save  one  of  my 
infected  stocks.  The  other  is  hopelessly  gone — not  a  bee  left,  but 
about  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  honey.  The  queen,  I  conclude, 
had  (alien  a  prey  to  disease  and  died.  The  other  I  took  up, 
and  on  examination  discovered  not  to  be  so  bad  ;  and  since  I  gave 
them  a  good  dose  of  Mr.  Bevan  Fox's  cordial.f  they  have  re- 
covered from  their  supineness,  and  now  take  the  food  from  the 
bottle  at  the  top,  resenting  every  insult,  so  that  I  begin  to  think 
they  are  pot  valiant !  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  my  three  stocks 
through,  since  it  is  very  disheartening  to  see  a  fine  colony  or  two 
swept  from  before  your  eyes  -without  being  able  to  rescue  them." 

I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  learn  that  my  correspondent's  hope 
has  been  realised,  and  that  his  experience  of  the  effects  of  dysen- 
tery has  been  less  fatal  than  that  which  has  so  recently  fallen  to 
the  lot  of — A  Devonshire  Bee-keepeb. 


soon  as  he  has  ascertained  that  the  queen  has  commenced  breed- 
ing he  can  strengthen  the  hive  by  giving  brood-comb  from  his 
hives  of  the  common  bee,  which  he  will  find  much  safer  than  to 
attempt  any  subsequent  joining  of  adults.— S.  Beta:.  Fox, 
Exeter 


RAISING  AN  ARTIFICIAL  LIGURIAN  QUEEN 
In  reply  to  "  A  Yorkshire  Bee-keeper,"  he  will  probably 
see  in  a  chapter  of  "  Apiarian  Notes,"  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editor,  a  description  of  the  mode  in  which  my  No.  8  hive 
was  established.  The  plan  adopted  was  much  the  same  as  he 
suggests,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  bees  were  obtained.  Whether 
the  Ligurian  workers  are  retained  on  the  brood-comb  or  not,  is, 
I  think,  a  matter  of  little  importance.  In  the  instance  referred 
to,  they  were  brushed  off  prior  to  removal,  and  none  but  black 
bees — returned  from  foraging — with  the  brood-comb  and  two 
empty  combs,  constituted  the  nucleus  from  which  sprung  the 
future  stock.  After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days  the  combs 
were  inspected  near  dusk,  the  presence  of  a  royal  cell  ascertained, 
and  every  black  drone  caught  and  killed  on  the  spot.  The  hive 
was  at  once  closed-up  and  transported  to  an  apiary  wliieh  con- 
tained none  but  Ligurian  drones.  In  this  way  the  young  queen 
was  properly  impregnated,  and  would  most  probably  have  been 
the  best  Ligurian  queen  in  my  apiary  had  not  the  unlucky 
accident  occurred  to  her  as  related.  The  queen  raised  from  her 
brood  is  living  and  breeding,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  her 
produce  will  turn  out. 

If  "  A  Yorkshire  Bee-keepek"  wishes  to  maintaiu  an  un- 
mixed apiary  of  Ligurians,  let  him  send  away  all  black  bees  from 
then-  vicinity.  He  can  then  remove  a  brood-comb,  best,  pro- 
bably, with  the  bees  adhering ;  shift  a  strong  common  stock, 
putting  the  nucleus  in  its  stead.  Feed  the  nucleus  with  boiled 
white  sugar  and  water.  At  the  end  of  three  days  inspect,  destroy- 
ing all  black  drones.  If  one  or  more  royal  cells  are  in  progress, 
confine  the  bees,  and  remove  to  the  apiary  of  Ligurians.     A3 

Her  majesty  had  evidently  a  very  lively  recollection  of  the  fright  she 
had  previously  sustained  in  being  caught  and  transfen-ed  to  a  strange  hive. 
Icould  not  find  her  on  any  of  the  combs  ;  and  at  length,  -when  all  had  been  re- 
moved, I  discovered  her  almost  alone,  trying  to  hide  herself  in  a  corner  of 
the  box. 

+  Syrup  flavoured  with  rum  is  dignified  by  my  correspondent  with  this 
title,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Fox  having  suggested  it  to  me  as  a  remedy  for 
dysentery. 


BEES  IN  COURT. 

Devon  Intermediate  Sessions. — Before  Sir  John  B.  Duck- 
worth, Bart. 

Charles  Hill,  a  carpeutcr,  was  indicted  for  stealing  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  a  hive  of  bees,  half  a  pound  of  honey,  and  a  stand, 
the  property  of  George  Ellis,  yeoman. 

Mr.  Holdsworth  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Carter  defended. 

Prosecutor  stated  that  he  saw  the  hive  quite  safe  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  and  missed  it  the  following  morning.  On  the  10th 
of  the  same  month  he  saw  it  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Whitmarsh,  ironmonger,  of  Newton  Abbot,  and  recognised  it  as 
his  property. 

Mr.  AVhitmarsh  stated  in  Court  that  he  wanted  some  honey, 
and  for  that  reason  purchased  the  hive,  giving  Is.  6d.  for  it. 

Mr.  Carter  asked  the  prosecutor  how  he  became  possessed  of 
the  bees  ;  and,  if  he  bought  them,  did  he  remember  the  saying 
that  bees  never  thrived  if  they  were  bought  or  sold?  Prosecutor 
replied  that  he  found  them. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  owner?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  try  ?  A.  Well,  any  one  might  have  had  them  if 
thev  could  redeem  them. 

Q.  Well,  I  suppose  they  were  not  ear-marked.      (Laughter.) 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Holdsworth  elicited  that  prosecutor 
did  not  find  the  butt,  but  only  the  bees— the  former  he  purchased. 

Mr.  Carter  :  Then  did  you  put  the  bees  into  it  ?  A.  Well,  I 
shook  them  into  it.     (Laughter.) 

Here  the  prosecutor  was  about  to  remove  a  part  of  the  stand 
from  the  butt,  when  several  of  the  bees  escaped  from  "  durance 
vile  ;  "  aud,  much  to  the  horror  cf  those  present,  flew  about  the 
court  with  great  activity.  The  Hon.  Chairman,  after  a  short  time, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  silence,  aud  the  case  was  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Carter  thought  it  preposterous  to  attempt  to  identify  bees, 
and  assured  the  bench  that  the  butt  was  no  agreeable  sight  in 
Court,  seeing  that  so  many  of  its  inmates  had  escaped. 

Verdict,  "  Guilty."  A  previous  conviction  having  been  proved 
against  the  prisoner,  he  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour. — S.  B.  F.,  Exeter. — (Western 
Times.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fleas  in  Poultry  { Constant  Subscriber)  .—The  hen,  in  all  probability, 
has  no  access  to  dust,  which  is  the  cure  for  all  vermin.  It  is  most  essential 
that,  during  the  short  time  a  hen  is  off  her  eggs,  she  should  have  every 
comfort  and  convenience.  Food  and  water  are  essentials— the.  dust  bath  is 
necessary.  No  hen  will  sit  closely  and  well  if  she  has  vermin.  Let  a  he.ip 
of  dust  be  placed  close  to  her  food  and  water,  and  if  she  is  much  troubled, 
mix  to  a  bushel  of  dust  half  a  pound  of  black  sulphur. 

Deformed  Fowls  [Regular  Subscribe  r).— The  only  method  we  know  of 
correcting  a  crooked  toil,  is  by  fastening  the  rump  so  that  it  must  remain 
straight.  This  can  be  done  by  strapping,  or  by  a  piece  of  silver  n  ire  passed 
through  it  and  fastened.  It  is  rendered  much  easier  it  the  tail-feathers  are 
pulled  out  before  the  operation. 

Sickle-feathers  OF  Buff  Cochin-China  Cock  (S.  II.).—  The  white 
edges  of  the  sickle-feathers  are  no  disqualification.  The  toil  of  a  Buff 
Cochin  cock  may  be  black,  or  nearly  so ;  or  black  edged  wish  white,  or 
raised  with  white.  The  shape  of  the  tail  is  more  important  than  its  colour. 
It  we  were  asked  to  state  the  most  desirable  shade,  we  should  say  a  rich  red 
bronze,  like  the  side  of  a  ;Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh  cock's  tail.  In  all 
varieties  the  tail  becomes  white  as  the  bird  gets  older. 

Poultry-keeping  [Z.  A.,  Dartmouth). — Your  house  will  be  quite  largo 
enough  for  six  hens  and  one  cock.  Let  the  floor  be  the  earth  levelled  and 
covered  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  with  sand,  so  that  the  dung,  &c,  of  the 
fowls  may  be  readily  raked  off.  The  nests  are  best  on  the  ground,  and  may- 
be either  made  ot  wood  or  wicker-work.  The  perches  are  best  made  of  larch 
or  fir-poles  about  3  inches  diameter,  sawn  down  the  middle,  and  fixed  with 
the  round  side  upwards.  A  small  glazed  window  is  always  desirable.  A 
coloured  Dorking  cock,  and  six  Buff  or  Partridge-eoloured  Cochin-China 
pullets,  would  suit  you  best,  as  you  require  them  for  use  and  not  for  exhi- 
bition. In  our  "  Poultry-Book  for  the  Many,"  which  you  can  have  free  by 
post  from  our  office  for  seven  penny  postage  stamps,  you  will  find  full 
directions  for  making  nests,  feeding,  &c. 

Pigeons  {Piqeon).— The  true  Blue  Rock  is  too  wild  and  intractable,  and, 
therefore,  rarely  found  in  dovecotes.  Try  the  Hunts,  they  are  the  largest 
variety  and  not  bad  breeders. 

Yield  of  Bctier  (Ocerdessel).— Mr.  P..  White  upon  the  Oakley  Park 
farm  found  that  in  summer,  when  ihe  pastures  were  in  best  condition,  that 
the  average  yield  from  eight  Alderuey  cows  was  1  lb.  8J  ozs.  of  butter  from 
three  pints  of  cream;  and  from  eight  Kerry  cows  1  lb.  4^  ozs.  from  the  same 
quantity  of  cream,  16  ozs.  to  the  lb. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


D'aj 


Pay 


MARCH  18—21,  1802. 


Barometer.       Thermom.    Wind. 


Princess  Louisa  born,  1S4S. 

Cuphea  eximia. 

Cytisus  raccmosus. 

Sun's  declin.  0°  15'  n. 

Cvtisus  fllipes. 

3  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Salvia  dentata. 


29.9U0 -29. 2W 
29.307 -2S.936 
29  576-29.340 
29.790-29.387 
29.723—29.595 
29.837-29.774 
29.808-29.689 


dec.  dcg. 

49-35 
I     51-32 

48-33 
!     47-30 

55-32 


Moon 

Rises      Moon's 
and  Sets      Age. 


Clock 
before 
Sun. 


Meteorology  of  the  Week. —  At  Ohiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  50.9'  and  33.7'  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  07°,  occurred  on  the  19th  and  20th  in  1836  ;  and  the  lowest  cold, 
17°,  on  the  20th  in  1845.     During  the  period  153  dayB  were  fine,  and  on  92  rain  fell. 


CKOCUSES. 


HE  other  day  Ihad  a  most  ca- 
pital text  from  a  re- 
verend gentleman, 
whose  interesting 
letter  will  be  found 
in  another  column 
of  this  Number.  It 
was  in  these  words  :  "  I 
have  two  beauties  now 
out,  one  is  Crocus  lagenaftorus, 
a  glorious  deep  orange  yellow, 
and  would  be  most  valuable  to 
those  who  grow  shaded  ribbons, 
as  it  would  shade  off  with  the 
common  yellow  and  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  they  are  all  three  out  toge- 
ther"— that  is  to  say,  on  the  1st  of  March  in  the  west  of 
England.  Although  we  have  done  more  for  the  Crocus  in 
these  pages  than  most  of  our  day  and  calling,  that  text 
tickled  the  ruling  passion  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  could 
not  get  it  out  of  my  head  without  an  attempt  at  discours- 
ing on  it  in  all  its  bearings. 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  Crocus  has  not  found  a 
place  in  any  living  language  except  our  own  since  the 
Latin  ceased  to  be  such.  It  was  given  by  Theophrastus, 
and  the  next  we  hear  of  it  is  as  the  name  of  a  love-sick 
swain  from  the  same  race  as  Garibaldi.  The  lady  love 
was  a  beauty  supreme,  and  her  name  was  Smilax,  but  she 
was  more  daft  than  the  lady  who  refused  the  laird  of 
Cockpen,  and  the  Italian  Crocus  was  less  fortunate  than 
the  Scotch  one.  He  died  broken-hearted.  The  notion  at 
that  time — the  time  of  Augustus,  second  Emperor  of 
Koine — was,  that  when  the  body  died  the  soul  went  into 
something  else,  and  it  was  said  that  the  soul  of  Crocus 
went  into  a  pretty  flower  which  carpeted  the  Campagna 
of  Home ;  and  that  flower  holds  the  name  to  this  day. 

What  an  absurd  story,  most  would  say  ;  but  when  I 
assert  it  is  taught  in  the  best  modern  schools  of  Europe 
and  in  those  of  the  Federate  and  Confederate  States,  and 
that  no  man  can  get  into  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  or  in  the  Church  of  Eome,  or  yet  in  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  unless  he  can  repeat  that  story  better  than 
I  can ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  is  nought  against  it  in 
the  "  revised  code,"  there  surely  must  be  something  in 
it,  if  not  the  spirit  of  Crocus,  and  my  attempt  will  be  to 
find  out  that  something,  and  tell  you  all  about  it, 

The  story  about  Crocus  did  not  attract  the  attention 
of  botanists  earlier  than  the  time  of  Linnajus  in  1737,  and 
he  only  knew  two  kinds  of  them — vernus  and  sativus,  the 
spring  and  autumn  Crocuses,  which  he  included  as  two 
varieties  of  one  species.  In  1797  Wildenow  formed  these 
two  into  two  distinct  species,  and  we  have  them  now  as 
he  then  left  them.  But  long  before  those  periods  prac- 
tical men  took  to  the  family  of  Crocus,  and  we  find  that 
Parkinson,  in  1629,  described  twenty-seven  kinds  of  spring 
Crocuses,  some  of  which  have  been  lost ;  and  Miller,  in 
No.  51.—  Vol,  II.,  New  Series. 


1763,  described  four  wild  species  of  them,  with  twelve 
varieties  of  spring  Crocus  and  four  varieties  of  autumnal 
ones.  His  fourth  species,  biflorus  (spatha  biflora),  is  the 
biflorus  of  the  present  day,  and  the  Scotch  Crocus  of  the 
trade,  Miller  being  the  first  authority  in  print  for  the 
English  name.  He  describes  the  Scotch  Crocus  "with 
very  narrow  leaves ;  out  of  the  sheath  arise  two  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white  outside,  with  three  or 
four  stripes  in  each  segment,  the  inside  of  the  petal  is  of 
purer  white."  Weston,  in  1771,  compiled  a  list  of  which 
forty  kinds  were  of  spring  Crocus ;  but  it  has  not  been 
received  as  genuine.  Dr.  Goldbach,  in  1817,  published 
a  monograph  of  the  genus  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial 
Natural  History  Society  of  Moscow,  vol.  v.  M.  Bouche 
made  the  same  attempt  in  1826  iu  "  Linncea,"  but  sub- 
sequent discoveries  soon  rendered  both  incomplete. 
M.  Gay,  of  Paris,  had  long  been  preparing  a  monograph 
of  the  genus,  collecting  from  all  quarters  and  cultivating 
them  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  under  his  own 
eye,  which  monograph  was  published  in  1831  in  the 
"  Bulletin  de  Ferussac."  In  1826  Tenore  and  Bertoloni 
published  papers  on  Italian  Crocuses,  and  additions  were 
since  made  by  various  botanists  between  Madrid  and 
Athens. 

Here,  in  England,  Mr.  Haworth  published,  in  1809,  a 
paper  on  the  cultivation  of  Crocuses  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  vol.  i.,  page  122,  in  which 
he  described  thirteen  species  and  varieties  of  Crocuses, 
eight  of  them  being  then  considered  as  species.  In  1828 
Mr.  Sabine,  the  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
began  publishing  his  papers,  on  spring  Crocuses  only,  In 
the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Society,  after  being  a  collect,  v 
and  grower  of  them  for  thirty  years ;  but,  like  a  great 
practical  gardener  as  Mr.  Sabine  certainly  was,  he  con- 
fined himself  almost  entirely  to  garden  seedlings  and 
spring-flowering  Crocuses,  and  said  little  or  nothing  of 
autumnal  kinds,  or  about  wild  species.  "Those  Bpring 
plants,"  he  said,  "  of  which  I  propose  to  give  an  account 
may  all,  with  the  exception  of  Crocus  pusillus  and  of 
the  native  British  C.  vernus,  be  considered  as  garden 
productions,  or  if  not  originally  so  they  have  been  so  long 
in  cultivation  as  to  have  very  much  deviated  from  their 

natives  types Those  I  propose  to  describe,  and 

under  which  the  varieties  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  have  been  arranged,  are  C.  Susianus,  C.  sul- 
phureus,  C.  stellaris,  C.  lagenaiflorus,  C.  luteus,  C.  bi- 
florus, C.  argenteus,  C.  pusillus,  C.  versicolor,  and  Crocus 
vernus ;  all  without  doubt,  with  the  exception  above 
stated,  ancient  occupiers  of  the  flower-border,  but  only 
recently  distinguished  and  separated  from  each  other." 

Mr.  Sabine  divided  all  the  spring  Crocuses  into  three 
classes.  In  the  first  class  are  all  the  yellow  and  cream- 
coloured  sorts,  twelve  in  number,  beginning  with  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  them  out,  the 
whole  of  the  twelve  are  referable  to  Crocus  lagenseflcrus 
of  Salisbury  in  his  "  Paradisus  Londinensis,"  1805,  ex- 
cept the  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  and  lagenaiflorus  aureus,  one  of 
the  twelve,  is  the  very  plant  named  in  my  text.  It  was 
afterwards  figured  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  his  Prodromus 
No.  703.— Vol.  XXVI.,  Old  Series. 
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of  the  "Flora  Greeea,"  vol.  i.,  fig.  24  (perianthis  aureo  concolore) 
It  is  also  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  2986,  in  tlie 
"  Botanical  Register,"  and  in  "  English  Botany,"  2646  :  bo  that 
my  text  plant  can  very  easily  be  verified.  Dr.  Sibtliorp  says  it 
grows  in  sand  upon  clay ;  and  Dr.  Herbert  adds,  "  Certainly  all 
the  varieties  of  this  species  (lagencefiorus)  seem  to  prefer  a  very 
light  soil  upon  a  clay  subsoil,  being  planted  5  inches  or  6  inches 
deep.  Aureus  so  treated  produces  seed  abundantly  ;  planted 
near  the  surface  upon  sandstone,  or  in  a  damp  situation,  it 
thrives  ill,  and  often  perishes." 

This  last  quotation  is  worth  a  cloth  of  gold.  I  have  only 
studied  Crocuses  for  the  last  six  years,  and  I  feared  we 
were  out  of  seeding  kinds  of  lagenseflorus  altogether.  And  as 
the  Dutch  growers  seem  to  have  only  the  lageua?florus  luteus, 
the  large  Dutch  yellow  Crocus,  which  is  as  barren,  from  long 
propagation  from  roots  only  as  a  mule,  we  were  not  likely  to  get 
much  improvement  from  Dutch  culture  into  our  very  earliest 
spring  Crocuses ;  for  the  yellow  kinds  of  this  lagenceflorus  and 
of  reticulutus,  to  which  Cloth  of  Gold  belongs,  and  that  Cloth 
just  as  barren  from  the  same  cause,  are  the  first  to  bloom  of  all 
our  spring  Crocuses,  just  as  the  purple  sorts  of  Crocus  vernus  are 
the  latest  we  have  to  bloom  iu  April ;  and  the  rage  for  large  kinds 
of  the  breed  of  versicolor  by  the  public  is  fast  depriving  us  of 
all  our  very  late  Crocuses,  and  confining  the  blooming  season  of 
Crocuses  to  the  month  of  March  only.  Then  having  a  good 
seeder  in  my  text  plant,  which  is  of  the  truest  and  earliest  kinds 
of  all  shades  of  yellow,  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  it,  and 
every  seed  it  produces  ought  to  be  saved  as  carefully  as  those  of 
any  plant  in  the  garden  until  we  have  a  whole  race  of  February 
flowers  from  them,  and  get  the  best  of  them  into  the  Dutch 
market,  from  whence  they  would  soon  get  into  great  favour  wish 
the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  late  varieties  of  Crocus 
vernus,  as  aprilis  and  tardifioi-us,  and  some  others  of  Sabine, 
ought  to  be  sent  into  the  trade  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Then 
suppose  all  that  done,  we  should  then  have  full  three  months  of 
the  spring  as  gay  with  Crocuses  as  we  now  have  them  for  six 
weeks  only.  But  I  woidd  fly  at  much  higher  game,  for  I  am 
persuaded  there  are  materials  within  our  reach  to  render  the 
season  of  Crocuses  as  gay  and  as  full  and  varied  from  the  1st  of 
September  to  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  Before  I  am  done 
with  my  text,  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to  prove  this  point  to 
the  satisfaction  of  most  of  those  whom  I  should  like  to  bear  a 
hand  in  the  application  of  my  discourse. 

The  second  class  in  Mr.  Sabine's  arrangement  includes  all  the 
"  spring  Crocuses  with  varied  coloured  flowers  (not  yellow), 
having  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  without  hairs."  For  this  class 
eighteen  kinds  could  then  be  found  to  answer  to  the  "  properties," 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  abseuee  of  haira  in  the  throat,  the 
best  feature  by  which  they  could  be  parted  from  the  great  mass  of 
Crocus  vernus,  the  varieties  of  which  are  readily  distinguished  by 
having  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  or  the  throat,  filled  up  with  hairs. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Dutch  Crocuses  now  in  the  market  fall  into 
this  smooth-throated  class.  Our  best  white,  best  purples,  and 
best  feather  shades  from  white  to  lilac  belonging  to  it,  and  they 
all  of  them  bloom  in  March,  and  are  all  referable  to  versicolor, 
which  is  a  native  of  Nice  and  other  places  on  the  borders  be- 
tween France  and  Italy.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  gentleman 
who  first  brought  this  fine  Crocus  into"  notice  in  1808  is  still 
hale  and  hearty,  and,  as  1  have  just  said,  that  Crocus  is  the 
parent  already  of  all  our  best  new  Crocuses ;  moreover,  when  I 
affirm  the  fact,  that  there  are  twelve  more  kinds  of  wild  Crocuses 
just  as  good  as  this-  versicolor,  and  some  of  them  much  better 
and  blooming  from  November  to  February,  I  hope  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  my  idea  of  having  Crocuses  eight  months  in 
the  year  as  plentifully  as  we  now  have  them  in  March. 

J.  Eellender  Eer,  Esq.,  then  the  "  Mr.  Gawler  "  of  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  and  the  "  Dodman  "  of  recent  date,  was 
author  of  versicolor,  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  1110.  Dr.  Herbert 
who  studied  the  genus  for  thirty  years  with  the  keen  eye  of  a 
practical  botanist,  says  that  versicolor  and  its  allies — that  is  to 
say,  three  more  kinds  which  grow  near  Naples,  in  Corsica,  and 
in  Sardinia,  and  called  Imperatonius,  suaveolens,  and  insularis, 
like  the  wild  lagenseflorus  like  to  have  their  bulbs  or  corms  deep 
set  in  the  ground.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these  wild  kinds  of 
versicolor,  like  that  of  their  great  grandchildren  now  in  our 
gardens,' is  white,  sometimes  suffused  with  purple,  and  generally 
more  or  less  richly  streaked  with  purple  on  the  outside.  And 
six  more  kinds  of  the  same  breed  as  the  Scotch  Crocus  (annu- 
latus  biflorus),  make  up  this  second  class  of  Mr.  Sabine's  arrange- 
ment.    His  third  and  last  cla98  consisted  of  "  spring  Crocuses 


with  various  coloured  flowers  (not  yellow),  having  the  mouths 
of  the  flower-tubes  hairy."  Thirty  years  since  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Crocuses  belonged  to  this  last  class,  all  of  them  derived  from 
Crocus  vernus,  and  from  a  few  of  its  wild  varieties.  Mr.  Sabine 
had  fifty-seven  kinds  of  them,  which  he  divided  into  seven  sections 
according  to  the  colour  and  markings  of  the  flowers.  The 
seventh  section  of  which,  however,  is  of  any  value  in  these  days, 
and  I  want  most  particularly  to  inoculate  the  genuine  spirit  of 
a  thorough-bred  florist  into  every  single  individual  reader  of  this 
Journal,  if  I  knew  where  to  get  the  inoculating  lymph,  in  order 
to  set  us  all  running  and  racing  after  the  April,  the  May,  and 
the  June-flowering  wild  kinds  of  Crocus  vernus. 

All  the  very  late  spring  Ciocuses  are  of  some  shade  of  purple 
up  to  lilac,  and  are  descendants  of  two  or  three  wild  kinds  of 
Crocus  vernus,  natives  of  the  south  of  Italy.  The  smallest  kinds 
are  from  Crocus  alpinus,  first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sabine,  and 
possibly  yet  in  Middlesex ;  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  one 
to  get  seedlings  from. 

Crocus  vernus  aprilis  of  Sabine  is  admitted  by  that  name  by 
Dr.  Herbert,  as  a  true  wild  kind  of  vernus  without  any  locality 
being  assigned ;  but  it  must  be  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and, 
probably,  on  some  of  the  sub-alpine  ranges  going  into  Calabria. 
Mr.  Sabine  says  of  it,  "  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  this  variety. 
During  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  April  it  renders  the  garden 
gay  with  its  richly  coloured  and  numerous  blossoms."  The 
"  rich  colour"  being  a  fine  violet  purple  tint.  This,  also,  was  a 
seeder  and  would  be  most  valuable  now.  Crocus  vernus  nea- 
politanus  of  Sabine,  was  a  garden  plant  and  figured  as  such  in 
the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  2240;  but  the  wild  Neapolitan 
Crocus  vernus  blooms  in  Italy  as  late  as  June,  piercing  through 
the  snow.  Dr.  Herbert  says,  "  The  finer  purple  Neapolitan  variety 
inhabits  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Calabria  and  Lucania,  not 
descending  lower  than  5000  feet.  On  Monte  Polino  it  flowers 
as  late  as  June  and  July,  reaching  an  elevation  of  6000  feet. 
On  the  Weugern  Alp  its  flowers  actually  pierce  the  remaining 
snow  in  June."  Now,  who  will  join  in  an  excursion  next 
August  to  the  top  of  Mount  Polino,  aud  get  a  quart  measure- 
ful  of  the  seeds  of  the  finer  purple  Neapolitan  Crocus,  and  a 
basketful  of  the  "  roots  ?"  or  shall  we  let  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
of  Ghent,  steal  a  march  on  us  and  bring  it  into  the  Belgian 
market  first,  or  is  it  already  in  England?  Dr.  Herbert  had  it 
at  Spofforth,  but  what  became  of  his  rare  collection  of  Crocus  I 
never  heard. 

Dr.  Herbert's  enumeration  of  the  whole  family,  as  far  as  they 
were  known  up  to  1846,  was  his  last  contribution  to  practical 
and  to  scientific  botany,  aud  one  of  the  most  really  useful  of  all 
his  labours  iu  that  line.  It  was  just  ready  for  the  press  when 
he  died,  and  it  was  edited  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  the  end  of  1847 — a  very 
unfortunate  time  for  the  family  of  Crocus,  for,  what  from  being 
then  at  sixes  and  sevens  amongst  ourselves,  and  from  all  our 
subsequent  "  proceedings "  being  on  the  sliding-scale  system 
downwards  till  a  recent  period,  the  public  at  large  took  very 
little  heed  of  our  "Journal,"  and  1  mean  to  try  and  see  what 
can  be  done  for  this  alpine  family  in  The  Journal  or  Hoeti- 
CULTUEE,  as  soon  as  it  can  find  room  for  me  and  them,  or 
most  of  them.  Meantime  I  would  propose  a  regular  hunt  for 
all  the  very  early  and  very  late  spring  Crocuses  from  the  end 
of  January  to  the  end  of  August. 

They  were  to  be  had  in  England  in  plenty  as  late  as  thirty 
years  back.  Now,  there  are  hardly  half  a  dozen  species  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  growers  for  supplying  all  our  wants,  and  of 
them  most  of  us  are  content  with  the  strain  of  three  of  these 
species.  First,  they  have  the  Saffron  Crocus  (sativus)  ;  secondly, 
the  vernus,  then  versicolor,  the  pride  of  our  pluok  ;  after  that 
lagemvQorus,  and  lust  of  all,  biflorus,  or  Scotoh  Crocus,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  a  species  but  one  of  the  varieties  of  Crocus 
annulatus— not  a  rap  more  to  go  to  market  for.  But  if  I 
could  get  the  steam  on  I  should  have  "a  Sardinian  corre- 
spondent" for  my  own  self;  another  at  Trieste,  to  hunt  up 
and  down  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic,  and  cross  it  as  far  out  to 
sea  as  the  season  suggested,  searching  the  lanians  from  either 
side  as  the  wind  permitted.  But  the  best  wild  kinds  of  Crocus 
vernus  are  from  the  steppes  behind  Odessa. 

One  would  think  that  Crocuses,  which  are  all  so  much  alike 
and  which,  in  a  wild  state,  appear  to  have  a  decided  preference 
for  cahareous,  and  liilly  or  alpine  regions,  thus  exhibiting  one 
constitutional  tendency,  would  readily  cross  and  be  improved 
that  way,  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact ;  noonehaayet  succeeded 
in  getting  hybrid  Crocuses — that  is,  between  dietinet  wiid  species. 
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There  may  be  cross -bred  varieties,  and  Dr.  Herbert  thought  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  hybrids,  but  only  one  or  two 
that  he  was  sure  of,  after  an  experience  of  thirty  years. 

I  have  had  a  touch  at  them,  and  I  have  now  in  bloom  evi- 
dences that  the  best  pure  whites,  the  best  purples,  and  the  best 
feathered  purple,  lilac,  and  white  of  the  Dutch  growers  come  just 
as  true  from  seeds  as  the  species — that  is  to  say,  that  75  per 
cent,  of  their  seedlings  are  just  as  the  parents,  and  the  rest  im- 
provements on  or  inferior  to  their  original  kinds.  K"o  one  of  them 
comes  more  true  than  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Queen  Victoria. 
From  a  patch  of  either  of  these  seeds  enough  will  ripen  to  pro- 
duce a  row  of  the  sort  one  mile  long.  I  made  that  calculation, 
reckoning  twenty  flowers  in  the  patch.  The  easiest  way  to  fill 
the  three  kingdoms  with  Crocuses  to  lino  both  sides  of  all  the 
railways  would  be  this  :  To  mark  the  best  flowers  now  ;  to  gather 
the  seed  at  the  end  of  May  or  before  the  pods  bursted  ;  to  keep 
it  in  the  pods  one  month,  and  at  the  beginning  of  July  to  draw 
drills  exactly  as  for  Sweet  or  pot  Peas ;  to  sow  the  Crocus  seed 
about  as  thick  as  garden  Peas  should  be  sown  in  January — that 
is,  pretty  thick,  to  allow  for  a  picking  to  the  birds,  and  to  have 
a  full  crop  besides ;  to  drive  down  a  stake  at  each  end  of  the 
rows,  as  for  marking  Asparagus-beds;  to  let  the  "roots" 
flower  before  they  are  disturbed ;  and  to  pick  out  all  the  bad 
ones,  leaving  the  best  to  finish  that  season's  growth.  Many  will 
bloom  the  third  season,  and  some  not  until  the  fourth  ;  but 
much  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
good  for  them.  The  seed-pod  is  always  underground,  and 
comes  up  to  the  surface  only  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  that 
generally  when  the  leaves  are  ripe  also,  and  as  some  of  them 
seed  like  weeds,  the  pods  should  be  caught  as  soon  as  their 
heads  appear,  to  destroy  them  if  the  seed  is  not  wanted,  for 
nothing  spoils  effective  arrangements  of  the  flowers  so  much  as 
self-sown  seeds,  unless  the  roots  are  taken  up  every  year.  Many 
kinds  of  the  very  old  Crocuses  are  now  quite  barren  from  having 
been  propagated  only  by  the  roots. 

None  of  the  Crocuses  are  natives  of  England,  though  in  some 
places,  as  in  the  extensive  meadows  at  Nottingham,  they  have 
taken  the  same  hold  of  the  soil  as  native  Crowfoots,  having  first 
escaped  from  cultivation.  In  the  same  way,  the  most  tiresome 
weed  in  the  market  gardens  between  Richmond  and  Battersea, 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  escaped  from  Few  Gardens  within  the 
memory  of  persons  still  living  there.  No  one  knows  where  the 
Saffron  Crocus  (sativus)  is  a  native  of;  but  as  Saffron  first 
acquired  celebrity  in  Asia,  it  is  presumed  to  be  a  native  of 
some  parts  bordering  on  Syria.  The  Arabic  name,  Zafaran, 
and  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  names,  Azafran  and  Safra,  go  a 
good  way  to  uphold  that  opinion.  The  Italians  call  all  Crocuses 
Zaferano,  and  the  French  Safran,  so  that  a  Sardinian  corre- 
spondent, if  sent  from  Surbiton,  would  need  to  know  all  that,  if 
only  to  assist  him  with  the  natives  in  hunting  them  out.  If 
•ever  I  send  out  a  collector  of  Crocuses,  I  shall  first  tell  him 
where  to  begin  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  thence  to  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenneau  and  Italian  Alps  ;  then  on  to  Dalmatia,  the  Banat 
of  Hungary,  and  the  Balkan  to  the  Bosphorus  ;  back  again  to 
the  blue  bells  of  the  Carpathian  ridge  and  South  Podolia,  thence 
by  Odessa  to  the  Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Kertch  ;  then  across  to 
Caucasus,  to  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  and  lastly  to  turn  to  the 
right  to  Mount  Taurus,  return  by  Damascus,  and  take  all  the 
islands  of  tlie  Mediterranean  on  his  way  home,  after  picking  up 
the  only  sort  in  Africa  on  the  hills  near  Tangiers. 

D.  Beatojj. 


THE    CAMELLIA   AND    ITS    CULTURE.— No.  4. 

Tempeeattoe. — It  is  really  wonderful,  so  to  speak,  how 
accommodating  Camellias  are.  In  some  places  you  will  find  them 
growing  and  flowering  in  delightful  profusion  among  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  plants — such,  for  instance,  as  those  possessed 
by  your  fair  correspondent  "  A.  Z.,"  who,  with  praiseworthy 
zeal,  has  managed  for  a  number  of  years  to  have  many  choice 
flowers  to  please  the  eye,  while  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  house  she  has  been  able  to  obtain  fine  fruit  to  regale  the 
appetite.  Here  is  a  fertility  of  expedient,  and  a  practical 
exemplar  of  what  can  be  done  by  those  ladies  who  take  a  lively 
interest,  as  this  lady  has  done,  in  the  doings  and  success  of 
cottage  garden  societies.  In  order  to  set  ourselves  right,  how- 
ever, with  yeur  fair  correspondent,  while  applauding  her  efforts 
and  success,  we  beg  to  remind  her  that  now-a-days  it  requires 
all  the  efferte  of  first-class  gardesers,  with  first-class  accommoda- 


tion, to  produce  first-class  samples  of  either  fruit  or  flowers  in 
return. 

There  can  be  no  better  place,  then,  for  cultivating  Camellias  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  than  a  house  specially  set  apart 
for  their  use.  Comparatively,  few  private  places  in  the  country 
can  boast  of  such  a  structure,  and  yet  there  are  not  many  species 
of  plants  under  cultivation  that  offer  a  better  speculation  with 
the  same  amount  of  care.  The  demand  is  almost  unlimited,  from 
the  positive  large  to  the  superlative  largest,  from  the  two-shilling 
up  to  the  twenty-guinea  plant,  and  why  ?  because  the  plant  in 
the  three-feet  or  four-feet  tub  is  just  as  healthy  and  as  likely  to 
be  so  for  half  a  century  to  come,  as  the  plant  in  the  6-inch  pot. 
Those  that  have  houses  of  the  above  description  will  have  the 
very  important  advantage  of  letting  the  plants  have  the  temper- 
ature best  suited  to  their  wants.  There  will  also  be  less  manual 
labour  required ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  where  the  accommodation 
is  limited  and  the  demands  for  space  from  other  subjects  entitled 
to  your  distinguished  consideration  equally  pressing,  it  is  then 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  fertile  in  expedients — moving  this 
section  here  pro  tempore,  and  that  section  there,  and  mayhap 
baffled  to  meet  your  requirements  in  such  a  way  as  you  would 
wish.  Such  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  majority  of  garden 
establishments  from  March  till  May. 

But  observe,  that  if  there  is  a  demand  for  a  succession  of 
bloom  for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  one 
house  will  not  be  sufficient.  One  uniform  temperature  for  the 
entire  collection  throughout  the  season  will  not  be  effective  in 
its  results.  3Tou  may  select  early-flowering  sections  and  late- 
flowering  sections,  and  after  bud-formation  keep  some  of  the 
earlier  in-doors,  and  some  of  the  later  out-doors,  and  by  this 
melhod  occasionally  secure  a  six-months  succession,  which,  in 
many  cases,  will  be  all  that  is  requisite.  Much,  indeed,  depends 
upon  climate.  In  this  cold,  northern  locality  upon  the  banks 
of  the  fresh-water  Clyde,  where  we  have  a  long  winter  and  short 
summer,  and  all  the  evils  concomitant  with  an  excessive  rain- 
fall, it  is  highly  injudicious  to  place  Camellias  out  of  doors  ;  for 
even  with  the  best  drainage  and  most  careful  attention  they 
will  get  so  saturated  that  you  cannot  depend  upon  them  retain- 
ing their  buds,  I  agree  with  your  very  able  correspondent 
"  D.,  Deal"  that  this  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  failure.  I 
may  add  I  am  very  much  pleased — indeed,  it  would  be  the 
merest  affectation  to  conceal  it  that  some  of  my  remarks  have  met 
with  the  approbation  of  a  gentleman  of  his  philological  and 
practical  knowledge.  It  was  our  practice  for  a  number  of  years 
to  place  them  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  their  buds  were  properly 
developed ;  but  we  never  could  count  upon  that  success  which 
has  uniformly  attended  our  efforts  since  we  kept  them  at  all 
times  under  glass  ;  not  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so 
where  climate  is  favourable  and  rainfall  moderate.  It  is  our 
opinion,  that  at  that  particular  period  of  annual  development 
they  require  all  the  solar  light  possible,  without,  recollect,  being 
subjected  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  so  that,  if  all  other 
things  were  equal,  a  shaded,  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors 
would  undoubtedly  be  preferable. 

In  order  to  insure  a  lengthened  period  of  bloom,  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  them  into  three  sections — the  early,  the  ordinary,  and 
the  late.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  combat  this  point,  and  lead 
respectable  proof  of  certain  results  with  less  systematic  appli- 
ances. If  you  wish  to  make  certainty  secure,  we  always  think 
it  is  wisdom  to  -work  on  a  preconceived  plan  ;  to  adopt  that 
which  experience  proves  effectual,  and  to  modify  or  discard 
altogether  that  which  may  not  be  suited  to  localities,  circum- 
stances, and  such  like.  Our  plan,  then,  is  to  select  a  batch  of 
those  which  have  a  tendency  to  bloom  early  and  to  bloom  success- 
fully ;  for  if  you  attempt  to  get  Duohesse  d'Orleans,  Teutonia, 
Yalteverado,  and  some  others  before  Christmas,  they  will  not 
expand  to  the  very  centre  of  their  bud  ;  at  all  events  you  cannot 
depend  upon  them  (some  of  the  varieties  even  with,  the  very 
best  treatment,  flowering  at  the  most  suitable  time,  have  a  ten- 
dency in  this  direction),  whereas  Fimbriata,  Alba  plena,  Imbri- 
cata,  Lady  Hume's  Blush,  Saccoi  nova,  Henri  Favre,  and  some 
others  will  bloom  well  at  any  time  they  are  called  upon  and 
prepared  for.  We  have  a  batch  of  the  above  that  bloom  from 
the  end  of  September  up  to  Christmas.  These  are  what  we  call 
the  "  early  section,"  and  this  the  prescribed  time.  They  are 
cleared  out  of  the  conservatory  as  they  are  done  blooming,  and 
transferred  to  a  eool  vinery.  The  vinery  in  question,  we  begin 
to  force  never  earlier  than  the  third  week  in  January,  and  never 
later  than  the  first  week  in  February.  This  batch  has  a  clear 
month's  rest,  some  of  them  move  at  a  minimum  temperature 
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of  not  less  than  34°,  and  not  more  Mian  45°.  The  wood-buds 
begin  to  be  pretty  prominent  just  as  the  house  is  prepared  for 
forcing,  and  they  come  away  at  a  gradual  rise  of  temperature 
suited  to  the  progress  of  the  Vines.  I  may  here  state  that  this 
section  scarcely,  if  ever,  drops  a  bud.  Many  of  them,  on  the 
contrary,  have  freely  to  be  disbudded ;  and  I  can,  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  rely  on  them  if  they  are  in  proper  condition 
at  the  root. 

I  now  redeem  the  pledge  I  gave  in  one  of  my  contributions  to 
The  Journal  of  Horticulture  with  reference  to  variegation 
in  flowers.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  hit  upon  a  plan  for  insuring 
every  individual  bloom  of  Camellia  Imbrieata  to  come  blotched, 
and  not  only  does  Imbrieata  come  bo,  but  all  those  which  have 
the  least  disposition  to  variation.  In  the  course  of  experience, 
I  observed  the  flowers  that  had  a  tendency  to  sport  were  very 
much  superior  as  sports  if  they  happened  to  be  in  bloom  during 
December  and  the  early  part  of  January.  I  noted  the  fact 
particularly,  and  further  observed  those  that  unfolded  their 
petals  in  March  and  April  had  very  much  less  inclination  to 
sport;  many  of  the  plants  showing  a  large  majority  of  self 
flowers,  and  those  that  were  blotched  only  very  partially  so. 
I  resolved  definitely  to  test  the  value  of  the  hypothesis  formed 
within  my  own  mind,  and  selected  three  or  four  plants  of 
Imbrieata  that  had  done  blooming  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
These  were  placed  at  once  into  a  temperature  ranging  between 
50°  and  G0°  during  night,  and  10°  or  more  higher  during  the 
day ;  they  were  subjected  to  strong  heat,  and  proportionate 
abundance  of  moisture  until  they  had  formed  their  flower-buds, 
and  were  then  transferred  to  a  house  where  they  had  abundance 
of  air  during  the  day,  and  a  moderately  warm  temperature, 
caused  by  early  shutting-up  the  ventilators  during  the  night. 
This  treatment  continued  to  the  end  of  August,  after  which 
they  had  free  ventilation  both  night  and  day.  They  succeeded 
quite  as  satisfactorily  as  their  congeners,  showing  abundance  of 
bloom,  and  some  of  them  opened  their  first  flower  early  in 
October,  continuing  to  bloom  until  new  year's  day.  I  need 
only  add  that  every  individual  bloom  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  sportiveness,  and  gave  the  most  unqualified  satis- 
faction. Poverty  at  the  root,  in  general,  is  one  of  the  best  means 
for  promoting  variegation  in  leaves.  The  plants  that  produced 
these  flowers  were  as  liberally  treated  as  the  most  robust  samples 
in  the  collection,  and  the  foliage  was  rich  in  chlorophyll;  on 
the  contrary,  one  or  two  tiny  examples  of  the  same  variety  pro- 
duced small  flowers  with  no  disposition  to  variation.  Several 
authorities  in  chemistry  aver  that  plants  give  off  oxygen  by 
decomposing  carbonic  acid  during  the  day,  and  absorb  the  latter 
again  at  night ;  whereas  flowers  perform  a  somewhat  different 
fund  ion,  by  absorbing  oxygen  at  all  times  and  emitting  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  flower-buds  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  leaf-buds,  and  in  many  instances,  the  apportion- 
ing of  them  is  within  the  control  of  the  cultivator.  Such  is  an 
epitome  of  our  practice  with  reference  to  those  classed  under  the 
"  early  section,"  which  includes  all  the  varieties  that  we  wish, 
and  can  trust  being  speckled  and  spotted. 

Those  classed  under  the  "  ordinary  section"  are  placed  in  the 
vinery  mentioned  above,  as  soon  as  they  are  blooming  in  the 
conservatory.  The  last  flowers,  especially  during  March  and 
April,  are  not  quite  expanded  when  the  leaf-buds  burst  and  the 
young  leaves  are  in  process  of  elongation.  By  this  time  the  Vines 
lip.ve  made  considerable  progress,  and  afford  by  their  leaves 
sufficient  shade  to  the  tender  shootlets  from  a  scorching  mid- 
day sun. 

Those  classed  under  the  "  late  section,"  require  to  be  re- 
tarded as  much  as  possible  consistent  with  success  in  blooming 
them.  A  sprinkling  of  Camellias  in  bloom  during  the  month 
&f  May  is  certainly,  as  they  always  are,  a  nice  feature  in  a 
mixed  collection  of  plants.  The  length  of  the  day,  however,  and 
tiie  great  call  upon  the  physical  energies  of  the  plant  render 
the  blooms  comparatively  short-lived.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  in  selecting  a  batch  for  flowering  at  this  period 
to  fix  upon  bona  fide  late  bloomers.  As  I  suggested  in  a  former 
communication,  Bealii  is  one  of  the  best  for  this  sort  of  work, 
along  with  which  might  be  named  Candidissima,  General  Zuccbii, 
Princess  Bacchiochi,  Duchess  of  Buccleucli,  Cup  of  Beauty, 
irchidnchesse  Augusta,  Rubini,  Cavendishii,  and  Feastii.  They 
slnuld  be  wintered  in  a  temperature  at  a  minimum  of  34°  and 
40".  On  one  occasion,  I  retarded  Bealii  in  a  house  where  the 
temperature  occasionally  fell  to  the  freezing-point,  until  the 
second  week  in  June,  some  stray  blooms  remaining  ten  davs 
longer.      I  opine  that  mOBt  people  know,  that  as  the  Camellia 


will  stand  as  much  heat  with  superabundant  moisture  as  any 
plant  under  cultivation,  so  will  it  also  live  and  thrive  in  some  way 
when  subjected  to  rigorous  cold.  I  have  known  Camellia-stocks 
to  live  over  a  severe  winter  out  of  doors  uninjured,  when  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Portugal  Laurel  were  nipped.  It  is  not 
advisable,  albeit,  for  those  who  wish  to  grow  theni  as  decorative 
plants,  to  subject  them  to  a  temperature  under  the  freezing-point. 
From  March  till  the  time  of  flower-buds  expanding,  this  batch 
ought  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  with  rather  an  over  Mian  an 
under  proportion  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  An  exact 
counterpart  of  an  atmosphere  that  is  required  to  winter  success- 
fully Boft-wooded  greenhouse  plants.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  mention,  that  that  part  of  the  house  where  they  are  located 
should  be  shaded  from  midday  suns  to  modify  the  temperature. 
By  following  up  this  method  with  two  years'  preparation,  you 
may  calculate  upon  being  in  a  high  degree  successful.  The 
stated  period  of  retardation,  and  the  sequent  process,  mark  you, 
is  after  their  buds  are  properly  formed.  There  must  be  no 
"  hungering  "  them  of  temperature  at  the  proper  time.  They 
require  when  done  blooming  as  high  a  temperature  as  any  of  the 
other  batches,  as  many  of  them  will  not  bloom  annually  other- 
wise, and  some  of  them  oannot  be  coaxed  by  any  means. 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  Btate,  that  the  temperature  for  their 
successful  cultivation  throughout  the  year,  should  not  be  a 
sudden  transition  from  a  low  to  a  high,  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
necessary  that  this  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  for  in- 
attention to  small  matters,  and  this  among  the  number,  at  a 
certain  stage,  is  also  one  of  the  causes  of  bud-dropping.  A  low 
temperature  during  the  development  of  the  young  shoots,  as 
well  as  during  the  greater  part  of  the  process  of  consolidation — 
at  all  events  until  the  foundation  of  the  structure  so  rapidly 
called  into  being  exhibits  some  degree  of  strength  and  flexibility 
— is  inimical  to  bud-formation.  You  may  err  as  much  as  you 
please  on  the  side  of  heat,  with  corresponding  moisture  and 
proper  shading,  with  desirable  results ;  but  by  all  means  try  to 
place  them  in  an  atmosphere  between  55°  as  a  minimum  for 
night,  and  90°  as  a  maximum  for  day  temperature,  and  if  you 
are  right  in  all  other  respects  you  will  have  flower-buds  in 
abundance.— Jas.  Anderson,  Meadotv  Bank,  Uddingstone. 


COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  WOOD  AND  IKON 
FOR  HORTICULTURAL  ERECTIONS. 

I  write  to  give  my  experience  as  to  the  above. 

Having  a  wall  of  brick  already  erected  (which  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  between  a  span-roof  and  a  lean-to)  300  feet  long,  I 
wished  to  have  50  feet  glazed  as  a  lean-to,  and  having  been  told  that 
iron  houses  were  the  best,  and  were  made  and  sent  ready  to  be 
fitted  together,  I  applied  to  a  builder  of  that  sort  of  houses. 
The  estimate  sent  was  an  uncertain  one,  from  £110  to  £120.  I 
then  applied  to  our  own  carpenter,  who  contracted  to  make  i*» 
of  best  Dantzic  timber  for  £11  10*.,  and  not  to  exceed  £12. 
Of  course,  I  chose  the  latter,  and  the  house  was  commenced  ten 
days  ago,  and  is  nearly  finished.  One-half  of  it  is  glazed.  I 
sent  exactly  the  same  measurements  to  each  party.  The  iron 
builders'  estimate  included  ventilation.  The  carpenter's  did 
not,  so  I  must  add  that  to  the  Bum  of  £12.  Ten  of  Moore's 
patent  ventilators  at  14s.  each  will  be  £7,  making  the  total  cost 
£19,  instead  of  £110  or  £120. 

I  have  a  wooden  vinery,  and  added  an  iron  one  to  it  of  same 
pattern.  It  was  done  by  our  country  whitesmith  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  that  of  the  estimate  of  £110,  comparing  length 
and  breadth  of  the  two. — A  Subscribes. 


CYCLAMEN  EUROPIUM. 

Mb.  Beaton  desires  us  to  thank  "T.  C."  for  the  anomalous 
Cyclamen  europteum  which  he  sent.  Mr.  Beaton  says  he  never 
saw  the  like  before,  and  was  not  aware  that  the  European 
Cyclamen  ever  assumed  that  character,  or  that  it  was  a  native 
of  so  far  south  as  Genoa.  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  it  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  Po.  Have  you  seen  it  in  flower  in  Savoy  ? 
If  not,  depend  upon  it  the  plant  is  vernum.  This  plant  was 
dug  up  in  18G0,  in  a  rocky  district  ten  miles  south  of  Genoa. 
The  leaf  is  exactly  that  of  europseum ;  but  the  species  is  very 
variable  in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  it  has  the  gouty  spur  on 
the  top  of  the  bulb  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  vernum  ; 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers  come  from  that  spur  and  not  from 
the  body  or  crown  of  the  bulb  in  the  usual  way. 
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Such  Cyclamens,  probably,  could  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
just  as  easily  as  Gloxinias.  The  spur  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  are  leaves  on  it,  every  piece  would  make  as  lawful  a  cutting 
ss  any  from  the  stem  of  a  Begonia. 

The  seedling  from  "  a  genuine  coum  "  is  a  true  cross  between 
it  and  pcrsicum,  not  vernum,  and  there  are  many  just  like  it  in 
the  Wellington  Road  Nursery,  where  a  lovely  race  is  now  really 
splendid  and  well  worth  going  to  see.  But  what  shall  we  say  if 
persicum  was  not  the  father  ? 

Pray  arrange  "  your  facts  and  thoughts  "  on  Cyclamens,  and, 
as  soon  as  convenient,  let  us  have  them  in  full.  There  is  one 
fact  that  Cyclamen  people  ought  to  know,  and  it  is  that  there  is 
a  decidedly  distinct  species  of  Cyclamen  now  in  bloom  with  the 
Messrs.  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge  Nursery,  that  has  not  yet  been 
described,  unless  it  was  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  his  "  Flora  Groeca." 
We  have  seen  the  kind  in  bloom  three  or  four  years  since. 


PROTECTING  SEED  FROM  MICE. 

To  prevent  the  ravages  of  mice  in  sowing  Peas,  the  following 
plan  has  been  used  with  perfect  success  : — The  Peas  are  first 
soaked  in  water  for  an  hour,  then  drained  from  it ;  and  to  a 
quart  of  the  seed  stir  in  a  good  tea-spoonful  of  resin  in  finest 
powder.  It  in  no  way  injured  their  growth,  and  was  a  perfect 
preventive  to  the  mice  touching  them. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  lost  by  mice  all  her  Gladioli  bulbs.  I 
have  a  large  number  to  plant,  do  you  think  I  may  adopt  the 
resin  for  them,  of  course  not  Boaking  the  bulbs,  but  only  moisten- 
ing them  to  make  the  resin  adhere  ? 

Is  Yucca  gloriosa  superba  quite  hardy,  so  as  to  be  planted  on 
a  lawn  ?— A  Subscbibee  of  Foue  Yeabs. 

[Powdered  resin  is  not  a  novel  suggestion  as  a  protector  of 
Peas  against  mice ;  but  moistening  them  to  induce  the  powder's 
adherence,  we  think,  is.  If  the  powder  will  protect  Peas,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  equally  protect  Gladioli  bulbs. 

The  Yucca  is  quite  hardy  enough  to  endure  our  ordinary 
winters  on  a  lawn.] 


THE   MANETTI  ROSE   STOCK. 

Me.  Beaton  is  full  of  experience  in  many  things,  as  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  willing  to  testify ;  but  he  is  but  a  youth  in  Rose 
culture,  or  he  would  not  have  said,  page  445,  "You  will  have 
no  end  of  trouble  if  you  bud  Manetti  stocks  from  a  nursery — 
you  will  never  be  free  from  Manetti  suckers  as  long  as  you  live." 
This  seems  to  me  discourteous  in  the  extreme  to  a  body  of  most 
respectable  men,  and  is,  moreover,  as  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  entirely  incorrect ;  for  it  implies  that  Manetti  stocks  bought 
from  a  nurseryman  would  poison  the  ground  with  root-suckers, 
or  "  spawn,"  as  such  things  are  often  called. 

I  repeat  that,  although  I  have  known  the  stock  thirty  years, 
I  have  never  seen  it  put  forth  root-suckers  to  any  extent ;  so 
that  to  verify  his  prediction  that  those  who  buy  Manetti  stocks 
from  a  nursery  will  never  be  free  from  them,  the  buying  culti- 
vator must  cut  off  the  stem-suckers  and  make  cuttings  of  them, 
as  they  will  not  spread  of  their  own  free  will  like  Raspberries  or 
Dog  Roses.  My  conviction,  with  regard  to  the  non-effect  of 
cutting  out  the  buds,  dates  about  ten  years  back,  although  long 
antecedent  to  that  period  I  had  made  it  a  common  practice ; 
but  I  think  it  was  soon  after  then  that  I  found  out  the  only 
method  to  keep  the  dormant  buds  from  breaking  was  to  bury 
the  stem.  Experience  gave  the  hint  after  this  manner.  I 
much  wished  to  have  near  my  house  a  bed  of  those  most  brilliant, 
but  rather  delicate-growing  Roses,  Comte  Bobrinsky  and  Comte 
d'Eu,  budded  on  stems  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  so  I  had 
Manetti  cuttings  carefully  disbudded  and  budded  with  them. 
They  grew  well  the  first  year,  the  stocks  not  having  got  a  firm 
roothold  ;  the  second  year  the  Btems  commenced  to  burst  with 
vitality,  and  numerous  clusters  of  stem-suckers  made  their 
appearance — these  were  removed  very  frequently,  but  the  heads 
languished  ;  the  third  year  there  were  more  stem-suckers  than 
ever,  and  my  favourite  Hoses  became  mildewed  and  died.  I 
observed  this  propensity  of  the  stock,  even  when  budded  with 
comparatively  free-growing  kinds,  if  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  stem  of  the  stock  was  exposed  to  the  air,  and  this  led  me  to 
that  most  successful  method,  now  general  with  all  who  under- 
stand Rose  culture — viz.,  to  bud  very  low  and  bury  the  Btock  ; 
to  plant  the-cuttings  as  directed  in  my  last  paper ;  to  transplant 


them,  and  bud  as  near  the  root  as  possible.  In  early  times, 
probably  before  Mr.  Beaton  ever  heard  the  name  of  this  stocks 
I  used  to  have  the  cuttings  planted  in  ridges  (they  were  alway, 
disbudded  just  as  we  do  Currant  cuttings),  the  earth  drawn 
away  and  the  buds  inserted ;  but  the  ridges  in  hot  weather 
became  dry,  budding  was  difficult,  and  the  plants,  although 
vigorous,  were  not  well  rooted ;  so  as  soon  as  my  stock  allowed 
me  to  do  it,  I  had  the  cuttings  transplanted  after  remaining  a 
year  in  the  cutting-bed,  and  this  method  I  still  practise. 

If  the  soil  of  Mr.  Beaton's  garden  really  does  induce  this  stock 
to  put  forth  root-suckers,  so  as  "  never  to  be  free  from  Manetti 
suckers,"  I  should  feel  much  gratified  if  he  will  one  day  leave  a 
specimen  at  your  office.  I  know  so  well  how  capricious  soils 
are  in  their  effects  upon  trees  and  plants,  that  although  I  have 
never  seen  a  Manetti  Rose  full  of  root-suckers,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  at  seeing  one. 

It  will  require  two  or  three  years  before  I  can  again  test  if 
disbudded  cuttings  will  put  forth  suckers  from  their  stems  when 
exposed  to  the  air  ;  but  I  shall,  if  spared,  "  try  again." 

In  writing  about  this  stock,  I  hope  I  have  not  penned  a 
sentence  tinged  with  asperity  or  discourtesy.  Mr.  Beaton's 
experience  seems  to  differ  so  widely  from  mine,  that  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  notice  it. — A  Nubseeyman. 

P.S. — I  accept  Mr.  Beaton's  challenge  which  he  gives,  page  477, 
in  nearly  the  following  words  : — "I  will  disbud  any  Rose-shoot 
of  last  season's  growth,  or  the  leading  shoot  of  any  tree  or  plant 
in  onr  climate,  and  I  will  challenge,  after  doing  it,  all  the  prac- 
tice of  Europe  to  get  one  single  cluster  of  buds  to  grow  from  any 
one  of  them."  I  shall,  therefore,  beg  my  old  friend  to  accept 
of  a  few  young  trees  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  to  disbud. 
How  delighted  he  will  be  to  find  not  a  cluster  of  buds  only,  but 
every  portion  of  the  stem  alive  with  them,  if  the  plants  are 
treated  kindly. 

[This  comes  of  jumping  at  conclusions  from  what  appears 
in  the  columns  for  correspondents,  the  particulars  which  guide 
the  answers  not  being  known.  I  said  nothing  about  root- 
suckers  in  that  answer,  and  the  "  Nubseetman  "  said  there 
are  two  sorts  of  suckers.  I  would  lay  my  head  to  be  shaved  if 
there  is  one  nurseryman  in  Europe  who  could  keep  the  Manetti 
Roses,  which  were  described  to  me  in  that  question,  from  pro- 
ducing suckers  as  long  as  the  plants  lived.  The  plants  were  little 
"  stools,"  with  from  three  to  five  shoots  issuing  from  the  collar, 
and  there  were  two  layers  of  growth  in  them.  And  I  am  ready 
to  prove  that  no  man  on  earth  could  keep  these  plants  from 
throwing  up  suckers  from  above  the  collar  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  I  have  been  too  long  on  the  turf,  and  I  am  too  well 
known  to  take  any  offence  at  the  charge  against  me  for  dis- 
courteousness.  Everybody  tells  me  I  am  too  much  the  other 
way,  and  they  say  what  everybody  says  is  true. — D.  Beaton.] 


EOSE  CUTTINGS. 

In  The  Joubnai,  of  Hoeticultuee,  Vol.  I,  page  307,  you 
say  that  "  the  last,  half  of  March  is  the  best  time  for  making 
Rose  cuttings.  Three-inch  little  side  shoots  slipped  off  with  a 
heel  the  best  sort  of  all  Rose  cuttings." 

By  these  "three-inch  little  side  shoots"  do  you  mean  the 
young  tender  shoots  of  this  year,  or  the  ripened  wood  of  last? — 

A  ROSE-FANCIEB. 

[The  ripened  shoots  of  last  year.] 


ICE-STACKS. 

Having,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  worthy  employer,  adopted 
ice- stacks  for  preserving  ice,  I  write  to  state  that  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  twenty 
years'  experience.  We  never  fail  in  keeping  it  for  twelve 
months,  or  much  longer  if  it  were  necessary.  On  the  18th  of 
January  last,  when  I  had  the  heap  uncovered  previously  to 
putting  together  another  year's  supply,  there  was  a  large  body 
of  ice  left  (which  is  not  disturbed),  and  is  sufficient  to  have 
lasted  till  midsummer.  On  one  occasion  the  house  was  supplied 
with  ice  from  the  same  heap  for  two  years. 

Believing  the  method  we  adopt  to  be  the  most  certain  and 
the  most  simple  way  of  keeping  ice,  I  will  give  my  practice  in 
detail. 

The  situation  of  the  heap  is  a  dry  loamy  bank,  surrounded 
with  large  Beech  trees,  which  partially  shade  it  from  the  mid- 
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day  sun.  It  is  30  yards  from  the  pond  and  6  feet  above  its  level. 
It  requires  ten  men  for  three  days  to  put  up  the  heap,  and  the 
way  we  proceed  is  as  follows  : — We  use  a  boat  to  break  and  float 
the  ice  to  the  side,  which  is  thrown  out  and  broken  just  suffi- 
ciently small  for  the  barrows  ;  it  is  then  wheeled  to  the  site,  and 
thoroughly  broken  as  it  is  thrown  down.  I  have  sometimes 
used  a  little  snow  with  the  ice,  which  saves  considerable  labour 
in  breaking.  When  the  heap  is  about  4  feet  high  the  ice  is 
wheeled  upon  planks,  lifting  them  higher  as  the  heap  progresses, 
which  when  finished  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  12  feet  high  and 
15  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  is  then  covered  a  foot  thick 
with  clean  Beech  leaves,  and  in  about  three  weeks  we  give  it 
another  covering  of  leaves  of  the  same  thickness ;  a  few  branches 
are  then  thrown  over  the  leaves  to  keep  them  in  their  place,  and 
the  ice  is  secure. — J.  GREENSHiELDg,  The  Gardens,  Sarsden,  Oxon. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE. 

Yotr  were  not  much  in  error  in  saying  it  could  only  be  ob- 
tained here ;  because,  if  it  can  be  got  elsewhere  we  believe  it 
must  be  from  parties  who  are  infringing  Barsham's  Patent, 
which  has  not  expired.  We  have,  from  the  date  of  the  patent, 
been  interested  in  it,  and  are  now  the  sole  proprietors. 

It  is  only  two  weeks  ago  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict 
in  an  action  against  one  Pulaier  for  infringing  this  patent.  The 
trial,  a  short  statement  of  which  is  given  in  the  Times  of 
the  26th  of  February  last,  lasted  three  days.  Some  few  years 
ago  a  person  at  Bristol  was  using  our  patented  process,  but  we 
understood  he  discontinued  after  a  notice  from  us.  Should  he 
or  any  one  else  be  doing  it  there  now,  we  shall,  of  course, 
interfere. 

Mr.  Barsham  gave  the  name  of  "  pulp  "  to  this  refuse,  but  it 
is  more  like  sawdust,  though  not  so  perishable.  A  large  heap  of 
it  has  been  on  our  premises  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  decayed  in  the  slightest  degree.  There  is  a 
quantity  of  short  fibre  in  it  which  answers  admirably  for  drain- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  flower-pots.  In  page  473,  of  last  week's 
Number  of  The  Journal  op  Hobticultfbe,  is  described  a 
method  of  making  "  hotbeds  without  manure."  We  have  no 
doubt  the  cocoa-nut  refuse  would  be  an  excellent  material  for 
such  purpose,  treated  in  the  same  way  with  less  proportions  of 
lime,  acid,  and  water,  and  that  it  would  retain  heat  for  a  very 
long  period.  In  the  International  Exhibition  we  shall  have 
specimens  of  this  cocoa-nut  refuse.  You  will  observe  by  our 
advertisement  that  we  supply  small  bagfuls  at  a  low  price  ;  but 
if  any  person  requiring  a  large  quantity  will  write  to  us,  we  will 
make  a  great  reduction  in  the  price. — The  Patent  Cocoa  Fibre 
Company,  Kingston-on-  Thames. 


SUCCESSION  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS 
IN  BEDS. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  plants  would  be  suitable  for  plant- 
ing out  in  beds  with  Asters,  to  flower  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
to  make  a  show  till  the  Asters  begin  to  bloom  ? — AnJInquibeb. 

[Scarlet  and  Variegated  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas, 
and  blue  Lobelias,  with  Variegated  Alyssum — all  bedding  plants. 
Then  Delphiniums,  of  which  formosum  and  Hendersonii  are  the 
two  best  for  the  purpose,  and  spring-sown  Clarkias  and  Collinsias, 
with  Gilias,  and  many  other  early  summer  annuals.] 


MANAGEMENT    OF    TROPICAL   FERNS    IN 
POTS  AND  IN  A  ROCKERY. 

I  have  a  considerable  number  of  tropical  Ferns,  growing 
some  in  pots  and  some  in  rockwork.  Will  you  tell  me  whether 
the  first  require  repottiug,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  for  so  doing  ?  And,  also,  whether  those  in  the  rockwork 
will  require  fresh  soil  about  the  roots,  and  when  should  that  be 
done  ? — Liverpool. 

[The  best  time  for  potting  tropical  Ferns  is  early  in  spring,  the 
latter  end  of  March  will  do  very  well.  Ferns  make  abundance 
of  fine  fibrous  roots,  and,  therewith,  quickly  fill  their  pots : 
therefore,  they  require  repotting  at  least  once  a-year.  Some  of 
the  stronger  growers  may  even  require  potting  a  second  time  in 
July,  especially  if  fine  fronds  are  desired.     Young  Ferns  will  be, 


of  course,  in  small  pots,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
they  ought  to  be  repotted  directly.  Ferns  suffer  greatly  from 
drought.  Indeed,  when  once  the  ball  of  earth  becomes  thoroughly 
dry  the  plants  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  perish.  If  ever  you 
observe  them  drooping  very  much,  you  had  better  place  the  pots 
in  a  vessel  of  tepid  water  and  let  them  remain  for  an  hour  or 
two  till  the  bail   of  earth  and   roots  have  become  thoroughly 


The  proper  soil  for  Ferns  is  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  sandy 
fibry  peat,  one  part  turfy,  and  one  part  leaf  mould,  with  plenty 
of  sand  added.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  but  do  not  sift  the  soil, 
and  previous  to  potting  let  the  compost  be  placed  in  a  warm 
room  to  become  aired  and  moderately  dry.  Then  pot  them, 
giving  them  a  moderately  liberal  shift.  Drain  well  with  clean 
broken  pots,  covering  the  drainage  with  a  layer  of  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  compost.  Then  place  the  ball  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot  and  fill  all  round  it  with  the  compost,  taking  care  to  press  it 
down  pretty  firm,  and  leave  a  6pace  of  the  pot  unfilled  to  hold 
water  sufficient  to  wet  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  pot.  When 
pots  are  filled  quite  full  the  water  runs  off  over  the  rim,  and  then 
the  ball  does  not  get  moistened,  neither  to  the  centre  nor  yet  to 
the  lower  parts ;  consequently  the  plant  is  starved  for  want  of 
water.  This  is  a  serious  evil,  and  many  a  fine  specimen  has 
gradually  sunk  under  such  treatment.  Avoid  this  error  by 
leaving  the  soil  in  small  pots  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the 
rim  ;  the  next  6ize  half  an  inch,  and  so  on  till  in  large  pots, 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  space  to  hold  water  is  left  at  the  potting 
time. 

Your  Ferns  planted  out  amongst  stones  in  the  rockery  stylo 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  good  top-dressing  of  fresh  compost 
every  spring.  Previous  to  laying  it  on,  scrape  away  as  much  of 
the  old  soil  as  you  can  without  injuring  the  roots.  If,  however, 
you  keep  the  rock  stones  moderately  moist,  the  Ferns  will  grow 
there  much  finer  than  in  pots,  the  roots  will  penetrate  deep 
into  the  soil  and  find  nourishment  even  from  the  stones  them- 
selves, for  if  you  remove  a  stone  placed  near  a  Fern  you  will 
see  the  roots  adhering  to  it  like  hay.] 


APRICOTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Manx  of  your  readers  have,  I  doubt  not,  Apricot  trees  in 
orchard-houses  now  in  full  bloom  j  they  should  be  most  careful 
in  giving  them  abundance  of  air.  A  cold  north-east  or  east 
wind  will,  if  admitted  freely  in  the  daytime,  dry  the  pollen  and 
assist  in  setting  the  fruit.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  the 
south  of  France  in  March  when  the  Almond  and  Apricot  trees 
are  in  bloom,  and  have  felt  that  bitter  "  bise,"  or  north  wind, 
which  seems  to  assist  in  setting  the  fruit,  as  the  trees  (unless 
injured  by  still  hoar  frosts)  always  bear  abundant  crops,  will  not 
fear  to  allow  our  comparatively  mild  March  winds  to  blow 
through  their  houses. — T.  R. 


ADD  GARDENS  TO  YOUR  COTTAGES. 

Very  recently  the  Rev.  F.  Trench  delivered  an  admirablo 
lecture  to  the  Botley  Farmers'  Club  on  "The  English  Labourer 
in  the  different  stages  of  his  life."  He  sketched  him  from 
"schooling  time"  to  ladship,  from  manhood  to  old  age,  pointing 
cut  truthfully,  wisely,  and  eloquently  what  the  labourer  should 
do  for  himself,  and  what  others  should  do  for  him  in  each  of 
those  periods  of  his  career ;  for,  as  the  lecturer  observed,  "  the 
labouring  man  has  claims  upon  us  all  which  we  ought  thought- 
fully to  recognise,  and  manifest  too,  not  in  feeling  alone,  not  in 
words  alone,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth." 

We  regret  that  we  must  not  devote  space  enough  for  large 
quotations  from  this  lecture,  but  we  will  find  room  for  the  noble 
conclusion  agreed  upon  by  the  assembled  farmers  ;  for  it  does 
them  infinite  honour,  and  is  in  unison  with  the  efforts  we  have 
for  many  years  directed  towards  the  same  object. 

A  discussion  ensued,  says  the  report,  which  turned  principally 
upon  the  necessity  of  providing  better  cottages  for  the  labourer, 
the  evils  which  arise  from  taking  children  too  early  from  school, 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  allotment  system,  and  the  prejudicial 
effects  of  the  law  of  settlement,  after  which  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  meeting  and  agreed  to  : — 

"  The  condition  of  the  farm  labourer  in  the  various  stages  of  life  can  be 
very  much  ameliorated  by  providing  him,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  scene  of 
his  labour,  with  a  cottage  containing  sufficient  rooms  for  the  security  of  the 
comfort  and  morality  of  his  family,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  garden  land 
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not  exceeding  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  but  regulated  by  t  lie  size  of  his  family, 
and  sufficient  to  raise  vegetables  for  his  family,  and  employ  his  surplus 
labour  without  encroaching  on  the  strength  due  to  his  employer." 

To  that  resolution  we  give  a  hearty  and  unreserved  assent  j 
for  the  result  of  half  a  century's  observation  of  the  labourers 
with  the  plough  and  the  spade  is  fully  in  unison  with  the 
opinions  which  that  resolution  embodies.  A  garden  is  a  bless- 
ing placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  cottage  tenant ;  it  supplies  him 
and  his  with  healthful  food  and  healthful  occupation  ;  adds 
another  charm  to  his  iiome,  and  whatever  renders  that  attractive 
weakens  the  attractive  power  of  the  beershop.  We,  like  the 
lecturer,  have  known  many  a  labourer  at  the  close  of  life  cling- 
ing with  fondness  to  "  his  old  beloved  cottage  " — and  we  can 
add  with  unexaggerated  truth  that  it  has  been  in  every  instance 
a  cottage  with  a  garden. 


ME.  WILLIAM  PAUL'S  NUESEEIES, 
WALTHAM  CEOSS. 

The  name  of  Mr.  William  Paul  is  familiar  to  every  lover  of 
■the  Queen  of  Flowers  as  an  authority  to  whose  decision  all  her 
subjects  bow  ;  and  now  that  she  is  beginning  to  develope  her 
budding  honours,  a  visit  to  his  extensive  grounds  will  amply 
repay  the  horticulturist,  -whether  amateur  or  professional,  for  the 
time  which  he  may  thus  employ.  And  from  what  we  know 
of  Mr.  W.  Paul — and  we  have  known  him  long — we  can  assure 
the  intending  visitor,  to  whichever  class  he  may  belong,  that  he 
will  meet  with  every  facility  in  examining  the  treasures  which 
this  establishment  contains. 

Spending  most  of  our  time  in  the  great  city,  a  run  into  the 
country  is  a  rarity  to  us,  even  when  there  is  something  particular 
to  be  seen  ;  and  though  hardly  prepared  to  expect  much  at  this 
season,  we  resolved  on  a  trip  into  Herts,  where,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  turmoil  and  smoke  of  the  town,  oxen  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  plough,  and  windmills  still  picturesquely  crown  the  dis- 
tant eminences  despite  the  invading  power  of  steam.  Availing 
ourselves,  however,  of  this,  we  were  in  half  an  hour  at  the 
Waltham  Cross  Station,  to  the  platform  of  which  Mr.  Paul's 
grounds  immediately  adjoin,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
we  will  now  endeavour  to  detail  what  we  there  saw. 

On  entering  the  nurseries  by  the  walk  which  leads  by  the  Bide  of 
the  railway  we  noticed  a  number  of  Roses  trained  against  thepaling 
and  apparently  not  long  planted,  but  which,  when  full  grown, 
will  afford  an  admirable  screen.  Farther  on  we  come  to  the 
ground  devoted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  and  hardy  shrubs, 
occupying  an  extent  of  thirty  acres,  the  soil  being  a  fine  mellow 
loam,  between  3  feet  and  4  feet  in  depth,  with  a  substratum  of 
gravel — admirably  adapted  for  fruit  trees  and  indeed  all  kinds  of 
plants,  so  friable  that  on  touching  it  where  it  had  been  thrown 
up  it  fell  to  pieces  like  slaked  lime,  and  to  use  a  term  not  recog- 
nised by  chemists,  but  well  understood  by  gardeners,  "fresh" — that 
is,  free  from  the  inert  vegetable  soil  with  which  old  gardens  so 
much  abound.  Nearest  the  railway  the  Boil  is  of  a  lighter 
character  than  elsewhere,  being  rather  a  light  loam  but  not  too 
much  so — here  are  Rose-stocks  by  the  thousand,  or,  rather,  by 
tens  of  thousands,  all  waiting  the  process  which  shall  convert 
them  into  the  pride  of  many  a  garden.  We  also  observed  by 
the  side  of  a  grass  walk  running  parallel  to  the  railway  a  row, 
about  800  yards  in  length,  of  trees  of  such  kinds  as  are  most 
ornamental  either  by  their  flowers  or  foliage,  or  weeping  pendu- 
lous habit ;  when  farther  advanced  these  will  form  a  pretty 
background  to  the  nurseries,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
the  travellers  who  pass  along  the  line.  But  alas !  such  is  the 
rapidity  of  modern  transit  that  there  is  scarce  time  to  observe, 
and  the  objects  have  faded  from  our  eyes — a  pleasant  memory 
and  nothing  more. 

From  this  lower  part  of  the  ground  a  broad  grass  avenue,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  the  offices  and  glass  struc- 
tures ( though  for  use  in  wet  weather,  there  is  a  gravelled  path 
as  well),  and  on  each  side  of  this  avenue  are  alternately  small 
circular  and  larger  oblong  beds  filled  with  evergreens — such  as 
Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Yews,  etc.,  and  a  multitude  of  Holly- 
hocks. In  the  quarters  adjoining  we  noticed  Berberis  aqui- 
folium,  even  though  not  in  flower  looking  very  attractive  by  its 
deeply-coloured  foliage,  and  showing  for  bloom.  Also  a  fine 
stock  of  pyramidal  Pear  trees,  healthy  and  clean  as  could  be 
desired,  with  their  buds  just  bursting.  We  must  also  not 
omit  to  notice  a  permanent  lattice  fence  for  training  fruit  trees 


intended  for  cultivation  against  walls — such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches,  and  Apricots  ;  and  when  we  state  that  the  top 
rail  is  7  feet  from  the  ground,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  these 
fruit  trees  can;be  transferred  to  the  walls  in  a  bearing  condition — 
an  important  consideration  with  all  aud  especially  with  those 
who  dread  the  verification  of  the  saying,  "Ho  that  plants  Pears 
plants  for  his  heirs," 

Among  Conifer*  were  several  fine  plants  of  Wcllingtonia 
gigantea  some  of  which  were  planted  only  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
then  not  more  than  6  niches  high,  now  18  inches  at  least — a 
proof  of  how  rapidly  this  valuable  tree  grows  under  favourable 
circumstances. 

From  considering  these  incipient  giants  we  passed  to  some 
tiny  individuals  of  the  same  family,  only  growing  to  the  height 
of  2  feet  or  3  feet.  Of  these  there  was  a  good  collection,  among 
which  the  Dwarf  Spruce  Abies  excelsa  pygmaja,  A.  stricta, 
with  small  bright  green  foliage ;  A.  Grcgorii,  and  A.  variegata,  with 
whitish  or  pale  yellow  leaves  were  the  most  striking  ;  A.  Findo- 
niensis,  which  attains  a  greater  elevation,  is  another  kind  with 
variegated  foliage.  There  were  also  some  fine  plants  of  A. 
Menziesii,  with  vivid  green  leaves ;  and  A.  Douglasii,  with 
bright  green,  somewhat  glaucous  leaves,  forming  in  its  native 
countries  a  stately  tree  of  from  150  feet  to  200  feet  in  height ; 
the  same  kind  of  Pine  in  fact  as  that  which  furnished  the  lofty 
mast  that  is  to  be  seen  at  Kew,  and  which  created  so  much 
sensation  at  the  time  it  was  raised. 

We  were  particularly  struck  by  some  specimens  of  a  Black 
Yew,  which  was  of  a  more  branching  and  pyramidal  habit  of 
growth  than  the  Irish,  and  better  clothed  at  bottom  where  other 
kinds  are  apt  to  become  bare  and  unsightly.  Being  also  of 
comparatively  slow  growth  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
centres  of  beds  and  for  low  hedges. 

Having  thus  glanced  over  the  hardy  department,  we  will  now 
pass  to  the  houses  which  are  situated  near  the  high  road  leading 
through  Waltham  Cross  towards  Edmonton,  aud  thence  to 
London.  They  are  all  built  on  the  same  plan  and  heated  by 
one  boiler  of  the  saddle  description,  having  projecting  wings  at 
top  so  as  to  catch  the  full  influence  of  the  fire  ;  it  is,  as  near  as 
we  could  judge,  about  5  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it  are  about  2000  feet  of  pipe  ;  but  it  is  capable  of  heat- 
ing a  much  greater  extent. 

All  the  houses  here  are  numbered — a  system  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  other  extensive  establishments,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
persons  employed,  yet  highly  desirable  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  and  for  the  purpose  of  description. 

The  first  one  which  we  entered  was  a  span-roofed  structure, 
50  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high  on  the  inside. 
For  the  purpose  of  ventilation  every  alternate  front  light,  each 
4  feet  long,  is  made  to  open  by  means  of  hinges  and  a  quadrant 
arm,  so  that  any  amount  of  air  can  be  given  at  will.  Ventilation 
at  top,  a  point  which  is  too  often  disregarded,  is  also  provided 
for  by  moveable  lights  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  by  means  of 
a  pulley ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  of  heated 
air  is  always  upwards  by  reason  of  its  smaller  specific  gravity, 
and  that  if  no  exit  be  afforded  for  such  air  no  efficient  ventila- 
tion can  exist.  The  glass  used  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  houses, 
is  16  oz.,  bedded  in  putty  and  bradded  down,  but  not  puttied 
above ;  glazed  in  this  way  very  little  if  any  drip  occurs. 

In  this  house  were  Tea  Roses  planted  out  in  the  beds  la3t 
July,  in  a  soil  consisting  of  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture, 
dung,  and  some  lime  rubbish.  A  few  Roses — such  as  Solfa- 
terre,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Lamarque,  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  latter  of  which  had  niaile  before  it  was 
pruned  a  growth  of  10  feet  in  length  since  it  was  planted,  grew 
in  the  centre  of  the  bed  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  roof. 
The  beds  here  both  in  the  centre  and  at  the  sides  were  sur- 
rounded by  4i-inch  brickwork,  coloured  of  a  pale  slate,  which 
being  of  a  subdued  tone  is  found  to  harmonise  better  with  the 
prevailing  colours  of  the  flowers  than  a  glaring  white.  All  the 
Roses  were  looking  healthy,  especially  considering  how  recently 
they  were  planted.  This  house  was  very  light  and  airy,  and  no 
artificial  heat  was  afforded. 

In  the  next  house  were  some  Cinerarias  just  coming  into 
bloom,  which  will  in  another  week  present  a  gay  appearance.  Of 
the  most  forward  were  Smith's  Brilliant,  rich  maroon  ;  Othello, 
plum ;  and  Flower  of  Spring,  white,  edged  with  rosy  purple, 
very  fine,  large,  good  shape  and  habit,  and  a  free  flowerer.  But 
far  more  noticeable  here  was  a  fine  collection  of  Camellias  on  the 
stage  in  the  centre,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were 
Princesse  Bacchiochi,  mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  page  473, 
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as  having  been  awarded  a  Special  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sooiety  ;  Colvillii  Btriata, 
about  3i  inches  across,  white  pink  striped;  another  kind  un- 
named, with  a  magnificent  waxy  white  flower  with  occasional 
pink  stripes,  and  4  inches  across  ;  Eximia,  blood  red,  very  !ull 
and  fine ;  Ochroleuca,  one  of  the  best  of  the  cream  whites ;  Im- 
bricata,  nearly  4  inches  across,  rosy  pink ;  Marguerite  Gouillon, 
rosy  pink,  streaked ;  Conspicua,  very  bold,  and  rather  single, 
but  the  stamens  very  conspicuous,  constituting  a  great  part  of 
the  beauty  of  the  flower,  of  free  habit  and  fine  foliage  ;  Saecoi 
vera,  imbricated,  delicate  pale  rose  j  Teutonia,  somewhat  Ra- 
nunculus-shaped, the  centre  being  much  elevated,  pink,  with  a 
wide  white  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  petal ;  Donckelaarii, 
rather  single,  but  very  showy,  and  a  free  bloomer,  crimson  and 
white  mottled  ;  Chandeleri,  scarcely  out,  but  among  the  finest 
of  its  colour,  a  vivid  scarlet;  Saecoi  nova,  delicate  rose,  but  not 
fully  out ;  Alexins,  blush,  striped  with  rose,  not  new,  but  very 
free  and  good;  Grunnelly,  anemone-flowered,  and  which  on 
account  of  the  great  size  of  the  flowers  would  have  a  grand 
effect  when  planted  out  in  a  conservatory ;  Imbricata  alba,  pure 
white,  with  pink  stripe ;  but  among  pure  whites  the  old  Double 
"White  and  Fimbriata  are  still  two  of  the  best  of  their  class.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  all  the  above  were  in  perfect 
health,  with  beautiful  glossy  foliage. 

Along  the  side  shelves  was  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  winter 
and  early  spring-flowering  plants,  consisting  of  Heaths,  such  as 
hyemalis,  Sindryana,  Wilmoreana,  Lambertiana,  a  good  winter 
kind ;  Caffra,  small,  white,  with  pretty  dark  centre  ;  Melanthera, 
lilac,  dark  centre  ;  Mammosa,  waxy  rose ;  Grandinosa  autum- 
nalis,  pretty  white  ;  Perspicua  nana,  rosy  lilac ;  and  Rubriealyx, 
white,  rose  calyx.  Boweiana,  white,  and  gracilis  autumnalis, 
small  but  pretty,  have  been  in  bloom  all  the  winter,  and  are 
still  good.  Among  Epacrises,  alba  odorata,  Atleana,  Delicate, 
and  Sanguinea,  were  very  fine  and  conspicuous.  The  Bride,  and 
Mrs.  Pym,  the  latter  the  very  purest,  are  firat-rate  whites. 
Cyclamens  were  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  there  were  also 
some  fine  Chinese  Primroses. 

In  the  next  house  was  a  large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
Roses,  in  first-rate  condition,  and  promising  to  be  shortly  a  mass 
of  bloom.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  H.P.  Beauty  of 
Woltham,  with  splendid  cupped  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  crimson. 
The  plants  of  this  could  be  distinguished  at  a  glance,  by  their 
vigorous  habit  and  large  foliage,  and  in  another  week  they  will 
be  clothed  with  bloom. 

Among  other  first-rate  Hybrid  Perpetuals  the  following  are 
particularly  worthy  of  recommendation,  viz.  : — Abd-el-Kader, 
bright  velvety  purple,  shaded  with  6carlet,  large  and  very  double ; 
Admiral  Nelson,  perfect  in  outline,  of  a  beautiful  crimson  ;  Alex- 
andrine Belfroy,  large  and  handsome,  peach  ;  Amiral  Gravina, 
large  and  full,  of  a  blackish-purple  changing  to  amaranth  ;  Anna 
Alexieff,  large  and  full,  rose  coloured,  a  superb  variety,  of  good 
habit ;  Anna  de  Diesbach,  very  large  and  showy,  fine  clear  rose ; 
Belle  de  Bourg-la-Reine,  very  fine,  large  and  full,  satiny  rose ; 
Baron  Gonella,  large  and  full,  shaded  pink  and  lilac  ;  Catherine 
Guillot,  perfect  form,  pink,  very  fine  ;  Celine  Touvais,  large  and 
full,  fine  form,  brilliant  glossy  rose  ;  Clement  Marot,  very 
double,  rosy  lilac  ;  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  beautifully  cupped, 
pink,  very  sweet ;  Darzens,  very  large  and  double,  rosy  pink 
with  yellowish  centre  ;  Dr.  Briere,  large  and  full,  cherry  ;  Do- 
minique Daran,  very  double,  dark  crimson  purple ;  Due  de  Cazes, 
globular,  blackish  velvety  purple ;  Empereur  de  Maroc,  rich 
velvety  maroon,  very  desirable ;  Eugene  Appert,  velvety  crimson, 
fine  foliage ;  Eugenie  Lebrun,  dark  crimson  ;  Francois  Arago, 
velvety  purple  ;  General  Washington,  bright  rosy  red,  particu- 
larly fine  ;  Gloire  de  Santenay,  scarlet  crimson,  very  fine ;  Jean 
Bart,  shaded  red  and  violet,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  very  effective ; 
La?lia,  shaded  rose,  very  large  ;  Louis  XIT.,  beautiful  blood  red  ; 
Madame  Boll,  very  handsome,  rose  colour,  sometimes  edged  with 
white  ;  Madame  de  Cambaeeree,  rosy  carmine,  fine  form  ;  Ma- 
dame Furtado,  very  fine  and  full,  rosy  crimson  ;  Madame  Pierson, 
large  and  showy,  rosy  pink  ;  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire,  exquisite 
shape,  white,  sometimes  rosy  ;  Modele  de  Perfection,  lively  pink, 
very  pretty,  and  a  free  bloomer  ;  Praire  de  Terre  Noir,  velvety 
purple,  one  of  the  best;  Princesse  Mathilde,  shaded  crimson 
and  purple,  very  fine  ;  Robert  de  Brie,  rosy  salmon  ;  Rosine 
Parron,  bright  cerise,  shaded  ;  Senateur  Vaisse,  very  double, 
bright  red ;  Triomphe  d'Alencon,  very  large,  bright  red ; 
Triomphe  d' Amiens,  vivid  crimson,  sometimes  striped  with  lake, 
very  fine ;  and  Victor  Verdier,  rosy  carmine,  purplish  edges, 
very  showy  and  effective. 


Of  the  other  classes  (Bourbon)  Victor  Emmanuel,  purple  and 
purplish-maroon,  was  very  good ;  Celine  Forestier,  a  Tea-scented 
Noisette,  was  a  pretty  pale  yellow  ;  and  La  Boule  d'Or,  Tea- 
scented,  a  fine  golden  yellow. 

Two  other  houses  were  filled  with  large  Roses  for  the  May 
and  June  exhibitions,  those  for  the  former  being  just  started. 

Roses  for  the  late  exhibitions,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Kal- 
mias,  and  Deutzias  occupy  three  more  large  houses  ;  and  in  the 
propagating  department  we  noticed  a  large  stock  of  variegated 
Geraniums  of  all  the  leading  kinds.  Among  the  Golden  Chain 
varieties  Mrs.  Pollock  with  a  bronzy  red  horseshoe  was  par- 
ticularly fine ;  this,  with  Cloth  of  Gold,  Lady  Cottenham,  and 
Golden  Fleece  may  be  considered  the  best  of  their  class.  We 
were  here  struck  with  a  singular-looking  plant  being  brought 
forward  for  propagation,  and,  on  inquiring  what  it  was,  were 
told  that  it  was  a  Variegated  Horseradish.  Of  course  it  was 
not  in  a  state  to  judge  what  it  would  be  like  when  full  grown, 
but  Mr.  Paul  informed  us  that  it  was  an  accidental  sport  of  the 
common  Horseradish  which  he  found  in  his  grounds,  and  that 
its  leaf  is  yellow  edged  with  white,  and  having  a  patch  of  green 
as  large  as  one'6  hand  in  the  centre,  the  whole  presenting  a  most 
striking  appearance.  Being  like  its  original,  perfectly  hardy,  it 
is  likely  to  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  limited  class  of  hardy 
variegated  plants,  and  will  doubtless  be  extensively  used  for 
winter  decoration. 

Before  quitting  the  propagating-pits  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  beds  of  these  are  heated  by  three-inch  pipes  passing  all 
round  beneath  the  border,  through  which,  as  well  as  in  the  walls  on 
each  side  of  the  path,  there  are  apertures  by  means  of  which  the 
heated  air  can  pass  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit.  The  supply 
of  top  heat  can  be  regulated  or  entirely  cut  off  by  cioairg  these. 
Near  the  propagating-pits  is  the  tank  from  which  the  plants  iu 
the  houses  are  supplied  with  water ;  passing  through  it  is  the 
chimney  of  the  boiler-house  fire  which  thus  imparts  to  the  water 
%  temperature  frequently  aB  much  as  20°  higher  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

We  now  come  to  the  magnificent  collection  of  Hyacinths — a 
flower  with  which  Mr.  Paul  has  been  very  successful  at  the 
spring  exhibitions  of  previous  years,  and  with  which  he  is  no 
doubt  preparing  to  achieve  fresh  honours.  The  bloom  is  now  in 
splendid  condition  and  will  continue  in  perfection  throughout 
the  month,  during  which  time  it  will  form  quite  a  study  for 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  lovely  harbinger  of  spring. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  noted  down  a  few  of  the 
newest  and  finest  sorts,  a  task — and  we  frankly  confess  it— of  no 
little  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  care  with  which  the  stock 
had  been  selected  to  the  exclusion  of  all  kinds  of  inferior  merit. 
The  most  remarkable  :n  the  several  classes  were  Double  Beds. 
— Koh-i-Noor,  salmon  red,  new  and  very  fine ;  Lord  Wellington, 
pale  rose,  with  handsome  spikes  and  splendid  bells ;  Noble  par 
Merite,  blush  rose  with  dark  centre,  new,  and  very  fine;  and 
Susannah  Maria,  bright  rose,  very  handsome  spike.  Double 
White. — La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  pure  white,  one  of  the  best; 
Prince  of  Waterloo,  pure  white,  also  very  fine.  Double  Slue. 
— Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar,  dark  blue,  long  and  handsome 
spikes,  not  new,  but  very  good  ;  Van  Speyk,  fine  lilac  blue,  very 
handsome.  Single  Seds,  Amy,  fine  bright  red  ;  Aurora  Rutilans, 
fine  dark  red ;  Cosmos,  fine  rosy  pink  ;  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
rich  pink,  fine  spike ;  Gigantea,  new,  blush  pink,  with  very  close 
spike ;  Florence  Nightingale,  pale  pink,  with  carmine  stripes, 
large  bells  and  splendid  spike,  quite  new ;  L'Etincellante,  bright- 
crimson  ;  Lina,  bright  crimson,  new  and  good  ;  Lord  Welling- 
ton, rose,  striped  with  carmine  ;  Milton,  shaded  crimson,  very 
fine ;  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  large  and  beautiful,  pink  bells,  new 
and  fine  ;  Mr.  Macaulay,  rose,  beautiful ;  Norma,  splendid  bells 
of  a  delicate  waxy  pink,  very  fine ;  Sultan's  Favourite,  large 
and  handsome,  blush  striped  with  rose  :  Solfaterre,  fine  orange 
scarlet ;  Von  Schiller,  Balmon  pink,  large  spike,  new,  and  one 
of  the  finest.  Single  Lilac. — Honneur  d'Overeen,  mauve,  very 
fine.  Single  White. — Alba  Maxima,  splendid  pure  white  bells, 
a  new  sort ;  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  large  pale  blush ;  Grande 
Vidette,  pure  white,  very  handsome  ;  Madame  Van  der  Hoop, 
very  fine  pure  white ;  Mont  Blanc,  pure  white.  Single  Blue. — 
Argus,  bright  blue,  white  eye,  very  fine  and  distinct ;  Baron  Von 
Tuyll,  dark  blue,  particularly  fine ;  Charles  Dickens,  a  sort  that 
always  comes  good,  shaded  porcelain  ;  Couronne  de  Celle,  azure 
blue,  large  and  very  close ;  Grand  Lilas,  porcelain,  handsome 
spike ;  Orondatus,  porcelain  blue,  very  good  ;  Kegulus,  light 
blue ;  and  William  I.,  purplish-black,  very  fine  Bpike.  Single 
Blaclc. — General  Havelock,  new  and  very  handsome,  and  Prince 
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Albert  arc  two  of  the  best.  SingWYellow. — Ida,  very  tine  bright 
yellow. 

For  soil  Mr.  Paul  recommends  turfy  loam,  with  a  plentiful 
admixture  of  sand  and  well-decayed  manure ;  but  for  plants  in 
borders  any  light  garden  soil  will  do.  Success  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  time  of  planting, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  operation  is  carried  out.  If  the 
bulbs  are  intended  to  be  grown  in  beds,  October  or  November  is 
the  time,  the  crowns  being  placed  2  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  further  covered  with  a  like  depth  of  loose  pulverised 
manure  as  a  protection  against  frost.  For  pot  culture  the  bulk 
of  the  roots  should  be  potted  in  October,  using  pots  much 
deeper  and  more  upright  in  the  sides  than  the  common  kind, 
but  for  early  and  late  flowering  a  quantity  may  be  potted  in 
September  and  December. 

In  potting  leave  one-third  of  the  bulb  above  ground,  place 
the  pots  out  of  doors  on  a  hard,  dry  bottom,  cover  with  6  inches 
of  coarse  sand,  allow  them  to  remain  covered  for  a  month  at 
least,  then  take  into  a  cold  frame  or  forcing-house  ;  keep  near 
the  glass  when  the  leaves  expand,  and  give  plenty  of  air  and 
water. 

The  shades  of  evening  having  now  commenced  to  gather 
round  us,  we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  wend  our  way  towards 
the  railway  station,  without  visiting  the  other  portions  of  Mr. 
Paul's  grounds,  amounting  to  twenty  acres  more.  But  in 
passing  along  we  had  just  time  to  peep  into  four  large  pits 
covered  with  a  kind  of  tiffany,  and  filled  with  hardy  plants 
which  require  a  little  protection  when  young — such  as  Holly- 
hocks, Roses,  and  young  Conifers.  Among  others  were  some 
fine  plants  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  graceful  of  its  race.  Pits  of  this  kind  we  were  told  could  be 
constructed  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  were  found  extremely 
useful  in  winter  and  spring  for  protection  from  frost,  and  in 
summer  for  protection  from  sun. 


DOUBLE  CYCLAMENS— COCOA-NUT  FIBKE 
EEFUSE— CKOCUS  LAGEN.EFLORUS. 

The  following  short  extract  will  interest  you  ;  it  is  from  "The 
Dutch  Gardener"  by  Van  Oosten,  London,  1703  :  —  Speaking 
of  "the  Sowbreads"  he  says,  "  Of  these  there  are  several  sorts — 
there  is  a  double  white  one  which  bloometh  in  the  spring,  and  is 
much  esteemed,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  China  ; 
yet  I  believe  it  got  from  seed."  I  suspect  he  is  speaking  of  the 
Cyclamen  persicum  ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  confirming  our  old 
friend  Gilbert's  statement  of  the  existence  of  the  double  sorts — a 
fact  that  our  present  gardeners  deny.  It  is  rather  an  interesting 
little  book  and  has  Borne  good  ideas.  He  gives  directions  for 
growing  dwarf  pyramid  Apples  and  Pears,  the  one  on  paradise, 
the  olher  on  Quinces.  This  will  interest  Mr.  Bivers,  and  I  will 
send  him  a  note  of  it. 

I  have  to-day  seen  your  article  on  Cyclamens,  and  have  learnt 
much  about  them  that  I  never  knew  before.  Clearly  I  have 
never  had  true  vernum,  so  that  if  you  are  ever  able  to  bestow  a 
genuine  seedling  on  me  it  would  be  most  acceptable.  Maund 
in  "  The  Botanic  Garden,"  vol.  vii.,  has  a  plate  of  C.  vernum 
which  is  altogether  wrong ;  but  in  vol.  viii.,  No.  708,  he  gives  a 
drawing  of  one  sent  to  him  by  my  father  (a  capital  gardener). 
He  calls  it  europeeum,  and  it  flowers  in  August ;  but  it  has  a 
very  peculiar  root  (anemone  radice),  with  short  spurs  upon  it. 
Might  not  this  be  one  of  the  parents  you  are  seeking  for  vernum  ? 

I  think  you  and  the  writer  in  page  434  on  cocoa-nut  refuse 
are  both  under  a  slight  mistake.  I  get  mine  from  Bristol,  and 
yet  you  have  seer,  it  and  recognised  it  as  the  genuine  article.  I 
saw  it  produced  from  the  crushiug  or  tearing  machine  preparatory 
to  making  mats  and  brushes,  and  so  is  not  the  refuse  from  their 
manufacture,  though  I  have  no  dovibt  the  manufacturers  use  but 
one  rubbish-heap  for  all  the  processes,  so  that  there  is  a  slight 
mixture  of  fibre  with  the  sawdust.  I  first  saw  it  used  in  the 
yard  of  a  horse-auction,  making  a  beautiful  footing  for  the  horses 
to  exercise  on.  I  at  once  saw  it  was  too  good  for  that  purpose, 
and  then  came  your  notice  of  its  uses. 

I  have  two  beauties  now  out,  one  is  Crocus  lagemeflorus.  I 
got  it  lately  from  my  father  in  Devonshire.  He  long  ago  made 
an  accurate  study  of  the  Crocus  and  Narcissus  families,  and  had 
a  fine  collection.  This  Crocus  is  a  glorious  deep  orange  yellow, 
and  would  be  most  valuable  to  those  who  grow  shaded  ribbons, 
as  it  would  shade  oil'  with  the  common  yellow  and  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  ;  and  they  are  all  three  out  together.     My  other  beauty  is 


a  pale  lilac  Anemone,  rather  larger  than  our  Wood  Anemone, 
and  of  a  very  lovely  colour  (the  colour  of  Lactuca  sonchifolia,  an 
uncommon  colour).  A  friend  sent  me  roots  last  year  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mentone.  If  I  got  any  more  good  flowers  I 
shall  send  one  to  your  office  to  get  its  right  name.  The  Crocus 
is  figured  in  Salisbury's  "Paradisus  Londinensis." — H.  N.  E. 


TRACING  OUTLINES. 

The  French ' receipt  for  tracing  outlines,  asked  for  by  your 
correspondent  in  No.  48  of  your  journal,  may  be  found  in  the 
supplement  to  the  London  Review  of  November  23rd,  and  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  Fix  the  paper  on  which  the  copy  is  to  be  made  on  the 
original,  and  moisten  it  with  a  cotton  tuft  dipped  in  the  purest 
benzoin.  The  portions  of  the  paper  which  have  imbibed  the 
liquid  are  at  once  rendered  as  transparent  as  prepared  tracing- 
paper,  and  the  original  can  be  copied  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  the  drawing.  Inks  run  freely  without  spreading,  and  the 
lines  are  more  difficult  to  remove  from  the  paper  thus  prepared 
than  from  common  paper ;  lead-pencil  marks  being  almost  in- 
delible. As  the  benzoin  evaporates  the  paper  becomes  opaque, 
assuming  its  primitive  appearance.  If  the  liquid  be  pure  and 
fresh  distilled  a  little  exposure  to  a  current  of  air  will  remove  all 
smell.  If  the  drawing  be  large  benzoin  can  be  used  as  the  work 
proceeds,  and  if  any  portions  become  opaque,  apply  more  benzoin 
to  that  part." — A  Sitfolk  Subscbibek. 


THE  FLOEIST  AND   POMOLOGIST. 

This  monthly  publication,  which  commenced  with  the  present 
year,  is  a  new  and  enlarged  series  of  the  "Florist,"  which  work 
the  "Florist  and  Pomologist "  has  incorporated  with  it,  and 
describes  itself  as  a  pictorial  monthly  magazine  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  general  horticulture,  and  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Hogg  and 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Moore — names  which  are  ample  guarantees 
for  efficient  and  respectable  management. 

The  size  of  the  wort  is  considerably  larger  than  the  "  Florist," 
and,  consequently,  more  suitable  for  a  more  perfect  illustration 
of  the  various  subjects  with  which  it  is  adorned.  The  drawings 
which  have  appeared  in  the  three  Numbers  issued  deserve  all 
praise,  and  are  executed  in  the  highest  style  by  that  renowned 
artist  Mr.  Fitch. 

The  January  Number  was  illustrated  with  drawings  of  Sun- 
set Geranium  by  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Northern  Spy  Apple  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  but  the  latter  weak  and  incorrect  in  the  drawing  as 
regards  the  foliage.  The  letterpress  comprised,  besides  copious 
notices  of  the  subjects  illustrated,  articles  on  the  Trebbiano 
Grape,  by  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck  ;  the  Chrysanthemum,  by  Mr. 
Holmes  ;  the  Pine  Apple,  by  Mr.  Thomson,  Archerfield ;  the 
Rose,  by  Mr.  Radcly  tie  ;  and  several  other  articles  and  notices 
of  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  copious  calendarial  directions  for 
the  month. 

The  February  Number  was  illustrated  with  very  clever  draw- 
ings of  Early  York  Peach  and  Bougainvilla;a  glabra,  and  con- 
tained some  very  interesting  and  excellent  practical  papers. 
Among  which  were  remarks  on  the  local  influences  of  soil  and 
climate  on  a  good  many  varieties  of  Pears,  by  Mr.  Ingram, 
Belvoir;  a  very  instructive  paper  on  winler-ripened  Grapes,  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  Dalkeith  ;  notes  on  some  winter-flowering  plants, 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  Trentham  ;  on  French  Pansies,  by  Mr.  Deans, 
Bradford  ;  on  the  Fig,  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

'The  March  issue  had  drawings  of  a  splendid  group  of  new 
Chrysanthemums,  admirably  drawn  by  Mr.  Fitch,  with  a  list  of 
new  and  fine  varieties ;  and  articles  on  ornamental-foliaged 
plants  for  grouping  on  lawns,  by  Mr.  Fleming,  Cleveden ;  on 
renewing  Vine-borders  without  losing  a  crop  of  Grapes,  by  Mr. 
Melville,  Dalmeny  Park  ;  and  several  other  practical  papers. 

The  proprietors  have  expressed  their  desire  to  bring  out  a 
work  worthy  of  the  age,  and  the  goodly  array  of  names  which 
have  already  given  and  promised  their  assistance,  in  conjunction 
with  artists  of  first-rate  reputation,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the 
re  Jisation  of  their  unbounded  success.  The  articles  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist  " 
have  been  thoroughly  practical,  sound,  brief,  and  to  the  point; 
and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  im- 
provement of  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  this  work  cannot 
fail  to  prove  of  great  interest  and  value. 
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If  flowers  could  weep  and  know  their  losses,  surely  there  is  not 
one  that  would  wear  a  deeper  crape,  or  shed  more  bitter  tears, 
than  the  subject  of  this  present  notice.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I  recorded  the  death  of  one  of  its  earliest  patrons — the 
Rev.  Richard  Garlh,  of  Earnham  ;  and  now,  this  morning,  when 
I  waG  cogitating'  over  this  paper,  I  received  a  note  from  my 
friend,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  informing  me  of  the 
death  of  one  whom  I  then  spoke  of  as  having  commenced 
with  him  in  the  race,  who  carried  it  on  much  longer,  and  who, 
with  the  aid  of  his  intelligent  gardener,  Mr.  Nye,  was  the  most 
successful  amateur  exhibitor  of  Pelargoniums — I  mean  Mr.  Foster, 
of  Clewer  Manor,  near  Windsor.  How  striking  sometimes  are 
the  coincidences  of  God's  providential  dealings,  and  what  solemn 
strokes  of  the  clock  of  time  these  are !  Within  a  couple  of 
months  of  one  another  these  two  giants  of  Pelargonium  culture 
depart ;  and  but  a  short  twelvemonth  ago,  the  genial  and  kind- 
hearted  Edward  Beck 
was  called  away  !  Surely 
I  said  rightly,  the  Pelar- 
gonium ought  indeed 
to  weep  for  its  losses ; 
and  we,  the  younger, 
and  yet  the  elder  gene- 
ration of  florists,  who 
have  been  so  often  de- 
lighted with  their  pro- 
ductions and  who  can 
tell  those  commencing 
the  delightful  pursuit 
what  changes  these  men 
made,  are  yet  a  while 
longer  left.  Mr.  Foster 
was  not  merely  a  Pe- 
largonium-grower and 
raiser.  He  was  a  liberal 
encourager  of  horticul- 
ture generally,  and  not 
very  long  Bince  I  saw 
him,  then  a  hale  old 
gentleman,  in  the  Slough 
Nursery  making  his 
purchases  of  new  things 
— Conifers,  if  I  recollect 
rightly.  May  his  mantle 
fall  on  one  worthy  to 
bear  it ! 

And,  in  truth,  when 
one  looks  back  on  those 
days,  and  recollects  the 
(what  we  should  now 
call)  Ragged  Jacks 
which  were  then  tole- 
rated, and  which  their 
raisers  assured  us  never 
would      or     could     be 


Diagram  ot 


beaten,  one  wonders  at  what,  we  must  call  the  audacity  of  Mr. 
Glenny,  who  ventured  to  draw  the  above  representation  of 
what  a  flower  ought  to  be,  and  then  told  florists  to  work  away 
until  they  obtained  it.  Well  might  they  hold  up  their  hands  in 
astonishment,  and  ridicule  the  notion.  But  if  it  were  audacity, 
it  was  the  audacity  of  genius ;  and  we  have  now  in  many  of  our 
best  flowers,  such  as  Mrs.  lloyle  and  Celeste,  as  great  symmetry 
as  is  probably  attainable.  A  Pelargonium  ought  to  be  quite 
circular,  and  to  consist,  of  course,  of  but  five  peta'.s.  The  ground 
colour  in  all  to  be  of  the  same  shade,  and  in  the  lower  petals 
clear  and  bright.  The  upper  petals  should  have  the  blotch  dense 
and  well  defined,  and  a  narrow  edge  of  ground  colour  round  the 
upper  rim.  The  throat  should  be  clear  and  free  from  stains ; 
when  pure  white  it  is  generally  preferred.  Spots  on  the  lower 
petals  have  now  brought  us  another  class  of  flowers,  while  Fancies 
and  French  varieties  make  also  additional  ones.  The  present 
notice  refers  only  to  those  kuown  as  show  or  florists'  varieties. 
Some  kinds  are  apt  to  burn,  this  is  a  fatal  defect  From  some 
cause  (perhaps  the  llimsiness  of  the  petals),  the  sun  seems  to 
scorch  the  upper  petals  at  the  edge  of  the  dark  blotch,  and  so 
gives  it  a  discoloured  and    clingy  appearance.      This   happens 


generally  with  the  darkest-coloured  flowers  ;  but  now  when  we 
have  so  many  good  sorts  of  every  shade  of  colour,  it  is  certainly 
not  to  be  tolerated.  Stoutness  of  petal  is  also  another  property, 
which  is  second  only  to  that  of  form,  which  I  regard  (despite 
Dr.  Horner  in  the  "Gossip  for  the  Garden"),  as  still  the  very 
first  requisite  in  every  florists'  flower,  and  it  is  quite  evident,  that 
when  the  petals  are  thin  the  flower  is  not  likely  to  retain  for 
any  length  of  time  its  symmetrical  appearance. 

The  character  of  the  plant,  too,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Loose  and  straggling  growth  may  for  a  while  be  overlooked,  but 
must  ultimately  condemn  a  flower.  Thus,  Wonderful,  still  a 
desired  variety,  would  be  much  more  so  were  it  not  for  its  long- 
legged  habit,  which  makes  it  easily  recognisable  on  a  stage.  With 
this  must  be  coupled  freeness  of  bloom.  If  a  plant  only  throw 
up  a  few  trusses,  or  if  those  trusses  consist  of  only  a  few  pips, 
then  the  flower  will  not  long  last  as  a  favourite.  The  French 
varieties  generally  are 
morefree-bloomingthan 
the  English  ones ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  is 
styled  the  Sardinian  cor- 
respondent of  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden  (though 
now,  as  he  lives  at  Nice, 
he  is  in  reality  a  sub- 
-_-,  ject  of  the  French  Em- 

peror), assured  me  that 
his  seedlings  were  ex- 
ceedingly free  in  their 
blooming.  I  dare  say 
;  some  people   will    say, 

».  -  when  they  look  at  the 

7        figure,"  Oh,  we  never  sec 
Jsps.,:        -  such  flowers  as  that!" 

Pardon  me,  you  do,  or 
g  I  may  do.  The  same  gen- 

^Wjjp5^  tleman  showed  me  some 

r**  dried  blooms,  most  ex- 

js  quisitely  prepared  they 

v  are,    which    were    per- 

fectly circular,  and  this 
is  the  true  way  of  judg- 
ing of  them.* 

The  cultivation  of  the 
Pelargonium  has  been 
so  often  and  so  ably 
touched  upon  in  the 
pages  of  The  JornNAL 

OF HOETICUXTUBE,  that 

it  may  seem  superfluous 
toadel  anything  further; 
but  a  few  remarks,  more 
for  the  general  culti- 
vator than  for  the  large 
grower  or  exhibitor,may 
not,  be  out  of  place ;  for  although  it  is  one  of  those  flowers  which 
will  bear  any  treatment  almost,  it  amply  repays  a  little  care 
and  attention.  It  delights  in  a  rich  and  strong  compost :  one 
composed  of  two-thirds  good  turfy  loam  ami  one-third  well- 
decomposed  cowdung  will  make  a  very  good  one.  Leaf  mould 
is  used  by  some,  but  I  think  that  it  makes  the  soil  too  porous. 
Supposing  your  cuttings  to  be  rooted  (and  they  will  strike  any- 
where— in  apropagating-house,  in  a  spent  hotbed,  or  in  the  broad 
glare  of  sunlight  and  heat  in  the  open  border),  they  should  be 
potted  off  in  September  into  small  pots,  and  there  left  until  they 
have  filled  them  with  roots,  then  give  them  a  shift  into  those  in 
which  you  intend  them  to  bloom.  Six  inches  across  will  be 
large  enough  for  maiden  plants.  This  should  not  be  done  if 
possible  later  than  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November, 
and  by  Christmas  they  ought  to  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots. 
The  young  shoots  should  be  pinched  back  so  as  to  encourage  a 
short  stubby  growth.  All  the  work  they  do  in  the  spring  should 
show  itself  above.  The  rootwork  should  all  be  finished.  To  insure 
their  doing  this  properly,  they  should  be  supplied  with  liquid 
manure,  either  in  the  shape  of  guano  lyater  or  some  other  form. 
*  These  are  now  to  be  seen,  I  believe,  at  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sngden's. 
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When  coming  into  bloom  they  should  be  shaded,  and  eare  must 
have  been  taken  all  through  their  growth  to  fumigate  well  against 
green  llv,  one  of  the  greatest  pests  to  which  they  are  subject. 
When  tiie  bloom  is  over,  water  should  be  withheld  from  them 
gradually,  so  as  to  allow  the  wood  to  ripen,  and  this  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  the  case  before  they  are  cut  down.  They  should  then 
be  kept  close  and  without  water  until  they  break.  When  the 
shoots  are  about  an  inch  long  they  should  be  potted  into  smaller 
pots,  and  when  these  have  been  well  fdled  with  roots,  again  into 
the  large  ones  for  blooming.  A  little  practice  will  soon  enable  a 
cultivator  to  grow  them  to  his  own  satisfaction,  even  although 
the  exhibitor  and  large  grower  may  consider  him  but  a  "  muff" 
after  all. 

As  to  varieties,  their  name  is  legion  ;  I  select  a  few  I  know  to 
be  good : — 

Celesfe  (Hoyle),  rich  orange  lower  petals,  dark  maroon  top, 
and  orange  scarlet  margin,  clear  white  centre. 

Mrs.  hoyle  (Hoyle),  violet  rose  lower  petals,  email  black  spot 
on  upper  ones,  shaded  with  red.     Large. 

Prunella  (Hoyle),  dark,  rich,  black  top  petals,  narrow  margin 
of  bright  crimson,  white  centre,  lower  petals  prettily  painted. 

Ariel  (Fellowes),  white,  of  fine  shape  and  substance,  dark 
carmine  spot  on  top  petals. 

Carlos  (Hoyle),  an  old  but  fine-shaped  rose-coloured  flower. 

Czar  (Hoyle),  a  large  and  striking  painted  flower. 

Desdemona  (Fellowes),  an  excellent  and  useful  white. 

Fairest  of  the  Fair  (Beale),  white  with. long  pink  blotch. 
Very  pretty. 

Governor-  General,  an  old  but  very  favourite  flower. 

Lord  Clyde  (Foster),  bright  scarlet,  good  shape.  A  very  fine 
loomer. 

Norma  (Hoyle),  deep  rose  lower  petals,  maroon  top.  A  large 
and  fine  flower. 

Sosa  Sonheur  (Hoyle),  very  clear  white  throat,  deep  lake 
lower  petals,  richly  tinted  with  carmine  and  black.  Free,  fine, 
and  striking. 

Volunteer  (Hoyle),  centre  and  edges  of  lower  petals  white, 
richly  painted  with  waxy  orange  carmine.  A  fine  and  showy 
flower. 

There  are  a  great  many  others  as  fine,  and,  perhaps,  finer 
varieties,  but  these  have  struck  me  as  being  very  good,  and,  I 
should  think,  would  please  most  people. — D.,  Deal. 
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BOCKVILLE,    BLACKEOCK,    DUBLIN. 

Reaching  Dublin  by  the  last  train  from  Kells,  and  getting 
recruited  at  the  "  Verdun"  where  the  chief  substantial  articles  of 
the  commissariat  are  supplied  from  the  farm  and  the  large  garden 
of  the  worthy  landlord,  who  kindly  gave  us  much  useful  informa- 
tion as  to  places,  &c,  we  spent  the  following  day  at  Blackrock 
and  its  neighbourhood  ;  which,  situated  on  the  south  of  the 
Liffey,  and  east  of  Dublin,  and  thus  between  it  and  the  harbour 
at  Kingston,  is  fast  becoming  to  the  metropolis,  with  its  squares, 
and  crescents,  and  villas,  what  Belgravia  and  Paddington  are  to 
London— with  this  marked  distinction  in  its  favour,  that  gar- 
dening forms  as  characteristic  a  feature  in  its  villas  as  wc  should 
expect  to  find  at  Dulwich  or  Norwood.  Resides  merely  glancing 
at  some  gardens,  and  passing  through  the  most  of  a  large  nur- 
sery near  Xuttley  without  seeing  any  one  whatever,  we  walked 
through  five  gardens  in  the  usual  way,  and  were  prevented  seeing 
more  owing  to  darkness  coming  on.  In  each  of  these  visited  we 
found  much  that  was  interesting,  though  that  interest  was  lees 
associated  with  the  extent  of  the  demesnes  than  with  the  dif- 
ferent modes  employed  under  different  circumstances  to  make 
the  most  of  them  in  a  rseful  or  decorative  point  of  view. 

The  first  of  these  we  visited  was  Rockville,  the  charming  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Bewley,  Esq.,  who,  by  his  wealth,  his  liberality, 
his  scientific  knowledge  of  gardening  and  botany,  and  his  ad- 
miration for  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  perhaps  more  especially 
for  all  that  is  rare  and  attractive  in  exotic  and  tropical  vegetable 
loveliness,  combined  with  the  advantage  of  having  such  a  servant 
as  Mr.  John  O'Brien,  who,  to  a  hearty  enthusiasm  and  a  next-to- 
encycloprxrlia  knowledge  of  plants,  unites  great  practical  expe- 
rience and  cultural  skill,  has  thus  made  Rockville  a  place  illus- 
trious in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  brought  to  it  by  its  fame 
visitors   from   the  continent    of  Europe  and  from  among  our 


oousins  across  the  Atlantic.  What  is  perhaps  of  more  import- 
ance still,  Mr.  Bewley,  by  the  force  of  his  example,  has  given 
an  impetus  to  the  encouraging  of  the  higher  departments  of  gar- 
dening by  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  and  of  England  too  ;  and  shown 
conclusively  that  the  interest  of  a  place  is  less  dependant  on  its 
extent  than  on  the  goodness  of  the  management,  the  peculiar 
features,  and  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 


1,  Conservatory. 

2,  Fera-housc  and   potting-shed   at 

back. 

3,  Fruit-house. 

4,  Orchid-house  138  by  19  feet,  pot- 

ting-house  at  enri. 


Propagating-pit,  Arc,  in  yard. 
Boiler   and    house,    heating    pits 

and  Orchid-houso. 
Vinery  and  potting-shed  behind. 
Cold  house,  north  aspect. 
Entrance  and  gardener's  house. 


The  dotted  lines  at  the  outside  of  the  woodcut  mark  the  ground  level. 

The  heavy  lines  represent  the  section  of  the  Fern-house  ;  the  dotted  lines 
within  theBe  that  of  the  fruit-house,  the  floor  or  bed  of  which  is  2  feet  below 
the  ground  level,  its  side-borders  beh>g  level  with  the  ground  outside,  and 
2  feet  above  tiie  paths. 

The  Fern-house  is  1  foot  6  inches  below  tho  level  of  the  fruit-house,  the 
ground  falling  to  the  northward. 

1,  Side-borders  4  feet  wide.  2,  2,  Paths.  3,  Fruit-bed.  4,  Boxes  planted 
with  Teaches  aud  Nectarines. 

On  entering  the  lodge  at  the  south-west  coiner  you  perceive 
before  you  an  open  lawn,  some  300  feet  from  north  to  south,  and 
140  feet  from  west  to  east.  A  plantation  Bkirts  the  boundary 
wall,  outside  of  which  is  the  public  road.  A  drive  goes  round 
this  lawn,  terminating  at  the  mansion,  which  stands  at  its  north 
end.  Behind  you  south  of  this  lawn  is  a  square  kitchen  garden 
containing  about  an  acre  and  walled  all  round,  the  wall  fronting 
the  lawn  being  here  skirted  with  Bhrubs.  On  the  south  side  of 
this  wall  there  is  an  excellent  vinery,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  south  wall  a  cool  house  of  large  size  for  Rhododendrons, 
keeping  soft-wooded  plants,  retarding  plants,  and  keeping  them 
longer  when  in  bloom.  As  we  do  not  mean  to  return  to 
this  interesting  garden  again,  we  will  just  mention  that  the 
fruit  trees  and  cropping  were  in  excellent  order.     East  of  the 
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south  side  of  this  lawn  is  the  stable-yard  ;  the  stables  and  glass 
houses  beyond  being  bounded  by  a  wall  on  the  north  side. 
Northward  of  this  is  another  lawn  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
first,  separated  from  it  by  the  carriage  way,  and  itself  divided 
into  unequal  parts,  and  extending  north  of  the  mansion.  On 
the  cast  side  of  this  are  situated  the  large  fernery,  orchard-house, 
tropical  Orehid-house,  and  small  Fern-houses,  making  the  long 
leg  of  the  letter  L,  and  the  houses  already  referred  to  the  short 
leg  of  the  letter  reversed,  J.  That  part  of  the  wall  where  the 
short  leg  begins  is  backed  by  a  mass  of  rootery  and  rockwork. 

The  mansion  has  two  things  in  a  gardening  point  of  view 
worthy  of  notice.  The  first  is  a  glass  ease  of  Killarney  Fern 
placed  on  a  table  close  to  the  window  of  a  parlour  looking  to 
the  west ;  the  glass  of  the  window  is  muffed  and  flowered  ele- 
gantly of  a  white  colour,  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  amount  of 
shade.  The  case  is  30  inches  long,  24  inches  deep,  and  18  inches 
wide,  and  is  entirely  of  glass  with  the  exception  of  the  bottom 
box,  which  is  about  6  inches  deep.  The  plants  looked  vigorous 
and  healthy,  and  were  such  an  ornament  as  many  would  greatly 
prize.  As  far  as  we  recollect  they  were  thus  treated  :  A  layer  of 
the  smallest  thumb-pots  had  been  placed,  bottom  upwards,  along 
the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  these  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibry 
lumpy  peat.  Over  these  a  layer  of  peat  and  moss,  in  which 
the  roots  were  planted  and  covered  with  moss  ;  then  a  thorough 
good  watering  and  time  given  to  drain  and  settle.  Since  then 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  watered ;  but  on  moving 
the  glass  top  moisture  is  secured  by  frequent  sprinkling  and 
dewing  over  the  surface,  which  will  greatly  resemble  the  dashing 
of  spray  and  misty  vapour  from  the  fall  of  a  stream.  A  neat 
finished  appearance  is  given  by  a  row  of  clean- washed  pebbles  all 
round  on  the  top  of  the  moss. 

The  second  thing  is  a  fine  curvilinear  conservatory  or  green- 
house, on  the  east  side  of  the  mansion,  communicating  with  one 
of  the  principal  rooms  and  provided  with  a  spacious  walk  with 
platforms  on  each  side.  This  house  was  very  gay  with  Vallotas, 
Amaryllis  of  the  Hippeastrum  breed,  Geraniums,  Balsams, 
Salvias,  Oranges,  Fuchsias,  &c,  diversified  with  the  foliage  of 
Ferns  and  other  fine-leaved  plants,  presenting  on  the  whole  a 
most  effective  appearance. 

On  the  lawn  that  here  separates  the  mansion  from  the  fernery 
and  other  span-roofed  houses,  is  a  fine  'Weeping  Ash,  with  a 
circle  of  gravel  beneath  it,  and  underneath  that  a  layer  of  tar,  so 
that  the  gravel  shall  not  only  be  clean  and  firm  but  dry  for  the  feet 
of  those  who  may  choose  to  sit  and  study  in  such  an  arbour. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  roots  of  the  tree  extend 
far  beyond  this  circle  of  gravel,  as  not  a  drop  of  rain  will 
penetrate  directly  through  the  tar.  We  found  the  walks  round 
the  lawn  were  done  the  same  way,  and  thus  not  only  would  a 
clean  and  dry  but  a  firm  surface  be  presented  to  the  feet, 
though  using  the  same  shingle  gravel  that  is  so  loose  in  other 
places  before  it  is  well  worn  down.  The  tar,  of  course,  will 
never  be  seen  in  such  a  finished  place  ;  the  nicety  of  management 
consists  in  having  enough  to  keep  the  surface  firm,  and  yet  so 
covered  as  to  conceal  the  firming  agency.  Mr.  O'Brien  con- 
siders, like  your  humble  servant,  the  boiling  and  heating  of  the 
tar  labour  thrown  away. 

The  lawn  south  of  this  speaks  of  openness  and  freedom,  there 
being  only  one  or  two  clumps  of  a  good  size  in  the  centre,  and 
fair-sized  ones  a  good  distance  apart  round  the  sides.  Each 
clump  was  planted  with  rings  of  colour,  and  each,  therefore, 
perfect  in  itself,  a9  well  as  contrasting  favourably  with  its  neigh- 
bours. The  very  openness  is  pleasing  in  any  case,  but  it  must 
be  doubly  so  here,  as  affording  a  relief  alike'  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind  when  next  to  weighed  down  and  distracted  with  such  a 
concentration  of  objects  of  interest  inside  the  plant-houses.  By 
the  sides  of  these  houses  are  borders  separated  by  a  walk  from 
the  lawn  and  partly  ribboned.  That  against  the  large  fernery 
and  orchard-house  was  thus  planted,  beginning  at  the  Box,  in 
rows  : — 1st,  Lobelia  speeio9a  ;  2nd,  Variegated  Alyssum ;  3rd, 
Yellow  Calceolaria;  4th,  Scarlet  Geraniums  ;  5th,  Heliotrope, 
and  a  line  of  Laurustinus  and  standard  Roses  at  regular  dis- 
tances. As  the  front  or  side  glass  of  the  orchard-house  comes 
to  the  ground,  the  use  of  the  Laurustinus,  &c,  is  to  carry  the 
eye  from  the  windows  of  the  mansion  or  the  lawn  above  the 
height  of  the  pots  inside.      The  border  by  the  side  of  the  Orchid 


the  reserve  ground  containing  low  pits  and  frames,  and  beds 
and  standing  ground  for  Chrysanthemums,  Roses  in  pots, 
Lilies,  Salvias,  &c.  Close  to  the  rootery  and  a  shaded  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lawn,  were  a  great  number  of  British,  Irish, 
and  hardy  Ferns,  which,  no  doubt,  would  60on  get  a  proper 
home. 

From  this  corner  we  shall  take  the  houses  eastward  and  north- 
ward as  they  come,  merely  premising  all  we  can  pretend  to  do, 
or  feel  qualified  to  do,  is  merely  to  give  a  glance  at  some  of  the 
more  salient  points  connected  with  such  a  gorgeous  collection  of 
plants. 

The  first  house,  then,  in  front  of  this  south  boundary-wall  to  the 
lawn  is  80  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  in  height,  and  is 
divided  into  three  or  four  separate  compartments,  with  a  conve- 
nient walk  down  the  middle,  and  supplied  amply  with  bottom  and 
top  heat,  hotbeds,  hand-lights,  glass-covered  boxes,  with  tops 
moveable  and  tops  hinged,  and  almost  every  plan  that  could  bn 
thought  of  for  growing  and  propagating  all  kinds  of  tropical 
plants  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Such  houses  would  be  just 
suitable  for  early  Tines  in  pots,  or  planted  out  of  them,  or  for 
early  and  late  Cucumbers  and  Melons;  and  we  understood  they 
are  sometimes  used  for  such  purposes,  though  on  our  visit  they 
were  chiefly  employed  in  propagating  new  and  rare  plants,  and 
giving  health  and  vigour  to  large  importations  of  Orchids. 
Here,  for  instance,  were  the  finer  Lycopods  being  multiplied  by 
hundreds,  and  Pteris  tricolor  coming  up  as  thick  as  the  hairs 
used  to  be  on  out  head  ;  and  there  nice  plants  of  the  pretty 
Lycopodium  Wallichii  and  jamaciense  imported  from  Ceylon, 
and  which  last  has  the  singular  property  of  becoming  almost 
white  at  night.  Here  is  a  department  almost  filled  with  fresh- 
potted  little  seedlings  of  the  West  Indian  Palms.  There  a 
collection  of  the  sweet  rich-coloured  Ancectoehilus,  including 
the  rare  Maulii,  lattice  plants,  the  pretty  small  Burlingtonia 
decora,  Miltonia  spectabilis,  and  along  with  Phalcenopsis  arnabilis, 
gr-andiflora,  rosea,  &c,  the  beautiful  Schilleriana  with  the  foliage 
blotched  with  white  stripes  and  dots. 

Then,  again,  as  fresh  importations,  we  found  great  masses  of 
Cattleya  Mossia?,  crispa,  amethystina,  Leopoldii,  &c;  Saccola- 
bium  Blumei,  Readii,  &c.  j  the  pretty  Ionopsis,  producing  its  lilac 
flowers  ;  Tandas,  of  sorts,  a9  violacea,  gigantea,  &c. :  good  plants 
of  Dendrobium  Heyneanum,  and  great  masses  of  Epidcndrums, 
Oncidiums,  Dendrobiums,  &c,  fastened  to  the  wood  on  which 
they  were  found  growing,  or  fixed  to  pieces  and  blocks  of  the 
Calabash  tree,  which  Mr.  O'Brien  thinks  the  very  best  for  aerial 
Orchids,  and  we  presume,  also,  for  fixing  across  pots,  to  keep 
others  elevated  that  are  not  depending  on  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  almost  entirely. 

To  give  an  idea  of  these  importations,  Mr.  O'Brien  counted 
a  few  separate  plants,  such  as  20  of  Epidendrum  bicor.mtum, 
50  of  Saccolabium  Blumei  major ;  120  of  Oncidium  Lanceanum, 
150  of  the  scarce  Paphinia  cristata  (Maxillaria  cristata),  in  two 
varieties,  which  we  were  informed  was  very  shy  either  of  the 
syringe  or  bright  sunlight,  and  200  of  the  Oncidium  papilio 
many  of  which  were  producing  their  butterfly  flowers,  though 
but  two  months  imported. 

Farther  eastward  on  the  same  wall  is  a  very  neat  greenhouse, 
with  a  double-span  or  ridge-and-furrow  roof,  the  glass  ends  of 
the  spans  only  being  seen  from  the  lawn,  which  would  just  be 
the  thing  for  many  amateurs,  and  by  a  similar  plan  any  space 
may  be  enclosed  without  having  a  high  roof.  This  neat  affair 
is  30  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  11  feet  high  at  the  apex  of  the 
span,  and  brick  walls  ends  and  sides  5  feet  in  height.  Ven- 
tilation in  abundance  is  given  by  glazed  shutters  in  the  ends  of 
the  spans,  and  by  openings  in  the  side  walls.  The  roof  is  thus 
all  fixed,  and  the  sash-bars  are  neatly  formed  of  iron,  and 
screwed  to  the  ridge  and  wall  plates,  which  gives  a  much  lighter 
appearance  than  wood  would  have  done.  The  roof  is  of  Hartley's 
Patent.  The  internal  arrangements  for  the  plants  are  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  neat : — A  broad  level  platform  all  round,  about 
3  feet  or  more  from  the  ground,  and  a  walk  of  3  feet  or  so  between 
that  and  the  centre  platform  or  table  which  is  from  7  feet  to  8  feet 
wide.  These  platforms  are  supported  by  neat  cast-iron  columns, 
and  are  themselves  formed  of  pine  wood  well  pitched,  and  then 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fine-washed  sea  gravel  for  the  plants  to 
stand  upon.     The  floor   beneath    the   platforms   is   also   thus 


stove-house,  which  is  of  brick  and  glass  and  not  so  high,  135  feet  I  covered,' though  but  little  is  seen  of  it,  as  a  wide  board  fastened 
in  length,  is  in  rows  of  blue,  white,  and  red,  with  a  row  of  on  the  sides  not  only  gives  a  shallow  rim  as  it  were  to  the  beds, 
mixed  dwarfish  Phloxes  at  the  back,  and  plants  of  Cotoneaster  but  the  lower  part  being  scolloped  or  sweeped  into  elliptic 
micropbylla  to  cover  the  wall.  On  the  other  or  east  side  of  this  I  curves,  and  then  painted  dark  green  with  golden  bands  of  colour 
stove-house,  and  concealed  by  it  from  the  windows  and  lawn,  is  !  gives  to  the  whole  a  very  tasty,  finished  appearance.    The  house 
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was  filled  with  some  of  the  finer  Azaleas,  Pimeleas,  Epacrises,  &e., 
of  which  we  can  only  say  they  did  ne  discredit  to  the  neat 
ho'.;se.  Of  a  few  softwooded  things  we  noticed  Streptocarpus 
biflora,  Tydam  lopidutn,  a  fine  dark  purple,  and  a  seedling 
Geenera,  a  orose  between  splendens  and  cinnabarina,  with  fine 
handsome  marked  foliage,  and  a  strong  branching  spike  of 
brilliant  flowers,  with  wide  open  throats,  showing  the  inside 
dotted  with  beautiful  spots. 

Having  thus  passed  the  short  reversed  leg  of  the  L,  we  turn 
northwards,  taking  the  various  houses  on  our  way.  In  the 
range  of  opaque  buildings  already  referred  to,  though  not  quite 
sure  of  their  position,  are  two  small  houses,  16  feet  long,  7  feet 
wide,  and  7  feet  in  height.  On  entering  the  first,  but  for  the 
windows  of  coloured  glass  you  might  take  it  to  be  a  dark  moist 
cave  of  tupha  and  conglomerate,  and  filled  chiefly  with  the 
Clare  or  Andrewsii  variety  of  the  Trichomanes  radicans,  growing 
and  flourishing  nicely.  The  other  house  is  about  the  same  size, 
and  finished  in  the  more  ordinary  rockwork  style,  and  planted 
with  the  true  Killarney  Fern,  Trichomanes  radican9.  The  light 
to  this  house  is  furnished  by  a  skylight  in  the  end  of  the  roof 
facing  the  north,  by  which  also  the  necessary  air  is  given. 

We  now  come  to  the  large  Orchid  and  tropical  stove-house, 
which  is  135  feet  long,  19i  feet  wide,  14  feet  in  height  to  the 
apex  of  the  span,  and  4i  feet  in  height  at  the  sides.  The  venti- 
lation at  the  side9  is  chiefly  given  by  openings  in  the  wall  fur- 
nished with  caps  or  slides,  the  air  admitted  thus  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  heated  pipes  before  being  diffused  among 
the  plants.  The  air  at  the  top  is  given  by  openings  between  a 
double  ridge-board  ;  the  ventilating-board  being  fixed  in  a  groove 
on  each  side,  and  pulled  along  by  a  rope  and  pulley,  much  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  ventilating-board  in  the  new  houses 
of  Mr.  Nivens  at  Drumcondra.  The  internal  arrangements  are 
a  broad  shelf  along  the  sides  and 
I 1  a  platform  in  the  centre,   con- 

sisting of  a  broad  shelf  on  each 
6ide  and  a  raised  one  in  the 
centre.  These  shelves  and  plat- 
forms are  supported  at  the  sides 
by  neat  iron  columns  ;  and  the 
platforms  are,  whether  wood  or 
stout  slate,  covered  with  clean- 
washed  small  sea-shingle.  Thi9  house  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  besides  the  entrance  corridor  of  9  feet  by  8  feet 
by  7  feet,  which  has  a  case  of  Killarney  Fern  on  one  side  and 
a  similar  case  of  Andrewsii  on  the  other,  and  a  large  book  in 
which  the  names  of  visitors  are  enrolled.  The  first  division  is 
40  feet,  the  second  30  feet,  and  the  third  60  feet  in  length. 
The  first  division  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  hardier  and  South 
American  Orchids,  and  to  others  when  in  bloom.  All  seemed 
in  the  highest  possible  health.  Of  these  in  bloom  we  noticed  a 
noble  plant  of  Odontoglossum  grande,  with  about  forty  expanded 
flowers,  and  a  good  specimen  of  rostratum.  Also  in  bloom  were 
fine  plants  of  various  Phala?nopBes ;  Laelia  elrgans ;  Paphinia 
eristata,  two  varieties ;  Oncidium  Laneeanum,  papilio,  and  several 
others  ;  JErides  suavissimum  ;  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum,  with 
fine  striped  foliage,  and  caudatum,  Lowii,  &c;  Zygopetalums,  &c. ; 
also  fine-flowering  plants  of  the  white  Euchari6  amazoniea.  The 
house  was  also  rendered  attractive  with  masseB  of  Cattleyas, 
Oncidiums,  &c,  suspended  masses  of  Dendrobes,  jErides,  Stan- 
hopeas,  &c. ;  and  the  platforms  gay  with  a  great  variety  of  the 
fine-leaved  Begonias,  Caladiums,  including  Bellymanii,  mixed 
with  the  finer-fronded  Ferns,  as  Gleichenia  dichotoma  and 
various  Adiantums,  &c.  Not  the  least  charm,  however,  was  the 
roof.  Over  the  whole,  on  longitudinal  wires  about  a  foot  apart, 
were  trained  alternately  the  beautiful  crimson  Passiflora  ker- 
mesina,  and  the  rich  blue  lilac  Passiflora  quadrangularis,  or  the 
Granadilla.  These  would  make  a  beautiful  contrast,  and  were 
thin  enough  to  allow  of  plenty  of  light.  There  was  not  much 
contrast  in  the  flowers  on  our  visit,  as  there  were  few  flowers  on 
the  Granadilla,  but  such  a  mass  of  fruit  we  never  witnessed  before. 
They  were  set  as  regularly  along  the  wires  as  if  a  rule  and 
compasses  had  been  used  for  them.  We  presume  considerable 
care  must  have  been  taken  to  fertilise  them.  If  good  nourish- 
ment were  given  to  the  plant,  the  worthy  owner  would  have  it 
in  his  power  to  give  a  treat  to  those  lovers  of  the  good  things 
who  look  upon  a  Melon  as  not  fit  to  be  compared  with  the 
Granadilla. 

The  second  division  is  devoted  to  East  Indian  Orchids,  and 
those  requiring  a  high  temperature.  Here  in  flower  we  noticed 
the  Ionopsis  paniculata,   the    chaste   Calanthe  vestita,  several 


Phalasnopses,  a  noble  plant  of  Uropedium  Lindenii,  also  fine 
masseB,  though  not  in  bloom,  of  the  Peristeria  elata,  Cattleya 
amethystina,  Leopoldii,  &c,  .-Brides  crispum,  Warnerii,  &c., 
Saccolabiuras,  as  Readii,  &c,  with  large  masses  of  Denbrobes, 
Oncidiums,  Epidendrums,  Barkerias,  Lrelias,  &c,  depending 
from  the  roof  in  baskets,  or  fastened  to  the  Calabash  tree. 
Here,  also,  we  noticed  some  nice  plants  of  the  old  but  bright 
scarlet  MuBa  coccinea  opening  itB  blooms,  and  a  noble  plant 
of  Musa  Cavendishii,  planted  eight  months  from  the  sucker, 
and  now  having  leaves  66  inches  in  length,  and  31  inches  in 
width,  the  height  of  the  plant  being  8  feet.  Interesting  and 
Btriking  as  all  these  and  many  more  are,  there  is  one  feature  still 
that  for  gorgeous  and  picturesque  effect  throws  them  all  into 
the  shade.  On  opening  the  door  to  this  compartment,  but  for 
the  firm  path  beneath  your  feet,  and  a  peep  at  the  glass  here 
and  there,  you  might  imagine  that  by  the  magic  spell  of  an 
enchanter  you  had  been  carried  in  a  mesmeric  sleep  over  con- 
tinent and  ocean,  only  to  open  your  eyes  to  gaze  upon  a  forest 
tropical  scene,  unequalled  for  wild  luxuriant  loveliness  and 
beauty.  This  is  all  due  to  the  Cis9us  discolor  being  trained 
along  tho  roof,  not  in  stiff  lines  and  bands,  but  allowed  to 
depend  in  long  streaming  shoots  all  over  the  house,  wherever 
room  could  be  found  for  them.  This  regulated  wild  grandeur 
not  only  gave  the  house  a  natural  appearance  contrasting  with 
the  greater  degree  of  trimness  in  the  compartments  on  each  side 
of  it,  but  from  good  nourishment  and  a  proper  amount  of  light, 
the  leaves  were  not  only  of  good  size  but  exceedingly  rich  in 
their  shaded  marbled  colourings.  We  presume  the  plants  will 
be  considerably  cut  back  or  thinned  in  winter,  or  rather  in 
autumn,  to  give  more  light,  but  we  forgot  to  make  inquiries  on 
that  subject.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  stand  the 
knife  freely,  and  produce  plenty  of  fresh  shoots,  though  pretty 
freely  Bpurred  back. 

The  third  compartment  is  the  largest,  and  besides  noble  speci- 
mens of  Orchids,  has  a  fine  collection  of  good-foliaged  plants, 
Ferns,  and  Mosses.  The  roof,  as  in  the  first  compartment,  is  sup- 
plied with  longitudinal  wires,  and  on  these  were  strong  shoots 
of  the  grand  old  climber  Impomcea  Horsfallias  producing  masses 
of  crimson  flowers.  We  forget  whether  Allamandas  were  at  all 
trained  to  the  wires ;  but  if  not,  several  plants  presented  not 
only  a  fine  contrast  in  colour  to  the  Ipomeea,  but  the  trimness 
of  the  latter  was  softened  down  by  the  somewhat  natural  dang- 
ling and  festooning  of  the  former.  Among  singular  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants  we  noticed  good  specimens  of  varieties  of  the 
Pitcher-plants  ;  a  Bplendid  specimen  of  the  Theophrasta  im- 
perialis,  well  named  imperial,  and  worthy  of  commemorating  the 
great  botanist  of  antiquity  ;  a  noble  plant  of  Cyanophyllum 
magnificum,  with  its  magnificent  foliage ;  large  beautiful  plants 
of  Croton  pictum,  and  others ;  Dracaenas,  of  various  kinds  ;  the 
new  Coleus  Verschaffelti ;  a  rich  assortment  of  Caladiums,  contain- 
ing almost  every  variety  out,  including  pectinatum,  with  its  rich 
veins  in  the  centre,  and  many  with  foliage  as  large  as  luxuriant 
Cauliflowers ;  and  among  Aloeasias,  the  pretty  Alocasia 
variegata,  and  the  bronzy  purple  metal-leaved  Alocasia  mc- 
tallica,  supposed  to  be  the  beBt  plant  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Among  Ferns  we  noticed  some  fine  plants  of  the  singular 
Platyceriums,  aB  grande,  stemmaria,  biforme,  &c,  clinging  to 
blocks  or  masses  of  tufa ;  noble  plants  of  the  Adiantums,  as 
trapeziforme,  macrophyllum,  triangulare,  tenerum,  brasiliense, 
and  many  others.  Among  twining  and  flaunting  Lycopodiums 
was  the  new  L.  polystichum.  Of  Gymnogrammas,  beginning 
with  chrysophylla,  there  were  fine  plants  of  all  the  best  kinds  ; 
but,  perhaps,  as  conspicuous  as  any  were  fine  plants  of  Davallia 
aculeata,  some  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  much  in  height,  with 
fine  prickly  fronds  ;  and  equally  fine,  noble  plants  of  Thyrsopteris 
elegans,  and  Drynaria  coronaria ;  whilst  by  way  of  contrast,  in 
sheltered  nooks  we  find  such  beauties  as  Trichomanes  anceps, 
exsictum,floribundum,  rigidum,  elegan6,  &c,  and  such  Hymeno- 
phyllums  as  scabrum  and  ciliatum ;  whilst  clinging  to  a  piece  of 
mossy  conglomerate  is  the  interesting  Arthrobotrys  artieulata, 
producing  its  fronds  only  on  one  Bide  of  the  stem,  and  looking  to 
the  passer-by  as  much  like  a  Moss  as  a  Fern. 

Then  as  to  MosBes  or  Lycopods  it  would  be  endless  to  enu- 
merate them.  From  being  out  of  practice  there  were  many  we 
had  never  before  Been,  or  even  heard  of.  The  newer  kinds  would 
soon  be  fine  plants,  and  all  the  older  varieties  were  from  24  inches 
to  30  inches,  and  36  inches  across,  and  covering  and  concealing 
the  panB  and  boxes  with  their  rich  verdure.  In  walking  along 
noble  specimens  caught  our  eye  of  Warczewiezii,  rubricaule, 
Wallichii,  jamaciense,  inequalifolium,  Lobbii.    The  two  latter 
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some  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  more  in  height.  A  descriptive  list 
of  Lycopods,  with  synonymes  up  to  the  present  time,  would  be 
very  interesting  to  those  who  love  them,  though  they  have  no 
chance  of  growing  them. 

Near  the  north  end  of  this  compartment  is  a  basin  or  foun- 
taiu ;  the  centre  stalk  being  graced  with  Ferns  and  Mosses, 
jEsehynanthus  in  baskets,  and  drooping  Ferns,  as  the  beautiful 
Goniophlebium  Pluswardii,  had  fronds  from  the  roof  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  ground.  The  north  end  of  this  division  is 
a  solid  wall,  and  in  front  of  it  there  was  a  wall  built  of  sods 
of  heath  mould,  &.c,  over  which  were  creeping  pieces  of  Cissus 
discolor  and  other  trailers ;  whilst  many  little  Ferns  were  grow- 
ing and  seeding  themselves  freely.  A  part  of  the  opaque  roof 
was  getting  covered  with  Ficus  stipulacea  clinging  firmly  to  it. 
In  the  turf  wall  itself  many  vaults  and  crannies,  caves  and 
recesses  were  formed,  where  the  finer  Trichomanes  and  Hymeno- 
phyllums  already  mentioned  were  finding  suitable  homes  ;  and 
in  a  snug  corner  in  a  case  was  nestled  another  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  Ancectochilus. 

At  this  end  of  the  house  is  a  neat  comfortable  room  or  shed, 
so  that  every  plant  in  pot,  or  basket,  or  log,  may  be  easily 
examined  without  being  taken  out  of  doors  or  making  a  mess  in 
the  house.  Whilst  enjoying  ourselves  here,  and  looking  into 
the  orchard-house,  where  we  felt  ourselves  more  at  home,  and 
where  too  our  readers  may  feel  a  sort  of  relief  after  being  kept  so 
long  amidst  such  tropical  grandeur,  we  would  desire  to  mention 
a  few  facts.  The  whole  of  the  houses  we  have  passed  through 
are  heated,  and  to  any  temperature  desirable,  by  one  of  Weeks' 
boilers,  which  answers  admirably.  Another  small  boiler  is  used 
for  the  orchard-house  aud  Fern-house.  We  did  not  notice  a 
single  unhealthy  plant  in  the  houses:  if  such  there  were,  they 
must  have  had  an  hospital  for  themselves  out  of  the  way. 
Neither  did  we  notice  the  sign  of  bug,  scale,  thrips,  or  any 
other  vermin ;  so  that  if  there  were  any  such  things  they  wisely 
kept  out  of  sight.  Again,  there  was  a  peculiar  neatness  and 
nattiness  about  the  finish  of  all  Orchids  elevated  in  pots,  or 
even  suspended  in  baskets,  the  surface  being  so  Emooth  and 
firm  that  there  was  scarcely  a  chance  for  a  woodlouse  or  a  cock- 
roach finding  a  hole  in  which  to  burrow.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  so 
liberal-hearted,  that  we  venture  to  make  known  the  secret — a 
valuable  one  to  Orchid-growers.  It  is  this  :  Sphagnum  is 
chopped  very  fine  when  dry  ;  it  is  then  moistened,  placed  all 
over  as  a  covering  about  half  an  inch  thick,  watered,  pressed 
firm  by  means  of  any  suitable  substance,  and  afterwards  it  keeps 
as  firm  and  smooth  almost  as  metal  cast  in  a  mould.  And, 
lastly,  large  earthenware  pots,  No.  1  size,  but  without  any  holes 
at  bottom,  are  set  at  intervals  along  the  sides  of  the  paths  below 
the  platforms,  and  kept  filled  with  soft  water;  so  that,  besides 
giving  out  much  vapour  to  the  house,  there  is  suitable,  soft, 
exposed,  warm  water  always  ready  for  watering,  syringing,  or 
dipping.  The  practice — one  of  those  little  matters  that  tell  for 
ultimate  success — has  several  times  been  recommended  by  our 
friend  Mr.  Appleby.  R.  Fish. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Council  have  appointed  an  Implement  Committee.  Its 
members  are  Mr.  E.  Easton,  Mr.  J.  Fleming,  Mr.  B.  Gibbs,  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  and  Mr.  J.  Veitch,  jun.,  with  Colonel  Chaloner  as 
Chairman.  The  objects  the  Society  have  in  view  are  the  improve- 
ment of  garden  tools,  heating  apparatus,  pottery,  ornamental 
work,  and,  in  short,  of  every  article  connected  with  the  practice 
of  gardening. 

Applications  for  schedules  of  prizes,  &c,  must  be  made  to 
Mr.  Eyles,  Superintendent  of  the  Garden,  Kensington  Gore. 


WORK  FOR   THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

Sowing  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  should  be  proceeded  with  as 
speedily  as  the  state  of  the  ground  will  permit.  Asparagus,  top- 
dress  the  beds,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  plants  with  the 
rake  or  fork.  A  little  Celery  or  Lettuce  seed  may  be  sown  over 
the  beds,  and  new  plantations  made.  Beet,  this  may  be  sown 
in  drills  a  foot  apart.  Broccoli,  make  a  sowing  of  Grange's 
Early  White.  Cabbage,  plant  out  the  autumn-sown,  cleanup 
the  leaves,  and  weed  the  beds  left  for  Coleworts.  Capsicums, 
sow  on  a  hotbed.  Cauliflowers,  stir  the  soil  round  those  under 
hand-glasses,  and  earth  them  up.     Water  at   the   root9    with 


manure  water.  Peas,  continue  sowing  for  succession  crops  ; 
earth-up  and  stick  those  already  up  as  they  require  it.  Pota- 
toes, plant  for  a  principal  early  crop  while  the  ground  continues 
in  good  working  order.  Sow,  if  not  already  done,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Leeks,  Onions,  Parsley,  small  salad,  and  pot  herbs. 

FLOWEB  GABDEN. 
The  preparation  of  flower-beds  should  not  be  delayed  until 
the  day  of  planting.  Continue  to  prune  Roses.  Dahlias  for  the 
pleasure  ground  may  be  put  in  action  and  propagated.  Roll 
walks  and  destroy  weeds.  The  soil  around  Pinks,  Heartsease, 
and  other  florists'  flowers  should  be  examined  ;  and,  if  loosened 
by  the  frost,  it  should  be  regulated  and  gently  pressed  around 
them.  Protect  the  foliage  of  bulbous  roots  whenever  there  is  an 
appearance  of  a  sharp  frost.  Proceed  with  removing  and  plant- 
ing all  sorts  of  evergreen  shrubs,  and  let  all  improvements  in 
this  department  he  completed  as  speedily  as  possible.  Sow 
seeds  of  tender  annuals  hi  pots,  and  of  hardy  annuals  in  the  open 
ground  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

FBUIT    GAEDEN. 

Take  care  that  all  newly-planted  trees  are  securely  staked  and 
mulched,  and  that  the  blossoms  of  the  early  kinds  are  protected 
in  due  time.  Planting,  pruning,  and  nailing  should  now  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible  :  these  operations  cannot  be  finished 
a  minute  too  soon.  The  sap  having  now  commenced  its  ascend- 
ing course,  broken-off  flower- buds  and  injured  shoots  will  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  neglect  and  delay. 
STOVE. 

Cuttings  of  all  free-growing  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  the 
different  showy  varieties  of  Justicia,  Begonia,  Aphelandia,  Poin- 
settia,  &c,  will  now  strike  readily  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat ;  they 
will  make  useful  plants  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming.  Some 
of  the  Orchids  will  probably  require  shading  ;  at  all  events  see 
that  the  material  is  ready  for  use,  but  do  without  it  as  long  as 
possible  ;  and  with  a  little  foresight  in  removing  plants  likely  to 
be  injured  to  shady  situations  it  will  not  be  necessary,  at  least  in 
most  cases,  to  apply  it  just  yet.  Encourage  growth  by  syringing 
with  clean  water  all  over  the  leaves,  and  every  part  of  the  house, 
and  filling  it  with  vapour.  Admit  air  on  all  favourable  oppor- 
tunities, but  close  up  early  to  secure  solar  heat. 

GBEENHOUSE    AND    CONSEEVATOBY. 

Top-dress  and  shift  all  plants  that  require  to  be  so  treated. 
Remove  into  the  hothouse  Camellias  that  have  flowered,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  young  shoots  and 
flower-buds.  Train  and  tie-up  climbing  plants  to  pillars  and 
trellises.  The  recently  potted  plants  to  be  rather  sparingly  sup- 
plied with  water  until  they  have  made  fresh  roots ;  keep  them 
close  and  syringe  frequently,  so  as  to  maintain  a  rather  humid 
atmosphere.  Annuals  intended  to  decorate  these  houses  should 
now  be  sown  in  heat,  such  as  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Browallias, 
Martynias,  &c.  As  soon  as  they  have  expanded  their  seed-leaves 
pot  them  off  into  three-inch  pots,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm 
frame  or  pit  near  the  glass. 

PITS    AND    FEA1IES. 

A  very  busy  season  has  commenced  in  this  department.  Every 
spare  light  should  be  put  to  use  as  soon  as  frame  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  forced  Asparagus,  &c,  come  oil'.  Fresh 
hotbeds  to  be  made  in  succession,  and  linings  lo  be  attended  to. 
Sow  Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Ranunculus,  and  Pansy  seeds. 
Annual  plants,  such  as  Mignonette,  Asters,  Ten-week  Stocks, 
&c,  to  be  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed,  and  brought  forward  in  pits 
to  succeed  the  plants  raised  in  the  autumn,  and  that  had  been 
kept  in  pits  or  frames  during  winter.  Auriculas  will  be  fast 
progressing  and  must  be  looked  to  that  they  may  meet  with  no 
check  in  the  development  of  their  flowers.  Ail  weak  and 
secondary  trusses  of  bloom  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
detected,  and  it  is  also  important  that  they  may  be  protected 
from  frost  and  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  require  to  be  kept  cool,  and  to  have  all  the 
air  that  can  be  given  to  them  when  the  weather  is  at  all  mild. 
As  the  flower-stems  advance  they  should  be  protected  from 
sudden  sunbursts  by  shading.  Encourage  the  growth  of  Potatoes, 
Radishes,  Carrots,  aud  other  frame  crops  by  surface-stirring  and 
applying  tepid  water.  Prepare  a  slight  hotbed  for  turning  out 
under  hoops  Potatoes  already  sprouted  in  pots  or  boxes.  Admit 
abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  opportunities,  and  continue 
protection  at  night  as  long  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  frost. 
Top-dress  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Carnations,  &c.  Attend  to 
the  young  stock  which  is  intended  for  bedding-out,  and  go  on 
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propagating  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Holiotropes,  Petunias,  and 
other  plants  for  bedding-out  as  they  can  be  spared. 
FORCING-PIT. 
Continue  to  remove  forced  flowers  the  moment  a  bud  begins 
to  open.  Stop  tho  barren  shoots  of  Perpetual  Roses  ;  these  rob 
the  blossom-buds.  Take  care  that  no  plants  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  This  pit  as  well  as  the  houses  and  frames  should  bo 
examined  daily.  Increase  atmospheric  moisture  considerably, 
and  syringe  on  most  afternoons.  All  American  plants  require 
large  quantities  of  water  when  forced.  Introduce  dry  bulbs  of 
sorts  to  succeed  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF   THE   LAST  WEEK. 

GENERAL    ROUTINE. 

Mrcn  the  same  as  last  week.  Owing  to  dripping  weather 
could  do  but  little  on  the  open  ground.  Trapped  mice  and 
birds  from  making  depredations  on  Peas.  Took  out  those  sown 
in  a  house  to  harden  before  transplanting.  Planted  Potatoes 
when  dry.  Thinned  Cauliflowers  under  glasses.  Repotted  Cu- 
cumbers, as  we  have  still  no  room  to  plant  out ;  though  large 
plants,  we  shall  most  likely  keep  some  in  pots.  Took  up  some 
beds  of  Celery  to  have  the  ground  turned  over,  laying  it  in  earth 
as  thick  as  it  would  stand.  Pricked  out  Lettuces,  Celery  in 
pans,  &c . 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Potted  young  Melon  plants.  Cut  down  young  Vines  that 
had  been  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  eight-inch  pots,  and  painted  the 
cut  to  prevent  bleeding.  Will  set  them  in  a  little  heat  so  as  to 
come  on  slowly  and  be  ready  for  larger  pots,  not  yet  being  decided 
whether  to  grow  them  as  rods  or  as  bushes.  Had  intended  them 
for  the  roof  of  a  late-house,  but  as  I  cannot  run  a  pipe  or  flue 
through  it,  find  that  would  be  of  no  use,  as  I  could  not  keep  the 
bunches  there  after  frost  set  in.  Having  covered  two  pieces  of 
a  south  wall  with  glass,  was  anxious  to  give  as  much  heat  to  one 
as  would  keep  out  much  frost,  so  that  it  would  come  before  the 
other,  otherwise  if  all  gofs  well,  there  would  be  far  too  many 
Peaches  at  one  time.  We  could  easily  bring  one  in  before  tho 
other,  by  regulating  air-giving,  &c. ;  but  then  if  too  forward, 
and  we  had  sharp  frost  in  the  end  of  March,  the  forward 
ones  would  suffer.  To  gain  my  object  so  far,  I  will  put  in  the 
iron  stove  that  did  such  good  service  in  the  conservatory  when 
the  boiler  gave  wsy  at  Christmas,  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  by 
sinking  it  a  little  near  the  front  I  should  be  able  to  take  the  pipe  I 
out  at  the  ventilator  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  at  the  back,  without 
interfering  either  with  roof  or  wall.  The  trees  against  the  wall  I 
after  being  wall  daubed,  are  now  fastened  to  it,  and,  as  the 
handiest  and  cheapest  mode,  are  tied  to  studs  formed  of  cast- 
metal  nails,  driven  4i  inches  from  nail  to  nail,  into  every 
alternate  line  of  bricks,  so  that  the  studs  from  the  centre  of  one 
to  the  centre  of  the  other,  will  be  nearly  6  inches  apart  one  way, 
and  5  inches  the  other.  With  such  an  arrange- 
ment there  is  no  difficulty  in  training  fan-  "  '  " 
shaped,  and  thus  the  studs  will  remain  as  fixtures, 
and  holes  in  the  wall,  and  the  dirt  and  harbour  f  #  B 
of  insects  by  shreds  be  avoided.  To  prevent  the 
studs  rusting,  they  were  daubed  with  thin  white  paint  by  a  small 
brush  a  day  before  tying.  The  front  of  the  lean-to  house  will 
have  two  or  three  rows  of  plants  in  pots  at  present,  most  likely 
to  be  planted  out  when  somewhat  established  in  fruiting  habits, 
and  notwithstanding  the  strictures  of  our  good  friend,  Mr. 
Robson,  I  expect  that  even  this  season  they  will  yield  a  return 
for  the  labour.  Some  very  small  ones  did  well  last  season,  and 
some  Peaches  and  Apricots  that  we  bought  as  maidens  this  time 
last  year,  are  now  very  fairly  supplied  with  bloom-buds.  We 
have  been  forced  to  smoke  the  Peach-house  at  length,  as  a  black- 
iooking  fly  has  made  its  appearance  in  a  few  places,  and  what  is 
worse,  the  tobacco  6moke  seems  to  have  done  little  more  than 
make  them  a  little  sickly.  We  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Weaver  remedy,  and  a  dust,  of  hellebore  or  snuff  if  they  do  not 
take  their  leave  of  us.  Twisted  some  long  rods  of  Vines  to  cause 
them  to  break  equally,  and  syringed  those  in  a  later  house  where 
the  buds  were  swelling. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  Honeysuckles,  variegated  Ivie9,  &c,  under 
bell-glasses  out  of  doors  ;  also  a  good  number  of  Hose  cuttings  of 
the  China,  Tea,  and  Perpetual  kinds,  cutting  them  in  rather 
small  pieces  right  across  at  a  bud  at  the  base,  and  leaving  the 
bud   there,   and    one   or  two  more,   and  leaves  forming,  were 


]•  docked  in  so  as  to  leave  the  centre  chiefly.  Put  them  in  well- 
!  drained  pots  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  sand  over  some  rough 
j  material  below,  and  plunged  them  in  a  mild  bottom  heat  from 
'  tree  leaves,  keeping  rather  close  during  the  day  and  giving  air 
at  night.  When  the  bases  swell  or  callus,  will  give  a  little  more 
heat  to  hasten  rooting,  whilst  air  is  thus  kept  on  at  night. 
Potted-off  those  struck  in  autumn,  and  gave  them  a  close  place 
to  start  them  afresh.  Put  in  cuttings  of  bedding  Geraniums, 
Dahlias,  &c,  keeping  them  at  such  a  distance  from  the  glass  as 
to  need  little  or  no  shading,  giving  them  thus  diffused  instead 
of  shaded  light.  Potted-off  Geraniums  for  bedding  where  they 
stand  too  thick  in  boxes  as  room  could  be  had  for  them.  Potted 
Chrysanthemums  and  put  them  under  glass  just  to  establish 
themselves  before  being  turned  out.  Sowed  Lobelia  seed,  Toma- 
toes, Capsicums,  &c.  Those  who  have  plenty  of  room  might 
have  done  so  earlier,  but  we  like  to  keep  them  growing  after  they 
are  up.  Regulated  conservatory,  and  festooned  up  the  stove  by 
regulating  climbers  ;  clearing  dead  fronds  from  Ferns,  and  set- 
ting plants  gently  going  that  had  been  resting  during  the 
winter.  Removed  Poineettias,  arid  put  them  beneath  the  stage 
in  a  cool  vinery  to  harden  and  dry  before  cutting  them  down. 
Potted  Begonias.  Removed  store-pots  of  Verbenas,  rather 
stunted  from  being  cut  down  pretty  freely,  out  of  their  pots 
into  a  bed  of  richish  earth,  with  a  frame  over  them,  and  a  little 
bottom  heat  beneath  them,  which  will  cause  them  to  break  more 
quickly  and  strongly,  and  give  ns  the  pots  at  liberty  as  well. 
Turned  tenderer  Geraniums,  as  Alma,  out  of  single  pots  into 
boxes,  to  stand  at  first  in  the  pathway  of  the  greenhouse,  and  then 
be  hardencd-off.  Turned  out  others  of  the  Scarlet  kinds  into  an 
earth  pit,  to  be  covered  at  first  with  spare  sashes  laid  on  back  and 
front.  Commenced  planting  out  Calceolarias  in  turf  pits,  some 
4  inches  apart,  to  be  protected  by  a  slip  of  colico  about  5  feet 
wide.  This  calico,  in  lengths  about  50  feet,  is  fastened  by  tape 
and  tacks  at  each  end  to  poles  about  8  feet  long,  and  from  li  inch 
to  2  inches  in  diameter.  On  these  the  calico  is  rolled  when  not 
wanted.  Beginning  at  one  end  the  pole  is  fastened  securely, 
having  previously  rolled  the  piece  on  the  other  pole,  which  is 
then  unrolled  as  we  pl?.nt.  A  few  stakes  are  laid  across,  such  as 
are  used  for  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks,  to  prevent  bagging,  and 
then  every  5  feet  or  6  feet  a  string  is  sewn  on  the  calico  oppo- 
site each  other  back  and  front,  and  these,  fastened  to  little  stakes 
in  the  earth  or  turf  bank,  keep  the  calico  as  tight  as  an  open 
umbrella.  In  very  severe  weather  branches,  or  clean  litter,  are 
thrown  over.  This  is  the  simplest  and  best,  and,  as  respects 
labour,  the  most  economical  plan  we  have  tried.  We  have  some- 
times tightened  the  calico  thus,  and  never  removed  to  water,  &c, 
until  a  few  days  before  planting-out  time.  We  use  cheap  un- 
bleached ;  it  soon  get9  white  enough  with  sun  and  rains.— R.  F. 


TRADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

Neto  Hoses,  Gladiolus,  Hollyhocks,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  cfc. 
by  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  N. — This  is  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's 
catalogue  of  novelties  in  the  way  of  what  are  called  soft-wooded 
and  bedding  plants,  as  well  as  of  Roses,  Gladioli,  &c,  and  it  will 
be  found  well  worth  perusal. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ch  ysanihemv.ms,  Dahlias, Fuchsias 
Verbenas,  Geraniums,  Sfo.,  by  Wm.  Holmes,  Hackney,  N.E. — 
Mr.  Holmes  has  here  given  us  the  cream  of  the  different  sorts  of 
flowers  contained  in  the  catalogue,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  a 
very  useful  assistant  to  those  who  wish  to  make  selections,  and 
who  may  safely  rely  on  Mr.  Holmes'  excellent  judgment  on  such 
matters. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  English  and  Foreign  Novelties 
comprising  Dahlias,  Paonies,  Phloxes,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Sfc,  by  John  Salter,  Hammersmith,  W. — In  tliis  catalogue  will 
be  found  many  subjects  of  interest,  and  which  are  offered  for 
sale  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

Wheeler  $  Son's  Little  BooJc  or  Selected  Seed  List  for  1862, 
Gloucester. — Besides  a  very  nicely-selected  catalogue  of  garden 
and  flower-seeds,  which  is  interspersed  with  many  useful  ob- 
servations, wo  have  here  a  treatise  on  the  Grasses  of  the  farm 
illustrated  with  well-executed  woodcuts. 

Sutton's  Farm  Seed  List,  Reading,  1862. — In  this  will  be 
found  every  article  in  the  way  of  seeds  necessary  for  stocking  a. 
farm. 

Catalogue  of  Cuttings  Grotcnfor  Sale  at  the  Nurseries,  Dursley, 
Gloucestershire,  by  John  Morse. — In  this  catalogue  every  de- 
scription of  soft-wooded  and  bedding-plants  is  offered  in  the 
form  of  cuttings. 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

«•»   We  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up    on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,  but  write  them  on   separate 
communications.     Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Birch  Trees  Bleeding  (J.  C.).~ To  slop  the  outflow  of  sap,  or  bleeding, 
trom  the  wounds  where  large  blanches  bave  been  lopped  is  very  difficult, 
and  you  will  probably  not  cause  it  to  cease  entirelv  until  the  leaves  are 
expanding,  when  the  outflow  will  leave  off  naturally.  '  We  believe  that  fresh 
quicklime  applied  abundantly  to  the  wounds  serves"  to  reduce  the  bleeding. 
You  have  the  consolation,  however,  even  if  the  bleeding  proceeds,  of  know- 
ing that  it  will  not  perceptibly  weaken  your  trees.    Birch  trees  that  have 
been  tapped,  and  gallons  of  sap  taken  trom  them,  vegetate  seemingly  as 
vigorously  as  those  which  have  not  been  tapped. 

Wireworms  (.-Iii  Amateur).— The  light  red  worms  you  mention  were 
certainly  not  wireworms,  for  these  are  yellowish-white  with  brown  heads. 
Those  in  the  Vine-border  probably  were  wiren  orms.  There  is  no  application 
that  will  kill  them  that  would  not  kill  the  plants  also.  The  only  resource  is 
to  trap  them  by  burying  slices  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  &c,  in  the  soil,  to 
examine  the  slices  and  destroy  the  wireworms  that  are  sticking  to  them. 
Lime  water  does  not  kill  them. 

Flower  Gardes  Plans  (P.  J.Xewton).— Tour  sunk  circular  plan  with 
those  circles  on  each  side  is  planted  verv  well  indeed,  and  the  plan  on  the 
oiled  paper  is  just  as  badly  done  as  you  could  make  it.  The  corner  figures 
in  such  a  plan  as  1  and  2  should  be  planted  in  match  pairs,  and  a  variegated 
plant,  as  in  2,  is  quite  inadmissible  in  an  outside  or  end  corner  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  4,  7,  and  3,  8,  have  a  radical  error  in  the  planning, 
and  you  make  the  fanlt  of  the  plan  more  faulty  by  not  planting  each  pair 
with  one  kind  of  plant.  3  must  be  the  same  colour  as  S,  and  7  must  be  the 
ur  as  4,  and  then  you  will  see  the  fault  is  in  the  plan.    Th"  rest  of 


it  is  very  fair. 

Hardy  Evergreen  for 
hardy  and  showy  climbers  are  just 

Roses-there  is  not  one  of  either.     The  Lonicera  flexuoVaroi'japan"Ho*ney^ 
—  running  Roses,  are  the  nearest  to  what  you 


Pillaes  of  a  Portico  (T.  P.).— Evergreen 
~~  rare  as  evergreen  Perpetual  Moss 


suckle,  and  the  Sempervi 

want;  and  the  good  old  Feiicite  PerpetucUe'a'nd  Princess's'  Marie  Roses 'at! 

still  two  as  good  as  any  of  them. 

Select  Frotts  (G.  I.  jr.).— You  ask  a  question  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  answer,  and  you  do  not  say  at  what  seasons  you  require  the  fruit  to  be 
ready;  however  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you.  Apples.- Ribston 
Pippin  and  Bedfordshire  Foundling.  Pears.— liarie  Louise  and  Catillac 
Apricots.—  Moorpark  and  Mnsch-musch.    Peach.— Grosse  Mignonne     JVcc- 

^."■^'re  °''T  ^'""•-Green  GaSe-  rellowPlum.-Coe-s  Golden 
Drop  Bed  Plum.-De  itontfort,  Victoria,  and  Diamond.  Jtaspberri/.— 
Red  Antwerp  and  Fastolff.    Strawberry.—  British  Queen  and  Eltonf 

Troublesome  Weed  iCJerfcttt).— It  is  not  right  to  expect  that  we  can 
detect  a  plant  from  a  fragment  of  root;  but  it  happens  that  we  think  we 
recognise  it  as  the  root  of  one  of  the  Equisetums,  or  Horsetails.  We  could 
have  been  certain  if  a  fragment  of  stem  and  leaves  were  sent  ro  us  The 
whole  genus  are  natives  of  soils  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  moisture  and 
the  only  radical  remedy  is  to  drain. 

Injury  from  Tobacco  Fumigation  (T.  P.).— Either  there  was  something 
prejudicial  in  the  tobacco,  too  strong  a  dose  was  given— that  is,  too  much  at 
one  smoking,  or  the  tobacco  smoke  was  too  hot,  which  we  think  was  very 
likely  the  cause.  It  is  always  safest  to  smoke  several  times,  than  to  give  too 
ranch  at  once  :  a  patent  fumigator  will  insure  the  smoke  being  presented 
cool.  When  a  pot  of  any  kind  is  used,  a  covering  of  damp  moss  is  indis- 
pensable to  cool  the  smoke  as  it  rises.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pieces  of 
charred  oak;  two  or  three  live  cinders,  and  a  bit  of  paper  put  over  them, 
and  then  the  tobacco  is  as  good  as  anything.  Are  you  sure  the  vessel  used 
was  all  right?  Every  gardener  gets  such  lessons,  as  the  hard  knocks  of 
experience.  When  such  results  are  repeated  afterwards,  then  there  is 
blame  for  carelessness. 

Datura  arborea  Culture  (if.  P.;.-We  should  have  liked  you  to  have 
stated  the  length  of  your  shoots,  because  from  the  large  and  droopin<* 
character  of  the  flowers.  Datura  arborea,  and  Brugmansia  suaveolens  and 
Candida  being  the  same  thing,  they  always  look  best  on  a  plant  from  3i  feet 
to  6  feet  or  more  in  height.  According  to  your  room,  therefore,  we  would 
only  remove  a  little— say  an  inch  or  a  foot,  according  to  room,  from  the  top 
of  the  shoots.  After  doing  that,  they  will  generally  show  small  shoots  all  up 
the  stems,  and  we  would  remove  all  except  three  or  four  at  the  topxjf  each 
stem.  The  plant  would  be  more  elegant  il  grown  to  one  stem  ;  then  take 
the  oall  of  the  plant,  disentangle  the  roots,  shake  out  a  good  portion  of  the 
o'o  «•".. at*  repot  in  a  size  larger  pot,  using  strong,  rich  loam.  The  nlant 
will  thrive  admirably  m  the  greenhouse,  and  so  it  will  planted  out  of  doors 
after  June,  and  taken  up  in  October.  If  the  shoots  were  well-ripened  last 
autumn,  you  will  have  plenty  of  flowers  on  the  shoots  of  this  year  Next 
season  prune  pretty  well  back,  and  treat  again  the  same. 

Oxalis  crenata  Cdlture  ( OxaUs).—  The  plant  generally  flowers  in  the 
autumn  about  the  end  of  August.  Then  allow  the  plants  to  get  drv  gradually  • 
take  up  the  roots,  and  treat  as  Dahlias  or  Potatoes  in  winter,  placing  them  in 
dry  sand.  Then  pot  a  few  in  March  or  April  in  smallish  pots-say  a  strong 
tuber  in  a  five-inch  pot,  and  the  curbing  of  the  pot  will  cause  flowers  to 
come  more  freely.  The  rest  you  may  plant  in  well-pulverised  ground  out  of 
doors  and  you  may  eat  the  young  stems  as  salad,  or  use  the  tubers  in  winter 
to  flower  well  p  seasons  il  '3  aP'  to  grow  too  much  to  leaf  out  of  doors 

Flower-gaede-.  Plan  (C™m,f)._Your  one  half  of  the  coloured  geo- 
metric garden,  with  the  Pr.nce-ol-Wales'-Feather-like  beds,  is  exceedingly 
well  planted.  Of  com .e,  in  the  other  half,  yon  will  repeat  the  same  colours 
cross-cornerwise  ;  and,  of  course  also,  there  is  a  match  for  the  bed  4. 
,h  n\w  ?KAI"'AG* <*; V-  tfO.-The  drainage,  if  it  has  no  other  diluting 
than  that  from  washing  the  legs  of  the  horses  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  had 
better  be  mixed  with  twice  its  measure  of  water  before  being  applied  to  the 
oorders,  and  even  then  ought  not  to  touch  the  foliage. 


Bedding  Geranium  (/.  T.  C.  Dub!in).—Youi  Geranium  is  the  Rose 
Lniqne.  A  very  different  kind  is  called  Picturalum  La  England,  and  in 
this  Journal,  and  in  most  of  the  London  bedding  catalogues. 

Flower-Gardvn  Plan  (Idem).— You  are  all  right,  except  No.  1.  From. 
the  beginning,  this  Journal  set  its  pages  against  the  fancy  of  planting 
Scarlet  Geraniums  ha  the  centre  of  anything;  but  no  one  has  a  right  to 
question  your  privilege  to  plant  it  just  as  you  think  best.  We  would  plant 
it  with  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  a  broad  band  of  Lobelia  speciosa  all  round  it. 
If  you  could  plant  two  row  s  in  front  of  the  evergreens  in  6,  the  effect  would 
be  much  better— say  a  row  of  Tom  Thumbs  next  the  shrubs,  and  something 
white  or  variegated  in  front  of  it;  but  avoid  yellow  and  scarlet  in  lines  in 
front  of  evergreens  as  you  would  the  plague. 

Lilium  giganteum  Sowing  (7.  Z.,  Chelsea).— The  treatment  of  Lilium 
giganteom  from  seeds  is  so  tedious  a  process,  that  we  would  not  recommend 
you  to  attempt  it.  The  way  is  to  sow  it  in  a  cold  pit,  just  like  so  much 
Lettuce  seed,  and  to  have  the  same  depth  of  covering,  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe 
in  the  autumn,  in  a  box  or  flat  pan,  and  pet  it  with  watering,  weeding, 
airing,  shading,  and  seclusion  from  frost  for  three  years  ;  then  to  divide  the 
seedlings  out  into  shagle  pots,  or  in  an  open  bed  of  earth  ha  the  same  pot, 
and  in  three  more  years  some  will  bloom  and  some  will  not.  Then,  as  to 
suckers,  they  are  to  be  done  just  as  the  three-year-old  seedlings,  and  in  two 
or  three  or  four  years  they  will  bloom  according  to  their  size— at  first,  the 
strongest  will  bloom  in  two  years,  and  so  on  according  to  size  and  the 
skill  of  growing  them.  Your  window  plant  does  not  seem  to  be  a  Solanum  at 
all,  nor  anything  like  one ;  but  what  it  is  we  can  form  not  the  slightest 
idea.  If  it  puts  up  suckers  from  the  bottom,  like  the  plant  vou  had  it  from, 
do  one  or  two  of  them  as  you  did  this  last  year ;  but  keep  the  old  plant  just 
as  it  is,  and  see  if  it  does  not  blossom  this  year  two  months  earlier,  and  be 
altogether  a  much  finer  plant  j  and  if  you  will  send  us  a  bit  of  it  in  flower, 
we  will  tell  you  the  name. 

Double  Calla  .ethiopica  (J.  C.  <?.).— It  is,  indeed,  very  unusual  to 
have  double  flowers  on  the  Calla,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  Richardia  oethiopica. 
We  have  never  seen  one,  but  we  have  heard  of  oue  or  two  being  double 
before  now.  We  would  send  you  the  copy  of  the  Number  for  which  you 
enclosed  stamps,  but  without  either  your  name  or  address  ! 

Vines  Unfruitful  ( H.  Christian).— According  to  your  treatment,  which 
we  have  carefully  perused,  we  can  assign  no  reason  for  your  great  dis- 
appointment, except  an  overabundant  watering  in  the  dull  months  of  the 
year,  and  extra  manuring,  and  some  sudden  check  either  at  the  roots  or  in 
the  house.  The  appearance  denotes  over-luxuriance  rather  than  sturdiness. 
We  by  no  means  say  that  such  are  the  reasons,  as  you,  by  a  similar  practice, 
have  hitherto  been  so  successful.  We  have  had  another  case  presented  to 
us,  though  not  bo  bad  as  yours;  but  that  we  attributed  to  a  neglect  in 
watering  in  a  very  dry  summer,  which  induced  the  roots  to  go  down  deeper 
than  usual;  and  then,  too,  the  border  was  screened  from  the  sun  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  when,  in  our  opinion,  the  sun  would  have  exerted  a 
hea'ing  and  ripening  power  more  than  any  month  in  the  year.  Once  we 
had  the  care  of  some  imported  Vines  that,  do  what  we  would,  came  as  you 
describe,  and  after  trying  them  for  three  years  and  doing  nothing  we 
grafted  them,  and  then  had  plenty  of  fruit.  We  hear  some  strange  things 
about  Vines  and  Strawberries  this  season  after  such  a  sunny  summer  in 
England.  A  house  of  Vines  we  heard  of  the  other  day  pruned  in  November, 
and  generally  allowed  to  break  pretty  well  of  their  own  accord  about  the 
middle  of  March,  have  taken  to  bleed  all  over  like  a  shower-bath  before  the 
buds  showed  signs  of  moving.  This  seems  just  as  strange  an  affair.  From 
the  mildness  of  the  winter  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  pruning  had 
been  deferred  until  spring ;  but  we  know  that  in  that  place  the  Vines  are 
always  pruned  early— frequently  before  all  the  leavea  have  fallen.  We 
know  of  no  peculiarity  except  that  two  years  ago  a  good  quantity— extra, 
we  may  say— of  bones  was  placed  in  the  borders.  Could  that  have  any  such 
effect  ?  We  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  correspondent  or  reader  can'throw 
better  light  on  this  correspondent's  case. 

Grapes  in  House  with  Peaches  (Little  Gardener).—  Black  Hamburgh, 
Black  Prince  and  White  Muscadine,  and  Sweetwater  would  suit  you  best, 
and  either  in  pots,  or  planted  out  as  bush  standards  in  the  way  Mr.  Niven 
does  at  Drumcondra.  If  you  meant  having  them  on  the  roof,  to  do  justice 
to  the  other  trees  the  Vines  should  be  some  8  feet  or  10  feet  apart,  and 
spur-pruned. 

Tuberose  Culture  (An  Oh!  Subscriber).— Fresh  bulbs  of  it  every  year 
trom  Italy  should  be  potted  just  like  Hyacinths,  and  in  the  same  kind  of 
soil,  and  be  treated  as  greenhouse  plants  ;  or  they  may  be  slightlv  forced  till 
the  flower-stem  is  6  inches  or  8  inches  high  ;  after  that  the  plant  is  impatient 
of  close  heat,  and  very  liable  to  red  spider. 

Preventis-g  the  Goosererry  Saw-fly  Caterpillar  (ir.  W.^S.). — 
Cover  now  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  of  the  bed  or  border  ou  which  the 
Gooseberry  bushes  grow,  2  inches  deep  with  spent  tan  from  the  tanners. 
It  effectually  destroys  the  larva?,  and  you  will  have  no  green  and  black 
caterpillars  on  your  Gooseberry  bushes. 

Grass,  Weeds,  &c,  as  a  Source  of  Heat  (F.  IT.).— We  cannot  recollect 
all  that  appears  in  this  Journal,  and  can  seldom  have  time  to  look  over 
eighteen  months'  Numbers— that  is  asking  us  to  do  what  our  readers  should 
do  for  us.  Weeds  and  grass  will  yield  a  good  amount  of  heat ;  but  to  have 
it  regular,  and  not  in  firs  and  starts,  they  should  be  mixed  with  something 
to  insure  a  regular  heat  from  a  slower  decomposition.  We  have  frequently 
used  dry  earth  to  moderate  the  heat,  and,  when  done  with,  replace  afresh. 
Our  great  regulator  and  continuous-heat-promoter  in  such  circumstances  is 
dry  litter  placed  in  alternate  layers.  The  damp  of  the  weeds  and  g:  ass  set 
all  heating;  and  as  from  the  openness  air  is  gradually  admitted,  the  heat 
will  be  kept  up  until  there  is  nothing  more  to  consume  or  decay.  We  have, 
from  scarcity  of  material,  made  beds  on  the  above  plan,  especially  where  we 
could  turn  them  now  and  then.  From  such  abed,  however,  no  steam  must 
get  to  any  plants,  or  they  will  be  killed.  In  your  case  a  close  covering  of 
zinc  would  keep  all  down,  especially  wilh  a  layer  of  ashes  over  it.  On  a 
larger  scale  we  would  use  a  covering  of  rotten  dung  and  ashes  to  keep  all 
unhealthy  fumes  down.  Experience  alone  can  toll  how  to  manage  such  a 
case  to  the  best  advantage. 

Painting  Frames,  &c.  (  TT.  31.). — As  you  would  have  to  buy  your  white 
lead  from  some  painter  or  dealer  we  advise  you  to  buy  your  paint  made  np 
to  the  colour  you  want,  as  there  are  innumerable  shades  "both  of  stone  colour 
and  green  which  snch  tradesmen  could  show  you  and  make  similar,  and 
which  we  conid  hardly  manage  were  we  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  sur-ject, 
whieh  we  cannot  do.  Brushes  can  be  cleaned,  but  at  a  much  greater  expense 
for  labour  than  the  price  of  having  a  separate  brush  for  eaeh  colour  of  paint. 
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When  not  in  use  keep  the  brushes,  alter  being  roughly  cleaned 
If  you  keep  paint,  place  a  little  oil  or  water  on  the  surface. 

Sowing  Marvel  of  Peru  (A  Learner).—  Sow  the  seeds  about  the  middle 
of  March.  Place  the  pot  at  night  near  the  fireplace.  When  the  plants  are 
1  \  inch  in  height  prick  them  off,  sav  from  four  to  six  In  a  four-inch  pot,  and 
keep  them  in  the  window  shaded  irovn  the  sun  at  first.  When  these  attain 
a  fair  size  give  them  each  a  small  pot,  and  keep  in  the  window  until  the 
middle  of  May.  Then  place  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  place,  and  turn  out 
the  plants  into  any  good  rich  soil  In  the  first  week  in  June,  If  you  like 
them  much  afterwards  take  up  the  roots,  store  them  in  dry  sand,  and  treat 
as  Dahlias. 

Vallota  purpurea  Culture  (Idem). — As  respects  Vallota,  the  word 
"dry"'  in  the  Dictionary  should  have  been  "dryish,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  moist  state  in  summer.  Vallota  being  evergreen  should  be  kept 
slowly  growing  in  winter.  We  regret  the  mistake,  as  we  think  your  plant 
has  been  kept  too  dry.  Some  leaves,  however,  would  go  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Water  gently  now,  making  a  few  holes  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
percolate  freely— that  is  to  say,  instead  of  deluging  the  plant  at  once  give 
enough  of  moisture  in  a  week,  and  the  bulb  will  thrive  very  well  for  anything 
we  see  to  the  contrary. 

Calceolaria  Cuttings  (Idem).— You  were  late  enough  with  the  Calceo- 
laria cuttings  in  December.  We  put  in  thousands  in  October  in  a  cold  pit, 
and  they  must  be  moved  for  they  are  a  perfect  thicket — not  one  in  two 
thousand  missed.  You  may  strike  wholesale  now  in  a  mild  heat,  and  in 
about  as  many  days  as  they  "took  in  the  autumn.  Coolness  and  time  are  the 
great  essentials  in  the  autumn  :  a  little  heat  and  dispatch  are  as  requisite 
now.  Growth  was  firm  and  stubby  in  autumn,  when  the  cuttings  were 
made;  heat  would  have  started  them  the  wrong  way.  The  cuttings  will  now 
be  full  of  sap  and  growing  freely,  and  a  little  heat  not  only  keeps  them  on 
growing,  but  encourages  the  rooting  process.  Much  of  success  in  gardening 
depends  on  altering  operations  to  suit  different  circumstances.  When  one 
gardener  says  that  Calceolarias  strike  best  in  the  cool,  and  another  that 
they  strike  best  in  a  little  heat,  they  are  both  right,  and  yet  their  practice 
may  be  both  wrong,  if  times  and  circumstances  are  not  considered. 

Mistletoe  Seed  Required.— "I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  any  of  your 
readers  would  kindly  send  me  a  few  seeds  of  the  Mistletoe,  as  I  am  desirous 
of  again  attempting  to  raise  this  from  seed.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Beaton,  I  can 
only  reiterate  what  I  previously  stated,  that  in  this  part  ot  Devonshire  or 
the  adjoining  county,  Cornwall,  we  have  not  (to  my  knowledge)  a  soltary 
specimen,  and  not  two  in  a  hundred  ever  saw  it  growing  ;  why  we  have  no 
Mistletoe  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  I  also  know  that,  although  ours  is  called 
the  most  lovely  county  of  England,  yet  no  person  ever  heard  the  Nightin- 
gale in  these  parts."— James  Nicholls,  Tavistock,  Devon. 

Ink  for  Zinc  Labels  [Importunate). — We  have  repeatedly  published 
the  recipe  for  making  this.  Last  Novemher  19th  we  said,  scrub  the  labels 
bright  with  sand-paper,  and  write  on  them  immediately,  using  a  quill  pen, 
with  the  following  mixture:— one  drachm  powdered  verdigris  (acetate  of 
copper)  ;  one  drachm  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia);  half 
a  drachm  of  lamp  black  ;  ten  drachms  of  water.  Mix  these  in  a  two-ounce 
phial,  and  shake  every  time  you  use  it.  It  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the 
verdigris  and  sal  ammoniac  are  dissolved. 

Chive  Culture  (West mor lander).— The  offset  bulbs  are  small,  and  will 
travel  with  your  seeds  in  the  same  parcel.  Plant  this  month,  about  eight 
of  them  together  in  patches,  10  inches  apart.  A  single  row  of  five  yards 
long  is  enough  for  a  family,  as  the  green  leaves  are  the  part  used  instead  of 
young  Onions,  and  the  bulbs  produce  fresh  leaves  as  often  as  their  predecessors 
are  cut  off-  After  coal  tar  has  been  upon  woodwork  for  several  years,  we 
think  it  would  be  no  impediment  to  painting  that  woodwork  either  in- 
visible green,  or  any  other  colour. 

Various  (Flora).— We  are  delighted  with  your  letter,  but  Byron  said, 
"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  women  which,  when  taken  at  the  full, 
leads  to  nobody  knows  where."  So  we  always  like  best  to  hear  from  ladies 
when  the  tide  is  at  the  ebb,  then  we  should  not  be  overflown.  The  manage- 
ment of  Pansies  on  your  deep  heavy  clay  soil,  with  a  crust  of  garden  soil 
on  it,  is  to  have  a  stock  of  them  struck  under  a  hand-glass  every  year, 
either  early  in  April  or  after  flowering,  and  to  cut  up  the  old  plants  every 
October,  and  divide  the  roots.  You  are  quite  right,  as  almost  all  ladies  are 
about  flowers.  Pansies  should  never  have  a  bed  to  themselves  in  one's  flower 
garden.  A  row  of  them  round  the  Rhododendron-bed  would  be  charming, 
and  they  would  be  just  the  things  along  the  side  borders.  Mulching  is 
better  for  them  than  much  watering. 

Children's  Nursery  (Idem).-  -What  a  good  idea  to  propagate  plants  in 
the  nursery  window  to  attract  the  dear  young  ideas  to  the  delights  of 
gardening,  and  to  learn  them  not  to  pull  things  about.  The  way  to  strike 
cuttings  in  a  scuth  window,  is  to  have  a  large  pot,  and  a  little  pot  with 
cuttings  put  inside  it,  then  a  square  of  glass  set  loosely  on  the  top  of  the  big 
pot.  But  you  must  first  begin  with  Scarlet  Geranium  cuttings,  and  avoid 
everything  that  is  likely  to  fail,  for  fear  of  damping  the  early  impressions  of 
the  young  folks.  Begonias,  old  or  new,  will  never  do  there.  What  you  ought 
to  have  is  a  box  the  whole  length  of  the  sill,  and  of  a  colour  to  contrast 
with  that  of  the  walls  of  the  house.  Any  mortal  thing  will  grow  in  a  box 
as  in  a  flower-bed.  Pots  outside  windows  are  such  a  cockney  institution, 
that  we  would  avoid  them  as  the  plague,  even  six  miles  out  of  London. 

Lamarque  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  (Idem).— These  are  fine 
running  Roses  recently  planted — say  last  year,  and  a  little  earlier.  We 
should  certainly  like  to  advise  yon  to  leave  the  largest  shoots  at  some  length, 
but  then  Mr.  Beaton  would  be  down  upon  us  with  his  notions  about  all  Rose 
and  other  climbers,  and  as  you  know  them  steer  a  course  between  us  and 
him.  Cut  the  young  shoot  of  Lamarque  quite  down  to  the  last  eye  or  two, 
and  the  five-feet  shoot  to  3  feet.  Do  the  same  with  all  the  bed  and  little 
shoots  of  the  Dijon. 

Mandevillea  suaveolens  (Idem). — It  might  do  certainly  in  the  veran- 
dah, where  Solanum  jasminoides  did  so  long  ;  but  you  must  prune  it  well  in 
the  autumn,  and  cover  it  with  mats  in  winter,  and  give  it  a  final  dress- 
pruning  in  April ;  but  you  must  not  think  of  it  from  seed.  It  would  cost 
you  just  eight  times  more  from  seed  than  to  buy  a  nice  little  plant  in  a  pot  I 
at  once. 

Flower  Garden  Plan  (A  Lover  of  Gardening).— The  plan  of  your  new 
flower  garden  is  exceedingly  good.     You  must  put  two  upright  Yews— Irish  I 
Yews— in  each  of  the  grass  fans  near  the  two  upper  corners  of  each  fan,  as  J 
you  have  shown  them  in  the  circles  ;   and  if  you  could  get  pure  white  sand  I 


or  broken  white  sand,  or  broken  white  spar,  to  make  a  nine-inch-wide  path. 
like  mark  all  round  the  grass  fans,  and  within  1  foot  of  the  edge,  then  have 
some  upright  plant,  as  a  Humea,  in  the  centre  of  the  two  circles  on  these 
fans,  you  might  challenge  criticism  from  any  quarter. 

Cerastium  tomentosum  (M.  F.  B.).—\t  is  a  perennial,  and  is  propagated 
from  cuttings  and  by  division  of  the  roots.  It  does  not  seed  with  us.  Did 
you  not  notice  lately  that  Mr.  Thomson,  the  gardener  at  Archerfleld,  where 
they  have  one  of  the  best  flower  gardens  in  Scotland,  does  it  from  cuttings 
on  the  spot  in  April,  just  as  if  he  were  planting  rooted  slips  for  a  ribbon-line. 

Vinery  Roof  of  Ribbed  Glass  (R.  Weatherley).— Never  fear;  you1' 
Grapes  will  not  fall  on  account  of  that  roofing.  The  colouring  of  the  Grapes 
is  more  dependant  upon  a  free  admission  of  air  than  upon  powerful  light. 
In  fact,  a  subdued  light  is  best  for  them,  they  hang  naturally  shaded  by  the 
leaves. 

Vine  Leaves  Wrinkled  (An  Old  Subscriber). --It  arises  from  excessive 
vigour;  the  veins  of  the  leaves  do  not  diverge  fast  enough  to  make  room 
for  the  rapidly  developed  parenchyma.  If  you  wish  to  prevent  it  you  must 
not  keep  the  roots  so  well  nourished  ;  but  it  the  Vine  bears  well  we  recom- 
mend you  to  leave  the  roots  as  they  are,  keeping  the  air  of  the  house  rather 
less  moist,  and  ventilating  a  little  more  freely. 

Nymphjea  cosrulea  and  Hydrocera  triflora  (iV.  B.  W.).— We  do  not 
know  where  you  can  purchase  these  except  of  some  of  the  principal  nursery- 
men who  advertise  in  our  columns. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse  (T.  James).— The  sample  you  enclose  is  the 
right  material. 

Pteris  argyrxa  (Sabina). — The  specimens  you  sent  do  not  show  any  sign 
of  being  eaten  that  we  can  discover.  Had  they  been  bitten  the  margins 
would  have  shown  some  signs  of  disorganisation.  You  surely  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  fragments  sent  were  once  perfect  and  normal,  and  have  since 
become  depauperated  as  they  now  are  1  They  are  exactly  in  the  condition 
of  the  depauperated  sports  which  are  known  in  many  species  of  Ferns.  If 
you  mean  that  the  plant  once  produced  normal  fronds,  and  now  such  as 
these,  we  can  explain  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  has  sported;  or  else 
that  originally  there  were  two  seedlings  in  close  contact,  and  that  one 
having  this  peculiar  character  has  now  got  the  ascendancy. 

Names  of  Plants  (  W.  TT.,  Swansea).— It  isTritileja  uniflora,  a  perfectly 
hardy  bulb,  very  pretty,  but  unfortunately  smelling  like  garlic.  (G.  M.). — 
Your  Ferns  are;  1,  Adiantum  capillus-veneris ;  2,  A.  cuneatum ;  3,  Sela- 
ginella  denticulata ;  4,  S.  uncinata;  5,  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum; 
(i,  Davallia  canadensis,  probably;  but  the  (specimens  are  altogether  unfit 
for  examination,  too  fragmentary,  and  from  immature  plants.  They  came 
fresh.  (Beatrice).— 1,  Doronicum  pardalianches;  2,  Juniperus  communis; 
3,  Asphodelus  luteus;  4,  Pulmonaria  officinalis.  (Gerrase  Wasse).— It  is 
Ajuga  reptans  foliis  variegatis. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD   CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY,    ftc,    SHOWS. 

Mat  14th  and  15th.    Taunton  and  Somerset.     Sec,  Charlea  Ballance, 

Esq.,  Taunton. 
Mat  27th,  28th  and  29th.    Bath  and  West  of  England  (City  of  Wells). 

Steward,  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Taunton.     Entries  close  May  1. 
June  4th  and  5th.    Beverley  and  East  Riding.   Sec,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


REARING  EARLY  CHICKENS. 

Mobe  genial  weather  unties  our  hands.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  keep  our  chickens  under  cover.  We  may,  and 
probably  shall,  be  visited  again  with  unkind,  bitter,  and  cutting 
easterly  winds ;  but  present  comforts  obliterate  past  sorrows, 
and  with  mild  atmosphere,  growing  grass,  and  increasing  day- 
light we  look  for  progress  among  our  feathered  stock.  The 
task  of  a  poultry-keeper  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  a  growing 
one ;  brood  succeeds  brood,  and  one  is  hardly  fit  to  move,  and 
hardly  at  that  age  when  they  can  dispense  with  constant  care, 
before  another  takes  its  place.  We  once  heard  a  gentleman  say 
when  he  admitted  he  had  no  tool-house  in  his  garden,  he  had  no 
room  for  one.  On  inquiry,  we  found  his  gardens  were  five 
acres  in  extent.  We  have  heard  the  owners  of  estates  lament 
their  inability  to  keep  several  distinct  breeds  of  fowls  for  want 
of  room.  Necessity  is  indeed  the  mother  of  invention  ;  and,  if 
wo  look  at  the  derivation  of  it,  is  the  mother  of  finding  out. 
Our  chickens  came  off  fast,  and  then  we  found  the  oldest  could 
dispense  with  the  endless  attention  they  had  enjoyed.  To  com- 
pass that  object  they  must  be  removed  from  the  younger. 

Classification  is  valuable  among  poultry  at  all  times,  but  never 
more  so  than  when  they  are  very  young,  as  chickens  of  a  fort- 
night require  more  attention  than  those  of  Bix  weeks,  and 
those  of  the  latter  age  than  others  of  ten  weeks ;  it  is  a  positive 
saving  of  time  and  food  to  divide  and  separate  them.  If  no 
places  will  do  for  this  purpose  but  those  possessing  all  the  con- 
veniences that  can  be  described  or  wished  for,  few  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  several  breeds ;  but  as  necessity  made  us  find  out 
proper  places,  so,  by  telling  our  readers  what  they  were,  we  may 
help  them  in  a  present  difficulty,  or  lessen  such  in  future. 

A  large  old  barn  is  the  place  where  all  our  youngest  chickens 
are  kept.  They  are  here  till  they  are  five  weeks  old.  The  rips 
are  placed  on  the  ground,  which  is  covered  with  dust,  sand,  and 
lime.     Thes?  have  every  care  and  food  chickens  can  have,  and 
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are  always  under  cover;  when  the  sun  is  out  they  ore  moved  to 
the  front  that  they  may  enjoy  it.  The  ground  in  front  of  the 
rip  in  which  the  hen  is  confined  is  covered  with  sods  of  grass  cut 
like  those  that  are  used  to  cover  a  lawn.  These  are  changed 
every  other  day,  and  all  the  food  given  to  these  young  chickens 
is  placed  on  them.  No  one,  unless  they  have  tried,  would 
believe  the  difference  in  result  of  food  given  in  this  way,  or 
thrown  on  boards  or  on  the  ground.  They  have  the  undoubted 
benefit  of  fresh  earth  and  growing  grass,  without  the  risk  and 
injury  of  frost  or  chill  of  any  kind. 

Our  premises  are  only  large  by  comparison  with  others,  and 
we  wanted  three  walks,  each  capable  of  accommodating  three  or 
four  hens  and  chickens.  We  have  a  small  meadow,  and  dividing 
that  from  the  garden  there  is  an  old,  low  wall ;  under  the  shelter 
of  this  we  put  four  hens  in  rips,  about  5  feet  apart — the  chickens 
run  out  in  the  grass.  There  is  a  small  hayrick — this  affords  a 
good  place  for  some  more.  We  know  no  place  where  chickens 
thrive  better  than  under  a  rick.  They  have  shelter  from  rain 
and  from  wind ;  they  are  free  from  draught,  and  they  enjoy  the 
greatest  of  all  luxuries  to  a  chicken — plenty  of  dry  dust,"  and 
this  is  all  full  of  grass  seeds  on  which  they  feed.  We  were 
obliged  to  trespass  to  find  a  third  walk,  and  we  took  possession 
of  a  gravel  path  in  the  garden.  Our  man  will  not  believe  us, 
and  many  will  shake  their  heads  when  we  declare  our  belief, 
founded  on  experience,  that  chickens  (not  fowls)  do  good  rather 
than  harm  in  a  garden.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  they 
make  some  dirt,  but  that  is  easily  removed  when  the  chickens 
are  old  enough  to  do  for  themselves :  the  patli  is  by  the  side  of 
a  strawberry-bed,  and  that  is  on  a  bank.  Here  the  chickens 
work  all  day  long,  and  nothing  that  has  life  can  escape  them. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  is  constantly  be-ing  turned  over,  and 
we  are  sure  this  part  will  bear  more  fruit  than  any  other. 

We  make  these  remarks  week  by  week  while  they  are  fresh 
in  our  minds,  and  may  be  useful  to  our  readers.  AVe  think  what 
we  have  written  will  show  to  many  that  great  space  is  not 
necessary  for  the  management  and  separation  of  fowls.  Two 
acres  suffice  for  150  fowls  and  their  chickens,  and  for  six  distinct 
breeds. 


THE  CANARY  AND   THE  BRITISH  FINCHES. 
(Continued, from page  467.) 


TALKING  BIRDS. 

Among  caged  birds  the  Cockatoo  and  Parrot  are  the  best 
talkers,  and  of  our  British  birds  the  Crow  tribe  are  generally 
taught  to  talk.  Of  the  smaller  birds  the  Starling  not  unfre- 
quently  imitates  the  human  voice,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  hen 
Nightingale  that  could  speak  a  few  words. 

But  as  it  is  of  the  Canary  and  British  Finches  I  am  now 
writing,  I  must  confine  myself  to  them.  Among  the  former,  two 
or  three  cases  of  talking  birds  have  been  recorded,  and  my  father 
informed  me  of  a  Bullfinch  that  could  call  "mother." 

The  following  note  of  a  talking  Canary,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Gray,  V.P.Z.S.,  by  S.  L.  Southebv,  Esq.,  is  extracted  from  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  Zoological' Society,"  No.  CCCLXI.  : — 
"  Touching  that  marvellous  little  specimen  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
a  talking  Canary,  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since 
of  telling  you,  I  now  send  you  all  the  information  I  can  obtain 
respecting  it  from  the  lady  by  whom  it  was  brougfit  up  and 
educated,  at  this  our  homestead. 

"  Its  parents  had  previously  and  successfully  reared  many 
young  ones ;  but  three  years  ago  they  hatched  on'y  one  out  of 
four  eggs,  which  they  immediately  neglected  by  commencing  the 
rebuilding  of  a  nest  upon  the  top  of  it.  Upon  this  discovery 
the  unfledged  and  forsaken  bird,  all  but  dead,  was  taken  away 
and  placed  in  flannel  by  the  fire,  and  after  much  attention  it  was 
restored  and  then  brought  up  by  hand. 

"  Thus  treated  and  away  from  all  other  birds,  it  became  fa- 
miliarised with  those  only  who  fed  it :  consequently,  its  first 
singing  notes  were  of  a  character  totally  different  to  those  usual 
with  the  Canary.  Constantly  being  "talked  to,  the  bird  when 
about  three  months  old  astonished  its  mistress  by  repeating  the 
endearing  terms  used  in  talking  to  it— such  as  ''kissie,  kissie,' 
with  its  significant  sounds.  This  went  on,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  little  bird  repeated  other  words,  and  now  for  hour3 
together,  except  during  the  moulting  season,  astonished  us  by 
ringing  the  changes  according  to  its  own  fancy,  and  as  plain  as 
any  human  voice  can  articulate  them  on  the  several  words  : — 


'  Dear  sweet  Titchie  (its  name),  kiss  Minnie,  kiss  me  then  dear 
Minnie,  sweet  pretty  Utile  Titchie,  kissie,  kissie,  kissie,  dear 
Titcltie,  Titchie  toes,  gee  gee  gee,  Titchie,  Titchie.'  The  usual 
singing  notes  of  the  bird  are  moreol  the  character  of  the  Nightin- 
gale, mingled  occasionally  with  the  dog  whistle  used  about  the 
house.  It  sometimes  whistles  very  clearly  the  first  bar  of  '  God 
Save  the  Queen.' 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  bird  is,  of  course,  by 
nature  remarkably  tame — so  much  so,  that  during  its  season  it 
will  perch  down  from  its  cage  on  my  finger,  shouting  and  talking 
in  the  most  excited  state." 

My  father  has  told  me  there  was  a  Canary  exhibited  in  Regent 
Street,  London,  many  years  back  that  could  speak  a  few  words. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Bird  Show  for  November, 
1858,  occurs  the  following  entry  : — "No.  153,  Mr.  Robert  Stan- 
didge,  10,  Reginald  Road,  Deptford,  Mealy  Turn  Crown,  age  three 
years,  £20.  Sings  and  talks.  Words  spoken  by  this  Canary  :  — 
'  Pretty  Polly,  pretty  dear,  call  the  Doctor,  Polly  sick,  Polly  sick, 
Pretty,  pretty  dear ;  calls  the  dog  Toby,  Toby,  and  whistles  him.' 
He  speaks  the  above  words  and  many  others  plainly.  He  was 
taught  by  the  Parroquet,  No.  306."  I  did  not  see  the  bird  on 
the  day  I  visited  the  Exhibition,  as  I  understood  he  had  beer, 
removed,  and  although  I  have  not  myself  heard  a  Canary  talk, 
yet,  I  think,  the  three  instances  I  have  named  are  tolerably  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Canary  is  capable  of  imitating  the 
human  voice. — B.  P.  Brext. 


DO  BEES    REQUIRE    VENTILATION    DURING 
WINTER? 

The  following  letter,  from  a  thoroughly  practical  Scottish 
bee-keeper,  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  upon  this 
subject  which  have  already  been  promulgated  by — A  Detw- 
shire  Bee-e:eepeb,. 

"  Being  a  reader  of  The  Journal  of  noETicrLTiTEE,  I  have 
seen  your  articles  in  reference  to  the  injurious  effects  of  internal 
moisture  in  some  of  your  hives.  I  consider  the  idea  of  lining 
them  with  matting  is  a  good  one,  as  from  its  nonconducting 
nature  it  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  As  I  have  0  decided 
preference  for  straw  hives  I  invariably  use  them.  Owing  to  the 
nonconducting  nature  of  straw,  I  have  never  found  any  of  my 
stocks  injured  in  the  least  by  the  condensation  of  moisture  in 
the  interior  of  the  hives.  Although  I  believe  my  hives  in  the 
winter  season  are  more  numerously  stocked  with  bees  than  hives 
ordinarily  are,  as  I  have  for  a  number  of  years  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  kill  any  of  my  bees,  always  uniting  the  inhabitants  of 
my  superabundant  hives  to  those  set  apart  for  keeping  as  stocks 
consequently  there  are  generally  two  swarms  put  into  each  hive 
in  the  autumn,  and  yet,  with  this  excess  of  population,  I  in- 
variably find  the  combs  and  interior  keep  in  good  order.  With 
one  exception  I  have  never  ventilated  my  hives  at  the  top,  ami 
this  solitary  instance  was  accidental,  having  overlooked  the 
closing  of  the  hole  at  the  top,  about  li  inch  in  diameter,  through 
which  the  bees  had  gone  up  to  the  super,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  straw  covering  above  the  hive,  which  was  placed  in  a 
bee-shed  made  of  boards,  a  free  circulation  must  h?ve  been  kept 
up.  Although  this  was  a  strong  hive  the  breeding  in  spring 
was  retarded  until  the  ventilator  was  detected  and  closed  up. 

"My  method  of  treatment  in  winter  is  to  place  them  about 
2  feet  apart,  in  what  we  call  a  bee-house — being  a  shed  made  of 
boards  well  coated  with  paint,  about  4  feet  high  in  front,  and 
half  this  height  at  back — consequently  they  are  kept  free  from 
external  moisture ;  but  I  also  place  a  dry  turf  on  the  top  of 
each  hive.  I  invariably  keep  their  entrance  open,  unless  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow. 

"  During  the  calm  fine  weather  which  we  had  in  January  for 
several  mornings  in  succession,  I  found  three  of  my  Ligurian 
hives  with  moisture  running  from  the  entrance-hole  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  alighting  board,  at  about  an  angle  of  60'.  On  observing 
this  I  began  to  suspect  that  there  would  be  an  excess  of  moisture 
inside,  but  on  examination,  the  hives  were  perfectly  dry ;  not  so 
the  boards,  however,  as  the  upper  sides  of  them  in  all  three  were 
completely  saturated  with  wet.  They  were  easily  replaced  with 
dry  ones.  On  looking  through  my  other  hives  I  found  the 
boards  under  most  of  my  Ligurian  hives  damp  to  a  greater  oi 
less  extent  ;  some  of  them  only  damp  on  the  part  underneath, 
the  combs  where  the  bees  were  most  numerous.  There  was 
only  one  of  my  hives  of  common  bees  that  had  an  appeaTancs 
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of  moisture  on  the  board,  evidently  becauso  they  were  several 
weeks  behind  tho  others  with  the  brood,  and  all  the  Ligurians 
are  rearing  a  considerable  quantity  of  brood.  I  may  mention 
that  on  putting  in  the  dry  boards  I  enlarged  the  entrance  ;  and, 
so  far  89  I  am  aware,  there  has  been  little  or  no  condensation 
of  dampness  internally  since.  I  do  not  suppose  the  damp  boards 
would  have  caused  any  serious  injury  if  they  had  been  allowed 
to  remain,  as  all  the  hives  were  entirely  dry — thus  making  very 
apparent  the  different  effect  which  the  same  internal  atmosphere 
would  have  on  materials  of  different  conducting  qualities. 

"I  have  some  doubts  if  much  good  would  be  obtained  by 
ventilating  the  hives  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  as  they  are 
evidently  most  liable  to  damp  when  the  breeding  commences  in 
early  spring. 

"  Next  summer  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  putting 
one  or  two  of  your  Ligurian  swarms  into  good  straw  hives, 
and  on  the  following  winter  you  will  find  them  entirely  exempted 
from  the  annoyance  of  dampness,  even  without  top  ventilation. 

"  Our  bees  had  a  few  fine  days  about  three  weeks  ago,  when  I 
observed  a  few  bees  in  all  my  hives  collecting  pollen ;  but  that 
is  now  (6th  March)  put  a  stop  to,  as  we  have  a  snow  storm. — 
J.  S." 


VENTILATING  HIVES  DURING  WINTER, 

Seiko  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance 
of  a  due  regard  to  the  careful  ventilation  of  hives  during  winter 
— believing  as  I  do,  that  more  stocks  are  weakened,  affected 
with  dysentery,  and  perish  annually  from  the  neglect  of  this 
needful  precaution  than  from  all  other  causes  whatever,  if  we 
except  starvation — I  therefore  read  with  much  pleasure  Mr.  W. 
Johnson's  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  at  page  308. 

I  have  tried  various  expedients  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
object.  For  some  years  I  promoted  ventilation  by  drawing  all 
the  slides,  an  empty  super  having  been  previously  placed  on  the 
stock.  Subsequently,  thinking  an  upward  current  of  air  passing 
•up  between  the  central  combs  was  possibly  annoying  to  the  main 
body  of  the  bees  there  congregated,  and  too  great  an  interference 
-with  their  economy  by  unduly  lessening  the  temperature  of  that 
portion  of  the  hive,  I  ran  in  these  slides,  keeping  only  two  on 
each  side  drawn.  This  I  found  quite  sufficient  in  ordinary 
cases.  Latterly,  I  was  induced,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
most  experienced  Ayrshire  apiarian  friend,  to  discard  upward 
ventilation  altogether,  and  follow  the  practice  generally  pursued 
in  that  county,  of  ventilating  exclusively  below  by  means  of  ekes 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  about  half  the  depth  of  the  hives 
underneath  which  they  are  placed.  This  mode  I  found  as  effi- 
cacious as  he  described,  and  think  that  so  simple  a  device  should 
be  resorted  to  in  every  case,  whether  the  hive  be  of  wood  or 
3traw,  keeping  it  and  its  contents  all  sweet  and  dry,  from  the 
plentiful  supply  of  pure  air  circulating  below  from  the  open 
entrance,  and  at  the  same  time  freeing  the  inmates  from  all 
annoyance  of  upward  draughts,  to  which  the  first-described  mode 
rendered  them  liable.  How  stifling  and  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  our  little  favourites  must  be  the  practice  of  non-ventilators, 
particularly  in  hives  with  combs  wrought  close  to  the  board, 
should  they  in  addition  use  a  contracted  winter  entrance. 

I  can  also  endorse  Mr.  Johnson's  opinion  as  to  the  saving  of 
food  effected  by  ventilation.  My  experience  also  coinciding  with 
his  own  as  to  the  fact  that  "  Bees  kept  in  a  comparatively  dry 
atmosphere  by  thorough  ventilation,  will  come  through  the  most 
severe  winter  in  our  climate  in  better  condition  than  when 
ventilation  is  prevented."  The  best  illustrasion  of  this  coining 
within  my  own  observation  was  the  observatory-hive  I  was 
enabled  to  chronicle  at  page  202,  Tol.  XXV.,  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  as  successfully  withstanding  25°  of  frost,  as  shown 
on  thermometer  behind,  on  the  memorable  morning  of  the  24th 
of  December,  1860;  in  addition  to  the  ventilation  afforded  by 
India-matting  slides  between  the  bars,  that  hive  had  plenty  of 
vacant  space  below.  The  entrance,  4  inches  by  half  an  inch,  if  I 
recollect,  stood  fully  drawn,  and  often  have  I  heard  the  north 
wind,  to  which  aspect  it  stood,  blow  through  it,  whistling  on  the 
zinc-covered  fumigator  space  behind  ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  thorough  ventilation  thereby  afforded, 
from  the  closeness  of  the  glass  observatory  and  the  damp  conse- 
quently engendered,  this  hive  must  have  inevitably  perished. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  our  Devonshire  friend  is  turning  his 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  the 
results  of  his  experiments  on  Harbinson's  plan  of  internal 
matting  lining,  such  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  would  absorb, 


though,  I  should  fear,  not  prevent  the  internal  moisture  ;  pre- 
vention in  this  as  in  all  cases  being  preferable  to  cure.  I  regret 
my  opinion  does  not  tally  with  that  of  "A  Devonshire  Bee- 
keeper,"  as  to  ventilation  being  "  only  the  substitution  of  a 
greater  evil  for  a  less  one,"  by  checking  breeding  in  oold  weather, 
and  therefore,  still  "an  open  question."  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  hive  in  a  bad  damp  state  in  spring 
afterwards  come  to  any  great  strength  in  population.  Whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  our  variable  northern  climate  (which  oilers 
a  marked  contrast  to  salubrious  Devonshire),  we  consider  the 
retarding  of  the  queen's  breeding  till  the  natural  or  customary 
period  of  the  district  anything  but  an  evil,  but  on  the  contrary, 
as  decided  a  gain  as  the  late  expansion  of  the  blossom-buds  on 
our  fruit  trees,  which  is  the  means  of  generally  insuring  a  crop. 
Whereas  their  premature  development  is  nipped  by  the  same 
frost  that  injures,  by  checking  the  queen's  production,  forcing  the 
nurses  upwards,  and  causing  the  annoyance  of  quantities  of 
abortive  brood.  Indeed,  as  everything  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  must  enjoy  a  winter  of  repose,  I  look  upon  a 
prolonged  or  premature  stimulation  of  the  queen's  breeding  as  a 
very  questionable  proceeding,  telling  most  prejudicially  on  her 
productive  powers,  and  which  by  early  ventilation  in  winter,  and 
prolonged  in  early  spring,  I  rather  discourage. — A  Renebew- 
shiee  Bee-keeper. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  LIGURIAN  S— HOW  TO 
PLACE   A   SWARM  IN  A  FRAME-HIVE. 

The  stock  of  Ligurians  which  I  obtained  of  "  A  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper  "  at  the  latter  end  of  last  summer  being  remark- 
ably strong  and  healthy,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  his  replying  to 
the  following  questions  : — 

At  present  the  Ligurians  stand  in  the  midst  of  five  stocks  of 
common  bees.  Is  there  not  a  danger  of  the  breeds  becoming 
hybridised  on  both  sides  in  this  position  ? 

I  wish  to  keep  at  least  one  stock  of  pure  Ligurians,  should  I 
better  accomplish  this  by  moving  them  to  another  part  of  the 
garden  ? 

In  performing  operations  upon  bees,  such  as  transposing 
combs,  searching  for  and  removing  queens,  &c,  does  "  A 
Devonshire  Bee-keeper  "  use  fumigation  ?  and  does  he  con- 
sider that  fumigation  acts  injuriously  upon  bees  ?  Whenever  I 
have  commenced  operations  in  this  way  without  fumigation  on 
hives  which  are  destitute  of  bars  or  frames,  they  have  begun  to 
kick  up  such  a  fuss  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  desist  without 
accomplishing  my  object. 

I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  the  best  mode  of  placing  a 
swarm  in  a  frame-hive. — 6.  F.  B. 

P.S. — I  can  fully  bear  out  the  statements  advanced  in  The 
Journal  oe  Horticulture,  as  to  the  superior  hardiness  of 
the  Ligurian  breed. 

[Both  species  will  most  probably  become  hybridised  under 
the  circumstances  you  mention  ;  nor  is  a  removal  to  so  short  a 
distance  at  all  likely  to  diminish  the  risk. 

If  it  be  desired  to  Ligurianise  the  entire  apiary,  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  furnish  all  the  colonies  with  Ligurian  queens  from  the 
stock  in  your  possession,  leaving  their  impregnation  to  chance. 
These  will  at  all  events  breed  Ligurian  drones,  and  next  year 
may  in  their  turn  be  weeded  out  and  replaced  by  young 
Ligurian'sovereigns  bred  as  before  from  the  original  queen.  She 
will  breed  true  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  next  year  her  offspring 
will  have  a  fair  chance  of  a  true  impregnation  from  the  mul- 
titude of  Italian  drones  which  will  then  exist. 

When  bees  are  irritable,  a  little  smoke  is  a  wonderful  peace- 
maker. It  should,  however,  be  used  sparingly,  and  never 
pushed  so  far  as  to  produce  stupefaction,  which,  I  believe,  is 
very  injurious  to  bees. 

When  it  is  desired  to  place  a  swarm  in  a  frame-hive,  the  bees 
should  in  the  first  instance  be  shaken  into  a  common  straw  skep. 
As  soon  as  they  are  pretty  quiet  ( say  from  ten  minutes  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  hiving),  spread  a  sheet  in  a  shady  place 
and  stand  the  frame-hive  upon  it,  without  its  floor-board,  and 
with  its  front  raised  on  blocks  rather  more  than  an  inch.  Then 
knock  the  cluster  of  bees  out  of  the  straw  skep  upon  the  sheet 
immediately  in  front  of  the  frame  hive,  which  they  will  pre- 
sently seek  refuge  in.  Should  they  manifest  any  reluctance  in 
so  doing,  Mr.  Langstroth  recommends  that  a  few  spoonfuls  be 
scooped  up  in  a  large  spoon  and  shaken  out  close  to  the  raised 
front  of  the  hive.     As  these  go  in  with  fanning  wings  they  will 
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raise  a  peculiar  note,  which  communicates  to  their  companions 
the  joyful  news  that  they  have  found  a  home.  If  combs  are 
fixed  in  the  frames,  the  crown-board  may  be  removed  and  the 
cluster  knocked  out  on  the  top  of  the  exposed  frames.  The 
bees  will  disappear  between  them  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 
delighted  to  have  met  with  a  ready-furnished  dwelling,  and  the 
rrown-board  having  been  replaced  Die  hive  should  at  once  be 
removed  to  the  position  it  is  intended  permanently  to  occupy. — 
A  Devonshibe  Bee-keepee.] 


HIVES  FACING  THE  NORTH. 

In  answer  to  "J.I/.,"  we  have  this  reply  from  one  of  our 
most  experienced  apiarians. 

"  The  experiment  as  to  a  north  aspect  for  bees  has  been  tried, 
sometimes  successfully,  but  not  always,  and,  perhaps,  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  so  much  depending  on  locality,  as  natural 
shelter  from  wind,  &c.  Dr.  Bevan  says,  '  Where  due  attention 
has  been  paid  to  other  circumstances  calculated  to  promote  their 
prosperity,  I  have  known  them  thrive  in  almost  every  aspect.' 
Dr.  Dunbar  remarks,  '  It  is  obvious  that  hives  ought  not  to  face 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.'  '  So  many  circumstances,' 
says  Mr.  Taylor,  'have  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  universal  application,  and  the 
bees  have  been  known  to  prosper  in  all  positions,  from  due 
south  to  north.  A  north  aspect  need  not  necessarily  be  an 
exposed  one  in  winter,  nor  at  other  times  one  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  the  effects  of  the  sun.  In  forming  a  decision  we 
ought  to  take  into  account  the  position  of  buildings,  trees,  &c. 
Moreover,  the  kind  of  house  must  have  its  weight  in  the  scale, 
for  where  this  is  one  closed  at  the  front  from  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  sun,  aspect  is  of  less  importance.  Dr.  Bevan 
placed  his  hives  around  the  interior  of  an  octagon  erection, 
without  perceiving  any  sensible  difference  in  their  well-doing.' 
The  apiarian  Geddes  found  that  '  bees,  standing  on  the  north 
side  of  a  building,  whose  height  intercepts  the  sun's  beams  all 
the  winter,  will  waste  less  of  their  provision,  almost  by  half, 
than  others,  and  yet  in  the  spring  are  as  forward.'  " — H.  T. 


LIGUEIAN  BEES  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

I  hate  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Son  with  a 
sight  of,  and  permission  to  copy  the  following  letter  from  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  making  inquiries  upon  this  interesting  subject. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  transportation  of  bees  to  the 
antipodes  are  undoubtedly  very  great,  although  I  am  disposed 
to  think  they  may  be  successfully  encountered  and  overcome. 

Any  hints  from  the  accomplished  apiarian  correspondents  of 
The  Journal  of  Horticulture  which  may  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  will  be  highly  esteemed  by — A  Devon- 
shire Bee-keepee. 

"Melbourne,  26th  November,  1SG1. 

"  Gentlemen, — The  introduction  into  Victoria  of  the  Ligurian 
bee  having  reoently  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  here, 
may  I  ask  the  favour  of  your  replies  to  the  following  questions 
in  connection  therewith  : — viz., 

"  1. — Are  swarms  or  colonies  of  the  Ligurian  bee  procurable 
by  you  in  England  ? 

"  2. — What  would  be  the  invoice  price  per  stock,  sent  in  suit- 
able plain,  bar,  or  other  hives  ? 

"  3. — Would  you  undertake  to  forward  them  hived  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  insure  their  safe  passage  to  Melbourne  ;  or- 
dinary casualties  excepted  ? 

"4. — Could  you  forward  them  immediately  on  receipt  of  an 
order — i.e.,  without  waiting  for  any  particular  season  ?  As  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned  they  might  arrive  at  any  season 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

"  In  addition,  any  brief  observations  on  their  management — 
if  any  management  peculiar  to  this  description  of  bee  is  neces- 
sary— would  be  much  valued. 

"J.  Satce,  President  of  the  Apiarian  Society  of  Victoria." 


THE  DISTANCE  BEES  FLY  FROM  THEIR 
HIVE. 

This  depends  on  various  circumstances.  Bees  have  been 
observed  to  fly  nearly  two  miles  in  search  of  flowers,  and  even 
farther ;  but  in  fine,  warm,  calm  weather  in  May  and  June,  when 
bee  pasture  is  abundant,  they  seldom  go  farther  than  from  800 


to  1400  yards.  The  eweet  perfume  of  the  sycamore,  the  maple, 
and  the  later  lime  blossoms,  has  great  attraction,  and  the  bees 
have  the  means  of  communicating  to  each  other  the  mode  of 
finding  the  direction  in  which  the  best  and  sweetest  flowers  are 
plaoed.  In  June  and  July  the  white  Dutch  clover  (Trifolium 
repens)  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  to  bees.  A  soft, 
warm,  southerly  breeze  is  the  most  favourable  for  honeydew, 
and  also  for  dispersing  the  sweet  odours  of  the  clover  and  the 
lime  tree,  and  in  weather  as  described,  I  believe  the  scent  of 
these  and  all  aromatic  flowers  is  carried  "downwind"  at  least 
half  a  mile.  In  these  times,  when  honeydew  is  on  the  oak 
leaves  and  other  trees,  and  when  the  thermometer  is  at  75° 
it  is  dangerous  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  exit  and  arrival  of  our 
honey-laden  favourites. 

In  a  fine,  dry,  and  now-and-then  electric  atmosphere,  bees 
will  collect  (during  the  honeydew)  as  much  store  in  a  week  as 
they  can  in  a  common  season  in  a  calendar  month. 

The  lime  tree  seems  to  have  even  an  intoxicating  effect  or 
intense  attraction,  in  the  case  of  the  wild  bees.  I  have  often  ob- 
served the  latter  remain  until  it  was  nearly  dark  on  the  lime  blos- 
soms, and  on  many  mornings  after  I  have  seen  the  wild  bees  by 
dozens  lying  in  a  dormant  state  under  the  trees,  having  remained 
all  night,  and  this  during  most  splendid  weather  a  few  days  after 
midsummer. — H.  W.  Newman. 

[Mr.  Huish  relates  facts  which  show  that  bees  will  fly  four 
miles  to  a  good  honey  pasturage.  He  and  Bonner  visited  the 
Isle  of  Bass  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  mostly 
covered  with  heath,  and  to  their  surprise  they  saw  a  number  of 
bees  collecting  honey  from  its  flowers.  Not  a  hive  of  bees  was 
kept  on  the  island,  and  it  is  four  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  mainland.  Mr.  Huish  dredged  flour  on  bees  collecting 
honey  on  heath  three  miles  from  his  apiary,  and  the  person  left 
to  watch  the  hives  saw  many  of  the  befloured  bees  come  and 
enter  them. — Eds.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Buff  Cochin-China  Eggs  (A  Subscriber). — Apply  to  any  of  the  prize- 
takers  who  advertise  eggs  for  sale  in  our  columns.  Galvanised-iron  netting 
is  the  best  material  for  keeping  fowls  within  the  desired  bounds.  Three 
feet  high  would  be  enough  for  Cochin-Chinas,  and  6  feet  high  for  other 
varieties.  Do  not  have  a  bar  at  the  top,  or  the  fowls  will  try  to  fly  up  upon 
it.    You  will  see  ihe  netting  advertised. 

Ivy  and  Poultry  [C.  M.  P.).— We  do  not  think  that  fowls  would  eat 
Ivy  leaves  ;  at  all  events  the  leaves  would  not  injure  them,  for  the  wall  of  a 
poultry  run  we  knew  was  covered  with  Ivy  and  the  'owls  throve  well.  You 
will  find  full  particulars  relative  to  Andalusians  in  our  "  Poultry  Book  for 
the  Many,'*  which  you  can  have  free  by  post  from  our  office  for  seven  penny 
postage  stamps. 

Pip  or  Gapes  (Partridge-Cochin  Breeder}.—  The  two  diseases  are  totally 
different,  or  rather  pip  is  only  a  symptom  of  a  disease,  being  a  dry  scale 
on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  occurring  when  a  fowl  has  roup,  diarrhoea,  or 
gapes.  Cure  the  disease,  and  the  scale  disappears— never  cut  it  off. 
Gapes  betrays  itself  by  making  the  bird  frequently  yawn  or  gape,  and  this 
is  occasioned  by  little  worms  irritating  the  windpipe.  Innutritions  diet, 
want  of  green  food,  and  impure  water  are  causes  of  this  disease.  Put 
some  rusty  nails  into  the  water;  give  more  stimulating  and  nutritious 
diet.  Put  the  patient  in  a  box,  place  in  the  box  at  the  same  time  a  sponge 
dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine  on  a  hot-water  plats  filled  with  boiling 
water,  so  that  the  fowl  must  breathe  the  turpentine  fumes  for  half  an 
hour.    Repeat  this  for  three  or  four  days  following. 

Fowl-house  (F.  Voucher).— Vfe  have  the  window  of  our  fowl-house 
turn  on  a  pivot,  so  that  wo  can  ventilate  in  hot  weather,  day  and  night. 
In  cold  weather  we  close  the  window  at  all  times. 

Bee-H.yes— Bees  Unable  to  Fly  {T.  P.).—  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
149,  Regent  Street,  and  127,  Holborn,  supply  flat-topped  straw-hives,  and  will 
quote  prices  on  application.  They  would  also  furnish  either  bar  or  frame- 
hives,  fitted  with  the  Woodbury  comb-bar,  which  obviates  the  necessity  for 
affixing  guide-comb.  The  bees  which  collect  pollen  are  healthy,  whilst 
those  which  fall  about  the  ground  are  probably  suffering  from  dysentery. 
They  must  on  no  accountbe  shut  in,  but  the  floor-board  should  be  frequently 
changed.  Feeding  with  syrup,  to  which  a  little  wine  or  spirit  has  been 
ud'k'd,  i*  generally  recommended  in  these  cases. 

Canary  Losing  its  Feathers  (T,  H.).—  Your  Canary  is  suffering  from 
over-fatness,  caused  by  the  feeding  on  hemp  and  rape  seed.  That  is  the 
cause  both  of  the  shortness  of  breath  and  the  losing  of  the  feathers;  dis- 
continue the  hump  and  rape  seeds,  give  plenty  of  green  meat,  and  allow  the 
bird  to  bathe.— B.  P.  B. 


LONDON   MARKETS.— Mabch  17. 
POULTRY. 

There  has  been  little  alteration  since  last  week.    The  supply  is  small 
pith  little  demand.     We  do  not  anticipate  a  good  trade  till  alter  Easter. 


Each— s.  d. 

Large  Fowls 4  0   to 

Smaller  do 3  0    „ 

Chickens 2  0   „ 

Guinea  Fowls    2  ti    „ 

Goslings 6  0  „ 


4    G 


Each-s. 

Ducklings 4 

Pigeons  0 

Rabbits    1 

Wild  do 0 

Hares  0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 

Day 

MARCH  25-31,  1802. 

Weather  near  London  in  1861. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 
Rises 

Moon's 

Clock 
before 

Day  of 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

tf'nth 

Week. 

Barometer. 

Thermom. 

Wind. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

and  Sets 

Age. 

Sun. 

Year. 

deg.  cleg. 

m.     h.    m, 

m.      h. 

m.     s. 

Tu 

Lady  Day. 

29.901—29.760 

48-42 

E. 

54af5      19af6 

40      3 

25 

6       6 

84 

2fi 

W 

29.675-29.518 

57-39 

S.W. 

•01 

51      S 

20      6 

3      4 

26 

5     48 

85 

27 

Th 

29.457—29.384 

59-43 

N.E. 

■17 

49       5 

22      6 

23      4 

27 

5    30 

28 

F 

29.522-29.416 

60-30 

S.W. 

.01 

47       5 

24       6 

41       i 

28 

b     11 

87 

29 

S 

29.713—29.048 

57-34 

W. 

•02 

45       5 

25       6 

58      4 

29 

4    53 

88 

SO 

4th,   OR   MlDLF.NT  SUNDAY. 

29.008-29.504 

55  -30 

S.W. 

■13 

42       5 

27       6 

sets 

• 

4    34 

81 

M 

Isopogon  fomiosu*. 

29.065-29.535 

55-27 

S. 

■01 

40      5 

29       0 

17  a  8 

Meteorology    of   the    Week. —  At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during:  the 

last  thirty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 

temperatu 

es  of  these  d.iys  are  52. !P  and  33. 0'  respectively.    The  greatest  heat,  75'', 

occurred  on  the  27th  in  1830  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  14",  on 

the  24th  in 

1850.      During-  the  period  156  days  were  fine,  and  on  SO  rain  fell. 

FIEST    SPRING    SHOW    OF    THE    EOYAL 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  19th. 

j  HIS  was  certainly  a  most  de- 
cided success,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  mostthorough  break - 
-jH  W    f$$    -{So"  *V  L     down  I  ever  yet  saw  in  our 
~Ll  ^n  J&.  arrangements.     No  body  of 

men  could  foresee  that  four  thou- 
sand crinolines,  each  fourteen 
yards  round,  could  meet  at  four 
o'clock  of  that  day,  where  four 
hundred  could  hardly  be  expected : 
therefore,  there  was  only  room 
allotted  for  fourscore  crinolines 
/,lf>~~\    ^/gPte  on  the  supposition  that  one-half  of 

the  number  could  find  sufficient 
amusement  in  eyeing  the  other 
half  from  the  outside,  while  that 
half  were  eyeing  the  bappy  result 
of  the  most  happy  resolve  of  giving 
vent  and  ventilation  to  the  powers 
of  gardening  and  competition  in 
London  in  the  month  of  March. 
Those  not  there  never  saw  such  fun  or  so  much  good 
humour  in  so  small  a  compass  in  all  their  days — at  all 
events,  I  never  did,  only  I  was  in  a  tremendous  fix  three  or 
four  times  before  I  could  release  myself  from  my  task. 
The  fact  is,  I  miscalculated  the  numbers  that  might  be 
expected  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  the  Council  did,  and 
sauntered  about  all  the  morning,  or  stood  apart  gathering 
information  to  rub  off  the  rust  of  the  last  few  months  ;  and 
wherever  I  could  see  a  right  Fellow  of  the  Society  in  the 
right  place  for  me,  off  I  went  for  a  gleaning,  instead  of  doing 
what  I  ought  to  have  done  in  the  first  instance.  But  catch 
me  that  way  again,  and  you  may  venture  to  expect  catch- 
ing the  Council  of  our  Society  in  such  another  fix. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and 
Princess  Mary  were  more  fore-knowing  than  your  humble 
servant,  for  they  were  there  early  in  the  day,  attended  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  and  others. 

The  Council  and  Committee-room  at  the  entrance  of 
the  garden  was  the  place  where  the  Exhibition  was  held, 
instead  of  in  the  grand  conservatory,  and  the  result  was  as 
just  stated — there  was  not  room  for  one-twentieth  of  the 
company.  The  room  was  exceedingly  well  arranged  for 
effect.  All  round  the  walls  were  the  large  specimen 
plants  in  running  collections,  chiefly  from  the  nurseries. 
In  front  of  them  and  shelving  down  to  the  height  of  one's 
knee  were  placed  the  various  displays  of  smaller  plants 
and  the  large  collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Poly- 
anthus Narcissus,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Roses,  Cycla- 
mens, collections  of  cut  blooms,  fairy-like  Air  Plants,  little 
novelty  gems,  great  botanical  curiosities — as  the  Bird 
Plant  of  Mexico,  from  Mr.  Salter  ;  the  morphological 
Primulas  of  the  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing ;  the 
No.  52.— Vol.  II.,  New  Series. 


Pimelea  something  and  three  Hardenbergias  from  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  who  also  had  one  of  the  most  puzzle-peg 
plants  in  Europe  there  from  Manilla,  sweet  as  a  Violet, 
and  no  man  in  England  or  out  of  it  can  name  it  and  be 
certain  of  being  right.  It  is  an  Amaryllid  of  tbe  Panera- 
tioid  group  ;  but  whether  it  be  a  Pancratium,  or  a 
Hymenocallis,  or  a  Choretis,  or  what,  no  man  on  earth 
can  tell  till  the  seed  is  seen. 

Then,  in  the  centre  of  tbe  room  was  a  span-roof-like 
stage  of  vast  beauty  with  the  most  ordinary  spring- 
flowering  plants  at  one  end,  and  falling  gradually  on 
both  sides  to  the  other  end  into  the  most  rare  and 
expensive  things  which  money,  by  introducing  novelties, 
or  skill  in  new  creations  could  produce  so  early  in  the 
season.  And  up  and  down  on  this  middle  stage  could 
be  seen  the  next  best  improvement  in  gardening  skill, 
after  the  Hyacinths,  on  either  side — I  allude  to  those 
dense  and  delicate  masses  of  tbe  Lily  of  the  Valley  from 
the  Society's  own  garden  at  Chiswick.  Nothing  nearly 
like  to  them  has  been  seen  in  London  by  the  writer, 
who  has  seen  most  of  the  moves  there  for  tbe  last  thirty 
years. 

I  venture  a  prophecy  that  there  is  not  one  new  member 
of  the  Society  out  of  one  hundred  who  might  not  learn  a 
lesson  from  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Eyles'  book  in  forcing 
flowers,  tbe  very  best  part  of  gardening  after  all  when 
one  cannot  get  much  out  of  doors.  And  what  is  the  use 
of  all  that  crinoline  to  married  people  if  the  drawing- 
rooms  are  not  full  of  forced  flowers  from  Michaelmas  to 
May-day,  besides  a  change  of  dinner  decoration  flowers 
three  or  four  times  a-week  ?  Botany  and  bedding  plants, 
florists  and  pomologists,  are  just  as  if  they  were  fresh 
from  the  flood,  as  compared  with  what  I  mean,  in  the 
eyes  and  affections  of  such  people  as  thronged  the  First 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  That 
is  my  prophecy,  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  was  the  cause 
of  it ;  and  I  would  be  more  proud  of  being  tbe  grower  of 
those  I  saw  than  to  have  been  the  successful  candidate 
for  the  honour  of  all  tbe  Orchids  there.  But  there  is 
selfishness  even  in  that  pride.  Any  man  who  could  do 
all  the  winter  flowers  in  that  style  would  never  be  one 
month  out  of  a  situation  as  long  as  any  one  now  alive 
could  remember  when  ciinolinewas  the  fashion.  Book 
that  as  quite  certain,  and  think  of  it  now  and  tben,  and 
I  shall  turn  and  book  the  prizes. 

Beginning  with  the  Hyacinths,  in  which  Mr.  Cutbusb, 
of  Highgate,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  second,  each 
with  eighteen  kinds  in  collection,  and  each  with  eight 
times  as  many  more  for  effect  and  from  good  will  to  the 
Society.  All  the  nurserymen  who  exhibited  displayed 
the  same  evidence  in  their  desire  to  further  the  progress 
of  our  craft.  Names  and  classes  of  flowers  without  the 
colours  are  alike  tiresome  and  most  tedious  for  ladies  ; 
they  tell  me  so  over  and  over  every  year  for  naming  so  many 
of  them,  and  having  had  a  grand  chance  here,  I  took  them 
all  by  their  colours,  and  No.  1  is  the  best  in  each  shade, 
No.  2  the  next  best,  and  No.  3  next— thus  :  The  highest 
reds  or  crimsons,  1,  Aurora  liutilans ;  2,  Lina;  and 
3,  Amy.  The  next  lower  shade  of  red  and  crimson, 
No.  701.— Voi.  XXVI.,  Old  Series. 
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1,  Milton  ;  2,  Von  Schiller;  3,  Robert  Steiger  ;  -1,  Mare  ;  5,  Ma- 
dame Rachel ;  and  6,  Baron  von  Rothschild.  The  third  shade 
of  red,  1,  Koh-i-Noor ;  2,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowc ;  3,  Queen 
Victoria  :  4,  Susannah  Maria — four  splendid  sorts.  The  next 
we  come  to  is  pale  blush.  Mere,  1  is  Norma  ;  2,  Lord  Welling- 
ton ;  and  3,  Sultan's  Favourite.  Then,  for  contrast,  I  took  the 
darkest,  so  as  to  hare  the  pure  whites  after  the  porcelain  blues, 
just  as  the  light  blushes  are  before  the  blacks.  I  am  almost 
certain  now  that  is  how  the  colours  ought  to  be  arranged  in 
planting  or  in  setting  the  plants  in  bloom  on  a  drawing-room  side- 
table,  or  as  most  ladies  would  set  them,  and  say  nought  about  it. 

The  blackest  there  were — 1,  Prince  Albert ;  2, General  Havelock ; 
and  3,  Blackbird.  Dark  blues,  1,  Argus ;  2,  Baron  Von  Tuyll ; 
3,  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar ;  4,  Laurens  Eoster ;  and  5,  William  I. 
Next  is  porcelain  blue,  a  very  rich  class  of  the  richest  substance 
in  the  flowers — 1,  Orondates  ;  2,  Bloxherg  ;  3,  Couronne  de 
Celle  ;  4,  Grand  Lilas  ;   5,  Van  Speyk  ;  and  6,  Regulus. 

Sow  the  pure  whites  fall  in — 1,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop  of 
course  (any  madame  of  such  purity,  and  with  a  hoop  too,  could 
not  be  kept  out  of  the  first  rank) ;  2,  Mont  Blanc  ;  3,  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and  4,  Alba  Maxima.  Then  mauve— 1,  Prince 
of  V  ales  :  2,  Madame  Haydn  ;  3,  Houneur  d'Overeen.  Then 
yellow — 1,  Ida  ;  2,  Victor  Hugo  ;  and  Aurora,  red  and  yellow 
veined. 

Among  the  newest  Hyacinths  in  which  Mr.  Cutbush  took 
the  lead  I  noted  Reine  des  Hyacinths  as  a  deeper  red  than  Lina  ; 
Pelissier,  also  a  good  red;  and  Due  de  Maiakoff,  quite  a  new 
colour,  in  shades  of  red  and  yellow. 

Then,  a  large  collection  of  Persieum  Cyclamens  from  the 
Wellington  Road  Nursery  ;  another  very  interesting  collection 
of  distinct  kinds  of  Primula  sinensis,  including  ficifolia,  the 
Fern-like-leaf  kind,  both  white  and  red.  Other  collections  of 
the  same  from  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Dobson  &  Son,  and  Bull,  of 
Chelsea.  Some  Primulas,  also,  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
and  most  curious  green  sported  Primulas  from  the  Ml  -■-. 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  every  petal  of  these  and  all  the  stamens 
were  incipient  plants ;  and  they  had  a  hen-and-chieken  Cineraria 
going  to  sport  for  something.  By  these  were  the  only  set  of 
iloristB'  Cinerarias  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  which  George  Eyles,  a 
deep  crimson  self,  and  Mrs.  Harry,  a  deep  purple  edge,' and  a 
large  white  eye,  were  my  favourites. 

The  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Norwood,  had  a  large  collection  of 
their  strain  of  Cinerarias  right  opposite,  of  which  Blue  Bonnet 
was  the  first  a  lady  would  fancy  ;  then  Princess  Alice,  a  lively 
flower ;  Prince  Alfred  and  Defiance  being  the  next  best. 

The  only  new  Geranium  there  was  Flower  of  Spring,  from 
Mr.  Turner,  side  by  side  with  a  good  sample  of  Madame 
Furtado  Rose,  and  another  darker  one,  too  soon  in  the  season 
to  judge.  There  were  myriads  of  fine-leaved  and  variegated 
plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  Bull,  and  Parker,  the 
prettiest  of  them  all  being  the  elegant  Cyperus  alternifolius 
variegatus.  Here  was  a  very  old  plant  one  seldom  sees,  from 
General  Fox's  garden,  the  old  Maric-a  striata,  also  called  Ins 
sinensis,  and  an  excellent  cross  Rhododendron  from  Edgworthii 
by  ciliatum,  in  which  the  habit  of  eiliatum  seems  stamped  on 
the  other,  while  the  larger  bloom  and  the  scent  are  retained. 
Another  of  them,  a  cross  of  Edgworthii  by  Gibsonii,  has  not 
resulted  in  giving  the  closer  habit  of  Nillgherry  to  the  Sikkim 
plant,  but  the  flower  is  grand.  Mr.  Staudish  sent  a  Skimmia 
which,  if  it  will  havered  leaves  like  japonica,  would  be  a  good 
thing  ;  and  up  and  down  on  that  centre  stand  were  some  nice 
Roses  from  Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham 
Common. 

eies  of  Phyllagathis  was  one  of  the  best  fine  broad- 
leaved  plants  there.  It  was  from  the  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  and  Acacia 
erioearpa  was  one  of  the  best  of  them  there  from  tiie  se.me  Brm 
— a  dense-growing,  very  small-leaved  Aeaeia,  one  mass  of  bloom. 

All  round  the  walls  were  the  nursery  collections,  and  chiefly 
such  as  various  Epacrises,  Eriostemons,  Acacias,  Eoronias, 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  and  Ericas  ;  and  there  was 
one  collection  of  excellently  forced  spring-flowering  plants  from 
the  Messrs.  Eraser,  beginning  with  a  snowball  Guelder  Rose, 
about  the  size  of  a  show  Pelargonium,  and  as  well  bloomed  as 
you  ever  saw  it  in  May  out  of  doors.  Geranium  Reine  Hortense, 
a  forcing  kind  I  never  saw  before;  Persian  Lilac  ;  Philadelphus 
coronarius,  the  old  Syringa  of  the  ancient  shrubberies,  and  none 
better;  the  Goubault  Tea  Rose,  Dielytras,  Deutzia,  Asaleaa, 
Sedum  palustre,  and  something-  else  I  lost  between  two  mag- 
nificent crinolines.  Of  Hippeasters  leaded  Amaryllises  by  the 
Society,  who  ought  to  know  that  t!  ey  are  no  such  things,  but 


coarse  as  corduroy  against  satin  as  compared  with  the  race  of  the 

a,  the   type   of   the  true  Amaryllis),'  the  best  were 

from  Mr.  Parker,  and  he  had  one  very  superior  kind   by  itself; 

the  only  real  improvement  I  have  seen  in  Hippeasters  since  1840. 

Hippeasters,  by  the  way,  are  far  more  useful  in  private  families 
than  Amaryllises,  and  no  race  of  bulbs  are  more  easy  to  manage 
and  to  have  in  bloom  nine  months  of  the  year,  if  one  had  a  good 
assortment  of  them,  which  no  one  near  London  seems  to  have, 
as  you  never  see  more  of  them  in  London  than  the  Aulicum  ancl 
Jobsonii  breeds,  and  all  the  breed  of  Aulicum  is  very  coarse. 
There  is  a  very  good  Hippeaster  to  breed  from  now  at  Chiswick 
garden,  sent  by  the  collector  from  the  north  of  Rio,  the 
Amaryllis,  he  calls  it,  with  the  white  stripe  in  the  leaf — that  is  the 
true  Hippeastrum  reticulatum,  the  Amaryllis  striatifolinm,  of 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  21 13,  and  those  Fellows  who  r.remfond  of 
j  by  ballot  ought  to  look  after  it,  to  smooth  down  and 
to  give  some  sort  of  shape  to  the  Ragged  Jacks  of  the  platype- 
talam  variety  of  Aulicum,  from  which  most  of  the  London 
Amaryllises  are  descended. 

Talking  of  shape,  the  best-shaped  Camellia  there  was  named 
Sarah  Frost,  and  sent  from  Mr.  Standish,  a  godsend  to  our 
florists,  for  which  I  saw  a  first-prize  ticket  given  as  I  was  getting 
off  from  the  Corbularias  within  ;  and  there  was  another  prizj 
ticket  to  him  for  more  Camellias,  but  I  could  not  see  the  names. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  the  Versailles  Nursery,  had  a  noble  match  pair 
of  tall  Cameliias  as  you  entered  the  door,  one  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate,  was  the 
only  gardener  who  ventured  out  with  superior  specimens,  and 
he  was  very  successful  there  and  in  bulbs,  well  nigh  knocking 
the  big  growers  of  them  the  one  against  the  other. 

The  Duchesse  de  Berri  Camellia,  a  pure  white,  seems  to  be 
nearly  as  good  as  the  old  white  and  Ftmbriata,  two  Camellias 
which  have  never  yet  been  beaten,  but  that  Duchesse  has  some- 
thing that  way  in  her  eye. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Paradise  Nursery,  set  up  two  large 
Vanda  suavis,  a  match  pair,  one  on  each  side  of  a  big  Cyono- 
phyllnm  magnificum,  the  three  best  sets  for  effect  there ;  and  in 
front  of  them  were  a  host  of  most  valuable  plants,  one  of  them 
Sphserostema  marmorata  growing  exactly  as  Beaumontia 
grandillora  ought  to  be  seen  when  intending  it  to  bloom  ;  and 
several  Orchids,  Amaryllises  so  called,  and  a  huge  lump  of  Sar- 
racenia  purpurea. 

There  was  a  fine  new  La-lia  from  R.  Warner,  Esq.,  the  lip  in 
the  way  of  purpurata,  the  sepals  spreading  wide  with  a  peculiar 
tint  of  light  cinnamon  colour,  and  that  colour  dotted  over  par- 
tially like  a  thrush's  egg. 

A  vast  lot  of  early  Tulips  from  Mr.  Cutbush,  and  Mr.  Young 
his  rival,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  from 
the  former  made  the  farthest  front  of  the  room  as  gay  as  the 
Hyacinths  certainly  did  that  on  entering  the  end  door. 

The  box  of  Cut  Roses  from  Mr.  Paul  was  really  prime  stuff 
;  but  Mrs.  James  Stoddard  defeated  him  and  all  our 
florists  as  completely  as  she  overcame  your  humble  servant  with 
her  French  paper  Dahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  must  have 
a  leaf  out  of  her  book  if  we  expect  Roses  ever  to  be  circles  or 
half-balls.  And  were  it  not  for  the  ungallant  manner  Mr.  Eyl-^s 
went  about  his  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  -Mrs.  Conway,  of  Earl's 
Court,  Brompton,  would  have  put  our  gardeners  to  shame  with 
her  first-prize  collection  of  them.  Let  Mrs.  Conway  but  get  one 
leaf  out  of  Mr.  Eyles'  book  on  these  Lilies,  and  she  is  booked 
herself  for  life  in  the  books  of  all  the  best  ladies  of  Brompton 
who  could  then  almost  add  them  to  their  bonnet  ornaments — 
and  why  not  ? 

A  lot  of  young  Fuchsias  from  Messrs.  Carter,  were  said  to  be 
double,  and  all  the  leaves,  in  summer,  to  be  tricolor  in  the  way 
of  the  Amaranths,  the  colours  at  present  indicating  that 
character.  '  D.  Beatox. 

Again  we  florists  must  claim,  I  think,  a  victory,  for  surely  we 
contributed  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  portion  of  this 
day's  Exhibition.  What  would  it  have  been  without  the 
Camellias  and  Hyacinths  ?  And  who  would  have  cared  for  the 
Eriostemons,  &c.,rf  they  had  not  these  to  fall  back  upon? 

Camellias,  I  must  honestly  say,  disappointed  me.  It  was 
evidently  a  mistake  to  exclude  nurserymen.  But  what  were 
private  growers  about  ?  Surely  one  would  think  there  were 
some  plants  to  be  found  !  and  it  withal  strikes  us  that  it  would 
be  well  to  offer  prizes  for  cut  blooms  in  boxes,  as  for  Dahlias, 
&c,  as  we  should  then  have  a  better  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  sorts. 
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Unquestionably  the  finest  Camellia  there,  in  shape,  was  Sarah 
Frost,  an  American  variety,  sent  by  Mr.  Staudisli.  It  was  ab- 
solute perfection,  laid  out  most  regularly,  and  a  delicate  rose 
colour  with  white  stripes.  Duchesse  de  Berri,  too,  was  another 
exquisite  in  shape,  and  a  beautiful  clear  white.  Then  there  was 
Mresta  Rosea,  very  fine ;  and  Montaroni,  a  large  and  good  white. 
These  all  were  fine  plants,  sent  by  Mr.  Standish.  Queen  of 
Beauties,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  striped  Camellia  out,  and  has 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull,  from  Belgium. 

Amongst  Hyacinths  there  were  several  flowers  of  considerable 
novelty,  but  we  look  for  an  improvement  in  this  flower.  We 
want  large  and  better  shaped  bells,  as  well  as  finer  trusses.  A 
new  kind  in  Sir.  Cutbush's  six  seems  likely  to  be  the  parent  of 
a  different  strain.  It  had  very  large  and  waxy  bells,  and  was 
semi-double,  but  there  was  a  novel  appearance  about  it  that 
augured  an  advance.  Due  de  Malakoff  was  a  very  fine  nankeen 
flower  with  crimson  stripes,  very  remarkable  in  appearance  and 
attractive.  Macaulay,  was  a  fine  striped  red ;  and  Queen  of 
Hyacinths,  a  very  bright  red.  Paix  de  1' -Europe  and  Pelissier, 
were  also  very  good.  Amongst  the  older  kinds,  Argus,  blue, 
with  white  eye,  is  striking  and  good.  Madame  Hodges,  Prince 
Albert,  Grand  Mas,  Charles  Dickens  (blue),  Grandeur  a  Mer- 
veille  were  all  excellent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  "  chiel  "  I  saw 
there  will  tell  us  what  he  thinks  about  them  as  to  their  decorative 
properties. 

We  must  not  omit  the  three  tidy  little  plants  of  Madame 
Eurtado  Rose,  sent  by  Mr.  Turner,  which  fully  sustained  its 
character  as  a  fine  Rose.  There  was  a  plant,  too,  of  one  of  the 
new  candidates  for  public  favour,  sent  by  Mr.  Turner,  but  so 
high  up  that  I  could  not  sea  it  very  well,  but  it  seemed  a  very 
bright-coloured  flower,  well  cupped  ;  if  so,  it  will  be  an  improve- 
ment. It  was  named  Francois  Lacharme.  It  was  just  a  little 
foretaste  of  what  we  are  anxiously  looking  out  for. 

Cinerarias  were  not  sufficiently  forward  for  this  Show,  nor  did 
we  see  anything  of  very  great  promise  amongst  them. — D.,  Deal. 


PRIZE   LIST. 

Eighteen  Pots  of  HYACINTHS,  twelve  distinct  kinds  (Open). 
First,  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nursei  its.     Second,  W.  Paul,  Cheshunt 
Nurseries,   Waltham   Cross.      Third,   C.  Grimbly,  Albion  Nursery,  Scoke 
Newington. 

Twelve  Pots  of  HYACINTHS,  distinct  kinds  (Prize  offered  hy  Mr.  James 

Cutbush — Amateurs). 

Prize,  W.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  West  Hill  House,  Highgate. 

Six  Pots  of  HYACINTHS,  distinct  kinds  {Amateurs). 
First,  W.  Young,  gardener  to  P..  Barclay,  Esq.,  West  H  11  House,  Highgate. 
Second,   A.   Carr,   gardener  to  B.   Noakes.    Esq.,   North    Hill,   Highgate. 
Third,  T.  Todman,  gardener  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common. 
Six  Pots  of  HYACINTHS,  new  distinct  kinds  (Open). 
First,  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries.    Second,  W.  Young,  gar. 
dener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate.    Third,  W.  Paul,  Cheshunt  Nurseries 
Waltham  Cross. 

Twenty-four  Pots  of  TULIPS,  three  bulbs  in  a  pot,  six  kinds  (Xurseri/men'1. 
Prize,  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries. 

Eighteen  Pots  of  TULIPS,  three  bulbs  rh  a  pots,  four  kinds  (.Amateurs). 
Prize,  W.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate. 
Twelve  Pots  of  TULIPS,  three  bulbs  in  a  pot,  three  kinds  (Amateurs). 
Prize,  W.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate. 

Six  Plants,  CAMELLIAS,  disthr.t  kinds  {Amateurs). 
No  competition. 

Fonr  Plants,  CAMELLIAS,  distinct  kinds  (Amateurs). 
No  competition. 

Single  Plant  of  CAMELLIA  (Opm). 
First,  J.  Standish,  Royal  Nursery,  Bagshot.     Second,  J.  Suiter,  Versailles 
Nursery,  Hammersmith.    Third,  A.  Henderson   &  Co.,  Pine  Apple    Place, 
Edgware  Road. 

Nine  Pots  of  LILIES  of  the  VALLEY  (Open). 
Prize,  Mrs.  Mary  Conway,  Earl's  Court  Nursery,  Old  Brompton. 

Six  Pots  of  Stove  AMARYLLIS,  three  kinds  at  least  (Open). 
First,  W.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting.    Second,  W.  Lakeman,  Grove 
Gardens,  Hendon. 

Six  Pots  of  any  kind  of  PRIMULA  (Open). 
First,  T.  Todman,  gardener    to  R.  Hudson,   Esq.,   Clapham    Common. 
Second,  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  Woodland's  Nursery,  Isleworth,      Third, 
AY.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries. 

Twelve  Forced  GERANIUMS  (Open). 
No  competition. 

Twelve  Pots,  SPRING  PLANTS  in  flower,  not  forced  (Open). 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch   &  Son,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea  and  Exeter. 
Second,  J.  <fc  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries,  Leyton,  Essex.    Third, 
A.  Henderson,  Pine  Apple  Place,  Edgware  Rood. 


Twelve  PLANTS  in  flower,  forced. 
l'ii'.r,  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Ko.id  Nurseries,  Leyton,  Essex.    Second, 
W.  Young,    gardener  to    R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate.      Third,  W.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries. 

Prizes,  as  under,  wero  awarded  to  the  following  miscellaneous 
plants  and  (lowers  : — 

First,  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  for  collection  of  50  vars.  of  Hyacinths.  Equal 
ditto,  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  lor  collection  of  Hyacinths  ami  Tulips ;  W.  Paul, 
for  collection  of  100  Hyacinths.  Second,  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  for  collection 
of  35  vars.  of  Narcissus.  Equal  ditto,  J.  Standish,  for  collection  of  5  Camel- 
lias; W.  Bull,  for  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants;  T.  Todman,  for  col- 
lection of  6  Roses.  Third,  W.  Paul,  two  boxes  of  cut  Roses.  Equal  ditto, 
B.  S.  Williams,  for  collection  of  13  miscellaneous  plants ;  Rev.  F.  Beadon, 
North  Stoneham  Rectory,  near  Southampton,  for  three  boxes  of  cut  Camel- 
lias, grown  in  the  open  air.  Fourth,  Paul  &  Son,  for  a  box  of  cut  Roses. 
Equal  ditto,  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  for  collection  of  new  and  rave  plants. 
Extra  ditto,  J.  Salter,  for  two  pots  of  variegated  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 


THE     ADVANTAGES    AND     DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES  OF  THE  MANETTI  STOCK. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  question,  Which  is  the  best  stock, 
Maneiti,  or  the  Briar  ?  Much  depends  upon  circumstances.  I 
should  fancy  that  the  Briar  2  feet  high  would  be  the  most 
"convenient"  for  thoroughbred  Rose  lands,  because  Manetti 
Roses  would  generally  grow  up  into  pole  Roses,  which  might  be 
"inconvenient." 

My  Aeidalies  are  between  i)  feet  and  10  feet  high,  and  Paul's 
Victoria,  apparently  dead  at  the  spring  of  the  year,  is  now 
between  7  feet  and  8  feet  high.  The  great  advantage  of  Manetti 
Roses  is,  that  they  will  do  "  wonders,"  where  the  Briar  Roses 
will  do  nothing,  even  with  the  best  attention  and  highest  cul- 
tivation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  Roses  here  which  do  well  on  a 
Briar,  do  badly  on  Manetti,  and  vice  versa.  However,  I  never 
knew  one  grow  badly  on  Manetti  that  was  of  free  growth  and 
good  constitution.  Moreover,  some  (as  the  White  Bath)  which 
are  tender,  but  of  free  growth,  do  well  on  Manetti,  and  better 
than  they  do  on  a  Briar.  Others,  like  Maroc,  which  are  of  free 
growth  ou  a  Briar,  do  badly  on  Manetti. 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  of  the  Manetti  Rose  failures  have 
occurred  from  placing  unsuitable  Roses  on  the  stock.  Suitability 
is  the  very  soul  of  Rose  prosperity.  Each  Rose,  each  soil,  each 
season,  is  a  law  to  itself.  The  Manetti  stock  sends  up  so  much 
sap,  that  it  requires  a  free  growler  to  carry  it  off.  Some  spoil 
their  Manetti  Roses  by  cutting  them  and  treating  them  as  if  they 
;  were  Briar  Roses,  from  which  they  differ  in  many  particulars. 
I  First.  You  cannot  cut  (for  show  purposes  especially)  a  Briar 
Rose  too  bard,  and  you  cannot  cut  a  Manetti  Rose  too  lightly  ; 
in  fact,  like  a  Hybrid  Bourbon  or  Hybrid  China,  or  strong- 
growing  wall  Noisette,  merely  taking  off  the  tops,  thinning  out 
useless  wood,  and  cutting  the  side  wood  in  to  a  good  eye  are  all 
that  it  requires. 

Secondly.  Briar  Roses  should,  on  an  average  of  years,  be  out 
according  to  circumstances,  about  the  loth  of  March,  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  south,  or  south-west.  A  Manetti  Rose  you  may 
thin  out  after  Christmas  at  the  base,  and  you  need  not  cut  the 
tree  in  the  main  till  after  the  whole  of  its  flower-buds  are  formed. 
You  will  then  see  what,  and  where,  to  cut. 

Thirdly.  You  can  scarcely  plant  a  Briar  Rose  (it  should 
always  be  mulched  unless  your  ground  is  "unctuous,"  and  able 
to  supply  the  roots  with  moisture  by  capillary  attraction)  too 
shallow ;  and  you  cannot  plant  a  properly-propagated  Manetti 
Rose  too  deep — i.e.,  over  the  collar  of  the  bud.  The  Manetti 
stock  should  never  be  exposed,  as  the  sun  stews  the  juice  out  of 
it,  and  it  "  rliynocerat.es  "  or  becomes  as  dry  as  a  walking-stick  : 
hence  it  will  not  do  for  standards. 

Fourthly.  A  Briar  Rose  makes  roots  slowly  and  sparsely  ;    a 
Manetti  stock  makes  them  quickly  and   abundantly,  and   travels 
i  fast   for   food.     The   former   is,   therefore,   more   impatient   of 
drought  than  the  latter. 

Fifthly.  A  Briar  Rose  should  be  manured  in  the  winter,  but 
a  Manetti  Rose  needs  not  to  be  manured  much  till  after  you  see 
what  crop  it  is  about  to  bear.  As  manure  runs  quickly  out  of 
my  inferior  grounds,  I  manure  at  all  times  ;  and  no  man  does,  or 
can,  manure  more  highly. 

These  are  some,  and  perhaps  only  some,  of  the  points  of  dif- 
ference. 

Let  me  now,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  point  out  some  of 
the  advantages  of  Manetti  Roses,  properly  propagated,  properly 
planted,  properly  cut,  and  properly  attended  to  at  all  times. 

Firstly.  For  pot  purposes  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it.     How 
I  do  men  get  their  "novelties  ?" 
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Secondly,  Manetti  Roses  when  sick — yea,  very  sick — maybe 
taken  up  and  restruck  and  recovered.  I  never  knew  a  sick  Briar 
Rose  ever  thoroughly  recover. 

Thirdly.  A  Manetti  Rose  is  more  easily  defended  in  hyper- 
borean winters  ;  and,  even  if  it  is  killed  to  an  inch  from  the 
point  of  union,  it  may  become  a  mighty  tree  the  same  year.  In 
the  spring  of  18G1  I  did  not  know  but  all  my  Duchesses  of 
Orleans  were  dead,  but  they  became  noble  plants,  and  were 
iaden  with  abundant,  continuous,  and  large  first-class  flowers, 
and  they  are  now  in  good  condition. 

Fourthly.  In  able  hands  (I  include  a  pennyworth  of  brains\ 
Manetti  Roses  will  do  well  in  ali  lands,  and  in  lands  where  it 
would  be  useless  to  plant  a  Briar  H.P. 

Fifthly.  It  is  an  earlier,  later,  more  continuous,  hardie.',  and 
more  productive  stock  than  the  Biiar  in  inferior  lands. 

Sixthly.  The  blooms  come  to  perfection  quicker,  and  arc 
larger  (here  at  least)  than  the  same  Rose  would  be  on  a  Briar, 
planted  by  the  side  of  the  Manetti  Rose.  The  blooms  also  are 
of  a  finer  colour,  and  the  petals  more  substantial.  These  tilings 
are  no  more  than  the  natural  issue  of  a  stock  so  redundant  in 
succour,  and  so  quick  to  root. 

Seventhly.  The  Manetti  Roses,  if  planted  over  the  collar  of 
the  bud,  will  probably  become  Roses  also  on  their  own  roots  ;  and 
if  you,  in  due  time,  heal  up  1  inches  over  the  low  er  shoots  they 
will  also  become  Roses  on  their  roots.  I  have  taken  off  several 
of  these  from  La  Yille  de  St.  Denis  and  others.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  great  body  of  my  Manetti  Roses  are  double- 
rooted. 

Eighthly.  You  may,  with  care,  transplant  them  in  your 
garden  in  August  or  September  without  detriment.  The  re- 
moval in  gloomy  weather  stops  the  redundancy  of  sap,  the  tree 
takes  again  in  a  trice,  and  ripens  its  wood  all  the  better.  I  have 
over  a  thousand  Manetti  Roses,  and  three  years  following  I  find 
that  those  which  I  bought  of  Mr.  Gill,  of  Bland  ford,  were  planted 
the  10th  of  October.  No  Roses  have  ever  done  better.  None 
can  look  better  than  they  do  at  this  moment.  You  may  also 
plant,  them  in  spring  with  success  weeks  after  you  would  dare  to 
plant  a  Briar  Rose. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  Manetti  Roses.  It 
is  remarkable  what  a  mess  propagators  and  cultivators  have 
made  of  it  between  them.  The  propagators  budding  it  too  high, 
and  the  cultivators  misunderstanding  it  at  all  points.  I  did  the 
same  once  :  my  plants  lasted  "  two  years."  They  came  to 
Blandford  from  Mr.  Francis.  Nobler  plants  I  never  saw.  I 
have  the  same  Roses  that  I  "murdered"  in  hundreds,  some  of 
them  5  feet  and  6  feet  high,  and  a  mass  of  efflorescence  in  the 
season,  their  stiff  stalks  being  dragged  down  to  the  ground  with 
the  weight  of  flowers.  Among  the  victims  I  remember  were 
Geant  des  Batailles,  General  Jacqueminot,  Baronne  Prevost, 
and  Jules  Margottin.  Come  and  see  them  next  summer  about 
the  16th  of  June,  and  you  will  go  home  and  buy  a  thousand, 
and  I  hope  an  equal  quantity  of  "  common  sense." 

I  may  add,  that  I  bought  some  admirable  Manetti  plants  of 
Mr.  Rivers,  especially  Madame  Louise  Carique,  the  finest-habited 
new  Rose  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  has  come  out  since 
Cambaceres  appeared.  Had  Manetti  Roses  always  been  budded 
as  Mr.  Rivers'  and  Mr.  Gill's  are  budded  (close  upon  the  roots), 
this  noble  stock,  so  valuable  in  every  respect,  would  never  have 
wanted  a  defender,  for,  before  the  cultivator  could  have  spoiled 
it,  the  Rose  would  probably  have  been  established  on  its  own 
roots,  and  out  of  harm's  way. 

I  do  not  impugn  for  a  moment  either  the  motives  or  the  ex- 
perience of  the  opponents  of  Roses  on  the  stock  of  Signor 
Manetti.  It  is  but  candid  and  truthful  to  say,  that,  except 
nurserymen  and  myself,  I  never  met  a  person  who  did  not 
suspect  it  to  be  a  failure,  or  say  that  they  disliked  it.  And  yet 
these  very  men  come  and  look  at  a  patch  of  425  Roses  here  in  a 
place  that  was  a  "wild  duck"  pond,  and  say,  that  they  never 
saw  such  a  floral  sight  in  their  life. 

I  have  said  the  stock  is  early.  Las-  year  it  gave  me  twenty-four 
winners  on  the  13th  of  June  at  Dorchester.  Usually  they  begin 
about  the  6th  of  June,  and  never  stop  one  moment  till  frost  and 
snow  cut  them  off.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  take  6ome  to  Ken- 
sington, June  11th.  I  count  upon  sixty  blooms  of  Solfaterre 
(own  roots),  and  twenty-four  trebles,  or,  at  least,  twenty-four 
singles  ;  but,  of  course,  without  an  early  spring  this  cannot  be 
done.  I  have  rubbed  out  "impossible"  from  my  dictionary, 
and,  at  any  rite,  as  the  boy  said  of  the  "fiddle,"  "I  will  have 
a  try." 

In  conclusion,  a  West   Indian  summer,  or  a  cold  wet  one, 


makes  no  difference  here  to  Roses  on  the  stock  of  Signor  Manetti. 
For  the  last  four  years  they  have  astonished  me  and  every 
visitor.  I  have  found  what  Mr.  Rivers  has  said  of  Manetti  to 
be  true  to  a  letter.  Cut  out  the  eyes  from  the  stock  and  do  not 
cut  the  plant  hard,  and  you  will  not  be  pestered,  as  you  are 
with  Briar  Roses,  by  suckers.  I  rarely  ever  see  a  Manetti 
sucker  here.  I  never  saw  above  one  or  two  in  my  life  from  the 
roots,  and  very  few  from  the  stock. — W.  F.  RadCLYTFE, 
Rusliton. 


HAEDY  HERBACEOUS  PEEENNIALS. 

(Cuutinued  from  page  173.) 
July.  Slue,  Purple. 

Red,  Scarlet,  Crimson.  Campanula  aggregata,  2  ft. 

C.  macrantha,  3  ft. 
Delphinium  Wheeleri,  3  ft. 
Dracocennalum  sibiricum,  1  ft. 
Gentiana  septemfida,  1  ft. 
Statice  elata,  1  ft. 
S.  Thouinii,  1  ft. 

Sfftember. 
Reel,  Scarlet,  C, 
Aster  XoravAnglia?  rubra,  G  ft. 
Aster  linifolius,  2  ft.  A.,  bellidiflorus  3  ft 

Campanula  pereuafolia  alba,  3  ft.  Lobelia  carainahs,  3  ft.  )      rt.quire 

C.  persicifolia  alba  ft.ne  pleno,  3  ft.        L.  fulgens.  3  ft  -   .ll.0,^clion 

Epilobium  angnstifcUum  altram,  4  ft.    L  splendens,  3  ft.  )    '  '<«-««n>- 

Galega  orientalis  alba,  2  ft.  White. 

Liluim  nlartagon  alba  florepleno,  3  ft.     .    .        ,.        -  ,. 
Linum  monogvnum,  2  ft.  As'er  aIbl1?!  3  ff-    . 

Micella  nuda.  3  .n.  A-  brasarabicos,  3  ft. 

Pyrethrum  album  plenum,  2  ft.  *-  Clliatus.  3  "■ 

Spiraa  barbata,  4  ft.  A-  cony*oides,  1  ft. 

S.  filipendula  plena,  1}  ft.  A-  Insp.dus,  1  ft. 

irginica,  5  ft. 

YeUow,  Orange. 
Solidago  altissima.  4  ft. 
S.  serapervirens,  5  ft. 
S.  viminea,  3  ft. 
S.  virgata,  2  tt. 

Blue,  Purple. 
Aster  elegans,  2  ft. 
A.  canescens,  2  ft. 
A.  noribunuus,  1  it. 
A.  toliolosus,  3  ft. 
A.  tardifloru-,  2  ft. 
Liatiis  elegans,  4  ft. 
L.  pnmLla,  1  ft. 
L.  spicata,  1  ft. 
Linaria  purpurea,  1  tt. 
Lobelia  glandulosa,  2  ft. 
L.  polyphyla,  4  ft. 
L.  syphilitica,  2  ft. 

Octobek. 
Sed,  Searlet,  Qri 
Aster  prnealtus,  6  ft. 
A.  tenuifolius,  5  ft. 
Colcbicum  autumnale  rubruni,  6  ;n. 
C.  autumnale  rubruni  fl.  plcr.o,  6  in. 
Cyclamen  europa?uai,  6  in. 

White. 
Aster  diffusus,  2  ft. 
A.  eminens,  2  It. 
A.  longilollus,  3  ft. 
A.  radnla,  2  ft. 

Tellou  . 
Chrysoconia  linosyris,  24  it. 
Solidago  recu.-vata,  2  ft. 
S.  speeiosa,  4  ft. 
S.  tenuifolki,  2  it. 

Blue. 
Aster  blandus.  2  ft. 
A.  concolor,  1  r. 
A.  coridifolins.  1  ft. 
A.  iraniinifolius,  2  tt. 
A.  stiictus,  2  ft. 
Crocus  autunmalis,  4  in. 
Xuvi  vr.Efc. 

White. 
Aster  laxus,  2  ft. 

Yellow, 
Bidtns  procera,  G  ft. 

Blue. 
Aster  grandiflorus,  2  ft. 
A.  patens,  2  ft. 

The  list  we  have  published  is  enough  for  a  largo  plot  of  the 
garden  ;  but  of  course  the  owner  may  reduce  the  number,  or 
even  increase  it  at  pleasure.     It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 


Lilium  mavtagon,  3  ft. 
JIalva  Morenii,  4  ft. 
Pyrethrum,  The  Duchess,  4  ft. 
Spie/elia  marilandiea,  1  ft. 
Stachys  speeiosa,  4  ft. 

White. 


Yellow,  Orange. 
Achillea  tomentosa,  G  in. 
Aletris  aurea,  6  in. 
Centaurea  macroeephalLi,  3  ft. 
Coreopsis  tenuifolia,  H  rt. 
Coronilla  coronata,  2  it. 
Inula  calyeina,  1  '.  ft. 
Iris  ciu.asica,  «  in. 
I.  elegans,  2  ft. 
Lilium  aurantium,  3  ft. 
L.  ligrinum,  4  ft. 
Lupinus  califomicus,  2  ft. 
Lysimachia  affinis,  1  ft. 
Narthecium  aniericanuro,  4  in. 
GEnothara  prostrata,  6  in. 
Potentilla  insignis,  2  ft. 
P.  reptans  flore  plena,  3  in. 
r.inlbeckia  fulgila.  3  ft. 
Solidago  minima,  6  in. 

August. 

Bed,  Scarlet,  Crimson. 
Betonica  serotina,  I5  ft. 
Clielone  Lyoni,  3  ft. 
C.  speeiosa,  4  ft. 
Oxytrapis  leptophylla,  G  in. 
Phlox  disticha,  a  ft. 
1*.  glaberrima,  3  ft. 
P.  pyramidalis,  J  ft. 

While. 
Clematis  hybrida,  3  ft. 
Dianfehus  superbus,  2  ft 
Hemerocallis  japonica,  1  ft. 
Phhix  paniculata  alba,  3  ft. 
P.  Sickmanni,  2  ft. 
P.  suaveolens,  1  ft. 
Silene  pilosa,  1  ft. 
Spines  Humboldtii,  4  ft. 
Veronica  longifolia  alba,  3  ft. 

Yellow. 

Bupthalmum  cordifoliuni,  1  ft. 

B.  auiiealatum,  5  ft. 
Coreopsis  grandiflara,  3  ft. 

C.  veiticillata,  3  it. 
Inula  glandalosa,  2  ft. 
Potentilla  crocea,  6  in. 

P.  fruticosa  temiiloba,  1£  ft. 
l'.udbeckia  columnaiis,  3" ft. 
R.  Xewmann',  2  tt. 
Solidago  alpestris,  1J  ft. 
S.  canadensis,  3  ft. 
S.  fragrans  3  ft. 
&  gigantea,  <;  ft. 
S.  serotina,  5  ft. 
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have  a  stock  of  each  species  in  a  reserve  garden,  for  the  purpose 
of  either  changing  the  plants  or  adding  to  them  when  it  may  be 
thought  advisable.  The  point  to  attend  to  in  planting  is  to 
distribute  the  species  so  that  the  times  of  blooming  may  be 
spread  over  the  whole  border  or  borders  ;  then,  in  viewing  them 
the  eye  would  always  perceive  in  as  moderate  a  space  as  possible 
one,  two,  or  more  plants  in  flower.  In  order  to  afford  a  guide 
or  example  how  to  manage  the  planting,  I  have  selected  from 
the  list  as  many  plants  as  would  furnish  a  border  36  feet  long. 
The  example  might,  of  course,  be  repeated  to  any  length.  The 
front  row  at  a  foot  apart  would  hold  thirty-six  plants  ;  the  next, 
at  1J  foot  distance,  twenty-four  plants  ;  and  the  other  two,  at 
3  feet  apart,  twelve  plant9  in  each :  thus  it  will  be  understood 
that  eighty-four  kinds  would  furnish  a  border  30  feet  in  length. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  used  scarcely  any  of  the 
large  family  of  Phloxes  or  Iris,  and  several  others — in  fact, 
many  of  these  richly  deserve  a  border  to  themselves.  If  thought 
desirable,  the  front  row  might  have  a  batch  of  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops  between  each  of  the  permanent  plants  with  a  good 
effect  in  early  spring. 

I  trust  this  attempt  at  classing  in  colours,  heights,  and  the 
times  of  flowering  of  herbaceous  plants  will  be  received  with  due 
allowance.  No  doubt  it  might  be  greatly  improved,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  our  old-fashioned  flowers  once  more  have  a  pro- 
minent place  in  our  gardens. 

First  Row,  3  inches  to  9  inches  in  height ;  36  plants  1  foot 
apart. 

Ajuga  pyramidalis,  Blue,  May.  Mitella  diphylla,  White,  April. 

Oenothera  pro-strata,  Yellow,  July.  Dianthus  alpinus,  Red,  June. 
Primula  flore  pleno,  White,  April.  Gentiana  ncaulis,  Blue,  May. 
Cyclamen  coum,  Red,  February.  Achillea  tomentosu,  Yellow,  July. 

Hepatica  (double  Blue),  Blue,  April.    Anemone  multifida,  White,  June. 
Lotus  corniculatus  fl.  pleno,  Y'ellow,    Colchicura  autumnale  rubrum,  Red, 

July.  October. 

Anemone  alpina,  White,  May.  Prunella  grandiflora,  Blue,  August. 

Hepatica  (double  Red),  Red,  April.       Thalictrum  alpinum,  Yellow,  June. 
Calandriniaspeciosa,  Blue,  June.  Ajuga  reptans  alba,  White,  April. 

Cheiranthus  Marshallii,  Yellow,  Slay.     Sednm  roseum,  Red,  June, 
r-pimedium  macranthum,  White,  Apl.     Gentiana  septemfida,  Bine,  August. 
Gnaphalium  dioicum.  Red,  May.  Caltha  palustris  plena,  Yellow,  May. 

Campanula  pumila.  Blue,  July.  Campanula  pumila  alba,  White,  July. 

Alyssum  saxatile,  Yellow,  May.  Silene  Schafftii,  Red,  April. 

Oenothera  taraxacifolia,  White,  July.  Crocusautumnalisca'rulea,  Blue, Oct. 
Phlox  verna,  Red,  April.  Convallaria  aurea,  Yellow,  May. 

Aubrietia  purpurea,  Blue,  May.  Cornus  suecica,  White,  March. 

Eranthis  hyemalis,  Yellow,  February.    Dentaria  bulbifera,  Red,  April. 

Second  Row,  li-  foot  to  2  feet ;  24  plants  li  foot  apart. 

Aquilegia  Skinneri,  Red,  May.  Aqnilegia  formosa,  Red.  June. 

Linum  monogynum,  White,  July.  Asphodelus  ramosus,  White,  May. 

Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  Yellow,  Aug.  Lupinus  califovnicus,  Yellow,  July. 

Campanula  speciosa,  Blue,  May.  Pulsatilla  verna,  Blue,  May. 

Geum  coccineum,  Red,  July.  Lychnis  fulgens,  Red,  July. 

Aster  laxus,  Wrhite,  November.  Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  White,  May 

Bupthalmum    salicifolium,    Yellow,  Coronilla  coronata,  Y'ellow,  July. 

August.  Aster  grandiflorus,  Blue,  September, 

delphinium  grandifloi'uro,  Bine,  June  Ononis  spinosa,  Red,  July. 

Dielytra  speetabilis,  Red,  May,  June.  Aster  eminens,  White,  October. 

Dianthus  superbus,  White,  August.  Trollius  americanus,  Yellow,  June. 

Coreopsis  tenuifolia.  Aster  concolor,  Blue,  October. 
Aster  stellata,  Sept. 

Thibd  Row,  3  feet ;  12  plants  3  feet  apart. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Blue,  July.  chelone  mexicana,  Red,  June. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Yellow,  Aug.  Delphinium  Ibrmosum,  July. 

Aster  longifolius,  White,  October.  Tritoma  media,  Yelljw,  October. 

Lilium  martagon  coccineum,  Scarlet,  Clematis  hybrida,  White,  August. 

July.  Papaver  pulcherrimum,  Red,  May. 

Liatris  odorata,  Blue,  September.  Aster  multinorus,  White,  Sept. 
Helianthus  grandiflorus,  Yellw,  July. 

Back  Eow,  4  feet  to  5  feet ;  12  plants  3  feet  apart. 

Chelone  barbata  coccinea,  Red,  July.  Lilium  tigrinum,  Yellow,  August, 

Lilium  candidum,  White,  June.  Delphinium  speciosum.  Blue,  July. 

Solidago  sempervirens,  Yellow,  Sept.  Aster  prceaUus,  Red,  October. 

Aconitum  Halleri,  Blue,  June.  Spiraea  barbata,  White,  July. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  rubra,  Red,  Sept.  Bidens  procera,  Yellow.  November. 

Epilobium     angustifolium     album,  Liatris  elegans,  Blue,  Sept. 

White,  July. 

T.  ArrLEBr. 


HYACINTH  AND  CAMELLIA  SHOW 

AT  TH.E  BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  GARDENS. 
I  AM  an  admirer  of  both  those  flowers,  and  I  am  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society  as  much  from  my  admiration  of  florists'  flowers  as 
from  anything  else ;  and  I  write  to  you,  therefore,  in  my  own 
name  and  in  the  name  of  hundreds  who  wished  to  see  the 
Hyacinths  and  Camellias  but  could  not  Bee  them,  to  protest 
against  the  exhibitions  being  held  in  such  a  small  room  as  was 
employed  on  the  19th.  Never  was  a  greater  want  of  judgment 
shown  than  on  that  occasion  ;  and  if  repeated,  joined  to  other 
circumstances,  it  will  justify  the  suspicion  that  the  old  influence 


still  predominates,  and  that  there  is  less  care  for  floriculture  than 
for  botany. — Hortulanus. 

[There  cannot  be  two  opinions  upon  the  fact  that  the  Council- 
room  employed  for  the  Show  was  far  too  small  for  the  purpose; 
and  we  will  not  defend  the  judgment  which  decided  that  such  a 
room  was  large  enough  for  such  an  Exhibition  in  the  height  of 
the  London  season.  Much  of  the  inconvenience  might  have  beea 
avoided,  had  the  turnstiles  been  placed  in  the  grand  entrance, 
and  the  north  door  of  the  Council-room  had  been  opened  for 
admission,  leaving  the  garden  front  for  the  exit.  We  are  glad, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  Show  was  not  displayed  in  the  con- 
servatory, for  that  is  now  an  exhibition  of  itself— the  semicircular 
baskets,  forming  a  beautiful  crenulatcd  border  round  the  interior, 
are  charmingly  furnished,  and  would  have  been  obscured  if  the 
Show  had  been  held  there. 

The  experience  of  the  19th  warns  the  Council  of  what  must  be 
done — a  part  of  the  arcade  must  be  glazed  and  otherwise  fitted 
up,  so  as  to  render  it  a  comfortable  and  sufficiently  extensive 
site  for  exhibitions  ;  but  with  the  glazed  ends  and  side  so  pro- 
vided with  doors  as  to  admit  of  very  ready  ingress  and  egrcs?. 
We  cannot  agree  with  you  that  there  is  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  to  encourage  botany  at  the  expense  of  flori- 
culture. This  Exhibition  was  itself  an  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
—Eds.  J.  oi?  H.] 


HYACINTHS. 


MESSRS.   W.    CUTBUSII   &   SON'S,   HIGHGATE. 

Messrs.  Cutbush's  Hyacinth  Show  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
London  which  all  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  flowers  ought 
to  visit.  This  spring  the  display  is  even  more  magnificent  than 
usual,  comprising  not  only  a  vast  collection  of  the  best  estab- 
lished sorts,  but  also  a  large  number  of  those  which  are  either 
quite  new  or  less  generally  known  than  their  merits  deserve. 

The  Exhibition  is  held'in  a  large  lean-to  house  resembling  the 
letter  L  in  shape,  and  covered  with  tiffany,  excluding  the  sun's 
raye,  but  admitting  an  abundance  of  light.  The  back  wall  of 
the  house  is  entirely  concealed  by  a  mass  of  flowering  plants — 
such  as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Heaths,  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias,  &c.  ;  then  comes  a  row  of  early  Tulips,  chiefly  yellow 
and  scarlet,  arranged  alternately,  but  varied  by  the  introduction 
here  and  there  of  other  colours  ;  whilst  the  base  of  the  stage  is 
occupied  by  Roses  in  bud,  and  Cyclamens,  the  whole  being 
edged  with  Mignonette,  which  communicates  a  delightful  fra- 
grance to  the  already  perfumed  air.  Hanging  at  intervals  from 
the  roof  are  wire  baskets  gay  with  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  giving 
the  whole  a  light  and  graceful  appearance,  aud  serving  to  relieve 
the  dense  mass  of  plants  with  which  the  stage  is  crowded. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  the  eye  encounters,  springing  as  it. 
were  out  of  a  quiet  mossy  carpet,  three  broad  ribbons  of  colour 
running  all  round  the  house,  the  effect  of  which  when  viewed 
from  the  farther  end  is  very  striking.  This  is  the  fjreat  feature 
of  the  Show,  all  the  rest  of  the  plants  being  merely  introduced 
to  heighten  the  general  effect. 

The  bloom  was  in  splendid  condition,  the  spikes  being  almost 
without  exception  large  and  well  clothed  with  bells,  and  the 
colours  well  developed. 

Among  the  Double  Reds,  conspicuous  for  size  and  colour  were 
the  new  sorts,  Koh-i-Noor,  with  quite  a  mass  of  bells,  and 
Susannah  Maria,  both  of  which  fully  justify  the  high  character 
that  they  have  been  reported  to  possess.  These  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  which  is  decidedly  the  finest  of  the  pale  reds,  and 
Noble  par  Merite,  are  evidently  the  best  of  their  class ;  Milton, 
with  large  deep  red  bells,  is  likewise  an  excellent  variety ; 
Regina  Victoria,  rosy  pink,  one  that  is  good  and  distinct. 

In  Double  Whites,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  with  its  large  and 
handsome  hells,  and  Prince  of  Waterloo,  here  as  elsewhere 
maintain  their  pre-eminence  as  the  best  and  purest  of  their 
colour  ;  the  former  variety  was,  however,  not  in  full  perfection. 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  a  new  kind,  has  large  and  very  curiously- 
formed  bells,  slightly  tinged  with  purple  at  the  eye. 

Of  the  Double  Blues,  Laurens  Koster,  with  long  dense  spikes 
of  dark  indigo  blue  remains  the  finest  of  its  colour ;  Prince  of 
Saxe  Weimar  is  another  excellent  dark  blue  both  for  size  of 
spike  and  colour ;  Paarlboot,  with  its  pearly  blue  extremely 
double  bells  was  particularly  fine;  and  so  were  Garrick,  light 
blue  with  a  broad  purple  mark  down  the  centre  of  each  petal ; 
and  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  large  bells  of  a  light  shaded  blue. 
Van  Speyk,  with  immense  very  double  bells,  is  another  decidedly 
first-class  sort. 
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In  the  Single  Beds,  Cavaignac  was  remarkable  for  its  immense 
spike  and  bells,  of  a  salmon  colour  striped  with  deep  rose 
La  Dame  du  Lac,  pale  rosy  pink,  was  also  very  good  :  Lady 
Sale,  deep  red  ;  Lina,  bright  crimson  ;  and  Monsieur  Feaseli, 
almost  scarlet,  are  excellent ;  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  with  closely- 
arranged  rosy  pink  bells,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
class  ;  Princess  Charlotte,  shaded  soft  rosy  pink,  is  an  improve- 
ment on  La  Dame  du  Lac,  possessing  very  large  bells  closely 
arranged ;  Macaulay,  vivid  crimson  ;  and  Howard,  orange 
crimson,  are  new  and  fine  ;  Princesse  Clothilde,  another  new 
variety  is  much  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  with  an 
immense  spike  about  7  inches  in  length,  and  bells  of  a  pale  pink 
striped  with  crimson  carmine,  very  closely  arranged  ;  Pelissier, 
with  large  crimson  scarlet  bells,  is  also  new  and  fine ;  Diebitz 
Sabalkansky  and  Solfaterre  with  their  brilliantly-coloured  flowers, 
those  of  the  latter  with  very  large  bells  ;  Sultan's  Favourite, 
with  pink-striped  flowers  ;  and  Von  Schiller,  with  dense  salmon 
pink  bells,  were  among  the  gems  of  the  Exhibition.  Reine 
des  Jacinthes,  crimson ;  and  Victoria  Alexandrina,  intense 
crimson,  are  two  new  and  handsome  varieties,  the  latter  decidedly 
of  the  first  merit. 

Single  Lilacs. — The  best  of  these  were  : — Honneur  d'Overeen, 
deep  mauve,  very  close  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  fine  mauve,  large 
spike  and  bells  ;  and  Haydn,  lilac  magenta,  very  large  spike. 
All  three  new  and  first-rate  sorts. 

In  Single  Whites,  among  other  fine  varieties,  were  Elfrida,  a 
beautiful  creamy  blush,  very  handsome  and  of  great  substance  ; 
Gigantea,  deep  blush,  with  faint  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each 
petal ;  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  a  dense  mass  of  pale  blush  bells  ; 
Madime  Van  der  Hoop,  with  superb  spikes  and  bells;  Mont 
Blanc,  very  fine ;  Orondates  ;  and  Tubaflora,  very  handsome, 
blush,  with  reddish-purple  marks  on  the  tube.  But  there  are 
two  others  which,  apart  from  their  novelty,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice— viz.,  Miss  Burdett  Courts,  a  beautiful  creamy 
blush  of  great  substance,  with  bells  of  altogether  extraordinary 
size— larger,  indeed,  Mr.  Cutbush  says,  than  those  of  any  other 
Hyacinth  with  which  he  is  acquainted ;  the  other  is  Snowball, 
pure  white,  with  very  large  bells  of  great  substance,  and  in  form 
almost  circular,  approaching  more  closely  to  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  florist's  Hyacinth  than  any  other  variety.  It,  therefore,  pro- 
mises to  be  the  parent  of  a  new  race. 

Single  Blues  present  less  of  novelty,  though  the  best  sorts  are 
well  represented.  Argus,  with  its  conspicuous  white  eye,  was 
very  handsome ;  Baron  Von  Tuyll ;  Bleu  Mourant ;  Charles 
Dickens,  remarkable  for  its  splendid  spikes ;  Grand  Lilas  ;  and 
Von  Humboldt,  deep  purplish-blue,  approaching  to  black,  and 
therefore,  one  would  imagine,  more  properly  belonging  to  that 
class,  were  all  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 

In  the  Single  Black  class,  Blackbird  was  noticeable  as  being 
the  darkest  of  all ;  General  Havelock,  with  its  large  and  close 
spike,  was  well  worthy  of  the  hero  after  whom  it  is  named ; 
La  Nuit,  deep  purplish-black,  has  a  good  close  spike ;  and  Prince 
Albert,  very  dark,  is  a  variety  of  great  excellence. 

Single  Yellows  are  not  a  numerous  class,  nor  are  they  so 
attractive  as  their  more  brilliant  neighbours.  Still,  exception  must 
be  made  in  favour  of  Ida,  bright  yellow,  well  clothed  with  bells ; 
and  Victor  Hugo,  of  a  finer  colour  than  Ida,  but  not  so  large. 
Due  de  Malakoif,  orange,  striped  with  carmine ;  and  Aurora, 
orange,  faintly  striped,  and  having  the  back  of  the  bells  splashed 
with  carmine,  are  also  two  very  good  new  varieties. 

There  were  many  more  varieties  of  great  beauty,  and,  perhaps, 
some  novelties  that  escaped  our  notice,  but  the  above  comprise 
the  kinds  that  appeared  most  remarkable,  either  on  account  of 
their  recent  introduction  or  established  merit. 

It  is  only  justice  to  say  that  the  whole  Exhibition  reflected  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  taste  and  skill  of  Messrs.  Cutbush ;  and  if 
any  one  accustomed  to  the  miserable  specimens  of  Hyacinth 
culture  too  often  to  be  met  with,  even  in  gardens  of  some 
pretensions,  suspects  that  we  have  spoken  too  highly  of  the  display 
at  Highgate,  let  him  go  and  judge  for  himself.  Even  if  he 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  example  of  successful  cultivation 
which  will  there  lie  before  him,  he  will  at  least  have  tasted  a  joy 
that  leaves  no  sting  behind. 


Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse. — We  have  now  been  using  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  have  a  ridge  of  it, 
some  of  which  has  been  nearly  two  years  in  the  heap,  and  now 
is  in  excellent  condition  for  mixing  with  other  mould  for  pot- 
ting, &c. — E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Wellington  Road  Nursery. 


TREATMENT  OP  PEACH  TEEES  IN  BLOOM 
UNDER  GLASS. 

I  AM  in  a  great  strait  between  two  garden  doctors,  who  can- 
not agree  respecting  the  treatment  of  a  Peach  tree  on  the  back 
wall  of  my  vinery.  The  tree,  at  the  present  time,  is  in  full 
blossom  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  according  to  the 
advice  of  one  of  the  doctors,  I  am  keeping  the  roots  without  a 
drop  of  water,  and  have  done  so  all  the  winter.  He  says, 
should  I  water,  the  blossoms  will  all  drop  off  without  setting. 
Now  for  the  other  doctor,  who  tells  me  to  pursue  just  the 
contrary  course  of  treatment — that  if  I  do  not  water,  all  my 
blossoms  are  doomed,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  done  so  occa- 
sionally during  the  winter  months. 

Pray  assist  a  poor  unfortunate  amateur,  who,  between  two 
stools  is  sure  to  come  to  the  ground,  besides  the  mortification  of 
losing  all  the  fruit.— S.  S.  S. 

[You  would  see  the  matter  referred  to  last  week.  If  the  soil 
is  very  dry,  and  the  roots  have  not  gone  deep — very  undesirable, 
the  bloom  will  be  apt  to  drop  from  dryness.  We  should  have 
given  a  little  at  a  time,  making  small  holes,  as  soon  as  the  buds 
began  to  swell  freely;  even  now  we  would  advise  that  course. 
A  great  drenching  all  at  once,  from  the  sudden  stimulus,  would 
be  as  dangerous  as  great  dryness.  We  can  see  an  advantage  in 
such  deciduous  trees  being  dryish,  not  dry,  when  in  a  state  of 
rest ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  soil  should  be  so  drv 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  though  we  do  see  reason  why  the 
atmosphere  should  be  rather  dry  then.  The  trees  will  not  long 
flourish  if  destitute  of  water  at  the  roots  ;  aud  in  this  dry  state, 
a  great  drenching  at  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  cause  the  fruit  to 
be  pushed  off  at  any  time.] 


EAELY  SPUING    FLO  WEES. 

I  have  noticed  the  desire  of  some  of  your  subscribers  to  have 
a  list  of  spring  flowers.  I  enclose  a  list  of  those  now  (March  20th) 
in  bloom  in  my  garden  at  Wilmslow,  near  Manchester.  Those 
having  an  asterisk  affixed  were  in  bloom  on  the  5th  of  February. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  there  be  any  other  flowers 
which  naturally  bloom  at  this  season  or  earlier. 

Crocus,  yellow*,  white,  purple,  striped  ;  Snowdrop,  single*, 
double ;  Rhododendron  ;  Erica  cinerea ;  Christmas  Rose-  ; 
Mezereon  Pink,  dark  red ;  Andromeda  floribunda  ;  Wallflower*  ; 
AVhite  Alyssum  ;  Pausies*  ;  Hepatiea,  white,  blue,  purple'  ; 
Grape  Hyacinths  ;  Daffodils  ;  Violets  ;  Aubrietia  alba,*  pur- 
purea ;  Polyanthuses*  ;  Primrose,  purple  ;  Cowslip* ;  Dog's- 
tooth  Violet ;  Bulboeodiuin  vernum*  ;  Scilla,  blue,*  white  ; 
blue  Hyacinth. 

Thirty-twO    sorts  m   blossom    20th    March. — A    OOKSTASi 

SCBisCIUBEE. 


AN  EVEEGEE^EN   CYCLAMEN. 

Cyclamens  of  various  kinds,  colours,  and  characters,  of  lato 
have  been  described  through  the  pages  of  my  weekly  companion, 
The  Cottage  Gardener — the  old  title  like  old  friends,  hard 
to  call  them  by  another  name.  However,  it  is  the  name  I  Want, 
and  to  increase  my  Cyclamen  which  has  been  in  my  possession 
three  years.  Its  greatest  curiosity  is,  that  it  has  been  in  bloom 
more  or  less  for  the  last  two  years  and  six  mouths,  reminding 
me  of  an  inscription  I  once  saw  on  a  tombstone — viz.,  "  Bay 
what  a  wife  ought  to  be,  and  she  was  that."  Say  what  a  Cycla- 
men ought  to  be,  and  mine  is  that,  always  growing  and  blooming. 
Well,  to  describe  it  as  near  as  I  can.  Its  roots  I  cannot  say 
anything  positively  about,  for  I  made  no  memorandum  of  them 

hen  I  received  it  from  the  hands  of  my  worthy  and  present 
employer.  The  bulb  was  sound  and  fresh,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  but  reminding  me  at  the  time 
of  being  a  peculiar  shape — neither  round  nor  yet  oval,  but  a  one- 
sided affair.  However,  after  potting  and  several  weeks'  anxious 
attention  it  started  into  growth,  apparently  two  leaves  coming 
from  one  side  of  the  bulb,  but  to  my  surprise  it  was  a  leaf  and 
a  flower  hand-in-hand  together,  and  so  it  has  continued  to  this 
day,  with  the  exception  of  the  flowers  :  when  withered  they 
gradually  decay  down  to  the  gouty  stem,  which  is  more  than  an 
inch  big!).  The  leaves  remain  on  for  a  whole  season.  The 
flower  in  size  is  midway  between  the  Cyclamen  persicum  and 
coum  ;  petals  broad,  and  of  a  rose  pink,  with  a  dark  purple 
base  j  scent  delicious  ;  flower-stems  slender  and  of  an  average 
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length  of  j  inches ;  young  leaves  slightly  toothed,  of  a  pea- 
green  colour,  with  a  beautiful  marble-like  mark  ;  under  side  of 
the  leaf  is  a  most  beautiful  reddish-purple,  when  full  grown 
l'i  inch  in  diameter  and  heart -shaped  ;  leafstalks  slender  and 
2  inches  in  length,  and  when  fully  developed  hang  below  the 
level  of  the  gouty  stem  from  whence  they  sprint:.  It  has  also 
made  a  second  stem  from  the  base  of  the  first,  growing  at 
present  horizontal,  producing  a  leaf  and  a  flower  as  in  the  first. 
The  reason  why  I  have  not  made  inquiries  before  is,  I  do  not 
like  to  give  up  until  I  am  fairly  beaten,  and  not  always  then; 
but  I  must  in  this  case,  for  I  have  tried  every  bloom,  and  a  pod 
of  seed  I  cannot  get.  The  side  shoots  I  am  afraid  to  take  off, 
and  being  anxious  to  increase  it  if  Mr.  Beaton  will  be  my  legal 
adviser  it  will  be  gratefully  received  and  oblige — J.  Holland. 

P.S. — I  may  state  the  plant  is  in  beautiful  health,  having 
thirteen  leaves,  three  flowers,  and  several  coming,  but  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  cut  a  leaf  or  flower.  Living  so  handy  the  whole 
may  be  seen,  otherwise  I  would  have  sent  both  leaf  and  flower. 

[This  is,  in  fact,  an  evergreen  Cyclamen.  It  was  exhibited  a* 
South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Holland,  a  well-known  exhibitor  and 
suocessful  raiser  of  superior  cresses  of  popular  flowers,  and  I 
had  it  in  my  hands  to  smell.  A  Violet  is  not  sweeter.  The  plant 
has  the  same  kind  of  spur  as  vernum,  and  as  the  europa?um 
which  the  gentleman  dug  up  in  Savoy  and  sent  me  one,  and 
also  like  my  vernum.  It  is  making  a  side-spur  at  the  side  of 
the  tuber.  But  what  is  it?  It  is  not  described  in  any  book  I 
know,  and  I  had  a  walking  encyclopedia  the  other  day  by  the 
button-hole — Mr.  Gordon,  who  grew  them  all  at  Chiswick  for 
years,  and  also  described  them  with  all  their  aliases  better  than 
any  one  else.  Yet  he  does  not.  knowthis  kind.  Mr.  Holland  is 
a  splendid  grower  of  Cyclamens.  I  never  saw  such  leaves  of 
them  as  he  sent  to  the  Show,  and  we  both  agreed  that  any  kind 
of  them  which  is  difficult  to  seed  ought  to  be  treated  like  tlio 
Chinese  Primrose  for  the  same  purpose. — D.  Beaton.] 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Ailanthus  Silkworm  and  the  Allanthus  Tree,  by  Lady 
Dorothy  Nr.viLL.  London  :  "  Journal  or  Horticulture  " 
Office,  162,  Fleet  Street. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  country  who  understands  the  habits 
and  management  of  the  new  Chinese  Silkworm  so  well  as  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill, whose  book  on  the  subject  is  now  before  us.  Unlike 
the  true  Silkworm  {Bombyx  mori)  this  new  species  is  extremely 
hardy,  and  has  been  found  to  succeed  perfectly  out  of  doors, 
without  anything  more  than  ordinary  care  being  given  to  the 
worms.  They  may  be  turned  out  to  posture,  as  it  were,  on  the 
Ailanthus  trees  without  perishing  by  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate,  or  being  carried  off  by  the  rapacity  of  birds,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  other  species.  That  the  rearing  of  these  worms 
will  become  a  favourite  occupation  among  us  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt ;  for,  besides  the  mere  fact  of  their  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  silk,  the  moths  themselves  are  so  large  and  beautiful  as 
to  make  them  an  object  of  attraction.  The  way  in  which  Lady 
Dorothy  has  performed  the  task  she  has  assigned  herself  is  most 
meritorious ;  and  as  she  writes  entirely  from  experience,  and  as 
confirming  the  experience  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  breeders 
of  these  worms  in  France  where  they  are  produced  very  exten- 
sively, the  greatest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  information 
her  ladyship  communicates. 


A  Supplement  to  "  Gordon's  Pinetum  :"  containing  descriptions 
and  additional  Synonymes  of  all  the  Coniferous  Plants  not 
enumerated  in  that  work,  with  corrections  up  to  the  present 
time,  by  George  Gordon,  A.L.S.     London:  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
If  the  appearance  of  the  "Pinetum"  itself  was  welcome,  that  of 
the  Supplement  is  equally  so.     Before  Mr.  Gordon  published 
that  winch  has  proved  so  valuable  a  text-book,  both  to  country 
gentlemen  and  to  nurserymen,  there  was  no  work  in  the  English 
language  which  had  been  specially   devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Conifers.     For  four  years  it  has  now  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  and  we  may  safely  say  there  are  few  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  consult  its  pages  who  would  willingly  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.     Since  its   publication,    however,   many 
;iew  Conifers  have  been  discovered  and  introduced,  many  re- 
puted distinct  species  have  been  proved  to  bo  synonymous  with 
others  previously  described,  and  misconceptions  regarding  others 
have  been  ascertained.     All  these,  and  much  more,  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Supplement,  and  we  have  now  a  very  useful 


and  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  beautiful  family. 
Mr.  Gordon  has  done  good  service  by  reducing  those  fanciful 
species  of  Pinus  which  Koezl  sent  from  Mexico  to  their  proper 
places.  Nor  does  ho  confine  himself  to  botanical  matters  alone, 
but  throughout  the  work  wo  meet  with  much  that  is  of  a  popular 
character,  as  for  instance,  the  following  remarks  on  the  Arau- 
caria  imbricata : — 

"Dr.  Pceppig  says,  such  is  the  extent  of  the  Araucarian  forest,  on  the 
Chilian  Andes,  anil  the  amazing  quantity  ol  nutritions  seeds  that  each  full- 
grown  tree  produces,  that  the  Indians  ate  ever  secure  from  want;  it  yield- 
ing to  those  nnmade  nations  a  vegetable  substance,  that  is  found  in  greatest 
plenty  the  more  they  recede  from  the  whites.  The  kernel-'  are  dri^d  after 
being  boiled,  for  winter  use  ;  their  time  of  ripening  being  towards  the  end  of 
March,  at  which  time  the  cones  break  up  and  fall  to  pieces,  shedding  their 
seeds  on  the  ground,  and  thus  bestowing  a  great  boon  on  the  poor  Indians, 
which  nothing  but  a  small  parrot  divides  with  them.  The  Araucanians  eat 
the  nuts  either  fresh,  boiled,  or  roasted,  and  distil  from  them  a  kind  of  spirit- 
uous liquor,  and  prepare  a  kind  of  Hour  and  pastry  from  them,  or  dry  them 
for  winter  store,  and  for  trading  to  Valparaiso  or  Lima,  where  large  quanti- 
ties are  consumed  annually  by  the  people.  And  there  is  but  little  doubt 
when  the  numerous  young  Araucarias  which  are  now  planting,  or  have  been 
planted  in  Europe,  become  large,  and  arrive  at  a  fruit-bearing  state,  but  that 
as  great  a  boon  will  be  given  to  future  generations  us  that  conferred  on  the 
present  one  by  the  fruit  ot  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  which  is  now  so  largely  con- 
sumed in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  Europe. 

"  The  Chili  Pine  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Menzies,  in 
1795,  and  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  planted  one  of  the  first  plants 
at  his  residenee,  Spring  Grove,  near  Hounslow,  and  sent  the  others  to  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Eew  ;  and  from  which  circumstance  it  formerly  was  called 
Sir  Joseph  Hanks'  Pine." 

This  is  a  work  which  must  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of 
Conifers. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  EOSE   SHOW. 

A  meeting  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  establishing  an  annual 
Exhibition  of  Roses  in  Birmingham,  open  to  all  England,  was 
held  in  the  Committee-room  of  the  Town  Hall  on  the  13th  of 
March.  The  Mayor  (H.  Manton,  Esq.),  presided,  and  there 
were  also  present  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Smythe  (Solihull),  Messrs. 
T.  B.  Wright,  John  Lowe,  C.  L.  Browning,  F.  Walton  (St. 
Cuthbert's,  Albrighton),  G.  P.  Tye,  J.  Cole,  James  Clements, 
J.  B.  Gausby,  J.  Cranston,  J.  T.  Brown,  jun.,  B.  A.  Hallam, 
and  E.  W.  Badger. 

The  Mayor  having  briefly  opened  the  proceedings,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Badger,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  read  letters  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Rivers,  Sawbridgcworth ;  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Buhner, 
Credenhill  Rectory,  Herefordshire ;  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Archibald  Wood,  of  Worcester  ;  Messrs.  James  Dixon  and 
Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Evans,  of  Arbury 
(C.  N.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  M.P.'s  head  gardener)  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Kiniberley,  of  Stoke,  near  Coventry ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough  ;  Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltharn  Cross  ; 
Mr.  John  Cranston,  Ring's  Acre,  Hereford;  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Perry  ;  all  of  whom  sympathised  heartily  with  the  movement, 
and  expressed  their  regret  that  they  could  not  attend.  Mr. 
Badger  also  read  extracts  from  two  letters  from  the  Rev.  S. 
Reynolds  Hole,  Caunton  Manor,  Newark,  the  founder  of  the 
National  Rose  Show,  in  which  that  gentleman  intimated  that  he 
would  gladly  afford  to  the  Committee  the  experience  he  had 
gained  from  the  superintendence  of  the  great  metropolitan  shows. 
He  also  stated,  in  reference  to  an  advertisement  he  had  pub- 
lished inviting  communications  from  persons  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Midland  or  Northern  Counties  Rose  Show, 
that  at  that  time  he  was  unaware  of  the  projected  Birmingham 
Show ;  but  now,  being  quite  convinced  that  two  Midland  Shows 
were  unnecessary,  he  should  propose  to  all  his  midland  friends 
to  join  him  in  co-operating  with  the  promoters  of  the  Show  at 
Birmingham.  He,  however,  added  that  he  should  take  steps  to 
establish  a  Northern  Rose  Show,  and  then  all  Rose-growers  in 
England  would  have  ample  opportunities  afforded  them  of  show- 
ing or  seeing  the  queen  of  flowers  in  her  beauty. 

Finally  it  was  resolved, 

"That  this  Meeting  cordially  approves  of  the  proposal  which  has  been 
made  to  establish  in  Birmingham  an  annual  Exhibition  of  Roses,  and 
Garden  Ornaments,  and  of  Horticultural  Tools,  open  to  all  England,  and  is 
prepared  to  afford  its  co-operation  in  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  such  Exhibition." 

11  That  in  order  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  following 
gentlemen  (about  sixty)  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  a  Committee  of 
Management  for  the  present  year,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and 
to  fix  the  time  for  holding  the  first  Exhibition  ;  to  prepare  and  circulate  a 
prize  list  and  regulations,  and  generally  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Show;  and  that  the  Mavorof  Birmingham  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright,  Vice-chairman." 

"  That  Mr.  John  Shakel  be  respectfully  requested  to  accept  the  office  of 
Treasurer  for  the  present  vear." 

"That  Mr.  B.  A.  Halfum  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Badger  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  act  as  the  Hononary  Secretaries  for  the  present  year."  o 
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GREENHOUSE  WITH  WET  SOIL. 

A  constant  run  of  water,  though  carefully  carried  off  by 
drain-pipes  under  the  floor  of  my  greenhouse,  causes  such  a 
supply  of  moisture  when  evaporated  by  fire  heat,  as  to  render 
the  sash-frames  mouldy.  At  present  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  good  layer  of  coal  ashes,  constituting  the  whole  flooring, 
except,  the  path,  which  is  tiled. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  the  excessive  rise  of  moisture? 
AVould  the  end  be  attained  by  covering  the  coal  ashes  with  a 
concrete  made,  say,  of  one  part  Portland  cement,  and  three 
parts  gravel  ?  I  am  not  sure  if  this  would  be  perfectly  water- 
proof. Any  mixture  with  tar  would  make  an  intolerable  smell. 
I  find  woodlice  abound  in  the  ashes  of  the  floor.  Can  I  destroy 
them  and  prevent  their  reproduction  by  a  good  watering  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  other  strong  poison  ?— M.  H. 

[We  think  your  best  plan  would  be  to  make  the  joints  of  your 
drain-pipes  secure  with  Portland  cement,  or,  if  a  barrel  drain,  to 
cover  that  with  the  same.  We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
mouldiness  of  the  sash-frames  is  more  the  result  of  want  of  air 
in  dull  weather  than  the  mere  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
drain,  and  we  come  to  this  conclusion  from  so  many  woodlice 
being  among  the  a-:hes,  as  they  do  not  like  a  damp  place  by  any 
means.  We  think  your  saturating  the  ashes  with  any  liquid, 
poisonous  or  otherwise,  would  increase  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  would  not  kill  the  woodlice.  If 
you  did  so  water,  and  left  a  part  of  the  sides  dry,  and  put  a  little 
dry  hay  along  there,  you  might  pour  boiling  water  on  them  on 
moving  the  hay  in  the  morning.  You  could  make  a  floor  im- 
penetrable to  water  by  laying  down  3  inches  of  concrete  made 
as  lately  described  in  "Doings  of  Last  Week,"  leaving  the 
surface  a  little  rough,  and  then  covering  smooth  with  half  an 
inch  of  Portland  cement,  with  nearly  as  much  of  clean,  rough 
sand  mixed  with  it  as  it  was  laid  down.  But  though  we  do  not 
think  any  damp  would  rise  through  such  a  floor,  neither  do  we 
think  that  any  would  go  down  through  it,  but  that  every  drop 
oi  water  spilled  would  remain.  As  said  at  first,  a  little'  more 
heat  and  more  air  would  cure  what  you  complain  of.  The  glass 
oi  all  cool  houses  needs  washing  at  times.] 


along  every  path ;  and  thus,  whilst  the  heavy  seaside  winds  here 
do  not  blow  off  our  fruit,  both  Apples  and  Strawberries  are 
picked  without  walking  over  the  vegetable-beds,  and  this  plan 
further  gives  diversity  to  the  aspect  of  the  flat  area  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent garden.— T.  Vickart,  The  Pavilion,  Aldwick. 


THE   CHALLENGE  ACCEPTED. 

I  accept  "A  NrESEKTMAN's"  acceptation  of  my  challenge. 
But  I  should  have  done  so  with  the  greater  thankfulness  if  he 
had  offered  to  send  me  Madame  Furtado,  and  five  more  new 
Roses  just  as  good  as  Madame,  if  there  are  so  many  of  that  style 
and  stamp  in  his  catalogue.  Then,  if  I  had  to  submit  to  having 
my  head  shaved,  such  Roses  would  pay  me  for  the  crop.  As  it 
is,  two  good,  healthy,  vigorous  Pontic  Rhododondrons  will  be 
quite  sufficient,  each  of  them  must  have  at  least  four  shoots  of 
last  summer's  growth,  not  less  than  one  foot  long  each.  After 
disbudding  the  four  shoots  or  more,  I  shall  give  one  of  the  plants 
to  Mr.  Eyles  to  prove,  and  keep  the  other  one  myself.  When  I 
lost  the  Experimental  Garden,  my  mantle,  by  common  consent, 
fell  to  Mr.  Eyles'  lot,  and  I  know"of  no  one  who  is  more  likely 
to  do  what  is  just  and  proper  for  both  the  challenger  and  "  A 
Nuksehyman."  Then,  if  I  lose  my  crop,  I  shall  prove  the 
chaff— prove  if  Rhododendrons  will* grow  twice  as  much  in  the 
cocoa-nut  refuse  as  in  peat,  and  I  shall  know  more  to  the  bargain 
than  any  physiologist  in  Europe  could  tell  me  now.— D.  Beaton. 

SPIK.EAS  IN  GEOMETRIC  BEDS. 

Until  I  saw  the  Spirteas  here,  I  had  no  conception  that  they 
could  be  clumped  in  such  effective  masses,  and  made  to  break  a 
flat  surface  with  so  charming  a  result,  and  my  master  tells  me 
he  derived  the  original  idea  from  the  paper  on  Spirteas  in  vour 
dumber  for  February  27th,  1851. 

I  enclose  you  a  plan  of  beds  designed  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
contrasting  colours  and  habits  of  growth  of  the  several  shrubby 
Spirals,  which  have  attained  here  the  height  of  4  feet  and  5  feet 
in  many  cases,  and  produce  a  fine,  bold  break  in  the  fiat  par- 
terres around  the  clumps.  I  purpose  this  year  edging  these 
clumps  with  Scarlet  Geraniums  and  Pentstemons. 

We  have  here  more  than  two  hundred  dwarf  standard  Apple 
trees  of  all  the  best  kinds,  never  exceeding  7  feet  in  hei»ht,  and 
pruned  close.  They  bear  in  good  seasons  about  four  "score  of 
Apples  each  tree.  They  all  are  planted  4  feet  from  the  Box- 
edge  of  the  kitchen-garden  walks  with  a  single  row  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  Strawberries,   at  1  foot  inside  the  Box-edging 


Five  Spiraea  Delia,  rose-coloured  flowers. 
~,  5,  Spirrca  ulraifolia.     2,  4,  6,  7,  Spiraea  ; 


efolh 


'.  Five  Spirtca  salicifolia,  pink  flowers. 

•  and  f.  beds  planted  quincunx-fashion  with  equal  proportions  of  the  pink 
and  white  Spiralis,  clismrcdrifolij,  sorbifolia,  pruniiolia,  Lindleyana, 
opulitoha,  incarnata,  and  others  of  the  same  class  of  plant,  and  all  are 
beautiful  either  in  leaf  or  floiver,  mass  well,  and  stand  well  in  exposed 
places,  with  the  great  advantage  of  coming  early  into  leaf  also,  until  they 
assume  a  somewhat  large,  bushy  form.  The  angles  between  the  Spirteas 
can  be  filled-in  with  two-feet-high  plants  of  that  hardy  Fuchsia  the 
Riccartom,  of  which  we  have  hedges  formed  here  bordering  our  walks 
and  which  we  do  not  cut  down  even  in  winter. 
Detail  Measvrements  of  above  Design.— From  1  to  2,  longitudinally 
/0  feet,  and  Ironi  3  to  4,  transversely,  56  fee;.  The  circular  beds,  A  c  are 
each  1G  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  oval-shaped  central  bed,  n,  is  30  feet 
long  by  213  feet  broad,  whilst  the  broader  gravel  walk  round  the  centre 
bed  is  i  feet  wide,  and  the  others  2  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  the  Box-edg'n°- 
in  each  case,  which  surrounds  all  the  beds,  4  inches  high,  and  bushy 
throughout. 

[This  idea  is  so  good  that  we  have  had  the  plan  of  it  engraved. 
But  there  is  an  error  of  principle  in  the  planting  which  might 
easily  be  altered  in  the  present  garden,  and  avoided  iu  another. 
The  idea  is  that  of  planting  Spirteas  in  masses — say  the  best 
flowering  ones.  Since  the  Linna>an  system  of  arranging  plants 
has  been  superseded,  massing  particular  families  of  plants  has 
been  done  on  the  natural  system.  So  called  then,  on  the  natural 
system  Spirrca  sorbifolia,  and  S.  Lindleyaua,  should  not  be 
planted  along  with  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  because  they 
break  the  natural  resemblance  of  the  rest,  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  so  the  effect  of  natural  affinity  is  neutralised.  The  Sorb-like 
Spiraeas  should  never,  therefore,  be  planted  with  a  mass  of  other 
Spirreas,  being  as  different  in  their  looks  as  Larches  are  from 
the  Ash.  We  would  advise  that  Spirrca  callosa  and  Nobleana 
should  be  substituted  for  sorbifolia  and  Lindleyana.  From 
what  Mr.  Beaton  has  written  to  us  about  the  bedding  of  Spiraea* 
at  Kew,  and  of  the  appearance  of  various  forms  of  Spira-a  Noble- 
ana  from  seeds  there,  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  for  im- 
proved sorts  of  that  family  from  the  seeds  when  masses  of  the 
best  of  them  are  grown  together  as  has  been  done  in  this  instance. 
Where  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  makes  permanent  hedges  like  the 
nine-feet-high  hedges  of  it  which  we  once  heard  of  near  Belfast, 
the  seeds  of  Spiram  would  surely  ripen.  Yet,  when  the  Spirreas 
are  out  of  bloom  the  two  referred  to  are  the  best-looking  of  the 
family,  and  wo  have  pointed  out  long  since  the  desirability  of 
having  6hort  standards  of  Lindleyana.] 
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We  now  come  to  the  orchard-house,  which,  however,  is  sup- 
plied with  enough  of  piping  to  keep  out  frost,  and  therefore 
might  more  properly  be  called  a  fruit-house.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  that  have  sprung  from  Mr.  Rivers' 
writings  and  practice  ;  it  is  a  very  substantial  as  well  as  elegant 
affair,  and  is  84  feet  long  by  GO  feet  wide,  the  roof  being  formed 
of  three  spans,  of  which  the  centre  is  the  highest,  and  the  slope 
on  the  outside  on  each  side  longer  by  3  feet  or  so  than  the  others. 
The  dotted  lines  in  the  section,  p.  477,  will  represent  the  orchard- 
house  without  showing  the  furrow-plates,  and  the  heavy  lines 
will  represent  a  section  of  the  Fern-house.  The  height  to  the 
central  ridge  of  the  fruit-house  from  the  floor  level  is  16J  feet, 
to  the  side  ridges  15  feet,  to  the  furrow-plates  10  feet,  outside 
between  Si-  feet  and  9  feet ;  and  as  the  paths  are  sunk  2  feet 
below  the  ground  level,  the  glass  that  comes  down  on  the  sides 
to  the  ground  level  will,  afier  allowing  for  sill  and  wall-plate,  be 
from  6  feet  to  7  feet  in  height.  There  are  sashes  hung  on  pivots 
at  the  centre,  and  all  moveable,  so  as  to  give  abundance  of  air. 
The  outside  border  was  previously  described.  Air  is  also  given 
at  the  ridge  by  ventilators  5  feet  long  and  1  foot  deep,  hinged 
to  the  ridge-board,  and  opened  and  shut  with  line  and  pulley. 
The  sides  and  roofs  of  both  houses  are  divided  into  bays  by 
studs  and  rafters  of  wood  6  feet  apart ;  and  between  these,  iron 
sash-bars  are  placed,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  for  such  structures 
prefers  this  combination  to  either  material  alone.  The  space 
inside  is  divided  by  four  pathways  3  feet  wide  into  five  unequal 
beds  ;  one  close  to  each  side,  4  feet  wide,  2  feet  above  the  path- 
way, and  therefore  of  the  same  height  as  the  ground  level  out- 
side, down  to  which  the  glass  comes.  The  beds  under  the  two 
side  spans  are  11  feet  wide,  and  the  central  bed  is  18  feet  wide. 
These  three  beds  are  scarcely  a  foot  above  the  pathways.  They 
were  chiefly  supplied  in  September  witli  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  the  open  bush  style,  Btanding  some  12  feet  apart,  and  ranging 
from  a  little  less  to  a  little  more  thau  10  feet  in  diameter  of 
head,  and  10  feet  in  height.  These  were  planted  out  in  what 
might  be  termed  strong  battened  baskets,  with  stout  slabs  at 
the  bottom  to  prevent  the  rools  getting  down;  and  every  year, 
or  every  other  year,  the  roots  could  be  pruned  outside  the 
battens  when  the  growth  became  too  vigorous.  The  trees 
seemed  to  be  vigorous  enough,  and  well  stored  with  wood  nearly 
ripe,  and  the  buds  strong  and  prominent.  A  great  number  of 
fruit  trees  could  be  accommodated  besides  these  Peach  trees  in 
this  house,  which  we  presume  were  then  out  of  doors ;  but  the 
house  was  rendered  gay  with  orange  trees,  large  Scarlet  Gera- 
niums in  pots,  and  a  number  of  the  finer  and  more  tender  Coni- 
fers. Vines  were  also  planted  alongside  the  borders  at  the  ends, 
to  be  grown  a  good  deal  in  the  vineyard  or  Raspberry  style.     We 


forget  now  if  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  but  we  thought 
a  few  connected  arches,  either  transversely  or  longitudinally,  oi- 
both,  with  Grapes  hanging  from  them,  would  be  a  good  feature, 
and  if  done  only  thinly  would  not  interfere  much  with  the  light 
necessary  for  the  mass  of  plants  in  the  beds.  Perhaps  such  an 
arrangement,  however,  might  lessen  the  surprise  which  every 
visitor  must  feel  on  entering  the  Fern-house.  The  quantity 
of  Strawberries  obtained  from  such  a  house  must  be  something 
wonderful.  A  little  below  each  furrow-plate  are  two  shelves — ■ 
one  on  each  side,  another  at  each  side  in  front,  and,  we  think, 
one  above  the  path  at  raised  borcler  at  the  sides,  and  then  one 
at  each  end,  making,  we  presume,  ten  across  the  house  besides 
the  ends,  and  thus  furnishing  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand 
feet  of  shelves  for  Strawberries.  The  shelves  seemed  to  form 
part  of  the  building,  were  about  7  inches  wide  and  1  inch  deep, 
or  a  little  more  ;  and  whilst  the  outside  was  nicely  painted,  the 
inside  was  well  pitched  60  as  to  retain  water.  With  so  much 
light  and  air,  and  not  far  from  the  glass  withal,  and  also,  we 
presume,  not  being  forced  very  early,  we  can  well  suppose  that 
the  clusters  that  hang  from  the  shelves  will  be  magnificent. 

WiENEEY. 
The  only  outside  distinctions  between  the  orchard-house  and 
fernery  (the  roof  being  spanned  and  finished  the  same  way),  are 
that  the  fernery,  though  the  same  width,  is  shorter  by  25  feet 
or  so ;  the  roof  is  higher  by  2  feet ;  and  the  floor  being  18  inches 
lower,  the  height  from  the  floor  is  3£  feet  more  than  the  orchard- 
house.  This  makes  the  height  to  the  ridge  of  the  centre  span 
20  feet,  side  spans  18  feet  6  inches,  furrow-plates  13*  feet,  and 
side-wall  plates  from  the  longer  slopes  12i  feet.  Again,  this 
12£  feet  has  fully  6  feet  of  brick-wall,  and  in  this  sliding  venti- 
lators are  placed,  the  ground  being  naturally  lower  here  than 
at  the  orchard-house.  The  glass  above  the  brick  and  all  the 
roof  except  the  ventilators  at  the  ridge  are  fixed,  There  is, 
besides  these  great  essential  differences,  a  double  glass  roof  j  the 
outer  one  for  each  slope  of  the  span  being  divided  into  two  lights, 
fastened  to  the  rafters,  &c,  by  thumb-screws  about  i\  inches 
above  the  lower  fixed  roof,  so  that  one  or  all  the  lights  may  be 
moved  at  any  time.  On  the  upper  half  or  light  a  piece  of  hoop 
iron  is  screwed,  beneath  which  the  lower  light  slips,  so  to  pre- 
vent any  wet  getting  between  the  roofs.  The  enclosed  body  of 
air  will  so  far  act  as  a  nonconductor,  and  thus  secure  an  equable, 
temperate,  enjoyable  atmosphere  inside  the  house.  We  have 
frequently  recommended  such  roofs,  though  our  own  experience- 
has  been  rather  limited,  but  that  sufficiently  told  in  their  favour. 
Where  high  temperatures  are  wanted  in  spring  and  winter,  the 
expense  of  the  extra  glass  would  soon  be  saved  in  coals,  and 
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beside?,  even  in  low  pits  and  frames,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
of  covering  and  risking  glass-breaking ;  we  were,  therefore, 
delighted  to  find  Mr.  O'Brien  recommending  them  so  highly. 
No  doubt  they  will  become  much  more  general,  and  most  likely 
old  Ireland,  now  so  thoroughly  resolved  to  go  ahead,  will  take 
the  lead  in  the  race.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  confident  that  his  double 
roof  in  general  makes  n  difference  of  temperature  of  from  12°  to 
15° — a  mighty  difference  for  an  enjoyable  house  under  a  keen 
frost  at  Christmas  and  a  broiling  sun  at  midsummer.  And 
once  more  as  rospeels  the  roof.  At  our  visit  the  sides  and  roof 
were  muffed,  and  various  tints  seemed  to  be  on  trial.  Now,  all 
the  inside  glass  of  the  roof  is  muffed  of  a  wine-red  colour,  and 
the  warm  and  cheerful  look  it  gives  inside,  and  the  tinge  the 
plants  receive  renders  it  surprisingly  effective.  We  are  yet  in  our 
pupilage  as  to  the  influence  of  tinted  glass ;  but  we  can  well  believe 
the  striking  effects  thus  produced.  We  were  privileged  twice  to 
see  a  great  lady's  boudoir.  The  walls  were  covered  with  white- 
flowered  satin,  and  rich  ornaments  in  addition,  On  a  summer 
day  it  looked  so  chaste  and  cool !  On  another  summer  day  with 
a  bright  sun  the  windows  were  shaded  with  bright  pink  muslin 
curtains.  The  effect  was  magical,  almost  overpowering ;  the 
flowers  of  the  satin  seemed  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  one 
felt  as  if  lie  were  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  crimson  and  gold  ! 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  outside  of  the 
house,  we  pass  the  door  in  the  glass  partition  that  separates 
it  from  the  fruit-house,  and  step  down  on  its  floor  of  clean 
shingle.  And  what  a  surprise  !  The  idea  is  at  once  impressed 
that  you  have  suddenly  come  on  the  ruins  of  a  once  sacred  fane, 
over  which,  now  deserted  alike  by  priest  and  devotee,  vegetation 
is  gradually  but  surely  exercising  unbroken  dominion.  Massive 
buttresses  from  which  spring  pointed  Gothic  arches,  12  feet  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  12  feet  from  floor  to  point  of  arch,  throw 
the  main  part  of  the  house  into  a  central  and  two  side  aisles. 
These  buttresses  and  arches  are  built  of  thick  greyish-brown 
-late  stone  brought  from  the  lead  mines.  We  presume  they  are 
cemented  near  the  centre,  as  the  joints  outside  are  mostly  open, 
not  only  thus  keeping  up  the  idea  of  hoary  age,  and  the  wasting 
effects  of  time,  in  a  structure  but  of  yesterday,  as  it  were,  but 
furnishing  no  end  of  places  where  Mosses  and  Ferns  may  find 
a  comfortable  home.  From  the  springing  of  the  arch  to  the 
coping,  many  large  places  and  openings  are  left  in  which  de- 
pending Ferns  and  Mosses  will  grow  freely  and  strongly.  Many 
Begonias  with  fine  foliage  had  been  planted  in  such  buttresses, 
flourishing  all  the  better  from  their  fleshy  rhizomes  being  some- 
what squeezed  by  the  stones  or  slates,  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
was  also  more  vivid  than  usual,  and  the  double  muffed  roof  pre- 
vented any  such  a  thing  as  a  spot  or  a  Ecorch  to  mar  the  effect. 
Many  of  the  Adiantums,  including  the  native  capillus-Veneris, 
&e.,  along  with  drooping  Ferns  from  the  arches,  and  Chinese 
and  other  Bamboos  at  the  base  of  the  buttresses,  along  with 
Mosses,  &c,  were  giving  the  buttresses  and  arches  such  a 
finished  appearance,  as  to  show  that  ere  long  great  taste  will  be 
required,  not  so  much  in  giving  a  vegetable  covering  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  form  and  character,  but  in  so  regulating  it  as 
to  allow  the  stonework  to  be  seen.  Though  the  house  is  intended 
to  be  kept  merely  temperate,  and,  therefore,  thoroughly  en- 
joyable, not  only  will  the  smaller  and  more  tender  of  British, 
Irish,  and  North  American  Ferns  have  a  chance  of  flourishing 
thoroughly,  but  all  except  the  very  tenderest  of  tropical  kinds 
will  manage  to  live  and  thrive,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many 
that  are  usually  kept  in  a  stove  will  stand  a  good  amount  of 
cold  uninjured. 

Whilst  the  buttresses  are  thus  decorated,  the  open  spaces  of 
the  aisles  are  now  chiefly  occupied  by  large  plants  with  fine 
foliage,  mostly  p'anted,  or  seeming  to  be  so,  in  little  mounds  of 
roekwork.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  striking  that 
thus  placed  singly  cannot  fail  to  command  attention  :— A  noble 
plant  of  Latania  borbonica,  with  its  beautifully  plaited  fan-like 
leaves  ;  a  noble  plant  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  10i  feet  in  height 
to  top  of  fronds,  fine,  dark,  clear  stem  3  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  fronds  forming  a  circle  12  feet  in  diameter  ;  Dicksonia 
squarrosa,  true,  11 1  feet  in  height,  with  noble  fronds,  and 
feathered  with  offsets  all  up  the  stem;  Abophila  australis, 
10  feet  in  height,  with  an  elegant  crown  of  healthy  fronds; 
Alsophila  exeelsa,  11  feet  in  height,  with  noble  foliage.  Then 
there  were  fine  large  plants  of  Cyathea  dealbata,  Cyathea  medul- 
lars, Alsophila  Macarthia?,  Rhopala  De  Jonghi,  and  the  beautiful 
Aralia  leptophylla  and  papyrifera ;  also  good  plants  of  the 
singular-leaved  Dammaras  from  New  Caledonia  ;  Dracana 
nutans ;    Imatophyllum    miniatum,  12  feet   in  circumference  ;    a 


Chinese  Coltsfoot,  Farfugium  grande,  20  feet  in  circumference  ; 
and  a  noble  specimen  of  the  India-rubber  plant,  which  with  its 
thick,  leathery  leaves  contrasted  strongly  with  the  feathery 
foliage  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

If  criticism  here  would  dare  intrude,  it,  would  he  to  the  effect, 
that  the  shingle  on  the  floor  was  rather  bright,  and  the  fine 
plants  in  the  aisle?  just  regular  enough  to  be  in  general  keeping 
with  the  leading  idea — a  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  which  will  toon  be 
removed  as  the  principal  plants  grow,  and  Ferns  and  Mosses 
break  in  upon  and  take  away  everything  like  symmetry  of  out- 
line in  the  pathways. 

Two  four-inch  hot-water  pipes  go  right  round  by  the  sides  of 
the  house,  so  that,  for  such  a  large  place,  will  show  it  is  not 
intended  to  use  much  heat,  and  yet  we  are  convinced  that  not 
only  Australian  tree  Ferns,  but  Palms  will  flourish  in  it.  There 
I  were  platforms  at  the  siJes  on  our  visit,  but  Mr.  O'Brien  kindly 
told  us  how  he  intended  having  an  irregular  roekwork  there  as 
well  as  at  the  entrance  and,  and  since  then  the  design  has  been 
carried  out.  Between  the  wall  a  small  opening  is  left  to  allow 
air  to  rise  from  the  ventilators  in  the  wall  already  referred  to, 
and  the  roekwork  itself  being  constructed  over  a  series  of  rough 
arches  and  caverns,  &c,  over  the  heating  pipes,  the  air  is  not 
only  kept  gently  in  motion,  but  in  cold  weather  it  is  heated 
before  passing  into  the  house.  From  the  double  roof,  however, 
and  the  great  size  of  the  house,  no  great  rushes  of  air  at  any 
time  are  necessary,  and  all  changes  of  temperature  are  effected 
very  slowly  and  gradually. 

One  feature  more,  which  lias  been  before  our  eyes  all  this  time, 
though  unfortunately  the  pen  can  only  dot  down  one  set  of 
idoas  at  the  same  time.  The  north  end  of  the  house  is  a  solid 
wall,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  fine,  massive,  irregular  specimen  of 
roekwork,  formed  of  different  materials,  but  each  by  itself,  and 
thus  on  a  limited  scale  furnishing  materials  for  geological  study. 
These,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  were  Ballyccrus  clay  slate,  red 
granite,  grey  granite,  quartz,  red  sandstone,  conglomerate,  tufa, 
petrified  moss,  &c.  The  lower  part  of  tiie  pile  is  not  only 
irregular,  but  formed  into  arched  vaults,  caves,  recesses,  nooks, 
and  crannies,  to  suit  some  sweet  little  things  that  modestly  like 
retiredness  from  the  glare  of  bright  sunlight,  as  the  varieties  of 
Killaruey  Kern,  and  some  other  of  the  Triehomanes,  and  such 
LTymonophyllutns  as  Tunbridgense  and  Wilsoni,  and  other 
small  Ferns  and  Lycopods.  Then  on  the  face  of  the  rock  were 
fine  specimens  of  Platyceriuuis,  good  foliage  of  Begonias  ;  and 
among  other  Ferns  and  Mosses,  we  have  a  vivid  recollection  ol 
a  Plalyloma  throwing  its  elegant  fronds  over  red  granite.  Steps, 
rude  as  they  ought  to  be,  take  you  from  either  sitle  over  the  top 
of  this  roekwork,  revealing  some  rarity  and  beauty  at  your  feet 
at  every  step  until,  reaching  the  top  and  surveying  the  whole — 
the  wreathed  buttresses,  the  draped  arches,  and  the  expanse  of 
the  fine  foliage  of  tree  Ferns,  &c,  beneath  your  eye,  you  might 
easily  imagine  you  were  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  buildings 
of  a  forgotten  race,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  central  America, 
where  vegetation  in  wild  melancholy  grandeur  is  revelling  amid, 
and  obliterating  the  evidences  of  a  previous  power,  genius,  and 
civilisation. 

Outside  once  more  on  the  lawn,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
express  our  obligation  to  Mr.  O'Brien  for  his  kind  courtesy  ; 
our  best  thanks  to  Mrs.  Bewley  for  sending  through  him  a  view 
of  the  fernery,  which  will  give  a  certain  but  very  imperfect  idea  of 
its  romantic  interest;  and  our  more  than  thanks  to  Mr.  Bewley, 
not  only  for  what  he  has  accomplished,  but  for  the  great  liberality 
with  which  he  permits  these  doings  to  be  seen  by  all  the  lovers 
of  the  rare  and  the  beautiful.  We  need  scarcely  express  the 
hope,  because  certain  it  is  already  realised,  that  his  own  happi- 
ness will  be  increased  in  knowing  that  he  is  adding  to  the  happi- 
ness, the  knowledge,  and  improvement  of  visitors.  These  visitors 
will  be  numerous,  no  doubt,  if  it  be  true  what  was  written  the 
other  day  by  a  friend  in  Ireland — "If,  as  you  said,  that  fernery 
was  worth  going  a  hundred  miles  to  see  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, it  is  well  worth  going  a  thousand  miles  to  see  now." 

P.S. — After  folding-up  the  above  we  received  a  note  from 
Mr.  O'Brien  in  answer  to  a  request  that  he  would  mention  a 
few  of  the  rarest  plants,  and  new  ones  received  since  our  visit ; 
and  the  following,  not  mentioning  those  already  referred  to,  are 
what  he  notices,  the  list  of  which  may  be  interesting  to  many 
readers. 

Fine-foUaged  Plan's. — Ptsridophyllum  ceylonicum,  with  fine 
leaves  resembling  Pteris  umbrosa ;  Cyperus  alternifolius  varie- 
gatus,  very  ornamental  plant. 

Amongst  Ferns  as  very  rare — Arthrobotrya,  already  referred 
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to.  Cibotiutn  princeps,  Alsophila  Cooperi,  Rhipidopteris  peltata, 
Sohizsea  elegans,  Platvcerium  Walliehii,  Trichomonas  exsictum, 
T.  trichoideum,  &c,  Gymnogramma  Witenhalliana,  G.  Lanceana. 

Amongst  Xete  Plants — Oncidium  Barcodes,  fine  ;  Deudrobium 
Lowii  ;  D.  Devonianum  grandiliorum,  a  fine  variety  ;  Cypri- 
pedium  Schlinerii,  very  rare.  He  also  mentions  Phalrenopsis 
S'hilleriana,  is  as  sweet-scented  as  Vaiula  suavis,  which  lias  not 
been  previously  or  sufficiently  noticed.  Also  that  they  have  got 
a  distinct  and  superior  variety  of  Alocasia  metallic!),  the  leaves 
being  more  cordate  and  much  darker,  worthy  of  the  affix 
"  superba  ;"  and  in  fine  that  the  Eucharis  nmazonica  should 
not  be  confined  to  a  small  pot.  We  have  them  with  a  dozen 
of  spikes  and  above  forty  flowers  open  at  a  time  on  a  single 
plant,  and  it  is  scarcely  ever  out  of  bloom. 

The  fresh  importations  have  been — 20  Oncidium  Lanceanum, 
a  fine  variety,  which  throws  flower-stems  from  almost  every  leaf; 
300  Epidendrum  bicornutum  major,  which  will  thrive  only  on 
a  block;  200  Zygopetalon  rostratum,  beautiful  and  rare;  and 
500  Ionopsis  pauiculata,  beautiful  and  rare,  and  in  bloom  all 
tin-  \  ear  round. 

We  believe  the  little  Eera-houses  are  on  the  north  instead  of 
the  south  of  the  Orohid-house.  In  the  course  of  four  months 
we  get  confused  as  to  positions. 

In  the  plan  at  page  499,  for  "  kitchen  garden,"  read  "reserve 
garden ;"  and  at  page  501,  second  col.,  twenty-first  line  from 
bottom,  for  "  Lycopodiums,"  read  "Lygodiums."      R.  FlSH. 


USE  OF  FLAX  REFUSE. 

I  should  have  supposed  that  scutch  or  skimp  as  it  is  called 
in  some  places — i.  e.,  the  refuse  in  dressing  flax,  would  have  been 
quite  as  useful  as  refuse  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  yet  experienced 
farmers  here  make  no  use  of  it.  Pray  ventilate  the  question. — 
Another  Clergyman  below  Bristol. 

[We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  scutch  or  refuse 
obtained  by  retting  flax  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
question,  whether  it  is  likely  to  answer  the  same  as  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  as  a  soil  for  Ferns,  &c.  Our  correspondent  writes 
as  if  he  thought  the  refuse  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  is  a  "  fibre ;" 
but  it  is  not  so,  but  a  brown  powder  more  like  brown  rappee 
snuff  than  anything  we  can  compare  it  to,  unless  it  be  mahogany 
sawdust.  The  farmers  of  the  Vale  of  Taunton  do  not  use  the  flax 
refuse  as  a  manure,  probably  because  from  the  slowness  with 
which  it  decays  its  benefit  is  not  promptly  visible.     "  Flax  and 


hemp  refuse,"  says  M.  Sprengel, <:  possesses  as  much  and  even 
more  carbon  than  pea  and  bean  straw ;  still  it  yields  a  much 
worse  manure,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  nitrogen. 
It  yields  humic  acid  very  slowly,  and  the  decomposition  is  very 
difficult  on  account  of  its  being  composed  cliiefiy  of  woody 
fibre."  The  slowness  with  which  it  decomposes  renders  it  a 
durable  manure,  and  its  fertilising  power  would  be  discernible, 
probably,  more  on  the  second  and  third  crops  than  on  the  first 
after  its  application. 

Besides  the  carbon  that  the  flax  refuse  contains,  it  has  among 
its  constituents  fire  per  cent,  of  the  following  mineral  sub- 
stances, all  contained  also  by  our  cultivated  crops : — potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  phosphoric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  silica. 

It  deserves  special  uotiee  that  when  the  flax  is  steeped  in 
water,  as  usual  in  preparing  it  for  the  flax-mill,  much  of  the 
saline  matter  is  extracted  from  the  flax  by  the  water.  Sir 
Robert  Kane  found  that  besides  much  decomposing  matter,  that 
the  water  had  extracted  chloride  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, carbonate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  iron 
and  alumina,  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
magnesia  and  silica.  This  steep-water  is  really  a  liquid  manure, 
and  we  find  the  following  testimony  published  by  Mr.  J.  Dixon 
of  the  British  flax-mills. 

"  I  used  the  water  in  which  I  had  flax  steeped  as  a  manure 
for  flowers.  I  followed  up  the  experiment ;  and  although  I 
was  from  home  for  five  weeks,  during  which  time  none  of  the 
plants  had  been  watered  with  the  flax-steep,  still  I  am  able  to 
say  that  those  Dahlias  to  which  I  used  the  water  early  con- 
tinued to  keep  ahead  of  those  not  so  treated.  The  latter  grew 
from  2£  feet  to  3  feet  high,  while  those  to  which  steep- water  was 
applied"  grew  from  7  feet  to  8  feet  high,  when  three  of  them 
broke  down,  the  sticks  being  too  weak  to  support  them  against 
the  wind  ;  but  their  beauty,  from  the  abundance  of  bloom, 
surpassed  anything  that  1  have  seen.  I  did  not  manure  my 
garden  for  four  years,  being  determined  to  keep  it  poor,  in  order 
to  try  what  effect  flax-water  would  have  in  producing  good 
full-grown  flowers  in  cold  worn-out  soil.  I  am  now  able  to 
assert  that  none  of  my  neghbours  had  such  a  blow  of  Roses  or 
Dahlias  as  I  have  had ;  and  to  them  I  can  refer,  as  they  were 
witnesses  of  the  faet.  I  had,  by  the  use  of  flax-water,  Dahlias 
from  10  feet  to  12  feet  high,  loaded  with  the  most  perfect  flowers. 
This  rich  liquid  manure  (for  it  deserves  the  name)  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  market  gardeners  and  growers  of  flowers.  I  find 
it  to  annihilate  the  green  fly."] 


SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS   YvrITH  COCOA-NUT  FIE-EE   EEFUSE. 


Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  a  first-rate  material  for  growing 
Ferns,  Orange  trees,  Gloxinias,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Begonias. 
I  was  induced  to  give  it  a  trial  about  this  time  last  year  through 
what  was  said  in  The  Journal  or  Horticulture  in  its  favour. 

Now,  not  having  a  very  good  opinion  of  applying  vegetable 
refuse,  particularly  woody  fibre,  to  the  soil,  owing  to  experience 
telling  me  that  woody  fibre  in  the  soil  frequently  is  a  step 
in  the  path  towards  making  a  healthy  tree  become  diseased 
at  the  root  (it  causes  that  injury  by  engendering  various  fungi 
that  frequently  harbour  on  old  wood,  and  accompany  or 
hasten  vegetable  decomposition).      For  that  reason  I  thought 


I  would  be  cautious  and  try  that  wonderful  stuff  on  a  small 
scale. 

Well,  a  cartload  was  procured  of  the  renovating  refuse,  and 
twelve  plants  of  an  equal  size  were  chosen  for  the  Fern  experi- 
ment. Six  were  potted  in  the  usual  Fern  compost — viz.,  one- 
half  turfy  peat,  one-quarter  loam,  and  one-quarter  silver  sand^ 
The  other  six  were  potted  in  the  refuse.  For  Gymnogrammas 
the  refuse  that  passed  through  a  half-inch  riddle  was  used  for 
potting,  and  the  same  for  Nothochlamas  ;  but  for  Aspleniums 
the  refuse  was  used  in  its  rough  state.  The  following  table  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  results  : — 
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They  were  grown  in  a  small  house  (20  feet  by  16  feet),  and 
all  had  the  same  treatment  ;  but  those  in  the  refuse  required 
treble  the  quantity  of  water  those  in  the  Fern  compost  needed. 
The  temperature  ranged  from  50°  to  80°,  and  a  hygrometer  in- 
dicated from  85°  to  91°  of  atmospheric  moisture  or  humidity. 

LTnfortunately  the  bursting  of  a  flue  which  heated  the  house 
brought  trouble.  Gyrnnogrammas  (ehrysophylla  was  killed  out- 
right), and  Nothochlfenas  in  the  Fern  compost  were  sent  to  the 
rubbish-heap  ;  but  those  in  the  refuse  showing  signs  of  life  were 
preserved  and  are  doing  well.  Aspleniums  were  not  injured  by 
the  smoke  and  gases  to  a  serious  extent. 

"Why  should  those  in  the  refuse  stand  smoke  better  than  those 
in  peat,  &c.  ?  That  puzzles  and  makes  me  feel  anxious  to  know 
the  reason. 

Moreover,  the  refuse  was  tried  in  another  way.  Half  loam 
and  half  refuse,  with  a  little  sand  but  no  peat,  which  raised 
Pteris  argyraa  2  feet  high  and  as  much  through  within  eight 
months,  into  a  plant  5  feet  6  inches  high,  and  5  feet  in  diameter. 
Also,  a  Drynaria  morbillosa,  4  feet  across,  with  six  fronds,  was 
potted  with  the  refuse  compost,  and  the  same  plant  is  now 
12  feet  in  diameter.  Again,  a  plant  of  Davallia  polyantha, 
with  twelve  fronds,  and  the  plant  2  feet  in  diameter,  was  treated 
to  a  pot  full  of  refuse,  the  pot  1  foot  G  inches  in  diameter. 
"Well,  it  is  at  present  5  feet  in  diameter  and  very  strong.     ' 

Then,  again,  an  Orange  tree  last  March  had  thought  proper 
to  become  deciduous,  evidently  a  hopeless  ease  for  the  physician. 
Bad  treatment  had,  no  doubt,  been  the  cause  of  its  cutting  such 
a  miserable  figure  ;  but,  never  mind,  cocoa-nut  refuse  is  just  the 
thing  to  help  a  poor  fellow  with  a  lame  leg  over  a  six-barred 
gate.     It  makes  'em  go  whether  they  will  or  no. 

Now,  that  Orange  tree  was  potted  in  a  compost  of  half  refuse 
and  turfy  loam.  It  was  put  in  a  twelve-inch  pot,  and  about 
May-day  it  began  to  shoot,  and  made  during  the  summer  ample 
growth,  so  as  to  be  nicely  green  all  over,  and  it  has  kept  its  leaves 
this  winter,  though  treated  precisely  as  it  had  been  previously. 
Upon  that  very  tree  are  two  hundred  blossom-buds  ready  to 
unfold,  and  more  swelling.  What  a  contrast  between  last  year 
and  this !  Last  year  no  leaves,  no  bloom  ready  to  expand, 
everything  looked  gloomy  ;  but  where  there  is  life  there  is  hope, 
and  they  that  have  an  old  Orange  tree  with  but  a  faint  spark  of 
vitality  about  it,  hive  nothing  to  do  but  give  it  some  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  and  it  will  recover. 

The  Orange  tree  in  question  is  a  dwarf  variety,  name  not 
known,  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  through,  branches 
close  to  the  pot,  even  hanging  over,  altogether  forming  a  compact 
bush.  It  blooms  freely  about  the  beginning  of  April  in  a  green- 
house ;  the  flowers  are  whitish,  inclined  to  rosy.  The  blooms 
set  freely,  and  two  years  ago  it  had  thirty  fruits  upon  it,  but 
although  highly  perfumed  the  fruit  is  watery  and  neither  sweet 
nor  acid.  It  evidently  is  either  a  seedling  or  a  cutting,  but  I 
think  the  former,  as  it  is  spiny  on  the  branches,  and  the  root 
not  like  that  of  a  cutting.  It  has  a  tap  root  like  a  seedling.  I 
understand  it  came  originally  from  the  Horticultural  Society 
some  twelve  years  ago. 

I  have  read  that  Orange  trees  raised  from  seed  never  bloom 
until  they  cease  to  have  spines  on  the  wood,  but  depend  upon  it 
it  is  all  fudge.  Moreover,  it  is  a  general  notion  that  Orange 
trees  never  produce  fruit  in  this  country  worth  eating.  How- 
ever, those  having  a  vinery  with  a  pit  inside  may  grow  that  fruit 
to  perfection.  I  speak  from  experience.  I  know  two  trees  on 
four-feet  stems,  with  heads  S  feet  in  diameter,  that  annually  pro- 
duce from  fifty  to  sixty-five  fruits  each,  varying  in  weight  from 
8  ozs.  up  to  12  ozs.  They  are  the  Tangerine  variety.  Also, 
Lsmons  were  grown  on  the  back,  6  ozs.  to  13  ozs.  in  weight, 
and  a  Shaddock  with  larger  fruit  still. 

But  about  refuse.  It  restores  the  impaired  constitutions  of 
sickly  Camellias,  entirely  removes  the  variegation  on  their  leaves, 
and  promotes  healthy  root-action.  Begonias  like  it,  Azaleas 
thrive  well  in  it,  and  Gloxinias  become  half  shrubby. 

Lastly.  This  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  just  the  thing  for  us 
small  boys — Ah  !  or  you  big  guns  either,  to  keep  a  weak  plant 
in  good  health,  or  to  restore  one  having  a  worn-out  or  nearly 
■exhausted  constitution.— Geokge  Abbey,  Gardener,  Horto'n 
Hall,  Bradford. 


generally  as  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  One  of  the  Tea  Rose 
trees  I  received  from  you,  has  this  winter  produced  the  best 
blooms  of  SafTrano  I  ever  saw.  Homer  is  also  a  perfect  show 
in  the  garden  of  a  friend  to  whom  I  presented  it." 


CONVERTING  A  VINERY  INTO  A   STOVE. 

A  vinery  is  well  adapted  for  a  stove  or  hothouse,  but,  un- 
fortunately, only  the  upper  part  of  the  lights  are  made  to  open, 
the  lower  ones  are  fixtures  :  therefore  the  Tines  cannot  be 
turned  out  during  the  winter.  It  would  be  a  great  matter  to  be 
enabled  to  use  this  house  as  a  Btove  or  forcing-house.  As  there 
is  a  greenhouse  it  is  almost  useless  except  for  Tines.  What 
would  you  advise?  What  is  the  highest  temperature  Tines  will 
bear  during  the  autumn  and  winter? — A  Youxg  Gakdenek. 

[If  you  had  given  us  a  cross  section  of  your  house  we  should 
have  been  able  to  advise  you  better.  The  temperature  of  Tines 
at  rest  in  autumn  and  winter  should  not  be  above  from  40°  to 
45°.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  have  a  glass  or  boarded  par- 
tition in  front,  in  which  to  place  your  Tines  in  winter,  with  a 
few  ventilators  to  the  external  air  to  keep  the  Tines  as  cool  as 
you  like  ;  and  ventilators  also  in  the  partition  to  let  air  into  the 
house  when  desirable,  and  also  heat  from  the  house  to  the  Tines 
to  break  them  gradually.  If  the  Tines  are  at  all  young,  and 
planted  at  the  front,  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  would  hold  them  in 
the  winter.  A  glass  partition  would  be  best ;  and,  if  at  all 
wide,  could  be  made  moveable,  and  serve  other  purposes  in 
summer.  The  particular  mode  depends  on  the  construction  of 
the  house,  but  there  need  be  no  difficulty.] 


Roses  in  Egypt. — The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
Rose-amateur  living  at  Alexandria,  dated  January  26,  1862, 
will  probably  interest  some  of  your  readers. — T.  R. 

"  No  Rose  which  I  have  introduced  has   succeeded  so  well 


WORK  FOR   THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDEN. 
Now  that  the  weather  is  favourable  for  the  purpose,  clean 
and  stir  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  Lettuce,  young  Cab- 
bages, autumn-sown  Onions,  Garlic,  Shallots,  and  other  such 
crops.  Clear  the  ground  of  all  litter.  Turn  and  roll  the  walks, 
if  necessary,  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  or  where  they  have 
been  loosened-up  by  the  winter.  Beans,  Broad,  make  another 
sowing.  The  Longpsd  is  a  prolific  sort,  but  the  Green  Windsor 
has  the  best  appearance  when  sent  to  table.  Earth-up  the  early 
crops.  Capsicums,  pot-off  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  fit  and 
place  them  in  a  hotbed-frame  ;  they  are  very  liable  to  the  attack 
of  green  fly,  which  should  be  avoided  as  soon  as  possible. 
Carrots,  get  in  the  main  crop  if  not  already  done.  The  old  Early 
Horn  is  an  excellent  sort  both  for  early  and  late  use,  as  it  keeps 
equally  well  with  the  long  sorts,  and  is  much  better  suited  for 
some  soils  than  the  others.  Cauliflowers,  the  plants  raised  in 
heat  to  be  pricked  out  on  a  light  hotbed  ;  the  gentle  bottom 
heat  will  greatly  assist  in  pushing  them  along  without  being 
drawn,  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  grown 
under  glass.  Celery,  prick  out  the  early-sown  into  boxes,  or  on 
a  slight  hotbed.  When  it  has  taken  root  give  it  air  at  every 
favourable  opportunity.  Jerusalem  Articholes,  if  not  yet  planted 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  in.  Kidney  Beans,  put 
in  a  small  breadth  of  some  early  sort  on  a  warm,  dry,  sheltered 
border,  and  plant  a  quantity  in  small  pots  to  be  raised  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  planted  out  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frosts  is  over. 
Lettuce,  some  of  the  best  plants  that  have  been  wintered  in 
frames  may  now  be  put  out — some  under  a  south  wall,  and 
others  in  a  more  open  situation.  Mushrooms,  when  they  are 
grown  by  fire  heat  a  constant  moist  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
up  by  pouring  water  on  the  path,  or  placing  pans  of  water  on 
the  flues.  Heat  of  the  house  when  bearing  to  be  about  60°. 
Onions,  sow  the  main  crops;  if  large  ones  are  required  plant 
the  very  small  bulbs  of  last  year,  or  the  autumn-sown  plants  in 
very  rich  ground ;  and  still  larger  may  be  got  by  well  treading 
the  ground,  and  laying  about  3  inches  of  very  rotten  dung  upon 
it,  sowing  the  seed  on  the  dung  and  covering  it  with  a  little  fine 
earth.  Peas,  stick  the  early  crops  as  soon  as  they  are  earthed- 
up.  A  few  small  beech  boughs  with  the  leaves  on  to  be  stuck 
on  each  side  of  the  row  to  protect  them  from  frost  and  cold 
winds.  Purslane,  make  a  sowing  on  a  warm  border.  RadisJus, 
sow  for  successional  crops.  The  Turnip-rooted  may  now  be 
sown.  Bhubarb,  it  may  now  be  forwarded  by  placing  a  hand- 
glass over  the  roots  ;  a  little  litter  to  be  placed  around  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  cold.  Savoy,  make  a  good 
sowing  of  the  Dwarf  Green,  which  is  a  very  good  old  sort  for 
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general  purposes.     Salsafy  and  Scorzonera,  sow  in  drills  from 
5  inches  to  1  foot  opart. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  gaod  collection  of  hardy  annuals. 
A  mixture  of  some  of  the  hardier  sorts,  such  as  Collinsias, 
Clarkias,  Eschscholtzias,  Candytufts,  Nemophila,  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Peas,  Corn-plant,  &c,  strewed  over  the  open  parts  of  the 
shrubbery-borders  would  give  them  a  gay  appearance.  Take 
advantage  when  the  ground  is  dry  to  stir  the  surface  of  the 
shrubbery-borders  before  sowing  the  annuals,  or  to  give  the 
■whole  a  fresh  and  clean  appearance.  Walks  out  of  order  to  be 
turned,  and,  if  necessary,  fresh-surfaced  with  gravel.  The  plant- 
ing of  herbaceous  plants  should  now  be  completed  without 
delay,  and  the  beds  or  borders  they  occupy  dressed  with  fresh 
soil.  China,  Tea,  and  Bourbon  Roses,  if  not  already  pruned, 
ought  no  longer  to  be  left  without  that  essential  attention. 
FRUIT  GARDEN. 
See  that  recently-transplanted  trees  are  not  suffering  from 
want  of  water.  This,  however,  will  hardly  be  necessary  if  the 
late  heavy  rains  we  have  had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
have  been  general ;  but  on  dry  porous  soils  their  roots  should  be 
mulched  with  decayed  leaves  to  preserve  them  in  a  uniformly 
moist  state.  Attend  carefully  to  the  protection  of  the  blossoms 
of  all  fruit  trees  ;  spruce  branches,  when  nothing  better  can  be 
procured,  will  be  of  service,  taking  care  that  they  are  so  fixed  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  blow  against  the  blossoms. 
STOVE. 
Proceed  with  the  repotting  of  such  plants  as  require  it.  | 
Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  Ixoras,  and  other  such  plants  that 
are  well  rooted  and  established  in  their  pots,  to  be  supplied  occa- 
sionally with  some  clear  but  not  over-strong  liquid  manure 
in  a  tepid  state,  to  obtain  strong  short-jointed  wood.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  vigorous  root-action  and  give  a  place  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  possible. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 
Proceed  as  diligently  as  possible  witli  the  potting  of  such  of 
the  hard-wooded  plants  as  require  it,  to  afford  them  the  advan- 
tage of  the  spring  season  for  making  a  vigorous  growth.  De 
careful  before  potting  to  have  the  ball  in  a  moist  state,  and 
avoid  giving  large  shifts  to  weak  growers.  If  the  Camellias 
done  blooming  are  now  started  into  growth  the  wood  will  be 
ripened  early,  and  by  such  treatment  with  the  ordinary  attention 
they  could  be  bloomed  in  November,  when  their  flowers  retain 
their  beauty  much  longer  than  in  the  spring.  When  Fuchsias 
are  intended  for  large  specimens  they  will  require  a  liberal  shift, 
and  the  smaller  specimens  established  in  their  pots  would  be 
benefited  by  an  application  occasionally  of  clear  liquid  manure. 
The  Cinerarias  for  late  blooming  to  be  shifted.  Continue  as  the 
Heaths  go  out  of  bloom  to  prune  them  back,  and  when  they 
have  started  into  fresh  growth  give  them  a  liberal  shift,  using 
good  turfy  peat  for  the  purpose.  Pick  off  all  decaying  flowers 
and  leaves,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay  with 
plants  in  bloom,  placing  them  in  the  best  positions  for  a  pleasing 
effect  by  arranging  and  displaying  the  colours  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Look  for  insects,  and  destroy  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
See  that  the  plants  in  the  borders  of  the  conservatory,  now  that 
they  are  getting  into  active  growth,  are  not  suffering  for  want  of 
water  at  their  roots. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
Sow  tender  annuals  and  a  few  German  Asters  on  a  slight 
beat.  German  and  Ten-week  Stocks  to  be  sown  in  fresh  soil  in 
a  cold  frame  or  one  that  will  soon  cool  down.  Give  bulbs 
plenty  of  air,  and  also  all  half-hardy  plants.  Pot  the  suckers  of 
the  different  sorts  of  Lobelias.  Follow  up  the  matter  of  propa- 
gation, and  see  that  cuttings  of  young  6tock  are  carefully  shaded 
when  necessary.  The  (Euothera  missouriensis  is  a  good  mass 
flower.  Two  or  three  strong  old  plants  taken  up  now  and 
introduced  to  bottom  heat  will  produce  plants  enough  for  a 
large  mass  at  bedding-out-time,  to  be  struck  like  Dahlias.  One 
plant  will  yield  thirty  or  forty  cuttings,  which  will  strike  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

SEASONABLE    WORK. 
The  weather  has  been  too  wet  and  drizzly  to  do  much  on  the 
open  ground.     In  light  soils  it   does  not  so  much  signify,  but  if 


soils  are  at  all  stiff,  approaching  them  when  wet,  by  digging! 
trenching,  or  turning,  is  worse  than  labour  thrown  away,  as 
ground  moved  in  that  state  hardly  ever  gets  kindly  all  the  season 
afterwards.  Just  so  as  respects  sowing :  the  seed  to  a  great 
extent  is  lost,  the  soil  clings  round  it,  sealing  it  up  hermetically 
from  air  and  its  oxygen,  and  even  the  fertilising  rains  do  not 
pass  freely.  If  soil  is  worked  when  dry,  and  seeds  are  sown 
then,  no  common  amount  of  rain  will  ever  consolidate  the  soil 
afterwards,  so  as  to  keep  air  from  the  seeds.  If  seeds  must  be 
sown  on  the  ground  when  wet,  in  a  garden,  a  dry  covering  should 
be  given.  It  is  best,  however,  to  defer  until  a  dry  day  gives  a 
hazelly  soil. 

Used  the  drizzly  days  for  patching  and  mending  old  sashes 
that  are  useful  in  laying  over  turf  pits  at  this  season  for  bedding 
plants,  a  small  rail  being  laid  down  back  and  front  just  to  keep 
the  ends  of  the  sashes  off  the  ground  ;  washing  thoroughly 
every  spare  pot,  turning  Geraniums  into  turf  pits  to  get  at  the 
pots,  and  washing  them,  as  every  pot  almost  of  moderate  size  is 
washed  half  a  dozen  times  from  February  to  June,  after  which 
stacks  of  them  are  kept  for  a  wet  day.  To  show  nothing  need 
be  lost,  a  man  to-day  has  been  making  propagating-boxes  out  of 
old  zine  troughing  that  was  worn  out,  unfit  for  conveying  water. 
It  is  mostly  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  wide  U"s'iaPe('>  an^ 
being  broken  through  with  a  blunt  chisel  into  lengths  of  about 
3  feet,  a  piece  of  wood  is  fixed  into  each  end  by  a  tack,  and  they 
are  then  first-rate  propagating-pans  to  set  in  a  hotbed.  I  was 
also  much  pleased  with  the  man  that  first  turned  this  useless 
stuff  to  account,  in  the  way  he  got  ends  to  slip  in.  He  pitched 
upon  a  Larch  tree  or  pole  of  the  requisite  diameter,  sawed  off 
pieces  about  1  inch  wide,  chopped  the  piece  in  two,  and  one  cut 
thus  closed  up  both  ends.  The  ends  not  being  very  tight,  and 
the  holes  in  the  zinc  that  rendered  them  useless  for  spouting, 
made  them  just  the  thing  for  propagating-pans.  When  I  have 
evaporatmg-pans  made  of  zinc  to  place  over  hot-water  pipes, 
they,  too,  when  worn- out  make  excellent  pans  for  Lobelias, 
Verbenas,  etc.,  for  several  seasons.  I  know  of  no  plant  that 
would  not  prefer  zinc  to  crockery-ware  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
zinc  would  last  long  for  such  a  purpose,  the  plants  feed  on  it  so 
much. 

FLOWERING    PLANTS. 

Sowed  a  good  many  flower  seeds,  as  Lobelias,  Petunias, 
the  new  kinds  of  Indian  Pinks,  as  Heddewigii,  laciniatus,  and 
also,  Capsicums,  Chilies,  too.,  placing  all  these  in  heat  ;  also, 
Pansies,  Auriculas,  &c,  along  with  Love-lies-bleeding,  and 
Prince's  Feather,  to  be  early,  and  placed  them  in  a  very  mild 
heat  under  glass.  We  will  defer  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  &c,  to 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  those  who  can  manage  to  give  them 
room  may  sow  now.  There  are  many  of  these  things  that  do 
better  if  they  never  receive  much  check.  Most  likely  we  shall 
sow  in  a  slight  hotbed,  and  prick  off  and  protect  with  calico. 
Were  we  sowing  in  the  beginning  of  March,  the  plants  might  be 
injured,  because  we  could  not  afford  to  keep  them  under  glass. 
Most  of  them,  especially  Zinnias,  these  grand-coloured  old  things 
hardly  ever  forgive  rough  treatment,  or  being  knocked  about 
before  they  are  finally  transplanted,  and  this  can  rarely  be  done 
before  the  end  of  May. 

There  is  much  depends  on  sowing.  We  generally  fill  the  pot 
half  full  with  drainage,  then  half  with  rough  compost,  then 
finer,  and  then  a  layer  finer  still.  This  is  gently  pressed  with  a 
round  board  and  a  nail  in  it.  The  seeds  are  then  sown,  and  the 
small  dust-like  ones  .as  Lobelia,  Calceolaria,  Clintonia,  Tobacco, 
&c,  have  just  the  slightest  dust  of  soil  fine-sifted,  and  white 
sand  thrown  over  them,  and  pressed  again.  .All  these  small 
things  we  honour  with  a  square  of  glass  being  placed  across  the 
pot,  and  when  extra  care  is  required  place  a  piece  of  paper  over 
the  glass.  If  the  soil  is  rather  moist  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to 
water  before  the  seeds  are  up,  and  in  watering  such  little  thing3 
no  rose  should  be  used,  but  the  water  should  be  gently  poured 
on  a  crock  or  oystershell  held  in  the  hand  at  the  sides,  so  as  to 
flood  the  surface  of  the  pot  without  any  dashing  from  a  rose. 

SOWING  ANNUALS. 
We  have  had  several  inquiries  about  sowing  flower-seeds  in 
borders  and  flower-beds.  All  the  North  American  annuals,  and 
all  hardy  annuals,  may  thus  be  sown ;  but  if  not  sown  in 
autumn  little  will  be  gained  in  sowing  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  unless  in  warm  and  dry  localities.  To  make  the  most 
of  annuals  in  grouped  flower-beds,  we  decidedly  would  always 
transplant  rather  than  sow,  so  as  to  have  full,  regular,  well- 
formed  groups.     Suppose  you  could  cover  a  piece  of  a  border 
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now  with  old  cashes,  mat?,  or  calico,  and  the  border  was  in  fine 
order,  drills  might  be  drawn  5  inches  apart,  a  little  rough-riddled 
leaf  mould  thrown  in,  eoil  placed  on  that,  the  annuals  sown 
thickly,  and  then  covered  properly;  by  the  end  of  April  you 
could  lift  these  and  plant  them  in  little  patches  with  scarcely 
ever  feeling  the  moving,  and  then  you  might  make  sure  of 
having  regular  beds. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  Cerastium  tomentosum 
forming  a  good  edging  by  planting  rootless  slips  now  6  inches 
apart.  We  did  so  four  years  ago,  and  never  had  a  better  edging. 
Besides,  the  keenest  amateur  may  depend  on  vvhat  Mr. 
Thomson  said  in  a  late  Number,  as  he  is  not  the  man  to 
conceal  any  secret  in  the  matter.  A  lad  planted  some  tit-bits 
about.  1£  inch  long  in  a  border  before  Christmas,  and  I  find 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  not  rooted.  Complaints  have  also 
been  made  of  the  variegated  Arabis  being  difficult  to  strike,  but 
in  autumn  and  spring  it  strikes  freely  under  a  hand-light,  and  I 
find  that  some  hundreds  of  cuttings  put  in  the  open  border  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Cerastium,  are  now  rooting  nicely.  These 
cuttings  had  no  protection  but  a  few  spruce  boughs  laid  over 
them  in  severe  frost. — R.  E. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage. 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to  Tki 
Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  cf-c,"  162,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get,  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
We  cannot  reply  privately  to  any  communication  unless  under 
very  special  circumstances. 
Verbena  Purple  King  (An  Amateur  Urn;, 

Mas  said,  recently,  to  be  the  best,  of  the  colour 

it  mil  not  make  a  bed  by  itself  worth  looking  at.    It 
scarlet  along  with  it  to  bring  it  out. 

Eugenia  Ugni  (Old  Bee::).— In  your  northern  position  wo  would  keen 
Eugenia  Ugni  in  the  greenhouse!  in  winter,  and  in  the  orchard-house  in 
summer.     Grow  in  heath  soil,  loam,  and  a  little  leaf  mould. 

Old  Espalier  Apple  and  Pear  Trees  (Eer.  E.  17.).— Those  bearing  only 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  If  the  trees  are  strong  raise  and  replant,  or  root- 
prune  them.  If  this  would  be  too  much,  and  the:e  is  no  lack  of  vigour,  thin 
out  the  spurs  and  train-in  young  wood  either  backwards  or  downwards.  If 
there  is  a  sign  of  weakness  thin  the  spurs,  and  manure,  especially  at  the 
surface. 

Fccbsias  and  Vines  Unhealthy  (A  Constant  Header).— \"c  found  no 
insects,  but,  traces  of  where  thrips  had  been,  and  we  think  some  eggs  of  a 
beetle.  The  black  appearance  we  attribute  fo  loo  much  moisture  at  the 
-outs,  and  not  enough  oi  air  in  ibis  dull  weather.  We  would  smoke  with 
sure.  Place  sulphur  on  the  coolest  part  of  the  pipes,  and  give 

ts  and  Petunias  (Kale,  of  Ash  fard;.— The  best  time  to  sow 
le  first  bloom  is  about  the  middle  of  April,  but  they  will  net 
•oon  a-  you  wish —viz  ,  July.  The  best  timet"' sow  IV- 
h  must  be  done  in  a  mild  heat,  is  any  day  from  the  1st  of 
1st  of  May,  when  one  can  spare  flic  room  for  the  seed-puts, 
is  they  are  fit  to  be  poll  Bat 


•).— Although  this  Verbena 
answer  to  a  correspondent, 
st  have  a  white  or 


tobacco  to  mak. 
more  air. 
Sowing  A 


and  trr  the  pots  of  seenlings  as  soon 
the  first  week  in  April  for  modern:  e 

Nectarines  not  Ripening  {//.  M..  miHngien]  -There  seems  to  be  a 
want  of  recipiocal  root-action.  Before  the  fruit  approaches  the  fruiting 
ate.  give  the  trees  a  good  mulching  with  rotten  manure,  and  water  pretty 
60°  to  70°.  Ton  do  not  say 
„.  sslo  keep  the  skin  from  crack- 
ing, as  in  such  tender  kind-  the  supplvol  tap  is  too  great  for  the  fruit.  Such  is 
often  the  case  with  the  Stanwitk  Nectarine.    You  may  plant  double  Gorse 

BuTTERccrs  in  a  Pasture  (A  Bubscriter).— -There  are  •many  species  of 
the  g-nus  Ranunculus  confounded  commonly  under  the  general  name  of 
"  Buttercups."  Your  pasture  being  dry,  and  if  the  plant  emits  runners  it 
is  probab  y,  Ranunculus  rcpens,  or  Creeping  Crowfoot.  There  is  no  mode 
of  destroying  It  that  we  know  of  but,  paring  off  the  sod  where  it  grows, 
0  inches  deep,  and  burning  it,  levelling  the  soil,  and  sowing  the  bare  places 
with  grass  seeds.  l 

Cineraria  Seedlings  (J.  A.).— The  blue  flower  and  the  (lower  with  white 
petals  narrowly  edged  with  purple  are  interior  to  many  of  similar  colours; 
hut  the  third  II. over  deserves  to  be  bred  from,  the  colour  is  new  ami  ap- 
proaches to  a  light  mauve. 

Ants  ( Elmwond).- You  will  see  an  answer  to  another  inquirer  to-day.  In 
your  case  we  should  remove  the  ant-hills,  and  sprinkle  guano  thickly  over 
the  places  where  they  v.  el  e,  or  wider  them  with  a.nmoniacal  liquor  from  a 
gasworks.  Repeating  the  application  several  times  v  ill  e'.to  ta  illv  drive  the 
anfsaway.  '  """ 


Book  (67.  Ba'<er).— The  cost  of  "The  Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening  " 
free  by  post,  is  3s.  id.    You  can  send  either  postage  stamps,  or  a  post-office 

Worms  and  Ants  on  Lawn  (G.  it.).-The  worms  can  be  banished  by 
occasional  waterings  with  lime  water;  and  the  ants  by  spiiiikling  guano 
over  their  haunts.  B  b 

CeciniBER  Plants  Oecatikg  (W.  G.  M.).— The  fungus  yon  sent  is  the 
common  Mushroom;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  failure  of  your  Cucumber 
plants  j  die  stems  of  which  are  decayed,  we  think,  by  the  excess  of  moisture 
in  file  air  and  soil  of  the  frames,  and  want  of  ventilation. 
,  White  Mrra  on  Lettuce  Hoots  (A.  B.).—U  Is  Acarus  hortensis,  the 
Garden  Mite,  and  doe,,  no  harm;  it  only  feeds  on  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ters, lie  roots  of  your  Lettuces  had  decayed  from  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  and  then  became  the  appropriate  food  of  the  Acarus. 

Edging  ion  Kitchen-garden  Beds  [T.  CO.— Nothing  will  look  neater 
(and  certainly  it  is  the  "  cheapest "  edging)  than  white  bricks  laid  with  one 
of  their  angular  cages  as  the  summit,  of  the  edging.  See  our  description  and 
draiv.ng  of  it  as  employed  in  Linton  Park  Gardens,  No.  25,  page  -175. 

Books  lE.  1.  B.).~ The  pamphlet  you  refer  to,  and  which  affects  to  form 
part  II.  onr  series  of  "Manuals  for  the  Many,"  is  quite  unconnected  with 

Vai  ant  Plot  {An  Old Suhscriber).—\fe  would  make  aridge-and-farr.w 
n. ...on  oi  that  open  space,  the  ends  of  the  lines  facing  the  drawing-room 
windows,  the  other  the  greenhnuse-that  is,  plant  a  row  of  the  Salvia  down 
the  centre,  and  let  the  rows  on  each  side  of  the  centre  be  pairs  of  the  same 
plants.  The  best  way  to  put  in  these  rows  is  the  way  you  think  b( 
you  cannot,  break  the  principle  any  way. 

Vy'altonian  Case  (F.  A.  IT.).— No.  3S0  of  Tue  Cottace  Gaedeneb, 
which  contains  drawings  and  a  description  of  this  Case,  is  out  of  print ;  but 
we  will  have  the  article  revi-e  .  ,  i.d  published  in  an  early  Number  0'  our 
Journal. 

Hot-air  Stove  (A  Constant  Subscriber).—  An  answer  is  given  to-day  to 
an  inquirer  with  a  different  signature. 

Flower  Garden  (Sector).— The  beds  are  all  properly  planted  according 
to  the  design.     We  would  not  wish  to  change  a  single  plant  there. 

Celine  Forestier  Rose  (Idem).— A  capital  Rose  to  run  over  a  good 
space  of  wall,  and  not  be  long  about  doing  so.  The  Shanghai  Rose  from  the 
Horticultural  Society  we  have  not  yet  seen,  and  know  nothing  of  it.  Bnt  if 
it  was  really  very  good  we  think  it  would  not  be  under  a  bushel  so  long. 

Flower  Garden  (A  Subscriber).— In  the  first  place  never  assume  such  a 
general  name  again.  Every  one  who  buys  our  Journal  is  a  subscriber;  ai  , 
suppose  ten  such  most  absurd  names  came  in  the  same  week— why,  we  might 
put  them  in  a  hat,  toss  them  for  the  answers,  then  your  answer  might  be 
"Never  saw  such  a  muck  of  a  thing,"  whereas  vour  plan  is  the  very  art  and 
secret  of  the  very  best  style  of  planting  for  such  a  place -that  is,  it  is  Uie 
pure  and  simple  promenade  sti  le,  and  you  have  done  it  better  than  it  is  done 
in  any  public  place  we  know.  But  recollect  about  "  a  subscriber."  Mr. 
Beaton  answered  your  question  long  since  about  the  way  he  intended  to  heat. 
He  lias  not  yet  risked  the  expense.     All  right  about  your  Vine. 

Propagating  Variegated  Arabis  ( Calcaria).— It  does  not  come  from 
seed  ;  and,  if  it  did,  the  seedlings  would  not,  of  course,  be  variegated  bnt 
plain  green  ;  and  plain  people,  without,  being  green,  ought  to  kn 
remember  that,  no  kind  or  sort  of  variegated  plant  ever  yet  came  true  from 
seeds  and  probably  never  will.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  most  hardy  and  most 
beautiful  edging,  or  rock,  or  vase  plant,  is  this,  tliat.it  is  worthless  that  season 
i'  it  is  propagated  in  tin-  spring.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  divide  the  plants  in 
October,  to  make  cuttings  of  the  best  shoots  then,  and  plant  them  out  in 
the  open  ground  with  or  without  a  hard-glass  ;  and,  if  with  a  glass,  to  mind 
to  see  the  cuttings  have  the  same  treatment  as  Cauliflower  plants  during  the 
h  hole  winter— that  is,  the  glass  to  be  lilted  ior  giving  air  every  fine  day  the 
whole  time  ;  and,  if  no  g'ass  is  over  them,  to  see  the  frost  does  not  throw 
them  out  of  the  soil.  We  must  repeat.  Beware  of  spring  propagation,  as 
then  tip.  plant  :  louver  naturally  ;  ai:,l,  :„  make  a  calling  of  "any  plan!  at  that 
critical  period,  is  not  only  an  unnatural  process,  so  to  write,  but  a  mast  un- 
scientific process  to  the  bargain. 

D  sa  gkani.ie'loea  (/.  T.,  Stockport).— -You  must  try  again.  You  did 
not  manage  your  plant  at  all  right,  i  r  according  to  what  has  been  given 
over  and  over  again  in  these  rage,  as  the  rigid,  way  of  treating  it.  It  is  an 
evergreen  bog,  or  marsh  plant,  very  nearly  hardy.  Tritonia  aurea  is  just 
the  same,  with  a  similar  habi!  of  increasing  itself';  and  Vallota  purpurea  i- 
anotln  r  plant,  very  near  to  ihein  io  its  requirements,  but  will  stand  more 
hardship.  There  are  ten  thousand  people  in  England  who  could  not  grow 
that  Vallota;  ami  there  are  seven  gardeners  out  of  every  seven  and  twentv 
of  them  who  cannot  grow  the  Tri'.nri.i  ;.:>:•,•.  ..i:..out  being  covered  by  the 
reddest  of  the  red  spider,  so  you  a;-  :      •  at  all  t.,r  vour  Idsa  being 

a  "dizzy"  to  you  as  yet.    We  had  .,  t  ■  .       nrersation   al  the  show  ti 
oilier  day  with  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  to  perfection,  and  he  finds  it 
nov.  lust  aS  easy  to  do  as  a  pot  Crocus.     He  has  it  from  seeds  as  lie • 
Caleeol.uia,  and  more  easy  to  manage  in  the  first  stages.     And  to  si:.   ■ 
w.ui.i,  ring  habi!  of  In-a,  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  make  four  leaves,  they 
begin  to  make  root-runners  exactly  like  Tritonia  aurea.     As  soon  as  he  can 
la;,  bold  of  these  seedlings  he  pricks  out,  just  like  Lobelia  speciosa,  and 
keeps  them,  of  course,  as  damp  at  the  roots  as  if  they  were  in  a  bog  up  to 
the  knees.    Nine  months  since  he  put  one  of  those  seedlings  into  a  little  "pot. 
and  he  put  the  pot  in  a  bigger  pot  which  had  no  hole  in  the  bottom,  and 
which  bad  been  kept  full  of  water  from  that  day  to  this.     The  pla, 
out  of  doors  to  October,  and  nothing  ever  looked  better  and  more  healthy  out 
of  water  than  that  very  plant.    Next  May  he  is  going  to  make  an  island  in  a 
lake-like  place  for  lots  of  his  young  Disas,  as  they  do  the  Melon-beds  on  the 
lakes  in  Cashmere;  and  anybody  could  do  the  like  with  a  couple  ol 
lurves,  a  few  skewers,  and  an  old  washing-tub,  and  let  the  island  and  the 
Oisa  float  about  as  flic  wind  goes,  with  an  umbrella-like  covering  over  head  Of 
span  new  tiffany,  as  Disa  does  not  like  strong  sun.     Your  plant  is  scorched, 
nothing  else. 

Calceolaria  Ccttings  (Ex   Una  Malta).— The  red  dust  on  the  lowei 

leaves  in  vour  cold  name  is  a  fungus,  caused  by  too  much  damp.     Dust  the 
leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  ventilate  more  freely. 

Camellia  Bens  not  Opening  (jr.  .E).— You  do  not  tell  us  where  the 
plan's  arc  glowing.  We  should  think  the  failure  arises  from  too  much 
moisture  In  the  air  of  the  bouse  and  toe  Utile  warmth. 
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Eae niiNo-i  r  Potatoes  [An  Amateur  Gardener). — W-c  never  earth-up 

Potatoes.    Otrra  i-  -i  light  soil;  we  plant  in  Novembers  inches  deep,  and 

ripen  by  the  end  of  July.     Eatthhlg-up  retards 

the  ripening  a  fortnight    The  earlier  it  Potato  ripens  the  safer  it  is  Irons 

the  11  uT.nn.    Let  each  gardener  plant  the  same  variety,  and  the 

sets  on  the  same  day,  and  cultivate  his  own  way  ;  at  fcaking-np  time  weigh 

the  produce,  and  that  will  be  the  best  test.     You  had  better  visit  some 

horticultural  machine  makers,  and  seleci   e   garden  engine  £or  yourself. 

Thej  are  all  efficient, .and  the  chief  consideration  is  the  price  wished  to  be 

given. 

Vase  Plants  { D.  C.).—  The  best  plan  would  be  to  have  small  young 
plants  of  Tom  Thumb  Geranium  put  in  the  centre  of  the  zinc  pan  about  the 
in  a  cold  pit  till  planting-out  lime  in  JL:y,  ami  in 
the  last  week  in  April  to  plant  round  the  Tom  Thumbs  such  frilling  hardy 
plants  as  would  suit.  We  only  kiinv.-  <>f  two  such  that  would  meet  this 
var'i'jul.ir  ease— the  Moneywort.,  and  the  small  trailing  yellow  (Enothera 
piostrat;--  Both  these  ought  to  be  of  freshly-divided  old  plants  in  little  bits, 
and  to  be  planted  quite  thickly  close  to  the  edge  of  the  zinc  pan.  If  that 
should  not  meet  your  views,  or  the  ideas  of  many  others  who  may  be  lurk- 
ing out  for  filling  vases  and  rustic  baskets  this  season,  the  next  easiest 
plant  10  get  and  to  answer  would  be  the  liiac  Ivy-leaved  Geranium,  or  even 
the  white  one,  for  a  dark  bronze  vase.  In  that  case,  the  two  Geraniums 
would  need  to  be  planted  at  the  same  time.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have 
Bine  pans  to  put  into  vases,  instead  of  filling  the  vases  with  the  soil.  Ihe 
■11  over  the  Crystal  Palace  gardens  have  such  pans. 

Cocoa-xct  Refuse  Fibrk  (71.  71. \— It  is  not  the  right  refuse.  No 
Phcenocoma  shoot  came  in  your  letter. 

Names  of  ri.ANTs  (77.  It.  F.). — It  is  very  common  ;  Orchis  maculata,  or 
Spotted  Orchis.  (K.  King).— Some  Labiate,  probably  a  Mint,  but  we  cannot 
name  such  a  specimen,  a  mere  scrap  of  drawn-up  leaves,  covered  too,  as  it 
is,  with  the  cotton  wool  in  which  it  was  wrapped,  the  worst  of  all  packing. 
[Marian). — You  must  really  grow  your  Fern  a  little  larger  before  we  can 
even  guess  its  name  with  any  confidence.  It  may  be  a  very  young  Cystq- 
pferis,  but  it  may  be  almost  anything  else.  If  we  were  to  guess  at  all,  we 
should  say  a  seedling  Cystopteris. 
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POULTRY,    Sc,    SHOWS. 
May  14th  and  15tk-    Taunton  and  Somerset.     Sec,  Charles  Bnllance, 

2sq.,  Taunton. 
Mat  27th,  28th  and  20th.    Bath  and  West  op  England  (City  of  Wells), 

•sv.i -rirrl,  S.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Taunton.     Entries  close  May  1. 
May  2Sth  and  isth.    Hull  and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.      Sec.,  Mr.  J. 

Hocton.     Entries  close  May  H;h. 
Jvne  4ih  and  5th.    Beverley  and  East  Riding.   iSfec,  Mr.  Harry  Adams. 


KEEPING  USEFUL  AND   ORNAMENTAL 
BIRDS. 

The  formation  of  societies  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
having  for  their  object  to  encourage  the  breeds  of  useful  and 
ornamental  birds,  and  to  render  us  familiar  with  those  brilliant 
colours  that  hare  heretofore  only  been  seen  by  most  people  after 
they  are  stuffed,  proves  the  interest  now  taken  in  the  different 
branches  of  ornithology.  There  are  such  exaggerated  notions 
of  what  is  necessary  to  enable  the  lover  of  these  things  to  indulge 
his  hobby,  that  we  think  we  shall  be  doing  well  if  we  endeavour 
to  make  the  pursuit  easier. 

In  this  as  in  other  things,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  moderate 
ideas,  and  r.ot  only  so,  but  it  is  well  to  fix  a  limit  as  the  fair 
boundary  of  ambition.  Just  as  a  man  is  not  deterred  from 
buying  or  renting  a  small  place,  because  he  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  domains  :  even  so,  he  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged, or  prevented  from  entering  on  the  pursuit  of  natural 
history  because  it  embraces  so  large  a  field.  The  owner  of  the 
small  place  may  improve  or  enlarge  his  property  as  prudence 
maj  allow  or  opportunity  suggest,  and  in  like  manner  the  student 
or  amateur  may  increase  the  number  of  his  subjects  as  occasion 
presents. 

People  who  walk  about  London  seeking  amusement,  and  who 
look  in  the  windows  of  the  various  shops,  may  have  remarked 
first)  and  laughed  at  afterwards,  the  trays  in  some  of  the  city 
jewellers'  shops.  They  contain  numerous  articles,  and  generally 
in  the  centre  a  bouquet  of  diamonds,  or  a  startling  hoop  of 
i  and  brilliants,  and  there  lies  close  to  them  a  ticket  on 
which  is  written,  "  Articles  in  this  tray  from  3s.  Gd.  upwards." 
Desire  looks  at  the  cluster,  the  bouquet,  or  the  hoop.  They 
cannot  be  the  3*.  Gd. ;  then  it  sobers  down,  and  wonders  which 
can  be.  When  the  article  is  shown  there  is  some  wonder  how 
it  can  be  made  for  the  money ;  then  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
ir  is  real ;  and  then  there  is  admiration.  The  fact  that  it  is  ours 
gives  it  a  charm  that  nothing  belonging  to  another  can  possess. 

Much  of  this  applies  to  natural  history.  The  great  charm  of 
keeping  birds  or  animals  is  to  do  so  without  interfering  with 
their  habits  :  hence  the  desire  to  possess  such  as  will  breed.  To 
this  may  be  attributed  the  old,  old,  fancy  for  gold  fishes  in  a 
globe.     They  are  uninteresting,  and  as  a  rule  they  know  no  one, 


not  even  the  hand  that  feeds  them.     We  view  the  aquarium  as 
an  animated  book,  and  any  appeal  to  the  feelings,  is  rather  to 
il  than  anything  else. 

These,  however,  can  be  indulged  in,  in  any  house  and  und  ir 
any  circumstances.  Having  to  do  with  more  active,  or,  at  least, 
more  interesting,  and  we  think  more  beautiful  specimens  of 
animated  nature;  and  having  at  this  time  an  Australian  Crow 
by  our  side,  which  is  doing  his  best  to  make  this  paper  too 
late,  first  by  crowing,  then  barking,  then  miawing,  and  then 
wlhsthng,  "  There  is  nae  luck  about  the  house ;"  while  a  Silver 
cock  Pheasant  drops  his  gills,  raises  his  crest,  stands  on  tiptoe, 
a,  la  Tappertit, and  beats  his  breast  with  his  wings,  i  la  Gordla  ; 
and  a  whistle  will  bring  twenty  Ducks  around  us.  We  find  so 
much  pleasure  in  these  things,  and  we  are  so  convinced  they  are 
within  reach  of  many  who  are  not  aware  of  it,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  put  on  paper  that  which  is  our  practical  experience 
of  it,  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  beginning. 

While  we  speak  of  these  things,  apparently  to  those  only  who 
live  in  the  country,  yet  many  London  houses  afford  all  that  is 
necessary  for  keeping  Pheasants  and  Wild  Fowl.  A  small  back 
yard  will  make  a  pheasantry.  A  cock  and  three  hens  may  be 
kept  well,  and  will  lay  and  enjoy  themselves  in  a  place  9  feet 
square.  A  building  like  a  sentry-box  will  give  them  all  the 
shelter  they  require.  It  would  have  to  be  provided  with  perches, 
and  there  must  be  no  flooring.  The  stones  of  the  yard  must  be 
removed,  and  part  of  the  space  gravelled.  A  little  lime  and 
some  dust  must  he  put  in,  and  it  will  be  a  great  luxury  if  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  can  be  sunk  in  a  large  pot  in  the  earth. 
The  space  that  can  be  spared  for  these  beautiful  birds  must  be 
fenced  with  galvanised  wire  netting  stretc'aed  on  framework, 
and  slight  deal  boarding  should  be  put  around  to  the  height  of 
IS  inches.  It  prevents  the  birds  from  being  frightened,  and 
takes  from  them  the  desire  of  trying  to  get  out,  whereby  they 
often  spoil  plumage  by  pushing  their  necks  through  the  meshes 
of  the  wire  netting.  They  require  only  dry  food,  a  little  corn 
or  bread.  Their  water  should  be  kept  in  one  of  the  fountains 
now  so  much  used.  Pheasants  are  especially  London  birds. 
They  are  handsome,  bold,  very  hardy,  do  not  suffer  from  con- 
finement, make  no  noise,  and  emit  no  odour  in  the  hottest 
weather.  The  Golden,  Chinese,  and  Common  are  the  best  suited 
for  a  London  atmosphere.  The  White,  Silver,  and  Pied  show 
the  smoke.  It  adds  much,  to  the  pleasing  appearance  if  creeping 
plants  are  allowed  to  run  over  the  netting  in  summer.  But  for 
instructions  in  gardening  our  readers  must  consult  the  horticul- 
tural part. 

(To  le  continued.) 


TAUNTON  AND  SOMERSET  POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  this  flourishing  Society 
purposes  holding  its  second  annual  Exhibition  on  May  14th 
and  loth,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  receive  from  exhibitors  of 
poultry  the  confidence  it  deserves,  by  their  making  a  large 
number  of  entries  for  the  valuable  prizes  which  will  be  offered. 
We  have  the  prize  list  before  us,  amounting  altogether  to  nearly 
£100  (Poultry  and  Pigeons).  Besides  the  money  prizes  we 
notice  that  there  are  "  fourteen  pieces  of  plate,"  value  £2  2s. 
each,  and  three  silver  medals  to  be  awarded,  and  we  understand 
these  pieces  of  plate  (which  will  be  displayed  at  the  time  of  the 
Show)  are  selected  by  the  Directors,  so  as  to  combine  the  useful 
and  ornamental.  We  have  often  heard  the  remark  from  success- 
ful exhibitors,  that  "  they  are  tired  of  receiving  silver  cups," 
and  to  judge  by  the  appearance  of  many  sideboards  we  have 
seen,  there  is  some  ground  for  such  a  remark.  The  articles 
given  by  this  Society  last  year  comprised  cake-baskets,  hand- 
some ruby  and  ground  glass  vases,  salvers,  tea  and  coffee  pots, 
fish-slices,  and  forks  in  cases,  spoons  and  forks  of  all  sizes,  ink- 
stands, &c,  and  we  are  authorised  to  state  that  a  similarly 
valuable  assortment  will  be  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
forthcoming  Show.  When  we  add  that  these  prizes  can  be 
secured  by  the  very  moderate  entry  fee  of  is ,  and  that  every 
prize  is  guaranteed  to  be  paid  (as  was  the  case  lost  year)  the 
week  after  the  Show,  we  feel  certain  the  Dii  ectors  will  not  have 
ts  complain  of  a  want  of  entries  for  one  of  the  best-conducted 
Shows  in  the  kingdom.  The  classes  are— Spanish,  Dorking 
(two  classes),  Cochin-China  (three  classes),  Malay,  Game  (three 
classes),  Hamburgh  (four  classes),  Poland  (three  classes).  A 
class   for  Pea   fowl,  Pheasants   and    Galling,   and  "  any  other 
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variety,"  separate  classes  for  each  breed  of  chickens ;  Sweep- 
stakes for  single  cods  of  every  breed,  including  a  special  sweep- 
stakes class  for  one  hundred  Game  cocks  with  a  first  prize  of 
£20,  six  classes  for  Bantams,  four  fur  Ducks,  and  also  for  Tur- 
keys and  Geese.  The  Pigeon  classes  are  fifteen  in  number,  anil 
there  are  three  prizes  in  every  class  in  the  list.  We  observe 
that  pens,  0  feet  in  length,  will  be  provided  for  Pea  fowl, 
Pheasants,  Turkeys,  and  Geese  ;  and  that  most  of  the  railways 
in  connection  with  the  south  and  west  of  England  have  liberally 
consented  to  convey  poultry  for  this  Association  at  a  single  fare 
for  both  journeys.  We  must  refer  our  friends  to  the  schedule 
itself  for  further  particulars,  and  conclude  our  remarks  by 
stating  that  Charles  Ballance,  Esq.,  of  Taunton,  still  continues 
his  services  as  Hon.  Secretary.  His  name  has  long  been  known 
in  the  poultry  world  as  a  devoted  amateur,  and  latterly  as  a 
judge  at  some  of  our  principal  exhibitions ;  aud  we  are  sure  that 
under  his  management  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  secure  the 
well-being  of  the  birds,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  owners. 


LIGUEIAN  BEES. 

Did  not  the  Apiarian  Society  obtain  some  of  the  Italian  bees 
two  or  three  seasons  ago  ?  Have  any  results  been  made  known? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  the  two  varieties  of  bees  distinct  on 
the  same  place  ?  Where  could  I  and  my  neighbours  obtain 
some  good  strong  hives  to  begin  with? — Aris  Mellihca. 

[In  the  autumn  of  1859  M.  Hermann  sent  more  queens  than 
Mr.  Woodbury  could  make  room  for,  and  he  sent  two  of  them 
to  Mr.  Tegetmeier.  Both  died  in  the  winter.  Next  year  (1SG0) 
Mr.  Tegetmeier,  Secretary  of  the  Apiarian  Society,  had  two 
queeus  from  Messrs.  Neighbour,  but  we  do  not  know  the  result. 
The  Society  is,  we  imagine,  defunct.  To  obtain  stocks  of  Ligu- 
rian  bee.-,  write  to  T.  Woodbury,  Esq.,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter.] 


UNITING   BEES. 

I  HAVE  had  a  memorandum  jotted  down  for  a  considerable 
time  past  to  write  a  few  remarks  on  the  foregoing  subject,  but  I 
am  pleased  to  have  been  forestalled  by  your  able  and  practical 
correspondent  "  A  Reneeeyvshiee  Bee-keeper,"  who  has,  I 
will  not  say  exhausted  the  subject,  but  given  the  results  of  his 
experience  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  my  own.  Without 
now  intending  to  attempt  anything  like  an  essay  on  this  matter, 
there  have  occurred  to  me  a  few  ideas  which  I  should  like  to 
express. 

I  would  first  premise  that,  having  made  very  many  forced 
unions  of  bees  during  the  whole  period  of  my  apiarian  career,  I 
can  quite  coincide  with  your  correspondent  in  his  assertion  that 
there  is  "  no  infallible  mode  of  accomplishing  this  desirable 
object."  Like  many  other  particulars  of  the  art  and  practice  of 
keeping  bees,  what  is  found  to  answer  most  perfectly  for  one, 
two,  or  more  times,  will  utterly  and  lamentably  fail  on  a  subse- 
quent trial.  For  instance,  when  fumigating  was  all  the  rage 
with  me,  I  scoured  the  country  round  for  cottagers  who  would 
be  willing  to  let  me  have  the  bees  at  taking-up  time,  instead  of 
their  destroying  them  with  brimstone.  Having  had  a  box  made 
about  the  diameter  of  a  common  hive  furnished  with  a  perforated 
zinc  top  as  a  slide,  the  fumigated  bees  dropped  into  it  from 
among  the  combs,  the  slide  was  pushed  in,  and  by  the  time  they 
arrived  at  their  new  locality  were  generally  perfectly  recovered. 
Sometimes  the  hive  to  be  strengthened  was  allowed  to  remain 
many  hours  over  the  bees  in  the  box,  with  the  zinc  between 
them  ;  but  more  frequently  a  quantity  of  smoke  was  puifed  into 
the  entrance,  the  zinc  carefully  withdrawn,  aud  all  means  of 
egress  closed,  perhaps  for  twelve  hours.  Very  frequently  the 
bees  would  join  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  the  loss  of  life  being 
confined  to  a  few  overdosed  or  otherwise  accidentally-injured 
ones ;  but  occasionally  the  sacrifice  of  life  was  woful  to  behold, 
leaving  it  a  very  doubtful  point  if  any  increase  of  strength  had 
accrued  to  the  colony  which  it  had  been  desired  to  strengthen. 
Another  plan  adopted  was  simply  to  put  the  fumigated  bees  in 
a  small  box  about  10  inches  by  G  inches,  and  6  inches  deep,  with  a 
two-inch  aperture  in  the  bottom  to  correspond  with  that  on  the 
top  of  the  hive;  the  slide  was  withdrawn,  and  the  bees  allowed 
to  unite  as  they  pleased.  Although  this  appears  to  be  a  very 
risky  way  of  attempting  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
object,  yet  I  do  not  now  remember  having  had  any  great  amount 
of  fighting.  Mr.  George  Fox,  of  Kingsbridge  in  this  county,  at 
that  time  generally  adopted  this  plan. 


But  where  the  hives  to  be  taken  and  that  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  fumigated  bees  stood  together  in  the  same  apiary,  another 
mode  of  procedure  was  invariably  followed.  Both  hives  were 
treated  to  the  fumes  of  the  bj  ssus  on  their  own  stands.  All  the 
bees  that  woidd  fall  by  smoke  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  rap- 
ping being  down  from  one,  the  other  was  inverted  with  its 
bottom  board,  the  latter  removed,  and  the  bees  from  the  other 
stock  emptied  and  shaken  down  among  the  combs  ;  the  bottom 
board  was  repIaceJ,  and  the  hive  reinstated  in  its  proper  position. 
As  a  rule,  these  junctions  proved  successful ;  but  occasionally  I 
had  to  experience  the  mortification  of  having  been  the  unwilling 
cause  of  a  terrible  slaughter. 

Whether  correct  or  not  in  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  it  really 
appeared  to  me  that  the  actual  gain  from  the  union  of  fumigated 
bees  was  at  best  but  very  doubtful  in  a  great  number  of  cases. 
Many  a  hive  so  reinforced  in  autumn,  exhibited  in  the  spring  a 
smaller  population  than  adjoining  hives  which  had  been  left 
alone.  I  once  united  the  bees  of  five  populous  stocks,  gave  them 
a  box  of  combs,  and  10  lbs.  of  prime  honey  besides  other  food  ; 
yet  they  were  a  poor  lot  of  bees  all  the  next  spring  and  summer, 
and  came  to  grief  in  the  end. 

But  I  do  not  find  it  so  with  driven  bees.  Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  fumigating-tube  has  been  used  in  my  apiary  ; 
and,  probably,  it  will  never  be  so  applied  again.  Driving,  I 
quite  agree  with  your  correspondent,  is  by  far  the  mest  simple, 
easy,  and  altogether  satisfactory  mode  of  expelling  the  bees  from 
a  hive,  and  has  been  the  plan  adopted  by  me  of  late  years.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  junction  of  bees  by  its  aid  has  been  so 
marked  by  the  freedom  from  disasters  with  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  favoured.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  had  a  case 
of  the  loss  of  a  hive  from  the  death  of  both  queens  during  the 
time  that  fumigation  was  in  use  ;  but  more  than  once  has  that 
calamity  occurred  to  me  of  late.  Perhaps  it  has  arisen  from 
over-care  in  having  secured  the  person  of  her  majesty  in  a  small 
box,  and  confining  her  with  a  few  of  her  subjects  among  tie 
combs  for  twenty-four  hours. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  the  union  of  bees 
should  be  effected  in  as  rapid  and  decided  a  manner  as  possible, 
and  have  adopted  most  of  the  plans  he  mentions.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  frame-hives  into  my  apiary,  it  has  been  my  prac- 
tice, invariably  with  success  so  far  as  the  peaceable  union  of  the 
bees  was  concerned,  to  remove  the  crown-board,  and  knock  out 
the  bees  on  the  top  of  the  frames.  A  little  sprinkling  of  sugared 
water  has  been  generally  given,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen  during 
summer  it  seems  to  be  advisable,  though  by  no  means  always  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A  slight  odour  of  peppermint  has  been  adopted 
with  satisfactory  results.  In  this  way  of  accomplishing  the  object 
in  view,  I  do  not  remove  more  than  one  queen  ;  nor,  in  fact,  any 
at  all,  unless  it  is  desirable  to  save  the  life  of  one  in  particular 
rather  than  the  other.  The  only  case  of  an  accidental  result  of 
uniting  bees  by  this  plan  occurred  to  a  valuable  Ligurian  queeD^ 
which  was  confined  for  the  purpose  of  greater  security.  It  yet 
seems  a  doubtful  point  as  to  whether  increased  safety  does  attend 
her  confinement.  Perhaps  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  has  had  more 
experience  in  this  particular  during  the  two  or  three  seasons  he- 
has  manipulated  with  the  Ligurians,  will  give  us  his  views  on 
this  head. 

With  regard  to  the  union  of  swarms  there  is  also  occasionally 
considerable  fighting  and  loss;  but  on  the  whole  I  have  been 
tolerably  successful.  A  cloth  is  spread  on  the  ground,  a  couple 
of  sticks  laid  on  it ;  and,  the  bees  of  one  hive  having  been 
knocked  down  by  a  vigorous  blow  on  the  sticks,  the  other  hive- 
is  placed  over  them,  and  thus  left  until  the  morning.  It  is 
quite  immaterial  whether  the  hive  to  be  reinforced  has  been 
newly  peopled  or  been  occupied  for  some  weeks.  I  find  they 
unite  equally  well. 

One  case,  however,  that  I  had  this  last  summer  'puzzled  me 
not  a  little.  All  was  done  exactly  as  usual ;  but  in  the  morning 
the  garden  was  strewn  over  for  many  yards  thickly  with  bees, 
still  living,  which  had  crawled  away  during  the  night — going 
to  the  stock-hive  there  was  none.  I  have  occasionally  inverted 
the  hive  to  be  strengthened,  and  knocked  out  the  other  bees 
into  it,  mingling  all  in  a  most  sudden  union  ;  but  there  is  some 
risk  to  the  newly-formed  brittle  combs,  besides  the  dispersion 
of  the  cluster  of  wax-working  bees,  which  is  an  evil  that  ought 
to  be  avoided.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  necessity  of 
a  sudden  commingling  of  the  rival  bees  with  regard  to  swarms, 
as  in  nniting  them  to  an  established  stock,  particularly  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  ;   so  I  much  prefer  the  plan  first  alluded  to. 

No  bee-keeper  deserving  the  name  should  be  ignorant  of,  or 
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what  is  much  the  same  thing,  fancy  himself  unable  satisfactorily 
to  perform  the  operation  of  driving.  Some  few  years  ago,  it 
used  to  appear  to  be  an  utter  impossibility  for  me  to  drive  a 
hive  successfully  ;  now,  there  is  no  operation  connected  with 
bee-management  which  I  feel  more  confidence  in  sotting  about, 
or  more  easy  as  to  the  result.  It  is  the  work  but  of  a  few 
minutes  only,  with  hardly  a  bee  left  among  the  combs,  unless  a 
few  young  ones  which  have  but  just  vacated  the  cells.  At  all 
times  and  seasons,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  winter;  with  hives  in 
every  state  and  condition  of  strength,  full  to  repletion  of  brood 
or  otherwise,  and  with  or  without  a  queen,  have  I  succeeded  in 
this  operation.  My  plan  being  precisely  that  so  ably  given  by 
your  correspondent,  nothing  remains  to  be  added  on  that  head. 
Nearly  all  the  swarms  I  have  had  this  last  season,  were  (as 
described  in  "Apiarian  Notes")  artificially  made  by  driving  the 
old  stocks;  and  I  never  mean,  in  future,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
annoyances  and  anxieties  consequent  on  waiting  for  the  issue  of 
natural  swarms.  There  is  one  other  mode  of  uniting  stocks, 
which  I  have  performed  very  successfully  within  this  last  week, 
and  which  is  applicable  only  to  bar  or  frame-hives.  As  Mr. 
Woodbury  initiated  me  into  the  plan,  perhaps  he  would  kindly 
relate  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  in  these  pages ;  for,  in 
certain  matters  of  detail,  he  might  not  act  exactly  as  I  did. 
These  remarks  have  extended  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I  at 
first  intended,  so  that  further  trespass  on  your  space  must  be 
avoided  by — S.  Bevan  Fox,  Exeter. 


BEES  AS   CHEMISTS. 

As  all  the  results  of  actual  experience  on  a  debateable  point 
are  extremely  valuable,  I  have  to  thank  a  correspondent  in 
Lancashire  for  the  following  interesting  communication  which 
strongly  confirms  what  has  already  been  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject by — A  Detonshiee  Bee-keeper. 

"  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  published 
in  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  on  the  chemical  change 
which  syrup  undergoes  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  as  my  expe- 
rience coincides  with  yours.  A  few  years  since  I  had  a  late 
swarm  in  a  very  bad  honey  season,  but  which  I  wished  to  keep, 
and  in  September  and  October  I  gave  them  a  large  quantity  of 
syrup  made  with  ale,  sugar,  and  honey,  according  to  Dr.  Bevan' s 
receipt.  I  afterwards  changed  my  mind,  and  destroyed  the  bees. 
The  combs  contained  about  15  lbs.  of  honey,  which  were  eaten 
for  breakfast.  In  the  comb,  one  of  the  family  (a  srict  total 
abstainer)  declared  that  he  could  detect  the  taste  of  beer.  My 
sister  and  myself  could  not  perceive  it — at  any  rate  the  change 
was  very  great,  as  the  syrup,  before  being  stored  away  by  the 
bees,  had  an  unmistakeable  flavour  of  ale. — J.  L." 

[We  cannot  admit  that  this  is  an  evidence  that  syrup  is  con- 
verted into  honey  by  the  action  of  the  bee's  stomach.  In  the 
first  place,  one  witness  states  that  he  could  taste  the  beer,  and 
in  the  second  place  it  is  only  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the 
15  lbs.  were  a  mixture  of  honey  collected  by  the  bees,  and  of  the 
sugar  and  beer  supplied  to  them.  The  point  will  not  be  con- 
clusively decided  until  a  swarm  is  hived,  placed  in  a  room  imme- 
diately, and  supplied  with  plain  syrup  only. — Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


IS  FUMIGATION  INJURIOUS? 

INOFFENSIVENESS    OF   LIGURIAN    BEES. 

Being-  a  timid  bee-keeper,  and,  moreover,  possessed  of  but 
kittle  spare  time,  I  wish  to  inquire  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
had  any  experience  in  fumigating,  and  if  they  have  discovered 
any  bad  effect  upon  the  stocks  or  injury  to  the  queen's  fecundity 
by  the  process.  I  have  several  hives  whose  fabric  is  in  anything 
but  a  desirable  condition,  but  which  are  otherwise  strong  and 
healthy  ;  these  I  wish  to  Ligurianise  this  summer  from  a  strong 
Ligurian  stock  I  have.  With  my  small  amount  of  time  (being 
absent  from  home  all  day),  and  limited  experience,  I  fancy  this 
would  be  best  accomplished  if  I  can  now  soon  transfer  the  con- 
tents of  the  existing  hives  into  bar  ones  ;  but  I  fear  I  could  only 
manage  this  by  fumigating,  and  I  shoidd  be  loth  to  do  this  if  it 
indicted  a  permanent  injury  on  them. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  respecting  the  superior  qualities  of 
the  Ligurian  breed,  but  a  not  unimportant  one  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  noticed — viz.,  their  shyness  in  using  their  stings, 
and  the  comparatively  little  pain  produced  when  they  are  used. 
On  unpacking  a  stock  of  Ligurian  bees  after  a  journey  from  "  A 


Devonshire  Bee-keeper"  (and  therefore  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  somewhat  vicious)  I  was  immediately  covered  with 
them,  being  quite  unprotected  at  the  time,  but  I  received  not 
a  wound  until  I  violently  crushed  a  number  on  the  back  of 
my  neck,  and  then  I  was  stung  by  thirteen  of  them.  The  effect, 
however,  had  quite  disappeared  iu  twenty  minutes,  whereas  one 
application  of  the  sting  of  a  black  rascal  disfigures  and  pains  me 
for  two  or  three  days.  I  have  several  times  brought  Ligurians 
to  town  with  me  (eight  or  nine  miles)  in  my  clothes,  and  occa- 
sionally they  have  remained  about  me  while  at  business  for  a 
whole  day,  and  have  even  returned  with  me  at  night,  being 
perfectly  lively  at  the  time  and  myself  unconscious  of  their 
presence  till  informed  of  it  by  other  persons. — George  F. 
Barbell,  Colney  Hatch. 


"WOODBURY  ON  BEES  AND  BEE-KEEPING." 

The  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  this  country  in  the 
natural  history  and  management  of  the  honey  bee  has  certainly 
not  diminished  of  late  years,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  patent  and  other  hives  advertised  for  sale  every  year 
iu  the  various  periodicals  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
rural  pursuits,  or  by  the  books  published  or  articles  communi- 
cated to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day  on  every  branch  of 
the  subject.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  indeed,  that  in  the 
pages  of  such  a  Journal  as  this,  a  corner  should  be  devoted  to 
bees  and  bee-keeping.  The  wonder  would  be  that  it  should 
not ;  but  it  does  indicate  an  extraordinary  and  general  interest 
to  be  abroad  on  the  subject,  when  we  find  a  long  and  elaborate 
essay  on  bees  in  such  a  periodical  as  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "* 
There  is,  however,  scarcely  a  serial  or  review  which  has  not  an 
article  on  bees.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  had  not  long  ago  an  essay 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Leitch  in  "  Good  Words ;"  another  in 
"The  Intellectual  Observer,"  on  the  development  of  queen  bees  by 

;  and  quite  recently  Mr.  T.  W.  Woodbury,  of  Exeter,  well 

known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper,"  has  supplied  an  article  on  "Bees 
and  Bee-keeping"  to  the  "Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  &rc." 
This  article  is  before  me.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  gives 
all  the  information  which  can  be  desired  on  the  subject,  founded 
on  actual'lnowledge.  Mr.  Woodbury's  experience  as  a  practical 
and  scientific  apiarian,  inferior  to  none  in  this  country,  comes  out 
at  every  page,  and  shows  him  to  have  read  largely  and  observed 
largely.  He  has  adopted  every  really  valuable  recommendation 
of  older  or  more  recent  apiarians,  and  added  to  ancient  bee  lore 
much  valuable  knowledge  of  his  own  gathering.  The  public 
would  gain  by  the  reproduction  of  this  essay  in  a  cheap  form, 
which  would  admit  of  its  wide  circulation  among  cottage  bee- 
keepers. The  peculiar  merit  of  the  essay  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Woodbury,  while  hinting  at  many  improvements,  carefully 
avoids  recommending  anything  that  would  induce  the  cottager 
to  run  risks  by  a  too  scientific  treatment  of  his  bees. 

The  article  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  honey  bee.  Then  follow  a  series  of  remarks  on  "  The 
Swarming  System,"  "Autumnal  Unions,"  "Driving,"  "Union 
of  Stocks,"  "  The  Depriving  System,"  including  collateral  and 
storifying  management,  with  a  full  account  of  different  sorts  of 
hives,  both  straw  and  wooden,  bar  and  frame,  single  and  com- 
pound, and,  in  Bhort,  everything  that  modern  science  has  to  tell 
about  bees  and  their  management.  The  article  concludes  with 
a  chapter  on  the  so-called  "  Ligurian  bees "  (more  properly 
Italian),  which  Mr.  Woodbury  has,  I  believe,  introduced  into 
England.  It  appears,  by  his  statement,  that  nine  stocks  which 
he  had  at  the  close  of  1S60,  were  multiplied  as  follows  in  18G1 : — ■ 
Ligurian  queen  bees  despatched  to  various  parte  of  the  kingdom  ...  10 

Ligurian  stocks  sent  to  a  distance — one  as  far  as  Hult 16 

Ligurian  stocks  and  swarms  remaining  in  my  apiary 26 

Totat 52 

The  concluding  passages  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
wish  well  to  the  introduction  of  this  bee  into  Great  Britain. 

"  Although  I  had  no  intention  of  reaping  any  honey  harvest, 
I  have  had  two  supers  of  beautiful  honey,  as  it  were,  forced 
upon  me,  one  of  which  weighed  26  lbs.  and  the  other  38  lbs.  nett. 
"  From  my  strongest  Ligurian  stock  I  took  eight  artificial 
swarms  in  the  spring,  besides  depriving  it  of  numerous  brood- 
combs.  Findiug,  in  June,  that  the  bees  were  collecting  honey  f  o 
fast  that  the  queen  could  not  find  an  empty  cell  in  which  to  lay 
*  Only  a  few  years  ago. 
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an  egg,  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  put  on  a  super.  "When 
this  had  been  filled  with  38  lbs.  of  the  finest  honeycomb  I  re- 
moved it,  and  as  the  stock-hire  (a  very  large  one)  could  not 
contain  the  multitude  of  bees  which  issued  from  it,  I  formed 
them  into  another  very  large  artificial  swarm. 

"The  foregoing  facts  speak  for  themselves;  but  as  informa- 
tion on  this  point  has  been  very  generally  asked,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe  the  Ligurian  honey  bee 
infinitely  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  only  species  that  we 
have  hitherto  been  acquainted  with.'' 

This  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Italian  race  is  certainly 
important ;  but  some  years  must  elapse,  giving  time  for  careful 
reports  from  various  quarters,  before  we  can  speak  positively  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  English  and  Italian  bees. 

In  his  note  on  "the  swarming  system,"  Mr.  "Woodbury 
observes  very  truly  that  it  "is  very  bad  economy  to  destroy  old 
stocks  and  keep  first  swarms,  as  is  the  general  practice  in  the  west 
of  England,  because  under  this  system  there  is  no  provision  for  re- 
newing queens  whose  breeding  powers  may,  and  do  frequently, 
become  impaired  with  age,  and  whose  ultimate  death  is  olten  the 
unsuspected  cause  of  the  loss  of  what  with  a  young  queen  would 
have  continued  a  flourishing  colony.  The  honey  obtained  from 
swarms  of  the  current  year  is  also  very  superior  to  that  which 
can  be  drained  from  old  combs,  and  will  always  command  a 
higher  figure  in  the  market."  This  ought  to  be  impressed 
everywhere  on  the  minds  of  rustic  bee-keepers,  by  all  persons 
who  desire  pure  honey  to  be  sold  in  the  market,  and  not  that 
brown  abomination  compounded  of  the  essence  of  bee-bread  and 
propolis,  stale  and  nasty,  which  is  expressed  out  of  old  black 
combs.  A  lady  friend  of  mine  last  autumn  accidentally  dis- 
covered what  "  honey  "  too  often  really  is,  having  "  looked  in  " 
at  a  cottage  at  the  awful  moment  when  the  mash  of  comb,  &c, 
extracted  from  a  "lippen,"  was  giving  forth  its  ooze  before  the 
kitchen  fire.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  it !  In  this 
instance,  too,  the  young  bees  in  their  white  state  were  contribut- 
ing their  milky  juices  to  the  profitable  store  ! 

Jlr.  Woodbury  makes  use  of  box-bar-hives  13  inches  square, 
by  9  inches  deep.  This  is  an  excellent  size  for  general  usg 
where  the  hives  stand  singly  in  the  open  air,  under  verandahs, 
or  in  roomy  bee-hives.  I  can,  however,  confidently  recommend 
a  different  shaped  box-hive,  which  I  have  adopted  with  great 
success  these  two  or  three  years,  and  which  is  now  universal  in 
my  bee-house.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow  hive,  uniformly  9^  inches 
wide  in  the  clear.  Ten  inches  would,  I  think,  be  an  improvement. 
It  is  9  inches  high,  and  16  inches  or  17  inches  long.  "  Every 
box  should  be  of  exactly  the  same  width — i.e.,  with  a  view  to 
the  bars  (which  run  across  the  narrow  width),  being  transfer- 
able from  one  hive  to  another.  In  this  particular  only  do  I 
deviate  from  Mr.  Woodbury,  whose  rule  I  otherwise  emphatically 
endorse — viz.,  that  "  these  dimensions*  must  be  rigidly  adhered 
to,  as  every  bar  should  fit  every  hive  in  the  apiary.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  commence  by  making  a  pattern  bar  of  mahogany,  which 
should  be  taken  care  of  and  used  as  a  guide  whenever  comb- 
be.rs  are  required."'  My  long  and  narrow  hives  are  thus  about 
equal  in  space  to  his,  containing  somewhere  about  1500  cubic 
inches.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  me  finally  to  adopt 
this  hive : — 1st,  More  of  the  comb  is  visible  from  the  long  side 
w  inflows.  2nd,  The  boxes  allow  more  room  for  inspection  in  a 
contracted  space.  3rd,  The  combs  being  narrow  can  be  taken 
out  with  fewer  bees  upon  them,  and  are  more  easily  handled 
than  longer  and  heavier  combs.  4th,  The  breeding-combs  are 
kept  more  distinct  from  the  store-combs,  by  which  I  mean  that 
the  inner  combs  are  usually  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  young  bees,  while  the  honey  is  generally 
stored  in  the  outermost  combs,  most  distant  from  the  entrance. 
My  top-boards  are  now  made  in  two  or  three  pieces,  each  piece 
covering  several  combs  and  being  screwed  down  separately. 
By  this  means  I  do  not  disturb  a  whole  hive  when  I  want  to 
extract  one  or  more  combs  in  a  particular  part  of  it. — B.  &  W. 
{To  be  continued.) 


LIGURIAN   BEES   IN   PODOLIA. 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  extract,  which  is  trans- 
lated from  a  German  letter  dated  the  19th  of  November  last, 

s  A  three-eight  rabbet  is  cat  out  of  the  top  inner  edge  at  the  hack  and 
front  of  the  box,  and  below  this  rabbet  are  notches  in  winch  rest  the  ends  of 
the  bars.  This  arrangement  allows  the  bees  free  passage  above  the  couib- 
hars,  which  are  I3f  inches  long,  seven-eighths  of 'an  inch  wide,  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 


that  the  Ligurian  honey  bee  is  rapidly  supplanting  the  common 
species  throughout  the  Continent,  Podolta  being  a  government 
in  the  south-western  part  of  European  Russia.— A  Dbvonshise 
BrE-KEEPi:i;. 

In  Podolia  I  met  with  an  apiary  of  five  hundred  stocks,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  pure  Italians,  the  German  bees  being  unknown 
there.  The  produce  of  the  honey  harvest  for  the  year  1861,  was 
270  puds,  equal  to  9S00  German  pounds.*  Therefore,  three  hun- 
dred stocks  must  have  been  killed,  since  we  estimate  that  from 
this  number  the  above-named  quantity  of  honey  would  be  ob- 
tained. This — i.e.  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  killing  bees,  is, 
however,  the  worst  mode  of  treatment  that  I  am  acquainted 
with." 

U I!  German  pounds  are  equal  to  about  110  English  pounds. 


OUR  LETTER   BOX. 

Brows  Red  Game  at  Liverpool  (5.).— You  are  quite  right  as  to  the 
superior  merits  of  Sir.  Sandford's  birds;  and  we  have  pood  reason  lor  be- 
lieving that  he  would  have  been  awarded  the  first  prize  if  his  man  had  no'- 
disqualified  the  pen  by  sending  one  hen  instead  of  two. 

Quantity  of  Food  Fowls  Reqoire  ( Beginner).— 1 1  is  impossible  to 
name  any  quantity  of  food.  They  cat  much  more  now  than  they  will  in 
May  and  June.  Feed  them  by  hand  so  Ions  as  they  will  run  after  the 
food;  but  when  they  cease  to  ran.  yon  must  cease  to  feed.  You  will  soon 
arrive  at  an  average',  and  it  will  be  less  than  you  imagine.  Some  breeds  ea: 
more  than  others. 

Breeding  Carolina  Ducks  [Amateur  dc  Volaille). — The  • 
Carolina  Duck  is  exactly  like  a  small  dog-kennel;  it  should  be  IS  inches 
deep,  12  inches  wide,  12  inches  high  independent  of  the  roof:  this  latter 
should  be  of  the  common  shape.  There  should  be  an  opening  as  in  a  kennel 
and  there  should  be  a  bead  in  front  to  prevent  an  egg  from  rolling  out. 
The  floor  of  the  hut  or  kennel  should  slant  to  the  end  tor  the  same  purpose, 
and  there  should  be  some  holes  bored  to  allow  any  water  to  escape.  It 
should  be  fastened  on  a  pole  about  6  inches  from  the  highest  level  of  the 
water,  and  there  should  be  a  ladder  from  the  box  downwards;  this  latte:- 
should  consist  of  a  plain  board,  with  cross-pieces  nailed  on  for  foothold.  It 
is  u  tee  to  put  -ome  of  the  eggs  under  a  hen.  The  Ducks  hatch  them  weli, 
but  they  are  not  prudent  moihers. 

Roost-house  for  Bantams'CR.  Baitics).— We  see  no  objection  to  this 
being  under  large  trees,  as  the  run  the  birds  will  have  "  is  an  open  field 
with  a  west  aspect."    They  will  have  plenty  of  sunlight  and  air  there. 

Pigeon  laying  Soft  Eggs  {Hexham). — Your  black  hen  Tumbler  is  suf- 
fering from  a  disease  of  the  egg-passa^o.  Host  probably  she  is  too  fat.  Put 
her  on  low  diet,  or  short  commons,  with  plenty  of  exercise.  Beans  contain 
but  little  fatty  matter,  barley  even  less,  and  will  be  suitable  fur  her.  Herny- 
seed,  Indian  corn,  and  such  food  containing  much  oil  would  be  very  injurious. 
When  next  about  to  lay  I  think  you  may  give  her  a  goosequill  lull  of  castor 
oil ;  if  given  twenty-four  hours  before  the  Pigeon  is  expected  to  lay  I  have 
found  great  benefit  from  it.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  keep 
fat  and  subdue  the  inflammation  of  the  oviduct  will  be  useful.  Pigeons' 
eggs  will  keep  good  for  hatching  about  a  fortnight.  Perhaps,  if  put  away  :r, 
a  cool  place  not  damp,  nor  yet  too  dry  so  as  to  cause  evaporation,  in  all 
probability  they  might  be  kept  successfully  for  a  longer  period. 

Aviauy  [Idem).— If  the  aviary  that  contains  the  Blackbirds,  Hedge 
Sparrows,  and  Robins  is  furnished  with  thick  bushes  or  a  hedge  ot  boughs, 
and  the  birds  are  liberally  fed  they  will  very  likely  breed.  The  Robin  with 
a  cream-coloured  breast  is  quite  a  cariosity.    You  should  have  exhibited  it. 

Bullfinch  and  Canary  Hybrid  [Idem).— Mules  have  been  bred  from 
the  cock  Bullfinch  and  h;n  Canary  ;  but  their  natures  and  sexual  language 
are  so  very  different  that  they  rarely  form  an  alliance.  The  Bullfinch  is  a 
late  breeder,  ihe  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Maj  being  their  time.  I  fear 
they  would  not  succeed  well  with  the  ether  birds,  and  should  prefer  trying 
them  in  a  large  breeding-cage.  Put  them  together  to  get  acquainted,  then, 
separate  them  (but  where  they  can  communicate),  and  put  them  together 
again  at  the  breeding  season.— B.  P.  Brest. 

Tcrnity-i  LAvouF.En  Bitter  (■ ;. — A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre 

to  two  gallons  of  cream  is  added  to  remove  the  flavour.    We  do  not  assert 
that  effects  the  desired  removal. 

Fattening  Calves  [Iietn},—'Wfi  do  not  believe  that  chalk  added  to  the 
milk  given  to  fattening  weaned  calves  has  any  such  effect  as  rendering 
their  flesh  white.  We  think  it  probable  that  "Indian  meal  mixed  with 
skimmed  milk  would  successfully  fatten  calves.  The  late  Duke  of  North- 
umberland prepared  skimmed  milk  with  treacle  and  linseed  oilcake ;  and 
it  is  stated  that  this  mixture  has  been  iound  to  succeed  ("Dickson's 
Practical  Agriculture,"  vol.  iL,  p.  987).  Here  the  sugar  in  the  treacle,  with 
the  (at  and  gum  of  the  oilcake,  served  to  compensate  for  the  cream  re- 
moved from  the  milk.  Cream,  however,  contains  also  a  quant  icy 
which  is  not  supplied  in  this  mixture.  Bruised  flax-seed  ("Annals  of 
Agriculture,"  vol.  xxiii.)  and  an  infusion  of  hay  ('*  New  System  of  Hus- 
bandry, "  vol.  iii.)  have  been  added  to  -kimmed  milk  for  a  similar  purpose. 
On  this  subject  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  kind  of  food  in 
which  casein  exists  is  that  derived  from  leguminous  plants,  such  as  beans, 
peas,  and  lentils.  When  bean-flour  is  softened  and  ground  up  with  water, 
and  the  infusion  passed  through  a  sieve,  the  water  is  found  to  contain 
casein,  fat  (butter),  and  starch.  The  latter  deposits  by  standing;  and  the 
infusion  has  now  all  the  characters  of  skimmed  milk,  as  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  sugar  of  milk  and  butter,  it  is  precisely  identical  with  it.  The 
addition  of  some  fatty  and  gummy  matter  (as  an  infusion  of  linseed-cake) 
would  more  nearlv  approximate  it  to  the  composition  of  ordinary  milk. 
And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  several  districts  of  England,  and 
in  many  of  Scotland,  pea  or  bean  soup  is  very  frequentlv  given  to  young 
calves.— {Cuihbsft  Jobnst  n's  Modem  Dairy.)* 
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